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Author.  Well,  you  have  read  my 
MS.,  tell  me  frankly  what  you 
think  of  it. 

Publisher.  It  is  excellent,  full  of 
interest  of  the  highest  order ;  the 
historic  incidents  are  most  graph- 
ically described.  I  have  read  few 
works  which  show  deeper  research 
and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  period  you 
describe  ;  to  me  it  seems  admirable. 

A.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this, 
and  with  your  name  on  the  title- 
page,  it  will  be  a  success. 

P.  Excuse  me,  I  have  only  given 
you  my  opinion  of  the  book  ;  I  did 
not  say  that  I  would  publish  it. 

A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  I  mean  that  my  opinion  is 
quantum  sufficit,  just  what  it  is 
worth  as  an  individual  opinion  ;  as 
a  publisher  I  have  to  consider  the 
public  taste,  and  I  fear  a  work  like 
yours  would  have  little  chance  of 
success.  There  are  two  styles  of 
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literature  which  are  popular  just 
now :  with  the  public  anything  con- 
nected with  mental  processes  of 
thought,  of*  involution,  evolution, 
metaphysical,  analytical  disquisi- 
tions, —  all  the  subtleties  and 
mysteries  of  science,  the  more 
unintelligible  the  better;  or  it 
must  be  a  startling  novel,  a  nine- 
teenth -  century  Mrs  Radcliffe 
style,  the  shilling  thrilling  volume 
of  sensational  incidents,  worked  up 
by  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  the 
mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab, — this  is 
what  succeeds ;  but  a  work  of  cul- 
ture and  thought,  men  or  women 
either  have  no  time  to  read,  or  at 
any  rate  no  time  to  appreciate.  I 
am  sure  we  should  not  dispose  of 
a  hundred  copies  of  your  book. 

A.  That's  not  encouraging,  but 
I  agree  with  you.  Literature  in  its 
high  and  elevated  sense  is  quite 
neglected  ;  people  seem  to  have,  as 
you  say,  no  time  for  reflection,  only 
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for  feeling.  We  move  at  railway 
speed  ;  and  then  there  are  the  com- 
petitive examinations,  which  fill 
and  weaken  the  brains  of  half  our 
youth,  and  the  other  are  swept  on- 
ward by  the  whirl  of  political  or 
social  life.  So  I  perfectly  see  the 
force  of  your  observations,  and 
so  far  as  circulation  goes,  I  may 
as  well  throw  the  MS.  into  the 
fire! 

P.  That  is  the  worst  use  you 
could  make  of  it ;  there  is  still  an 
interest  in  writing  for  the  few. 
There  are  always  some  who  retain 
their  classic  tastes,  and  whose  pres- 
ence would  have  been  welcomed  in 
society  half  a  century  ago,  when  no 
man  could  play  a  part  there  .unless 
he  was  the  possessor  of  mental  ac- 
quirements. I  admit  they  are  rare 
now,  but  the  approval  of  the  in- 
tellectual minority  is  worth  having. 

A.  As  you  say,  the  cultivated 
minds  are  few  compared  with  what 
they  were  even  in  my  younger 
days,  for  we  somehow  did  manage 
to  combine  the  student  and  the 
society  life.  Then  you  must  re- 
member that  we  lived  in  the  time 
when  the  memories  of  the  great 
literary  giants  were  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men, — Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Hallam, — 
what  a  list  I  might  name ! — had 
just  passed  away.  The  classics 
were  not  considered  useless  studies. 
In  the  occupation  of  time,  not 
what  would  pay,  but  what  would 
elevate  the  mind,  was  chiefly  con- 
sidered. An  Oxonian  told  me  the 
other  day  that  all  the  historic  stan- 
dard works  are  left  unread  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Bodleian  now,  and 
no  one  cares  for  them. 

P.  You  allude  to  college  life. 
The  change  must  be  as  great  in  all 
social  life  since  you  first  entered  it. 

A .  Talk  of  the  Jubilee !  no  change 
during  the  last  half  -  century  has 
been  greater  than  the  changes  in 
social  life.  You  made  a  very  true 


remark  just  now,  that  no  man  could 
fill  a  space  in  society  fifty  years 
ago  unless  he  possessed  intellectual 
qualifications ;  a  dandy,  even,  re- 
quired something  more  than  stage 
properties  to  obtain  and  to  main- 
tain his  position. 

"When  wits  and  courtiers  sought  the 

same  resorts, 
All  courtiers  wits,  and  all  wits  fit  for 

courts." 

The  extravagances  of  dandy  life 
have  been  widely  told ;  but  these 
vanities  were  merely  the  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  superior  merit.  I 
have  always  heard  that  Brummell, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
was  the  great  leader  of  fashion, 
the  chief  of  the  dandies,  was  the 
possessor  of  great  gifts  of  tact,  of 
knowledge,  of  memory,  and  keen- 
ness of  perception.  "  Had  Brum- 
mell," writes  a  great  authority  in 
those  days,  "  been  nothing  better 
than  an  elegant  automaton,  he 
would  never  have  acquired  the  in- 
fluence that  he  decidedly  obtained : 
he  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  clever  men ;  neither  would 
they  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  bestow  a  word  upon  him, 
even  in  their  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion. But  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
His  acquaintance  was  not  limited  to 
men  of  fashion  only — it  comprised 
a  great  portion  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  time  ;  and  at 
what  period  of  our  history  was  there 
such  a  constellation  of  genius'?" 
And  Lord  Byron  writes  :  "  I  liked 
the  dandies ;  they  were  all  civil  to 
me.  I  had  a  tinge  of  dandyism  in 
my  minority,  and  probably  retained 
enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great 
ones  at  five-and-twenty.  I  knew 
them  all,  more  or  less,  and  they 
made  me  a  member  of  Watier's  (a 
superb  club  at  that  time), — being, 
I  take  it,  the  only  literary  man, 
except  two  others  (both  men  of 
the  world)— Moore  and  Spencer— 
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in  it.     Our  masquerade  was  a  grand 
one ;  so  was  the  dandy  ball  too." 

I  will  take  the  men  I  have  per- 
sonally known,  of  a  far  later  date 
— Count  d'Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Alvan- 
ley,  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  Ridley  Colborne, 
and  others.  They  were  all  men 
of  excellent  accomplishments,  and 
dress  was  the  least  part  of  their 
merit :  they  understood  the  value 

"  Of  employing 

Some  hours,  to  make  the  remnant  worth 
enjoying." 

They  were  always  welcome  guests, 
not  only  in  fashionable  but  in 
grave  political  circles.  To  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  was  to  be  a  man 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 
Count  d'Orsay  was  a  brilliant 
leader  of  the  dandy  class — strik- 
ingly handsome,  of  a  splendid  phy- 
sique, a  commanding  appearance,  an 
admirable  horseman  of  the  Haute 
Ecole  school.  When  he  appeared 
in  the  perfection  of  dress  (for  the 
tailors'  art  had  not  died  out  with 
George  IV.),  with  that  expression 
of  self-confidence  and  self-compla- 
cency which  the  sense  of  superior- 
ity gives,  he  was  the  observed  of 
all.  Add  to  this  his  real  accom- 
plishments— a  sculptor,  an  excel- 
lent artist,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
happy  faculty  of  seizing  the  ex- 
pression and  drawing  an  admira- 
ble likeness  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  A  collection  of  the  habitues 
of  Gore  House  was  published  by 
Mitchell  in  Bond  Street,  and  had 
a  large  sale. 

P.  In  fact,  there  were  Admirable 
Crichtons  in  those  days  1 

A.  Very  much  so.  Men  took 
great  pains  with  themselves — they 
did  not  slouch  and  moon  through 
life ;  and  it  was  remarkable  how 
highly  they  were  appreciated  by 
the  crowd,  not  only  of  the  upper 
but  the  lower  classes.  I  have 


frequently  ridden  down  to  Rich- 
mond with  Count  d'Orsay.  A 
striking  figure  he  was  in  his  blue 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  thrown 
well  back  to  show  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  snowy  shirt-front  and 
buff  waistcoat ;  his  tight  leathers 
and  polished  boots  ;  his  well-curled 
whiskers  and  handsome  counte- 
nance ;  a  wide-brimmed  glossy  hat, 
spotless  white  gloves.  He  was  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  a  leader  of  fash- 
ion. As  he  rode  through  Kensing- 
ton and  Broinpton  he  excited 
general  attention.  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  noticing  the  admira- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded. 
What  sentiment  such  an  appear- 
ance might  excite  at  the  present 
day  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
at  that  time  the  effect  produced 
was  unmistakable  :  they  stared  at 
him  as  at  a  superior  being. 

P.  Like  Beau  Brummell,  he 
must  have  possessed  higher  qual- 
ities than  even  those  you  have 
mentioned. 

A.  He  had  certainly  a  great 
self-command,  and  most  of  all, 
great  kindliness  of  disposition.  If 
he  were  sui  profusus,  he  was  never 
alieni  appetens.  He  was  lavish  in 
his  generosity;  if  any  merit  claimed 
kindred  at  Gore  House  it  had  its 
claim  allowed.  He  possessed,  more- 
over, that  great  quality,  as  I  say,  of 
self  -  command  ;  this  enabled  him 
to  bear  his  own  burden  in  life 
without  inflicting  the  history  of 
his  sorrows  on  others.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  residence  at 
Gore  House,  he  could  only  leave 
it  from  midnight  on  Saturday 
until  the  same  hour  on  Sunday; 
at  all  other  times  his  creditors 
were  on  the  watch  to  seize  him. 
On  Saturday  after  twelve  he  was 
to  be  seen  at  Crockford's,  always 
gay  and  smiling,  as  if  he  had  no 
anxiety  or  fears.  During  the 
week-days  I  sometimes  passed 
the  afternoon  with  him  in  Gore 
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House  gardens,  and  never  on 
any  one  occasion  did  he  allude 
to  his  misfortunes.  He  bore  in 
his  conduct  testimony  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Jaques  Roux,  who  says : 
"  Happy  he  who  mortifies  the 
bitter  pleasure  of  calling  out  at 
all  that  hurts  and  pains  him  !  he 
will  be  at  peace  with  others  and 
himself."  This  reserve  I  call  true 
courage,  and  the  Count  possessed 
it  in  the  highest  degree.  Even 
cruel  ingratitude,  which  in  general 
embitters  most  dispositions,  failed 
to  arouse  in  him  any  feeling  of 
indignation.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
sided, when  Louis  Napoleon,  near 
Gore  House,  where  he  spent  all 
his  time.  When,  in  1850,  the  Gore 
House  establishment  had  to  be 
broken  up,  and  its  occupants  went 
to  Paris,  they  naturally  expected 
that  the  President  would  have 
shown  them  all  possible  kindness. 
On  the  contrary,  he  treated  his  old 
friends  with  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  Count  even  then 
never  complained.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  did  not  practise  so  much  re- 
straint. A  good  mot  is  told  of 
her,  when  the  President  on  some 
formal  occasion  asked  her,  "  Vous 
pensez  rester  a  Paris  tres  long 
temps,  Milady  ?  "  she  replied, 
"  Et  vous,  Monseigneur  1 " 

Doubtless  it  was  difficult  for  the 
President,  after  Count  d'Orsay's 
prolonged  self-imposed  exile  from 
France,  and  occupying  as  he  did 
a  very  large  space  in  a  very  im- 
portant circle  in  English  society, 
to  place  him  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  more  ostentatious- 
ly connected  with  him,  and  who 
had  been  associated  with  all  his 
schemes ;  but  still,  he  should  have 
remembered  that  Gore  House  was 
for  a  long  period  a  real  home  for 
him  in  his  time  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment, when  there  seemed 
to  be  little  chance  of  the  reali- 


sation of  his  ambition.  Count 
d'Orsay  painted  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Blessington  as  she 
presided  over  the  nightly  reunions 
of  all  that  was  most  eminent  in 
literature  and  politics  and  social 
distinction.  Her  face  at  that 
date  was  still  beautiful,  and  she 
dressed  with  the  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  which  sets  off 
those  advantages  that  survive 
even  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  a 
lesson  for  us  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  observe  the  grace  with 
which  the  grands  seigneurs  bent 
the  knee  as  they  kissed  her  hand, 
and  then  addressed  her  beautiful 
niece,  Marguerite  Power,  with  such 
courteous  words  as  bring  "  the 
smile  to  beauty's  lips  and  light  to 
glorious  eyes."  Count  d'Orsay 
was  always  rich  in  epigram  and 
amusing  anecdote,  pleasing  every 
one  in  turn  by  some  kind  remark. 
If  any  young  member  of  Parlia- 
ment had  made  any  trifling  suc- 
cess in  the  House,  D'Orsay  was 
sure  to  have  heard  of  it,  and  to 
say,  "  Mon  cher,  comme  vous  avez 
bien  exprime  cette  idee."  The 
occupants  of  Gore  House  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  the 
charm  of  all  manner  must  come 
from  the  heart. 

P.  Did  the  Count  die  in  Paris  ? 

A.  Yes.  Lady  Blessington  did 
not  long  survive  the  change  from 
her  charming  home  and  entourage 
to  a  new  society,  and  after  her 
death  the  Count  pined  away, — 
he  had  no  object  in  life  or  in- 
terest left.  When  at  last  the 
President  did  offer  him  the  place 
of  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  he 
was  unfit  for  any  work.  I  visited 
him  at  that  time,  and  found  his 
room  all  hung  with  black  curtains, 
the  bed  and  window  curtains  were 
the  same ;  all  the  souvenirs  of  one 
so  dear  were  collected  around  him. 
It  was  most  sad.  There  are 
moments  and  scenes  even  in  early 
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youth  in  which  we  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  nothingness  of  all 
worldly  things  :  such  a  scene  and 
such  a  moment  was  this  to  me. 

P.  It  must  have  been  a  pain- 
ful sight !  You  spoke  of  Crock- 
ford's.  Was  not  that  a  very 
pleasant  club  ? 

A.  It  was  indeed  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  club.  The  notion  that  any  man 
of  large  fortune  was  at  once  elected 
a  member,  in  order  to  pluck  and 
pigeon  him,  was  quite  absurd.  A 
novel  was  written  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  called  '  Crockford's  ;  or, 
Life  in  the  West,'  which  was  about 
as  true  a  representation  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  that  time  as 
'Lothair'  is  of  the  present.  The 
fact  is,  it  was  very  difficult  for  any 
one,  however  well  known  or  highly 
considered,  to  be  elected  to  Crock- 
ford's.  The  number  of  candidates 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
vacancies,  a  man  of  large  fortune 
and  good  birth  was,  cceteris  paribus, 
more  widely  known,  and  so  far  was 
preferred  to  a  person  with  not  the 
same  credentials;  otherwise  success 
depended  on  personal  qualifications. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  club  was 
independent  of  play,  for  it  could 
not  have  been  kept  up  in  such  a 
luxurious  style  without  play;  but 
many  a  member  never  entered  the 
play-room.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
a  long  suite  of  magnificent  apart- 
ments. The  custom,  if  members  like 
myself  partook  frequently  of  the 
supper  and  never  played,  was  at 
the  close  of  the  season  to  throw  a 
ten-pound  note  on  the  play-table 
and  leave  it  there.  But  that  was 
really  conscience  -  money  ;  no  one 
inquired,  asked  for  it,  or  perhaps 
even  noticed  it. 

P.  These  must  indeed  have  been 
delightful  noctes  ccenceque. 

A.  We  shall  never  see  their  like 
again.  During  the  parliamentary 
season,  supper  was  provided  from 
twelve  o'clock  to  five  in  the  morn- 


ing— and  such  a  supper !  Fran- 
catelli  was  chef.  I  rather  think  he 
received  .£800  a-year.  But  there 
was  every  dish  and  drink  that 
could  gratify  the  most  fastidious 
taste ;  and  night  after  night  were 
met  there  all  those  who  were 
noted  for  any  superiority,  intel- 
lectual or  personal.  Politics, 
literature,  art,  fashion,  rank ;  the 
wit,  the  courtier,  the  poet,  the 
historian,  the  politician,  were  found 
at  the  table.  It  was  frequently 
a  tilt  of  freshest  wit  and  clever 
repartee.  There  every  night  after 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be 
heard  the  sparkling  epigrams  and 
wit  of  the  party  whips,  Henry 
Baring  and  Ben  Stanley,  rivals 
in  social  as  in  political  life ;  there 
might  be  seen  that  arbiter  elegan- 
tiarum,  Mr  Auriol,  whose  good 
luck,  appetite,  and  appearance  ob- 
tained him  the  name  of  "  Crock- 
ford's  Ugly  Customer."  There  the 
great  leaders,  who,  like  Charles 
Fox,  "in  retreat  laid  their  thun- 
der by,"  would  meet  on  neutral 
ground,  forgetful  of  all  party  ob- 
jects in  the  good-fellowship  of 
mutual  enjoyment.  The  dandies 
of  course  mustered  strong;  and 
there,  as  I  have  remarked,  Count 
d'Orsay  generally  every  Saturday 
night  was  seen,  and  again  on  Sun- 
day night  until  half -past  eleven, 
when  he  left,  so  as  to  reach  Gore 
House  before  the  Cinderella  hour 
of  twelve,  where  he  would  not 
unfrequently  find  some  of  those 
who  were  so  anxious  for  his  so- 
ciety waiting  at  the  gates ;  but 
he  was  safe  until  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve. 

P.  Why  was  such  a  pleasant 
resort  ever  broken  up? 

A.  In  consequence  of  the  report 
of  the  Gambling  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  our  chairman,  and  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  save 
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Crockford's,  on  the  ground  that 
the  play  was  fair,  credit  was  sel- 
dom given,  and  that  anything  was 
preferable  to  private  play.  The 
sequel  has  proved  how  correct  he 
was.  This  was  a  most  interesting 
Committee.  All  the  keepers  of  the 
various  gambling-houses,  the  bon- 
nets, touters,  and  accomplices,  were 
examined,  and  startling  revelations 
were  made.  One  episode  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses amused  us  very  much.  Some 
important  turf  authority  was  in 
the  witness-box,  and  Milner-Gib- 
son  failed  to  obtain  any  distinct 
evidence  from  him.  Then  Lord 
George  Bentinck  tackled  him,  and 
he  at  once  gave  us  full  information. 
Milner  -  Gibson  was  very  angry. 
"Why  do  you  reply  to  Lord 
George,"  he  asked,  "and  not  to 
me  1"  "  Because  his  lordship 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  you  don't."  The  whole  report 
of  that  Committee  is  well  worth 
studying  as  a  picture  of  the  turf 
and  the  gambling  circles  of  fifty 
years  ago.  But  all  the  chairman's 
efforts  failed  to  save  Crockford's. 
The  Committee  recommended  that 
on  the  declaration  of  two  house- 
holders the  police  should  be  em- 
powered to  enter  any  house  where 
public  play  was  carried  on.  Very 
shortly  after  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  required  declaration  was 
made,  and  the  police  at  once  acted 
upon  it.  In  vain  it  was  declared 
in  court  that  the  club  existed  inde- 
pendent of  play,  that  the  gaming 
was  carried  on  in  another  part  of 
the  establishment.  The  magis- 
trates decided  against  it,  ancf  it 
was  at  once  closed.  The  anticipa- 
tions of  Lord  Palmerston  proved 
to  be  correct;  for  since  then  private 
play  has  greatly  increased,  and  has 
led  to  very  painful  results. 

P.  So  there  was  an  end  of  these 
festivities  ? 

A-  An  end  of  the  play  and  of 


this  pleasant  life.  But  a  supping 
club  was  started  in  Piccadilly,  called 
the  Coventry;  it  was  not,  however, 
the  same  thing.  It  was  easy  to 
succeed  Crockford's,  but  not  to 
replace  it.  The  Coventry  .dragged 
on  a  lingering  existence.  There 
was  not  the  same  desire  to  belong 
to  it.  Coventry  House. was  very 
near  the  old  famous  club  Watier's. 

P.  The  centre  of  the  old  dandies 
you  have  been  talking  of  1 

A.  Exactly;  it  was  their  head- 
quarters. Lord  Willoughby  de  Er- 
esby,  then  Lord  Gwydyr,  was  chief 
of  the  dandies.  This  great  friend 
of  the  Prince  Regent  told  me 
how  important  the  dandy  class  of 
society  was,  not  only  socially  but 
politically ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the 
Coronation,  when  there  was  great 
fear  of  disturbances  in  consequence 
of  the  queen's  expressed  intention 
of  presenting  herself  at  the  Abbey 
during  the  ceremony,  George  IV. 
was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  and 
he  sent  for  Lord  Gwydyr  to  ask 
him  what  was  the  feeling  of  the 
dandies ;  who  replied,  "It  is  not 
favourable  to  your  Majesty."  "  I 
care  nothing  for  the  mob,"  exclaim- 
ed the  king,  "  but  I  do  for  the  dan- 
dies ! "  and  asked  Lord  Gwydyr's 
advice.  Lord  Gwydyr  suggested 
that  to  keep  them  in  good  humour 
it  might  be  well  if  his  Majesty  in- 
vited them  to  breakfast  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  on  the 
morning  of  the  Coronation.  The 
king  acquiesced.  A  grand  break- 
fast was  prepared  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  king  regained  all  his  popu- 
larity with  the  dandies. 

P.  You  spoke  of  the  private  play 
which  followed  on  the  closing  of 
Crockford's;  but  surely,  from  all 
you  have  heard,  much  larger  for- 
tunes were  lost  formerly  than  have 
been  lost  in  recent  days  1 

A.  That  is  quite  possible;  but 
I  can  understand  that  the  results 
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were  not  so  bad  when  playing 
against  a  public  bank.  With  a 
public  bank  there  can  be  no  per- 
sonal quarrels,  no  bitter  feel- 
ings awakened.  A  man  loses  his 
money;  there  is  an  end  of  it.  No 
one  can  be  personally  reproached 
or  suspected ;  there  is  no  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
afterwards;  there  are  no  ties  of 
affection  and  friendship  broken. 
This  was  Lord  Palmerston's  con- 
tention. No  doubt  immense  for- 
tunes were  squandered  at  Crock- 
ford's,  and  the  high  play  and  high 
living  were  attended  with  the  sad- 
dest results.  I  have  been  told  on 
unquestionable  authority  that  sev- 
eral of  the  members  of  Watier's 
Club  committed  suicide.  I  myself 
can  recall  six  or  seven  of  that  set 
(Watier's  was  closed  before  my 
time)  who  did  so.  It  must  have 
been  a  life  of  intense  excitement, 
and  the  nervous  system  could  not 
stand  it.  Moreover,  in  those  days 
hard  drinking  was  the  custom, 
and  weakened  alike  both  mind 
and  body. 

P.  Did  you  see  much  of  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Gore  House  ? 

A.  Constantly.  He  was  always 
there.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
the  Count  d'Orsay,  who  was  such  a 
remarkable  judge  of  character,  had 
no  opinion  of  the  Prince's  ability. 
"  C'est  un  brave  gargon,"  he  used 
to  say,"  "mais  pas  d'esprit;"  and 
he  smiled  when  the  Prince  used  to 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
turn triumphant  to  France — a  con- 
viction which  he  always  possessed. 
At  the  time  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
Greek  throne  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Prince  might  be  an  excellent 
candidate  for  the  succession;  if 
elected,  he  would  have  been  so  with 
the  good  wishes  of  France  and 
England.  This  was  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's idea ;  but  when  the  Prince 
was  sounded  on  the  subject  he  de- 
clined at  once,  and  privately  ex- 


plained that  all  his  hopes  were 
centred  in  France.  He  had  such  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  future,  that 
he  used  to  say  to  his  cousin  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  (Princess 
Marie  of  Baden),  "  Marie,  when  I 
am  at  the  Tuileries  I  shall  make 
such  and  such  changes ; "  and  she 
would  reply,  "  I  wish,  Louis,  you 
would  not  always  talk  like  this — 
people  only  laugh  at  you."  Even 
when  he  was  leaving  Paris  for  his 
prison  at  Ham,  he  turned  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  guard 
of  Chasseurs  drawn  up  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  changing  the  uni- 
form of  the  regiment.  He  was  a 
regular  fatalist,  like  his  uncle  with 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz. 

P.  Louis  Napoleon  really  liked 
the  English  1 

A.  Yery  much  so.  I  recall  a 
dinner  at  the  Elysee.  We  were 
about  thirty  English  and  the  same 
number  of  French.  After  dinner, 
when,  in  French  fashion,  we  all 
rose  to  leave  the  table  with  the 
ladies,  the  President  said,  "  No, 
no,  we  follow  the  English  fashion 
to-day  ; "  so  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  establishment  wine  was  put 
on  the  table,  and  we  remained 
about  an  hour  after  the  ladies. 
He  was  always  very  kind  to  the 
English  and  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion he  had  received,  except,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  case  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington. 

P.  You  young  men  who  had  a 
fair  start  must  have  had  a  good 
time  of  it  in  those  days. 

A.  We  had  indeed.  I  was  early 
in  public  life,  and  the  political 
youth  of  the  nation  filled  a  large 
space  in  men's  minds  then;  the 
leaders  greatly  interested  them- 
selves in  the  young  generation. 
It  was  not  only  in  political  circles 
that  we  were  welcomed,  but  all  the 
salons  were  opened  to  us ;  and  there 
were  salons  then  such  as  can  never 
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exist    a^ain        The    influence    of    grace  which  constituted  the  charm 
highly  gifted  women,  pre-eminent     of  society. 


by  birth,  education,  and  manners, 
is  lost,  I  fear  never  to  be  renewed ; 
and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  renew 
the  past,  female  influence  would 
not  be  the  same  under  the  present 
conditions  of  society.  In  the  in- 
terest of  high  culture  and  breeding, 
this  is  one  of  the  most-to-be-re- 
gretted changes  in  the  last  half- 
century.  How  I  recall  the  kindly, 
genial  presence  of  Lady  Jersey, 
the  warm  greeting  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  de  Eresby,  the  perfection 
of  Lady  Palmerston's  manner,  the 
charm  of  Lady  Tankerville,  who 
combined  English  frankness  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  House  of  Gram- 
mont !  It  was  indeed  a  distinction 
to  be  received  into  any  of  these 
houses.  It  was  the  time  of  select 
recherche  dinners,  and  such  petit s 
soupers  as  those  recorded  in  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  epicu- 
rean verse : — 
"  Oh,  think  when  the  long  hours  of 

parting  are  past, 
And  we  meet  with  champagne  and  a 

chicken  at  last." 

At  this  time  Vauxhall  existed. 
Large  parties  met  there  and  re- 
turned to  supper ;  all  was  hospi- 
table and  genial,  but  there  was  no 
vulgar  extravagance.  La  famille 
Juive  and  la  famille  Benoiton  were 
not  admitted  even  into  the  outer 
halls  of  those  houses,  which  they 
have  now  supplanted  with  the 
combined  forces  of  wealth  and  vul- 
garity, and  have  changed  refine- 
ment and  good  taste  into  a  race  of 
expenditure,  when  all  things  are 
valued  by  their  cost  and  not  their 
merit.  Few  of  the  present  magnates 
of  society  could  have  been  seen  at 
Almack's,  which  temple  of  fashion 
the  great  ladies  I  have  named  pre- 
sided over,  and  without  whose 
voucher  no  one  could  gain  admis- 
sion. Almack's  was  the  portal  to 
that  select  circle  of  intellect  and 


received  in  the  early  evening  la 
prima  sera,  immediately  after  din- 
ner, without  any  special  invita- 
tion, all  their  inner  circle.  It  was 
the  hour  of  pleasant  companion- 
ship and  lively  talk,  when  wit  and 
politician  mingled  with  the  beau- 
ties of  the  day.  Alas !  even  now 
as  I  write,  the  last  of  those  grandes 
dames  has  passed  away ;  Holland 
House  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
I  never  recall  what  is  called  the 
London  season,  even  as  it  was  in 
my  youth,  without  thinking  how 
forms  and  habits  survive  the  spirit 
which  originated  and  animated 
them.  We  have  a  London  season 
now,  but  how  different  from  the 
season  of  fifty  years  ago  !  Lord 
Willoughby  said  that  in  his  dandy 
days  the  inner  circle  of  society 
certainly  never  exceeded  six  hun- 
dred, and  no  one  could  enter  it 
unless  with  the  approval  of  the 
great  ladies ;  even  the  young  men 
were  taken  round  and  duly  pre- 
sented to  them  before  they  were 
invited  within  the  sacred  circle. 
The  real  object  of  the  season  was 
to  give  the  youth  of  the  aristoc- 
racy occasions  for  meeting ;  and  it 
rarely  happened  that  any  young 
lady  of  consideration  passed  two 
seasons  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  for  life.  There 
were  no  railways  to  invite  in- 
cessant change.  Once  established 
in  town,  families  remained  there  \ 
the  same  society  met  on  every 
public  occasion,  and  each  indi- 
vidual was  thoroughly  known  to 
all  the  others.  Now  there  is  the 
same  idea  of  a  season  and  of 
society,  but  quanta  mutatus  thou- 
sands of  people  crowd  into  the 
West  End ;  the  publican  and  Jew 
have  jostled  the  aristocracy  off  the 
stage  of  London  life.  It  is  the 
hour  of  the  speculator,  the  schemer, 
the  stockbroker.  They  reign  su- 
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preme ;  there  is  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  cement  acquaintances  ; 
the  old  order  has  passed  away,  and 
the  new  order  leaves  everything  to 
be  desired,  and  year  after  year  only 
adds  to  the  long  list  of  failures 
and  disappointments  on  the  part  of 
those  families  who  cling  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  is  nothing  but  a  name. 

P.  Surely  the  ladies  you  mention 
must  have  possessed  far  greater 
merits  than  those  associated  with 
mere  fashion.  You  say  they  were 
highly  accomplished  ;  but  even 
fashion  and  accomplishments  can- 
not explain  the  vast  influence  they 
seem  to  have  exercised. 

A.  This  is  true.  I  will  take 
Lady  Jersey :  from  her  earliest 
youth  she  had  played  a  great  rdle 
in  society,  and  was  proficient  in 
the  qualifications  which  constitute 
its  charm.  An  admirable  linguist, 
all  foreigners  found  a  home  in 
Berkeley  Square.  She  possessed 
the  special  knowledge  which  ren- 
dered her  society  agreeable  to 
literary  men;  and  her  keenness 
in  politics  placed  her  at  the  head, 
as  it  made  her  house  the  centre, 
of  attraction  to  the  then  Tory 
party.  At  the  time  I  knew  her 
she  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  pop- 
ularity. Her  personal  influence 
was  remarkable.  Whenever  she 
travelled  she  met  with  exceptional 
attentions.  I  remember  when  she 
arrived  in  Paris  she  was  received 
like  royalty  by  all  the  directors  of 
the  Chemin  du  Nord  ;  and  when 
she  visited  the  Louvre  the  galleries 
were  all  lit  up,  an  honour  only 
paid  to  royalty.  She  moved  with 
a  kind  of  regal  dignity,  as  if  she 
felt  herself  to  be  the  queen  of 
society.  What  an  acquaintance 
she  had  among  the  celebrities  of 
the  day  !  She  frequently  expressed 
regret  that  she  had  never  kept  a 


list  of  those  who  had  dined  with 
her  since  she  first  lived  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Their  very  names  would 
have  been  an  interesting  record  of 
the  past.  Byron  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there.  She  told  me  that 
after  his  separation  from  Lady 
Byron,  when  he  left  the  seat  he 
had  occupied  next  her  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  the  ladies  who  ap- 
proached her  lifted  up  their  dresses 
that  they  might  not  be  polluted 
by  touching  the  floor  where  he 
had  passed,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing against  him.  It  certainly  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
to  fill  such  a  position  as  Lady 
Jersey's.  One  thing,  she  could 
rarely  go  out  at  night;  indeed, 
she  always  dined  at  home,  and  had 
a  table  for  ten  or  twelve  every 
day.  Her  intimate  friends  had 
the  privilege  of  writing  their  names 
down  at  the  house,  and  dining  there 
whenever  there  was  room.  Of 
course,  this  kind  of  life  was  very 
expensive  ;  so,  independent  of 
popularity,  prestige,  and  rank, 
other  qualifications  were  indis- 
pensable for  a  lady  of  fashion. 
Lady  Jersey's  name  recalls  to  my 
memory  one  who  was  widely 
known,  and  as  widely  appreci- 
ated and  loved.  Let  me  pay 
this  tribute  to  Lady  Clementina 
Yilliers,  the  light  of  her  home 
and  of  the  society  she  adorned. 
Some  one  remarked  to  Lord  Jersey, 
"No  one  was  perfect."  "There 
is  one  who  is  perfect  —  there  is 
Clementina,"  was  his  reply.  Her 
very  presence  lent  a  charm  to 
all  her  surroundings.  Leading 
the  gay  life  of  the  London  season, 
she  found  time  for  many  accom- 
plishments and  serious  studies. 
Needless  to  say  how  many  suitors 
she  had,  amongst  them  being  the 
Duke  d'Ossuna,1  pleasant,  agree- 
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1  The  Duke  d'Ossuna  represented  the  magnificence  of  the  old  Spanish  grandees. 
During  his  prolonged  absences,  his  palace  in  Madrid  was  kept  up  as  if  he  were 
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able,  sixteen  times  Grandee  of 
Spain.  He  renewed  over  and  over 
again  most  magnificent  offers ;  and 
he  really  was  attached  to  her,  for 
a  friend  who  long  resided  at 
Madrid  told  me  his  palace  at 
Madrid  was  full  of  drawings  of 
Lady  Clementina.  She  was  indeed 
a  pearl  which  he  hoped  he  had 
found  in  his  path  in  life ;  but  he 
pleaded  in  vain.  What  infinite 
grace  and  charm  she  possessed ! 
Well  I  remember  when  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  fancy  ball  at  the 
palace,  when  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  the  minuet,  how  we 
daily  practised  the  steps  in  Berke- 
ley Square  under  the  direction  of 
the  fleur  des  poix,  the  young  gay 
Prince  Talleyrand.  Then  Augus- 
tus Stafford  wrote  a  graceful  stan- 
za, with  which  all  sympathised, 
for  Lady  Clementina  : — 

"  May  every  hope  and  every  joy 
Combine  to  make  thy  lot 
As  tranquil  as  the  minuette, 
And  as  gay  as  the  gavotte." 

Alas !  it  was  not  to  be.  Lady 
Clementina  went  abroad  to  Ger- 
many in  1858,  and  died  there.  I 
was  told  that  she  had  a  singular 
foreknowledge  of  her  death  when 
she  left  her  home  never  to  return. 

"  In  the  sunset  of  life  there  is  mystical 

lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 

before.1' 

P.  This  was  very  sad ;  but  tell 
me  about  Lady  Palmerston.  Do 
not  you  think  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston owed  much  to  Lady  Palmer- 
ston, and  that  her  great  popularity 
and  hospitality  was  of  much  use 
in  his  relations  with  his  party  1 

A .  There  is  not  the  least  ques- 
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tion  that  Lady  Palmerston's  din- 
ners and  receptions  kept  the  party 
together.  She  was  a  perfect  hostess. 
Except  the  first  Lady  Granville,  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  possessed 
of  so  much  tact,  and,  on  great  oc- 
casions, courtesy.  Lady  Grah- 
ville's  manner  was  consummate 
acting ;  she  had  not  only  a  word, 
but  the  word,  to  say  to  all  her 
guests.  When  ambassadress  in 
Paris  she  was  always  looking  be- 
yond the  person  she  was  actually 
receiving,  and  preparing  for  the 
next.  Never  was  ambassadress 
more  popular.  But  Lady  Palmer- 
ston's frank  and  genial  manner 
really  came  from  the  heart.  She 
was  grateful  to  her  husband's  sup- 
porters, and  her  welcome  was  the 
expression  of  her  affection  for,  and 
pride  in  him.  No  leader  of  a 
party  ever  had  a  more  efficient 
helpmate  than  Lady  Palmerston 
proved  herself  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

P.  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs 
Disraeli — I  beg  her  pardon — Lady 
Beaconsfield  1 

A.  Yes;  she  was  certainly  his 
"  guide,  companion,  counsellor, 
and  friend,"  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  fully  appreciated  her  sym- 
pathy and  devotion.  He  always 
said  that  he  owed  everything  to 
her.  But  she  never  attempted  a 
salon;  hers  were  entirely  domestic 
qualities.  As  the  wife  of  a  great 
leader  and  minister  she  had  little 
influence  on  the  party;  in  fact, 
was  very  little  known.  Lady 
Palmerston  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  object  of  confirming  the 
wandering  in  their  adherence,  and 
winning  over  opponents.  Many 
a  difficult  crisis  has  been  averted 
by  Lady  Palmerston  entering  the 
room  at  the  suitable  moment,  and 


resident  there-establishment,  stables,  and  a  daily  table  for  twenty,  at  which 
'-domo  presided.     He  had  eight  chateaux  or  palaces  maintained  in  the 
dition   and  as  many  more  which  only  required  a  few  days  for  prepara- 
id  all  this  time  he  lived  in  a  small  apartment  in  Paris. 
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in  her  charming  manner  insisting 
on  the  discontented  or  disap- 
pointed one  accepting  her  gracious 
hospitality.  She  possessed  the 
power  of  making  each  visitor  feel 
that  he  was  the  guest  she  de- 
lighted to  honour;  and  thus  her 
receptions  were  highly  appreci- 
ated, and  were  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  party.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  also  admirable  in  his 
tact  and  manner.  It  was  iron- 
ically said  of  him  by  an  old  dip- 
lomatist, "  Lord  Palmerston  is  an 
excellent  Foreign  Secretary,  he 
has  so  many  pleasant  social  vices." 
One  thing  is  certain,  he  had  re- 
markable social  qualities,  he  was 
keen  in  observation,  with  a  curiosa 
felicitas  of  expression, — a  consum- 
mate actor.  An  old  friend  who 
was  recalled  from  an  important 
but  distant  legation  and  appointed 
to  an  inferior  post  in  Europe, 
came  to  me  the  day  of  his  arrival 
in  a  state  of  indignation  that  he 
had  never  been  consulted  about 
the  change.  "  I  shall  go  at  once 
to  Carlton  Gardens  and  let  his 
lordship  know  in  unmeasured 
terms  what  I  think  of  his  abom- 
inable conduct ;  afterwards  I  will 
return  and  tell  you  the  result." 
He  did  return ;  and  I  said  I 
hoped  he  had  not  minced  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Minister.  "Plague 
confound  the  fellow  !  I  never  could 
say  a  word."  "  What  do  you 
mean1?"  "Why,  I  sent  in  my 
card  and  was  kept  in  the  dining- 
room — while  he  was,  of  course,  ar- 
ranging the  scene;  for  no  sooner 
was  I  shown  into  his  study,  than 
before  I  could  utter  a  word,  he 
rushed  up,  seized  me  by  both 
hands, — '  My  dear,  dear  friend,'  he 
said,  '  I  rejoice  we  have  you  back 
amongst  us ;  you  exchange  bar- 
baric life  for  civilisation  ;  all  your 
friends  are  so  glad  to  welcome  you.' 
'  My  lord,  I  am  surprised,'  I  strug- 
gled to  say.  '  Not  a  word,  not  a 


word !  here  is  Lady  Palmerston. 
My  dear,  welcome  your  old  friend 
home  ;  he  is  one  of  us  again.  He 
will  dine  with  us  to-day — won't 
you  1  We  must  keep  you,  now  we 
have  got  you  back.  I  am  off  to  a 
Cabinet.  Lady  Palmerston,  get 
our  friend  to  tell  you  some  of 
those  anecdotes  which  used  to  de- 
light us ;  I  leave  him  in  your  care. 
Good-bye  —  au  revoir,  at  eight 
o'clock,'  and  so  he  rushed  out.  I 
am  engaged  to  dine,  and  have  lost 
my  chance  ! " 

He  possessed  great  epigram- 
matic power.  Some  one  re- 
marked there  was  no  difference 
between  occupation  and  business. 
"  Why,"  he  remarked,  "  the 
French  are  in  occupation  of  An- 
cona,  but  they  have  no  business 
there."  He  defined  a  deputation 
as  "a  noun  of  multitude,  signify- 
ing a  great  many,  but  signifying 
very  little."  He  certainly  had  the 
art  of  keeping  in  office,  hence  the 
lines  : — 

"  Full    many   a    government   I    have 

known 

For  now  twice  twenty  years, 
In  every  one  I  see  the  name 
Of  Palmerston  appears. 

But  yet  I  would  not  rashly  blame, 
And  pause  ere  I  condemn  ; 

.Did  all  these  rat  to  Palmerston, 
Or  Palmerston  to  them  ?  " 

His  vanity  gave  occasion  for 
many  a  joke ;  there  was  one,  the 
parody  on  Goldsmith's — 

"  When   some   gay  viscount   old   and 

j°Uy> 

Thinks   that   his   hair   becomes   too 

grey; 

What  art  can  chase  the  tempus  molle, 
What     art     can     drive     his    years 
away? 

The  only  art  his  years  to  cover, 
To  hide  his  age  from  every  eye, 

And  be  the  young  and  tender  lover 
We  used  to  know  him,  is  to  dye!" 
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He  might  have  been  classed  among 
the  dandies  I  have  mentioned. 

Lord  Palmevston  possessed  great 
readiness  and  tact.  A  friend  of 
mine  wished  to  obtain  a  consular 
appointment  for  a  relative — this 
was  before  the  introduction  of 
competitive  examinations.  "  Too 
happy  to  serve  you,"  said  Lord 
Palmerston.  "  Call  to-morrow  and 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done."  The 
next  day  he  proposed  a  consulship 
of  £600  a-year  in  Asia  Minor.  My 
friend  was  delighted.  But  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room,  Lord  Pal- 
merston called  out,  "I  will  have 
the  papers  sent  for  you  to  sign." 
"  What  papers  1 "  "  Why,  you  are 
aware  that  whoever  recommends 
a  consul,  is  made  responsible  for 
all  the  money  that  passes  through 
the  consul's  hands."  Need  I  add 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the 
transaction,  for  the  relative  was 
fond  of  play,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston well  knew. 

P.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
the  feud  between  Urquhart  and 
Palmerston?  You  must  have 
known  Urquhart. 

A.  Intimately ;  and  a  remark- 
able man  he  was.  His  relations 
with  Lord  Palmerston  were  curious. 
I  forget  what  was  the  original 
cause  of  Urquhart's  hatred  of  Pal- 
merston ;  of  one  thing  he  was  cer- 
tainly convinced,  that  he  (Lord 
Palmerston)  was  in  the  pay  of 
Russia,  and  betrayed  the  interest 
of  England.  The  thing  was  absurd ; 
but  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  like 
it,  and  was  very  glad  when  Urqu- 
hart had  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing forward  his  indictment  in  the 
House,  when,  as  was  expected,  he 
entirely  failed  to  substantiate  any 
of  his  charges.  From  that  moment 
the  "faith  as  it  was  in  Urquhart," 
as  the  « Spectator '  styled  it,  visibly 
declined. 

P.  Had  he  not  a  large  following  1 
A.  Very   large   indeed.      There 


were  a  great  number  of  persons, 
and  these  men  of  ability  and  con- 
sideration, who  regarded  Urquhart 
as  a  prophet — as  the  founder  of 
a  new  dispensation.      His  was  a 
strange  career.     He  was  secretary 
at     Constantinople    during     Lord 
Ponsonby's  embassy;  he  then  adopt- 
ed quite  the  oriental  life,  and  his 
influence  entirely  superseded   the 
ambassador's.     This  led  to  violent 
scenes,  and  Urquhart  was  recalled  ; 
this  was  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  who  became  acquainted  with 
Urquhart,  and  at  once  was  subject 
to  his  influence.      Had  the  king 
lived,   that  influence  would   have 
affected  any  government.     At  this 
time  '  The  Portfolio,'  a  collection  of 
documents  on  foreign  affairs,  was 
edited  and  written  by  Urquhart. 
It  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
the  diplomatic  world ;    not  alone 
by  the  new  light  it  threw  on  many 
political  and  social  questions,  but 
from   the   keen   observations    and 
ability  of  the  writer.     It  contained 
from    time   to    time    passages    of 
singular   beauty   and    remarkable 
foresight.      I  remember  when  he 
foretold  our  terrible  Afghanistan 
disasters  of  1841,  he  wrote  (I  quote 
from  memory) :    "  I  warn  you  in 
this  midnight  of  your  intoxication 
a  day-dawn  of  sorrow  is  at  hand ; 
and   although    my   voice   is    now 
raised  in  vain,  and  my  words  find 
no  responsive  echo  in  your  hearts, 
they   will   sink   into    your  spirits 
when   they  are  broken   and   sub- 
dued by  misfortune."      His    chief 
work— 'The  Spirit  of  the  East'— 
possesses   great    merit.      He   was 
entirely    master    of    the    Eastern 
question ;    and    on   his   own    evi- 
dence, like  the  poet,  he  wandered 
eastward,  not  "now  and  then,"  but 
in    his  daily  life.      His  house  at 
Watford  was  an    Eastern  palace, 
with  a  Turkish  bath  (for  it  was 
Mr  Urquhart  who  introduced  Turk- 
ish baths  into  this  country),  which 
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in  luxuriousness  was  inferior  to 
none  in  Constantinople.  Here  Mr 
Urquhart  passed  much  of  his  time 
writing  and  sipping  sherbet,  with 
the  thermometer  at  140  to  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  repasts 
consisted  of  piloffs,  kabobs,  Indian 
curries,  and  sauces.  He  expended 
all  the  fortune  he  inherited,  and 
the  large  sums  he  received  from 
his  many  followers,  on  missions 
and  couriers  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Through  him  the  world  was 
to  be  renewed.  Never  Avas  a 
greater  instance  of  how  faith  in 
one's  self  can  affect  others.  Al- 
though he  has  long  passed  away 
from  public  life,  his  memory  sur- 
vives among  many  who  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  affairs.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  New- 
castle, and  in  many  large  towns, 
still  exist,  and  have  not  lost  faith 
in  their  great  master,  with  whom 
they  were  always  in  constant  com- 
munication. Numerous  deputa- 
tions arrived  from  these  local 
bodies,  to  ask  advice  as  to  candi- 
dates for  Parliament,  or  for  an 
opinion  on  the  important  foreign 
question  of  the  day.  Woe  betide 
the  individual  who  presumed  to 
differ  from,  or  wrongly  interpret, 
the  oracle  ! 

Lord  Houghton  tells  us  in  his 
melodious  verse — 

' '  Westward  roll  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
Eastward  turn  the  thoughts  of  men. " 

Every  thought  of  Urquhart  turned 
eastward  :  he  could  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  East  in  the  most 
trifling  incident  —  each  thought 
was  oriental.  One  morning  he 
called  on  me  accompanied  by  a 
tailor  :  he  was  to  be  the  best  man 
at  a  wedding,  and  wished  for  my 
advice  as  to  his  costume  for  the 
ceremony.  There  was  a  Scotch 
plaid  lying  on  a  chair,  and  the 
tailor,  a  little  sallow  sharp-nosed 
man,  happened  to  take  it  up,  and 


threw  it  over  his  shoulder.  Ur- 
quhart paused  in  the  discussion, 
as  to  blue  frock-coat  or  blue  dress- 
coat,  gilt  or  plain  buttons,  looked 
at  the  tailor,  went  to  him  with 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
"Sir,  you  are  an  Eastern."  "A 
what,  sir  T'  said  the  astounded  man. 
"  An  Eastern, — an  Arab.  No  one 
without  Eastern  blood  could  have 
worn  a  plaid  in  that  way.  What's 
yourname1?"  "Jones,  sir."  "Your 
Christian  name  V'  "  Abraham." 
"  Exactly ;  I  was  sure  it  was 
Eastern.  I  don't  care  what  your 
name  is, — Jones,  Potts,  anything 
you  like, — you  may  tell  your  fam- 
ily that  they  may  call  themselves 
what  they  like ;  but  they  are 
Arabs,  they  come  from  the  East, 
and  they  should  be  proud  of  it." 

Urquhart  invited  me  for  two 
days  to — I  forget  the  Eastern  name 
he  gave  his  house  at  Watford,  by 
the  river-side — but  he  added,  "if 
you  come  early  you  can  take  a 
bath."  I  was  not  greatly  tempted 
to  take,  as  I  supposed  he  intended, 
a  dip  in  the  Thames;  but  I  left 
early,  and  reached  the  house  about 
10  o'clock,  where  I  was  received  by 
two  servants  in  oriental  costume, 
who  salaamed  as  they  showed  me 
into  the  drawing-room.  "Fam- 
ily all  in  bath,"  said  one.  "All 
in  the  river  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  No 
river,  no  river,  sahib !  in  bath." 
It  seemed  an  extraordinary  recep- 
tion, still  more  so  when  a  small 
child,  with  only  a  little  linen  cloth 
on  and  all  dripping  wet,  entered 
the  room,  made  a  low  salaam, 
kissed  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
forehead,  and  said,  "Papa  and 
mamma  leave  bath  soon,"  and  then 
ran  away.  What  it  all  meant  I 
could  not  imagine,  never  having 
heard  of  this  Eastern  life  and  Turk- 
ish baths;  but  presently  the  two 
orientals  again  appeared,  threw 
open  the  folding- doors  at  one  end 
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of  the  room,  and  a  procession  such 
as  was  seldom  seen  in  the  West, 
appeared.  It  was  headed  by  Mr 
and  Mrs  Urquhart,  in  turbans  and 
large  white  sheets,  fringed  with 
gold  embroidery,  thrown  over  them. 
They  were  followed  by  three  or 
four  young  men  in  similar  cos- 
tumes, only  not  quite  so  magnifi- 
cent. These,  I  learnt  subsequently, 
were  the  private  secretaries  ;  then 
followed  a  large  retinue  of  servants, 
some  still  in  a  very  moist  condition. 
No  word  was  spoken.  Urquhart 
saluted  me  in  Eastern  fashion,  said 
in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Breakfast  will 
be  ready  in  an  hour,"  and  the 
pageant  passed  on.  This  delay 
brought  it  to  half-past  11.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  admire  the  beau- 
tiful furniture  of  the  rooms,  most- 
ly of  Eastern  production.  When 
my  host  and  hostess  returned  they 
were  in  ordinary  dress.  At  length, 
to  my  great  relief,  breakfast  was 
announced,  and  I  found  myself  re- 
calling my  young  life  in  Smyrna. 
Except  that  we  were  given  knives 
and  forks,  we  might  have  been  eat- 
ing in  an  Eastern  bazaar.  After 
breakfast  the  bath  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  for  through  the  folding- 
doors  I  was  shown  into  a  beautiful- 
ly furnished  boudoir.  This  led  at 
once  into  a  room  lined  with  white 
marble,  inlaid  with  gold  work. 
Here  were  seats  with  embroidered 
cushions,  there  were  tables  covered 
with  goblets  such  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini  would  not  have  despised. 
I  may  say  that  this  description 
was  the  result  of  subsequent  ob- 
servation ;  for  when  first  the  heavy 
crimson  velvet  portieres,  which 
separated  it  from  the  boudoir, 
were  drawn  aside,  I  was  complete- 
ly overcome  by  a  rush  of  hot  air. 
"I  forgot,"  said  Urquhart,  who 
observed  my  astonishment,  "you 
are  not  accustomed  to  a  Turkish 
bath." 

"  I  never  have  even  heard  of  it." 


"Well,  it  will  be  a  new  life,  a 
new  revelation  for  you.     You  think 
this  hot ;  why,  it  is  only  140.    I  sit 
for  hours  in  this  at  180  degrees, 
read,    write,   and   sip   sherbet.      I 
undertake  to  say  that  any  invalid, 
no  matter  what  his  ailment  or  his 
age,  put  in  here  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at    180   degrees,    he   would 
leave  all  his  maladies  in  the  bath, 
and   come  out  fresh   as   a  youth. 
Now  you  will  try  it1?" 
"No,  I  thank  you." 
" To  please  me?" 
"  Not   even   to   please  you.     I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  it,  for  it  re- 
calls my  early  Eastern  travel,  and 
certainly  seems  the  perfection  of 
luxury."     Then  we  passed   on  to 
what  my  guide  called  the  cooling 
room.     This  really  was  delightful 
— a  gentle  warmth  of  temperature, 
divans  placed  all  round  it,  amber- 
mouthed  pipes  inviting  the  bather 
to  soothe  his  nerves.     In  all  these 
rooms  there  was  a  subdued  light, 
such  light  as  half  conceals  the  grace 
which  it  reveals.     It  was  admirable 
in  the  combination  of  richness  and 
good  taste.     I  could  well  picture 
the  Sybarite  existence  of  the  man 
of  deep  and  earnest  thought  dream- 
ing his  dreams  in  such  an  epicurean 
calm  •  for  silence  was  written  up 
in  large  letters.     So  here  the  recluse 
or  student  might  indulge  the  dolce 
far  niente  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
all  who  came  within  the  influence 
of   Mr    Urquhart   were  bound  to 
go  through   this   process  of   puri- 
fication.     Seeing  that    I    had   no 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  bath, 
we  passed  from  the   bath  to  the 
garden. 

Here  was  seen  another  proof  of 
his  wonderful  energy  and  thought. 
From  far  and  wide  visitors  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mr  Urquhart 
and  his  eccentricities,  or,  as  his 
disciples  called  them,  his  myste- 
rious qualities,  came  to  see  his 
strawberries ;  they  were  excep- 
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tional  in  size  arid  flavour.  This 
result  was  achieved  by  digging 
trenches  six  feet  deepj  filling  in 
four  feet  of  any  refuse,  even  dead 
leaves,  decayed  branches,  then 
covering  this  with  two  feet  of  soil, 
and  between  the  rows  of  plants 
placing  slates  so  as  to  preserve  the 
heat  engendered  by  the  decayed 
substance.  The  effect  was  remark- 
able, although  it  must  be  said 
that  others  have  tried  a  similar 
process  in  other  parts,  and  the 
result  has  not  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory;  but  his  attention  to  gardening 
proved  the  remarkable  versatility 
of  mind  of  my  entertainer,  and 
walks,  shrubberies,  and  flower-beds 
were  all  kept  in  perfection  of 
"order.  Here  we  strolled,  and 
Urquhart  gave  me  most  interest- 
ing information  on  the  Eastern 
question,  which  was  shortly  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  knowledge  of  treaties, 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
was  very  great,  and  his  remarks 
were  interspersed  with  amusing 
anecdotes.  I  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  as  if  I  were  a  disciple  of 
his  school.  Now  and  then  I  ven- 
tured a  remark  ;  but  before  my 
sentence  was  concluded,  he  would 
stop  me  with  "  I  know  what  you 
are  about  to  say,  but  first  let  -me 
tell  you  par  parenthese,  so  and  so." 
In  vain  did  I  try  to  edge  in  an 
observation :  on  went  my  host  in 
one  roll  of  interesting  matter, 
clothed  in  eloquent  language.  At 
last  my  attention  was  exhausted, 
and  I  suggested  an  adjournment. 

"  We  have  had  a  delightful  talk," 
said  Urquhart,  "and  really  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  any  one  so  well 
informed  on  these  questions.  I 
agree  with  most  of  your  views." 
As  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  any  opinions,  Mr 
Urquhart's  imagination  must  have 
been  very  vivid.  The  dinner  was 


in  the  same  oriental  style  as  the 
breakfast.  While  we  were  at  table 
a  secretary  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  from  one  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 

"How  long  have  they  been  here?" 

"  Two  hours." 

"  Have  you  shown  them  all  over 
the  grounds  1 " 

"We  have  shown  them  every- 
thing, sir." 

"Well  I  shall  not  be  ready  to 
receive  them  for  nearly  two  hours 
more.  Is  the  bath  well  heated  ?  " 

"160  degrees,  sir." 

"Put  them  into  the  bath  !  "  And 
so,  to  their  astonishment,  these  poli- 
tical pilgrims,  who  had  never  heard 
of  a  Turkish  bath,  found  themselves 
suddenly  plunged  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  torrid  intensity;  nor  less 
must  they  have  been  surprised  at 
the  evidence  of  Sybarite  luxury  in 
the  life  of  the  preacher  of  the  new 
dispensation.  When  Mr  Urquhart 
was  ready  for  the  interview,  we 
assembled  in  the  large  hall;  the 
deputation  was  courteously  wel- 
comed by  Eastern  observances — 
for  one  of  Urquhart's  creeds  was 
that  hand-shaking  was  one  of  the 
results  of  a  degraded  civilisation. 
After  the  question  was  asked  on 
what  particular  subject  they  re- 
quired information,  Mr  Urquhart 
let  forth  with  a  knowledge  and 
volubility  which  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  his  morning's  exer- 
tions. Treaty  after  treaty  was 
quoted  with  an  amount  of  detail 
perfectly  astounding,  denunciations 
against  Palmerston  rolled  forth  in 
unlimited  flow.  « '  What, "  he  asked, 
"must  be  the  errors  and  weak- 
nesses of  a  nation  when  a  traitor 
like  Lord  Palmerston  is  enthroned 
in  the  highest  place,  and  governs 
this  great  people  1 " 

Unfortunately  for  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  interview,  one  of 
the  deputation  ventured  to  remark, 
"  There  is  one  point  you  have 
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mentioned,  Mr  Urquhart,  on  which 
I  presume  to  differ  from  you." 

"  What !  "  shrieked  out  Urqu- 
hart, amid  responsive  groans  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
establishment— "What !  do  I  hear 
you  differ  from  me?  Why,  sir, 
you  come  to  learn  here,  to  have 
your  contemptible  ignorance  en- 
lightened, to  sit  at  my  feet  and 
listen;  and  you  differ  from  me! 
Are  you  mad  1 "  and  so  saying  he 
rushed  at  the  trembling  culprit, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  shook 
him,  while  the  three  friends  tried 
to  assist  him,  and  adjured  Urqu- 
hart to  forgive  the  outrage.  "  He 
never  meant  this,  Mr  Urquhart; 
he  only  asked  for  a  little  more 
information." 

At  last  the  great  man  was  ap- 
peased, and  quiet  restored.  The 
lecture  continued  to  a  late  hour. 
When  I  was  shown  to  my  bed- 
room I  found  a  bedstead  and 
blankets,  but  no  sheets  and  pillows. 
"  Is  this  my  bed  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course,"  was  the  reply ; 
"what  is  the  matter  with  it?" 
for  my  surprise  was  apparent. 

"  Why,  there  are  no  sheets  or 
pillows " 

"Sheets  and  pillows!  Well, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  am  disappointed 
in  you.  I  was  just  congratulating 
myself,  after  all  you  said  this 
morning,  on  having  at  last  found 
in  the  younger  generation  a  man 
who  was  superior  to  the  contempti- 
ble ideas  of  what  is  called  civilisa- 
tion. Sheets  and  pillows  !  Why, 
sir," — and  here  his  voice  rose  to  the 
oratorical  pitch — "  do  you  imagine 
our  forefathers  in  the  days  of 
England's  greatness,  before  men 
like  Palmerston  were  permitted  to 
drag  on  a  guilty  existence, — do 
you  suppose  they  cared  for  sheets 
and  pillows  ?  It  is  this  miserable 
contemptible  luxury  that  is  the 
ruin  of  England.  Sheets  and  pil- 
lows !  Well,  I  did  not  expect  this 
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of  you.  Our  bed  is  on  the  floor 
with  blankets  ;  our  children's  the 
floor  without  blankets.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, as  my  guest,  you  shall  have 
sheets."  And  then  there  was  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  house- 
hold. At  last  sheets  were  brought, 
but  they  must  have  been  taken 
direct  from  the  water-tub,  for  they 
were  so  wet  that  Mr  Urquhart 
had  his  own  way,  and  I  had  to 
roll  the  blankets  round  me  and 
wait  for  day. 

P.  What  connection  was  there 
between  civilisation,  Turkish  baths, 
and  Palmerston's  supposed  Rus- 
sian intrigues  1 

A.  Urquhart's  theory  was,  that 
a  nation  must  be  in  the  last  state 
of  decline  to  admit  of  the  exist- 
ence, much  less  of  the  rule,  of 
such  a  "  criminal "  as  he  styled 
Lord  Palmerston,  —  rather  a  far- 
fetched conclusion,  even  if  his  pre- 
mises were  correct.  But  Urquhart 
did  not  care  for  logic,  he  demand- 
ed faith,  what,  as  I  have  said,  the 
'  Spectator '  styled  the  "  faith  as 
it  is  in  Urquhart,"  one  article  of 
which  was  that  only  those  have 
enlightened  minds  who  have 
clean  bodies — hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  baths.  He 
found  devoted  adherents  amongst 
the  ablest  men.  Monteith  of  Car- 
stairs,  one  of  those  who  at  Cam- 
bridge were  styled  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (amongst  whom  were 
Tennyson,  Hallam,  all  men  of 
distinguished  ability),  entirely  be- 
lieved in  him  as  the  Saviour  of 
Society. 

P.  Was  the  Monteith  you  speak 
of  the  son  of  Monteith  of  Carstairs, 
who  received  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1835  in  Glasgow? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Sir  Robert's  election  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University.  I  can 
remember  the  sensation  Sir  Robert 
created  when  he  visited  Glasgow. 
A  grand  banquet  was  given  him, 
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and  his  speech,  like  his  inaugural 
address,  was  a  noble  effort,  and 
produced  a  deep  impression;  but 
I  recall  a  passage  which  gave 
occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  parody 
and  amusement.  Sir  Robert  de- 
scribed how  he  travelled  through 
Scotland,  "not  in  a  luxurious 
post-chaise,  but  on  a  humble  but 
faithful  steed."  Lord  Lytton  in 
his  admirable  satire,  the  "New 
Timon,"  says — 

"Now,  on  his  humble  but  his  faithful 

steed 
Sir   Robert   rides,    he    never   rides   at 

speed." 

Old  Mr  Monteith  was  very  proud 
of  having  Sir  Robert  as  his  guest 
on  this  important  occasion.  Mr 
Monteith  was  a  very  remark- 
able man — one  of  the  last  of  the 
city  magnates,  in  the  days  of  tap- 
pit  hens  and  Glasgow  punch — of 
shrewd  sense  and  great  benevo- 
lence. His  son,  the  late  Robert 
Monteith,  came  very  early  under 


the  Urquhart  influence,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  his 
disciples.  Urquhart  never  moved 
without  a  tribe  of  secretaries  and 
clerks.  His  correspondence  was 
enormous.  I  have  always  been  sur- 
prised that  some  portion  of  it  has 
not  been  published;  it  would  throw 
light  on  a  great  many  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

P.  I  can  well  imagine  his  papers 
to  be  of  great  interest.  And  now 
you  must  let  me  say  that  you 
have  told  me  a  great  deal  which 
interests  me.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  publish  what  I  recollect  of 
your  reminiscences,  they  will  prove 
far  more  acceptable  to  the  public 
than  any  historic  essay.  And  why 
should  you  not  continue  these  re- 
collections of  the  past  in  a  future 
number  of  '  Maga,'  if  we  find  that 
my  readers  sympathise  with  my 
view  1 

A.  Willingly.  I  will  find  the 
memories  of  the  past  if  you  find 
the  readers. 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF    LAKE     NYASSA. 


THE  latest  extension  of  Brit- 
ish enterprise  in  Africa,  and  its 
acknowledgment  by  the  Imperial 
Government  by  the  grant  of  a 
charter  to  the  British  South 
African  Company,  has  once  more 
directed  public  attention  to  the 
regions  of  the  Zambesi,  and  awak- 
ened an  interest  in  that  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  At  present 
the  energies  of  the  promoters  are 
mainly  engrossed  in  dealing  with 
the  territories  more  specifically 
named  in  their  charter  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Zambesi;  and 
the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
African  Lakes  Company,  Limited, 
on  the  river  Shire  and  on  Lake 
Nyassa,  with  the  new  chartered 
company,  has  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely completed. 

This  northern  country  of  Nyas- 
saland  has  for  many  years  been 
the  sphere  of  missionary  effort  by 
three  or  four  different  missions, 
each  holding  several  stations,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  several 
small  trading  depots  of  the  Lakes 
Company,  who  have  done  some- 
thing towards  developing  the  trade 
of  the  country  by  placing  steamers 
both  on  the  lake  and  the  rivers. 
It  has,  moreover,  recently  been  the 
scene  of  an  effort — still  continued, 
though  little  supported — to  check 
the  aggression  of  the  slave-traders 
who  infest  this  country,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  main  bulk  of 
slaves  for  the  plantations  of  Pemba 
and  the  coast,  and  for  export,  are 
drawn.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  long  neglect  of  years 
atoned  for  in  such  fashion  as  shall 
benefit  Africa,  and  who  have  in- 
terests in  its  development  above 
and  apart  from  the  price  of  shares 
in  each  new  company,  whose  talis- 
man and  watchword  is  Gold, — to 


these,  this  country  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  whose  fate  still  hangs 
in  the  balance,  will  offer  more 
points  of  interest  than  any  other 
in  Africa.  I  conclude  that  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  for 
years,  and  with  the  most  splendid 
results,  been  endeavouring  to  do 
good  to  this  country,  have  already 
read  what  has  recently  been  writ- 
ten on  the  general  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Let  me  now  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  more  particularly 
what  sort  of  a  place  Lake  Nyassa  is, 
and  what  sort  of  people  live  there. 
We  will  travel  there  together  in 
imagination  for  a  brief  half-hour. 

Hurriedly  we  pass  over  the  four 
or  five  days'  boat  journey  up  the 
Kwakwa  river,  from  our  start- 
ing-point on  the  coast  at  Quilli- 
mane, — for  this  is  not  "  a  time  to 
memory  dear." 

Yet  it  has  its  fascinations.  The 
trees  on  either  bank  drooping  into 
the  silent  river,  great-limbed  aca- 
cias with  their  feathery  foliage  and 
sweet-scented  yellow  blossoms,  and 
large  fig-trees  festooned  with  giant 
creepers ;  the  glorious,  though  per- 
haps for  you  too  powerful,  sun- 
shine; the  cheery  and  incessant 
boatmen's  song  as  they  dip  their 
paddles  simultaneously  to  the  ca- 
dence; the  lovely-tinted  reed-war- 
blers and  gay  butterflies  ;  and  soar- 
ing above  all  the  great  fish-eagle 
with  his  weird  cry,  more  weird  and 
striking  even  than  the  lion's  roar, — 
all  these  are  new  to  us  and  charm 
us.  But  as  evening  falls,  the  curse 
of  the  Kwakwa,  the  myriads  on 
myriads  of  mosquitoes,  come  forth 
— a  misty  army  athirst  for  blood 
— and  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
light  a  fire  of  green  wood  and  sit 
in  the  blinding  smoke,  though  it 
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draws  involuntary  tears  from  our 
eyes,  to  escape  the  smarting  pain 
of  their  venomous  bites.  The  night 
is  a  weary  one,  for  no  mosquito- 
net  seems  proof  on  the  Kwakwa ; 
and  in  our  very  dreams  we  wonder 
what  human  fiends  the  Buddhist 
creed  deems  to  be  fit  tenants  after 
death  of  the  mosquito  world.  The 
indispensable  morning  dip  is  some- 
what hazardous,  for  the  river  is 
full  of  crocodiles.  So  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  Kwakwa  journey, 
where  we  must  transfer  ourselves 
and  effects  across  to  the  Zambesi, 
a  portage  of  four  miles.  It  is  a 
noble  river,  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  here.  We  are  still 
in  the  fever  zone,  and  shall  be  till 
we  leave  the  river.  Almost  oppo- 
site is  the  mighty  baobab -tree, 
under  which  lies  Livingstone's  wife  ; 
other  graves  around  testify  to  the 
fatal  malaria  of  the  place.  The 
fever  is  bad  enough ;  I  will  not  in- 
flict on  you  a  description,  which 
would  perhaps  be  worse !  Soon 
we  branch  off  to  our  right  and 
ascend  the  Shire,  a  broad,  fine 
river  running  into  the  Zambesi, 
and  push  on  through  the  Moram- 
bala  marshes,  with  the  great  moun- 
tain looming  in  front  and  oil  our 
right.  And  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready experienced  an  attack  of 
fever,  I  can  promise  it  to  you  here. 
As  we  wind  in  and  out  along  the 
dead  flat  country,  the  Morambala 
mountain  assumes  new  shapes,  and 
is  now  on  our  right,  now  on  our 
left,  and  anon  almost  behind  us, 
so  interminable  are  the  windings 
of  the  river ;  but  it  seems  to  get 
no  nearer. 

Islands  of  water -cabbage  and 
vegetable  debris  of  all  kinds  float 
past  us,  and  so  we  reach  and 
pass  through  the  Elephant  marshes. 
Doubtless,  in  no  very  distant  past, 
all  this  country  was  a  shallow  lake, 
over  which  the  great  Morambala 
kept  silent  watch  in  the  times 


when  these  dreary  swamps  had 
never  echoed  to  the  sound  of  the 
white  man's  rifle.  Many,  indeed, 
believe  that  the  ancient  Portu- 
guese discoveries  of  a  great  lake 
with  a  mountain  rising  out  of  it 
referred  to  these  swamps,  then 
flooded,  and  not  to  the  real  Nyassa, 
as  now  alleged.  So  we  reach  the 
Makololo  chief  Mlauri.  A  quaint 
old  man  and  a  fine-looking  old 
chief  he  is.  He  will  talk  to  you 
only  in  English,  for  it  is  the  boast 
of  his  life  that  he  was  Dr  Living- 
stone's private  servant,  and  follow- 
ed him  here  from  far-off  lands  in 
the  far,  far  interior.  His  English, 
however,  is  altogether  unique,  and 
to  me  was  unintelligible.  He  has 
ever  been  our  loyal  friend ;  but 
they  say  that  the  Portuguese  have 
lately  been  telling  him  that  it  is 
due  to  the  English  that  the  supply 
of  powder  and  guns  has  been  stop- 
ped. He  is  a  keen  elephant-hunt- 
er, and  the  result  is  that  (persuad- 
ed the  Portuguese  will  give  him 
arms)  he  is  beginning  to  waver  in 
his  loyalty  to  us ;  and  lately  the 
little  steamer  on  the  river  was 
fired  on  almost  opposite  his  village. 
We  hear  that  Consul  Johnston 
has  presented  the  British  flag  to 
the  Makololo  chiefs  quite  recently; 
and  a  telegram  in  the  '  Times '  an- 
nounces that  war  was  imminent 
between  them  and  the  Portuguese 
expedition  under  Major  Serpa  Pin- 
to. Already  treaties  of  all  sorts 
are  in  existence  between  these 
Makololo  and  the  British.  If 
these  and  our  flag  mean  anything, 
we  earnestly  hope  our  allies  will 
not  be  left  in  the  lurch  when  the 
time  comes — and  it  would  seem  to 
have  come  now — to  fulfil  our  part 
of  the  contract. 

Next  day  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  first  river  voyage.  A  weary 
climb  for  30  miles  up  gradients 
which  Highlanders  may  think 
trifling  (for  we  are  among  Scots- 
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men  now),  but  which  an  average 
man  is  glad  to  see  below  and  be- 
hind him,  and  we  are  at  Man- 
dala,  and  Blantyre  on  the  Shire" 
Highlands,  some  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  We  have  agreed  to 
journey  on  the  lake,  but  you  must 
halt  here  a  moment,  or  you  would 
outrage  the  generous  Scotch  hos- 
pitality ;  besides,  there  is  only  one 
Blantyre  in  Africa,  and  nothing 
like  it  anywhere  else.  Savage 
Africa  lies  all  around,  but  passing 
up  the  long  avenue  of  blue  eucalyp- 
ti, we  find  ourselves  in  an  oasis  of 
civilisation,  the  more  striking  and 
complete  from  the  contrast.  Well- 
built  and  neatly  thatched  houses 
of  solid  brick,  enclosing  a  square 
beautifully  kept  in  shrubs  and 
flowers,  all  watered  by  a  highly 
skilful  system  of  irrigation  chan- 
nels (which  bring  the  water  from 
a  distant  brook),  give  a  British 
homely  charm  to  the  picture,  and 
disarm  surprise,  when  we  find  well- 
stocked  kitchen-gardens,  carpen- 
ters' shops,  brickmaking,  and  laun- 
dry establishments  all  around  us. 
The  mission  children  are  dressed 
in  spotlessly  clean  clothes,  and 
look  bright  and  happy.  It  is  a 
mission  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Unlike  most  others,  it 
is  not  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
filthy  and  arrogant  tribe,  who, 
while  dreading  and  respecting  the 
superiority  of  the  white  men,  are 
yet  fully  cognisant  of  their  own 
brute  force.  Few  villages  lie  even 
near  it,  and  over  most  of  these  the 
head  of  the  mission  exercises  a 
right  of  arbitration  and  rough 
jurisdiction.  The  children  are 
not  haphazard  comers,  here  to- 
day and  absent  by  some  whim  to- 
morrow, but  boarders — many  com- 
ing from  far,  the  sons  of  chiefs  and 
head-men.  Over  this  little  model 
colony  preside  the  genii  loci— Rev. 


D.  C.  Scott  and  his  wife — and  I 
know  not  which  exercises  the 
greater  influence  for  good.  This 
influence  is  extraordinary,  for  no 
one  more  quickly  recognises  the 
real  gentleman  than  the  African 
savage.  It  is  a  tempting  spot  to 
linger  in,  either  in  fact  or  on 
paper.  I  would  like  to  write  fully 
of  the  Shire  Highlands;  of  the 
very  pretty  church,  so  pretentious 
in  its  architectural  beauty  as  to 
have  gained  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"Blantyre  Cathedral";  of  Dr 
Bowie  and  his  work ;  of  Mandala, 
and  Mr  Moir's  many  experiments 
with  dogs,  goats,  horses,  poultry ; 
or  of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  of 
Mr  Buchanan's  sugar  and  coffee  at 
Zomba  ; — but  we  must  push  on  to 
Nyassa,  and  I  must  refer  you  to 
Mr  Buchanan's  interesting  book.1 

After  the  first  mile  or  two,  it 
is  a  gentle,  almost  imperceptible, 
downward  slope,  which  takes  us  to 
the  Shire  again,  above  the  cata- 
racts. Beautifully  tinted  gladioli, 
and  a  thousand  lovely  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  are  around  us  on 
our  way  to  Matope — the  Lakes 
Company's  depot  on  the  upper 
river.  Hence  we  ascend  the  river 
again  by  the  little  steamer,  the 
Ilala — whose  history  is  a  chapter 
of  African  romance  in  itself — or 
by  open  boat,  according  to  the  time 
of  year  and  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  river. 

As  we  near  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  on  our  left  lie  village  after 
village,  some  of  huge  size,  and 
densely  populated.  This  is  Mpon- 
da's,  a  semi -Arab  chief,  wholly 
under  Arab  influence.  The  river 
is  narrow  here,  and  his  guns  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  the  lake. 
It  is  the  point  of  the  greatest 
strategic  importance  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  For  years  friendly 
relations  have  been  maintained 


1  The  Shir^  Highlands.     By  J.  Buchanan. 
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between  the  British  and  him; 
nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  make  a  fair  and  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  him.  We  had 
no  rivals.  No  other  nationality 
had  come  so  far,  except  a  fortuitous 
explorer  or  two.  Twelve  months 
ago,  those  interested  in  the  good  of 
this  land  urged  by  all  means  in 
their  power  that  steps  should  now 
be  taken  to  establish  our  rights 
here;  their  voice  was  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  desert.  The  result  they 
foresaw  has  recently  happened. 
The  Portuguese,  who,  whatever 
they  may  have  done  in  prehistoric 
periods  of  African  exploration, 
were  unable  in  modern  times  to 
penetrate  to  these  parts — so  great 
was  the  dislike  to  them  and  their 
ways  by  Mlauri  and  the  lower  river 
chiefs — have  taken  advantage  of 
the  peaceable  relations  established 
by  the  British,  and  of  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  import  of  arms,  which 
allowed  them  to  equip  expeditions 
and  prevent  others  importing  an 
ounce  of  powder,  and  pushing 
their  way  up  (about  last  January), 
have  presented  their  inevitable  flag 
to  Mponda,  and  washed  down  the 
dose  by  the  present  of  an  express 
rifle  and  other  goods, — regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  gift  of  arms  to 
natives  and  Arabs  was  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  their  compact  with 
the  blockading  Powers.  So  now 
they  have  a  treaty  and  a  piece  of 
land  in  possession,  and  claim  a 
right  to  the  south  of  the  lake, — 
and  recent  news  says  that  they 
are  fortifying  Mponda's.  He  is  a 
noted  slaver,  and  with  the  Portu- 
guese will  come  the  introduction 
of  spirits — hitherto  rigorously  pro- 
hibited by  our  missionaries  and 
traders  ;  and  I  fear  lest  the  good 
results  of  years  of  patient  work 
be  lost.  Should  these  claims  be 
allowed  unopposed  by  England,  it 
would  be  useless  for  traders  to 
attempt  to  work  at  the  north  of 


the  lake,  when  the  whole  waterway 
thither,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
lake,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rival 
Power,  who  hitherto  has  not  shown 
herself  friendly.  Already  we  are 
twelve  months  late,  but  all  is  not 
lost  yet.  Will  not  the  British 
public  interest  themselves  for  those 
who  have  for  years  done  so  much 
for  the  good  of  this  country  1  Will 
not  those  who  admire  the  unpre- 
tending heroism  of  lives  devoted 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the 
establishment  of  missions  and  the 
culture  of  the  people  raise  a  voice 
on  their  behalf  *?  Are  there  those 
to  whom  this  does  not  appeal? 
Will  they  then  see  substantial 
British  claims  to  a  fertile  country 
offering  a  market  for  our  manu- 
factures, and  promising  to  yield 
very  important  products  in  return 
— among  which  we  now  know  gold 
to  be  included,  —  will  they  allow 
this  to  lapse  into  the  hands  of  a 
nation  who  has  no  claim  beyond 
certain  ancient  and  disputed  docu- 
ments of  discovery, — of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  were  themselves, 
it  appears,  ignorant  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  which  had 
through  their  own  oversight,  - 
nation  who  has  done  nothing  worth 
speaking  of  for  her  East  African 
possessions,  —  who  levies  a  poll- 
tax  on  the  wretched  negro,  and 
gives  him  nothing  in  return,  and 
has  made  neither  bridge,  nor  road, 
nor  rail,  nor  irrigation  during  the 
three  hundred  years  she  boasts  to 
have  occupied  certain  places  on  the 
Zambesi  and  coast1?  Guns,  powder, 
and  spirits  she  largely  imports, — 
these  do  not  improve  the  status 
of  the  natives  !  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  Britain  to  repudiate  these 
claims,  and  insist  on  her  own 
undeniable  rights  to  the  Shire 
Highlands  and  the  territories  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Nyassa. 
Once  proclaim  with  no  wavering 
voice  our  policy  there, — only  let  it 
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be  understood  that  we  mean  to 
stand  by  our  rights,  and  companies 
and  charters  will  spring  up  speedily, 
to  work  the  gold  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  land  ;  and  with  their 
advent  will  disappear  the  Arab 
aggression  and  slave-trade  of  this 
country,  at  present  acknowledged 
to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
slave-trader's  hunting-grounds. 

Our  present  object  is  to  visit 
Nyassa  and  its  people,  and  to 
spend  with  them  a  more  intimate 
half-hour  than  can  be  gained  by  a 
study  of  the  map.  The  view,  as 
we  steam  in  the  little  Ilala  round 
Cape  Maclear,  into  the  old  mission 
station  of  Livingstonia,  is  pictur- 
esque in  the  extreme.  A  few  feet 
from  shore  we  are  in  blue  water 
many  fathoms  deep,  yet  so  clear 
that  we  can  see  the  bottom  as  it 
were  but  a  foot  below  us,  and  the 
water-growths  and  shells,  and  many 
coloured  fishes.  Above  and  be- 
hind us  tower  the  rugged  boulders 
of  the  hills,  and  in  front  of  this 
fairy  port  are  a  series  of  islands 
standing  out  to  sea,  behind  which 
the  setting  sun  shows  with  a  glory 
that  is  superb,  as  it  sinks  below 
Nyassa  lake.  Much  as  I  have 
travelled,  I  have  seen,  I  think,  no 
lovelier  spot  in  my  life.  Clear  as 
crystal  to  look  at,  the  water  of 
Nyassa  proves  under  analysis  to 
be  as  good  as  it  looks.  There 
is  singularly  little  flotsam  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves,  and  no  float- 
ing debris  on  the  waters,  spite  of 
the  large  quantity  of  wood  and 
vegetation  borne  into  the  lake  by 
the  rivers  then  in  flood.  Nyassa 
is  close  on  four  hundred  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  miles.  On  the 
east  the  lofty  Livingstonia  range 
of  hills,  some  6000  feet  high  in 
many  parts,  runs  almost  sheer 
down  into  the  water.  On  the 
west  the  coast  is  rarely  precipi- 
tous, and  for  the  most  part  is 


beautifully  wooded.  Here  and 
there  it  is  rocky,  and  great 
weather-worn  boulders  rise  like 
beacons  out  in  the  lake,  whose 
waters  surge  round  and  over  them 
with  the  sound  of  the  ocean.  In 
other  reaches  there  is  a  sandy 
beach  where  the  waters  roll  softly 
in  on  the  shore  ;  beyond  are  woods 
and  forests,  or  plains  of  grass  lead- 
ing to  the  range  on  range  of  hills, 
which  form  the  higher  plateaux  of 
Africa  and  the  watershed  of  the 
lake.  One  or  two  islands  are 
dotted  here  and  there, — some  very 
small,  others  a  mile  or  more  in 
length, — all  crowned  with  trees 
and  vegetation,  with  bright -col- 
oured lizards,  and  huge  centipedes 
and  other  insects.  One  wonders 
how  the  animal  and  vegetable  life 
found  its  way  here  from  the  main- 
land. The  level  of  the  lake  is 
constantly  and  regularly  falling 
year  by  year,  and  the  exit  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Shire  is  gradually 
getting  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sand. 
Theories  are  various  to  account 
for  this.  It  may  be  that  the  de- 
trition of  the  rocks  in  the  Mur- 
chison  Cataracts  allows  a  larger 
body  of  water  to  pass  through  and 
drain  from  the^lake.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  rainfall  has  decreased 
in  the  area  drained  by  the  lake ; 
for  there  are  those  who  maintain 
that  it  does  so  decline  during  a 
nine  years'  cycle,  —  though  from 
what  causes  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. The  silting  up  of  sand 
at  the  debouchment  of  the  Shire  is 
harder  to  account  for,  and  is  ap- 
parently exactly  paralleled  by  the 
phenomena  described  by  Captain 
Hore  and  others  on  Tanganyika. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  a 
constant  decrease  in  rainfall  has 
been  going  on  for  a  large  number 
of  years,  which  would  account  for 
the  drainage  of  the  Shire  marshes 
and  the  rapid  shallowing  of  Lakes 
Pamalombe  and  Shirwa. 
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The  east  coast  of  the  lake  is 
mostly  under  Arab  influence ;  on 
the  west  the  largest  settlement  is 
Jumbe's  at  Kota-Kota,  about  S. 
lat.  13°.  These  so-called  Arabs 
draw  their  supplies  of  guns,  pow- 
der, and  calico  from  the  coast,  to 
which  the  more  influential  ©f  them 
send  a  caravan  annually,  and  give 
in  exchange  for  their  requirements 
slaves  and  ivory.  They  are,  how- 
ever, themselves  domiciled  in  the 
interior,  where  they  own  villages 
and  lands,  and  collect  slaves. 
They  have  several  dhows  on  the 
lake  for  transporting  goods,  espe- 
cially slaves.  These  men,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  "  white  Arabs  "  on  the  coast, 
who,  owning  a  direct  allegiance  to 
the  Sultan,  are  to  some  extent 
under  his  control,  by  reason  of  the 
lands  or  houses  they  may  possess 
on  the  coast.  In  the  Nyassa 
region  the  white  Arabs  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  are  looked  up 
to  as  the  leading  men  of  their  class. 
The  commoner  slave-hunting  folk 
are  mongrels,  with  but  little  Arab 
blood  in  them, — Swahilis  and  Be- 
loochs,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
negro  blood.  They  have  few  of 
the  redeeming  traits  of  the  true 
Arab,  and  all  his  vices.  They 
settle  invariably,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  lowlands,  never  ascending  the 
higher  plateaux. 

Skirting  up  the  west  coast,  we 
come  to  the  mission  station  of 
Bandawe,  on  the  lake  shore,  S. 
lat.  12°.  Dr  and  Mrs  Laws  have 
effected  wonders  here ;  their  schools 
are  thronged,  and  the  practical 
nature  of  the  work  is  invaluable. 
But  I  must  not  again  allow  my- 
self to  digress  into  a  description  of 
an  African  mission  station,  how- 
ever tempting.  Dr  Laws's  contri- 
butions to  science,  and  his  exten- 
sive information,  have  made  his 
name  celebrated  as  the  scientific 
referee  on  all  Nyassa  'ologies.  The 


people  among  whom  he  lives  and 
works  are  the  Atonga. 

The  features  of  most  of  the  men 
one  sees  are  distinctly  good,  but 
each  tribe  has  unmistakable  char- 
acteristics of  its  own,  and  to  de- 
tail these  would  prove  uninterest- 
ing, even  if  space  permitted.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  intellectual- 
lookiag  people.  The  forehead 
high  and  broad,  the  profile  good, 
the  prognathous  types  of  West- 
ern Africa  are  rarely  seen  here. 
The  mouth  is  generally  large,  but 
not  excessively  thick-lipped  in 
most  of  the  tribes.  In  some,  in- 
deed, .the  lip  is  thin  and  delicately 
cut.  The  nose  is  generally  small 
and  badly  shaped ;  but  many  in- 
dividuals, on  the  other  hand,  have 
well  -  shaped  and  even  aquiline 
noses.  In  physique  they  are  often 
very  fine  indeed, — some  of  those 
I  remember  were  both  tall  and 
muscular  in  the  extreme.  They 
are  symmetrically  built,  and  have 
deep  chests  and  well  -  developed 
arms  and  legs.  Their  colour  varies 
greatly.  The  prevailing  tint  is 
deep  black ;  but  often  in  the  same 
tribe,  and  even  in  the  same  family, 
you  may  find  the  black  and  the 
pale-chocolate  colour  side  by  side 
with  no  apparent  reason.  In  tem- 
perament these  children  of  nature 
are  lazy  and  good-natured.  They 
are  very  excitable,  —  driven  to 
frenzy  by  the  war-dance  and  the 
drums  and  shouts  that  accompany 
it '}  now  ready  to  fight  like  heroes 
and  face  certain  death,  anon 
equally  prone  to  panic  and  dis- 
may. As  a  rule  they  are  plucky, 
— if  that  be  true  pluck  which  has 
little  conception  of  danger  till  it 
stares  them  in  the  face,  and  no 
stronger  motive  for  facing  death 
itself  more  weighty  than  the  off- 
chance  of  looting  their  neighbour's 
cow !  Yices  and  virtues  are 
strangely  mixed  in  these  wild 
African  savages;  falsehood  and 
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duplicity  is  perhaps  with  them 
reckoned  rather  as  a  virtue ;  gen- 
erosity in  sharing  any  good  for- 
tune—  in  halving  the  last  crust, 
or  what  would  correspond  in  the 
African  menu  to  that  -proverbial 
item — is  so  universal  and  usual  as 
not  to  demand  any  notice  among 
themselves.  Almost  every  man, 
— and  par  excellence  every  chief — 
is  at  once  an  inveterate  beggar, 
and  ludicrously  arrogant  and 
haughty.  How  then  can  I  de- 
scribe to  you  in  a  brief  compass 
such  a  paradox  of  human  char- 
acter? In  religion  they  believe, 
I  am  told,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  a 
vague  Mlungu  or  "Unknown  God," 
who,  they  apparently  think,  takes 
as  little  notice  of  them  as  they 
do  of  him.  Their  religion  makes 
them  intensely  conservative,  and 
is  thus  greatly  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  newer  and  better 
methods.  They  are  excessively 
superstitious,  believing  in  magic 
and  necromancy,  and  the  efficacy 
of  spells  and  charms  of  witchcraft 
and  augury.  The  test  of  the  oolat 
and  the  ordeal  of  mwavi  poison, 
are  their  ultimate  methods — the 
one  for  augury,  and  the  other  for 
the  detection  of  supposed  crime  or 
witchcraft. 

Their  arts  are  very  simple. 
They  work  in  iron,  and  produce 
the  sole  agricultural  implement 
which  they  have — the  hoe.  This 
and  the  axe  are  their  only  utensils. 
Both  fit  to  the  handle  by  a  spike 
passing  through  the  wood  (which 
is  made  thicker  to  receive  it  at  the 
point  through  which  it  passes). 
As  in  most  primitive  nations,  all 
the  art  of  embellishment  and  of 
form  is  spent  on  their  weapons  of 
war,  the  spear  and  the  shield. 
The  former  vary  much  in  shape 
and  design,  and  are  often  most 
artistically  and  beautifully  made. 
Sometimes  they  are  furnished  with 


barbs,  which  make  a  cruel  wound, 
and  are  not  extricable  from  the 
body.  They  are  thrown  from  the 
hand  at  a  tolerable  distance  with 
great  force  and  accuracy,  and  are 
well  balanced,  and  ornamented 
with  brass  and  copper  wire.  The 
shield  of  the  Angoni  is  a  large 
oval  of  hide,  like  that  of  their 
ancestors  the  Zulus.  The  Wa- 
nk onde  tribes  carry  a  wooden  shield 
covered  with  skin,  long  and  very 
narrow,  curving  round  like  a  tube, 
inside  which  the  arm  just  fits.  It 
is  generally  not  more  than  some 
seven  or  eight  inches  across.  In 
wood  they  also  do  some  rude  or- 
namental work,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  pipes.  Rough 
carvings  of  crocodiles  and  lizards 
appear  on  their  benches  and  seats, 
and  the  long  spoons  are  often 
curiously  wrought.  All  work  is 
done  out  of  one  block  or  piece ; 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  welding 
metals,  or  dovetailing,  sawing,  or 
joining  wood.  Their  dwellings, 
for  the  most  part,  show  little  skill 
or  design,  and  are  beehive-shaped 
huts  lined  with  mud.  The  tribes 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
however,  are  a  singular  exception. 
Their  huts  show  architectural 
design  of  no  mean  order.  They 
are  circular,  the  uprights  leaning 
outwards  considerably,  and  com- 
posed of  stout  bamboos  cut  and 
notched,  so  as  to  present  a  curious- 
ly varied  and  striking  effect.  The 
interstices  are  filled  with  lumps 
of  sunburnt  clay,  shaped  like 
French  rolls.  The  thatch  is  coni- 
cal, high,  beautifully  made,  and 
the  door  tolerably  high  and  wide. 
The  floor  is  raised,  and  the  whole 
interior  plastered  smoothly,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  The 
villages  are  embowered  in  huge 
groves  of  banana-trees,  and  the 
whole  surroundings  are  a  model  of 
cleanliness.  They  cure  skins  by 
hand-rubbing,  and  use  those  of 
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small  animals — especially  monkeys 
and  wild  cats — for  tobacco-bags 
and  for  dress.  Those  of  goats,  &c., 
are  used  as  bags  to  contain  flour. 
The  skin  is  taken  off  in  one  piece, 
drawn  over  the  head,  but  they 
have  apparently  no  idea  of  com- 
bining and  sewing  them.  Their 
grain  is  prepared  first  by  pounding 
with  long  heavy  poles  in  a  hollowed 
wooden  cavity,  and  then  ground 
on  a  flat  stone  with  a  circular  one 
by  hand.  The  grain  is  stored  in 
large  basket  -  shaped  granaries, 
raised  from  the  ground,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  thatched.  They 
make  earthenware  vessels  to  cook 
their  food,  while  the  hollow  gourd 
serves  as  drinking-cup  and  vessel 
to  contain  water,  milk,  or  beer. 
In  the  working  of  fibre  they  are 
very  clever,  making  rope  from  the 
size  of  a  ship's  cable  to  that  of 
small  twine  out  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  fig  and  other  trees,  and  of 
plantain  fibre,  and  plaiting  the 
strands  with  great  regularity  and 
neatness.  Of  the  plantain  fibre 
they  also  make  very  artistic  mats 
of  great  durability  in  wear.  Bas- 
kets are  woven  so  closely  as  to  be 
capable  of  containing  water,  and 
of  ornamental  design  and  shape, 
prompted  probably  by  the  graceful 
natural  curves  of  the  bottle-shaped 
gourds. 

The  field  labour  is  mostly  left  to 
the  women — the  hoeing,  weeding, 
and  reaping  of  the  fields,  and  the 
pounding  and  preparing  of  the 
grain  and  flour.  Various  grains 
are  cultivated,  principally  maize 
(virombo),  millet  (mperi  and  mpem- 
ba),  and  dhal ;  also  edible  roots, 
especially  sweet  -  potato  (Batata 
edulis),  manioc,  casava,  and  yams. 
The  usual  food  is  a  porridge  made 
from  Indian  corn  or  millet  flour, 
or  the  dried  and  powdered  roots 
of  the  casava.  This  is  made  by 
one  of  a  large  party  in  a  huge 
earthenware  bowl,  and  is  to  our 


palates  extremely  tasteless,  gritty, 
and  only  half-cooked.  Squatted 
round  this  wood -fire  you  may 
watch  your  porters,  or  your  boat's 
crew,  at  their  merry  meal,  their 
time  divided  between  shouts  of 
laughter  at  some  simple  joke, 
slapping  their  backs  and  legs  to 
kill  the  innumerable  mosquitoes, 
and  stuffing  enormous  chunks  of 
the  unwholesome-looking  porridge 
into  their  capacious  mouths.  They 
generally  manage  to  procure  some 
seasoning  to  eat  with  this  piece 
de  resistance.  This  may  be  a 
remnant  of  meat  saved  from  the 
last  carnival  of  flesh,  and  already 
probably  in  the  last  stages  of 
dissolution ;  or  a  few  dried  fish 
bartered  from  a  passing  fisherman, 
and  smelling  scarcely  less  strong  ; 
or  the  dried  fish-spawn  which  the 
Atonga  collect  in  millions  at  Ban- 
dawe  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  or  a 
few  handfuls  of  the  yellow  peas 
of  the  dhal  plant ;  or  the  "  fly- 
cake  "  so  peculiar  to  the  country. 
This  latter  is  made  from  the  kungu 
fly,  a  small  midge  of  microscopic 
proportions,  which  flies  in  dense 
black  clouds  about  the  lake.  When 
one  of  these  flights  comes  ashore, 
the  trees  are  instantly  grey  with  the 
fly,  and  the  air  is  thick  as  a  mist. 
Women  and  children  flock  from 
the  villages  with  baskets,  into 
which  they  sweep  the  flies,  and 
shake  them  from  the  boughs. 
How  many  millions  it  must  take 
to  form  a  cubic  inch  of  fly-cake  is 
a  calculation  too  enormous  to  at- 
tempt !  These,  and  other  even 
less  delectable  seasonings,  help  to 
make  the  thick  tasteless  mass  of 
meal  and  water  more  palatable  to 
the  savage  fancy.  The  banana 
also  forms  a  main  staple  of  food. 
It  is  usually  gathered  green,  and 
roasted  in  its  skin  in  the  hot  em- 
bers, and  is  also  made  into  flour. 
The  cattle -producing  tribes  live 
largely  on  milk. 
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The  dress  of  the  natives,  where 
they  have  come  in  contact  with 
Europeans,  consists  of  a  piece  of 
calico  (4  yds.  x  1  yd.)  tied  round 
the  body  under  the  armpits,  or 
over  one  shoulder,  and  reaching 
to  the  ground.  They  eagerly 
adopt  European  clothes  of  any 
kind,  especially  shirts,  and  will 
work  for  them  as  payment  in  lieu 
of  calico.  The  natural  dress  of 
the  tribes  towards  the  south  of 
the  lake  is  a  piece  of  bark-cloth 
around  the  loins ;  but  at  the  north 
the  men  are  in  puris  naturalibus, 
while  the  full  dress  of  the  ladies 
is  often  of  no  greater  dimensions 
than  an  ordinary  necktie.  Full 
dress  among  the  northern  Wa- 
nkonde,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
distinctive  brass  ring  round  the 
waist  (in  which  is  sometimes  hung 
a  small  monkey  or  cat  skin),  a 
good  deal  of  tattooing — which  is 
performed  by  raising  the  skin  in 
little  lumps  or  pimples  in  various 
patterns — and  a  number  of  armlets 
or  bracelets,  with  perhaps  a  few 
feathers  in  the  woolly  hair.  The 
Atonga  are  somewhat  more  dressed, 
and  are  much  addicted  to  personal 
adornment.  The  men  often  wear 
huge  ivory  armlets  extending  from 
the  hand  almost  to  the  elbow ;  the 
women  adopt  the  hideous  pelele, 
— a  ring  inserted  in  a  slit  in  the 
upper  lip  (like  a  metal  eyelet  in 
a  batch  of  papers),  and  gradually 
enlarged  till  the  lip  stands  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
face :  vertical  pieces  of  wood,  or 
straws,  are  also  inserted  in  the 
lip,  and  stand  upright  in  front  of 
the  nose;  while  heavy  necklaces 
of  blue  beads  complete  the  fascina- 
tions of  an  Atonga  belle's  toilet. 
The  children  are  very  bright,  pre- 
cocious, and  clever. 

The  villages  of  some  of  the 
tribes  are  stockaded.  Tall  poles 
are  planted  close  together  in  the 
ground,  sometimes  in  single  row, 


sometimes  two  or  three  deep.  These 
are  lashed  together  with  bands  of 
reeds,  and  plastered  with  mud  to 
the  height  of  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  festooned  with  thorns 
above ;  the  ground  in  front  is  also 
frequently  strewn  with  thorns. 
Often  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
line  of  defence  completes  the  for- 
tification. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
these  people  taken  as  a  whole. 
Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
specialities  of  the  several  chief 
tribes,  either  in  character,  physi- 
ognomy, artistic  skill,  or  social 
advancement,  I  would  very  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  my  space.  I 
have  described  them  as  generous, 
brave  to  a  certain  point,  not  want- 
ing in  certain  rude  efforts  at  social 
advancement,  merry,  and  easily 
pleased.  What,  then,  for  all  these 
ages  has  checked  the  advancement 
of  these  people,  and  left  them  cen- 
turies behind  the  tribes  of  India, 
of  China,  and  of  Asia?  The 
reasons  are  many,  and  too  com- 
plex to  examine  here.  Let  us  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one. 

At  the  present  day  the  great 
bar  to  social  progress  is  the  in- 
security to  life  and  property.  The 
savage  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  weaker  tribes  care  not  to  plant 
trees  or  build  good  houses,  not 
knowing  whether  they  and  their 
posterity  shall  get  the  benefit. 
Those  still  less  strong  dare  hardly 
to  cultivate  a  field  lest  the  enemy 
reap  the  produce.  Moreover, 
through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  the  slave-trader,  with 
his  calico  and  presents  to  the 
powerful,  and  his  gun  and  powder 
and  slave-stick  for  the  weak,  has 
for  a  thousand  years  carried  deso- 
lation. Yet  even  more  dreaded  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  strong  tribes — 
notably  at  present  the  Angoni  and 
Magwangwara,  of  Zulu  origin — 
who,  descending  like  a  whirlwind 
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on  an  unsuspecting  village  (per- 
haps fifty  miles  from  their  camp), 
with  their  fierce  and  unearthly 
cries,  and  their  weird  war-dress 
of  feathers  and  skins  and  paint, 
strike  terror  and  panic  into  their 
victims,  even  before  they  have 
raised  the  cruel  spear  to  slay  man, 
woman,  and  child.  For  to  these 
fighting  tribes,  and  to  all  who 
aspire  to  any  independence  in  the 
land,  the  coming  of  the  dry  season, 
and  the  burning  of  the  grass,  is  the 
signal  anxiously  awaited  for  going 
on  the  war-path, — just  as  you  or 
I  might  go  to  the  seaside.  Arabs 
and  Angoni,  and  a  host  of  minor 
tyrants,  are  then  let  loose  over  the 
land.  Each  petty  tribe  goes  for 
one  weaker  than  itself. 

"  Greater  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  upon 

their  legs  to  bite  'em  ; 
Lesser  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, — and  so 

ad  injinitum." 

Lever's  clever  couplet  holds  good 
for  the  poor  African  savage.  If, 
then,  we  wish  to  benefit  Africa — 
disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  to  our 
own  pocket  and  trade  in  the  pro- 
cess— the  first  step  is  to  introduce 
some  settled  law  and  order.  The 
establishment  of  each  mission  sta- 
tion has  been  singularly  productive 
of  this  result.  At  Blantyre  the 
Southern  Angoni  raids  were  turned 
aside,  and  expended  their  force 
elsewhere,  at  the  earnest  mediation 
of  Mr  Scott.  At  Bandawe  the 
Atonga  have  been  free  from  the 
same  enemies  for  years  past,  solely 
on  account  of  Dr  Laws's  influence, 
and  the  promise  he  had  won  from 
Mombera,  —  a  promise  that  chief 
respected  with  Zulu  fidelity,  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  his  councillors.  If  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  the  extension 
of  British  influence  in  Nyassaland, 
and  the  influential  promoters  of 
the  "  British  South  African  Com- 


pany" were  supported  in  their 
plans  north  of  the  Zambesi,  capital 
would  come  into  the  country,  and 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
peace  and  order  would  devolve  on 
those  who  have  put  forward  these 
proposals.  But  our  Government 
must  be  firm  in  its  opposition  to 
German  and  Portuguese  claims,  in 
a  country  where  neither  of  these 
nations  has  any  right,  either  by 
discovery,  exploration,  or  resi- 
dence, to  warrant  its  claim  to  be 
the  suzerain  power.  All  we  ask 
is  that  this  country,  so  long  the 
sphere  of  heroic  missionary  effort, 
shall  be  declared  to  be  beyond  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  any  nation 
but  England.  There  will  be  no 
lack  then  of  pioneers  to  open  it 
up,  and  establish  a  police  force 
which  shall  restrain  the  lawless 
tribes  within  their  own  terri- 
tories. 

As  regards  the  other  element 
of  discord,  the  Arab  slave-trader. 
His  is  an  influence  for  evil  which 
works  by  subtle  means, — sowing 
dissension  between  tribes,  throw- 
ing oil  on  the  angry  flames  of  sav- 
age arrogance  and  impetuosity. 
Thus  he  foments  war,  and  reaps 
the  benefits  by  securing,  for  a  small 
consideration  of  calico,  the  women 
and  boys  captured  by  the  victors. 
This  curse  has  overshadowed  the 
land  for  a  thousand  years. 

On  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west,  light  is  now 
breaking  in  on  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  Britain  is  the  foremost,  as  ever, 
in  the  task.  It  is  almost  the  last 
of  the  great  unknown  lands,  and 
it  has  fallen  to  our  century  and 
ourselves  to  open  up  the  vast  area 
of  this  huge  continent,  between 
one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the 
superficial  area  of  land  in  our 
planet.  To  me  it  seems  a  great 
matter  and  a  great  opportunity. 
Shall  posterity  look  back  with 
scorn  on  opportunities  wasted,  on 
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duties  shirked,  on  empire  and  com- 
mercial extension  thrust  into  our 
hands  and  thrown  aside  by  us  for 
our  rivals  to  take?  Love  of  ad- 
venture and  daring  still  lives  in 
the  British  race.  We  look  back 
on  the  records  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  as  boys  we  sighed  for 
those  times  of  mighty  sea-kings, 
of  golden  Eldorados  in  America, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  California,  of 
Indian  pagodas  and  fabulous  isles 
of  the  sea;  and  around  us  to-day 
the  same  drama  is  enacting,  the 
same  opportunities  offer,  and  we 
heed  them  not.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  these  lands  yield 
gold  and  other  lucrative  metals  ; 
their  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts are  rich  ;  the  country  is  not 
burdened  with  an  over-population 
as  was  India ;  and  above  all,  the 
moral  duty  devolves  on  us  of  sup- 
porting the  men  we  have  allowed 
to  go  and  work  in  these  countries — 
of  checking  this  scandal  to  civili- 
sation, the  slave-trade,  which  can 
only  be  put  down  by  an  era  of  law 
and  order,  wielded  by  an  all-poten- 
tial power.  But  we  are  careless 
alike  of  the  higher  duties,  and  of 
national  ambition  and  commercial 
profit.  Careless  of  the 

"  Ill-used  race  of  men  that  plough  the 

soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with 

enduring  toil ; 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat  and 

wine  and  oil " — 

till  they  perish.  What  matters  it 
to  us  1  What  have  we  to  do  with 
those  lives  which  are  spent  to  help 
these  people  ?  While  we 

"Sit  in  silence,  looking  over  wasted 
lands, 

Plague  and  famine,  fire  and  earth- 
quake, sinking  ships,  and  praying 
hands," 

others  are  pushing  forward,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  with  re- 
gard to  recent  Portuguese  action. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ad- 


vantage to  our  Indian  empire,  the 
opening  up  of  a  country  like  Ny- 
assaland  for  Indian  emigration 
would  relieve  the  population  of 
that  country ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  primi- 
tive modes  of  Indian  agriculture 
would  be  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant good  we  could  confer  on 
the  African  savage.  At  present 
he  has  no  utensil  except  the  hoe. 
The  adaptation  of  the  bullock 
to  agriculture,  the  crude  Indian 
plough,  the  introduction  of  a 
rough  irrigation  system,  the  field 
well,  and  the  oil-press;  of  certain 
Indian  cereals,  of  many  food  and 
timber  trees,  of  the  cotton-plant, 
linseed,  flax,  and  indigo.  All  these 
are  just  adapted — the  former  to 
the  low  stage  of  (social)  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  the  latter  to 
the  climate.  With  these  would 
come  the  money  currency,  sup- 
planting savage  barter;  and  ru-^ 
dimentary  education  in  counting 
and  writing,  even  now  spreading 
widely  under  mission  influence  and 
teaching. 

Already  I  have  overstepped  the 
due  limits  of  my  space.  One  word 
on  a  separate  subject,  and  I  have 
done.  In  S.  lat.  10°,  close  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
on  its  western  shore,  is  a  little 
station  named  Karonga.  The 
slavers  found  it  a  thorn  in  their 
side,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
it  and  its  brave  defenders.  Six 
men,  with  a  few  natives,  held  it 
against  enormous  odds,  though 
escape  was  at  first  easy.  Consul 
O'Neill  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
this  defence.  These  men  were  the 
"heroes"  of  this  little  campaign 
against  slave-trade  aggression;  / 
joined  later,  and  gave  what  assist- 
ance I  could.  We  had  again  and 
again  given  these  slavers  terribly 
severe  lessons,  and  when  I  left 
they  were  in  great  straits.  I 
went  to  make  further  arrange- 
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ments,  and  was  summoned  home 
by  telegram  at  the  wish  of  the 
directors  of  the  Lakes  Company. 
The  little  garrison  then  consisted 
of  six  men  only — all  sick.  I  ar- 
ranged for  reinforcements  from 
the  Cape  in  April  last,  but  up  to 
August  last  my  letters  tell  me  that 
they  had  not  started.  It  is  .now 
an  open  secret  that  some  one  has 
been  sent  to  make  peace  at  any 
price ;  he  had  started  before  I 
arrived  in  England.  This  would, 
of  course,  be  easy  to  effect  if  the 
Arabs  are  allowed  their  own  terms 
— viz.,  to  remain  in  extremely 
strong  stockades  commanding  the 
road  to  Tanganyika,  and  with  a 
free  hand  to  continue  their  raids 
for  slaves  on  our  friends  and 
allies  the  Wankonde,  who  saved 
our  garrison  from  massacre,  and 
to  gain  the  prestige  they  would 
acquire  from  having  beaten  the 
British, — for  this  is  in  truth  how 
such  a  peace  would  be  construed 
by  all  the  tribes.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fully  believe  that  at  the 
time  I  left  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  to  terms  satisfactory 
to  ourselves  (had  we  had  the 
means  of  proposing  them),  so 
heavily  had  they  suffered.  The 
question  I  would  ask  is  this — Are 
our  efforts  to  be  nullified  1  Is  the 
blood  shed  —  British  blood  —  the 


constant  sickness  faced  uncom- 
plainingly, the  very  rough  times 
that  the  little  garrison  experienced, 
— is  all  this  to  count  for  nothing  1 
The  question  is  a  simple  one.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  this  coun- 
try, discovered  by  Livingstone, 
opened  up  by  our  missionaries  and 
traders,  and  held  against  Arab 
aggression  by  British  pluck,  and 
at  the  loss  of  several  brave  lives, 
is  to  be  ceded  to  Germany  or 
Portugal,  and  the  access  cut  off 
by  preposterous  concessions  to  the 
latter  Power.  If  this  is  to  be  so, 
let  the  brave  men  still  holding  out 
against  sickness  and  under  very 
trying  circumstances  at  Karonga, 
know  the  verdict  of  their  country- 
men, and  let  Germany  or  Portugal 
fight  their  own  battles,  or  leave 
them.  Our  good  faith  to  our  allies 
will  be  broken,  an  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  slavers  which  many 
years  will  not  win  back  again  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Karonga  garrison.  I  would  ask 
those  whose  influence  may  directly 
or  indirectly  determine  this  ques- 
tion to  consider  fully  the  respon- 
sibility it  involves.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  honour  and  duty;  it  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  freedom 
or  slavery,  to  the  many  who  have 
trusted  our  good  faith. 

F.    D.    LUGARD. 
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HIS    UNCLE    AND    HER    GRANDMOTHER. 


CHAPTER    I. — DR    BECHARD. 


PAULA  RAYMOND  was  sitting  in 
the  strip  of  garden  in  front  of  her 
grandmother's  cottage — called  by 
courtesy  a  villa  —  one  of  many 
dotted  along  the  road  at  the 
entrance  of  a  little  Swiss  country 
town.  She  was  not  looking  at 
the  grand  panorama  of  snow- 
tipped  mountains  opposite,  nor 
at  the  green  rushing  river  filling 
up  the  best  part  of  the  narrow 
valley,  and  whose  voice,  a  little 
louder  than  usual  to-day,  reaches 
her  distinctly  where  she  sits.  It  is 
a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  is  one 
which  Paula  has  looked  upon  so 
often  that  she  knows  it  all  by 
heart.  She  knows  it  so  well 
that  her  eyes  have  become  abso- 
lutely superfluous  in  the  matter, 
and  with  closed  eyelids  can  see 
quite  distinctly  every  peak  and 
hollow  in  the  mountain,  every 
curve  in  the  river's  meanderings, 
every  bush  and  tree  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  could  accurately  have 
drawn  from  memory  the  exact  out- 
line of  the  little  Gothic  church 
which  stands  on  rising  ground  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town. 

Small  wonder  if  Paula  Ray- 
mond knows  the  scene  by  heart, 
for  it  is  all  she  knows  as  yet  of 
the  great  wide  world  ;  all  she  has 
ever  looked  upon  since  that  day, 
now  twelve  years  ago,  when  a 
stranger  had  brought  her  here, 
a  pale  frightened  child  of  scarce 
five  years  old,  in  mourning  for 
the  parents  she  had  lost  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other. 

Paul  Raymond,  old  Madame 
Raymond's  son,  had  been  a  painter, 
and  having  gone  to  Italy  in  search 
of  fame,  had  found  something 
else  instead,  a  pretty  Italian  girl 


who  became  his  wife.  He  never 
achieved  the  great  things  of  which 
he  had  dreamt  in  his  boyish  visions 
when  foolishly  he  had  imagined 
that  talent  and  energy  were  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  success.  Now  he 
made  the  discovery  that  if  he 
painted  well,  so  did  many  others, 
and  that  the  market  was  over- 
stocked in  every  direction.  A 
child  was  born  to  the  young  couple 
during  their  first  year  of  married 
life;  and  when  the  prospect  of  a 
second  one  became  known,  the 
young  painter  was  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  resign  individual  ambi- 
tion and  seek  for  work  in  a  lower 
sphere,  if  he  would  keep  his  wife 
and  children  from  starvation.  He 
could  not  apply  to  his  old  mother, 
well  knowing  that  her  modest 
income  barely  sufficed  for  her 
personal  wants ;  so  no  hint  of 
his  straitened  circumstances  ever 
reached  her  ear,  nor  did  old 
Madame  Raymond  guess  that  her 
darling  Paul  was  earning  his  bread 
by  standing  on  a  perilous  scaffold- 
ing, filling  in  the  outlines  designed 
by  a  famous  master,  on  the  frescoed 
ceiling  of  a  lofty  church. 

It  is  giddy  work  standing  on  a 
scaffolding  for  such  as  are  not  bred 
to  the  business,  and  an  empty 
stomach  is  scarcely  a  good  balanc- 
ing-pole ;  therefore  it  was  not  very 
surprising  that  one  day,  when 
Paul  Raymond's  stomach  was  some- 
what emptier  than  usual,  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  fell  headlong  down 
on  the  tesselated  marble  pavement 
of  the  church,  to  be  picked  up  in 
a  dying  condition.  The  shock  of 
this  accident  cost  the  life  of  the 
young  wife  as  well  as  that  of  her 
unborn  babe ;  and  before  a  month 
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had  elapsed,  a  common  grave  had 
reunited  the  couple. 

No  news  of  these  events  reached 
the  remote  Swiss  country  town, 
till  one  evening  the  door  of 
Madame  Raymond's  cottage  opened 
to  admit  a  tall  grey-haired  man 
leading  a  little  girl.  It  was  the 
great  maestro  himself,  Signer 
Colorati,  who,  grieved  and  remorse- 
ful at  having  been  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  young  painter's  death, 
was  bringing  the  poor  orphan  to 
the  care  of  her  sole  remaining 
relative. 

He  brought  something  else  as 
well,  a  sum  of  money  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  Paul  Raymond's 
pictures,  which — unable  to  find  a 
purchaser  whilst  he  was  alive — had 
now  suddenly  risen  in  value  when 
it  became  known  that  the  hitherto 
obscure  young  painter  had  lost  his 
life  in  a  tragic  manner.  These 
posthumous  earnings,  which  had 
come  too  late  for  him,  served, 
however,  to  keep  Madame  Ray- 
mond and  her  granddaughter  in 
modest  comfort,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Paula's  education ;  and 
their  life  was  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented one.  The  old  lady,  wor- 
shipping her  granddaughter  as  she 
had  worshipped  her  son,  was  per- 
fectly happy.  Once  it  had  been 
round  Paul  that  every  thought 
and  hope  of  hers  had  twined,  and 
the  affection  she  bore  to  his 
daughter  seemed  only  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  feeling : 
with  the  addition  of  one  small 
vowel  to  the  name,  its  object 
remained  the  same  as  it  had  been 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

As  for  the  young  girl,  if  she 
craved  for  something  more  beyond 
the  placid  routine  of  their  daily 
life,  she  was  as  yet  unconscious 
of  the  meaning  of  these  vague 
yearnings.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she 
wondered  what  lay  beyond  that 
glittering  chain  of  snow -tipped 
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mountains  1  whence  the  green  rush- 
ing river  had  come,  and  whither 
it  was  going? — and  to-day  she  is 
wistfully  watching  the  swallows 
beginning  to  assemble  previous 
to  their  departure  to  another 
clime. 

It  is  early  for  the  swallows  to 
assemble  in  this  way,  for  the 
weather  is  still  warm  and  bright 
down  here  in  the  valley ;  yet  many 
little  signs  and  tokens  betray  to 
the  initiated  that  winter  is  ap- 
proaching, and  for  those  who  know 
how  to  read  these  signs,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cold  weather  will  set 
in  early  this  year.  Fresh  streaks 
of  newly  fallen  snow  may  be  dis- 
cerned on  many  hills,  and  early 
rains  have  increased  the  volume  of 
the  little  river,  and  changed  its 
voice  from  a  silvery  tenor  to  a 
growling  baritone.  Prudent  shep- 
herds have  already  brought  down 
their  charges  from  the  higher 
pasturages,  and  the  swallows  in 
their  unerring  wisdom  have,  in 
solemn  conclave,  decided  upon  an 
earlier  start  than  usual. 

Paula  has  been  vainly  endeav- 
ouring to  count  the  swallows  sit- 
ting in  a  long  vibrating  line  on  the 
low  roof  of  a  neighbouring  shed, 
but  her  efforts  are  always  balked 
by  the  twittering  agitation  of  the 
little  travellers,  who,  abruptly 
changing  place  when  least  ex- 
pected, seem  to  derive  a  special 
satisfaction  in  defeating  her  cal- 
culations. 

"  Stupid  things !  I  wish  they 
would  sit  still  for  a  minute  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  giving  up  the  attempt 
in  despair ;  "  and  I  wish — oh,  how 
I  .wish  that  Dr  Bechard  would 
go  away  !  He  has  been  here  near- 
ly an  hour  already.  What  can 
grandmamma  want  so  long  with 
him  to-day  1 "  And  then  she  fell 
to  wondering,  for  the  hundredth 
time  at  least,  how  many  more 
bottles  of  that  nasty  brown  medi- 
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cine  grandmamma  will  need  to  take 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  tire- 
some cough  which  keeps  her  awake 
at  night  ?  and  how  long  it  will  be 
before  she  is  quite,  quite  strong 
again,  and  able  to  walk  as  far  as 
the  old  wooden  bridge,  which  used 
to  be  their  daily  promenade  ?  To 
Paula  these  questions  were  merely 
a  matter  of  time,  for  she  is  as  yet 
too  young  to  have  realised  that  for 
some  illnesses  there  is  but  one  way 
of  "  getting  well " — and  that  when 
a  patient  has  reached  the  ominous 
threescore  and  ten,  this  way  is,  by 
far  the  most  probable  one. 

Paula  Raymond  was  sitting  on 
the  topmost  bar  of  the  low  garden 
paling,  in  an  attitude  too  uncon- 
strained to  be  considered  precisely 
graceful  for  a  young  lady  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  Her  feet,  which 
might  have  been  small  divested  of 
those  hideous  hob -nailed  shoes, 
were  tapping  restlessly  against 
the  rails ;  a  coarse  straw  hat,  of 
the  shape  worn  by  the  peasants, 
adorned  by  a  faded  green  ribbon, 
dangled  carelessly  from  her  arm. 
While  her  inches  proclaimed  her 
to  be  a  tall  woman,  Paula  Ray- 
mond could  not  as  yet  be  called 
anything  but  a  large  child;  for 
though  framed  on  the  principle  of 
a  young  Diana,  it  was  as  yet  but 
the  rough  sketch  of  a  picture  to  be 
filled  in  later.  There  was  some- 
thing unfinished  about  the  feat- 
ures, something  untrained  about 
the  movements,  which  made  it 
hazardous  to  prophesy  how  the 
picture  would  finally  turn  out; 
whether  the  nose  would  acquire 
the  delicacy  it  yet  lacked,  and  if 
the  curves  about  mouth  and  chin 
would  settle  down  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  an  artist.  About 
the  eyes  alone  there  could  be  no 


mistake, — they  were  large,  brown, 
and  deeply  fringed. 

"  Ah,  at  last !  "  she  joyfully  ex- 
claims, as  the  house -door  creaks 
on  its  hinges,  and  a  stout,  red- 
faced,  red-haired  man  comes  out. 
Paula  jumps  down  from  the  pal- 
ing with  more  vigour  than  grace, 
and  runs  to  meet  the  old  man. 

"Well,  Dr  Bechard,  have  you 
prescribed  any  new  medicine  for 
grandmamma  to-day  ? " 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but 
looked  at  her  in  a  strange,  fixed 
manner,  as  though  he  were  the 
questioner  and  was  trying  to  read 
some  answer  off  her  face. 

"Well?"  she  repeated  impa- 
tiently, seeing  that  he  did  not 
speak. 

The  doctor   cleared   his  throat. 

"Medicine?  Any  new  medi- 
cine ?  Was  that  what  you  asked "? 
Well,  not  exactly  medicine ;  but  I 
have  proposed — in  fact  made — a 
suggestion  to  Madame  Raymond 
which  I  hope — I  think — will  be 
beneficial." 

"And  grandmamma  will  soon, 
very  soon,  be  quite  well  again,  will 
she  not  ? " 

The  doctor  looked  uncomfort- 
able, and  turned  his  head  a  little 
aside  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  gaze 
of  those  earnest  brown  eyes. 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear  Made- 
moiselle Paula,  we  must  hope 
for  the  best ;  but  <  Prudens  f uturi 
temporis  exitum  caliginosa  nocte 
premit  deus.' " l 

"Oh,  Dr  Bechard,  please  do  not 
talk  Latin,"  said  Paula,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  "but  tell  me 
what  you  mean." 

This  habit  of  interpolating  his 
speech  with  Latin  citations  which 
he  ingeniously  made  use  of,  some- 
times in  positive,  sometimes  in  in- 


T1£  wisdom  of  the  g°ds  veils  from  us  the  future  in  impenetrable  dark- 
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verted  sense,  was  the  pet  weak- 
ness of  the  old  doctor,  probably 
indulged  in  the  more  freely  from 
the  comfortable  consciousness  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  curt 
and  the  apothecary,  no  one  in  the 
place  could  understand  or  control 
his  quotations. 

"  I  mean  that  everything  is  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  but  we  must  be 
very  careful — periculum  in  mora  ; 
and  as  the  winter  is  likely  to  be 
a  very  severe  one,  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  any  risk  :  and  re- 
member," he  went  on,  taking 
Paula's  hand,  and  speaking  with 
great  earnestness,  "that  if  any- 


thing should  happen — if  you  should 
ever  be  in  trouble  of  any  kind 
—  you  may  rely  implicitly  on 

me     and     on   my my   family. 

Ovid  is  quite  wrong  when  he 
says — 

"'Donee  eris  felix  multos  numerabis 

amicos 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila  solus  eris.' l 

He  is  quite  wrong  —  he  is  in- 
deed. I  have  often  remarked 
that  Ovid's  axioms  are  rarely  to  be 
relied  upon." 

"I  daresay,"  said  Paula,  to 
whom  the  quotation  had  conveyed 
no  meaning. 


CHAPTER    II. MADAME    RAYMOND. 


Madame  Raymond  had  white 
braids  of  hair  shining  like  frost- 
ed glass,  a  pale  ivory  complexion, 
delicately  transparent  hands,  and 
mild  blue  eyes  which  seemed 
always  to  be  apologising  to  the 
world  in  general  for  the  liberty 
she  took  in  venturing  to  exist. 
She  was  as  timid  as  she  was  soft- 
hearted, and  that  was  saying  a 
great  deal ;  for  if  she  never  could 
pass  a  beggar  without  giving  a 
copper,  so  neither  could  she  meet 
a  cow  without  giving  a  shriek ;  had 
been  known  to  shed  tears  of  pity 
over  a  bruised  butterfly,  and  of 
terror  at  a  cockchafer.  She  had  a 
scared  way  of  looking  round  when- 
ever the  door  opened,  and  was  apt 
to  give  little  nervous  jumps  at 
unexpected  noises.  She  gave  a 
nervous  jump  now  as  Paula  en- 
tered the  room  breathless,  making 
the  floor  shake  under  her  firm 
footstep. 

"  Well,  granny,"  said  Paula,  with 
badly  disguised  impatience,  "  you 
have  something  to  tell  me  ? " 


"Yes,  dearest  child,"  said  Mad- 
ame Raymond,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

Paula  did  not  repeat  her  ques- 
tion, but  there  was  anxious  inter- 
rogation in  her  eager  brown  eyes, 
and  in  her  quick  panting  breath. 

"  Dr  Bechard  is  afraid  .... 
There  is  a  caterpillar  on  the  car- 
pet, Paula  my  dear,"  broke  off 
the  old  lady  rather  unexpectedly. 
"  Would  you  mind  opening  the 
window  and  putting  it  outside  1 " 

"Oh,  bother  the  caterpillar!" 
cried  Paula,  impatiently. 

"  Veronica  trod  upon  one  yes- 
terday," said  Madame  Raymond, 
with  a  pained  expression,  "  and  I 
cannot  talk  with  any  comfort  till 
the  poor  beast  is  safe." 

Paula  felt  almost  inclined  to 
imitate  Veronica's  example ;  but 
knowing  the  old  lady's  weakness, 
she  hastily  jerked  the  brown  grub 
into  the  garden  outside,  then  came 
and  sat  down  on  a  footstool  at  her 
grandmother's  feet. 

"Dr    Bernard    is    afraid    that 


1  "  So  long  as  you  are  happy  you  will  have  many  friends,  but  when  the  times 
are  overclouded  you  will  find  yourself  alone." — OVID. 
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my  cough  will  never  get  well  if  I 
stay  here  all  winter." 

"  He  wants  to  send  you  away ! " 
cried  the  girl,  springing  up  im- 
petuously and  overturning  a  chair 
in  her  excitement,  causing  the  old 
parrot  in  the  brass-wire  cage  to 
wake  up  in  a  nutter. 

"  You  have  frightened  poor 
Coco,"  said  Madame  Raymond, 
plaintively. 

"Oh,  never  mind  Coco,"  said 
Paula,  feverishly,  "  but  go  on  tell- 
ing me." 

"  Sit  still,  my  dear,  or  how  can 
I  tell  you?" 

But  Paula  did  not  sit  down 
again  ;  she  remained  standing  over 
her  small  frail  grandmother,  look- 
ing down  at  her  with  fierce  in- 
quiry. The  latter  continued — 

"He  thinks  that  if  I  were  to 
spend  the  winter  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, the  evil  might  be  arrested. 
He  spoke  of  Cannes  or  Nice," 

"  Cannes  or  Nice  ! "  The  girl's 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  excite- 
ment as  though  the  words  had 
been  heaven  or  paradise.  "How 
delightful ! " 

A  shade  passed  over  Madame 
Raymond's  face  as  she  took  hold 
of  Paula's  sunburnt  hand  with  her 
delicate  fingers — 

"  Darling  child  !  I  fear  that  I 
am  going  to  make  you  very  un- 
happy, but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
I  shall  have  to  go  alone." 

"Alone?" 

"  Yes,  alone,"  repeated  Madame 
Raymond,  trying  to  speak  firmly, 
but  with  increased  deprecation  in 
her  pale-blue  eyes ;  then,  as  though 
anxious  to  get  through  a  painful 
duty,  she  went  on  low  and  hur- 
riedly— 

"  You  see,  my  little  Paula,  these 
places  are  very  expensive  to  live 
at ;  everything  there  costs  twice  as 
much  as  here  at  home  :  as  it  is,  my 
journey  will  make  a  large  hole  in 
our  savings." 


"Then  I  am  to  stay  here — 
alone?"  said  Paula  in  a  choking 
voice,  striving  bravely  to  force 
back  the  tears  of  disappointment 
that  were  starting  to  her  eyes. 

How  hard  it  was  to  disappoint 
that  young  eager  spirit  yearning 
for  life,  and  freedom,  and  change  ! 
How  natural,  how  excusable  were 
Paula's  aspirations  !  Are  not 
freedom,  and  pleasure,  and  move- 
ment the  lawful  right  of  the  young 
and  strong,  just  as  trouble  and 
suffering  are  the  natural  heritage 
of  the  aged?  But  just  for  that 
very  reason  Paula  must  be  left 
behind,  for  it  was  possible — nay, 
even  probable — that  trouble  rather 
than  pleasure  would  be  the  out- 
come of  this  journey,  and  the 
tender-hearted  grandmother  would 
fain  spare  her  granddaughter  the 
pain  that  might  be  coming.  She 
had  not  two  years  to  live — she  felt 
sure  of  that.  Had  not  the  doctor 
given  her  to  understand  as  much 
that  very  morning  ?  Her  life 
might  possibly  be  prolonged  by 
wintering  in  a  better  climate,  but 
the  least  imprudence  would  bring 
on  the  end  ;  and  if  dark  and 
troubled  days  were  at  hand,  it 
was  much  better  that  Paula  should 
not  be  there  to  witness  them. 

"  Dearest  child !  do  you  think 
I  would  part  with  you  unless  it 
were  absolutely  necessary?  It  is 
only  for  your  sake  that  I  care  to 
get  well  again." 

"And  you  will — you  must  get 
well  again,  grandmamma,"  cried 
Paula  impetuously,  throwing  her- 
self down  on  her  knees,  and  hiding 
her  flushed  face  in  Madame  Ray- 
mond's lap.  "How  wicked,  how 
selfish  I  was  to  have  thought  of 
myself !  T  will  do  anything,  and 
bear  anything,  if  you  will  only 
promise  to  come  back  quite,  quite 
well  again  in  spring." 

Madame  Raymond  smiled  rather 
sadly. 
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"As  God  chooses,"  she  said, 
passing  her  withered  hand  over 
the  girl's  tumbled  hair.  "Now 
listen,  my  little  Paula,"  she  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause.  "I  have 
been  thinking  that  as  you  might 
find  the  time  long  in  my  absence, 
I  shall  arrange  with  the  Demoi- 
selles Dumoulin  for  you  to  resume 
your  studies  after  my  departure." 

The  Demoiselles  Dumoulin  were 
two  old  maids  who  kept  a  select 
boarding-school  in  the  town,  and 
Paula  had  been  their  pupil  for 
several  years ;  but  lessons  had 
ceased  with  her  sixteenth  birth- 
day last  spring,  to  her  own  no 
small  satisfaction,  for  life  seemed 
ever  so  much  pleasanter  now  that 
she  was  no  longer  obliged  to  spend 
hours  daily  over  tiresome  scales 
and  still  more  wearisome  exercises. 
And  now  all  at  once  she  was  told 
that  she  was  to  resume  her  studies. 

"  Back  to  school ! "  she  ejacu- 
lated blankly. 

"Not  as  a  boarder  of  course; 
you  will  continue  to  live  here  with 
Veronica,  and  merely  go  there  for 
some  hours  daily.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  for  you  to  perfect 
yourself  in  music,  drawing,  and 
languages.  Who  knows  whether 
you  may  not  have  to  depend  upon 
these  accomplishments  some  day? 
And,"  continued  Madame  Ray- 
mond, softly  patting  her  grand- 
daughter's hand,  "  you  will  not  be 
quite  alone — Dr  Bechard  has  been 
kind  enough  to  promise  that  you 
shall  spend  every  Sunday  after- 
noon with  them." 

Paula  made  an  involuntary 
grimace  :  she  had  some  experience 
of  what  Sunday  afternoons  at  the 
Bechards'  were  like,  and  scarcely 
felt  exhilarated  at  the  prospect. 

"Dr  Bechard  always  goes  to 
sleep  after  dinner,  and  Madame 
Bechard  is  very  deaf,"  she  re- 
marked, not  with  any  intention  of 
complaint,  but  merely  as  though 


stating  an  unpleasant  but  incon- 
trovertible fact. 

"  But  Alphonse  Bechard  is  not 
deaf — neither  does  he  go  to  sleep, 
I  presume ;  and  his  father  says 
that  he  will  soon  be  coming  home 
from  Geneva  now  that  he  has 
finished  his  studies.  Alphonse  is 
a  very  nice  young  man " — and  as 
she  said  this  Madame  Raymond 
looked  a  little  anxiously  at  her 
granddaughter,  and  there  was  a 
faint  point  of  interrogation  mixed 
up  with  her  statement. 

"  Nice  ? "  repeated  Paula,  mu- 
singly and  a  little  doubtfully. 
She  had  seen  very  few  young 
men  as  yet,  and  could  therefore 
hardly  be  accounted  a  competent 
judge  ;  nevertheless  she  felt  dimly 
aware  that  the  broad-shouldered, 
red-haired,  freckled  young  man, 
with  whom  she  had  played  as  a 
child,  and  renewed  acquaintance 
last  spring,  hardly  came  up  to  her 
ideal  of  manly  perfection. 

Presently  she  said  aloud — 

"  Grandmamma,  what  sort  of 
hair  had  my  father?" 

"  Good  gracious,  child  ! "  said 
Madame  Raymond,  rather  bewil- 
dered at  this  abrupt  change  of 
subject,  "what  are  you  thinking 
of?" 

"  I  mean,  was  it  dark  and  curly 
like  mine  ?  or  was  it  red  like  that 
of  Alphonse  Bechard  ?  Was  my 
father  like  that  at  his  age?" 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  the  grand- 
mother with  imprudent  fervour. 
"  Your  poor  dear  father  had  light 
sunny  curls  that  waved  about  his 
head  like  the  picture  of  St  Michael 
in  the  old  Bible,  and  blue  eyes 
that  lighted  up  like  stars  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  the  grand  picture 
he  meant  to  paint  when  he  became 
a  great  artist.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  whole  canton ; 
every  one  said  so.  But  there  are 
not  many  men  like  my  Paul,"  she 
continued  more  soberly,  feeling 
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this  glowing  eulogium  to  have 
been  injudicious  with  regard  to 
the  object  just  now  in  view  ;  and, 
anxious  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
her  words,  she  hastened  to  add, 
"  After  all,  good  looks  are  of  little 
account  in  a  man,  and  those  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  found  a 
true  and  honest  heart  should  look 
no  further.  If  only  I  could  see  you 
in  the  keeping  of  a  good  man  I 
should  not  be  so  afraid  of  dying." 
"Don't  talk  about  dying," 
said  Paula,  rubbing  her  cheek 
caressingly  against  her  grand- 
mother's hand;  "don't — I  cannot 
bear  it.  You  will  come  back  to 
me,  granny  dearest;  say  you  will? " 


"  I  shall  come  back  to  you,  dead 
or  alive,"  said  the  old  woman  sol- 
emnly, drawing  up  her  small  spare 
figure  with  unwonted  dignity, 
while  a  far-off  visionary  look  came 
into  her  light-blue  eyes — such  a 
look  as  sometimes  comes  to  those 
who  have  nearly  reached  the  cross- 
ing. "  Surely  I  shall  come  back.  I 
do  not  feel  as  though  I  could  rest 
in  my  grave  far  away  from  you. 
I  will  be  buried  at  home  under  the 
shade  of  that  large  laburnum  tree 
— you  know  the  spot  ? " 

Paula  only  nodded,  for  there 
was  a  great  lump  in  her  throat 
which  prevented  her  from  speak- 
ing just  then. 


CHAPTER  III. GENERAL  DONNERFELS. 


The  mere  appearance  of  General 
Donnerfels  was  calculated  to  con- 
vey terror  and  dismay.  Small 
children  would  frequently  burst 
into  tears  at  sight  of  him,  dogs 
into  dismal  howls;  and  even 
grown-up  human  beings,  with  well- 
balanced  minds,  were  apt  to  turn 
aside  from  their  path  in  order  to 
avoid  meeting  this  formidable  in- 
dividual, who  in  his  person  seemed 
to  combine  the  characteristics  of 
half-a-dozen  ferocious  specimens 
of  the  zoological  world.  His  fierce 
rolling  eye  had  an  unpleasant  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  man-eating 
tiger ;  his  large  yellow  teeth,  ever 
disclosed  in  a  snarling  grin  akin 
to  the  smile  of  a  hyena,  were  not 
unlike  wild-boar  tusks;  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  walrus  in  his  heavy 
drooping  moustache,  and  of  bird 
of  prey  about  the  prominent  Ro- 
man nose.  An  illustrious  officer 
in  the  German  army,  he  owed  his 
fame  to  a  singularly  hard  and  des- 
potic character,  which  seemed  to 
develop  with  each  step  of  promo- 
tion. A  harsh  captain,  a  cruel 


major,  and  a  ferocious  colonel,  the 
epithet  fiendish  was  scarcely  too 
strong  to  be  applied  to  him  by  the 
time  he  had  attained  his  general- 
ship. He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  campaigns,  and 
achieved  a  noteworthy  victory  in 
the  Franco-German  war.  No  one 
ever  dared  to  disobey  General 
Donnerfels,  and  that,  I  think,  was 
the  true  secret  of  his  success, 
though  some  facetious  people  used 
to  say  that  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  gain  a  victory,  and  that  the 
sight  of  his  ugly  face  alone  had 
put  to  flight  some  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  at  Sedan.  Horrible 
stories  were  told  of  his  cruelty  to 
the  troops,  of  his  callousness  to 
human  suffering,  and  absolute  in- 
difference to  human  life.  He  had 
received  dozens  of  decorations  as 
reward  of  his  services,  and  had 
been  extolled  in  scores  of  news- 
papers as  a  prominent  military 
authority.  In  short,  General  Don- 
nerfels was  admired  and  envied  in 
exact  proportion  as  he  was  feared 
and  detested.  No  human  being 
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(except  perhaps  his  mother)  had 
felt  or  even  professed  affection  for 
him  ;  and,  spite  of  his  wealth,  no 
woman  had  been  found  brave 
enough  to  unite  her  lot  to  his. 

His  sole  near  relation  was  a 
nephew — Bruno  von  Kettenburg, 
serving  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
somewhere  in  Southern  Europe. 
General  Donnerfels  had  never  seen 
nor  wished  to  see  his  sister's  son, 
to  whom  nevertheless  the  whole 
property  would  revert,  should  he 
himself  die  childless  or  intestate. 

But  General  Donnerfels  had  no 
idea  of  dying  just  yet :  with  his 
iron  constitution,  which  had  never 
known  a  day's  illness,  he  felt 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  for  a  long  time  yet  to 
come;  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
indignant  incredulity  that  he  be- 
gan to  make  the  discovery  that 
he  was  not  precisely  the  same 
man  he  had  been  twenty  years 
previously.  He  could  no  longer 
brave  the  elements  with  the  im- 
punity of  a  youth ;  could  not  drink 
six  bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting; 
and,  above  all,  could  not  indulge 
his  habit  of  flying  into  a  passion 
every  half -hour  without  feeling 
seriously  the  worse  of  it. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when 
his  system  received  a  shock  it 
was  not  destined  to  recover.  This 
shock  may  best  be  described  as  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  and  with  two 


Act  No.  1. — A  careless  servant 
breaks  a  valuable  meerschaum 
pipe. 

Act  No.  2. — Careless  servant 
carefully  kicked  down -stairs  by 
General  Donnerfels. 

Act  No.  3. — General  Donnerfels 
breaks  a  blood-vessel. 

The  sequel  to  this  drama  was 
a  threatening  of  haemorrhage  to 
the  lungs,  rendered  more  alarm- 


ing by  the  bitter  cold  which  had 
just  set  in,  for  it  was  December. 

"  Your  Excellency  requires  a 
warmer  climate,"  timidly  sug- 
gested the  first  doctor,  called  in 
to  attend  this  formidable  patient. 
"  Your  Excellency  had  better  go 
to  Nice." 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  roared  the 
General  in  the  voice  of  a  mad  bull. 

The  doctor  went — to  the  door, 
which  he  made  all  haste  to  close 
behind  him. 

"  Go  to  Mentone,"_  suggested 
another  authority,  summoned  in  a 
few  days  later. 

"I'll  be  d d  first,"  snarled 

his  .Excellency,  in  true  hyena-like 
fashion. 

"  I'm  sure  I've  no  objection," 
muttered  this  second  doctor;  but 
he  muttered  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  left  the  room  almost  as  nimbly 
as  his  predecessor  had  done. 

Then  there  came  a  doctor  who 
was  a  brave  man  as  well  as  a 
physician,  and  who  was  not  to  be 
scared  by  either  bulls  or  hyenas. 

"  You  are  a  dead  man,  General, 
unless  you  start  for  the  South 
immediately,"  were  the  words  of 
this  third  doctor. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?" 
thundered  General  Donnerfels, 
with  eyes  glaring  yellow  like  those 
of  a  man-eating  tiger. 

But  the  doctor  stood  his  ground, 
and  was  not  even  afraid  of  tigers. 

"What  I  mean  is  simply  that 
your  constitution  has  received  a 
severe  shock  since  your  last  at- 
tack." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  snarled 
the  General,  "  that  my  life  is 
threatened  because  of  that  little 
episode  last  week  ?  Absurd  ! 
Why,  I  have  kicked  my  servants 
down-stairs  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  it  has  never  yet  disagreed 
with  me." 

"No   doubt,"  said    the   doctor, 
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drily,  "but  there  is  a  limit  to 
every  one's  strength ;  and  no  man 
is  as  strong  at  sixty-five  as  he  was 
at  twenty.  Another  such  attack 
may  carry  you  off,  especially  in 
this  cold  weather.  With  a  mild 
climate,  sober  living,  and  absolute 
avoidance  of  all  violent  emotion, 
you  may  recover ;  but  I  will  an- 
swer for  nothing  if  you  neglect  my 
warning." 

General  Donnerfels  gave  no  sign 


of  being  about  to  conform  to 
the  doctor's  orders ;  but  when  the 
latter  had  taken  his  leave,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  with  the  veins  swell- 
ing ominously  on  the  forehead, 
informed  the  valet  that  "  if  the 
good-for-nothing  rascal  did  not 
pack  the  portmanteau  in  time 
to  start  that  evening,  he  would 
thrash  the  vile  dirty  vagabond 
fellow  within  an  ace  of  his  wretch- 
ed life." 


CHAPTER   IV. — TONING. 


•  Madame  Raymond,  now  estab- 
lished for  over  two  months  at  San 
Pino,  a  newly  discovered  sanitary 
resort  on  the  Riviera,  was  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  change  of  climate. 
Her  nights  were  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  fever,  she  had  recovered 
her  appetite  and  almost  lost  her 
cough,  and  in  the  balmy  sea-air 
took  daily  walks  on  the  pictur- 
esque promenade  overhanging  the 
shore.  If  only  her  darling  Paula 
had  been  there  to  enjoy  it  all ! — 
that  was  the  ever-recurring  burden 
of  her  letters;  but,  please  God, 
their  separation  would  not  last  very 
much  longer.  Half  of  the  time  was 
already  past,  for  it  was  nearly 
Christmas  now,  and  by  the  end  of 
March  she  hoped  the  doctor  would 
allow  her  to  travel  home.  So  wrote 
the  good  old  lady,  little  dreaming 
that  her  northward  journey  was 
destined  to  take  place  at  a  far 
earlier  date. 

In  a  place  like  San  Pino,  fre- 
quented by  sick  and  convalescent 
people,  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
fessional beggars  always  haunt  the 
public  walks,  endeavouring  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  compassion,  the 
benevolence,  the  vanity,  or  ennui 
of  the  patients.  Sick  people  often 
give  alms  from  a  fellow-feeling  of 


compassion ;  convalescent  ones  out 
of  gratitude  for  regained  health ; 
idle  people  give  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do ;  and  vain  ones 
in  order  to  excite  admiration.  A 
few,  a  very  few  there  are,  who  give 
out  of  pure  unadulterated  charity. 
These  professional  beggars  have 
unusually  sharp  eyes  as  to  all  such 
motives,  and  at  a  glance  can  spot 
those  subjects  likely  to  be  remu- 
nerative objects  of  their  efforts. 
Knowing  to  a  nicety  what  they 
have  to  expect  from  each  of  the 
guests,  the  beggars  lose  no  time  in 
classifying  them  as  benefactors  of 
first,  second,  or  third  class. 

Prominent  in  the  first  class  of 
benefactors  this  year  was  an  old 
lady  to  whom  no  hand  was  ever 
stretched  in  vain ;  and  if  the  coin 
she  gave  each  time  was  but  a  small 
one,  the  benevolent  smile  which 
accompanied  it  often  enhanced 
the  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  other  guests  were 
all  more  or  less  charitable,  and 
gave  alms  as  benevolence  or  fancy 
dictated — all,  with  one  exception  : 
a  tall,  fierce,  military-looking  man 
arrived  at  San  Pino  about  the 
middle  of  December,  whom  no 
beggar  ever  dared  to  approach. 

Upon  no  mendicant  were  smiles 
and  coppers  showered  as  plenti- 
fully as  upon  Tonino,  a  handsome 
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impudent  beggar-boy  a  la  Murillo, 
with  a  wealth  of  dusky  curls,  and 
melting  black  eyes  which  when 
raised  to  your  face  with  a  pleading 
expression  had  the  effect  of  send- 
ing your  hand  instinctively  to  the 
pocket ;  while  the  thrilling  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he  said,  "  Ho  fame, 
fame"  (I  am  hungry,  hungry), 
could  not  fail  to  touch  the  most 
obdurate  heart.  Alone  General 
Donnerfels  remained  untouched, 
and  his  hand  only  never  strayed 
in  the  direction  of  the  pocket. 

December  had  been  unusually 
mild  even  for  Italy,  and  might 
have  advertised  itself  as  May  or 
September  anywhere  else.  There 
was  scarcely  anything,  in  fact,  to 
distinguish  it.  from  summer,  for 
the  foliage,  consisting  principally 
of  laurel  and  olive  groves,  remain- 
ed the  same  all  the  year  round ; 
while  the  brambles  and  wild  roses 
which  draped  each  rock  and  wall 
with  their  luxuriant  tangles,  never 
took  the  trouble  of  undressing  at 
all,  but  kept  011  their  old  leaves 
— hardly  the  worse  for  wear — 
throughout  •  the  winter,  to  be 
shuffled  off  imperceptibly  when 
spring  in  coming  round  again 
bestowed  on  them  new  suits  of 
verdure. 

The  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  as  blue  as  a  sapphire ; 
the  air,  almost  too  soft  and  relax- 
ing for  robust  constitutions,  was 
like  elixir  to  the  delicate.  People 
lived  out  of  doors  at  this  genial 
season,  and  the  Cur -garden  was 
crowded  from  morn  to  night  with  the 
convalescent — all  eating,  drinking, 
reading,  talking,  or  flirting  al 
fresco  ;  while  more  confirmed  inva- 
lids lounged  on  balconies  or  veran- 
dahs, drinking  great  draughts  of 
the  aromatic  breezes,  which  seemed 
fraught  with  life  and  hope. 

On  Christmas-day  the  sun  rose 
somewhat  less  brightly  than  usual ; 


and  when  old  Madame  Raymond 
stepped  outside  to  take  the  morn- 
ing walk  prescribed  by  the  doctor, 
she  was  met  by  a  chillier  rush  of  air 
than  she  had  ever  felt  at  San  Pino 
before.  She  noticed,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  that  a  heavy  bank  of 
leaden  clouds  had  gathered  on  the 
horizon,  and  that  the  sea  was  grey, 
not  blue,  to-day. 

Madame  Raymond  shivered 
slightly  as  she  drew  her  shawl 
closer  around,  and  fastened  it 
tighter  across  the  chest  with  a 
large  old-fashioned  pearl  brooch. 
The  woollen  shawl,  which  had  been 
almost  oppressively  warm  these 
last  weeks,  now  suddenly  seemed 
to  have  become  thin  and  scanty. 

"  I  wish  I  had  put  on  my  warm 
cloak,"  she  said  to  herself,  hesitat- 
ing on  the  threshold ;  but  she  felt 
reluctant  to  go  up  that  long  steep 
flight  of  stairs  in  search  of  warmer 
raiment ;  for  her  room,  which  had 
been  selected  for  economical  rea- 
sons, lay  au  second. 

"Please,  monsieur,"  she  began, 
with  a  world  of  deprecation  in 
eyes  and  voice,  to  a  magnificent 
waiter  just  passing  with  a  tray, 
"  would  you  kindly  fetch  me " 

But  the  magnificent  waiter, 
who  was  engaged  in  serving  break- 
fast to  a  Russian  princess  occupy- 
ing the  finest  suite  of  rooms  au 
premier,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear 
the  end  of  the  phrase,  but  passed 
on  up-stairs,  after  casting  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  old  lady 
and  her  shabby  shawl. 

Madame  Raymond  sighed  re- 
signedly; she  was  used  to  such 
rebuffs,  and  had  far  too  little  self- 
assertion  to  make  a  second  attempt. 

"I  need  not  walk  quite  so  far 
to-day,"  she  said  to  herself,  clos- 
ing the  large  glass  door  behind 
her. 

The  beggars  were  even  more 
numerous  than  usual  this  morning, 
and  Madame  Raymond  had  to  stop 
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repeatedly  and  fumble  in  her  pocket 
for  coppers ;  but  as  she  advanced 
farther,  the  marine  promenade  lay 
deserted  before  her,  and  she  was 
able  to  proceed  unmolested.  She 
no  longer  felt  cold  now  ;  the  effort 
of  walking  had  warmed  her  blood 
and  given  a  slight  tinge  of  colour 
to  her  withered  cheek,  and  with 
something  of  interest  she  watched 
the  crowds  of  sea-gulls  and  gannets 
flapping  and  shrieking  among  the 
rocks.  She  had  never  seen  so 
many  of  them  together  before. 
She  noticed,  too,  that  the  sea, 
usually  so  calm,  was  rising  into 
tiny  wavelets  imperceptibly  higher 
every  minute,  and  that  countless 
little  fishing-boats  were  making 
for  the  shore ;  but,  ignorant  of  the 
weather  -  lore  of  these  parts,  she 
failed  to  attach  any  special  im- 
portance to  these  signs. 

She  had  reached  an  exposed 
spot,  where  the  promenade,  round- 
ing a  promontory,  lost  sight  of  the 
hotels  and  houses  of  San  Pino, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  made 
her  pause  and  reflect  that  she  had 
better  be  turning  homewards ;  but 
just  then  a  musical  childish  voice 
struck  in  upon  her  ear — 

"  Un  soldo,  signora,  per  I' amor 
del  Santo  Bambino — mi  muore  di 
fame  !  "  (a  copper,  a  copper,  lady, 
for  the  love  of  Holy  Infant — I  am 
dying  of  hunger !),  and  black-eyed 
Tonino,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  a  very  dirty  hand,  issued 
from  behind  a  projecting  rock. 

Madame  Raymond  had  already 
exhausted  all  her  coppers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  walk,  so  she  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  wave  off  the 
young  rogue;  but  when  Tonino, 
confident  in  his  own  powers  of 
fascination,  repeated  again  in 
still  more  heartrending  accents — 
"Ho  fame,  fame,  fame!" — em- 
phasising his  words  by  laying  one 
filthy  little  hand  expressively  on 
the  pit  of  his  stomach — her  firm- 


ness gave  way.  This  was  Christ- 
mas-day, to  be  sure,  so  how  could 
she  find  it  in  her  heart  to  let 
this  poor  child  go  starving  home  ? 
There  were  very  few  silver  francs 
remaining  in  Madame  Raymond's 
purse,  but  one  of  these  was  hastily 
drawn  out  and  transferred  to  To- 
nino's  outstretched  palm. 

"While  fumbling  for  her  purse, 
Madame  Raymond  had,  however, 
dropped  the  pearl  brooch  which  held 
her  shawl  together,  and  she  never 
noticed  how  the  nimble  young  vag- 
abond had  meanwhile  transferred 
this  article  swiftly  and  deftly  to 
an  opening  in  his  own  tattered 
breeches,  which  showed  many  curi- 
ous bulges  on  their  surface. 

Some  one  else  had,  however,  been 
witness  of  the  little  transaction, 
for  just  at  that  moment  General 
Donnerfels  rounded  the  corner, 
and  with  a  glance  of  his  hawk- 
like eye  took  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion. With  two  strides  he  had 
reached  them  and  caught  hold  of 
the  delinquent. 

"  Impudent  young  thief  !  "  he 
shouted.  "Dying  of  hunger,  are  you1? 
What  is  that,  and  that,  and  that  ? " 
he  added,  with  one  hand  emptying 
the  urchin's  pockets  of  their  con- 
tents, bringing  to  light,  besides  the 
gold  brooch  in  question,  a  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  broken  pieces 
of  bread,  cheese,  meat,  sausages, 
besides  stolen  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  copper  and  silver  coins,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  held  To- 
nino fast  imprisoned  in  an  iron  grip. 

"  Yile,  godless  young  rogue  !  " 
he  now  thundered  in  crescendo  ac- 
cents. "  So  you  are  not  content 
with  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  but  must  needs,  more- 
over, add  to  your  misdemeanours 
by  stealing  as  well !  " 

Tonino  only  answered  by  a  vig- 
orous yell,  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  of  acute  physical 
suffering. 
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"  And  as  for  you,  madame,"  re- 
sumed this  terrible  man,  turning 
to  Madame  Raymond,  who,  over- 
come by  mingled  terror  and  com- 
passion—  terror  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  compassion  for  the  sup- 
posed sufferings  of  the  luckless 
Tonino  —  had  lapsed  into  tears  ; 
"as  for  you,  madame,"  he  repeat- 
ed, holding  out  the  pearl  brooch, 
"  do  you  know  what  you  have  been 
doing?" 

"Taking  my  morning  walk," 
gasped  the  old  lady  between  her 


"No;  you  have  been  fostering 
vice  and  encouraging  theft.  It  is 
you  and  the  like  of  you  that  de- 
prave and  demoralise  youth  and 
prepare  criminals  for  the  gallows. 
There  would  be  no  more  beggars, 
nor  pickpockets  either,  if  there 
were  no  d d  old  fools  to  en- 
courage them  ! " 

By  this  time  General  Donner- 
fels's  voice  had  risen  to  that  cele- 
brated mad-bull  roar  which  had 
obtained  such  fame  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  German 
empire.  The  veins  on  his  forehead 
were  standing  'out  like  knotted 
whipcord,  his  complexion  rapidly 
deepening  to  a  dusky  purple,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  and  glaring  like 
those  of  a  tiger  about  to  spring. 

Madame  Raymond,  by  this  time 
too  terrified  even  to  sob,  was  nearly 
fainting;  but  Tonino,  who  had 
ceased  howling,  recognising  it  to 
be  a  useless  waste  of  power,  now 
seeing  his  opportunity,  with  an 
unexpected  movement  wrenched 
himself  free  of  his  persecutor's 
grasp,  and  was  off  with  the  agility 
of  a  young  deer  in  the  direction  of 
the  olive-grove  ahead,  into  which 
he  disappeared,  after  having  turned 
round  to  disclose  his  splendid  teeth 
in  a  dazzling  grin  of  impudent 
triumph. 

"  Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  ! " 
roared  the  General,  and  made  a 


step  or  two  as  though  in  pursuit ; 
but  presently  he  paused,  put  one 
hand  up  to  his  head,  then  reeling 
backwards,  with  one  long  heavy 
groan  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

For  full  two  minutes  Madame 
Raymond  stood  immovable,  not 
daring  to  advance  or  retreat.  She 
was  far  too  stupefied  by  the  scene 
gone  through  to  be  able  to  think 
clearly  all  at  once.  What  was  she 
to  do?  Go  home,  as  prudence 
suggested,  for  the  wind  was  rising 
every  minute  and  a  thin  drizzling 
rain  beginning  to  fall.  But  she 
was  a  Christian,  and  common 
charity  demanded  that  she  should 
at  least  endeavour  to  render  some 
assistance  to  this  unfortunate  man, 
who  in  one  second  had  been  trans- 
formed from  a  raging  wild  beast 
to  an  inert  and  senseless  body.  It 
was  not  lack  of  charity  that  caused 
her  to  hesitate  in  approaching  him, 
but  sheer  terror  lest  he  should 
wake  up  again  and  renew  his 
attack. 

At  last,  with  an  effort — heroic 
under  the  circumstances — Madame 
Raymond  conquered  her  repug- 
nance and  drew  near.  General 
Donnerfels  lay  quite  still,  just 
where  he  had  fallen.  He  was 
alive — of  that  the  deep,  stertorous 
breathing  gave  evidence — but  there 
was  no  sign  of  returning  conscious- 
ness. A  thin  stream  of  blood  was 
trickling  down  from  one  nostril, 
and  the  mouth  was  open,  but  the 
eyes  were  closed.  Madame  Ray- 
mond felt  more  courage  now  that 
those  terrible  glaring  orbs  were  no 
longer  fixed  upon  her.  She  knelt 
down  and  timidly  took  hold  of  his 
hand. 

How  long  she  knelt  there  she 
did  not  know,  for,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and 'emotion,  she  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of .  semi-stupor — long 
enough  to  get  drenched  through 
to  the  skin  by  the  falling  rain, 
and  chilled  to  the  core  by  the 
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wind  coming  in  ever  colder  blasts 
from  the  sea. 

A  sea-gull,  swooping  down  over 
the  body,  shrieked  almost  in  her 
ear,  and  aroused  her  again  to  con- 
sciousness. She  endeavoured  to 
raise  her  voice  in  a  cry  for  help, 
but  it  was  weak  and  hoarse,  and 
there  was  a  stinging  pain  in  her 
throat ;  and  when  she  tried  to  rise 
to  her  feet,  her  limbs  refused  to 
carry  her  —  all  the  joints  were 


cramped  and  stiff,  and  the  head 
was  burning  like  fire. 

Thus  the  two  were  found  some 
time  later  by  some  passer-by,  who 
gave  the  alarm,  and  had  them  con- 
veyed to  their  respective  abodes. 

That  night  a  fearful  storm  raged 
over  sea  and  land,  and  the  wea- 
ther, with  one  of  those  sudden 
revulsions  from  which  even  the 
sunny  South  is  not  exempt, 
changed  to  bitter  cold. 


CHAPTER  V. — ALPHONSE  BECHARD. 


November  and  December  had 
passed  very  slowly  for  Paula,  one 
day  like  the  other.  She  plodded 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
her  home  and  the  boarding-school, 
where  she  spent  many  hours  daily 
misinterpreting  the  music  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart,  or  in  execut- 
ing neat  little  pencil  -  drawings  of  . 
castles  and  ruins  of  romantic  ap- 
pearance but  deficient  perspective. 
Paula  was  not  passionately  fond 
of  either  pursuit,  but  her  grand- 
mother had  desired  that  she 
should  study  these  things,  so  she 
bravely  applied  herself  to  the  un- 
congenial tasks,  and  tried  to  fight 
against  the  despondency  of  those 
long  trailing  days.  But  longest  of 
all  were  the  evenings,  when  the 
early  winter  gloom  had  set  in,  and 
there  were  no  more  tasks  to  be 
finished  for  next  day.  When  she 
had  alternately  fed  and  teased  the 
old  parrot,  and  had  stroked  out 
one  more  day  in  the  calendar  on 
which  she  marked  the  progress  of 
this  to  her  interminably  long  win- 
ter, then  indeed  there  remained 
nothing  more  to  do.  The  cosy 
sitting  -  room  seemed  large  and 
cheerless,  and  of  tenest  Paula  would 
slip  away  to  the  kitchen,  where 


old  Veronica,  sitting  darning  the 
household  linen,  would  sometimes 
let  herself  be  coaxed  into  a  little 
desultory  talk. 

Sundays  alone  brought  some 
change  in  the  order  of  her  daily 
life,  for  on  these  days  she  dined 
and  spent  the  afternoon  with  the 
Bechards  ;  taking  a  walk  with  the 
family  after  dinner,  or  playing 
draughts  with  Alphonse  Bechard 
if  the  weather  were  bad.  Al- 
though these  entertainments  could 
scarcely  be  called  very  exciting, 
yet  they  served'  to  break  the 
monotony  of  existence,  and  Paula 
unconsciously  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  Sunday  afternoon  as  the 
only  bright  spot  in  her  dreary 
week. 

To-day  was  not  Sunday,  but  it 
was  New  Year's  Day,  and  Paula 
had  been  invited  to  an  extra  festive 
dinner  at  the  Bechards'.  Dinner 
was  over  now,  and  Dr  Bechard, 
according  to  an  invariable  habit, 
which  he  discouraged  in  his 
patients  but  cultivated  in  person, 
had  subsided  into  an  arm-chair  to 
snore  off  the  effects  of  roast-goose 
and  chocolate-cake. 

"  Multi  mortales  dediti  ventri 
atque  somno  vitam  transiere,"  *  he 


1  "  Many  mortals  pass  through  life  as  slaves  of  their  belly  and  their  sleep. "- 
SALLUST. 
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used   invariably    to  quote,   before 
settling  down  to  the  daily  snooze. 

Madame  Be'chard,  with  a  large 
grey  cat  on  her  lap,  had  drawn 
her  chair  quite  close  to  the  stove, 
and  was  soon  engrossed  in  the 
mysteries  of  her  knitting. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  out  to- 
day, as  the  snow  was  falling  fast 
and  heavy,  so  Alphonse  brought 
out  the  draught-board  and  set  it 
on  the  little  table  within  the  deep 
window-embrasure,  which  afforded 
such  agreeable  privacy  for  a  tete-ct- 
tete  conversation :  while  raised  a 
step  above  the  level  of  the  room, 
it  commanded  a  convenient  view 
of  the  street  below. 

"What  shall  we  play  for?" 
said  Paula,  smiling  across  at  the 
big  young  man  who  was  placing 
the  draughts  on  their  respective 
squares.  "  Shall  it  be  for  nuts  or 
gingerbread  to-day  1 " 

"  Neither,"  said  Alphonse,  mys- 
teriously. "  You  shall  have  some- 
thing better  than  gingerbread  if 
you  win." 

«  And  if  I  lose  ? "( 

"  Time  enough  to  talk  about 
that  when  you  do  lose,"  said  the 
youth,  who  had  already  deter- 
mined which  way  the  victory  was 
to  fall. 

The  victory  usually  fell  to 
Paula,  she  knew  that  well  enough  ; 
knew  what  satisfaction  it  afford- 
ed Alphonse  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent her  with  a  packet  of  ginger- 
bread or  a  bag  of  nuts  ;  and  she 
was  still  child  enough  to  be  fond 
of  gingerbread,  yet  woman  enough 
to  enjoy  the  dawning  sense  of 
power  over  this  young  giant,  who 
would  get  red  or  pale  at  a  look  or 
a  word  of  hers.  So  she  accepted  his 
gifts  with  equanimity,  and  feigned 
blindness  to  the  clumsy  manoeuvres 
by  means  of  which  he  continued 
to  get  rid  of  most  of  his  draughts- 
men. 

"  There  now  !     Two  more  pieces 


gone ! "  groaned  Alphonse  with 
simulated  despair,  as  Paula  pounced 
upon  two  black  draughtsmen  and 
joyfully  proclaimed — 

"  Another  king  !  That  makes 
five  to  your  two,  Monsieur  Al- 
phonse." 

"  I  have  no  luck,"  said  Alphonse, 
complacently.  "  I  give  up  the 
game." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Paula,  who 
hardly  cared  for  such  an  easy  vic- 
tory. But  her  too  obliging  adver- 
sary had  already  swept  the  pieces 
off  the  board  and  risen  from  his 
chair.  Presently  he  returned  with 
a  parcel  wrapped  up  in  tissue- 
paper,  and  approached  her  with 
more  embarrassment  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 

"Mademoiselle  Paula,"  he  began, 
blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
"  I  hope  you  will  not — not  dislike 
the  liberty  I  am  taking." 

Paula,  perfectly  composed,  took 
the  parcel  and  smilingly  opened  it, 
disclosing  a  large  red  satin  bon- 
bonniere  in  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
with  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in  white 
sugar  upon  it,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  finest  sugar-plums  the 
little  town  of  Z could  pro- 
duce. 

"  How  lovely  ! "  she  delightedly 
exclaimed ;  "  but  how  can  I  take 
such  a  beautiful  present,  Monsieur 
Alphonse  ?  It  must  have  cost 
heaps  and  heaps  of  money." 

"It  is  New  Year's  Day,"  said 
Alphonse,  so  beseechingly  that 
Paula's  scruples  vanished,  and  she 
rewarded  her  enamoured  swain  by 
putting  a  bonbon  into  her  mouth. 

"  How  good  of  you  ! "  said  Al- 
phonse, gratefully  :  "  then  you  do 
not  dislike — the — the  outside  of 
the  box  ? " — and  he  grew  still  more 
furiously  red. 

"I  like  the  inside  best,"  she 
answered  demurely,  selecting  a 
large  burnt  almond. 

"I  know  it  is  not  near  pretty 
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enough,"  said  Alphonse,  humbly — 
"  not  worthy  of  you — nothing  is  ; 
but  I  chose  this  one  because  I — I 
—liked  the — shape.  I  hope  you 
do  not  object  to  the  shape,  Made- 
moiselle Paula  1 " 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  shape,"  said 
Paula,  still  munching  her  bonbon. 
"  What  is  it  meant  to  be  ?  A  tur- 
nip, is  it  not  ? " 

"  A  heart,"  said  Alphonse  with 
sudden  boldness. 

"  Oh,  a  heart,"  said  Paula,  in  a 
rather  constrained  tone  of  voice ; 
and  then  for  a  minute  there  was 
silence  in  the  room,  broken  only 
by  the  click  -  click  of  Madame 
Bechard's  knitting  -  pins,  the  pur- 
ring of  the  grey  cat,  and  the  occa- 
sional swish  of  the  driving  snow 
against  the  window-pane. 

Paula  had  turned  her  face  a 
little  aside,  and  was  looking  down 
into  the  street  where  the  figure  of 
a  solitary  postman  could  be  seen 
plodding  wearily  from  house  to 
house.  He  had  a  larger  packet 
than  usual  to-day  in  his  hand — 
probably  New  Year  cards  of  con- 
gratulation to  deliver. 

Alphonse  was  breathing  rather 
hard,  and  his  face  had  a  concen- 
trated expression,  as  though  he 
were  bracing  himself  up  to  some 
unusual  effort.  At  such  moments 
the  resemblance  to  his  father 
was  striking :  just  so  Dr  Bechard 
looked  when  about  to  prescribe  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  or  of  castor-oil. 
At  last  he  spoke — 

"And  if  I  were  to  offer  you 
another  heart,  Mademoiselle  Paula 
— not  a  paltry  thing  of  red  satin  like 
this,  but  a  real  living  heart  of  flesh 
and  blood  —  would  you  accept  it 
also  ?  and  not — not  mistake  it  for 
a  turnip  ? "  he  concluded,  with  an 
obviously  lame  attempt  at  light- 
ness. 

Paula  was  not  smiling  now. 
She  turned  her  head  slowly  from 
the  window  and  looked  at  her 


lover  opposite,  with  a  thought- 
fully scrutinising  expression.  She 
looked  at  his  broad  shoulders,  at 
his  large  red  hands,  at  his  close- 
cropped  ruddy  hair,  and  honest 
freckled  face,  as  though  she  were 
taking  stock  of  these  characteristics 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  not 
handsome,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was 
good  and  true  and  honest,  and 
loved  her — what  need  she  wish  for 
more?  Then  Paula  looked  away 
past  him  into  the  room  beyond,  as 
though  it  too  were  new  to  her, 
letting  her  eyes  rest  in  turn  on  the 
old  mildewed  engravings  of  alle- 
gorical figures  representing  Jus- 
tice, Charity,  Peace,  and  Pru- 
dence, in  dingy  gold  frames  on  the 
wall ;  at  the  solid  mahogany  table, 
and  row  of  stiff  mahogany  chairs ; 
at  the  bookcase  containing  two 
rows  of  medical  works,  and  some 
old  bound-up  volumes  of  fashion- 
plates  \  then  at  the  figure  of  the 
slumbering  doctor  and  his  placidly 
knitting  wife.  Was  her  whole 
life  really  to  be  spent  within  these 
four  walls,  every  detail  of  which 
was  familiar  to  her  since  her  child- 
hood? (for  of  course  it  was 
understood  that  Alphonse  was  to 
succeed  to  his  father's  practice ;) 
and  would  she  herself,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  hence,  be  sitting 
here  opposite  Alphonse,  knitting, 
with  a  grey  cat  on  her  lap  ? 

The  grey  cat's  purring  had  sud- 
denly grown  intolerably  loud — she 
felt  it  buzzing  in  her  ears,  and  ex- 
perienced a  choking'  sensation  as 
though  the  room  were  too  warm. 
Paula  got  up  and  leant  her  hot 
cheek  against  the  window-pane, 
still  not  knowing  what  words  she 
would  next  speak.  The  postman 
was  just  crossing  the  street. 

"  He  is  coming  in  here  !  "  she 
cried  out,  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  an  interruption. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  confirmed 
her  assertion,  and  the  servant  came 
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into  the  room  bearing  a  thick  let- 
ter for  her  master. 

The  doctor  yawned  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  "From  Italy,"  he  said 
to  himself,  recognising  the  stamp, 
"  but  I  do  not  know  the  writing." 

The  letter  in  hand,  he  rose  and 
approached  the  window  where 
Paula  and  Alphonse  had  been  sit- 
ting. Further  conversation  was 
now  impossible,  and  Paula  was 
thankful  for  the  respite. 

Dr  Bechard  opened  the  cover 
and  drew  out  a  note  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  penned  in 
haste;  but  there  was  still  some- 
thing else  within  the  envelope. 
After  adjusting  his  spectacles,  he 
began  to  read  half  aloud — 

"WORTHY  SIR, — As  I  understand 
you  to  have  been  the  friend  and 
medical  adviser  of  the  late " 

Here  the  doctor  broke  off  sud- 
denly and  cast  a  scared  glance  at 
Paula,  who  had  begun  to  eat  bon- 
bons again. 

"From  whom  is  the  letter1?" 
she  now  asked,  seeing  that  Dr 
Bechard  had  turned  over  the 
sheet  and  was  closely  inspecting 
the  signature  on  the  other  side. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear — 
only  a  business  letter,  I  think," 
he  returned  confusedly;  and  sign- 
ing to  his  son  to  follow  him,  he 
hurriedly  left  the  room  muttering, 
"Dii  nos  quasi  pilas  homines 
habent."1 

The  letter  proved  to  be  from  the 
Cur  doctor  at  San  Pino,  stating 
how  two  days  previously,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  December, 
his  patient  Madame  Raymond 
had  succumbed  to  an  acute  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  windpipe. 
In  accordance  with  instructions 
found  among  the  papers  of  the 
deceased,  her  body  was  being  for- 


warded by  the  shortest  route  to 
her  native  town,  and  would  prob- 
ably reach  Z simultaneously 

with  this  news.  The  certificate  of 
her  death  was  here  enclosed,  as 
well  as  a  letter  which  had  been 
found  addressed  to  Mademoiselle 
Paula  Raymond.  The  writer 
begged  his  learned  confrere  to 
excuse  brevity.  There  had  been 
another  death,  and  his  hands  were 
full,  as  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
place  demanded  that  every  corpse 
to  be  interred  elsewhere  should 
be  despatched  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  decease.  Here  the  let- 
ter concluded  with  the  usual  expres- 
sion of  conventional  esteem  habit- 
ual between  medical  colleagues. 

The  enclosure  was  addressed  to 
"My  beloved  granddaughter  Paula 
Raymond,  to  be  given  after  my 
death,"  and  it  ran  as  follows : — 

"My  DARLING  PAULA, — Within 
two  or  three  years,  perhaps  even 
sooner,  you  will  read  these  lines, 
and  will  know  that  your  old 
grandmother,  who  has  loved  you 
so  tenderly,  is  now  praying  for  you 
in  heaven.  Perhaps  God  in  His 
great  goodness  may  permit  us  to 
be  together  some  little  time  longer ; 
may  let  me  even  live  to  see  you  a 
happy  wife  and  mother.  I  should 
die  more  peacefully  if  I  knew  your 
future  to  be  assured.  But  if  this 
is  not  to  be — and  sometimes  I 
think  that  I  may  not  live  to  see 
another  summer — if  I  am  no  longer 
there  to  advise  you,  I  pray  that 
you  may  be  wisely  guided  in  your 
choice.  Alphonse  Bechard  is  a 
good  and  honest  young  man,  and 
would  be  a  kind  and  faithful  hus- 
band, I  am  sure.  Should  your 
heart  permit  you  to  return  his 
love,  then  my  anxieties  would  be 
at  rest. 

"You  are   not   likely  to   meet 


1  "  The  gods  treat  us  mortals  like  balls." — PLAUTUS. 
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with  a  second  attachment  as  true 
and  disinterested  as  this  one,  for 
poor  girls  have  few  suitors;  and 
you  will  be  poor,  my  Paula — per- 
haps you  hardly  yet  realise  how 
poor.  My  little  pension  as  widow 
of  an  employ^  will  die  with  me, 
and  then  your  only  other  resource 
will  be  to  earn  your  bread  as  a 
governess  or  companion. 

"Wherever  and  whenever  it 
may  please  the  Almighty  to  call 
me  away,  I  desire  to  be  buried  at 
home,  under  the  large  laburnum 


you  know  so  well.  I  shall  rest 
more  softly  knowing  that  my 
Paula  is  there,  and  that  she  will 
plant  my  favourite  forget-me-nots 
over  the  grave. 

"  Farewell,  darling  child  ;  you 
have  been  the  joy  and  consolation 
of  my  old  age,  May  the  earnest 
blessing  of  your  dying  grand- 
mother bring  you  happiness  and 
prosperity  here  and  hereafter ! 

"MADELEINE  RAYMOND. 

"SAN  PINO, 

October  188-." 


CHAPTER   VI. A   COFFIN. 


Paula's  grief  was  deep  and 
stormy,  in  proportion  as  the  blow 
was  unexpected  and  sudden.  If 
her  grandmother  had  died  here  in 
her  own  house,  with  Paula  beside 
her  to  receive  the  last  farewell 
blessing,  the  shock  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  severe  one,  yet  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  she  now 
was  suffering.  Looking  back  upon 
their  parting  in  October,  it  seemed 
to  the  girl's  self-tormenting  fancy 
that  her  parting  words  had  lacked 
warmth,  her  embraces  tenderness, 
and  with  bitter  self-reproach  she 
recollected  that  her  uppermost 
feeling  at  that  moment  had  been 
one  of  disappointment  at  being  left 
behind. 

"  Oh  granny,  dear  granny,"  she 
sobbed  to  herself,  as  she  knelt  by 
Madame  Raymond's  empty  bed  at 
home  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillows,  "  if  only  I  could  see  your 
dear  kind  face  once  more,  only  just 
once,  to  say  good-bye,  then  it  would 
not  be  so  dreadfully  hard  to  bear  ! 
— only  just  once,  to  say  good-bye!" 

Madame  Bechard  had  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  her  to  stay  in 
their  house  till  the  funeral  rites 


were  over ;  but  her  hospitality  had 
been  feverishly  declined  by  the  ex- 
cited girl,  who  only  wanted  to  be 
alone,  she  said. 

"Leave  her  in  peace,"  said  the 
old  doctor.  "Est  qusedam  flere 
voluptas."1  So  Paula  had  been 
suffered  to  follow  her  own  incli- 
nation. 

The  coffin  had  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  January, 
and,  previous  to  interment  next 
day,  was  placed  in  the  church. 
Paula,  leaning  on  Dr  Bechard's 
arm,  had  gone  to  the  cemetery  to 
point  out  the  spot  where  Madame 
Raymond  was  to  rest ;  then  enter- 
ing the  church,  she  had  stood  for 
some  minutes  wrapped  in  thought, 
gazing  at  the  black-draped  coffin. 
Her  grief  had  now  reached  the 
silent  tearless  stage,  infinitely  more 
pathetic  to  witness  in  the  young 
than  the  first  natural  and  stormy 
explosion  ;  and  Dr  Bechard  had  no 
clue  to  her  thoughts,  as  she  stood 
there  with  great  dark  wistful  eyes, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  would 
pierce  through  the  dense  black 
pall  that  hid  her  grandmother 
from  view. 


"There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  tears." — OVID. 
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Hid  her  from  view— yes,  that 
was  the  thought  that  was  rankling 
in  Paula's  mind  with  intolerable 
persistency  :  only  a  wooden  board 
and  a  layer  of  black  stuff  between 
them.  If  she  could  but  push  aside 
the  pall,  raise  the  coffin-lid,  and 
press  one  last  kiss  on  the  waxen 
face  within ;  if  she  could  but  once 
say,  "  Granny,  dear  granny,  good- 
bye," then  her  mind  would  be 
at  rest — so  at  least  it  seemed  to 
her  excited  imagination. 

She  dismissed  the  thought  as 
insane,  but  again  and  again  it 
would  keep  recurring  to  her  mind, 
almost  with  the  force  of  a  mono- 
mania. 

The  winter  day  had  long  closed 
in  when  old  Veronica  came  into 
the  little  parlour  and  set  down  a 
dish  of  ham  and  eggs  before  her 
young  mistress. 

"  I  cannot  eat,"  said  Paula, 
almost  angrily,  turning  away  in 
disgust.  "Veronica,  how  can  you 
imagine  that  I  could  be  so  heart- 
less as  to  look  at  food  to-day? 
Take  it  away  directly." 

Veronica  for  all  reply  pushed  the 
dish  a  little  nearer.  She  was  old 
enough  to  know  that  the  stomach 
must  have  its  rights  whatever  the 
heart  may  be  suffering. 

"  You  will  not  do  your  blessed 
grandmother  much  good  by  starv- 
ing yourself,"  she  drily  observed. 
"  You  look  like  a  ghost  already, 
Mamselle  Paula,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  funeral  to-mor- 
row if  you  do  not  eat  something. 
Do  you  think  madame  would  be 
pleased  to  see  you  now?" 

Paula  was  not  attending  to  the 
old  woman's  talk. 

"Veronica,"  she  said,  suddenly, 
"  we  must  go  out  again  this  even- 
ing. I  want  you  to  go  with  me 
to  the  church." 

"  Mercy  on  us  all !  Out  again 
in  this  bitter  cold,  and  you  as 


weak  as  water  from  not  having 
tasted  food  to-day  !  It  would  be 
folly,  simple  folly,  mamselle." 

"  But  I  must  go,"  repeated 
Paula.  "Veronica  —  dear,  good 
Veronica,"  she  went  on,  getting 
up  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
the  old  servant's  wrinkled  brown 
neck — "you  will  come  with  me, 
I  know  you  will,  or  else  I  shall 
have  to  go  alone ;  but  go  I  must. 
I  shall  become  mad  if  I  do  not 

go." 

Veronica  looked  doubtfully  at 
Paula,  and  then  shook  her  head. 
She  saw  that  her  young  mistress 
was  strangely  excited,  that  her 
eyes  were  shining  like  two  living 
coals,  her  cheeks  pale  as  death  by 
contrast.  She  felt  that  the  hands 
were  burning,  while  the  teeth  were 
chattering  together  as  if  with  cold. 
She  feared  to  give  in  to  this  crazy 
idea,  yet  feared  still  more  to  thwart 
her. 

"Listen,  mamselle,"  said  Ver- 
onica, after  a  pause:  "I  wilt  go 
with  you  on  one  condition — that 
you  will  first  eat  your  supper." 

"  Anything  —  anything  you 
choose,"  said  Paula  eagerly,  sit- 
ting down  again  before  the  previ- 
ously despised  dish  of  ham,  and 
beginning  to  eat  it  up  very  fast, 
though  it  conveyed  no  taste  to  her 
palate,  and  she  would  equally  have 
swallowed  a  dish  of  paper  or  of 
straw. 

While  Veronica  was  putting  on 
her  hooded  cloak  and  lighting  the 
large  hand-lantern,  Paula  had  un- 
locked a  drawer  and  taken  out 
some  money,  which  she  carefully 
concealed  in  her  pocket. 

The  night  air  was  so  cold  that 
it  caught  their  breath  like  a  knife 
as  they  opened  the  house  -  door. 
Paula  was  so  much  muffled  up  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  and 
had  put  a  thick  woollen  veil  over 
her  face  j  yet  it  was  not  the  cold 
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alone  which  had  dictated  these 
precautions. 

They  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first ;  for  the  snow,  piled  up  deep 
and  unevenly  by  the  yesterday's 
wind,  caused  Paula's  feet  to  sink 
in  at  every  step,  sometimes  above 
the  ankle,  sometimes  even  higher. 
Veronica  had  to  walk  in  front, 
holding  the  lantern,  for  the  night 
was  dark,  and  a  dense  white  fog, 
indicatory  of  more  snow  yet  to 
come,  hung  over  everything,  and 
prevented  the  stars  from  shining. 
The  deserted  streets  looked  strange 
and  ghostly  as  they  entered  them ; 
only  at  rare  intervals  the  dingy  oil- 
lamps,  by  which  the  town  was 
lighted,  shed  pools  of  ruddy  light 
on  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

"  This  way,"  said  Paula,  hastily 
pulling  her  veil  yet  closer,  and 
turning  into  a  narrow  by-street, 
as  she  caught  sight  of  a  group  of 
figures  approaching. 

The  town  clock  was  ringing  out 
ten  o'clock  as  they  reached  the 
church.  They  went  round  the 
back  of  the  building,  and  then 
Paula  stopped  in  front  of  the  little 
house  where  lived  the  sexton. 

"  Wait  here  outside,"  she  said 
imperiously  to  Veronica,  as,  hav- 
ing knocked  for  admittance,  the 
door  was  opened  from  within. 

The  time  of  waiting  seemed  very 
long  to  Veronica  stamping  about 
in  her  thick  sabots  to  keep  her 
blood  from  congealing.  She  could 
only  hear  a  confused  murmur  in- 
side :  Paula's  young  clear  voice, 
now  imperious  and  commanding, 
now  coaxing  and  pleading,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  alternated  with  the 
old  sexton's  hoarse  croaking  organ ; 
but  she  could  not  distinguish  the 
words. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  indeed  I  can- 
not, mamselle,"  he  was  saying  for 
the  twentieth  time  at  least ;  "  it  is 
as  much  as  my  place  is  worth.  If 


monsieur  the  cure*  were  to  guess 
that  I  had  betrayed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me,  I  should  be  dis- 
missed on  the  spot." 

"  But  no  one  will  ever  know  of 
it,"  pleaded  Paula.  "  No  one  will 
ever  be  the  wiser  or  the  worse  of 
it.  What  harm  can  it  possibly  do 
to  any  one  ?  " 

"There  was  a  medical  commis- 
sion here  the  other  day,"  said  the 
sexton,  "  examining  into  the  state 
of  the  churchyard.  If  any  of  the 
doctors  were  to  catch  wind  of  such 
a  thing,  I  should  be  a  lost  man." 

"  They  never  can  catch  wind  of 
it,"  answered  Paula ;  "  and  do  you 
not  see  that  in  this  cold  weather 
there  can  be  no  risk  to  any  one's 
health?  Is  it  not  a  right  and 
pious  action  to  help  a  grandchild  to 
say  farewell  to  her  grandmother? 
I  shall  never  be  happy  again  if  I 
do  not  see  her  once  more,  and  it 
will  be  all  your  fault.  You  will 
therefore  be  really  doing  harm  by 
refusing,  and  only  good  by  con- 
ceding to  my  wish,"  she  wound 
up,  with  that  ingenious  sophistry 
which  comes  instinctively  to  every 
woman. 

Was  it  the  influence  of  Paula's 
bright  eyes  and  eloquent  words  ?  or 
perhaps  the  eloquence  of  the  still 
brighter  gold  coin  he  saw  shining 
between  her  clasped  fingers  1  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  sexton  took  a 
large  bunch  of  ponderous  keys 
from  the  wall  and  led  the  way 
across  to  the  church. 

The  coffin  stood  in  the  centre 
aisle  of  the  little  Gothic  church, 
just  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 
Six  large  wax  torches,  in  massive 
bronze  holders,  were  ranged  on 
either  side.  The  sexton  proceeded 
to  kindle  two  of  these  so  as  to 
have  sufficient  light  for  his  work. 

Paula  and  Veronica  had  mean- 
while sat  down  on  a  bench  to  wait, 
the  latter  very  much  alarmed  at 
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the  details  of  this  ghastly  drama 
into  which  she  had  been  beguiled. 
Had  she  ever  suspected  made- 
moiselle of  such  a  mad  and  sacri- 
legious design,  nothing  on  earth 
would  have  induced  her  to  stir 
hand  or  foot  in  the  matter. 

After  fumbling  with  a  screw- 
driver for  some  ten  minutes,  the 
sexton  removed  the  last  nail  from 
the  lid  of  the  stout  oak  coffin. 
There  was  still  a  brass  bolt  to  be 
withdrawn  ;  but  this  he  did  not 
attempt  to  open,  for  now  that  he 
had  all  but  accomplished  the  job 
a  new  qualm  of  conscience  seemed 
to  have  seized  upon  him. 

"  There,  mamselle,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  head  uneasily,  "I  have 
done  your  bidding,  but  I  will  not 
be  the  one  to  raise  the  lid.  You 
can  do  it  for  yourself  if  you  please, 
and  I  shall  just  go  into  the  sacristy 
and  wait  till  you  call  me  back. 
Then  at  least  I  shall  be  able  truth- 
fully to  say  that  I  never  opened 
the  coffin,  nor  even  saw  it  done." 

"  And  I  shall  go  with  you," 
said  old  Veronica,  rising  hastily 
from  the  bench  and  crossing  her- 
self. "  May  the  holy  saints  pre- 
serve me  from  taking  any  part  in 
this  matter  !  Mademoiselle  Paula, 
be  wise  and  come  away  too.  It 
is  not  good  to  disturb  the  dead ; 
come  away,  come  away." 

But  Paula  gave  no  answer  or 
sign  of  having  heard.  She  waited 
till  the  sacristy  door  had  closed 
behind  the  two,  and  then  slowly 
and  mechanically,  like  a  person  in 
a  trance,  she  rose  and  approached 
the  coffin. 

The  two  gigantic  torches  nick- 
ering in  the  draughty  building  lit 
up  the  little  church  in  weird  and 
mystic  fashion ;  now  bringing  out 
into  strong  relief  some  nook  or 
corner,  some  quaint  bit  of  carving 
or  ancient  inscription  on  the  wall, 
then  throwing  all  back  into  shadow 
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again,  flushing  or  paling  the  fea- 
tures of  statues  within  stone  niches, 
and  lending  expression  to  the  gro- 
tesque traceries  on  the  twisted 
columns.  The  whole  church  was 
peopled  with  supernatural  beings ; 
at  least  so  it  seemed  to  Paula  in 
her  overwrought  nervous  state. 
Now  that  she  had  gained  her  object 
and  was  about  to  see  her  desire 
accomplished,  a  sudden  tremor 
seized  upon  her,  and  she  was  only 
conscious  of  a  great  reluctance  to 
raising  the  lid  of  that  coffin.  Was 
not  Veronica  right,  after  all,  in 
saying  that  man  should  not  tamper 
with  the  barrier  dividing  the  living 
from  the  dead  1  Strangely  enough, 
she  had  felt  nearer  her  grand- 
mother yesterday  evening  when 
she  had  knelt  and  wept  by  the 
empty  bed,  than  now  standing  be- 
side the  coffin  that  held  her  mortal 
remains. 

With  an  effort  Paula  roused  her- 
self from  these  thoughts.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  burning 
forehead  while  casting  a  scared 
glance  round  the  church.  Was 
she  not  here  by  her  own  action, 
her  own  desire  ?  She  must  riot  let 
herself  give  way  to  this  pitiable 
weakness. 

Feverishly  with  trembling  fingers 
she  tugged  at  the  bolt  till  it  gave 
way,  and  then  easily  and  noise- 
lessly the  lid  swung  back  on  its 
hinges. 

Veronica  and  the  sexton,  wait- 
ing in  the  sacristy,  were  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  piercing  shriek,  long- 
drawn  and  shrill,  as  it  rang  out  in 
the  stillness  of  the  frosty  night. 
Too  terrified  to  move,  they  held 
their  breath  and  listened  as  again 
the  awful  sound  was  repeated,  wak- 
ing horrible  echoes  in  the  vaulted 
aisles.  There  was  the  noise  as  of 
something  falling,  and  then  all  was 
still  once  more. 
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"  Robbers  !  murder  !  "  now 
screamed  Veronica,  having  re- 
covered her  senses.  "They  have 
murdered  my  young  mistress  !  " 

"  For  God's  sake  be  quiet,"  said 
the  sexton  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
putting  his  hand  over  the  old 
woman's  lips.  "  It  will  be  a  bad 
night's  work  for  me  if  any  one 
finds  us  here.  Give  me  the  lan- 
tern," and  snatching  it  from  her 
hand,  he  preceded  her  into  the 
church. 

The  sight  that  met  their  eyes 
was  terrible  enough,  though  it 
was  not  what  they  had  expected 
to  see.  On  the  ground  lay  Paula 
in  a  dead  faint,  having  in  her  fall 
overturned  one  of  the  lighted 
torches,  which  luckily  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  action.  The 
other  torch  still  burned  fierce- 
ly and  fitfully,  throwing  its  light 
full  on  the  figure  within  the 
open  coffin. 


It  was  the  corpse  of  a  massively 
framed  hard-featured  man  in  uni- 
form, with  a  profusion  of  decora- 
tions across  his  broad  chest,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  heart.  There  was  tyranny 
stamped  on  •  his  low  broad  fore- 
head, cold  avarice  expressed  in 
the  large  hooked  nose,  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  square  formation  of 
jaw  and  chin,  and  unbridled  pas- 
sion in  the  curves  of  the  crooked 
lips  which  refused  to  close  over 
large  tusk-like  teeth  ;  and,  as  the 
flickering  red  torch  -  light  fell 
straight  upon  him,  this  awful  be- 
ing seemed  to  grow  alive  again, 
and  alternately  to  glare  and  scowl, 
and  frown  and  grin,  at  the  two  ter- 
rified bystanders. 

"  It  is  the  devil  himself  !  "  said 
old  Veronica  in  an  awestruck 
whisper.  "  I  knew  that  no  good 
would  come  of  this  job  to-night." 
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ODDLY  enough,  a  live  sheep  has 
never  been  seen  on  Leg  o'  Mutton 
Prairie  :  wool  -  growing  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  against  the  meat 
of  the  animal  the  natives  enter- 
tain a  singular  prejudice,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  Americans. 
Most  people  know  something  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  imagination, 
as  illustrated  by  the  figures  that 
will  not  fade,  the  faces  that  will 
not  pass,  from  ceiling,  wall,  and 
drapery.  The  same  tyranny  com- 
pels us  to  see  a  lion  and  a  lamb  at 
Grasmere,  and  an  elephant's  head 
from  the  Crawford  House  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Leg  o'  Mut- 
ton Prairie  without  its  name 
would  resemble  a  leg  of  mutton 
only  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were 
more  familiar  with  the  carcasses  of 
wolves  and  bears  than  of  sheep. 
But  with  the  name  there  goes  the 
subtile  virtue  of  the  imagination, 
which,  for  the  beholder,  impresses 
upon  the  beautiful  plain  once  and 
for  ever  the  shape  and  image  of 
its  name.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  view  of  Leg  o'  Mutton  prairie  : 
surrounded  by  a  dark  forest,  it  lay 
in  the  sunshine  like  a  radiant  lake, 
full  of  all  manner  of  strangely 
beautiful  lights  and  colours,  and 
the  softest  witcheries  of  shadow 
and  sound.  For  five  or  six  days 
I  had  been  wending  my  way,  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  through  an 
interminable  stretch  of  backwoods. 
Shut  out  from  the  free  air,  and 
with  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  blue  sky  beyond  the  trees,  one 
began  to  have  curious  sensations, 
as  of  living  in  some  strange  under- 
world of  dim  lights  and  sad  sounds. 
Thrice  I  came  upon  a  hunter's 
lonely  cabin ;  one  contained  a  soli- 
tary woman.  She  was  young,  al- 
most handsome,  and  was  playing 


a  violin,  because,  as  she  said,  she 
was  very  "  lone,"  her  husband  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  mill  thirty  miles 
off,  and  would  not  be  back  for 
several  days.  It  seemed  an  act 
of  charity  to  remain  over-night 
with  her.  In  another  case,  there 
was  a  family  of  eleven  children  in 
one  small  cabin,  ranging  in  years 
from  seventeen  to  five.  These 
people  of  the  under-world  were 
all  tall  and  pale,  with  curiously 
bright  eyes.  Once  I  had  to  make 
a  detour  of  some  miles  to  escape  a 
swamp,  which  no  horse  could  cross, 
and  was  only  open  to  man  by 
crossing  the  innumerable  beaver 
dams :  it  was,  moreover,  a  verit- 
able bear  camp.  I  shot  two 
racoons,  a  wolf,  two  deer,  and  a 
wild  turkey.  I  wanted  a  bear, 
but  it  was  summer,  and  in  sum- 
mer bears  are  lean,  and  travel 
fast,  and  keep  their  distance ;  in 
winter  they  are  fat  with  hickory 
nuts  and  different  kinds  of  mast, 
short  of  breath,  and  lazy, — this  is 
the  hunter's  harvest  time.  But 
though  they  kept  to  their  thickets 
by  day,  and  refused  to  come  out 
and  be  shot  at,  I  frequently  saw 
traces  of  them,  where  they  had 
wallowed  in  the  long  grass,  or 
where,  with  the  strength  of  three 
or  four  men,  they  had  turned  over 
fallen  decayed  trees  in  search  of 
small  ground  life,  such  as  worms 
and  beetles.  About  sundown  I 
used  to  tether,  feed,  and  rub  down 
my  most  intelligent,  sagacious,  and 
affectionate  horse,  who  was  my 
only  companion  on  this  and  other 
lonely  journeys,  and  who  lacked 
little  save  the  power  of  speech 
that  is  desirable  in  a  fellow-travel- 
ler. Then,  the  evenings  being 
chilly,  I  lighted  a  fire,  made  a 
capital  supper  out  of  corn -bread, 
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a  collop  of  smoky  venison,  and 
some  hot  coffee,  flavoured  with 
condensed  milk  of  the  Eagle  brand. 
Then  followed  the  sweet  solace  of 
a  pipe,  during  the'  smoking  of 
which  the  sun  fell  below  the  hori- 
zon, and,  as  by  magic,  the  fire  at 
my  feet  grew  suddenly  glorious 
with  ruddy  life  and  beauty  and 
kindliest  friendship,  as  thick  dark- 
ness rose  swiftly  from  its  lair,  and 
perfect  silence  reigned  in  the  vast 
woodland.  I  spread  my  bear-skin, 
wrapped  my  blanket  around  me, ' 
lay  down,  and  fell  asleep,  thinking 
of  old  England  and  the  dear  ones 
afar  off. 

Was  I  nervous?  I  can  only 
say  that  I  generally  slept  soundly 
till  sunrise.  Nevertheless,  a  week 
of  that  kind  of  life  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, enough  at  a  time.  And  a 
week  is  just  about  long  enough 
to  initiate  one  into  sundry  moods 
and  states  of  consciousness  that 
elucidate  some  of  the  conditions 
of  primitive  belief.  The  birds, 
which  rarely  came  below  but 
kept  among  the  upper  branches 
of  the  lofty  trees,  began  to  have 
a  singular  fascination  for  me  : 
their  song  was  divine,  so  was 
their  exquisite  freedom  up  there 
in  the  light.  I  had  too  much — 
or  top  little — imagination  to  think 
that  the  tops  of  the  trees  were 
against  the  sky;  but  as  regards 
the  birds,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  many  days'  journey  was  I 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  Teu- 
tonic ancestor,  who,  from  the  foot 
of  his  tall  trees,  beheld  in  birds 
creatures  of  celestial  origin  and 
nature.  Solitude  is  kindly  to 
superstition.  And  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  coming  across  trap- 
per or  hunter  who  did  not  possess 
a  strong  vein  of  superstition,  to- 
gether with  a  vigorous  crop  of 
small  beliefs  that  were  altogether 
personal,  original,  sometimes  wild, 
and  sometimes  quaint  and  pretty. 


And  the  time  came  when  I  began 
to  realise  that  the  seeds  of  like 
things,  thickly  strewn,  were  evi- 
dently imbedded  in  my  own  na- 
ture, and  were  showing  signs  of 
availing  themselves  of  conditions, 
however  temporary,  that  were 
favourable  to  their  growth.  From 
all  of  which,  and  somewhat  more, 
I  have  been  often  tempted  to 
frame  an  inference  that  civilisa- 
tion at  its  best,  like  beauty,  is 
about  skin  deep, — not  forgetting, 
however,  that  the  skin  of  the  man 
is  a  most  exquisite  and  sensitive 
part  of  his  nature ;  and  that  the 
civilisation  of  some  peoples,  who 
make  of  it  a  boast,  really  stands 
to  them  more  in  the  relation  of  a 
suit  of  ill-fitting  clothes  than  of  a 
skin  whole,  elaborate,  and  quick. 
The  primeval  mood,  I  remember, 
was  strong  upon  me — strong  as 
the  balsamic  piquancy  of  the  pines 
was  in  my  nostrils — when  of  a 
sudden  there  lay  before  me 'a  long 
widening  strip  of  grassland,  like  a 
wedge  driven  into  the  forest.  At 
first  it  was  not  wider  than  a  cart- 
track,  but  it  clave  the  forest  clean, 
and  held  its  own,  gathering  width 
with  length,  pressing  farther  and 
farther  apart  the  dark  sides  of  the 
woodland,  until,  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  yards,  they  seemed  to 
take  the  initiative  in  retreat,  and 
rolled  back  of  their  own  free  will 
into  the  long  horizon.  As  a  river 
of  soft  delicious  green  light,  ap- 
peared that  wedge  of  wood-dividing 
meadow-land  to  my  eyes.  I  fol- 
lowed it  for  a  little  over  two  miles 
before  I  reached  a  piece  of  rising 
ground ;  then  I  knew  that  at  last 
I  had  reached  Leg  o'  Mutton 
Prairie.  Behind  me  was  the 
shank,  which  I  had  traversed 
from  trotter  to  just  below  the 
region  of  the  Pope's  eye  ;  in 
front  was  the  rich  and  suc- 
culent land  of  the  fillet.  The 
little  forest-ringed  prairie  was  five 
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and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  three  miles.  One 
half  of  it  seemed  devoted  to  grass, 
the  rest  was  arable,  on  which  were 
splendid  ripening  crops  of  barley, 
wheat,  and  Indian  corn.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plain  was  a  lake, 
some  three  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, which  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
shine like  a  great  silver  shield. 
On  the  western  margin  of  the  lake- 
sat  a  small  village  of  wooden 
houses  painted  white,  with  wide 
verandahs,  green  shutters,  and 
seemingly  half-buried  beneath  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  innumerable 
"vines."  But  the  centre-piece 
and  chief  figure  in  this  bit  of 
idyllic  nature  was  a  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  on  which 
stood  a  large  low-built  house  with 
numerous  outbuildings.  On  east 
and  north  there  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  while  to  the 
south  and  west  were  lawns,  gar- 
dens, and  ornamental  grounds, 
which,  at  a  distance,  appeared  to 
be  divided  from  each  other  by 
green  hedges,  flanked  on  both 
sides  with  great  banks  of  flowers, 
that  stood  out  in  brilliant  masses 
of  superb  colour.  After  the  dim 
light  and  vault-like  imprisonment 
of  the  backwoods,  I  confess  I  was 
strangely  moved  by  the  natural 
picture  that  was  outspread  before 
me.  Of  course  there  was  not 
really  much  in  it — this  world,  per- 
haps, does  not  hold  many  things 
in  which  there  is  really  much. 
Still  there  was  something  in  it, 
and  it  struck  for  all  it  was  worth 
upon  my  sensitised  imagination, 
with  the  result  that  Leg  o'  Mutton 
Prairie  is  to  this  hour  the  one  rare 
memory  of  them  all, — as  it  were,  a 
dream  of  Paradise. 

The  prospect  was  so  pleasing, 
and  the  sun  was  so  hot,  that  I 
dismounted,  throwing  the  bridle- 
rein  upon  the  ground,  which  was 
the  same  as  telling  my  horse  in 


English  that  he  was  free  to  graze, 
but  was  not  to  stray  more  than  a 
few  yards  from  my  side.  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  and  sat  within  the 
shadow  of  a  large  black  walnut 
tree,  with  my  back  against  the 
trunk  :  within  a  couple  of  feet  to 
my  right,  the  ground  sloped  steep- 
ly to  the  grassy  prairie  below ;  to 
my  left  was  a  small  belt  of  tall 
hickories,  which  grew  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  clump  of  bushes.  I 
had  been  smoking  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
my  horse  give  a  snort  of  alarm. 
I  looked  to  my  left  and  beheld 
him  quivering  with  terror,  close 
to  the  thick  undergrowth.  Won- 
dering what  had  startled  him  so, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
up,  when  I  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing, just  inside  the  bushes  right 
in  front  of  me,  that  brought  my 
heart,  as  the  saying  is,  into  my 
mouth.  What  I  saw  were  two 
bright  eyes  and  a  nose  prominent, 
mobile,  black,  shining.  Danger- 
ous symptoms  these  of  bear.  Keep- 
ing my  glance  riveted  on  those 
two  gleaming  eyes,  and  not  daring 
to  move  my  body,  I  felt  with  my 
left  hand  for  my  rifle,  which  was 
luckily  lying  within  reach,  and 
brought  it  carefully  across  my 
knees.  I  kept  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  was  afraid  to  lift  my  hand  to 
remove  it.  Slowly,  and  with  the 
least  possible  movement,  I  got  the 
rifle  in  both  hands,  and  then,  with- 
out moving  my  legs,  I  twisted  my 
body  half  round.  I  hesitated  for 
one  dreadful  moment,  and  then, 
quick  as  lightning,  up  went  my 
gun  and — out  rushed  the  bear. 
The  eye  is  quicker  than  the  hand. 
I  saw  his  shining  flank  clear  of  the 
bushes  before  I  could  touch  the 
trigger.  Crack  —  crack  —  a  huge 
black  mass  almost  upon  me.  I 
am  rolling,  self-flung,  down  the 
steep  slope  like  a  barrel,  yet 
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consciously  guarding  my  precious 
pipe, — a  glance  upward  from  the 
long  grass  below,  and  a  vision  of 
the  bear  lying  with  his  head  on 
the  top  of  the  slope— dead.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  He 
measured  close  upon  five  feet  in 
length,  weighed  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds,  and  my  feet  are 
upon  his  skin  as  I  write  this.  I 
suppose  every  dreain  of  Paradise 
contains  serpent  or  bear,  and  of 
the  two  I  prefer  the  latter.  My 
object  in  visiting  Leg  o'  Mutton 
Prairie  was  partly  that  of  sport, 
partly  of  exploration,  and  partly, 
and  perhaps  chiefly,  that  of  friend- 
ship. Two  years  earlier  I  had  met 
and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  named  Donald  Phimister, 
while  in  the  Adirondacks  ;  we  had 
subsequently  met  for  a  second 
time  in  New  York  city.  Phim- 
ister was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  an 
old-time  Scotsman,  iron-grey  all 
over,  in  hair,  in  complexion,  and 
in  clothes.  He  had  a  shaggy  look, 
a  .strangely  wrinkled  face,  grey 
eyes  full  of  humour,  and  a  rich 
full  brogue  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  life  had  been  one  long  romance 
of  adventure  and  vicissitude;  he 
had  been  everywhere,  seen  every- 
thing, and  done  everything.  He 
had  been  a  sailor,  a  gold-miner,  a 
sheep-farmer,  a  cow-boy,  an  orange- 
grower,  a  boot-black,  a  hack  man, 
a  dr-y-goodsman,  a  lumber-dealer,  a 
grain-speculator,  a  journalist,  and 
— strangest  of  all,  considering  his 
brogue — for  eighteen  months  he 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  a  far 
western  town  as  a  "Professor  of 
foreign  languages,"  said  languages 
being,  as  he  assured  me  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  French  and 
English !  He  had  made  three 
fortunes  and  lost  them.  How  he 
stood  at  the  present  time  in  his 
financial  affairs,  I  did  not  know, 
though  I  thought  I  had  gathered 
that  he  was  in  a  small  way  pros- 


perous. But  it  was  a  matter  about 
which  I  thought  little,  and  cared 
less.  Donald  Phimister  was  not  a 
man  to  be  measured  by  his  dollars  ; 
his  value  was  a  thing  quite  apart. 
Somehow,  his  personality,  like  his 
speech,  had  a  fine  rich  brogue  all 
its  own.  He  was  intelligent,  well- 
mannered,  shrewd,  gentle,  witty, 
quiet,  generous,  frank,  a  bit  cyni- 
cal, a  trifle  sceptical,  a  profoundly 
religious  man,  a  wee  bit  odd,  yet 
full  of.  strong  attraction.  No  list 
of  qualities,  mental  and  moral, 
could  exhaust  or  express  the  man. 
It  was  not  what  he  had,  it  was 
how  he  had  it.  There  was  a 
quaint,  sweet,  familiar  originality 
about  the  man  that  endowed  him, 
as  it  were,  with  a  rare  vital  per- 
fume that  assailed  one's  soul,  and 
took  it  captive.  He  had  said,  when 
last  we  parted,  "The  next  time 
ye  come  west,  if  ye  are  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  Leg  o'  Mutton 
prairie,  I  shall  look  to  see  ye  at 
my  house.  Put  up  for  six  months, 
and  kill  as  many  bears,  and  open 
up  as  many  Indian  mounds,  as  ye 
like ;  only  come,  and  that  at  your 
earliest."  And  now  I  had  come, 
and  I  had  come  five  hundred  miles 
out  of  my  way  to  see  him.  He 
knew  that  I  was  approaching,  but 
how  or  when  I  should  arrive  he 
knew  not. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  village, 
— carrying  with  me  the  bear's  ears 
in  token  of  ownership, — and  was 
casting  about  for  some  sign  of  an 
inn,  when  my  eyes  caught  sight  of 
this  legend,  painted  in  large  white 
letters  on  a  black  ground,  "  Donald 
Phimister  :  Groceries  and  Dry 
Goods."  So  my  friend,  it  seemed, 
was  a  grocer  and  dry-goodsman, 
with  sugars  on  one  side  of  the 
store  and  calicoes  on  the  other, 
in  true  Western  style.  I  think  I 
felt  a  bit  sorry  that  it  was  so  ;  but 
I  called  to  mind  the  image  of  the 
man,  and  told  myself  that  it  did 
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not  matter  to  me  a  red  cent  what 
his  business  was.    Just  as  I  reached 
the  store,  a  young  man  came  out 
and  deposited  a  roll  of  carpet  on 
the    wooden   sidewalk.      "  Is   Mr 
Phimister   within?"    I    enquired. 
The  young  man  stuck  a  toothpick 
in  his    mouth,    and    took    a    long 
steady  look  at  me  and  my  horse, 
before  he  said,  "  Guess  you  don't 
belong   to   these   parts,    stranger, 
from  the  look  of  you."    I  assented. 
"  Britisher,  ain't  you  ?  "     Again  I 
assented.     "Come  on  business  ?" 
Once  more  I   assented.      "  What 
may    yer    line    be  —  dry-goods  1 " 
"  No,   wet."      "  Wet  ? "       "  Yes, 
wet.      They   are   having   a   boom 
just  now  on  the  Eastern  markets. 
Dry-goods     are    nowhere     beside 
them,"      I      answered,       gravely. 
"  Darned  if  I  can  catch  on.     Give 
it  up,  stranger;    never  heered   of 
the  articles  before."    "  All  right ;  I 
don't  object,  my  friend.     But,  say, 
is  Mr  Phimister  within  1 "     "  No, 
he  ain't.     I   guess  the  Boss  is  at 
home."      "  And    where    is    that, 
pray  1 "     The  young  man  turned, 
and  pointing  down  the  short  street 
towards  the  lake  said,   "  Do  you 
see  that  young  lady  there  in  white, 
going  towards  the  water  1 "    "  With 
a    crimson    sunshade  1"       "  Yes, 
that's  her.     Just  follow  after  her, 
and  she'll  take  you  right  to  Don- 
ald   Phimister's.      But,  mister,    I 
ain't  at  all  clear  yet  about  them 
wet  goods,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  I 
cantered  off  after  the  lady  in  white. 
She  was  lost    to   view  almost  as 
soon   as   I    started,    and   when   I 
reached  the  end  of  the  street,  I 
was  just  in  time  to  see  her  give 
her  first  stroke,  as  she  was  seated 
in  a  small  light  canoe  on  the  lake. 
I  galloped  after  her,   waving  my 
hand :    when    she     saw    me,     she 
turned  her  boat  round  and  came 
back.     "  I  was  told  that  if  I  fol- 
lowed you,  you  would  lead  me  to 
Mr  Donald  Phimister's.  But  I  don't 


quite  see  how  I  can  do  it  on  horse- 
back," I  said,  as  she  came  gliding 
up  to   the   pretty   little   landing- 
stage.      "  No,  sir,  I  guess  it's  too 
far  to  swim.     Are  you  the  '  Col- 
onel '  ?  "  she  asked,   with  just  the 
faintest  of  blushes  overspreading 
her  pure  colourless  face.     She  was 
a  pretty  girl,  cultivated  and  lady- 
like.    "Yes,  I  am, — at  least  Mr 
Phimister  always  calls  me  such  ; 
though,  of  course,  I  have  no  right 
to   any   such   title."      "Oh,    that 
doesn't   matter.       I    am   so   glad 
ou  have  come,  and  won't  uncle 
glad  !     Here,  Rob  Mackenzie, 
take  this  gentleman's  horse  to  the 
stable,  and  look  after  it  well,"  she 
called  out,  with  an  air  of  pretty 
command.     A  sandy-haired  young 
Scotsman    came    forward   from   a 
group  of  onlookers,  and  took  my 
horse.     "  Have  you  any  baggage, 
sir  ? "  she  enquired.     "  Yes,  lots  of 
it,  but  it  is  in  St  Louis."     "Ah, 
then  it  can't  come  across  to-day,  as 
it  is  a  good  thousand  miles   off." 
"  You   see,    I   have   been   in   the 
woods  nearly  a  week,  and  I  had  to 
reduce  my  traps  to  the  smallest 
compass.     They  are  all  there,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  one  or  two  ingen- 
iously packed   bundles   back   and 
front  of  the  saddle.    "  Bring  every- 
thing across  at  once,  Rob.     You 
had  better   take  the   gentleman's 
rifle  too."     "  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  left  some  of  my  baggage  about  a 
mile  from  here,  011  a  hillock  yon- 
der.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dead 
bear,  which  I  wish  you  would  look 
after  for  me,"  I  observed  to  Rob, 
as  I  handed  him  my  rifle.     "  On 
Hickory  Mound  ?     Ye  dinna  say 
ye've  gone  and  shot  the  big  bar-r, 
sir  1 "  exclaimed  Rob,  in  a  tone,  as 
I  thought,  of  some  disgust.    "  I'm 
afraid  I  have.     Was  he  one  of  the 
pets  round  here  ? "  I  asked.     "  You 
bet,    sir.      He   was    worth    three 
hundred    dollars     of     any    man's 
money.     He's  been  one  too  many 
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for  all  of  us.  No  end  o'  money 
has  been  won  and  lost  on  that 
varmint  dooring  th'  last  five  year. 
I'd  very  weel  like  to  hear  how  ye 
did  it,  sir."  "  Bob,  get  about  your 
business,  and  don't  keep  the  gen- 
tleman standing  here  all  day," 
came  in  sweet  tones  of  authority 
from  the  boat.  "  Some  other 
time,"  I  said  to  comfort  him,  as 
I  turned  away  and  entered  the 
canoe.  Of  course,  I  volunteered 
to  do  the  pulling,  but  my  lady  of 
the  lake  only  smiled  and  shook  her 
head.  When  I  offered  to  steer, 
she  shook  her  head  again,  and 
laughed  right  out.  At  another 
time  I  should  have  thought  her 
laughter  was  melodious.  "  You 
row  first-rate,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  tire  yourself, — I 
really  shouldn't  upset  you,"  I 
answered,  for  her  merry  laugh  was 
equal  to  a  good  many  words.  "  I 
guess  you  would,  sir,  in  two 
minutes.  This  is  a  very  curious 
piece  of  water,  and  dangerous  for 
strangers.  It  is  very  deep  in 
most  places,  and  full  of  treacherous 
rocks.  Look  here."  I  bent  over 
to  the  left,  and  there  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface  was  a  long  sharp 
blade  of  rock.  The  girl  gave  two 
or  three  swift  strokes,  then  she 
said,  "-Now  look  here."  I  bent 
over  to  the  right,  and  under  my 
eyes  was  a  series  of  six  or  seven 
teeth  of  ugly  rock.  "It  is  so  half 
the  way  across,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  settled  to  work,  and  sent  the 
skiff  rushing  through  the  water  in 
grand  style.  After  that  I  sat 
thinking,  holding  my  breath,  won- 
dering at  her  skill  and  nerve. 
The  old  Indian  pilot  at  the  La 
Chine  rapids  was  a  duffer  com- 
pared with  her.  Presently  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  waving 
of  what  looked  like  a  small  flag, 
by  some  one  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower-like  structure  on  the  island. 
"  Ah,  that's  uncle,"  exclaimed  the 


girl.  "  He  is  signalling  to  me 
from  the  observatory."  There- 
upon she  ceased  rowing,  and,  pull- 
ing from  her  pocket  a  couple  of 
handkerchiefs,  one  red  and  the 
other  white,  she  began  to  flag- 
signal  in  a  rapid  manner.  In  a 
little  while  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
laugh,  "  There,  he  knows  all  about 
you  now.  I  am  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  as  welcome  as  a  king.  I 
guess  he  has  set  the  telephones  at 
work  by  this."  The  words  were 
scarcely  off  her  tongue,  when  sud- 
denly the  quiet  air  was  rent  with 
the  loud  booming  of  three  cannons 
that  were  discharged  in  quick  suc- 
cession. "  They  have  been  loaded 
for  a  week,  awaiting  your  arrival," 
laughed  the  girl,  enjoying  my 
astonishment,  which  was  not  un- 
mixed with  alarm.  "It  is  very 

kind  of  your  uncle,  but "     Up 

went  the  lady's  finger,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  came  a  crash 
of  melodious  sound  that  almost 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  the  pealing 
of  sweet -toned  bells  that  might, 
for  all  the  world,  have  been  swing- 
ing in  the  old  tower  of  some  Eng- 
lish village  church.  Ding,  dong, 
dell !  Ding,  dong,  dell !  Ah,  me, 
how  the  dear  familiar  sound  did 
creep  into  the  secret  places  of  my 
soul,  and  shake  it !  Said  the  girl, 
softly,  "  That  was  my  idea.  I 
thought  that  maybe  it  would  re- 
mind you  of  home,  sir."  Ten 
minutes  later,  I  stepped  ashore, 
and  the  grey  man,  Donald  Phim- 
ister,  Grocer  and  Dry-goodsman, 
had  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 
"  Ay,  but  ye  are  welcome,  Colonel, 
ye  are  welcome  to  my  heart  and 
home,  and  God  bless  ye  ! "  .  And 
the  bells,  the  heart-shaking  bells, 
were  still  pealing  !  Somehow,  the 
memory  of  my  coming  to  Leg  o' 
Mutton  Island  has  to  this  day 
subtile  elements  of  pathos,  piety, 
friendship,  and  romance,  such  as 
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lend  to  it  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  rarity  and  richness. 

The  size  of  the  island  was  some 
sixty  acres,  of  which  twenty  con- 
sisted of  beautiful  gardens  in  per- 
fect order,  while  another  forty 
acres  were  devoted  to  park  land. 
And  a  prettier  park  in  miniature 
could  not  be  found  in  all  England  : 
there  were  a  score  of  trees  in  it  of 
immense  size,  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  the  youngest  of  them  had 
watched  the  coming  and  the  going 
of  five  hundred  summers.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  cottages  for 
gardeners,  an  observatory,  a  church 
of  Gothic  design,  and  a  parsonage  ; 
other  buildings  there  were  none 
save  the  "Mansion,"  as  it  was 
not  inappropriately  called.  This 
was  a  large  wooden  house  of  no 
particular  order  of  architecture, 
but  beautifully  proportioned  and 
of  most  imposing  appearance.  On 
all  four  sides  was  a  broad  and  lofty 
verandah,  fifteen  feet  wide,  sup- 
ported at  equal  distances  by  Corin- 
thian columns  exquisitely  carved. 
And  the  inside  of  the  house  was 
in  keeping  with  the  outside.  I 
dined  that  evening  in  a  room  that 
was  fit  for  a  king's  banqueting- 
room.  There  was  still  a  magnifi- 
cent glow  in  the  west  when,  dinner 
over,  I  followed  Phimister  on  to 
the  verandah,  where  coffee,  cognac, 
and  pipes  were  brought  to  us. 
We  had  been  smoking  and  chat- 
ting for  some  little  while,  when  I 
saw  in  the  garden  below  us  the 
lady  of  the  lake,  in  company  with 
a  tall  handsome  fellow  who  looked 
the  gentleman  all  over.  "  Who  is 
that  with  your  niece,  may  I  ask  1 " 
"Oh,  that  is  Mompesson,  our 
parson.  He  and  Dorothy  get  on 
very  well  together.  What  do  you 
think  of  him  1 "  said  my  host.  "  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  an 
Englishman,  and  a  gentleman  to 
boot."  "Ye  would,  eh?  Well, 
he  is  both  of  them  to  a  certainty. 


He's  very  popular  with  the  boys 
too ;  short  sermons,  but  full  of 
sound  sense  and  pure  eloquence. 
He  fills  his  church."  "  You  don't 
mean  the  one  on  the  island?" 
"  Why,  of  course  I  do.  It's  the 
only  one  there  is  within  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles."  "  Well,  but 
the  lake — isn't  it  dangerous  cross- 
ing 1 "  "  For  strangers  and  fools 
mighty  dangerous,  but  we  all  know 
the  channels  round  here.  Any- 
way, we  have  had  no  accidents 
on  Sundays  in  my  time.  I  must 
make  you  acquainted  with  Mom- 
pesson. You  will  like  him,  and 
he  is  a  fellow  with  a  bit  of  a 
history."  There  was  that  in 
Phimister's  tone  which  seemed  to 
say — Ask  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Of  course  I  asked  him. 
"I  don't  know. that  I  mind  telling 
ye,  Colonel.  He  is  an  Oxford 
man,  an  ordained  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  second 

cousin  to  the  Earl  of ,  and  his 

real  name  is .     Mompesson  is 

only  one  of  his  Christian  names." 
"  Is  that  all  1 "  I  asked,  my  nimble 
curiosity  sinking  into  dull  dis- 
appointment. "No,  not  quite. 
Six  years  ago,  one  night  in  New 
York  city,  I  picked  him  up  ragged 
and  tattered,  famished  and  dead 
drunk  in  a  gutter  in  the  Bowery." 
"Indeed.  An  interesting  condi- 
tion for  a  parson  to  be  found  in. 
Was  he  given  to  that  kind  of 
thing?"  "In  a  way,  he  was. 
Drink  had  ruined  him,  and  when 
I  found  him  he  was  about  as  low 
down  as  possible.  You  see  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  he  is  now.  A 
better  man  isn't  to  be  found  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union."  "And  do  the  people 
here  know  his  history  ? "  "  Every- 
thing, except  his  real  name,  and 
his  cousinship  to  the  earl.  But 
they  didn't  at  first ;  I  wouldn't  let 
him  say  a  word  about  it.  It  came 
out  in  this  way  :  About  eighteen 
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months  after  his  settlement  here, 
there  came  to  Leg  o'  Mutton 
Prairie  a  young  Englishman.  He 
was  hard  up,  and  I  took  him  on. 
On  the  first  Sunday  he  didn't  come 
over  to  church,  but  on  the  next  he 
did,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
he  comes  to  me  with  a  long  face, 
and  says,  '  Mr  Phimister,  I've  got 
something  very  serious  to  tell  you. 
Your  clergyman  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Thirty  months  back  I 
knew  him  in  New  York  as  a  com- 
mon drunkard.'  Just  then  I  hap- 
pened to  look  out,  and  saw  Morn- 
pesson  coming  to  the  house.  I 
went  out  and  received  him  in 
another  room.  With  a  white  face 
he  said,  abruptly,  '  What  I  dreaded 
has  happened.  I  have  been  recog- 
nised, and  I  am  no  longer  of  any 
use  here.'  'Who  has  recognised 
you?'  I  enquired.  'There  is  no- 
body fresh  about  except  young 
Bob  Stanley.'  '  But  Robert  Stan- 
ley knows  me  only  too  well.  We 
slept  in  the  same  bed  for  two 
months  in  a  low  lodging-house.' 
'Well,  what  if  you  did?  He  is 
not  likely  to  chatter  about  it. 
Have  you  ever  wronged  him  in 
any  way?'  I  enquired.  He  an- 
swered, '  No.  I  pawned  my  only 
shirt  and  my  only  waistcoat  to  get 
him  a  meal  with,  when  he  was 
famished.  One  morning  he  got 
up  before  I  was  awake,  and  walked 
off  with  my  boots.  And  from  that 
time  till  last  Sunday  I  never  put 
eyes  on  him.  In  church  I  caught 
his  eye,  and  he  grinned  wickedly. 
How  I  got  through  the  service, 
Heaven  only  knows.'  I  made  him 
promise  to  stay  dinner  with  me 
and  talk  the  matter  over,  and  then 
I  returned  to  Mr  Bob  Stanley.  I 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  matter,  and  he  said  it  was 
monstrous  to  allow  a  man  like  that 
to  enter  the  pulpit.  When  I 
pointed  to  his  obvious  reformation, 
Mr  Bob  sneered,  and  wound  up  by 


saying  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  let  everybody 
he  came  across  know  the  truth. 
My  blood  began  to  tingle,  but 
I  kept  calm  as  I  said,  '  But  he 
pawned  his  only  shirt  and  his 
only  waistcoat  to  get  you  a  meal, 
didn't  he  ? '  At  this  he  flushed  and 
coughed,  and  finally  said,  '  That  is 
no  reason  why  a  hypocrite  and  an 
impostor  should  be  allowed  to 
disgrace  the  cloth.'  'Any  way, 
young  man,  he  never  stole  your 
boots  and  marched  off  with  them, 
did  he?'  I  said,  quietly.  For  a 
moment  he  turned  quite  white, 
then  his  face  flushed,  and  with  an 
oath  he  cried,  '  The  skunk  !  I  can 
do  him  more  damage  than  he  can 

me.     And  I  will,  too,  by  G ! ' 

This  was  more  than  I  could  well 
stand,  so  I  pulled  the  bell  and  sent 
for  four  of  my  gardeners.  When 
they  came  in,  I  said  to  them,  '  This 
is  Mr  Bob  Stanley.  He  came  here 
hard  up,  as  you  know,  and  I  took 
him  on.  But  he  is  a  mean  cuss, 
and  means  badly.  Take  him  across 
to  the  mainland,  put  him  on  a 
mule,  give  him  ten  dollars  and  a 
week's  keep,  and  ride  him  fifty 
miles  out  of  Leg  o'  Mutton  Prairie. 
If  he  shows  his  face  here  again, 
put  him  in  the  public  stocks,  and 
send  for  me.  And  if  he  says  a 
word  against  me  or  the  parson  or 
Miss  Dorothy,  strip  him  and  give 
him  twenty  strokes  with  a  bit  of 
rawhide  for  the  first  slander,  and 
twenty  for  the  second,  and  twenty 
for  the  third,  and  so  on  till  he 
holds  up  or  dies.  Now  off  with 
him.'  Did  I  do  right,  Colonel,  ay 
or  nay  ? "  "  On  the  whole,  I  think 
you  did  quite  right,"  I  answered. 
Phimister  smoked  a  while  in 
silence,  then  he  said,  "The  next 
Sunday,  without  giving  me  a  hint 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do,  Mom- 
pesson  got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
just  made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  thing  to  the  boys.  Lord, 
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Colonel,  to  my  dying  day  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  The  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  told  his  sad 
tale,  and  the  women  all  cried  and 
sobbed,  and  the  boys  kept  wiping 
their  eyes  with  the  backs  of  their 
hands,  and  snuffing  up  their  noses 
like  a  pack  of  snivellers.  And 
oddly  enough,  Colonel,  d'ye  know 
that  outburst  of  snivelling  sym- 
pathy worked  wonders  among  the 
boys.  It  was  just  like  a  Methodist 
revival ;  it  seemed  to  convert  a  lot 
of  them,  and  did  everybody  good. 
Since  then,  Mompesson  is  Boss 
here.  They  almost  worship  him." 
It  was  some  time  later  in  the 
evening  when,  pointing  to  a  large 
building  with  a  cupola  that  stood 
prominent  in  the  little  town  on 
the  border  of  the  lake,  I  enquired 
what  it  was.  Said  Phimister, 
"Oh,  that's  a  very  important 
building,  Colonel.  I  built  it  five 
years  ago.  It  is  the  Town  Hall, 
Law  Court,  Public  Library,  Post- 
Office,  and  Bank  all  in  one." 
"  You  are  in  the  building  line  as 
well  as  groceries  and  dry-goods, 
then,  are  you?"  "Oh  yes.  Be- 
sides that,  I  am  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  postmaster,  banker,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
lumber  merchant,  and  a  farmer  to 
boot."  "  Then  I  don't  wonder  you 
have  retired  to  this  lovely  island, 
in  despair  of  fulfilling  one  half  of 
your  duties."  He  eyed  me  keenly 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he 
laughed  softly.  "It  is  a  pretty 
place,  dinna  ye  think  V  "  Pretty 
is  no  word  for  it.  It  is  loveliness 
itself."  "And  the  house,  Colonel 
— ye  don't  mind  me  asking  ye,  I 
know, — it  is  well  built,  well  fur- 
nished— in  good  taste,  Colonel?" 
There  was  something  almost  touch- 
ing in  his  eager  yet  apologetic 
tone.  "As  for  the  house,  Mom- 

pesson's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  , 

has  got   a  couple  of  fine  country 
seats   that  I  know  of,    but    your 


place  is  worth  both  of  his  put  to- 
gether." A  smile  of  exquisite  con- 
tent played  upon  Phimister's  face, 
and  his  grey  eyes  twinkled  bright- 
ly. "  Then  if  Dorothy — she  is  all 
I  have  in  this  world  of  blood  kin- 
dred— if  my  niece  Dorothy  should 
ever  marry  a  man  whose  second 
cousin  was  an  English  earl,  and 
the  earl  should  come  shooting 
again,  as  he  did  two  years  ago, 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  here, 
and  he  should  get  an  invitation  to 
come  and  see  them — and  he'll  not 
find  them  poor,  though  he  may 
have  an  earl's  notion  of  wealth — 
ye  think  honestly  my  place  will 
not  disgrace  him,  or  them,  or  my- 
self—eh, Colonel?"  "No;  it  is 
fit  for  a  duke  to  live  in.  But 
does  the  wind  blow  that  way, 
then?"  "Maybe  it  does.  I 
should  like  to  live  to  see  poor 
Mompesson  reconciled  to  his 
friends.  He  is  a  right  down  noble 
fellow."  "He  is  a  lucky  dog, 
anyway."  "He  is  if  he  wins 
Dorothy,"  answered  Phimister, 
proudly.  "  But  what  will  his 
lordship  think  of  the  groceries 
and  dry-goods?"  "What  I  ken 
ye  did,  Colonel  —  meanly.  But, 
if  need  be,  I  can  paint  that  out 
in  ten  minutes."  "Yes,  paint  is 
cheap  enough."  "Colonel,  ye're 
inclined  to  be  cynical,  which  is  a 
bad  habit.  If  ye  will  bite,  I  must 
bark.  Ye  see  this  island  and  all 
that  is  on  it ;  ye  see  yonder  town, 
every  shop  and  store  and  house 
and  building  in  it;  ye  see  this 
beautiful  prairie  five  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  three  broad,  its  rich 
crops  and  pastures  and  great  herds 
of  cattle ;  and  the  mighty  forest 
of  fine  timber  that  encircles  it 
all?  Well,  every  stick  and  stone 
and  drop  of  the  lot  belongs  to 
Donald  Phimister  !  "  Well,  of 
course,  I  opened  my  eyes  in  as- 
tonishment. "  Dinna  ye  think 
now,  Colonel,  that  I  can  afford 
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the  paint  wherewith  to  paint  out 
the  groceries  and  dry  -  goods  ? " 
"Well,  I  don't  quite  know.  I 
think,  however,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  put  the  paint  to  a  better 
use :  I  would  simply  paint  a  new 
sign,  and  every  letter  in  groceries 
and  dry-goods  should  be  a  yard 
long."  When  our  laughter  had 
died  away,  said  Phimister, — "  It 
is  getting  chilly.  Let  us  go  in, 
Colonel,  and  have  a  glass  of  toddy 
and  a  talk  about  the  Old  Country. 
And  I  mind  me,  ye  were  hot  on 
Indian  Mounds  when  I  last  saw 
ye.  Come  in  and  we  will  discuss 
it  all."  So  we  went  indoors,  and 
followed  the  programme  strictly — 
to  wit,  toddy,  the  Old  Country, 
and  Indian  Mounds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival,  we  started 
on  our  first  mound-exploring  ex- 
pedition. The  sun  was  just  rising 
above  the  backwoods  as  we  landed 
on  the  mainland,  where  we  found 
a  democrat1  with  four  horses  await- 
ing us.  The  party  consisted  of 
Phimister,  Miss  Dorothy,  Mompes- 
son,  myself,  and  a  certain  jovial 
young  doctor  who  had  studied  in 
New  York,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris. 
This  gentleman  later  in  the  day 
informed  me  quietly  and  gravely 
that  his  name — which  was  Killem 
— had  decided  for  him  his  avoca- 
tion ;  and  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  sardonic  humour,  that  he  was 
"  getting  on  "  first  rate.  Phimister 
took  the  ribbons,  and  away  we 
went  at  a  spanking  rate.  We  had 
three  miles  only  of  osage  orange 
hedges,  Indian  cornfields,  and  rich 
grass  land ;  then  we  entered  the 
pungent  pinewoods,  and  I  soon 
understood  why  we  had  been 
turned  out  with  such  a  lordly 
team  of  four  beautiful  horses. 
Sometimes  axle -deep  in  mud,  we 
floundered  on  through  bog  and 


swamp,    the    horses    going    at   a 
jumping  gallop,  their  bodies  gleam- 
ing with  sweat  and  clotted  all  over 
with  white  patches  of  foam.     Five 
miles  of  this   brutal    collar-work, 
and  then  the  ground  rose  gently, 
and   we   found    ourselves    rolling 
softly  and  deliciously  over  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass  that  deadened  all 
sound,  eased  every  jolt,  and  was  a 
balsam    for   aching    bones   and   a 
sedative  for  strained  nerves.    Two 
short  miles  across  this  lovely  little 
prairie   on   which    there   was    no 
hillock  or  dimple,  no  stone  or  root, 
no  tree  or  shrub,  no  leaf,  nut,  or 
needle, — nothing  but  a  rich  cover- 
ing of  velvet  verdure ;  and   then 
the  pines  closed  in  again,  and  the 
dim    lights  of   the   mighty  wood- 
land were  •  upon  us.      In  a  small 
clearing,  with  only  narrow  slits  of 
sky  visible  through  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees  fifty  feet  overhead,  stood 
the   smoky  log-cabin    of   a   back- 
woodsman.    In  front  of  the  cabin 
stood  a  perfect  scarecrow  of  a  horse, 
and  astride  the  horse  was  its  owner, 
Long  Dick.     He  wore  no  coat  or 
vest,   and   as   his    trousers    ended 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  top  of 
his  boots,  we  could  see  that  he  had 
no  stockings;   he   rode  bareback, 
and   his   legs  hung  down   within 
a  foot   of   the   ground.      A  long, 
lean,    wrinkled,    cadaverous    piece 
of  sallow  and  solitary  humanity. 
His  dark  eyes  were  bright,  and  his 
mummy-like  countenance  had  in- 
disputably  a  look   of   keen  intel- 
ligence, though  how  it  came  there, 
and   in  what    mysterious  lines  it 
was  expressed,   I  was  totally  un- 
able to  discover.    When  it  is  added 
that  his  leather  pants  were  yellow, 
his  flannel  shirt  a  dingy  red,  his 
black  hair  long  and  curling  upon 
his     shoulder,     and    his    battered 
billycock  without  a  rim  was  stuck 
jauntily  on  his  head, — it  will  easily 
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be  believed  that  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  picturesque  about  Long 
Dick.  "  I  heard  yer  comin'  when 
yer  rose  out  o'  th'  swamp,  an'  I'm 
mounted,  yer  see,"  was  his  only 
answer  to  Phimister's  salutation. 
"You  mean  to  say  you  heard  us 
coming  over  the  grass  three  miles 
off?  That  is  too  thin,  Dick." 
"Too  thin,  eh,  Boss?  Wai,  I 
ony  know  this  :  if  me  ears  couldna 
do  so  much,  I'd  cut  'em  off,  so 
help  me  ! "  And  with  a  look  of 
great  disgust,  Long  Dick  steered 
his  horse  round  and  rode  gravely 
off  under  the  trees,  giving  us  to 
understand  by  an  indifferent  wave 
of  his  arm  that,  if  we  cared  to,  we 
might  follow  him. 

Seeing  that  he  was  our  guide  to 
a  certain  mound  we  were  after, 
we  followed  him,  but  at  a  respect- 
able distance,  since  our  horses 
seemed  a  little  shy  at  the  strange 
figure  made  by  Long  Dick  and  his 
scarecrow  animal.  In  about  forty 
minutes  we  came  to  a  lovely  bit  of 
natural  clearing,  along  one  side  of 
which  ran  a  large  stream,  between 
high  banks  of  yellow  clay,  from 
which  the  water  gathered  its  col- 
our. Suddenly  halting  near  the 
stream,  Long  Dick  sang  out, 
"  Here's  Yaller  Creek,  an'  theer's 
th'  mound.  An'  it's  not  me  that 
wishes  yer  good  luck.  Why  canna 
yer  let  'em  lie  in  peace  1 " 

The  sentiments  of  our  guide 
were  at  that  moment,  however,  of 
•  small  interest,  and  all -eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  mound.  There  it 
stood,  in  the  middle  of  the  glade, 
a  large  grassy  mound,  almost  circu- 
lar in  shape,  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  bas~e,  eight  or  nine  high, 
and  sloping  gracefully  to  the  crown, 
whereon  grew  a  solitary  maple. 
Long  Dick  took  charge  of  the 
team,  and  led  it  away  some  dis- 
tance into  a  shady  nook  near  the 
creek.  We  stood  in  a  group,  silent, 
each  thinking  his  own  thoughts, 


looking  on  the  Red  man's  forest 
grave.  The  air  was  sharp  with 
the  odour  of  the  pines,  the  sun 
was  hot,  the  eye  was  attracted  by 
the  swift  curving  darts  of  innu- 
merable dragon  -  flies,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  bird  or  beast,  and 
the  great  silence  was  broken  only 
by  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  or 
the  passing  drone  of  a  wild  bee. 
Surely,  blessed  at  least  in  his  burial 
was  the  Red  man,  with  a  mound  of 
sweet  earth  for  a  monument,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  great  woods  for 
a  perpetual  requiem.  That  a  dead 
chief  lay  there  was  apt,  and  easy 
of  belief;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
realise  that  that  quiet  lovely  glade 
had  once  been  filled  with  earth- 
carrying  Indians — .dancing,  yell- 
ing, making  strange  lamentations, 
and  performing  savage  and  gro- 
tesque rites. 

The  return  of  Long  Dick,  the 
man  of  sentiment,  broke  the  spell 
that  was  upon  us ;  and  while  he 
seated  himself  in  the  shade,  with 
his  back  against  a  tree,  and  began 
to  smoke,  we  seized  upon  spades, 
picks,  and  drills,  and  set  to  work. 
We  drove  a  double  trench,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  right  through  the 
mound,  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet.  Four  hours  of  steady, 
solid  work,  in  a  scorching  sun, 
made  us  quite  ready  for  luncheon. 
We  were  covered  with  sweat,  dust, 
and  blisters ;  cartloads  of  soil  had 
been  removed,  without  revealing 
the  slightest  trace  of  human  re- 
mains. All  we  had  come  across 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  well-formed 
arrow-heads,  and  a  flint  hammer, 
beautifully  fashioned.  We  had 
finished  lunch,  and  our  pipes  were 
nearly  through,  when  Phimister 
said,  "  Dick,  I  guess  it's  a  sell, — 
ain't  it,  lad  ? "  "  Maybe  it  is,  an' 
maybe  it  ain't,"  answered  Dick, 
oracularly.  "  Ye  said  ye  knew  a 
mound  where  there  were  bones 
to  a  certainty,  by  Yellow  Creek." 
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"  I  didn't  say  as  how  I  would 
dig  'em  up  for  yer,  though,"  re- 
torted Dick,  with  grave  disdain. 
"Mon  alive,  who  the  deil  asked 
ye  to  dig  them  up  ?  An'  ye  didn't 
know,  why  did  ye  pretend  ye  did1?" 
To  this  enquiry  the  man  of  bear 
and  wild  honey  made  110  reply, 
but  sat  for  some  minutes  smoking 
serenely,  with  a  dreamy,  far-away 
look  in  those  dark  eyes  of  his  that 
seemed  to  match  so  oddly  with  his 
mummy-like  countenance.  Pres- 
ently we  rose  to  our  feet  to  resume 
work.  Just  then  Long  Dick  pick- 
ed up  two  small  stones,  and  said, 
"Look  here,  Boss.  Watch  these 
stones."  With  an  easy  jerk  he 
threw  first  one  and  then  the  other  : 
they  both  fell  upon  a  section  of  the 
mound  that  was  unopened.  "  Yer 
saw  wheer  they  fell,  Boss  ?  Wai, 
th'  first  un  lies  above  his  head, 
and  th'  next  lies  above  his  feet. 
That's  all  theer  is  to  it,  Boss."  And 
with  a  sigh  Long  Dick  turned  his 
face  away,  and  went  on  smoking. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  but 
no  one  laughed  or  even  smiled  : 
we  had  all  heard  Long  Dick's  sigh. 
We  left  him  alone,  and  returned  to 
our  work.  We  cut  a  new  trench, 
and  having  opened  it  up  several 
feet  in  depth,  Phimister  began  to 
drill.  He  had  sunk  about  a  yard 
when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  a 
strange  look  came  over  his  face. 
His  eyes  were  unusually  bright, 
and  I  noticed  that  his  hands 
trembled.  «  What  is  it  1"  I  asked. 
"I've  struck  it,  Colonel.  Come 
and  feel,"  he  answered,  in  a  low 
tone  that  sent  a  tingle  of  excite- 
ment through  me.  One  after  the 
other  we  tried  the  drill.  Yes,  it 
was  rock  unquestionably,  and  pro- 
bably the  roofing  of  the  grave. 
Then  we,  like  Phimister,  felt  our 
hands  tremble  and  our  hearts  throb. 
Down  went  the  spades  into  the 
heavy  soil  with  a  will.  What  a 
joy  it  was  to  dig  and  dig  and  dig  ! 


The  click  !  click  !  of  the  spade,  and 
a  sudden  jarring  of  the  handle,  told 
us  that  we  had  reached  the  rocks. 
Carefully  now  did  we  remove  every 
ounce  of  soil,  until  there  lay  before 
us  quite  bare  the  top  of  a  rude 
arch  of  large  flat  stones.  We 
paused,  and  Phimister  called  Long 
Dick  to  come  and  see  the  opening 
of  the  tomb.  He  put  his  pipe  into 
his  coat  pocket,  and  came  and  stood 
on  a  heap  of  the  upturned  soil,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  arch,  and 
his  eyes  were  pathetically  sad,  to 
my  thinking.  Slowly  and  with  in- 
finite caution  we  removed  stone 
after  stone,  until  at  length  the 
place  of  the  dead  lay  open  and  en- 
tire before  us.  The  bottom  was 
strewn  with  yellow  sand  evidently 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  creek, 
and  the  sides  were  plastered  thick- 
ly with  clay  of  the  same  colour. 
Seated  side  by  side,  with  their  legs 
outstretched  and  facing  east,  were 
the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  a 
woman.  At  the  man's  feet  lay  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog.  The  bones  in- 
dicated a  tall  strong  man  of  about 
fifty.  Across  his  knees  lay  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  from  which  the 
stock  had  rotted.  By  his  right  side 
was  the  handle  of  a  large  knife, 
made  of  buffalo-horn,  around  which 
was  a  ferule  of  silver,  black  with 
age,  but  otherwise  uninjured;  all 
that  remained  of  the  blade  was  an 
oxyde  perfect  in  shape  and  size. 
The  doctor  said  that  the  sutures 
of  the  cranium  of  the  woman  indi- 
cated a  person  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  About 
her  neck  were  two  strings  of  yellow 
beads  \  and  there  were  evidences 
of  her  having  been  decked  with 
mats  and  other  fabrics  of  elaborate 
bead-work.  I  noticed  that  along 
the  lines  of  the  skeletons  the  bright 
yellow  sand  was  covered  with  a 
dark-coloured  earth.  Picking  up 
a  handful,  I  compressed  it  in  my 
hand,  and  it  adhered  in  a  lump. 
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The  odour  was  so  peculiar  that  I 
asked  the  doctor  what  it  was  like. 
"  Guess  it  smells  like  clotted  blood. 
Don't  you  know  what  it  is?" 
"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  do 

not  mean  to  say  it  is 1 "    "  Yes, 

that  was  once  human  flesh.  Odd, 
ain't  it?"  And  with  a  light  laugh 
he  turned  his  attention  once  more 
to  the  skeletons. 

He  seemed  to  be  making  a  most 
careful  examination,  not  only  of 
the  remains,  but  of  the  surround- 
ing earth,  which  he  gathered  in 
handfuls,  and  slowly  sifted  through 
his  fingers.  After  some  time  he 
rose  from  his  kneeling  position, 
and  cried  out,  "Gentlemen,  would 
you  like  to  know  who  this  Red-skin 
was?"  As  he  spoke  he  touched 
the  skull  of  the  man.  "  Yes,  yes, 
who  was  he  ? "  we  all  answered. 
"  Well,  then,  this  Red-skin  was— 
a  White  Man/"  We  all  laughed 
at  this,  and  began  to  chaff  him, 
but  the  doctor  only  smiled  a 
superior  smile,  until  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  storm  of  banter,  then 
he  continued,  "I  don't  object, 
gentlemen,  not  a  bit.  But  for  all 
that,  I'm  right.  He  was  no  more 
a  Red-skin  than  I  am.  That  gun 
across  his  knees  struck  me  as  being 
mighty  strange  for  an  Indian. 
And  I  have  seen  too  many  In- 
dian skulls  not  to  know  that  this 
one  here  ain't  the  genuine  article. 
Besides,  look  here.  Would  an 
Indian  wear  these?"  He  opened 
his  hand,  and  there  were  two  large 
brass  buttons,  that  might  have 
lately  ornamented  the  jacket  of 
an  English  gamekeeper.  "  Dick," 
cried  the  doctor,  suddenly,  "what's 
the  natural  colour  of  a  Red-sldn's 
hair  ? "  "A  Red-skin's  hair  is  alles 
long,  lank,  an'  black,"  answered 
Dick,  solemnly.  "That  is  so, 
gentlemen ;  black  hair  always,  and 
lank,  not  wavy,  because  it  is 
structurally  cylindrical,  and  not 
oval,  in  section !  The  doctor 


paused,  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  for  some  moments,  and  at 
last  fished  out  five  hairs.  Three 
were  quite  black,  and  measured 
from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length ;  the  other  two 
were  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
of  a  light-brown  colour.  Oddly 
enough,  while  the  black  hairs  were 
perfectly  straight,  the  brown  ones 
were  wavy  to  a  degree.  "  There, 
gentlemen,  there  is  the  crowning 
proof.  I  found  these  black  hairs 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  young 
woman — who  was  unquestionably 
an  Indian.  The  wavy  brown  ones 
I  found  behind  the  man's  back.  I 
daresay  there  are  more  to  be  found, 
if  you  look.  I  affirm  this  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  white  man."  "But 
how  comes  he  to  be  buried  with 
an  Indian  girl?"  inquired  Phim- 
ister.  Then  he  turned  and  said, 
abruptly,  "  You,  there,  Long  Dick, 
whose  bones  are  these ? "  "It  was 
an  Ogalala  burial,  and  it  took 
place  forty-two  year  ago  this  next 
fall.  I  was  rising  ten  at  the  time, 
and  I  sat  up  in  a  tree  and  seed  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  were  scores  of  Ogalala  braves 
and  squaws  on  hand,  and  their 
chief  was  called  Shun'-Ka  Lu-Ta, 
meaning  Red  Dog,"  answered  Long 
Dick.  "All  right.  But  whose 
bones  are  these  ? "  said  Phimister, 
almost  sternly.  "She  was  Red 
Dog's  daughter."  "And  the  man 
— who  was  he?  Indian  or  White 
Man  ? "  "  He  was — a  white  man," 
answered  Long  Dick,  slowly,  and 
with  evident  emotion  of  some  kind 
or  other.  "  What  was  his  name  ? " 
"  Richard  Trueman."  "You  knew 
him  ? "  "  He  was — wal — Boss — he 
was — my  Father  !  " 

P.S. — Mompessoii  married  Doro- 
thy, came  home,  and  is  now  the 
vicar  of  a  small  but  beautiful 
parish  between  Thames  and 
Tweed. 
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THE     GHOST     BABY. 


(Dedicated  to  the  Tenants  of  the  Old  House.} 


SOME  years  ago  business  took 
me  down  to  the  little  town  of 
Temsbury,  and  as  I  expected 
to  have  to  stay  some  time,  my 
uncle  John  offered  to  lend  me  his 
house  there,  as  it  was  standing 
empty.  The  said  uncle  John, 
whose  other  name  is  Hobbs — you 
must  know  him  well  enough  by 
name,  Mr  Alderman  Hobbs,  M.P. 
for  South  Hogshire — is  extremely 
fond  of  the  river,  on  which,  in 
spite  of  increasing  age  and  em- 
bonpoint, he  sculls  and  punts 
and  fishes,  in  a  manner  that  does 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart.  Having  a  holy  horror  of 
house  -  boats  and  steam  -  launches, 
like  the  fine  old  sportsman  he  is, 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  pied-ct-terre  by  the  river  some- 
where; and  it  was  this  that  led 
him  to  purchase  the  Old  House  at 
Temsbury  when  it  recently  came 
into  the  market,  on  the  death  of 
old  Mr  Kinderton.  The  previous 
summer,  however,  having  been 
rainy,  and  his  time  being  much 
occupied  with  his  parliamentary 
duties,  my  uncle  had  hardly  ever 
made  use  of  his  new  purchase. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lending  it  to  me,  as  my 
professional  knowledge — I  am  a 
civil  engineer — might  enable  me 
to  be  of  some  use  to  him  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  drain- 
age, with  which  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
subject  in  which  I  take  more 
interest  than  another,  it  is  drains. 
Prosaic,  of  course,  you  will  say ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  no  outsider 


can  understand  the  absolute  en- 
thusiasm that  one  gets  for  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  architecture 
and  painting,  and  all  that;  but 
to  me  there  is  nothing  so  ar- 
tistically perfect  as  a  good  set 
of  drains.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  you  come  across  every 
day,  but  that  only  makes  it  more 
noble  and  precious  when  you  do 
find  it.  I  was  consequently  much 
pleased  with  my  uncle's  offer,  and 
promised  to  do  all  I  could  to  set 
everything  to  rights.  Everybody 
who  has  ever  been  at  Temsbury — 
and  that  means  almost  everybody 
— knows  the  Old  House,  though 
they  may  not  know  its  name :  it 
is  the  large  red-brick  building  with 
a  pediment  and  a  white  porch, 
standing  a  little  back  from  the 
road  on  your  lesft-hand  side  as 
you  go  down  to  the  bridge. 
It  is  a  fine  old  place,  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  contains  carv- 
ings by  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
all  kinds  of  treasures  for  those 
who  can  appreciate  them — has  a 
garden  with  a  little  terrace  on  the 
river,  and  a  ghost.  The  possession 
of  the  last-mentioned  curiosity, 
however,  was  not  generally  ap- 
preciated. 

Of  course  the  great  old  house 
was 'much  too  large  for  a  solitary 
unprotected  male.  Accordingly, 
only  one  or  two  rooms  had  been 
prepared  for  me — the  dining-room, 
a  pleasant  little  morning-room  to 
serve  for  sitting  and  working  in, 
and  a  splendid  bedroom  on  the  first 
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floor  looking  out  on  the  river.  I 
was  shown  over  it  all  by  an  old 
woman  of  pleasant  appearance, 
who  had  been  put  in  there,  with 
her  daughter,  by  my  uncle  to  look 
after  the  house  when  he  was  away. 
I  think  she  was  an  old  nurse  of  his, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  My 
own  impression  is  that  my  uncle's 
early  upbringing  must  have  been 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  : 
he  seemed  to  have  such  a  number 
of  pensioners  who  had  acted  in 
some  capacity  connected  with  it. 
The  old  woman  was  inclined  to  be 
apologetic  about  the  bedroom  she 
had  prepared  for  me,  saying  she  had 
had  so  little  notice,  and  that  none 
of  the  other  rooms  were  fit  to  sleep 
in :  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  she  didn't 
believe  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
stories  that  were  told  about  it. 

"Why,"  I  asked,   "is  this  the 
haunted  room  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  it  is  the  one  where 
the  people  says  the  noises  are  ;  but 
of  course  a  gentleman  like  yourself 
don't  care  for  none  of  them  stories." 
I  was  not  so  sure  about  that.  I 
had  no  great  anxiety  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  ghost,  supposing  such 
things  to  exist.  I  made  an  attempt 
at  an  incredulous  laugh,  and  as- 
sured Mrs  Creed  that  it  didn't 
matter ;  but  I  was  somewhat  un- 
comfortable all  the  same. 

However,  •  I  got  a  very  good 
dinner,  which  restored  my  spirits, 
and  turned-to  afterwards  at  a  bit 
of  work  I  had  to  do,  till  all  thoughts 
of  the  haunted  room  went  out  of 
my  head.  After  going  through  a 
series  of  very  abstruse  calculations, 
I  tried  to  refresh  myself  with  a 
novel,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  my 
chair.  Some  people  say  that  a 
short  sleep  in  your  chair  refreshes 
you,  but  for  my  part  I  always  find 
that  I  wake  up  sleepier  than  be- 
fore. At  any  rate,  all  I  was  good 
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for  when  I  woke  up  this  time  was 
to  tumble  up-stairs  and  into  bed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  there  I  fell 
fast  asleep  again.     When  I  awoke 
next,  which  I  suppose  must  have 
been  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
it  was  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  no  longer  alone.     The  doors 
of  what  I  had  supposed  to   be  a 
great  press  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  stood  wide  open,  disclosing  a 
small  secret  room  built  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.     Out  of  this  room 
now  came  forth  a  figure, — a  lady 
dressed    in   a   strange   antiquated 
fashion,  a  long   loose   blue   dress, 
of    the   kind    which    I   believe    is 
called  a  sacque,  and  with  a  great 
tower  of  a  head-dress,  carrying  a 
baby    in    her   arms,    and    singing 
softly  to  it  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro,  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  me.     After  the  first  minutes  of 
utter  bewilderment,  I  began  to  be 
conscious   that   this  must  be   the 
ghost  that  people  spoke  of ;    cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a  substantial  liv- 
ing creature.     I  cannot  deny  that 
I  felt  a  curious  kind  of  thrill  at 
the  idea  that  I  was  actually  face 
to  face  with  a  disembodied  spirit, 
even  going  so  far  as  a  general  ten- 
dency to  shivering  and  chattering 
of  teeth ;  but  these  feelings  I  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing.     One  thing 
which  conduced  greatly  to  strength- 
en my  resolution  was  the  moral 
impossibility  of  getting  out  of  bed 
to  run  away.     I  have  always  been 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  propriety,  and  I  could  not 
take   a  step  which  would   be   an 
outrage  to  the  feelings  of  a  lady, 
even  of  a  ghost  lady.      Obviously 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  to 
remain  quietly  in  bed.     The  sense 
of  duty  is  encouraging,  and  I  began 
to  feel  quite  composed,  even  with 
a  soothing  tendency  to  grumble; 
for,  as  I  put  it  to  myself,  while 
my  conduct  at  the  present  juncture 
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is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable, 
it  serves  to  show,  at  the  same 
time,  how  entirely  unjustifiable  is 
the  conduct  of  a  lady  ghost  in 
haunting  a  gentleman's  bedroom. 
Comforted  as  I  was  with  these  re- 
flections, it  was  somewhat  disturb- 
ing to  find,  on  looking  up  again, 
that  the  lady's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  mine,  though  with  no  parti- 
cularly terrible  or  malevolent  ex- 
pression. I  returned  her  gaze  as 
steadily  as  I  could,  and  the  lady, 
after  a  while,  broke  into  a  smile, 
and  said  in  a  pleasant  but  some- 
what affected  voice,  "  You  are  not 
afraid  of  me  1 " 

"  N — no,  madam,  I  don't  think 
I  am,"  I  said,  rather  hesitatingly. 

"  You  are  not  quite  sure  1 "  said 
the  apparition  kindly.  "But  I 
ask  you  the  question  with  a 
serious  purpose;  and  you  must 
answer  truthfully.  Are  you  really 
not  afraid  of  me  1 " 

This  was  rather  an  awkward 
question,  as  the  truth  is  that  I 
was  still  rather  uncomfortable, 
but  I  felt  it  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  had  read 
ghost-stories,  and  I  saw  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  the  ghost 
would  confide  in  me  respect- 
ing the  family  papers  behind  the 
wainscoting  or  the  treasure  buried 
in  the  garden.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  determined  that  I 
would  not  be  afraid.  After  all, 
I  said  to  myself,  what  is  there 
to  be  afraid  of?  The  lady,  who 
was  anxiously  awaiting  my  answer, 
evidently  meant  me  no  harm  ;  her 
appearance  was  in  no  way  terrible 
—indeed  her  face,  though  sadly 
thin  and  worn,  showed  traces  of 
great  beauty.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  irrational  horror  of  some- 
thing that  has  died  and  yet  lives — 
a  condition  of  existence,  by  the 
way,  in  which  we  formally  express 
our  belief  every  Sunday.  So  I 


firmly  and  confidently  replied,  "  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you." 

"  Are  you  quite,  quite  certain  1 " 
repeated  the  lady,  anxiously.  "  Re- 
member to  whom  you  are  speaking, 
and  do  not  say  so  unless  you  are 
perfectly  sure.  I  am  a  ghost,  you 
know,  a  spirit.  I  have  been  dead 
and  buried  these  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Are  you  still  quite  sure 
you  are  not  afraid  1 " 

Repressing  what  I  felt  to  be  an 
absurd  inclination  to  shudder,  I  re- 
plied, "  I  am  perfectly  sure." 

The  lady  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"You  speak  confidently,  sir," 
she  said,  "and  I  believe  truly. 
Heaven  knows  there  is  little 
enough  to  fear  in  me,  yet  you  are 
the  first  that  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  haunted  this  apartment  who 
could  say  so  much.  Your  courage 
shall  not  go  unrewarded.  To  you 
I  feel  that  I  can  deliver  the  preci- 
ous charge  which  I  can  no  longer 
retain.  Are  you  willing  to  re- 
ceive it?" 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  you  do 
me  too  much  honour.  I  shall  be 
proud  to  render  you  any  assistance 
in  my  power." 

The  lady  looked  at  me  very  seri- 
ously. "It  is  a  very  great  trust 
that  I  am  about  to  impose  upon 
you  \  and  though  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  you  great  joy  and  happiness, 
it  is  one  not  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken. Yet  I  cannot  think  I  have 
chosen  badly.  You  are  young  and 
inexperienced,  but  you  seem  to  be 
kind  and  honest.  You  are  sure 
that  you  are  ready  to  receive  this 
charge  ? " 

I  bowed  in  assent  as  well  as  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment, which  only  my  duty  as  a 
faithful  historian  induces  me  to 
transcribe.  At  the  same  time,  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing,  when  one 
is  in  bed,  to  bow  to  a  lady  with 
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any  degree  of  propriety,  not  to  say 
grace.  As  for  the  trust,  I  decided 
it  must  be  treasure,  which  I  was 
probably  intended  to  apply  to  some 
particular  purpose. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,"  continued  the  apparition, 
"this  poor  child,"  meaning  the 
baby  she  carried,  "  died  here  in 
my  arms  of  privation  and  misery 
when  I  was  hiding  her  from  those 
who  would  have  been  her  ruthless 
murderers.  For  that  long  term 
she  has,  according  to  our  laws,  re- 
mained such  as  she  was  in  life ; 
but  now  that  the  hundred  and 
fifty  years  are  gone,  she  will  begin 
to  grow  older  and  bigger  as  if  she 
were  still  a  child  of  this  world. 
Such  is  our  law.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  watch  over  her  in  the 
future;  other  duties  call  me  else- 
where. Already  I  have  often  been 
compelled  to  absent  myself,  and 
now  I  can  only  hope  to  be  able  to 
visit  her  at  long  intervals.  To 
you,  then,  generous  young  man,  I 
intrust  my  dearest  hopes,  the  care 
of  my  beloved  daughter.  It  will 
be  your  duty  and  your  pleasure 
alike  to  watch  her  grow  in  strength 
and  in  beauty " 

"  But,  good  heavens,  madam,"  I 
cried  in  alarm,  "you  don't  mean 
that " 

"To  your  kind  and  watchful 
guardianship — for  kind  and  watch- 
ful I  am  sure  that  you  will  be — I 
hereby  resign  her.  Under  your 
care  she  will  thrive  better  than 
exposed  to  all  the  trouble  and 
hardship  that  must  fall  to  my  lot." 

"But  pardon  me,"  I  interposed, 
"I  really  cannot  for  a  moment 


"  Give  me  no  thanks,"  said  the 
phantom,  in  a  stately  manner; 
"  they  are  not  needed.  The  task 
that  is  before  you  is  no  light  one, 
and  the  obligation  is  not  on  your 
side  alone." 

"I  should  think  it  wasn't,"  I 
replied,  indignantly.  "I  had  no 
intention  of  thanking  you.  I  can- 
not entertain  the  idea  of  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment.  I " 

"  You  have  passed  your  word," 
said  the  lady,  coldly  (she  had  now 
replaced  the  baby  in  a  cradle  in 
the  secret  room,  and  was  hushing 
it  to  sleep),  "  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
tracted. Fear  not !  she  will  bring 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  you. 
In  after  years  she  will  be  the  joy 
and  pride  of  her  guardian." 

"  But  I  won't  be  her  guardian," 
I  shouted,  in  desperation.  "I 
can't, — I  don't  know  how;  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power." 

"  She  is  called  Euphemia,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  without  noticing 
my  words — "  the  Lady  Euphemia 
Crancelin,"  and  she  stepped  back 
to  the  door  of  the  secret  room  to 
take  what  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  a  farewell  look  at  the  baby. 
I  could  only  look  on  helplessly ;  I 
think  if  I  had  not  been  in  bed,  I 
might  have  argued  the  point,  but 
it  was  this  very  circumstance 
which  put  me  at  such  a  disadvan- 
tage all  the  time. 

"  Farewell,  my  child,"  she  con- 
tinued. "Farewell,  kind  friend. 
Be  assured  that  my  daughter  will 
well  reward  your  care  ;  but  remem- 
ber, also,  that  the  gravest  conse- 
quences may  follow  any  remissness 
or  neglect.  Once  more,  farewell !  " 

And  she  disappeared. 


ii. 


I  don't  quite  know  what  hap- 
pened next :  I  was  left  in  a  kind 


of  dazed  condition,  and  I  think  I 
must  just  have  gone  to  sleep  be- 
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cause  I  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do.  Anyhow,  the  next  thing  I 
was  conscious  of  was  waking  up 
in  the  morning  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable, and  utterly  oblivious  of 
ghosts  and  babies.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  into  the  room,  and 
I  felt  the  kind  of  exhilaration  that 
a  fine  morning  naturally  brings  to 
a  young  and  healthy  man,  un- 
troubled by  duns,  in  good  training, 
and  with  a  fair  but  not  excessive 
day's  work  before  him.  I  got  up 
and  dressed  quickly,  and,  having 
nearly  finished  rny  toilet,  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
river  below,  when  I  heard  a  slight 
sound  behind  me,  and  on  turning 
round,  saw  the  doors  of  the  secret 
room  fly  open  of  their  own  accord. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  thing  came 
back  to  my  memory,  the  ghost  and 
the  baby  and  the  whole  scene  of 
the  night  before.  The  cheery,  hope- 
ful prospects  of  a  moment  before 
were  replaced  by  a  sickening  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  and  disgust. 
The  sun  went  out  like  a  candle  \ 
the  river  was  muddy  and  smelled 
nasty;  the  temperature  of  the  room 
fell  at  least  ten  degrees.  I  dare- 
say this  will  be  considered  a  very 
disagreeable  way  of  regarding  the 
matter;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
realise  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  placed  in 
the  supremely  absurd  and  embar- 
rassing position  of  guardian  to  a 
baby  ghost. 

There  was  the  little  room  exactly 
as  I  had  seen  it  the  night  before, 
and  the  cradle  in  the  middle  of 
it.  After  some  hesitation,  I  de- 
termined to  go  and  see  with  my 
own  eyes  in  broad  daylight  whe- 
ther there  really  was  a  baby  there 
or  not :  after  all,  perhaps  it  had  all 
been  a  dream  ;  perhaps  I  had  not 
really  received  the  extraordinary 
charge  that  I  fancied  the  ghost 
had  intrusted  to  me.  Alas  !  my 


illusions  on  this  point  were  soon 
dispelled.  As  I  reached  the  door 
of  the  secret  room,  a  curious,  in- 
articulate sound  reached  my  ears 
— something  between  a  crow  and 
a  chuckle,  but  indubitably  pro- 
ceeding from  the  throat  of  that 
blessed  baby.  While  I  was  yet 
hesitating  whether  I  should  relieve 
my  mind  by  substituting  a  differ- 
ent participle,  I  heard  the  old 
housekeeper's  footstep  in  the  pas- 
sage outside,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  folding-doors  banged  to 
again  within  an  inch  of  my  nose. 

"Breakfast  is  ready,  sir,"  said 
Mrs  Creed ;  and  glad  of  any  inter- 
ruption, I  hastily  followed  her 
down-stairs. 

Later  on,  when  I  went  about 
my  work,  I  mentally  carried  that 
baby  about  with  me  everywhere. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  All  my  hopes 
of  advancement  and  success  in 
life  seemed  irremediably  blighted. 
What  career  can  be  open  to  a 
man  who  has  always  to  be  dragging 
a  fine  young  ghost  about  with  him  1 
Who  will  give  him  employment1? 
People  don't  bargain  for  that  kind 
of  thing.  Besides,  what  was  I  ex- 
pected to  do  in  my  capacity  of  guar- 
dian 1  For,  after  all,  I  was  guardian 
to  the  blessed  little  nuisance,  and 
I  should  have  to  behave  myself 
as  such.  I  am  a  conscientious 
man,  I  believe,  and  not  at  all 
given  to  shirking  my  obligations, 
but  really  the  task  of  bringing  up 
a  ghost  baby  was  rather  too  much 
for  me.  I  caught  myself  wondering 
whether  the  Foundling  Hospital 
would  take  it  in,  while  at  other 
times  the  name  of  Dr  Barnardo 
would  raise  a  momentary  hope ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  even  that 
kind-hearted  and  energetic  gentle- 
man could  do  much  with  a  baby 
ghost. 

Such  ideas  I  soon  dismissed. 
Setting  aside  the  difficulty  of 
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carriage, —  and    I    knew    that    I 
should     be    perfectly     unable    to 
transfer   the   Baby    to   any  place 
where  it  didn't  want  to  go,  even  if 
it  proved  possible  to  move  it  at 
all, — setting   this  difficulty  aside, 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  watch 
over  its   infancy  myself.     It  was 
to  me  that  the  mother  had  con- 
fided her  child.     I   tried    to   per- 
suade myself  that  I  had   a  noble 
task    before    me — to    bring   up    a 
ghost  in  the   way    it   should   go ; 
but  in  any  case,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cnlt  to  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
While   I    revolved  these   schemes 
about   the   Baby's   future,    I  had 
made   little   progress   in   personal 
acquaintance  with  it.     When  the 
folding-doors  flew  open — and  they 
always  did   in   the   morning,  and 
often  at  night — I  would  go  up  to 
the  cradle  and  look  into  it.     At 
first  I    could  only    see   something 
very   shadowy  and  indistinct,  but 
it  gradually    became   clearer,  and 
after  the  first  week  I  could  make 
out     its    little     features     plainly 
enough.     I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  pretty.     All  the  babies  I  have 
seen  yet,  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
much  alike  in  that  respect ;  but  it 
seemed  a  nice  baby    enough.     It 
crowed  and  chuckled,  and  held  out 
its  little  arms  to  me,  when  I  came 
in,  though  it  was  a  good  fortnight 
before    I     mustered     up    courage 
to    say    "Good    morning,    Baby," 
which  I  felt  politeness  required  of 
me.     Then  I  used  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes,  not  exactly  knowing 
what  to  do  next,  while  the  Baby 
crowed  away  like  a  little  bantam, 
and    then    I     would    say,    "  Well, 
good-bye  for  the  present,   Baby," 
and   go    out,    locking    the    doors 
after   me   and    taking    away    the 
key — an   entirely   useless    precau- 
tion,   by   the   way.     It   generally 
appeared   quite    satisfied,    and    at 
all    events   it    very    rarely    cried, 


which  was  what  I  was  most  afraid 
of.     On  the  whole,  I  judged  it  to 
be  a  good-natured,  easy-going  sort 
of  infant,  whom  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  on  with — if  it  was 
a  necessity  of  fate  that  I  was  to  be 
saddled  with  a  baby  of  one  kind 
or   another.      Later    on,     indeed, 
we  got  to  be   very  good  friends, 
Euphemia  and  I.     I  felt  it  to  be 
a  great  advance  the  day    I   first 
addressed  it  as  Euphemia,  and  it 
was    greatly   delighted   itself.     It 
was    always   pleased    to   see   me. 
I  couldn't  go  and  see  it  very  often 
on  account  of  my  work,  and  also 
to  keep  the  servants  from  finding 
out  anything  about  it.     Mrs  Creed 
and    her    daughter    had    already 
spoken    several    times   about  the 
noises  that  were  heard  in  the  cup- 
board;   but    fortunately,    though 
they  could  hear  it  cry — or  rather 
crow,  for  it  hardly  ever  did  cry — 
it  was  quite  invisible  to  them.     I 
knew  this,  because  Mrs  Creed  once 
came  into  my  room  when   I  had 
carried  the  cradle  out  on  to  the 
hearthrug  in  my  own  room, — for 
the  Baby   always    enjoyed   seeing 
the  fire,  and  I  was  afraid  of  try- 
ing to  carry  it  alone,  as  it  looked 
so  very  unsubstantial.     Mrs  Creed 
came  in  suddenly — which  she  had 
no  business  to  do — and  though  she 
was  startled  at  the   sight  of  the 
cradle,  she  certainly  saw  nothing  in 
it.    The  cradle,  I  said,  I  had  found 
in  the  lumber-room,  and  brought 
down-stairs    to   examine  it;    and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  very  curious  piece 
of  old  carved-oak  work,  and  very 
well  worth  examining. 

As  I  have  said,  we  got  on  very 
well  for  the  present,  but  I  was 
very  uneasy  in  my  mind  about  the 
future.  In  the  first  place,  I  could 
not  stay  in  Temsbury  for  ever;  and 
what  was  the  Baby  to  do  when  I 
had  to  go  away  ?  It  is  true  that 
my  difficulties  upon  this  point 
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were  soon  removed,  when,  being 
suddenly  called  away  to  London 
one  day,  I  found,  on  going  to  my 
chambers  in  the  evening,  the  Baby 
calmly  reposing  upon  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  my  bedroom.  It  seem- 
ed a  rather  uncomfortable  resting- 
place,  so  I  managed  to  improvise 
a  kind  of  cradle  out  of  my  port- 
manteau, after  turning  all  the 
things  out.  To  this  the  Baby 
managed  to  transport  itself  some- 
how, and,  on  all  future  occasions 
when  I  had  to  leave  Temsbury, 
this  portmanteau  served  as  its  rest- 
ing-place, and  it  seemed  very  com- 
fortable. While,  however,  some 
of  my  uneasiness  was  removed  by 
this  discovery,  it  increased  my 
anxieties  for  the  future  in  another 
direction  :  a  bachelor  who  is  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  baby, 
of  which  he  is  absolutely  incapable 
of  giving  what  would  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  account,  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  suspicious  character.  It  is 
true  that  the  Baby  was  invisible  to 
Mrs  Creed;  but  would  it  be  the 
same  thing  with  Alice  Raynsley  ? 
I  don't  remember,  by  the  way, 
whether  I  mentioned  our  engage- 
ment :  she  is  Alice  Morrison  now, 
I  am  happy  to  say  (my  name  is 
Robert  Morrison).  What  would 
Alice  think  of  my  being  in  posses- 
sion of  an  unnecessary  infant  like 
this  ?  It  was  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. 

I  had  found  out  all  about 
who  she  was.  "The  Lady  Eu- 
phemia  Crancelin,"  her  mother 
said.  Well,  it  required  little 
trouble  to  find  out  the  family 
of  Crancelin,  sometime  Earls  of 
Ruetown  in  Allandale,  in  any 
book  on  extinct  peerages.  Hugh, 
eighth  Earl,  it  appeared,  married 
Hilda  Mailcote,  the  heiress  of  a 
Cumberland  family,  who  had  an 
old  border-feud  with  the  Crance- 
lins, — a  runaway  match,  evidently, 


bitterly  resented  and  relentlessly 
avenged  by  the  lady's  father,  Sir 
John  Mailcote.  The  Earl  had 
been  implicated  in  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  rising  in  1715,  and  always 
lived  under  suspicion  after  it, 
till  he  was  finally  entrapped  by 
his  amiable  father-in-law  into  an 
overt  act,  amounting  to  high  trea- 
son, for  which  he  was  tried  and 
condemned,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  The 
Countess,  with  her  child,  had 
followed  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  tried  and  executed,  and 
afterwards,  fearing  her  father's 
vengeance,  took  refuge  in  the 
house  at  Temsbury,  the  possession 
of  a  trusted  friend.  The  house 
was  entered  and  searched  by  her 
father's  myrmidons,  and  she  her- 
self was  carried  away,  it  is  believed, 
to  her  father's  house  in  the  north, 
but  she  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  child  had  also  disappeared. 
I  had  very  little  doubt  that  this 
child  was  the  Baby  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  my  charge.  Her 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  books  I  consulted,  so  that  I 
was  led  to  conclude  that  she  must 
have  been  christened  after  death, 
as  she  was  so  extremely  young  at 
the  time. 

The  discovery  of  her  proper  po- 
sition in  the  world  had  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  that,  later  on,  she 
might  be  made  a  ward  in  Chan- 
cery •  but  I  found  several  objec- 
tions to  this  idea.  The  families  of 
Mailcote  and  Crancelin  being,  as 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  both  ex- 
tinct, and  their  estates  having 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  Baby 
would  probably  find  some  difficulty 
in  making  out  her  title  to  any  pro- 
perty, even  if  the  father's  attainder 
left  her  anything  to  claim.  It  is 
true  that  I  believe  a  child  could 
be  made  a  ward  of  Chancery  if  I 
paid  in  a  certain  deposit  myself; 
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but  there  still  remained  a  doubt 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  ghost 
baby  to  his  bosom  for  any  consider- 
ation. Nor  did  I  see  any  reason 
to  believe  that  his  lordship  had 
any  more  experience  in  the  educa- 
tion of  little  ghosts  than  I  had 
myself.  Yet  there  were  strong 
objections  to  my  undertaking  its 
education  at  home.  I  was  quite 
certain  that  Alice  would  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  Besides,  we  might 
come  to  have  a  nursery  of  our  own 
some  day,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
foresee  how  Euphemia  would  get 


on  with  other  children.  I  thought 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
Baby,  who  had  been  a  ghost  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence.  At 
one  time  I  thought  of  consulting  the 
Society  of  Psychical  Research ;  but 
I  was  afraid  that  if  they  could  ac- 
tually lay  their  hands  on  a  real 
ghost,  they  would  want  to  dissect 
it,  or  put  it  under  a  microscope,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  not  be  able 
even  to  see  it.  Clearly  there  was 
little  help  to  be  expected  in  my 
strange  task  from  living  man. 


in. 


Under  these  circumstances,  I 
began  to  consider  whether  I  might 
not  seek  for  aid  among  those  who 
were  not  living.  Ours  is  a  coun- 
try which  simply  teems  with 
haunted  houses,  and  it  would  be  a 
reproach  indeed  if,  in  our  civilised 
United  Kingdom,  there  could  not 
be  found  one  ghost  ready  to  hold 
out  his  hand  to  succour  a  helpless 
child.  One  of  my  oldest  friends 
was  at  that  time  secretary  to  a 
society  occupied  in  researches  into 
the  supernatural,  and  through  his 
agency  I  determined  to  put  forth 
such  an  appeal  to  the  ghosts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as,  I 
felt  sure,  would  meet  with  a  ready 
response.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
find  out  some  respectable  old  ghost 
who  would  either  take  charge  of 
the  Baby  himself,  or  seek  out  the 
mother  and  oblige  her  to  take  it 
back. 

With  this  idea,  I  represented 
myself  as  an  inquirer  desirous  of 
throwing  more  light  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  not  afraid  of  carrying 
out  my  researches  in  person.  The 
society  accepted  my  proposals  with 
eagerness,  and  pointed  out  to  me 


a  glorious  enterprise  which  was 
waiting  ready  to  my  hand.  A 
daring  man  was  wanted  to  watch 
for  the  ghost  in  Grimleigh  Manor, 
a  fine  old  house  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Birmingham,  which  had 
not  been  inhabited  for  some  time 
owing  to  the  general  terror  caused 
by  the  apparition. 

I  closed  with  this  offer  at  once. 
The  Duke,  who  was  to  pay  all 
expenses,  drew  out  the  programme 
of  my  operations,  and  one  of  his 
gamekeepers  was  appointed  to  be 
the  companion  of  my  watch. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  all  the  negotiations  and 
arrangements  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  eventful  evening  when 
Giles,  the  keeper,  and  I  crept  in 
as  secretly  as  possible  by  the  back 
door  of  the  manor  to  begin  our 
adventure.  It  was  a  fine  autumn 
night,  with  a  bright  moon  shining, 
so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
artificial  light,  of  which  I  was  very 
glad,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  face  the 
ghost  in  the  dark,  and  yet  I  was 
required  to  observe  the  strictest 
secrecy.  The  Grimleigh  ghost  was 
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an  armed  knight,  presumably  some 
early  member  of  the  Duke's 
family,  who  haunted  a  long  gal- 
lery with  a  little  room  at  the  end 
of  it,  through  which  he  used  to 
walk.  This  room  I  had  selected 
as  my  point  of  observation.  In 
a  dark  corner  I  posted  myself  a 
little  after  eleven  o'clock,  the 
apparition  being  usually  seen  at 
about  midnight,  and  gave  my  com- 
panion instructions  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and 
on  no  account  to  come  up  one  step 
unless  I  called  him — a  course  which 
seemed  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  honest  Giles's  own  inclina- 
tions. I  don't  suppose  I  waited 
more  than  an  hour  or  so,  but  it 
seemed  about  five  times  as  much. 
The  thought  of  what  the  Baby 
would  be  doing  was  what  prin- 
cipally occupied  me,  though  natur- 
ally, when  my  thoughts  were  a- 
wandering,  they  often  reverted  to 
Alice  Raynsley,  and  I  wished  that 
Baby  had  never  been  born.  But 
what  was  the  good  of  wishing? 
The  Baby  was  there,  and  I  couldn't 
get  rid  of  it.  Anyhow  it  would 
not  be  in  my  way  that  night. 

At  last  I  heard  a  heavy  foot- 
step coming  along  the  gallery;  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  comfort- 
able when  I  first  heard  it.  The 
door  was  open,  but  from  my  corner 
I  could  not  see  anything  of  the 
ghost  till  it  came  into  the  room. 
I  had  been  sure  that  it  would  be 
conscious  of  my  presence,  but  it 
was  not :  an  armed  figure  such  as 
had  been  described  to  me  merely 
came  into  the  room,  walked  to  the 
opposite  wall,  and  then  back  again 
without  heeding  me  or  giving  me  a 
chance  of  speaking.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  figure  was  un- 
usually heavy  and  awkward,  its 
armour  was  very  substantial,  and 
its  demeanour  by  no  means  awe- 
inspiring.  I  rushed  forward  as 


it  stalked  out  again,  and  in  the 
long  gallery,  lighted  up  as  it  was 
by  the  moon,  I  saw,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  the  form  of  Euphemia, 
apparently  hanging  in  mid-air  in 
some  extraordinary  fashion  of  its 
own, — I  never  professed  to  really 
understand  that  Baby.  I  was  not 
the  only  one  who  saw  it.  With  a 
yell  of  terror  the  ghost  dropped 
the  lance  and  shield  it  carried  and 
turned  to  rush  back  to  the  room, 
but,  at  sight  of  me,  made  a  bolt 
for  the  staircase. 

"Stop  that  man!"  I  shouted, 
and  Giles  came  up  quickly  at 
call ;  but  the  ghost  no  sooner  saw 
him  than  it  gave  another  scream, 
and  fell  down  apparently  insen- 
sible. We  dragged  the  apparition 
into  the  hall,  and  on  taking  off 
its  helmet  and  armour,  discovered 
as  common  and  dull-looking  a 
young  boor  as  one  would  wish  to 
see,  now  just  coming  to  himself, 
but  still  evidently  in  a  state  of 
frantic  terror. 

"Mark  Tester,  that  is,"  said 
Giles  coolly,  as  he  tied  the  ghost's 
hands  and  feet.  "  Well,  sir,  this 
is  a  go  !  " 

It  was.  We  got  the  police  over 
from  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
instituted  a  thorough  search.  The 
house  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  fraternity  of  bad  charac- 
ters, living  chiefly  on  burglary  and 
poaching,  with  an  occasional  spice 
of  highway  robbery.  Two  or  three 
of  them  were  caught  returning  to 
their  rendezvous  before  the  dis- 
covery got  wind.  A  number  more 
were  indicated  in  the  statement  of 
Mark  Tester,  who  turned  Queen's 
evidence,  but  only  about  six  were 
brought  to  trial  in  all.  The  sec- 
recy we  had  observed  proved  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  as  the  gang  were 
perfectly  unsuspicious,  and  that 
night  had  left  only  their  greenest 
hand  to  look  after  the  stolen  pro- 
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perty  stored  there,  and  personate 
the  harmless,  necessary  ghost,  who 
had  been  their  surest  defence.  I 
was  kept  down  there  for  some 
time  to  help  in  the  investigations, 
and  had  a  room  prepared  for  me  in 
the  house,  when  the  Baby  turned 
up  again  at  once,  evidently  much 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  in  the  best 
of  tempers.  She  was  always  that, 
though,  poor  Euphemia  !  How  she 
came  to  Grimleigh  that  night, 
how  she  knew  what  to  do,  and 
how  or  where  she  spent  the  night 
when  she  was  not  suspended  in 
mid-air  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  are 
questions  that  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  solve. 

"  The  Grimleigh  Ghost "  was  the 
heading  of  many  an  article  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  time,  as  I  dare- 
say many  of  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber. For  a  time  I  heard  of  nothing 
but  praises  of  my  own  courage 
and  sagacity  —  praises  which  I 
felt  I  did  not  deserve,  as  it  was 
the  Baby  who  had  done  it  all. 
Commissions  to  examine  into  other 
apparitions  poured  in  from  various 
quarters,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
keep  up  my  reputation  without  ac- 
cepting some  of  them.  If  I  had 
been  in  my  sober  senses,  probably  I 
should  have  remained  satisfied  with 
the  laurels  I  had  already  gained, 
but  I  was  certainly  a  little  intoxi- 
cated with  all  the  praises  that  were 
showered  upon  me.  Besides,  the 
Duke  of  Birmingham  had  forced 
upon  me  a  very  handsome  cheque 
in  return  for  my  services,  which  I 
had  not  felt  justified  in  refusing. 
I  had  done  him  a  great  service — 
Grimleigh  Manor  is  his  favourite 
residence  now — or  rather  the  Baby 
and  I  had ;  and  if  I  could  not 
have  managed  it  without  the  Baby, 
no  more  would  the  Baby  have  ever 
taken  any  steps  in  the  matter 
without  me.  Moreover,  as  I  had 
all  the  inconveniences  of  being 


Euphemia's  guardian,  it  was  only 
right  that  I  should  get  what  good 
I  could  out  of  it. 

These  considerations,  joined  to 
a  fresh  success  in  discovering  a 
really  transparent  imposture  which 
had  frightened  some  innocent  rus- 
tics in  an  out-of-the-way  Bucking- 
hamshire village,  led  me,  after 
long  reflection  and  hesitation,  to 
set  up  in  business  as  a  professional 
ghost-seeker.  I  announced  myself 
as  possessing  exceptional  capacities 
for  discovering  imposture  in  the 
case  of  supposed  apparitions.  I 
did  not  say  that  I  relied  upon 
Euphemia's  assistance,  because  I 
felt  that  any  mention  of  her  would 
merely  serve  to  disturb  the  public 
mind.  My  scale  of  fees  was  ex- 
tremely moderate ;  expenses  were 
of  course  to  be  paid,  and  board  and 
lodging  free  during  investigation. 
The  other  charges  varied  \  so  much 
was  charged  for  the  satisfactory 
exposure  of  a  fraud,  so  much  less 
for  formally  testifying  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ghost,  and  in  cases  where 
I  was  unable  to  make  a  decisive 
statement  one  way  or  another, 
nothing  at  all.  The  plan  succeeded 
wonderfully;  fresh  orders  arrived 
in  shoals,  and  in  a  month's  time 
I  was  in  full  career  of  business, 
with  really  more  commissions 
than  I  could  execute. 

Of  course  I  exercised  a  certain 
discretion.  I  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Baby,  and  I  never 
could  think  of  taking  that  guile- 
less infant  into  objectionable  com- 
pany. ' '  Fullest  references  given  and 
required  "  was  on  all  my  prospec- 
tuses, and  I  was  quite  as  careful 
about  the  respectability  of  the 
ghost  in  question  as  of  the  family 
who  owned  it.  Thus,  for  instance, 
I  refused  a  very  liberal  offer  from 
the  Earl  of  Finsbury,  who  wished 
me  to  visit  his  country  seat  in 
Essex,  where  an  ancestor  of  his 
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lived  very  freely  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  believed  to  keep 
it  up  still  with  his  old  boon  com- 
panions in  the  old  banqueting-hall 
at  Frimstead.  Nor  was  I  willing 
to  inconvenience  Euphemia  by  the 
exposure  to  cold,  and  often  to 
storm,  consequent  on  watching  for 
such  spectres  as  disport  themselves 
in  the  open  air.  This  led  me  to 
reject  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
Bleeding  Nun  who  haunts  the 
ruined  cloister  of  Harminster,  the 
Wild  Huntsman  of  Gresleyford 
Chase,  or  Captain  Crackhemp  the 
highwayman,  who  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  bad  nights  riding  about 
Banningham  Heath. 

The  Baby  took  to  the  business 
at  once,  and  I  must  say  that  its 
sagacity  was  unerring.  I  was 
often  troubled  at  the  idea  that  the 
money  ought  really  to  belong  to  it, 
and  I  used  to  cudgel  my  brains  in 
search  of  some  way  of  laying  the 
profits  out  for  its  advantage.  But 
Euphemia  did  not  seem  to  care. 
Of  course  I  was  looking  out  the 
whole  time  for  some  ghost  of  good 
character  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion who  would  help  me  to  restore 
her  to  her  mother's  care,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  her  future  in  a 
more  suitable  manner  than  I  ever 
should  be  able  to  do.  All  my 
efforts  in  this  direction  failed.  I 
saw  a  great  number  of  ghosts 
whose  appearance  and  general  re- 
putation inclined  me  to  speak  to 
them  on  the  subject,  but  I  could 
not  get  any  of  them  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  me.  There  was  the 
old  Abbot  of  Greyford,  the  most 
venerable-looking  old  ghost  I  ever 
saw,  who  showed  great  favour  to 
Euphemia,  and  gave  her  his  bless- 
ing in  the  most  paternal  manner ; 
but  when  I  said  "  Amen,"  he  van- 
ished at  once.  There  was  old  Lady 
Dorothy  Snailing  at  Webleyhurst, 


who  kissed  the  Baby  and  almost 
cried  over  it,  but  only  shook  her 
stick  at  me  and  was  gone  before  I 
could  think  what  I  should  say  to 
her.  The  White  Lady  of  Darkle- 
ton,  the  Prioress  of  Nonnancourt, 
the  Grey  Priest  of  Wrangley 
Grange,  and  many  others,  showed 
a  distinct  partiality  to  the  Baby, 
but  none  of  them  would  listen  to 
what  I  had  to  say. 

This  was  a  subject  which  always 
caused  me  the  deepest  anxiety. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
I  had  been  doing  extremely  well, 
ever  since  I  had  had  the  Baby  with 
me,  but  my  peace  of  mind  was 
gone.  The  change  in  my  appear- 
ance was  noted,  and  considered  to 
be  rather  creditable;  no  one,  people 
said,  could  go  through  the  mental 
agitation  of  such  a  profession  as 
mine  without  suffering  from  it. 
I  had  become  quite  a  famous  per- 
sonage by  this  time.  The  papers 
were  full  of  reference  to  "  Mr  Ro- 
bert Morrison,  the  intrepid  ghost- 
seeker."  Society  had  taken  it  up, 
and  for  a  short  time  I  was  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  most 
select  parties.  And  yet  I  was  not 
happy.  My  mind  was  continually 
preoccupied  with  anxieties  for  the 
Baby's  future,  and  for  my  own  too. 
Much  as  I  had  profited,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  by  Euphe- 
mia's  company,  I  was  conscious 
that  I  should  never  be  really  happy 
till  I  had  got  rid  of  her.  Yet,  in 
common  gratitude,  I  must  stick  to 
her  and  help  her  on  in  every  way  I 
could.  But  how  was  even  this  to 
be  done?  The  future  before  me 
seemed  merely  a  dreary  vista  of 
hopeless  endeavours  to  carry  out 
an  impossible  duty,  which  could  be 
of  no  service  to  any  one,  and  must 
shut  me  off  for  ever  from  all  the 
schemes  of  happiness  I  had  once 
formed. 
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Absorbed  as  I  was  in  my  new 
profession,  I  had  had  little  time  left 
to  see  anything  of  the  old  friends 
of  a  quieter  and  less  successful 
time.  I  am  naturally  a  sociable 
fellow,  and  I  felt  this  considerably. 
Even  Alice  Raynsley  I  only  saw 
now  and  then;  and  she  too  said  I 
was  changed,  but  not  as  the  others 
did.  She  spoke  of  the  worn,  wor- 
ried look  she  had  never  seen  in  me 
before,  and  begged  me  to  tell  her 
what  it  was  that  lay  so  heavily 
on  my  mind.  Sometimes  I  had 
thoughts  of  telling  her  all  about  it ; 
but  what  would  have  been  the 
good  ?  Besides,  I  was  doubtful 
whether  I  was  at  liberty  to  speak 
about  the  Baby  to  any  one ;  doubt- 
ful too,  I  daresay,  whether  she 
would  believe  such  an  improbable 
story.  Something  she  must  be  told 
soon ;  for  I  had  practically  lost  all 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  Baby, 
and,  in  that  case,  our  engagement 
must  be  at  an  end,  and  I  must  de- 
vote myself  in  solitude  to  the  duties 
of  my  guardianship.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  when  the  Baby  came  of 
age — but  that  was  a  long  time  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  in 
this  condition  of  affairs,  to  get  an 
invitation  to  go  down  and  spend  a 
week  with  my  old  friend  George 
Kirby,  at  his  place  in  Cumberland. 
It  was  holiday-time,  and  I  had  no 
engagements  on  hand.  Kirby  was 
the  son  of  a  Leeds  millionaire,  who 
had  bought  a  great  place  not  very 
far  from  Cockermouth — Alexandra 
House  it  was  called ;  and  I  knew 
that  we  should  be  hospitably  re- 
ceived and  well  looked  after  —  a 
point  about  which  I  was  getting 
rather  particular.  So,  in  fact,  we 
were — at  least  I  was,  for,  of  course, 
Kirby  didn't  know  that  the  Baby 


was  coming,  and  had  made  no 
preparations  for  it.  There  was  a 
party  of  some  ten  or  twelve  people 
in  the  house,  besides  the  host  and 
hostess,  all  very  friendly  and  merry, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out.  To 
make  matters  more  cheerful,  Kirby 
called  me  aside  shortly  after  I 
arrived,  and  informed  me  that  his 
wife  was  expecting  Alice  Raynsley 
down  in  a  few  days.  I  communi- 
cated this  fact  to  Euphemia;  but 
she  seemed  to  care  very  little  about 
it,  and  was  altogether  in  a  curious 
dreamy  state  I  had  never  observed 
in  her  before. 

The  party  at  dinner  that  even- 
ing was  a  very  jovial  one,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  chaffing 
about  my  ghost-seeking  experien- 
ces ;  but  that  I  was  accustomed  to. 

"  Of  course,  we  have  put  you  in 
the  haunted  room,"  said  Kirby ; 
"  I  know  that's  the  sort  of  com- 
pany you  like,  and  you're  in  luck, 
I  can  tell  you.  One  of  the  maids 
saw  the  ghost  less  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  it's  probably  still  about." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  ghost 
here,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  have, — not  of  our 
own,  you  know  —  not  a  family 
ghost  ;  they  don't  make  those 
things  at  Leeds.  It  belongs  to 
the  old  family  who  lived  here  ages 
ago — for  this  is  really  a  very  old 
house,  though  my  father  gave  it  a 
new  outside — a  great  Cumberland 
family,  the  Mailcotes.  What's 
the  matter,  Morrison  1  Find  your 
orange  too  sour  1  Take  some  sugar 
with  it." 

"  No,  no,  never  mind  ;  it's  sweet 
enough,"  I  said,  hurriedly.  "  You 
said  the  Mailcotes  1 " 

"  Yes,  the  Mailcotes  of  Birken- 
holme  —  great  people  in  the  old 
days.  Birkenholme's  the  real  name 
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of  this  place,  you  know  ;  my  gov- 
ernor called  it  Alexandra  House, 
because  he  bought  it  the  year  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage." 
"And  what  is  the  ghost,  Mr 
Kirby  ? "  asked  one  of  the  guests, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  exactly,"  said 
our  host ;  "  it's  a  lady,  I  know, — 
the  Blue  Lady  we  call  her,  be- 
cause, I  believe,  she  wears  a  blue 
sacque — do  take  some  sugar,  Mor- 
rison, there's  no  good  in  making 
a  martyr  of  yourself — but  I  have 
never  seen  her  myself.  I  daresay 
Morrison  will  tell  you  all  about 
her  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more 
laughing  and  joking  about  the 
ghosts,  and  much  merry  anticipa- 
tion of  the  wonderful  story  I 
should  have  to  tell  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  myself  was  much  excited 
by  the  little  that  Kirby  had  said 
about  the  ghost,  all  of  which 
seemed  so  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  apparition  I  had  seen  at  Terns- 
bury — the  mother  of  Euphemia. 
Could  it  really  be  her?  I  won- 
dered. She  spoke  of  other  duties 
which  would  take  her  elsewhere. 
Could  it  be  that  she  had  gone 
back  to  haunt  her  father's  house, 
which,  according  to  the  little  that 
was  known,  was  probably  the  scene 
of  her  own  death  1  If  it  only  could 
be  true ;  if  I  only  could  speak  to 
her  again  and  entreat  her  to  take 
back  the  charge  she  had  laid  upon 
me,  even  if  it  was  only  in  the 
interests  of  a  child  whom  I  was 
unable  to  care  for  properly.  But 
again,  was  there  not  a  great  chance 
that  she  might  avoid  me  of  set 
purpose  1 

I  got  away  to  my  room  as  early 
as  I  could,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost. 
I  had  some  idea  of  telling  Euphe- 
mia about  it,  in  case  she  might  be 
able  to  exercise  some  kind  of  occult 


influence  over  her  mother's  spirit, 
and  at  least  oblige  her  to  appear 
and  speak  to  me.     But  I  decided 
against   this    plan.       Though    the 
Baby  had  practically  been  deserted 
by  its   mother,   it    might   not   be 
conscious  of  the  fact ;  and  at  any 
rate,  I  was  not  going  to  try  to  set 
any  division  between  them  if  such 
did  not  exist  already.     Respect  of 
parents  is  one  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  this  was  properly  impressed 
upon  all  little  ghosts,  they  would 
in  many  cases  turn  out  much  more 
creditable  members  of  society  than 
they  are  at  present.     Besides,  the 
Baby  was  still  in  the  same  dreamy, 
quiescent  kind  of  state,  and  I  did 
not  like  to  disturb  it.     Perhaps  it 
was  not  well ; — and  then  came  over 
me  the  dreadful  thought,  what  on 
earth  I  should  do  if  it  fell  ill.     It 
was    a   contingency    I  had    never 
thought  of  before,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  I  should  in  such  a  case 
be  wholly  unable  to  do  anything 
to   relieve   its   sufferings  was   ex- 
tremely  painful.      Clearly  I    was 
not  fitted  to  be  the  Baby's  guar- 
dian, and  I  looked  forward  anxi- 
ously to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
only  chance  of  getting  her  off  my 
hands. 

Absorbed  in  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  some  time  before  I 
observed  that  the  phantom  I  wished 
to  speak  with  had  already  appeared 
in  the  room.  Chancing  to  look  to- 
wards the  cradle,  I  now  saw  the 
same  figure  that  I  had  seen  before 
at  Temsbury,  bending  over  the 
cradle,  and  fondly  caressing  the 
Baby,  who  seemed  equally  delighted 
at  the  meeting.  As  I  gazed  at 
the  pair,  the  lady  looked  up  and 
smiled,  and  I  bowed,  but  otherwise 
she  took  no  notice  of  me.  Not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  I 
coughed  once  or  twice  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  her  attention  again; 
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but  as  she  took  no  notice,  I  deter- 
mined to  speak  out  boldly,  without 
waiting  for  her  to  address  me. 

"  Madam,"  I  began,  "  I — a — I — 
ahem — I  believe  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  the  Countess  of  Rue- 
town  ? "  I  said  at  last,  in  despair  of 
finding  something  else  to  say. 

The  lady  bowed  slightly,  with 
some  appearance  of  astonishment 
at  my  audacity. 

"  I  desire  to  speak  to  your  lady- 
ship concerning  your  daughter.  I 
•. — I  am  not  at  all  easy  in  my  mind 
about  her.  I  do  not  think " 

"  Why,  she  is  not  ill?"  said  the 
Countess,  anxiously  interrupting 
me. 

"  N— no,  not  ill,"  I  said—"  not 
that  I  know  of,  at  least — I  am  not 
sure — I  believe  not.  But,  madam, 
I  see  how  the  mere  suggestion  of 
Euphemia " 

"  Of  the  Lady  Euphemia,  you 
were  saying,"  said  the  Countess, 
severely. 

"  The  Lady  Euphemia — exactly," 
I  acquiesced,  while  thinking  it  was 
rather  hard  that  one  might  not 
speak  of  one's  own  ward  by  her 
Christian  name  alone — "  how  the 
mere  suggestion  of  her  falling  ill 
affects  you.  May  I  represent  to 
you,  madam ,  how  utterly  unable  I 
should  be  in  such  a  case  to  give 
your  daughter  the  care  she  re- 
quired ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  broke  in 
the  lady,  indignantly,  "  that  you 
would  not  do  everything  in  your 
power " 

"  In  my  power — certainly,"  said 
I,  venturing  to  interrupt  in  my 
turn ;  "  but  that  is  just  the  point. 
The  attentions  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  such  a  case  would  be  be- 
yond my  power  to  give.  In  fact, 
madam,  I  regret  that  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  there  are 
many  points  in  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  living  man  like  my- 


self to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
guardianship  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  confer  upon  me." 

"In  other  words,  you  wish  to 
renounce  the  sacred  charge  I  in- 
trusted to  you,"  said  the  Countess, 
sternly.  "  Is  it  not  so  1 " 

«  Well— I— a— in  fact,  I  must 
say  I  do  think  that  that  course 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
all  concerned." 

"  Strange,"  muttered  the  Coun- 
tess, musingly  —  "  unaccountable 
indeed  ;  "  then  she  cried  suddenly, 
in  a  tone  that  rather  frightened 
me,  "Why  do  you  say  this?  Is 
it  not  a  great  honour  to  you  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  custody  of  my 
child  ?  Has  she  not,  even  in  this 
short  time,  brought  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  her  guardian  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  admitted—"  pros- 
perity certainly,  of  a  kind ;  but  as 
to  happiness,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
about  that." 

"  Could  any  one  be  anything  but 
happy  with  that  sweet  child?" 
said  the  lady,  indignantly. 

"  She  is  a  nice  child,"  I  agreed, 
for  I  wasn't  going  to  be  unjust  to 
the  Baby — "  an  uncommonly  nice 
child — and  certainly  one  ought  to 
be  very  happy  with  her ;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  had  hoped  to  be  happy 
'with  somebody  else.  You  see, 
madam,  I  had  already  formed  other 
ties,  even  at  the  time  when  I  first 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you " 

"  And  when  you  accepted  the 
guardianship  of  my  child,"  said  the 
lady,  severely. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  the  charge 
was  you  were  going  to  commit  to 
me.  If  you  had  allowed  me  to 
explain  then,  I  should  have  told 
you  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  I  should  have  strongly 
protested  against  your  proposal  to 
make  me  the  guardian  of  your 
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child.  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty  in  that  position,  but  I  have 
always  known  that  I  was  entirely 
unfitted  for  it,  and  it  has  always 
been  entirely  against  my  will." 

"  You  wish,  then,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  guardianship  of  my  child  ? 
It  is  well,  sir.  Such  as  I  do  not 
require  to  thrust  their  favours 
upon  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
receive  them.  But  remember,  the 
prosperity  which  this  charge  would 
have  brought  you  is  lost  to  you  for 
ever." 

"I  care  little  for  that,"  I  said 
— I  was  quite  bold,  now  that  there 
seemed  some  chance  of  success — 
"I  only  hope,  madam,  that  you 
are  not  thinking  of  taking  this 
charge  from  me  merely  in  order 
to  impose  it  upon  some  other  un- 
fortunate man.  The  duties  of  such 
a  guardianship  I  have  found  to  be, 
for  an  ordinary  man,  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out,  and  I  do 
entreat  you " 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said 
the  Countess,  proudly ;  "I  have 
only  once  asked  a  favour  from 
mortal  man,  and  assuredly  I  will 
never  do  so  again.  From  hence- 
forth my  child  remains  with  me, 
to  share  in  all  the  miseries  of  my 
wandering,  unhappy  existence.  It 
will  be  a  pleasant  thought  for 
you,"  she  added,  with  a  Sash  of 
anger  in  her  eyes,  "in  the  happi- 
ness you  have  prepared  for  your- 
self, to  think  that  from  these  dan- 
gers you  might  have  saved  her — 
and  would  not." 

This  was  horrible.  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  must  be  acting  like  an 
absolute  ruflfian.  The  Countess 
had  taken  the  Baby  into  her  arms 
now,  and  stood  looking  defiantly 
at  me.  I  felt  that  she  might 
vanish  any  moment  and  take  the 
Baby  with  her;  and  though  her 
doing  so  would  relieve  me  of  my 
personal  difficulties,  still  it  was 


my  duty  to  try  and  do  something 
for  Euphemia. 

"Madam,"  I  said  at  last,  "I 
hope  you  will  reflect  before  taking 
so  serious  a  step.  The  Baby — 
I  mean  the  Lady  Euphemia — ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  young  lady  of 
great  promise,  and  I  think  some- 
thing better  could  be  done  for  her. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I 
doubt  whether  the  profession  of  a 
ghost  is  one  that  a  conscientious 
mother  should  bring  up  her  child 
to." 

"It  is  all  that  is  left  to  us," 
said  the  lady,  sadly;  "what  else 
can  we  do  1 " 

"  Of  that,  madam,  you  must  be 
a  much  better  judge  than  I  can 
be.  Surely  if  you  had  power  to 
put  the  Baby  under  my  care,  you 
must  also  be  capable  of  disposing 
of  it — I  should  say  her — in  some 
other  more  convenient  manner. 
You  yourself  say  that  the  life  of 
a  ghost  is  not  a  happy  one  ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  can  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  be  considered  useful. 
If  it  is  meant  as  a  penance,  at  least 
this  harmless  child  can  have  done 
no  wrong.  Do  you  not  think  that 
if  representations  were  made  in 
the  proper  quarters,  it  might  be 
possible  to  relieve  her  at  least 
from  the  life  you  are  speaking 
of?" 

"  It  is  a  strange  proposal,"  said 
the  lady,  meditatively.  "  I  had 
never  thought  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  possible,  but — yes,  sir, 
yes,  perhaps  you  are  right.  In 
any  case,  it  is  worth  trying.  I 
will  do  anything  to  save  my  poor 
child  from  such  a  life ;  and  if  she 
be  free,  what  matters  it  what  be- 
comes of  me  1 " 

"  Let  me.  hope,  madam,"  said  I, 
delighted  at  having  carried  my 
point,  "that  you  also  will  obtain 
your  freedom.  And  while  we  are 
upon  this  subject,"  I  continued, 
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thinking  the  opportunity  a  good 
one  for  laying  down  certain  moral 
reflections  which  had  occurred  to 
me  during  my  ghost-seeking  career, 
'•  let  me  endeavour  to  explain  to 
you,  Lady  Ruetown,  the  ideas 
which  have  been  suggested  to  me 
by  my  own  personal  experiences, 
and  which  may  prove  of  great 
value  to  yourself  and  your — a — 
companions  in  misfortune.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  it  is — a — my  deliberate 
opinion  that " 

I  broke  off  abruptly,  as  I  be- 
came suddenly  conscious  that  my 
audience  was  gone,  vanished  in  a 
moment  without  even  taking  any 
leave  of  me,  their  benefactor,  as  I 
felt  myself  to  be.  I  did,  for  a 
moment,  see  the  Baby  waving  its 
little  hand  to  me,  but  it  did  not 
show  the  least  desire  to  stay.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  I  think  I  could  have 
drawn  attention  to  some  facts 
which  would  have  been  of  value 
to  the  ghost-world;  but  it  was 
not  my  fault. 

When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  Baby 
was  ever  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 


ment by  which  she  was  put  under 
my  care.  I  think  she  must  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
from  the  very  beginning;  but 
being  a  Baby  of  strong  character, 
she  determined  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  circumstances,  and  certainly 
she  succeeded  wonderfully  well. 
Poor  Euphemia !  I  sometimes 
think  I  should  like  to  see  her 
again ;  but  never  from  that  time  to 
this  have  I — or  any  other  person, 
I  believe  —  set  eyes  upon  either 
mother  or  daughter. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more 
to  tell.  Though  the  great  obstacle 
to  our  happiness  was  removed  by 
the  Baby's  disappearance,  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time  ago  that 
Alice  B/aynsley  and  I  were  mar- 
ried. I  have  told  her  the  story, 
and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  she 
does  not  believe  it.  She  thinks, 
however,  that  other  people  may 
perhaps;  at  any  rate,  whether  they 
do  or  not,  I  can  assure  them  that 
the  above  is  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  my  extraordinary  and 
probably  unique  position  as  guar- 
dian to  a  ghost  baby. 
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OPENING    UP    INDO-CHINA. 


WITH  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma,  a  new  and  most  important 
chapter  has  been  opened  up  in  the 
history  of  British  Empire  in  the 
Further  East — a  chapter  full  of 
immediate  promise,  and  contingent 
prospects  in  the  future,  which 
as  yet  it  seems  almost  too  ambi- 
tious to  specify.  Amid  the  clam- 
our that  was  raised  against  Lord 
Dalhousie's  annexations,  little  ac- 
count was  taken  of  Lower  Burma, 
probably  because  of  its  seeming 
unimportance  to  the  politicians 
of  the  day,  and  yet  from  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view  the  acquisition 
was  not  less  valuable  than  that 
of  the  Punjab  itself.  On  the 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  a  firm 
basis  has  been  established  which 
has  enabled  British  power  to  ex- 
tend up  to  the  confines  of  China, 
and  to  bring  within  its  grasp  a 
region  second  to  none  in  our 
Eastern  possessions  in  point  of 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  com- 
mercial resources.  Of  the  latent 
wealth  of  the  new  territory  actu- 
ally in  our  hands  or  under  our 
protection,  we  have  as  yet  but  a 
faint  conception;  but  that  the 
same  energetic  administration 
which  has  so  transformed  our 
older  Indian  provinces  will  pro- 
duce still  more  remarkable  re- 
sults in  the  new  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  not  open  to  doubt. 

With  the  modesty  which  char- 
acterises our  Indian  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, we  speak  of  our  newest 
acquisition  as  a  province  :  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  empire  in  itself. 
We  have  succeeded  to  the  chief 
possessions  of  the  older  Burman 
Empire,  its  more  important  vassal 


states  are  under  our  protection,  and 
British  ascendancy  now  stretches  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  frontiers 
of  Tibet  to  Singapore.  Once  the 
insurrectionary  elements  in  Upper 
Burma  have  been  fully  put  under, 
and  civil  administration  has  been 
brought  into  perfect  play,  we  have 
seemingly  few  obstacles  to  pros- 
perity to  encounter.  We  have 
not,  as  upon  our  north-western 
frontier,  the  danger  of  collision 
with  a  strong  foreign  power  to 
menace  us.  In  our  eastern  path 
we  shall  only  meet  with  friends, 
with  whom  there  is  no  probability 
of  our  seriously  quarrelling.  With 
China  we  have  a  friendly  under- 
standing regarding  our  new  con- 
quest and  the  aims  connected  with 
it.  Siam  has  been  long  our 
amicable  neighbour  along  a  lengthy 
frontier.  And  with  France,  who 
from  Cambodia  is  energetically  en- 
deavouring to  thrust  her  influence 
northwards  along  the  western  con- 
fines of  China,  we  can  only  con- 
template a  friendly  commercial 
rivalry,  although  it  may  be  a  keen 
one. 

To  a  commercial  nation  like  our- 
selves, the  main  advantage  of  our 
new  position  is  the  power  which 
it  gives  us  to  tap  the  flourishing 
provinces  of  Western  China,  and  to 
secure  their  overflowing  trade  for 
British  -  Indian  seaports.  Siam 
and  France  have  both  the  same 
ambition :  the  one  to  lead  the 
Chinese  trade  down  the  valley  of 
the  Meh  Nam  to  Bangkok ;  the 
other  by  the  Meh  Kong  to  Saigon 
in  French  Cochin  China.  Each  com- 
petitor has  advantages  of  his  own  to 
boast  of,  but  the  Burmese  ports,  as 
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offering  the  shortest  sea-route  to 
Europe,  possess  a  strong  argument 
in  their  favour.  But  priority  in 
the  field  will  strongly  influence  the 
direction  of  trade,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  commerce  of  Western 
China  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  first  come  will  be  the 
best  served. 

The  connection  of  Burma  and 
China  by  railway  had  long  been 
a  favourite  aim  with  Indian  ad- 
ministrators and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, decades  before  our  position 
in  Burma  made  the  realisation  of 
such  an  object  practicable.  Their 
ideas  roughly  took  two  shapes — 
a  line  from  Bhamo  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  one 
from  Maulmain  through  the  Shan 
States  to  Western  China.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  idea  the  former 
route  was  familiarly  associated 
with  the  names  of  Dr  Clement 
Williams  and  Sir  Edward — then 
Captain — Sladen  ;  the  latter  was 
generally  known  as  Captain  Sprye's 
route.  But  with  these  early 
advocates  their  respective  projects 
were  an  idea  and  nothing  more. 
No  engineering  data  existed  as  to 
the  practicability  of  building  rail- 
ways, and  the  trade  statistics 
which  could  be  collected  were  of 
the  vaguest  character.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  both  routes  have  been 
gone  over  by  pioneer  engineers — 
the  Bhamo  route  by  Mr  Colborne 
Baber,  the  Maulmain-Shan  route 
by  Mr  Holt  Hallett — we  are  in  a 
position  to  estimate  with  some 
approach  to  certainty  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  two  proposed 
railways. 

And  at  the  outset  we  find  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice 
and  feeling  has  been  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  main  question  at  stake — 
which  of  the  two  lines  is  the  easier 
made,  presents  more  prospect  of 
paying,  and  opens  up  the  greater 
tract  of  country  ?  But,  strange  to 
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say,  it  is  not  on  this  point  that 
the  controversy  virtually  turns.  It 
is  whether  Rangoon  or  Maulmain 
is  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
coming  commerce ;  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  ports  is  in  the  mean- 
time delaying  action.  The  Indian 
Government,  for  many  reasons, 
naturally  has  a  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Bhamo  route ;  but  its  pre- 
possessions are  founded  rather 
upon  historical  and  political  con- 
siderations than  upon  the  practical 
merits  of  the  two  lines.  As  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  old  trade- 
route  through  Indo-China,  the 
Bhamo  line  has  been  assumed  to 
be  the  most  natural  course  for  a 
railway  to  take,  and  to  it  accord- 
ingly the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  somewhat  exclu- 
sively directed.  The  same  line,  it 
is  also  thought,  would  subserve 
political  purposes  better  than  one 
which  runs  a  greater  part  of  its 
length  through  territory  which  is 
under  the  Siamese  protection.  Nei- 
ther of  these  arguments,  in  our 
opinion,  counts  for  much.  A 
trade-route  which  is  adapted  for 
beasts  of  burden  is  not  necessarily 
that  best  calculated  for  railway 
construction ;  and  to  interpose  a 
buffer  between  France  and  the 
Western  China  commerce,  a  more 
southerly  route  than  that  by 
Bhamo  is  expedient.  We  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when 
railways  will  connect  Upper  Bur- 
ma with  the  Indian  system  in 
Assam,  a  junction  which  will  be  of 
great  commercial  and  political  value 
to  the  empire;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  pressing  question  is  whe- 
ther we  are  to  allow  Bangkok  and 
Saigon  to  absorb  the  commerce  of 
Western  China,  while  we  are  hag- 
gling over  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  rival  routes. 

Even  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  Bhamo 
route  as  the  natural  western  out- 
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let  for  the  produce  of  China,  must 
admit  that  the  case  which  has  been 
presented  by  Mr  Holt  Hallett  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine  for  a 
railway  from  Maulmain  through 
the  Shan  States  to  Ssumao,  inside 
the  China  frontier,  which  would 
cut  off  the  trade  on  the  upper 
waters  of  both  the  Meh  Nam  and 
the  Meh  Kong,  and  divert  it  to 
Maulmain,  has  been  fully  made 
out  by  him,  both  as  to  practica- 
bility of  construction  and  as  to 
prospects  of  paying.  We  need  not 
repeat  here  the  arguments  which 
Mr  Holt  Hallett  has  so  recently 
employed  in  these  pages  ;  but,  since 
the  appearance  of  that  article,  the 
publication  of  the  volume  before 
us  gives  us  a  very  full  picture  of 
the  regions  through  which  the  rail- 
way would  have  to  pass, — of  their 
resources,  of  their  population,  of 
their  life  and  material  condition. 
A  consideration  of  these,  even 
more  than  details  of  gradients  and 
tables  of  statistics,  will  enable  us 
to  realise  the  work  which  a  railway 
can  perform,  and  the  transforma- 
tion which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
introduction  of  civilising  agencies 
will  speedily  effect. 

A  most  useful  series  of  sketch- 
maps  and  a  number  of  excellent 
illustrations  with  which  Mr  Holt 
Hallett  has  provided  his  volume, 
enable  us  to  follow  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  through  the 
Shan  States,  and  to  appreciate 
the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  so  graphically  de- 
scribes in  the  text.  His  long 
ride  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  on  elephant-back  was,  not- 
withstanding its  fatigues  and  oc- 
casional hardships,  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience, full  of  picturesque  sight- 
seeing, of  contacts  with  primitive 
races  whose  lives  and  customs  are 
still  unaffected  by  European  civil- 
isation, of  spectacles  of  ruined  and 
almost  forgotten  kingdoms  and 


states.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
people  who  only  require  the  influ- 
ence of  the  European  magistrate 
and  the  schoolmaster,  with  the 
security  of  a  settled  government 
and  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
their  country,  to  become  a  great 
and  flourishing  population.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
enlightened  administration  of  the 
Siam  monarchy ;  but  Mr  Holt 
Hallett's  narrative  contains  facts 
enough  to  dispel  any  illusions 
upon  that  point,  at  least  in  its 
application  to  the  Shan  States. 
The  prevalence  of  slavery  in  its 
very  worst  form,  the  degradation 
of  free  men  to  the  status  of  slaves 
under  judicial  decrees,  is  prevalent 
to  a  most  melancholy  extent  all 
over  the  country  of  the  protected 
Shans ;  and  the  exactions  of  the 
central  power  have,  since  Mr 
Holt  Hallett's  visit,  led  to  dis- 
turbances which  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  having  been  justified 
by  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
The  rebellion  in  Zimme  against 
the  Chinese  farmers  of  the  rev- 
enue, which  occurred  quite  recently, 
shows  how  great  necessity  there  is 
for  the  light  of  Western  civilisation 
being  let  into  these  dark  regions. 

Mr  Hallett  begins  his  tour  at 
Shoaygoon  on  the  Salween,  the 
noble  river  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Maulmain  stands ;  and  his  first 
march  is  across  country  to  Hline- 
boay,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  This  town  lies  within  our 
own  settled  territory,  111  miles 
from  Maulmain,  and  we  have  only 
to  take  a  glance  at  its  market- 
place to  satisfy  ourselves  how  ac- 
tive and  cosmopolitan  is  the  spirit 
of  traffic,  even  with  very  indiffer- 
ent means  of  transport,  in  these 
regions  : — 

"Scattered  before  the  court-house 
you  may  see  natives  of  India  from 
Maulmain  with  cotton  goods  and 
twist ;  Burmans  and  Talaigus  from 
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the  same  place,  with  oil,  salt,  dried 
and  salt  fish,  tinned  provisions,  and 
other  commodities  ;  Karen  villagers 
with  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigs  from  the 
neighbouring  districts  ;  Shan  and 
Toungthoo  cattle-dealers  from  Tha- 
tone  on  their  way  to  the  Shan  States  ; 
Chinese  with  mule  -  caravans  from 
Yunnan ;  parties  of  Shans  from 
Zimme,  with  packs  of  beautifully 
worked  silk  garments,  and  others 
returning  with  woollen  and  cotton 
piece  -  goods  and  sundry  articles  of 
peddlery :  the  whole  scene  teeming 
with  life  and  colour." 

From  Hlineboay  the  route  lay 
north  through  jungle  and  teak-for- 
est, the  cultivated  fields  becoming 
rarer  as  the  party  went  on  through 
clumps  of  thyt-si  trees,  which  yield 
black  varnish — "monarchs  of  the 
forest,"  130  feet  in  height,  and  of 
enormous  girth  round  the  trunk ; 
and  kanyin  -  trees,  from  which 
brown  resin  and  wood -oil  are  pro- 
cured, A  detour  was  made  to 
Yembine  on  the  Salween,  to  in- 
vestigate the  practicability  of  carry- 
ing a  railway  eastward  by  that 
point  from  the  Rangoon  and  Man- 
dalay  line ;  but  the  survey  still 
left  Mr  Holt  Hallett  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  his  original  idea.  Up 
to  the  Siamese  frontier  in  the 
Thoungyeen  valley  the  country  has 
a  large  Christian  population  — 
thanks  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  American  missionaries,  who  in 
the  spirit- worshipping  Paganism  of 
the  Karens  have  found  an  almost 
virgin  soil  to  work  upon.  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  remote  probability 
of  Karenni  and  the  Shan  States 
becoming  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  a  compact  Christian  country 
under  American  auspices.  We 
are  told  of  one  missionary  who 
had  to  make  the  complaint  that 
his  occupation  was  gone.  All  the 
Karens  in  his  district  had  become 
Christians,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  heathen  left  for  him  to 
convert. 


When  the  Thoungyeen  river  was 
crossed,  Mr  Holt  Hallett  and  his 
party  found  themselves  in  the 
Siamese  Shan  States,  with  a  nor- 
therly march  before  them  to  the 
town  of  Maing  Loongyee,  through 
a  hill  country,  with  passes  as  high 
as  2557  feet,  across  limestone 
ridges.  The  route  lay  through  the 
country  of  the  Kamooks  and 
Kamaits,  a  branch  of  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  Cambodian 
valley,  who  have  been  driven  into 
the  more  inaccessible  regions  by 
Chinese  persecution.  They  are  a 
Dravidian  rather  than  Mongolian 
race,  and  are  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, but  much  oppressed  by  the 
Siamese  in  common  with  all  the 
other  "  fragments  of  forgotten 
peoples  "  who  have  sought  shelter 
in  these  regions.  "  As  long,"  says 
Mr  Holt  Hallett,  "  as  the  King  of 
Siam  allows  the  harmless  hill  tribes 
to  the  east  of  the  Meh  Kong  to  be 
hunted  down,  and  held  or  sold  as 
slaves  by  his  subjects,  so  long 
should  he  be  abhorred  and  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  the  fero- 
cious monsters  who  have  been  and 
are  the  ruling  curses  of  Africa." 
Maing  Loongyee  is  a  considerable 
provincial  town,  a  centre  of  the 
teak  and  cattle  trade,  from  2000  to 
3000  black  cattle  being  annually 
exchanged  in  Karenni  for  "  slaves, 
ponies,  tin,  and  stick-lac.  Seven 
bullocks  were  bartered  for  a  young 
man,  and  from  eight  to  ten  for  a 
young  woman ;  the  very  best  bul- 
lock being  valued  at  five  shillings." 
Maing  Loongyee  has  a  royal  court 
of  its  own  and  a  Siamese  residency. 

"The  Shan  States  are  small  king- 
doms, each  containing  a  number  of 
principalities  or  muangs.  Each  State 
is  ruled  in  a  patriarchal  fashion  by  a 
court,  comprising  the  first  and  second 
kings  and  three  other  princes  of  the 
blood-royal. 

"  The  succession  to  the  throne  prim- 
arily depends  upon  the  person  chosen 
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by  the  court  and  people  being  of 
princely  descent — all  such  are  called 
choiv  or  prince ;  secondly,  upon  his 
influence  and  wealth,  the  number  of 
his  serfs  and  slaves,  business  capacity, 
integrity,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
serfs  ;  lastly,  and  now  chiefly,  upon 
his  interest  at  the  Siamese  court. 
The  first  and  second  king  usually 
select  the  other  three  chiefs,  but  their 
choice  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
King  of  Siam." 

If  we  add  to  these  the  resident 
agents  of  the  Siamese  paramount 
power  and  the  tax-farmers,  gener- 
ally Chinamen,  we  find  few  ele- 
ments of  good  administration  in 
the  Shan  States ;  and  the  system 
is  one  that  must  go  to  pieces  should 
any  such  civilisation  as  usually  ac- 
companies Christianity  be  intro- 
duced into  these  provinces. 

The  party  then  held  eastward 
to  Muang  Haut,  on  the  Meh  Ping 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Meh  Nam, 
across  a  hilly  country  with  lime- 
stone or  sandstone  ridges,  and 
gneiss  and  quartz,  with  the  great 
plateau  to  Bau  lying  in  its  centre. 
To  Zimme  was  the  next  stage,  and 
of  this,  the  most  typical  of  the  Shan 
States,  Mr  Holt  Hallett  recently 
gave  an  interesting  account  in 
these  pages,  which  will  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  The  next  section  of  the 
journey  covered  the  long  march  to 
Kiang  Hsen,  on  the  Siamese  fron- 
tier, and  on  a  great  bend  of  the 
Meh  Kong,  the  river  of  Cambodia, 
which  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  un- 
fordable.  Kiang  Hsen  has  suffered 
much  in  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  country,  and  the  King  of 
Siam  has  lately  made  great  efforts 
to  restore  its  prosperity  and  in- 
'  crease  its  population.  A  great 
number  of  ruined  towns  in  the 
vicinity  attest  the  former  populous- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  re- 
mains which  still  exist  are  a  proof 
of  the  wealthy  and  advanced  char- 
acter of  the  previous  inhabitants. 


"We  rambled  through  the  city, 
about  half  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  remains  of  fifty- three  temples,  and 
of  monasteries  and  pagodas  in  their 
grounds.  The  seeds  of  the  pipal  tree, 
Ficus  religiosa,  had  been  dropped  by 
birds  into  the  interstices  of  the  brick 
masonry  of  the  pagodas,  and  grown 
into  large  trees.  The  roots  of  the 
trees,  after  shattering  the  masonry, 
had  prevented  it  from  falling,  by 
clasping  it  in  their  strangling  em- 
brace. Splendid  bronze  images  of 
Gaudama,  generally  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  were  scattered  about 
in  every  direction,  and  often  half 
buried  in  the  debris  of  the  fallen 
buildings.  .  .  .  What  struck  me  most 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  was  the 
vast  number  of  the  images,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plaster  which  still  adhered 
to  the  remains  of  the  massive  brick 
walls  and  pillars,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  ornamental  decorations.  The 
people  of  the  city  in  olden  times 
must  have  been  numerous,  wealthy, 
and  highly  skilled  in  the  arts,  to 
account  for  the  number  of  the  mon- 
asteries, and  the  workmanship  dis- 
played in  the  images  and  buildings." 

Both  its  position  and  its  sur- 
roundings point  out  Kiang  Hsen 
as  a  great  commercial  town  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section, we  are  told,  of  routes 
from  China,  Burma,  Karenni,  the 
Shan  States,  Siam,  Tonquin,  and 
Annam,  and  from  this  caravans 
disperse  to  all  these  countries. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  country  capable 
of  supporting  a  large  population. 
Its  mineral  resources  seem  of  some 
consideration,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  in  valuable 
forests  of  teak  and  other  trees. 
If,  however,  Mr  Hallett's  project, 
which  embraces  a  railway  across 
the  country  of  the  Independent 
Shans  to  Ssumao,  within  the  Chi- 
nese frontier,  be  realised,  Kiang 
Hsen  will  lose  some  of  its  import- 
ance, although  it  must  always 
remain  a  trade  centre  of  the  first 
consequence.  Kiang  Hsen  was  the 
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most  northerly  point  visited  by 
Mr  Hallett  on  his  journey,  and 
the  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
Kiang  Hai,  thence  to  visit  Lakon, 
Lapoon,  and  Raheng,  and  the 
routes  of  the  projected  system  of 
Siamese  railways,  with  which  his 
own  Burma  line  is  intended  to  be 
connected. 

Of  these  towns  Lakon  lies  on 
the  Meh  Wung,  another  branch  of 
the  Meh  Nam,  some  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Zimme,  of  which 
it  is  a  dependency  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Siam.  It  possesses  an 
extensive  and  flourishing  export 
trade,  which,  exclusive  of  teak 
and  other  timber,  reaches  annual- 
ly the  sum  of  300,000  rupees. 
There  is  an  import  trade  chiefly 
in  English  goods,  by  boats  with 
Bangkok,  of  90,000  rupees  a- 
month.  There  are  rich  iron 
mines,  and  also  copper  and  galena 
near  the  town  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  From  West- 
ern China  there  is  a  yearly  trade 
of  five  or  six  caravans,  each  ac- 
companied by  from  thirty  to 
eighty  mules.  The  administra- 
tion, especially  of  justice,  seems, 
however,  to  be  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  the  want 
of  security  to  property,  coupled 
with  slavery  and  the  government 
monopolies,  must  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  expansion  of  trade. 

"  Before  the  commencement  of  an 
action  each  party  has  to  pay  five 
rupees  into  court,  the  defendant  hav- 
ing to  borrow  the  money  if  he  is  not 
the  owner  of  it.  The  charge  is  then 
written  down  by  a  court  official,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  frequently  a  douceur  from 
either  party  weighs  down  the  scales 
of  justice,  and  gains  the  case  for  the 
richer  or  most  unscrupulous  party. 
Money  in  the  Ping  States,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  and  for 
most  crimes,  in  fact  for  all,  at  the 
will  of  the  supreme  chief  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment,  or  even  death, 


can  be  commuted  to  fines.  As  the 
salaries  of  the  court  officials,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
chiefs,  depend  upon  bribery,  fees,  and 
fines,  this  is  naturally  the  favourite 
mode  of  punishment.  The  higher  the 
fine,  the  greater  the  fee,  for  20  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  fine  as  a  fee  for 
the  officials  of  the  court,  and  10  per 
cent  for  the  head  judge.  Fines  for 
drunkenness  are  the  perquisite  of  the 
supreme  chief.  In  cases  of  theft, 
double  the  value  of  the  beast  or  thing 
stolen  has  to  be  paid  to  the  late 
owner,  as  well  as  the  fine  to  the  court. 
If  an  elephant  is  stolen,  a  fine  of  200 
rupees  has  to  be  paid  to  the  chief  by 
the  culprit.  If  a  man  cannot  pay  the 
fees,  award,  and  fine,  he  is  put  into 
chains  and  forced  to  saw  wood,  or  do 
other  work,  receiving  no  pay  or  food 
from  the  officials  whilst  a  prisoner. 
He  has  to  beg  in  chains  for  his  food, 
and  prisoners  in  chains  are  frequently 
seen  begging  in  the  market-place,  or 
from  house  to  house.  The  prisoners 
are  thus  fed  at  the  expense  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  or,  if  they  have 
none  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  charitably 
disposed.  The  imprisonment  lasts 
until  the  man  is  released  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  award  and  fees,  whether 
by  himself  or  by  his  friends,  and 
seldom  continues  more  than  two  or 
three  years,  for  he  is  generally  re- 
leased, if  impecunious,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  lord  whose  serf  he  is." 

The  blackest  feature  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  the  account 
to  which  it  is  turned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  slaves.  Offenders  who 
have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death 
are  sent  into  slavery  as  an  act 
of  mercy.  Debtors  are  made  slaves 
by  order  of  the  courts  until  their 
debt  and  the  court-fees  are  paid; 
and  this  slavery  even  affects  the 
offspring.  The  master  of  a  slave 
has  a  right  to  one  child,  whether 
male  or  female.  Gambling,  which 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  general 
slavery ;  and  the  Chinese,  who 
farm  the  lotteries  and  gambling- 
houses,  can  force  those  who  have 
fallen  into  their  clutches  to  sell 
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themselves,  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, their  children  without  the 
children's  consent  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  with  their  consent  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Once  in 
the  hands  of  the  wretches  who 
have  secured  them  as  property  there 
seems  no  chance  of  escape,  and 
the  laws  give  them  no  protection. 
"  The  farmer,"  Mr  Hallett  tells  us, 
"  has  his  own  jails,  where  he  can 
keep  debtors  in  fetters,  until  they 
and  fraudulently  pay 


their  debt,  by  selling  themselves 
and  their  children  to  him  as 
slaves."  In  this  case  the  law  at 
most  can  be  said  to  only  wink 
at  the  transaction.  But  in  other 
cases  we  find  the  action  of  the 
courts  open  and  avowed.  A  debtor 
is  summoned  to  court  and  adjudged 
the  property  of  the  person  who 
had  lent  him  the  money.  "  He  is 
then  loaded  with  chains  about  the 
neck  and  ankles,  which  he  must 
wear  in  company  with  the  worst 
fellows.  His  only  alleviation  is 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  mas- 
ter, in  so  far  that  he  may  persuade 
another  man  to  buy  him  by  paying 
the  sum  of  the  debt  to  his  owner." 
The  Arab  slave-hunters  of  Central 
Africa  have  their  representatives 
here  of  the  Red  Karens,  who  dis- 
pose of  the  prisoners  taken  in 
their  raids  as  slaves  to  the  Siam 
Shans.  At  Main  Loongyee  slaves 
are  cheaply  purchased  from  Karen- 
ni,  but  the  price  fixed  by  the  courts 
in  the  Shan  States  is  as  high  as  fifty- 
four  rupees  for  men  and  seventy- 
-two  for  women.  Even  those  who 
are  not  in  a  state  of  slavery  are 
kept  in  a  position  of  serfdom, 
with  the  right,  however,  of  chang- 
ing their  allegiance  from  one  lord 
to  another.  Serfdom  here  is  per- 
petuated by  the  wife's  side  of  the 
family.  A  free  man  who  marries 
a  Shan  woman  becomes  a  serf  to 
her  master  unless  he  can  pay 
seventy-two  rupees  of  redemption- 


money  for  her,  and  for  any  family 
that  may  be  born  of  them.  A 
male  serf  on  his  marriage  ex- 
changes his  servitude  for  that  of 
his  wife's  master,  and  changes  his 
residence  to  that  of  his  wife.  Thus 
throughout  the  Zimme  States,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nobles,  the 
population  is  made  up  of  slaves 
and  serfs. 

The  reigning  monarch  of  Siam 
has  got  much  superfluous  credit 
for  having  checked  slavery  and 
mitigated  serfdom  ;  and  visitors  to 
Bangkok  are  generally  assured 
that  slavery  is  now  confined  to  the 
Shan  and  Laos  country.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  :  although 
the  king  has  affected  to  take  notice 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
gambling  monopolies,  and  has 
promised,  when  possible,  that  these 
shall  be  redressed,  no  serious  steps 
have  been  taken  to  check  the  evils 
of  slavery.  Even  in  the  capital 
itself,  slavery  of  a  most  infamous 
description  prevails.  We  shrink 
from  quoting  in  full  the  terrible 
picture  which  Mr  Hallett  draws  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
slave  girls  who  are  coerced  by  their 
masters  into  a  life  of  infamy. 
These  girls  are  all  slaves  who  have 
been  sold  to  pay  the  gambling 
debts  of  their  parents  or  nearest 
relatives,  or  to  buy  off  any  punish- 
ment to  which  these  have  rendered 
themselves  liable.  When  the 
prospect  of  a  life  of  vice  is  pre- 
sented to  these  poor  creatures 
before  the  court  officials — 

"Often,  although  hardly  able  to 
speak  for  tears,  they  dare  not  refuse, 
and  a  mere  gesture  is  taken  for  con- 
sent. Their  relations  are  allowed  to 
flog  them  within  an  inch  of  their  life, 
and  if  they  do  not  die  within  fifteen 
days  of  their  flogging,  their  death  is 
not  considered  to  have  been  caused 
by  it.  There  is  therefore  no  chance 
for  a  girl  to  escape  her  doom  in  the 
brothel.  On  being  sold  she  has  to 
declare  that  she  was  born  before  1868 
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(the  year  when  the  king  came  to  the 
throne),  for  otherwise  she  could  not 
be  sold  for  more  than  two  guineas  (22 
ticals).  The  law  is  easily  evaded,  like 
every  other  law  in  Siam.  If  a  girl 
says  she  is  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
when  she  is  only  fifteen,  the  officials 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  question 
her  assertion,  and  if  they  did,  their 
conscience  would  soon  be  satisfied 
with  a  small  bribe." 

Mr  Hallett  adds  that  when  the 
earnings  of  the  wretched  women 
do  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  masters,  they  are 
flogged.  "The  howls  of  these 
poor  creatures,  together  with  the 
whish  of  the  cane,  are  heard  through 
the  city  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning."  This  disgraceful  traffic 
is  carried  on,  be  it  remembered,  not 
in  the  remote  recesses  of  Africa, 
but  in  a  kingdom  which  neigh- 
bours the  British  Empire,  and 
which  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
advanced  Native  States  in  Asia. 
Philanthropy  in  general  is  under 
great  obligations  to  Mr  Hallett  for 
exposing  a  condition  of  evil  which 
cries  .aloud  to  humanity  for  re- 
dress, and  which  seems  to  be  kept 
out  of  view  of  ordinary  visitors  to 
Siam.  If  the  British  Government 
can  exercise  no  direct  influence  in 
obtaining  the  amelioration  of  the 
Siamese  slaves,  it  can  at  least  watch 
our  own  frontiers,  and  interpose  its 
authority  in  Karenni  and  the  in- 
dependent Shan  States,  to  check 
the  outside  supply. 

Very  interesting,  indeed,  are  the 
accounts  of  the  superstitions, 
ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the 
Shan  tribes  which  we  meet  with  at 
every  other  stage  of  Mr  Hallett's 
piv.ji*ess,  marking  the  primitively 
imaginative  and  curiously  practical 
sides  of  the  Shan  mind.  In  the 
spirit  -  worship  of  the  Shans,  Mr 
Hallett  detects  striking  coinci- 
dences with  the  beliefs  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans.  The  spirits, 
both  good  and  evil,  have  their 


origin  in  human  beings,  and  all 
the  common  events  of  life,  all 
phases  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  are 
regulated  by  these.  Both  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  left  their  traces  upon 
the  primitive  creed,  and  the  cere- 
monials of  worship  are  naturally 
of  the  Buddhist  type.  Among 
the  Shans  Gaudama  very  signifi- 
cantly ranks  as  the  deity  of  mercy, 
— an  indication  that  his  bloodless 
rites  came  as  a  relief  to  the  older 
human  sacrifices  to  the  spirits. 
The  village  and  family  and  house- 
hold spirits,  as  the  nearest  to 
hand  and  most  active,  bulk  most 
largely  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  exercise  a  very  serious  influ- 
ence upon  their  ordinary  life. 
"Malicious  as  monkeys,  and  can 
only  be  kept  in  good-humour  by 
constant  coaxing,"  is  the  senti- 
ment which  the  people  have  re- 
garding their  unseen  encompassers. 
Each  house  has  a  part  assigned  to 
the  spirits  belonging  to  it,  good  or 
bad.  Possession  by  evil  spirits  is 
a  common  belief,  and  every  mal- 
ady is  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or 
to  the  influence  of  some  evil  being. 
When  descending  the  rapids  of 
the  Meh  Ping,  Mr  Hallett  found 
that  his  boatmen  had  to  propitiate 
the  Pee  Pa,  the  spirits  that  guard 
the  defile,  before  they  could  ven- 
ture on  the  descent.  These  jungle- 
spirits  once  belonged  to  human 
beings  who  had  died  a  violent 
death  and  not  received  pro- 
per funeral  rites.  All  who  are 
killed  by  their  agency  have  to 
join  their  unhallowed  company. 
They  direct  tigers  to  the  lonely 
traveller,  decoy  him  into  peril  in 
the  form  of  some  other  animal,  or 
by  imitating  the  human  voice. 
More  dangerous  than  the  Pee  Pa 
are  the  Pee  Song  Nang,  the  spirits 
of  two  dissolute  princesses,  who,  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  enchantresses, 
lure  young  men  to  their  doom — 
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a  type  of  spirit  that  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Western  mytholo- 
gies. The  Pee  Hpong  is  the 
ubiquitous  ghoul,  who  has  rather  a 
singular  way  of  taking  possession 
of  his  victims. 

"A  person  in  communion  with 
this  spirit  rises  quietly  from  sleep  at 
night,  and  stealing  down-stairs,  tips 
his  (or  her)  nose  thrice  against  the 
spirit  post.  This  action  makes  the 
face  lustrous,  and  by  its  light,  as  by  a 
lamp,  the  possessed  person  seeks  the 
vile  food  that  he  craves.  When  sat- 
isfied, he  re-tips  his  nose,  the  ghoul 
vanishes,  and  he  returns  to  bed.  The 
ghoul,  I  presume,  is  inhaled  when 
first  tipping  the  nose,  and  exhaled 
when  re-tipping  it.  Kissing  amongst 
the  Shans  and  Burmese  is  performed 
by  inhaling  through  the  nose,  and  not 
as  with  us  through  the  lips." 

Besides  exorcism,  the  evil  spirits 
are  scared  away  by  firing  guns  or 
small  cannon,  and  snares  are  set 
to  entangle  them  on  their  attempt 
to  approach  dwellings.  There  is  a 
firm  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  a  very 
summary  method  of  dealing  with 
those  suspected  of  practising  it. 
Prompt  banishment  is  the  penalty 
for  this  crime ;  the  dwelling  of  the 
inculpated  person  is  destroyed,  and 
if  he  continues  to  loiter  in  the 
country,  he  is  flogged  or  put  to 
death.  In  some  of  the  more 
sparsely  populated  regions  there 
are  whole  villages  of  wizards  and 
witches,  whose  residence  there  is 
tolerated;  and  as  many  of  these 
people  believe  in  the  reality  of 
their  own  pretensions,  there  is 
"  more  superstition,  and  conse- 
quently more  fear,  hatred,  and 
malice  in  the  witch  villages  than 
elsewhere." 

When  his  explorations  in  the 
Shan  States  were  complete,  Mr 
Hallett  descended  the  Meh  Ping 
to  Raheng,  and  thence  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Bang- 
kok. Among  the  brilliant  sketches 


which  he  gives  of  the  varied  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  river  scenery, 
we  must  quote  the  description  of 
the  spirit  -  guarded  rapids,  which 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  They 
lie  on  the  Meh  Ping,  between  Mu- 
ang  Haut  and  Baheng,  near  Loi 
Chang  Hong. 

"  The  scenery  in  the  nei£ 
hood  is  the  boldest  and  most 
ful  in  its  grandeur  that  I  ha' 
seen.  The  cliffs  are  tinted  w^n  reu, 
orange,  and  dark-grey.  Great  stalac- 
tites stand  out  and  droop  in  clusters 
from  their  face,  whilst  their  summit 
is  crowned  by  large  trees,  which, 
dwarfed  by  the  distance,  appear 
smaller  and  smaller  as  the  depth  of 
the  defile  increases.  Pale  puffball- 
shaped  yellow  .blossoms  of  a  stunted 
tree  like  a  willow,  shed  their  fra- 
grance from  the  banks,  where  small 
bays  are  formed  by  streams  convey- 
ing the  drainage  of  the  country. 
Beautiful  grottoes  have  been  fretted 
out  by  the  current  near  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs,  and  are  covered  with  moss 
and  ferns  which  drip  drops  of  the 
clearest  water  from  every  spray. 

"The  cliffs  on  the  west  bank  are 
here  3000  feet  high,  and  rise  in  great 
telescoped  precipices.  At  141  miles 
the  hill  on  the  west  retires,  leaving  a 
narrow  plain  for  about  a  mile.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  cliff 
towers  up  seemingly  to  more  than  a 
mile  in  height,  the  trees  on  its  sum- 
mit looking  like  small  bushes  from 
the  boat.  This  great  precipice  is 
named  Loi  Keng  Soi,  and  from  a 
chink  in  its  face  a  waterfall  comes 
leaping  and  dashing  down.  Its  last 
great  leap  is  a  sheer  descent  of  500 
feet.  A  short  distance  beyond  the 
waterfall,  far  up  the  cliff,  the  figure 
of  a  gigantic  horse  is  seen  standing 
in  a  natural  niche.  When  it  was 
sculptured,  and  by  whom,  tradition 
fails  to  tell. 

"On  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  end  of  the  cliff  where  the  hill 
retires  and  forms  a  small  valley,  is 
a  pagoda,  and  two  others  are  seen 
cresting  the  low  part  of  the  next 
hill,  which  gradually  rises  into  a 
great  cliff  near  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  rapids,  down  which  we 
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had  to  be  roped.  This  cliff  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  ear-like  pinnacles  : 
2000  feet  of  rock  had  lately  fallen 
into  the  river  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice  on  the  opposite  bank." 

But  we  are  straying  away  from 

our  proper  object,  and  indeed  Mr 

Holt  Hallett's  pages  present  strong 

tions    t"     ,:.    er    over   the 

T>>riences  which 

point  of   the 

began   so  we 

must  conclude  with  the  railway 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  fol- 
low Mr  Hallett  through  the  Shan 
States  without  corning  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  fully  justified  in 
his  urgent  advocacy  of  a  railway 
along  the  route  which  he  has  pio- 
neered. We  have  already  a  lucra- 
tive traffic  in  existence,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  the  country  we  have 
the  promise  of  a  rich  commerce, 
which  it  would  be  criminal  to 
allow  to  be  diverted  from  a  Brit- 
ish port.  The  line  is  essentially 
one  of  those  that  trade  is  bound 
to  follow.  To  the  engineering 
science  of  the  present  day  it  pre- 
sents no  practical  difficulties,  and 
in  cheapness  of  construction  and 
prospects  of  commerce  it  presents 
a  most  favourable  comparison  with 
the  rival  line  along  the  Irrawaddy 
to  Bhamo. 

Practically  the  question  rests 
with  the  British  mercantile  pub- 
lic. The  Indian  Government,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  is  determined 
upon  the  Bhamo  line,  but  both 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 


distinctly  mark  it  out  as  rather  a 
State  enterprise  than  as  one  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  general  interests 
of  commerce.  The  Siamese  portion 
of  the  other  undertaking  is  already 
being  surveyed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  syndicate  for  the  king, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  overlooked  on 
our  side.  Mr  Hallett  found  the 
Siamese  Ministers  keen  enough  in 
driving  a  bargain;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  king's 
interests  are  deeply  concerned  in 
making  Bangkok  the  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  of  Western  China, 
rather  than  Maulmain.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  let  the  present  oppor- 
tunity slip ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
repent  the  omission,  and  repair  it 
when  it  is  probably  too  late.  We 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
Government  of  India  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances,  and  its  inde- 
cisive policy  at  present  is  to  stave 
off  the  question  by  the  old  device 
of  surveys.  Two  fresh  surveys  are 
to  be  undertaken  during  the  pres- 
ent cold  weather  in  Upper  Burma, 
— one  connecting  the  Mu  valley 
with  the  Chindwin  river,  the 
other  eastward  to  the  Shan 
States ;  but  with  neither  of  these 
is  the  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain  chiefly  concerned. 
With  France  at  work  in  the  Cam- 
bodia valley,  and  the  Siamese 
busy  on  the  Meh  Nam,  it  will  not 
be  to  the  credit  of  English  com- 
mercial enterprise  if  the  golden 
harvest  of  the  Far  East  is  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. — HAL. 


Hath  she  not  then  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night, 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 
An  over-payment  of  delight  ? " 


LITTLE  Hal  Wyndhurst  lay  in 
his  bed,  very  white,  very  still, — his 
small  face  shrunk  to  a  wizened 
copy  of  itself,  his  small  hands 
reduced  to  mere  little  bundles  of 
bones;  such  a  wretched,  thread- 
paper  morsel  of  a  little  boy,  that 
the  king  of  terrors  must  have  been 
hard-up  indeed  for  prey  when  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a 
snap  at  this.  It  was  on  the  day 
on  which  Mr  Carbury  had  died 
that  Hal  had  caught  the  infection. 
The  fever  had  run  its  course,  and 
had  formally  taken  its  departure, 
or  had  been  declared  by  the  hastily 
summoned  Sir  Ambrose  Cathcart 
to  have  taken  its  departure,  more 
than  a  week  ago.  There  had  been 
a  few  days  of  sitting-up  in  bed  for 
Hal,  a  few  slices  of  chicken  breast 
to  still  the  first  delicious  pangs  of 
convalescent  hunger;  and  then, 
alas !  whether  it  was  that  the 
sitting-up  had  been  premature,  or 
the  slices  of  chicken  too  big,  Hal 
was  down  on  his  back  again,  and 
not  even  Sir  Ambrose  could  say 
whether  or  not  he  would  remain 
there  for  good.  This  was  the 
night  of  the  crisis.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  little  frame  had  reached 
an  extreme  point  from  want  of 
the  food  which  he  refused,  and  of 
the  sleep  that  would  not  come. 
Spoonfuls  of  champagne,  dribbled 
through  his  lips,  had  done  what 
they  could  do  in  creating  fictitious 
strength,  but  even  champagne  is 
not  elixir.  One  more  of  these 
never-ending  nights,  in  which  the 
strained  eyes,  staring  out  of  the 


narrow  face,  roamed  and  roamed 
in  helpless  wakefulness  round  the 
room,  must  put  out  the  little  flame 
for  ever.  "  If  he  falls  asleep  before 
midnight,"  had  been  the  verdict, 
"the  struggle  is  gained.  Nature 
will  have  won  a  new  footing,  and 
she  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest, 
always  provided  that  the  sleep  is 
not  broken.  Should  the  wakeful- 
ness  continue,  or  should  the  sleep 
be  broken  by  outward  causes,  then 
the  middle  of  to-morrow  is  the 
utmost  limit  I  give  him  ;  but  more 
likely  he  will  die  before  dawn. 
My  dear  lady  !  Pray  do  not  be 
agitated  ;  it  will  not  be  painful ; 
there  will  be  no  agony.  An  agony, 
as  you  know,  means  a  struggle, 
and  there  is  not  strength  enough 
left  to  struggle."  It  was  not  Sir 
Ambrose  who  said  this,  but  the 
local  apothecary,  a  small  and  snuffy 
old  man,  on  whom  Sir  Ambrose 
had  laid  a  corner  of  his  mantle, 
and  who  had  a  much  more  pain- 
fully direct  way  of  saying  things 
than  the  great  doctor. 

And  now  it  was  midnight,  and 
Maud,  bending  her  head  breathless 
to  listen,  told  herself  that  Hal  was 
asleep.  She  was  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed,  with  one  arm 
thrust  under  the  shoulders  of  the 
sick  boy,  for  a  few  minutes  ago 
Hal  had  faintly  signified  that  his 
head  was  too  low.  The  change  of 
posture  seemed  to  bring  him  ease, 
and  it  was  while  he  lay  supported 
by  Maud's  arm  that  his  eyelids 
had  softly  sunk  down. 

In  a  tremor  of  suspense  Maud 
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waited,  not  daring  to  hope  that 
the  heavy  lids  would  not  raise 
themselves  again.  At  last  she 
looked  up,  very  slowly,  as  if  even 
that  might  make  a  noise,  and 
glanced  at  her  fellow-watcher,  over 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
"  Asleep  ? "  said  the  eyes  that 
questioned.  "  Thank  God,  asleep !  " 
the  dumb  answer  came  back. 

It  was  Sir  Peter  who  was 
Maud's  fellow -watcher.  He  had 
left  Choughshire  when  Hal  had 
first  been  declared  out  of  danger, 
but  had  come  down  again  from 
London  to-day,  in  answer  to  a 
telegram  signed  by  Lady  Euphro- 
syne,  but  more  than  half  inspired 
by  Maud.  Lady  T.  '.rosyne  had 
now  for  more  I 
been  wasting  her  »bia 
JFloundershayle.  I 
had  summoned  her  at  the  rirst 
alarming  turn  of  the  illness,  but 
the  great  woman  of  the  world — 
though,  to  do  her  justice,  she  came 
as  fast  as  Bradshaw  would  let  her 
— did  not  quite  see  what  she  was 
wanted  for,  once  there.  Her  sick 
cherub  clung  to  Maud,  whose  face 
and  whose  fairy-tales  he  had  got 
so  used  to  this  month  past ;  and 
Maud  clung  to  him  in  return,  and 
nursed  him  with  a  devotion  which 
at  moments  even  overstepped  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Lady 
Euphrosyne  was  much  attached 
to  her  cherub ;  but  he  seemed 
strange  to  her  in  this  guise  of  sick- 
ness, and,  brought  in  presence  of 
him,  she  was  conscious  of  feeling 
helpless.  None  of  her  cherubs 
had  ever  been  sick,  except  when 
they  fell  off  their  ponies,  and  they 
had  always  had  excellent  and 
highly -paid  nurses.  It  is  this 
combination  that  makes  the  help- 
less mother.  So,  after  a  few 
attempts  in  the  sick-room,  followed 
by  as  many  failures,  Lady  Euphro- 
syne remembered  opportunely  that 
she  had  four  other  cherubs,  for 


whose  sakes  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  spare  herself,  and,  retiring 
into  the  room  which  had  been 
Maud's  parlour,  she  proceeded  to 
turn  the  largest  available  table 
into  the  nearest  possible  resem- 
blance to  her  writing-table  at 
home,  and  applied  herself  to  bring- 
ing up  her  arrears  of  correspond- 
ence. Installed  at  this  tribunal, 
she  sat  upon  questions  social,  from 
noon  till  night,  and  dispensed  in- 
struction to  the  ignorant  in  notes, 
carefully  fumigated  and  freely 
pricked  with  the  disinfecting  pin. 
Had  Maud  any  second  thought 
when  she  inspired  the  telegram  to 
Sir  Peter  1  Or  was  it  really  only 
•  use  Hal  hnd  murmured  a 
^h  and  probably 

.'•*  his   step-br- •.'.':•••?  '      i£ 

and    at 

time  Maud  would  not  have  thought 
it  possible,  but  the  telegram  was 
indeed  genuine.  It  was  for  Hal 
that  she  wanted  Sir  Peter,  not  for 
herself.  Just  for  the  present, 
perhaps  only  just  for  the  present, 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  rich  baronet 
to  her,  and  simply  struck  her  in 
the  light  of  Hal's  brother,  for 
whom  Hal  had  asked,  and  whose 
appearance  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  Hal.  It  was  a  mere 
straw  to  catch  at,  but  Maud  was 
in  a  mood  to  catch  at  a  straw. 
The  first  alarm  of  the  illness  had 
been  the  bugle-note,  which  shook 
her  sleeping  conscience.  "My 
doing,"  she  said  to  herself, — "my 
doing.  I  brought  him  here  for 
my  own  ends.  I  kept  him  here  in 
cold  blood — for  my  own  ends  also. 
He  must  be  saved."  And  she 
nursed  him  with  that  fanatical 
devotion  which  filled  Lady  Euphro- 
syiie  with  as  much  wonder  as 
admiration.  Her  whole  thoughts 
were  so  fixed  on  this  one  point, 
that  other  things  became  distant. 
She  heard  that  Sir  Peter  was  pre- 
paring his  yacht  for  another  cruise, 
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and  it  scarcely  touched  her;  she 
was  told  of  Carbury's  death,  and 
it  only  dimly  and  indistinctly 
affected  her ;  and  when,  owing  to 
the  continual  gales  which  had 
hindered  him  in  starting,  Lady 
Euphrosyne's  telegram  found  her 
step-son  still  in  London,  it  was  on 
Hal's  account,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Maud  felt  thankful.  If  any 
thankfulness  on  her  own  account 
had  smuggled  itself  into  the  com- 
position of  the  sentiment,  it  was 
so  deeply  and  darkly  smothered  as 
to  be  unknown  even  to  herself. 

Later  all  that  would  begin 
again ;  it  was  not  resigned,  only 
postponed.  Hal  must  be  saved 
first.  "  If  that  boy  dies,  I  shall 
have  killed  him,"  she  told  herself. 
It  was  not  for  Hal  that  she  was 
fighting  this  devoted  battle,  it  was 
for  herself,  for  her  peace  of  mind, 
the  quiet  of  her  future  days,  the 
sleep  of  her  future  nights ;  it  was 
to  guard  her  own  pillow  from 
being  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
that  weirdly  gaunt,  unchildlike 
face,  and  the  helpless  roaming  of 
those  wakeful  eyes. 

But  now  the  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  little  emaciated  chest  be- 
gan to  rise  and  fall.  Lady  Euph- 
rosyne  in  her  dressing-gown  had 
glided  in  and  out  again  at  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes,  looking  hag- 
gard and  helpless ;  and  when  at 
last  it  had  been  telegraphed  to 
her  that  he  slept,  she  retired  ex- 
hausted to  the  sofa  in  the  next 
room,  and  there  first  indulged  her- 
self in  a  stifled  shower  of  tears,  and 
then  dozed  gradually  into  oblivion. 

Maud  and  Sir  Peter  remained 
at  their  posts ;  indeed,  Maud  was 
chained  to  hers  by  the  position  of 
her  arm  on  which  Hal's  entire 
weight,  or  what  remained  of  his 
weight,  reposed.  Sir  Peter  might 
have  moved  away,  had  he  been  so 
minded,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
so  minded.  An  hour  passed  thus  ; 


Maud  did  not  look  up.  There  was 
dead  silence  in  the  house,  and  out- 
side only  a  fainfr  moan  of  wind, 
once  the  whirr  of  a  bird's  wing, 
and  once  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

When  one  o'clock  struck,  Maud 
drew  a  freer  breath  :  he  had  slept 
for  an  unbroken  hour  ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  chest  had  grown 
steady.  She  raised  her  eyes ;  Sir 
Peter  was  fixedly  regarding  her. 
He  leant  across  the  bed,  and  whis- 
pered very  low,  "  Can  you  stay 
much  longer  that  way?" 

"Which  way?" 

"You  are  kneeling;  don't  you 
know  that?" 

"No,"  she  smiled  faintly;  "I 
had  forgotten." 

"Is  your  ?rm  nut  stiff?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"He  sleeps  so  sound;  can  you 
not  draw  it  away  ? " 

"Draw  it  away?"  She  gazed 
full  at  him,  with  an  almost  indig- 
nant surprise.  "Did  you  hear 
what  the  doctor  said  about  broken 
sleep  ? " 

He  was  silent,  and  leant  back 
in  his  chair. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Maud 
looked  up  again,  and  found  his 
eyes  still  upon  her. 

"  Miss  Epperton,  is  it  quite  im- 
possible that  I  should  relieve  you  ? 
You  cannot  kneel  like  this  till 
morning;  you  will  faint." 

Maud's  finger  stole  up  to  her 
lips ;  her  brows  drew  together 
sharply  to  a  frown.  "  Hush  !  It 
is  impossible,  quite  impossible." 

"But  you  will  faint." 

"  Not  before  he  wakes ;  and  if  I 
faint,  then — well,  it  will  be  a  faint- 
ing fit.  This  is  life  and  death; 
you  heard  the  doctor." 

Again  Sir  Peter  leant  back,  and 
the  room  was  still. 

If  but  a  few  days  ago  Maud  had 
been  told  that  she  would  have  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  and  leave  it 
unimproved,  she  assuredly  would 
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have  scouted  the  idea.  Yet  here 
she  was  alone  with  the  man  whom 
she  had  determined  to  marry,  able 
to  meet  his  eye  without  coquetry, 
and  to  return  his  smile  without 
an  arriere-pensee;  quite  reckless 
as  to  her  unwaved  hair,  quite  cal- 
lous as  to  her  unrouged  cheeks. 
It  was  the  fear  of  that  small 
ghost  of  the  future  that  did  it. 
Had  Maud  been  in  a  state  to  ana- 
lyse herself,  she  would  have  known 
quite  well  that  neither  the  reck- 
lessness nor  the  callousness  could 
last.  Nor  did  she  know  how, 
while  they  lasted,  they  did  her 
better  service  than  the  most  fine- 
drawn coquetry  could  have  done. 
One  spice  of  consciousness,  one 
grain  of  art,  might  have  revealed 
her  as  posing  for  an  effect;  but 
here  it  was  patent  that  she  had 
forgotten  herself.  The  unwaved 
hair,  instead  of  hindering,  rather 
furthered  that  cause  which  a  single 
"  Epperton  glance  "  might  have  up- 
set. Sir  Peter  had  until  now  al- 
ways thought  of  her  as  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman, — a  sensible  wo- 
man, a  pleasant  woman.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  she 
was  a  very  loving  or  tender  woman. 
To-night  it  began  to  occur  to  him. 
"There  is  a  soul  in  the  picture," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
the  patient,  kneeling  figure.  "There 
is  the  soul  of  two  women  in  the 
picture,"  he  thought,  as  the  hours 
dragged  past ;  and  still  she  knelt 
there — upright,  untiring,  betraying 
only  by  the  increasing  pallor  of  her 
face  the  fatigue  that  was  beginning 
to  weigh  upon  her.  Towards  three 
her  head  began  to  droop  with  the 
strain ;  but  she  knelt  on,  immov- 
able, only  that  her  chin  now  rest- 
ed on  her  breast.  Sir  Peter  softly 
left  his  place,  went  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  and  then  stepped 
to  her  side.  He  had  poured  cham- 
pagne into  a  spoon,  and  held  it  to 
her.  She  took  it,  allowing  him 


to  feed  her  like  a  baby, — in  her 
strained  posture  she  was  almost  as 
helpless  as  one.  "  Can  you  really 
not  remove  your  arm?"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  am  sure  I  could  slip 
mine  under  without  rousing  him." 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently, 
and  the  watch  was  resumed  as  be- 
fore. 

Four  o'clock,  and  Hal  still  slept. 
Lady  Euphrosyne  had  paid  three 
or  four  more  dumbly  interroga- 
tive visits  to  the  sick-room.  Maud 
had  swallowed  three  or  four  more 
spoonfuls  of  champagne ;  but  the 
pallor  of  her  face  was  increasing, 
and  an  occasional  sharp  contraction 
about  the  mouth  showed  what  she 
was  suffering. 

Five  o'clock.  An  impetuous 
cock  crowed  somewhere  from  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  then,  find- 
ing that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
poultry-yard  was  against  getting 
up,  went  to  sleep  again.  Through 
the  chinks  of  the  ill-closing  shut- 
ters the  November  morning  still 
scowled  black  as  midnight.  "  She 
cannot  hold  out  an  hour  longer," 
thought  Sir  Peter,  and  kept  his 
eyes  upon  Maud,  expecting  every 
minute  to  see  her  fall.  Six  o'clock 
passed,  seven  o'clock  came,  and 
she  had  not  fallen  yet ;  but  the 
thin  sheet  of  grey  light  that  came 
sliding  in  through  the  shutters 
showed  her  face  drawn  with  pain, 
and  her  form  beginning  to  sway 
just  perceptibly,  while  her  right 
hand  closed  convulsively  over  the 
side  of  the  bedstead.  Hal  slept 
on.  The  impulsive  cock  tried 
another  crow,  and  this  time  found 
imitators.  Poultry-yards  close  at 
hand,  poultry-yards  in  the  distance 
and  in  the  middle  -  distance,  pro- 
claimed their  whereabouts.  Down- 
stairs a  shutter  was  thrown  back  ; 
the  house-door  was  unlocked. 

It  was  upon  the  stroke  of  the 
half -hour  when  Hal  stirred  his 
hand,  and  then,  drawing  a  deep 
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breath,  opened  his  eyes.  They 
were  very  different  eyes  from 
those  that  had  closed  seven  hours 
before ;  they  were  soft  and  moist 
with  sleep — dim  indeed,  but  com- 
fortably drowsy — and  it  was  with 
the  puzzled  drunkenness  of  real 
sleep  that  they  passed  from  one  to 
the  other  face  before  him. 

"Hal,"  said  Sir  Peter,  bending 
over  him.  Hal  smiled  a  little  wan 
smile  and  put  up  his  hand ;  it 
fell  back  to  the  coverlet  before  it 
had  reached  Sir  Peter's  moustache, 
which  was  apparently  the  object 
aimed  at,  but  even  this  was  more 
than  he  could  do  yesterday. 

Sir  Peter  came  over  to  Maud. 
"  Your  watch  is  past,  Miss  Epper- 
ton.  Here  is  the  nurse  to  take 
your  place.  He  will  do  now ; 
come  away." 

"  He  will  do  now,"  repeated 
Maud  after  him,  but  she  did  not 
rise. 

"  Miss  Epperton,  come  !  "  said 
Sir  Peter.  "  Miss  Epperton,  why 
don't  you  get  up  ? " 

Maud  made  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
movement  with  her  arm.  Then 
she  looked  up  straight  at  him. 
"  I  can't,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can't  move 
it."  She  tried  again,  but  the  arm 
was  numb  with  the  strain.  Sir 
Peter  gently  shifted  Hal's  position 
and  then  took  out  her  arm,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  lifted  as  though 
it  were  of  wood.  Then  he  helped 
her  to  her  feet,  but  the  moment  he 
let  go  her  hand  she  staggered  and 
fell  half  against  him.  The  nurse 
by  this  time  had  taken  her  place 
by  Hal's  side.  Putting  his  arm 
around  Maud,  Sir  Peter  supported 
her  from  the  room. 

"  The  air  !  "  she  gasped.  "  Take 
me  to  the  air — open  the  window  !  " 

"It  is  bitterly  cold,"  said  Sir 
Peter. 

"  Take  me  to  the  air,"  she  said 
again,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

They  were    in    the    disordered 


parlour,'  where  the  remains  of 
last  night's  supper  still  stood  on 
one  table,  while  the  results  of 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  yesterday's 
correspondence  lay  ranged  on  the 
other.  Sir  Peter  flung  open  the 
window,  and  the  raw  November 
air  struck  their  faces.  "  Ah  !  " 
said  Maud,  "  ah  !  "  and  leaving  go 
her  hold  on  his  arm,  she  threw 
herself  forward  on  the  window-sill, 
and  turned  her  face  towards  the 
stripe  of  whitish  light  that  lay 
across  the  water  to  the  east,  like 
a  bright,  sharp  knife  ripping  up 
the  shadows  of  the  departing 
night.  Sea,  and  sea  alone,  filled 
the  horizon  :  it  had  a  voice,  but 
scarcely  yet  a  face.  A  vast,  flat 
thing  of  dim  features,  it  would 
have  appeared  unfamiliar  to  Maud 
but  for  the  ripple  and  wash,  ripple 
and  wash  on  the  rocks  below. 
How  she  had  feared  this  day ! 
How  she  had  thought  to  hate  it  ! 
And  now  how  she  loved  that  ris- 
ing sun,  and  stretched  her  arms 
towards  it,  weeping  and  laughing, 
with  a  pure  and  sparkling  gladness 
in  her  heart,  and  on  her  lips  some- 
thing that  was  almost  a  prayer. 
Sir  Peter  stood  beside  her  with- 
out speaking,  and  watched  every 
change  upon  her  face,  sideways  and 
apprehensively.  He  had  already 
made  sure  that  his  step-mother's 
smelling-bottle  was  in  the  room. 

Presently  Maud  turned  her  face 
towards  him ;  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful smile  upon  her  lips.  "He  is 
saved,"  she  said  quietly,  though 
her  voice  shook  ever  so  slightly. 

Sir  Peter  took  her  hand,  and  his 
voice  also  seemed  to  shake  a  little. 
"  He  is  saved ;  but  only  because 
you  saved  him.  Miss  Epperton,  I 
can't  make  speeches,  but  I  should 
be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  know  that  I 
owe  my  little  brother  to  you." 

Maud  gave  a  quick  shudder. 
"Oh  no,  not  to  me;  you  don't 
know, — he  had  to  be  saved."  As 
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she  said  it,  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
steep  slope  in  front  of  the  inn 
door,  where  one  solitary  old  boat 
now  lay,  the  single  remnant  of  the 
half-dozen  that  had  once  lain 
there,  keel  uppermost,  and  round 
which  the  gossips  of  the  place  had 
loved  to  assemble.  Maud  shud- 
dered again,  and  then  smiled. 
She  could  afford  to  do  so  now, 
though  for  days  past  it  had  been 
one  of  her  tortures  to  glance  fear- 
fully at  that  slope  every  morning, 
and  to  mark  how,  as  the  fever 
spread,  the  store  of  old  boats  di- 
minished. How  she  had  sickened 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  be 
the  possible  destination  of  that 
last  old  boat ! 

"If  it  is  not  to  you  that  I  owe 
my  brother,"  Sir  Peter  was  saying, 
"then  to  whom?  To  Sir  Am- 
brose Cathcart,  perhaps?" 

She  gently  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  again,  leaving  her  hand 
still  in  his.  She  felt  too  peaceful 
and  contented  to  speak  much,  and 
there  was  still  that  wonderful 
softness  on  her  face  which  Sir 
Peter  had  never  seen  there,  and 
which  became  it  so  well.  For  a 
space  he  stood  watching  her,  in 
silence.  "  It  has  always  been  my 
theory,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  there 
is  one  feather  of  an  angel's  wing 
in  every  woman's  composition,  but 
it  takes  moments  like  these,  nights 
like  these,  to  bring  it  to  light." 
Then,  quite  unexpectedly  to  Maud, 
he  bent  and  kissed  the  white 
fingers  he  held,  with  something 
that  was  very  near  reverence. 
The  action  was  slight,  and,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  not  in 
the  least  unnatural,  but  it  pulled 
Maud  in  one  instant  from  the  skies 
to  the  earth.  As  Sir  Peter's  lips 
touched  her  hand  she  gave  a  slight 
start,  as  though  she  remembered 
something,  till  now  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  first  streak  of  colour 
sprang  back  to  her  face.  She 


looked  out  at  the  dawn  again,  but 
it  was  with  a  different  look  al- 
ready, and  it  suddenly  struck  her 
that  this  white  light  must  make 
her  look  terribly  old.  "Yes,  you 
are  right,  it  is  chill,"  she  said, 
drawing  sharply  back.  "Please 
close  the  window."  Walking  to 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  room, 
she  sank  into  a  chair  and  closed 
her  eyes  to  reflect. 

By  the  time  Sir  Peter  had  done 
with  the  window,  Maud  Epperton 
was  already  more  than  half  herself 
again.  She  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly as  he  drew  near. 

"Shall  I  leave  you?  Do  you 
wish  to  rest  ? " 

She  laughed  feebly.  "Don't 
look  at  me  so  appallingly,  please. 
Do  you  still  expect  me  to  faint  ? " 

"  No.  I  underrated  your  nerve ; 
or  rather  it  was  the  size  of  your 
soul  that  I  taxed  too  low.  But 
the  reaction  will  come,  the  later 
the  worse.  You  must  promise  me 
to  rest.  I  don't  mean  an  hour  on 
your  bed  ;  I  mean  a  real,  long, 
complete  rest  to  set  up  your  nerves 
again.  You  have  been  living  in  a 
strain  for  weeks.  Will  you  pro- 
mise me  this  before  I  go  ? " 

"  When  are  you  going  ? " 

"To-morrow  or  next  day, — as 
soon  as  Hal  will  let  me.  Once  he 
has  turned  the  corner  I  become  a 
useless  encumbrance  here,  and  the 
wind  blows  fair  now  for  the  Medi- 
terranean." 

"  The  Mediterranean  !  "  said 
Maud.  "  How  the  word  smells  of 
orange-groves  !  I  was  there  once  ; 
Lady  Carringsford  took  me  as  a 
sort  of  unsalaried  court-jester,  I 
believe.  Why  do  you  stare?  I 
assure  you  I  used  to  be  almost 
amusing  in  those  days,  but  I  was 
younger  then." 

"And  you  liked  it?" 

"  Liked  it  ?  I  can  only  say, 
Happy  man ! " 

"  Then,  why  not  go  again  ? " 
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She  stared.  "What  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"I  mean,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "that 
a  yacht  is  a  capital  thing  for  set- 
ting up  people's  nerves.  If  you 
think  mine  comfortable  enough, 
why  should  you  not  take  your  rest 
on  the  Mediterranean  ?  " 

Maud's  eyes  remained  upon  his 
face  ;  no,  he  was  not  joking.  She 
was  honestly  amazed,  and  at  the 
same  time  secretly  thrilled  with 
the  beginnings  of  quite  another 
exultation  than  the  one  she  had 
felt  over  Hal's  safety.  She  gave 
a  rather  loud  laugh,  threw  back 
her  head  against  the  cushions  and 
felt  strangely  light-hearted,  almost 
light-headed,  as  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  horrifying  dream  and 
wakes  to  find  that  it  was  all  mist 
and  vapour,  and  that  everything  is 
still  safe.  She  felt  herself  set  free 
again,  her  hands  untied  to  mould 
and  shape  the  future. 

"  Well  1 "  said  Sir  Peter.  "What 
do  you  say  ? " 

Maud  laughed  again  hysteri- 
cally, till  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  "  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst  and 
Miss  Epperton,  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Fancy  how  well  it  would 
look  in  the  '  Morning  Post ' !  " 

"Hang  the  'Morning  Post'!" 
said  Sir  Peter,  curtly.  "But 
seriously,  Miss  Epperton,  you  have 
an  aunt  somewhere,  have  you  not  1 
Is  she  transportable  1" 

"Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst  and  the 
two  Miss  Eppertons,  for  the  Medi- 
terranean," laughed  Maud ;  "does 
that  sound  much  better  ? " 

"  Scarcely  as  well  as  the  other," 
said  Sir  Peter,  sitting  down  oppo- 
site to  Maud,  as  though  seriously 
to  discuss  the  question.  She  put 
up  her  hand  uneasily  to  her  hair, 
and  sharply  pulled  back  her  foot. 
She  had  only  just  become  aware 
of  her  big  felt  slippers ;  they  had 
been  of  extreme  value  in  the  sick- 
room, but  they  were  not  becoming. 


"  The  matter  lies  in  the  neatest  of 
all  nutshells,"  Sir  Peter  was  say- 
ing. "  You  save  my  brother's  life 
and  injure  your  own  health  in  so 
doing ;  Sir  Ambrose  Cathcart  pre- 
scribes a  dose  of  Mediterranean. 
Fantasca  offers  herself  to  you  as 
the  humble  medicine-cup  which  is 
to  work  the  cure.  We  have  an 
aged  spinster-aunt  on  board.  What 
can  the  '  Morning  Post '  make  of 
that?" 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that 
my  health  is  injured1?"  Maud 
kept  her  eyes  upon  him :  he  was 
talking  recklessly,  and  she  saw  it. 
She  saw  also  now,  for  the  first 
time,  how  ill  he  looked,  how  aged 
since  their  last  meeting.  This 
could  not  be  the  effect  of  one 
sleepless  night. 

He  leant  forward  eagerly  to- 
wards her.  "  Will  you  come,  Miss 
Epperton  1  Say  you  will  come  ! 
It  would  be  a  kind  turn — a  kinder 
turn  than  you  think." 

"Why?" 

"Why?"  and  he  laughed 
strangely.  "  Because  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  hang  myself  from  the  top- 
mast, and  I  couldn't  do  it  if  there 
were  ladies  on  board, — it  would  be 
bad  manners.  Will  you  come  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Maud, 
standing  up.  She  was  startled  by 
his  tone,  and  she  was  excited. 
The  opportunity  thrust  under  her 
hand  was  so  appallingly  mighty, 
that  she  felt  the  need  of  just  a 
little  reflection  before  she  grasp< 
it.  This  mood  of  his  was  the  ver^ 
one  which  moulds  the  fate  of  life- 
times, like  melted  iron  ready  to 
run  into  shape.  She  saw  it  all : 
once  upon  the  boards  of  the  good 
yacht  Fantasca,  what  endless 
chances  would  be  hers  !  What  a 
choice  of  roads,  all  leading  to  one 
goal !  And  when  every  other  way 
had  been  tried,  would  there  not 
always  remain  the  way  of  dis- 
covering that  there  had,  after  all, 
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been  a  disagreeable  paragraph  in 
that  tiresome  *  Morning  Post '  1 
And  then  to  step  ashore  in  some 
retired  Italian  coast -village,  and 
send  for  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  English  clergyman  ? 

The  panorama  of  pictures  took 
but  one  moment  to  dart  through 
her  brain,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
excitement  she  retained  just  calm- 
ness enough  to  tell  herself  that 
her  "  Yes  "  must  not  be  given  too 
cheaply.  "  I  don't  know,"  she 
said,  as  she  stood  up,  though  in- 
wardly she  knew  quite  well  al- 
ready. "I  shall  think  of  it;  but 
now,  now  I  fancy  that  I  ought  to 
rest,  after  all.  I  will  lie  down ; 
perhaps  I  can  sleep." 


She  lay  down,  but  sleep  did  not 
come.  Her  tingling  nerves  gave 
her  no  rest.  She  was  aching  with 
fatigue,  yet  thrilled  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
this  new  future  that  beckoned  to 
her  from  on  board  a  yacht.  At 
last  she  sat  up,  pushing  her  hair 
from  her  temples  :  it  was  no  use, 
she  could  not  lie  still.  She  wanted 
movement,  she  wanted  air. 

It  had  been  broad  daylight  now 
for  some  hours,  and  wrapping  her- 
self in  her  cloak,  Maud  slipped 
down  the  staircase  and  out  into 
the  winter-day,  hoping  to  cool  this 
glow  on  her  cheek  and  forehead, 
which  first  relief  and  then  triumph 
had  kindled  there. 


CHAPTER   XLII. — LADY    BABY    SPOILS    EVEEYTHING. 


;  Tout  savoir  e'est  tout  comprendre,  et  tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner." 


"  Victory  !  "  Maud's  heart  cried 
within  her.  "  Victory  !  "  and  her 
parted  lips  drank  in  the  bitter 
breeze,  as  though  it  had  been  wine 
distilled  specially  to  suit  her  taste. 
Then,  between  these  trumpet-calls 
of  victory,  there  would  come  a 
lower,  purer  note — "  He  is  saved  ! 
Little  Hal  is  saved  !  "  And  the 
softening  which  had  been  on  her 
face  at  dawn  came  back  to  her 
and  stirred  vaguely,  somewhere  in 
a  corner  of  her  heart.  But  she 
bade  it  lie  still ;  for  to  remember 
^tihat  one  moment  when  her  thank- 
.iulness  had  been  spontaneous  and 
unmixed,  was  to  understand  that 
it  was  no  longer  so ;  but  the 
thought  was  so  vague  and  faint 
that  it  lay  still,  or  all  but  still,  at 
her  bidding.  Victory  was,  after 
all,  the  loudest  note  in  her  ears. 

She  walked  along  the  little 
steep  twisted  village  street,  wish- 
ing to  get  to  the  cliffs ;  but  pres- 
ently her  eye  chanced  to  fall  on 
the  bobbing  cap  of  the  post-mis- 
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tress  behind  a  window-pane.  She 
thought  she  would  go  in  and  see 
if  there  were  any  letters  for  her. 
She  had  not  read  a  letter  for  a 
week,  but  to-day  her  appetite  for 
life  was  reviving,  and,  conse- 
quently, also  for  -its  details.  In 
the  doorway  she  ran  against  some- 
body who  was  reading  a  letter. 
She  started  back. 

"Frances!" 

"Maud!" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 
asked  Maud,  with  a  sudden,  un- 
accountable chill  upon  her. 

"Doing  here?  Fetching  the 
letters :  Agnes  had  not  written 
for  so  long.  This  is  the  post- 
office,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure ! "  said  Maud, 
stupidly.  "  This  is  the  post-office." 

"How  is  he,  Maud?  Little 
Hal,  I  mean.  I  should  have  come 
to  help  you  if  they  had  let  me. 
It  would  have  been  something  to 
do." 

"The  danger  is  over.  Three? 
G 
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Yes,  thanks."  The  last  words 
were  to  the  post-mistress,  who 
pushed  three  letters  towards  her. 
One  of  them  slid  over  the  table 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Lady 
Baby  was  nearest ;  she  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  As  she  did  so  her  eye 
took  in  the  address,  which  lay 
face  uppermost.  She  said  noth- 
ing, but  flushed  crimson  as  she 
handed  the  letter  to  Maud.  Maud 
snatched  it  rather  brusquely,  and 
they  went  out  in  silence  together ; 
nor  was  the  silence  broken  until 
the  very  last  houses  of  the  street 
were  reached.  Maud  busied  her- 
self with  a  letter  from  her  aunt, 
but  she  could  not  go  on  reading 
four  pages  for  ever — she  had  at 
last  to  look  up.  Lady  Baby's 
eyes,  very  wide  and  very  hungry, 
were  hanging  on  her  face. 

Maud  looked  away  rather  hastily. 
"  I  think  we  shall  have  snow  before 
midday,"  she  remarked. 

"  Is  he  here,  Maud  1 "  said  Lady 
Baby,  in  reply.  "Is  he  here?" 
and  she  clutched  Maud's  hand. 

If  Maud  had  been  quite  certain 
that  Sir  Peter  would  not  take  a 
morning  -  stroll  she  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  say  that  he 
was  not  here ;  but  the  risk  was  too 
great.  "  He  is  going  to-morrow," 
she  said,  after  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion. "I  wish  they  would  not 
clean  their  fish  out  of  doors,"  she 
added  immediately.  "  Look  at 
that  child !  She  is  steeped  in 
scales  to  the  eyes." 

"Oh  Maud,  he  is  here?  He  is 
really  here?  Oh,  how  happy  I 
am ! "  as  a  proof  of  which,  Lady 
Baby  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Maud,  im- 
patiently. "I  thought  you  said 
you  were  happy." 

"  Yes, — no ;  I  mean  only  a  little 
less  miserable  than  I  have  been 
all  those  weeks — those  wretched 
weeks.  If  you  knew  how  I  hate 
those  gate-posts  with  the  round 


stones  on  the  top.  And  all  the 
same  I  love  that  place  more  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world," 
sobbed  Lady  Baby,  lucidly.  "It 
was  there,  you  know,  Maud,  it 
was  there " 

"  But  I  don't  know  ;  and  I  don't 
want  to  know,"  said  Maud,  vehe- 
mently disengaging  her  hand. 

"  It  was  there ;  I  thought  it  was 
the  last  time,  I  was  quite  sure  of 
it;  but  now — oh  Maud,  do  you 
think  that  I  might  have  another 
last  time?  Only  one  more?  He 
needn't  shake  hands  with  me;  he 
needn't  know  anything;  but  just 
once  again,  you  know,  Maud ! 
Only  one  little  moment  again." 
She  spoke  with  that  broken  eager- 
ness, with  those  catches  of  the 
breath,  which  betray  an  excite- 
ment become  incoritrollable.  It 
was  the  silence  of  the  weeks  past 
finding  utterance,  the  dim  regrets 
and  the  dull  pangs  heaped  beyond 
endurance,  the  heavy  languors 
panting  for  expression. 

u  Child,  you  are  in  a  fever,"  said 
Maud,  painfully  startled.  "You 
are  raving.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  can't  help  you, — no,  I  certainly 
can't  help  you,"  she  repeated,  de- 
cisively." 

"No,  I  know  that  nobody  can 
help  me,"  said  Lady  Baby,  fran- 
tically drying  her  eyes,  and  mak- 
ing great  efforts  to  steady  her 
voice ;  "  but  only  I  should  have 
liked " 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  see 
him  for?"  asked  Maud,  abruptly. 
"If  there  is  a  message,  I  could 
take  it,  perhaps."  She  had  re- 
flected that  a  message  would  be 
safer  than  an  interview. 

Lady  Baby  shook  her  head,  and 
her  chin  went  up,  somewhat  in  the 
old  fashion,  only  that  it  was  rather 
a  miserable  imitation  of  the  old 
fashion.  "  No,  I  have  no  message, 
and  I  can't  speak  to  him ;  it  is  no 
use.  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  but  it 
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is  no  use.  If  he  can  live  without 
asking  for  the  explanation,  I  must 
be  able  to  live  without  giving  it,  I 
suppose." 

"  A  mistake  1  What  mistake  ? " 
said  Maud.  She  said  it  in  spite 
of  herself,  for  only  a  minute  before 
she  had  been  quite  resolved  to  ask 
no  questions.  Her  face  was  hard, 
but  that  something  soft  which  had 
been  stirring  faintly  in  her  heart 
stirred  again,  not  so  faintly  this 
time.  It  was  from  there  the  ques- 
tion came. 

11  May  I  tell  you,  Maud ? "  asked 
Lady  Baby.  "There  was  no  one 
I  could  tell  it  to.  Do  you  re- 
member how  we  talked  at  Kippen- 
dale  at  the  time  he  first  went 
away?  Somehow  you  were  the 
only  one  I  could  talk  to  about  it. 
You  were  always  very  good  to  me, 
Maud." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Maud,  with 
a  frown.  She  did  not  like  remem- 
bering that  time. 

"  It  was  when  Mr  Carbury  died. 
Mr  Carbury  knew  a  secret  about 
the  copper.  It  must  have  been 
that  he  had  discovered  that  the 
man  at  the  old  Tally-ho  Mine 
was  really  Christopher  Swan.  We 
found  that  out  two  days  ago,  but 
now  he  has  disappeared  again — 
Christopher  Swan,  I  mean — so  we 
are  exactly  at  the  same  point  we 
were  at  before  ]  but  at  that  time 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
and  I  thought  that  Mr  Carbury 
alone  could  save  Aggie  and  Nicky, 
and  that  is  why  I  went  to  him 
that  night  in  the  dark,  and  Peter 
saw  me  go  in,  and  he  seemed  to 
think — I  don't  know,  Maud,  what 
he  really  thought.  And  next  day 
it  was  he  who  told  me  of  his  death, 
and  I  cried  so  dreadfully ;  he  must 
have  thought  it  was  all  for  Mr 
Carbury,  and  of  course  in  one 
sense  it  was,  because  I  knew  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  he  never 
would  have  come  to  Flounder- 


shay  le,  and  never  would  have  died. 
Don't  you  see  ? " 

"  I  see,"  said  Maud,  looking  out 
fixedly  across  the  water.  It  did 
not  strike  Lady  Baby  as  odd  that, 
despite  the  slight  entanglement  of 
pronouns,  and  the  general  haziness 
of  the  sketch,  Maud  should  grasp 
the  situation  with  such  intelligent 
rapidity.  She  had  always  had  for 
her  friend's  intellect  an  awestruck 
deference,  just  as  she  had  always 
felt  for  her  friend's  beauty  a  pas- 
sionate admiration. 

"  Why  don't  you  look  at  me, 
Maud  ? "  she  said,  plucking  at 
the  other's  sleeve,  for  Maud  still 
stared  out  to  sea.  "  Why  don't 
you  give  me  an  answer1?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  want." 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me." 

"  To  help  you  to  explain  the 
mistake  ?  Are  you  asking  for  my 
advice  ?  I  really  cannot  undertake 
to  disentangle  people's  affaires  du 
cceur"  said  Maud,  with  a  shrug. 

Lady  Baby  opened  her  blue  eyes 
very  wide.  "  Oh  no  !  "  she  said 
promptly,  "  I  am  not  asking  for 
your  advice.  I  know  that  there 
is  only  one  course  open  to  me  \ 
but  I  thought,  I  fancied,  that 
perhaps  you  might  have  helped 
me  in  one  thing — one  little  thing 
that  would  be  very  precious." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  asked  Maud, 
roughly. 

"  Only  that  I  thought,  I  fancied, 
that  perhaps  I  could  have  sat 
somewhere  in  some  place  where 
he  could  not  see  me  —  behind  a 
window,  perhaps,  and  where  I 
could  see  him  pass.  I  could  look 
through  the  curtains,  you  know." 

"Well;  and  then?" 

"Then?  Why,  I  should  have 
seen  him  then,  Maud." 

Maud  did  not  turn  her  head ; 
she  was  very  intent  upon  the  sea. 

"  And  after  that,"  went  on  Lady 
Baby,  "  I  should  wait  until  we 
were  both  very  old,  perhaps  fifty 
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or  so,  so  that  he  could  not  think  I 
was  doing  it  for  my  own  sake  ;  and 
then  I  should  write  him  a  letter, 
and  tell  him  that  it  was  all.  a  mis- 
take, and  that  I  never  cared  for 
anybody  in  the  world  but  him. 
Or  else,  supposing  I  were  to  fall 
very  ill,  then  I  might  even  write 
to  him  before  I  was  fifty,  —  of 
course  only  if  I  was  quite,  quite 
sure  that  I  should  die  immediately 
afterwards.  I  think  I  should  like 
that  better,  because  thirty-three 
years  is  such  a  long  time  to  wait." 

Maud  did  not  move.  If  she  had 
opened  her  lips,  it  could  only  have 
been  to  burst  into  a  peal  of  inde- 
cent laughter.  Silence  was  just 
now  her  only  bulwark. 

"  Maud  !  "  cried  Lady  Baby,  and 
flung  one  arm  round  her  neck. 
"What  is  the  matter?  Won't 
you  look  at  me  1  Am  I  going  to 
lose  you  too  1  I  can't  lose  every- 
body —  I  can't ! "  and  now  she 
trembled  and  clung  wildly  round 
the  other's  neck.  Slowly  Maud 
turned  her  face  from  the  sea,  and 
for  a  minute  she  stood  passive,  not 
returning  the  caresses,  but  suffering 
herself  to  be  clung  to,  outwardly 
as  unmoved  as  marble. 

"You  are  so  kind,  Maud — you 
are  so  very  kind ;  and  oh !  you 
are  so  beautiful !  "  The  tone  now 
was  something  like  Germaine's, 
and  the  words  were  very  like 
Germaine's  words.  Maud  shivered. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  that  terrible 
faith  which  had  been  her  torment 
for  so  long,  and  had  ended  by  being 
her  undoing. 

"  Don't !  "  she  cried.  "  Don't 
hold  me  !  Don't  kiss  me  ! "  for 
just  then  Lady  Baby's  lips  fell 
softly  on  her  cheek.  The  very 
spot  she  had  touched  seemed  to 
tingle  with  shame.  "  Do  you 
hear  me  1  Let  me  go  !  "  she 
almost  screamed.  "  Let  me  go  !  " 

Lady  Baby  dropped  back,  star- 
ing. 


"  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Maud.  I  have  never  seen  you  like 
this.  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  between  her 
teeth.  "I  am  very  angry  with 
you." 

"  But  what  1  But  why  ?  Have 
I  done  anything  1 " 

"  Yes.  You  have  done  me  a 
great  deal  of  harm ;  you  have 
spoilt  everything.  I  am  very 
angry  with  you."  With  her  lips 
closed  and  her  eyes  gleaming, 
she  seized  hold  of  Lady  Baby's 
two  hands,  stood  for  one  minute 
fiercely  scanning  the  small,  tremu- 
lous white  face — the  large,  hun- 
gering blue  eyes;  then,  pushing 
the  girl  to  one  side,  she  turned 
and  went  back  towards  the  village, 
leaving  the  other  to  stand  and 
gaze  after  her,  alone  on  the 
deserted  road.  She  passed  the 
post-office,  this  time  without  a 
glance  at  the  bobbing  cap  of  the 
post-mistress,  and  when  the  identi- 
cal scaly  child  that  had  awakened 
her  disgust  ten  minutes  before  ran 
straight  across  her  path,  she  saw 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance. 
"  And  she  loves  him  that  way,  she 
loves  him  that  way  ! "  was  all  that 
she  said  to  herself  from  one  end  of 
the  village  to  the  other. 

The  barmaid  was  at  the  doorway 
when  she  reached  the  inn. 

"Where  is  Sir  Peter  Wynd- 
hurst  1 "  she  inquired. 

"  Breakfasting  in  the  coffee- 
room,"  was  the  answer. 

Maud  went  straight  to  the 
coffee-room.  Sir  Peter  was  there, 
with  a  newspaper  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  other  people  were  there 
too, — the  landlord  propping  the 
leg  of  a  table,  the  landlord's  son 
washing  a  window  pane. 

"  Send  them  away ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  Maud  in 
French,  walking  up  to  where  Sir 
Peter  sat. 

He  rose  and  looked  at  her. 
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"  Send  them  away,"  she  re- 
peated quietly ;  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

Sir  Peter  turned  and  expressed 
the  necessary  wish. 

"Now,"  said  Maud,  bringing 
back  her  eyes  from  the  closing 
door  and  fixing  them  full  upon 
Sir  Peter's  face.  "  Now,  tell  me ; 
what  do  you  think  I  am  ? " 

Sir  Peter  was  standing  in  face 
of  her,  with  his  napkin  still  in 
his  hand.  He  looked  down  at  it 
blankly,  as  though  in  search  of 
inspiration;  then  he  looked  again 
at  Maud,  and  half  pushed  a  chair 
towards  her. 

"No,"  said  Maud,  meeting  his 
eyes ;  "  you  are  mistaken.  I  am 
not  mad — I  am  in  a  perfectly  sane 
condition  of  mind ;  and  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  me." 

"I  think  very  highly  of  you," 
said  Sir  Peter,  while  with  one 
hand  he  still  mechanically  offered 
the  chair ;  "  but  I  don't  seem  quite 
to  understand.  Would  you  ex- 
plain— 

"  Presently  ;  that  is  coming.  So 
you  think  highly  of  me  ?  You  be- 
lieve me  to  be  an  honest  and  good 
woman1?" 

Sir  Peter  returned  her  gaze  still 
blankly. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  you  to  be 
beautiful,  to  be  brave,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  honest." 

"Well  distinguished,  artist !  You 
know  me  beautiful,  and  think  me 
honest.  And  now,  answer  me  an- 
other question."  She  leant  across 
the  table  towards  him.  "Now, 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  Lady 
Baby.  You  know  her  to  be  beau- 
tiful too,  I  suppose,  and  you  be- 
lieve her  to  be  fickle  ?  Is  that  the 
definition  ? " 

"Let  us  keep  to  the  point, 
please,"  said  Sir  Peter,  haughtily. 
His  face  grew  rigid  on  the  instant, 
and  his  eyes  icy. 

"Yes,   I  mean  to  keep  to  the 


point.  The  point  is  that  you  be- 
lieve me  to  be  honest,  and  that 
you  believe  her  to  be  fickle.  Now 
listen ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
story." 

"Would  it  not  do  as  well  at 
another  time?"  asked  Sir  Peter, 
gnawing  his  moustache,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a  corner  of  the  ceiling. 
"  If,  indeed,  there  is  such  a  story 
to  tell." 

"  No,  it  would  not  do  at  another 
time ;  it  must  be  told  this  instant. 
If  it  is  not  now,  it  will  be  never. 
Leave  me  alone  ;  I  know  myself." 

"You  seem  excited " 

"  Excited  1  Does  my  hand  trem- 
ble? Feel  it — it  is  as  calm  as 
death.  And  now,  hush !  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  story." 

Then  she  told  him  the  story 
from  the  very  beginning — from  the 
day  when  she  had  first  got  herself 
invited  to  Kippendale  on  his  ac- 
count, up  to  the  last  words  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Lady 
Baby  in  this  same  hour.  She  told 
him  how  she  had  transferred  her 
hopes  from  him  to  Germaine,  and 
how,  after  her  final  interview  with 
the  latter,  she  had  conceived  the 
desperate  idea  of  transferring  them 
back  again  to  him ;  how,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  she  had  de- 
liberately suppressed  her  discovery 
of  Christopher  Swan's  identity — 
confiding  the  secret  to  Mr  Car- 
bury  alone,  under  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  would  sell  it  but  at 
one  price;  how  she  had  used  all 
her  ingenuity  to  fan  into  flame  Sir 
Peter's  jealous  suspicions  which  he 
had  brought  away  with  him  from 
the  interview  at  Gullyscoombe ; 
how,  finally,  she  had,  with  an  equal- 
ly deliberate  purpose,  concealed 
from  him  the  existence  of  fever  at 
Floundershayle,  and  thus  been  the 
direct  cause  of  Hal's  catching  the 
infection.  All  this  she  told  him 
briefly,  clearly,  with  a  certain 
graphic  and  business-like  plain- 
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ness  all  her  own,  and  she  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face  while  she 
spoke.  She  saw  the  blood  mount 
slowly  to  his  temples,  and  the 
wonder  grow  apace  in  his  fixed 
eyes. 

"  Do  you  believe  me  ? "  she  asked 
when  she  had  finished.  She  was 
leaning  heavily  on  the  table;  for 
now  that  the  thing  was  done,  it 
appeared  to  her  rather  terrible : 
her  throat  was  scorched,  as  though 
from  the  passage  of  fire,  and  by 
the  bewildered,  wavering  look 
which  Sir  Peter  turned  upon  her, 
she  could  guess  that  there  must  be 
wildness  in  her  face. 

"No,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "I  don't 
believe  you."  His  own  unsteady, 
questioning  gaze  belied  his  words. 
He  did  not  quite  disbelieve  her, 
but  neither  did  he  quite  believe 
her.  He  was  in  a  maze.  A  blind 
man  does  not  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  have  his  eyes  torn 
open — and  torn  open,  too,  in  this 
point-blank  cut-and-dry  fashion — 
without  a  single  preliminary  stage. 

"You  must  believe  me,"  said 
Maud,  desperately  and  deliberately 
calm  —  "you  must ! "  Was  the 
thing  not  quite  done,  after  all? 
Was  there  still  a  dangerous  loop- 
hole left  ?  Quick,  quick  !  It  must 
be  closed  up  at  any  price. 

"You  have  been  overstrained," 
said  Sir  Peter,  watching  her.  "  I 
don't  understand  you.  This  story 
you  tell  me  is  very  wonderful,  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  like  a  thing 
in  a  book  than  a  thing  in  real  life. 
To  begin  with,  everybody  knows 
that  Christopher  Swan  died  years 
ago*  You  have  got  some  idea  into 
your  head ;  you  speak  so  quietly, 
but  your  colour,  your  eyes  !  You 
are  feverish,  Miss  Epperton." 

"  If  I  prove  to  you  the  truth  of 
my  story  in  that  particular,  if  I 
assure  you  that  Christopher  Swan 
really  was  alive  within  a  few  days 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  here, 


will  you  then  believe  whatever 
else  I  have  told  you  1 "  And, 
without  waiting  for  his  answer, 
Maud  went  to  the  door  and  called 
for  the  landlady.  The  fact  of  the 
shoemaker  on  the  moor  having 
been  identified  by  Adam  two  days 
ago  as  Christopher  Swan,  had  al- 
ready spread  to  Floundershayle, 
as  also  the  fact  of  the  shoemaker 
having  since  disappeared  trackless, 
and  with  him,  consequently,  all 
trace  of  the  copper-vein.  It  was 
supposed  that  in  an  access  of  terror 
he  had  fled  the  country,  but  search 
and  inquiries  had  hitherto  proved 
unavailing.  All  this  information 
was  elicited  from  the  landlady  by 
Maud's  questions,  and  in  Sir  Peter's 
presence.  In  point  of  fact,  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  was  elicited, 
for  the  landlady  was  more  easily 
set  agoing  in  the  conversational 
line  than  she  was  stopped,  and  the 
event  had  naturally  produced  some 
sensation  at  Floundershayle.  Un- 
der cover  of  the  voluble  stream  of 
details,  Maud  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. The  stream  flowed  on  for  a 
little  longer,  and  then  ceased. 
After  that  the  door  opened  and 
closed  again,  and  there  was  silence 
in  the  room. 

Maud  waited  ;  she  did  not  quite 
know  whether  this  waiting  lasted 
a  very  long  or  a  very  short  time, 
but  suddenly  she  became  aware 
that  Sir  Peter  was  walking  rapidly 
across  the  room.  "  Now  !  "  thought 
Maud ;  "  he  believes  me  now ! 
What  is  he  going  to  do  to  me1? 
Will  he  kill  me?  I  suppose  he 
can't  well  strike  me,"  and  she 
swung  round  to  face  him,  believing 
him  to  be  scowling  above  her ; 
but,  lo  and  behold  !  he  was  not 
there  at  all :  he  had  passed  her, 
and  was  at  the  door  already,  with 
his  fingers  on  the  handle. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  cried,  amazed ; 
"  where  are  you  going  to  ? " 

"I  am  going  to  her,"  said  Sir 
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Peter.  His  voice  shook,  his  eyes 
were  alight.  Maud  was  right ;  he 
did  believe  her  now.  The  one  point 
of  her  story  which  she  had  proved 
to  him  by  the  landlady's  testimony, 
had  vouched  for  the  veracity  of  the 
whole.  It  had  been  as  the  touch- 
stone of  the  intrinsic  credibility  of 
the  tale,  and  it  wanted  but  that  to 
disperse  his  bewilderment  and  to 
make  him  eagerly  accept  the  proof. 
To  believe  in  the  story  was  to  be- 
lieve in  Lady  Baby's  love  for  him  ; 
it  was  that  that  made  his  eyes 
shine  so. 

"And  I?"  said  Maud.  "You 
go  like  this  ?  without  the  smallest 
word — of  abuse?  Without  the 
tiniest  shadow  of  a  curse  upon  my 
head  1  We  have  not  done  our  talk 
yet.  I  want  to  know  now  what 
you  think  of  me  1 "  She  had  come 
up  to  him  where  he  stood  beside 
the  door;  and,  still  fingering  the 
handle,  he  turned  and  eyed  her 
in  a  curious  startled  way,  as 
though  violently  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  her  identity.  It  was  evident  to 
her  that  the  man's  soul,  released 
from  its  bondage  of  suspicion,  had 
flown  straight  to  the  feet  of  its 
queen,  soaring  over  her  head  in  a 
lover's  ecstatic  oblivion.  "  Do 
you  remember  who  I  am?"  she 
asked,  almost  laughing. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure."  His  memory 
was  returning.  He  came  back 
upon  his  steps,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
sider the  practical  aspect  of  the 
case.  "And  she  really  never 
cared  for  Carbury?"  he  asked, 
gazing  urgently  into  Maud's  eyes. 

"Never.  Carbury  never  was 
more  to  her  than  the  possible 
family  saviour." 

"  But,  in  mercy's  name,  why  did 
she  not  say  so  then  1 " 

"Ah  yes,  exactly;  and  over 
there,  with  just  that  look,  she 
says:  'Why  did  he  not  ask?' 
When  once  you  people  with  the 
big,  proud  souls  get  to  quarrelling, 


there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  a 
small  soul  to  go  between  you.  Do 
you  know  what  her  plan  was  ? 
Oh,  she  had  got  plans !  She  was 
going  to  have  looked  at  you  over 
the  top  of  a  blind  this  afternoon, 
and  then  she  meant  to  go  home  and 
wait  till  she  was  fifty,  at  which 
date  she  would  write  you  a  letter 
to  explain  that  it  had  been  all 
right  all  along,  and  her  heart 
empty  of  everything  but  your 
image.  I  am  not  joking ;  she  had 
it  all  pat." 

Sir  Peter  shuddered;  he  seized 
Maud's  hand.  "And  you  have 
saved  us  both  from  this ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  looking  down 
oddly  at  the  hand  he  held ;  "  and 
I  also  have,  up  to  twenty  minutes 
back,  been  doing  all  I  could  to 
bring  you  both  to  this.  How  is  it 
that  we  stand,  exactly?  I  can't 
make  it  out,  and  I  can't  make  you 
out  either.  Do  you  see  no  objec- 
tion to  shaking  hands  with  the 
woman  who  has  just  been  expound- 
ing to  you  how  she  put  herself  up 
for  sale,  and  how  she  was  prepared 
to  be  bought  and  paid  for,  exactly 
on  the  same  terms  that  you  would 
buy  and  pay  for  your  furniture  or 
your  china?  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  have  understood  all  I 
told  you  ?  Are  you  aware  that, 
once  on  board  your  yacht,  I  would 
have  stuck  at  nothing  that  could 
have  widened  the  gulf  between  you 
and  Lady  Baby ;  and  that,  if  I  have 
not  actually  committed  any  parti- 
cularly villainous  act  in  pursuance 
of  this  object,  it  is  only  because 
the  opportunity  did  not  happen  to 
present  itself  ? " 

Sir  Peter's  gaze  grew  troubled. 
"  What  made  you  tell  me  all  this 
to-day?" 

Maud  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  A  fit  of  the  virtues,  I  suppose. 
I  have  them  sometimes  ;  it  gener- 
ally lasts  about  twenty-four  hours. 
I  believe  my  nerves  were  a  little 
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upset  after  the  night.  The  chances 
are  that  to-morrow  at  this  hour  I 
shall  be  tearing  out  my  hair  at  the 
thought  of  what  I  have  done." 

Sir  Peter  stood  staring  at  her 
with  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Well  1  You  are  waiting  to  be 
dismissed.  How  are  we  to  part  ? 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? " 

"  I  am  wondering,"  said  Sir 
Peter.  "  I  don't  understand. 
What  are  you,  Maud  Epperton  1 
and  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  Are 
you  a  very  heroic  woman,  or  a 
very  despicable  one  1  You  have 
deceived  me,  and  you  have  en- 
lightened me ;  you  have  betrayed 
me,  and  you  have  saved  me.  It  is 
the  maddest  mixture.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  Shall  I  decline  to  shake 
hands  with  you  because  you 
treacherously  plotted  to  steal  my 
love  from  me  ?  Or  shall  I  fall  at 
your  feet  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
your  dress  because  you  courage- 
ously gave  it  me  back  again  1  I 
have  seen  you  be  so  great  and 
brave,  and  you  have  proved  your- 
self to  be  so  small  and  base.  What 
are  you  ? "  He  had  taken  her  two 
hands  now,  and  was  examining  her 
anxiously,  as  one  examines  a  curi- 
ous and  unprecedented  phenome- 
non, for  Sir  Peter  was  marvellously 
ignorant  in  the  ways  of  women. 

"  Make  a  compromise,"  said 
Maud,  her  mouth  quivering  a 
little  under  his  scrutiny.  "  Give 
me  a  little  of  each,  d,  la  Brutus, 
you  know  :  As  she  was  brave  I 
esteem  her,  as  she  was  desperate  I 
excuse  her,  as  she  was  unfortunate 
I  weep  for  her,  but  as  she  was 
false  I  spurn  her.  There  is  esteem 
for  her  courage,  excuse  for  her  de- 
spair, tears  for  her — no,  we  will 


skip  them— and  so  on  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page." 

"  You  would  skip  what  you  can- 
not escape,"  said  Sir  Peter  ;  "  they 
are  on  your  cheeks  already.  Oh, 
Maud,  the  pity  of  it !  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  a  grand  wo- 
man wasted  ?" 

"No,  I  did  not  know  it,"  said 
Maud.  "  And  now  go.  I  scent 
the  artist  coming  to  the  surface. 
Have  you  nothing  better  to  do 
this  morning  than  to  discover  ar- 
tistic possibilities  1 " 

It  needed  no  more  than  these 
words  of  hers  to  sink  her,  as  it 
were,  in  one  instant  out  of  sight, 
and  to  conjure  up  another  vision 
in  her  place.  Before  Maud  had 
quite  realised  that  the  door  had 
been  opened,  Sir  Peter  had  al- 
ready passed  the  window,  striding 
rapidly,  his  face  towards  Gullys- 
coombe. 

"  I  see,"  said  Maud,  standing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  I  see  how  it  is  :  if  I  had  not 
called  him  back  when  his  fingers 
were  on  the  door-handle, — if  I  had 
not  flaunted  my  treason  in  his  face, 
he  would  have  forgotten  even  to 
be  angry  with  me  ;  and  if  I  had 
lain  down  before  him  and  grovelled 
for  his  pardon,  he  would  have 
walked  over  my  head  to  get  at 
her,  and  would  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  me  so  much 
as  a  knock  in  passing.  Is  it  that 
he  loves  better  than  he  hates  ?  or 
is  it  that  my  influence  upon  him 
was  less  even  than  I  thought  ?  Per- 
haps,"— and  she  laughed  abruptly, 
brushing  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
— "  perhaps  I  should  not  have  got 
him  after  all  !  There  is  some  com- 
fort in  that." 
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IN  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Primate 
of  Africa,  and  Archbishop  of  Carth- 
age and  Algiers,  Mr  Clarke  *  has 
at  all  events  a  worthy  subject. 
This  is  the  case  not  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  great  works  to  which 
the  Cardinal  has  devoted  himself, 
such  as  the  strengthening  of  the 
influence  of  his  Church  through- 
out Africa,  his  humane  efforts  for 
the  rapprochement  of  the  conquer- 
ing and  conquered  races,  the  estab- 
lishment of  distant  missions,  and 
last,  not  least,  his  vigorous  and 
eloquent  crusade  against  the  Slave- 
Trade ;  the  man  himself,  as  a  sub- 
ject for  personal  portraiture — the 
first  aim,  surely,  of  all  true  bio- 
graphy-—  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures  on  the 
modern  stage.  As  regards  this 
latter  desideratum  we  mean  no  seri- 
ous disparagement  to  the  work  be- 
fore us  when  we  say  that  it  is  not 
altogether  free  from  the  besetting 
fault  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
biographies — (and  when  the  sub- 
ject is  a  good  man  and  a  Cardinal 
the  temptation  is  at  its  highest) — 
viz.,  a  faint  aroma  of  unreality, 
with  a  slight  affectation  of  a  certain 
sacred  simplicity  recalling,  and  no 
doubt  befitting,  the  '  A  eta  Sanctor- 
um.' Still,  there  would  be  more 
reality  in  the  portrait  even  of  a 
Cardinal  who  occasionally  lost  his 
temper,  or  made  a  mistake,  or  was 
deceived  by  others ;  but  such 
blemishes  are  not  allowed  to  be 
seen  even  between  the  lines.  Thus 
in  the  disputes  recorded  between 
the  Cardinal  and  the  French 
Government  there  is  never  any 
"  other  side  "  to  the  question, — 
though  such  questions  are  apt  to 


have  another  side, — but  the  reader 
must  find  that  out  for  himself ; 
and  to  make  one  more  criticism 
on  a  book  of  considerable  inter- 
est, the  sectarian  feeling  of  the 
writer,  leading  him  to  ignore  to 
a  great  extent  the  existence  of 
Protestant  missions,  tends  to  di- 
minish the  value  of  his  narrative 
of  the  condition  of  Central  Africa. 
Born  in  1825,  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  Customs,  the  young 
Lavigerie  developed  very  early  a 
vocation  for  the  "  religious  "  life  ; 
and  after  a  distinguished  school 
and  college  career,  during  which 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Dupanloup,  he  was 
made  Professor  in  the  Sorbonne  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  But  he 
first  found  his  true  vocation  some 
seven  years  later,  when  sent  to 
Syria  after  the  massacres  of  Leb- 
anon, 1860;  and  to  this,  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Mussulman  fan- 
aticism, may  well  be  due  his  ex- 
treme opinions  of  that  creed. 
These,  indeed,  might  have  been 
modified  by  the  noble  conduct,  on 
that  occasion,  of  Abd  -  el  -  Kader, 
with  whose  "grave  and  moder- 
ate language,  and  firm  and  digni- 
fied bearing,"  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed. 

"When  I  rose  to  take  leave,"  the 
Abbe  writes,  "he  advanced  towards 
me  and  held  out  his  hand.  Eemem- 
bering  that  it  was  the  hand  which 
had  saved  and  protected  our  unfor- 
tunate brethren,  I  attempted  to  carry 
it  to  my  lips,  in  order  thus  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  respect.  Abd-el- 
Kader,  however,  refused  to  receive 
this  mark  of  homage,  saying  that 
though  he  allowed  every  one  else  to 
kiss  his  hand,  he  could  not  let  me  do 
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so,  because  he  beheld  in  my  person  a 
minister  of  God." 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Abbe" 
was  held  at  Rome  is  shown  by  his 
appointment,  soon  after  this,  as 
Auditor  of  the  Rota,  which  is  us- 
ually considered  a  step  towards 
the  Cardinalate,  and  in  1863  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Nancy. 
A  few  sentences  from  his  first  let- 
ter to  his  new  flock  gives,  in  their 
perfectly  simple  but  eloquent  ear- 
nestness, some  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  man : — 

"  The  day  is  close  at  hand,  my  dear 
brethren,  when  I  shall  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  your  midst.  As  yet,  I 
have  never  beheld  you  face  to  face, 
nor  has  the  sound  of  your  voice  ever 
fallen  upon  my  ear  ;  but  I  love  you 
with  that  charity  of  which  religion 
alone  possesses  the  secret  —  that 
charity  which  knows  neither  time 
nor  space,  because  its  source  is  in  the 
omnipresent  God.  .  .  .  My  mission 
is  to  teach  you  three  things — the  most 
indispensable  which  can  be  taught 
on  earth — faith,  which  sustains  and 
guides  the  life  of  man  ;  hope,  which 
consoles  and  cheers  him  ;  charity, 
which  renders  his  existence  a  source 
of  happiness  to  himself  and  a  benefit 
to  others." 

Four  years  later,  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  but  subsequent 
opponent  Marshal  MacMahon,  "  he 
went  into  exile  at  the  call  of 
duty,"  as  his  biographer  puts  it : 
in  other  words,  he  accepted  the 
Archbishopric  of  Algiers.  No 
doubt,  to  the  average  Frenchman 
Algiers  is  exile,  but  to  the  eager 
and  cultured  fancy  of  the  Bishop 
there  rises  immediately  a  vision  of 
splendid  future  possibilities,  built 
on  the  historic  glories  of  the  past : 
he  sees  the  traces,  first  of  great 
historic  peoples,  and  the  ruins  of 
old  and  varied  classic  civilisation ; 
then,  "  for  us  who  are  Christians, 
memories  of  a  far  more  hallowed 
nature " — viz.,  of  the  once  great 
and  flourishing  African  Church  of 


Cyprian  and  Augustine,  and  of  its 
fall  and  desolation.  And  then  he 
asks,  "  Is  the  death  of  this  un- 
happy nation  to  last  for  ever?" 
and  he  eloquently  apostrophises 
the  scene  of  his  new  labours : — 

"  France  is  calling  to  thee,  O  Africa  ! 
For  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  been 
summoning  thee  to  come  forth  from 
the  tomb  !  Gather  together,  then, 
the  fragments  scattered  over  thy 
mountain-sides,  strewn  along  thy 
trackless  deserts  ;  take  once  again  thy 
place  among  the  nations  united  to  thee 
by  a  common  faith  and  a  common 
civilisation.  Teach  thy  children  that 
we  have  come  among  them  only  to 
restore  to  them  the  light,  the  greatness, 
and  the  glory  which  were  theirs  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  will  make  thy 
former  conquerors  to  understand  that 
our  sole  wish  is  to  avenge  thy  wrongs 
by  loading  thy  enemies  with  deeds  of 
charity  and  Christian  love." 

To  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
colony,  however,  pledged  not  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  dreading,  perhaps 
unduly,  an  awakening  of  religious 
fanaticism,  the  policy  implied  in 
this  noble  utterance,  and  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  giving  vigor- 
ous effect  to  it,  were  very  unwel- 
come. It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
attribute  their  opposition,  as  the 
author  does,  to  hostility  to  religion. 
This  came  later  on,  after  the  war 
of  1870;  but  the  position  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  personal  senti- 
ments of  Marshal  MacMahon,  may 
be  accepted  as  proof  that  this  was 
not  the  case  then,  and  that  the 
Archbishop's  policy  was  opposed 
by  the  Government,  possibly  with 
reluctance,  simply  because  incon- 
sistent with  their  own.  Events, 
however,  fought  for  the  Arch- 
bishop :  a  terrible  famine  occurred. 
The  French  Government,  following 
its  usual  traditions,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  facts.  These  at  last 
became  known,  causing  a  great 
sensation.  The  Church  came  for- 
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ward  with  help ;  food  and  shelter 
were  given  to  adults,  while  hun- 
dreds of  homeless  orphans,  who 
must  otherwise  have  perished,  were 
permanently  adopted.  These  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  great  and 
important  work,  for  the  orphans 
grew  and  prospered,  and  in  due 
time  the  boys  and  girls  were  mar- 
ried and  established  in  villages, 
agricultural  or  industrial,  forming 
naturally  a  powerful  lever  where- 
with to  act  on  their  countrymen 
outside. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  no 
pressure  was  put  on  these  young 
persons  as  to  their  choice  of  a  re- 
ligion !  What  is  the  use,  or  where 
the  honesty,  of  such  an  assertion  ? 
It  was  perfectly  fair  and  right, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  as  Christians, 
and  it  would  not  even  cause  irrita- 
tion, for  the  fact  would  be  simply 
accepted  by  their  countrymen  as 
destiny.  Much  is  said  about  the 
finality  and  uncompromising  teach- 
ing of  the  Koran,  but  Mussulmans 
are  not  altogether  governed  by 
logic,  and  can  accept  a,  fait  accompli 
like  their  neighbours.  The  sweep- 
ing assertions  in  this  volume  as  to 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Moslems  for  Christianity  are  con- 
tradicted by  many  of  the  scenes 
described.  They  venerate,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  religious  teacher ; 
and  the  Cardinal,  fully  believing 
in  and  boldly  asserting  his  condi- 
tion as  a  high  religious  chief,  and 
surrounding  himself  on  occasion 
with  all  that  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  impress  these  children 
of  the  sun,  has  a  position  among 
them  of  undisputed  dignity.  And 
he  gladly  avails  himself  of  it  to  do 
good,  as  when  he  assumed  success- 
fully the  position  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  his 
revolted  subjects,  or  when  he 
marched  boldly  up,  in  full  canoni- 
cals, into  the  mountain-fastnesses 


of   the   unruly  Kabyles,   and,   ex- 
plaining  to   them    that  their   an- 
cestors had  been  forcibly  compelled 
to  accept  Islam,   called   on  them 
to  return  to  their  ancient  faith. 
Here,    though    unsuccessful, — and 
the  reasoning  was  perhaps  a  little 
strained  ! — he  was  listened  to  with 
the   greatest   deference.      But,   in 
truth,    he    has   won   by   force    of 
character,    by    the     ability    with 
which  he  has  treated  various  prac- 
tical and  administrative  questions, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  belief  in  his 
philanthropy    and   benevolence,   a 
very  commanding  and  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  country,  where  many 
have  always  sympathised  with  him 
in  his  long   and  gallant  struggle 
with    the    Government.      By    the 
latter  this  position  is  now  quite 
recognised ;    and    it   may  well  be 
that  if,  instead  of  jealously  thwart- 
ing, they  had  earlier  accepted  him 
as  their  ally,  and,  without  commit- 
ting themselves  to  every  detail  of 
his  policy,  had  enjoyed  the  moral 
support   of    his    popularity,    they 
would  have  stood  by  this  time  in 
a  stronger  position  as  regards  the 
native  question,  which,  after  all, 
may  at  any  crisis  become  for  the 
colony  a  question  almost  of  exist- 
ence.     At   the   same   time,    they 
might  fairly  allege  the  impolicy  of 
identifying  themselves  with  the  un- 
measured language  applied  by  his 
Eminence  to  the  creed  of  the  native 
population.     We  certainly  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  the  same  language 
promulgated,  for  instance,  in  India 
by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     The 
Cardinal,    for    example,    describes 
Islam     as    "  the    masterpiece    of 
Satan,"    and   his   biographer   sup- 
ports  the    thesis  by  the   position 
taken  by  the  Koran  about  slavery ; 
the  supreme  and  insidious  wicked- 
ness consisting,  not  in  its  support 
of  slavery,   but  in  mitigating  its 
hardships,    and    thus    making   its 
abolition  more  difficult! 
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But  we  prefer  passing  lightly 
over  such  matters.  Cardinals, 
after  all,  are  human  beings — for  us, 
at  least — and  there  is  some  excuse 
for  irritation  in  the  theological  dis- 
putant when  he  encounters  a  creed 
whose  adherents  are  quite  imper- 
vious to  his  arguments,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  arguments, 
seems  to  be  as  successful  against 
the  African  heathenism  of  to-day 
as  it  was  against  African  Christi- 
anity a  thousand  years  ago.  Mon- 
signor  Lavigerie,  however,  has  ex- 
pressed his  distaste  for  theological 
controversy,  quoting  with  charac- 
teristic approval  the  quaint,  wise 
saying  of  St  Martin,  that  it  inter- 
fered with  his  working  miracles. 
His  own  chief  actions,  indeed,  are 
prompted  by  a  different  spirit. 
During  the  height  of  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  French  and 
Italians  in  Tunis  after  the  French 
annexation,  he  collected  and  des- 
patched a  subscription  for  the  re- 
lief of  some  sufferers  by  floods  in 
North  Italy,  which  called  forth  a 
handsome  acknowledgment  from 
the  Italian  Government.  On  the 
last  occasion  of  an  attack  on  the 
life  of  our  Queen,  the  Cardinal 
ordered  a  special  service  of  thanks- 
giving in  his  cathedral. 

Such  acts,  tending  to  peace  and 
goodwill,  were  of  course  politic,  but 
they  spring  from  something  higher 
than  policy.  They  recall  a  scene 
in  the  cathedral  of  Algiers  last 
spring,  to  which  the  biographer 
does  not  allude,  but  which  will 
not  be  readily  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  present.  At  the  end  of 
a  sermon, — some  of  the  English 
winter  residents  being  present, — 
the  Cardinal  remarked  that  he 
saw  among  the  congregation  some 
representatives  of  a  foreign  but 
friendly  nation.  He  then  made 
the  most  gracious  and  touching 
acknowledgment  to  them  and  to 
their  "respected  chief"  (Consul- 


General     Sir    Lambert     Playfair) 
of   their   liberality   in   supporting 
the  local  charities.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded   to    speak    of    his    recent 
preaching-tour  throughout  Europe 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade, 
observing    that    there   was    little 
need  to  preach  on  the  question  in 
England,  where  the  cause  had  so 
long  been  adopted  by  our  feeling 
and  traditions.     But  he  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  moved  by  our 
reception    of    himself    personally, 
and  by  the  charity  which  he  saw 
existed  mutually  between  the  old 
Church  and  those  who  had  sprung 
from  her, — little,  aufond,  he  said, 
separating   us   but   the   action  of 
long   habit   and    prejudice.       The 
Pope,  he  continued,  had  remarked 
to  him  that  he  seemed  very  fond 
of     the    English.       "Yes,     Holy 
Father,"  the  Cardinal  replied,   "  I 
love   them  for   their  natural  vir- 
tues, for  the  nobility  and  serious- 
ness  of   their   lives,   and   for   the 
true   religious    faith   which    they 
have  preserved  beyond  any  other 
Protestants."— "All  this,"  he  con- 
tinued,   "allows   me  to  feel  that 
if   we    are    separated    as    regards 
externals,    we    belong    essentially 
and  in  spirit  to  the  same  Church." 
He     then     solemnly    prayed     for 
all  those  present,  and  for  all  the 
Christians    of    England,    and,    in 
a  few  well-chosen  words,  for  the 
Queen,  and  observing  that  though 
not  exactly  belonging  to  the  flock 
of   which    he   was   the   shepherd, 
he    had    for    them    all   the    senti- 
ments of  a  father,  he  begged  them 
to  accept  at  all  events  the  bene- 
diction of   an  old    man  who  had 
not  long  to  live,  but  who   would 
never,  here  or  hereafter,  cease  to 
love    and    to    bless    them.       The 
choir  of  a  musical  society  which 
was  present  then  burst  forth  with 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  which  con- 
tinued to  play  for  some  time,  all 
the  audience  standing.     It  was  a 
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striking  and  affecting  scene  for  all 
the  English  present :  the  evident 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the 
speaker,  enhanced  by  the  charm 
and  refinement  of  his  delivery, 
and  the  remarkable  liberality  of 
sentiment  towards  "  heretics," 
which,  coming  from  a  lesser  man, 
might  have  provoked  much  criti- 
cism ;  then,  too,  the  graceful  and 
sympathetic  compliment  conferred 
by  the  playing  of  our  National 
Anthem  in  a  foreign  church.  Cer- 
tainly no  Englishman  present, 
whatever  his  previous  sentiments, 
could  have  left  that  church  with- 
out a  kindly  feeling  towards 
France  which  would  not  be  read- 
ily effaced.  They  had  been  under 
the  spell  of  a  great  peacemaker  ! 

We  may  contemplate  him,  too, 
in  other  attitudes,  with  his  Arab 
orphans  climbing  on  to  his  knees 
and  searching  his  pockets  for  bon- 
bons ;  or  when  sending  forth  a 
band  of  young  missioners,  kneel- 
ing down  to  kiss  their  feet;1  or, 
again,  in  the  crisis  of  a  storm  at 
sea,  directing  and  helping  and 
confessing  his  fellow  -  passengers  ; 
or,  once  more,  at  his  favourite 
Carthage,  dreaming  of  a  restora- 
tion of  its  ancient  splendours,  and 
after  consecrating  the  cathedral 
he  has  built  and  dedicated  to  St 
Louis,  apologising  for  temporarily 
saddening  his  friends  by  descend- 
ing into  and  praying  in  the  tomb 
which  he  has  built  for  himself 
beneath  the  altar,  and  already  in- 
scribed with  his  epitaph,  ".  .  . 
Africce  Primas,  nunc  cinis." 

There  is  much  in  the  Romish 
system  calculated  to  foster  and 
develop  a  high  type  of  saintship, 
and  the  missionary  order  of  "White 
Fathers,"  instituted  by  the  Card- 
inal, and  bound  to  live  and  dress 
like  the  natives  of  the  country, 


numbers  many  devoted  men  in 
its  ranks.  The  Cardinal  recounts 
that  on  one  occasion  a  priest  hav- 
ing applied  to  be  admitted,  and 
sent  in  his  papers,  he  wrote  across 
them  by  way  of  endorsement  the 
words :  "  Yu  pour  le  martyre." 
"  Are  you  prepared  for  this  ? " 
he  said  to  the  priest.  "It  is  for 
that  I  am  come,"  he  replied.  But 
we  cannot  read  with  any  admira- 
tion or  approval  the  report  from 
some  of  these  missionaries  in 
Uganda,  describing  the  tortures 
and  executions  inflicted  on  their 
converts,  of  all  ages,  by  the  savage 
king,  the  missionary  standing  by 
remonstrating,  or  giving  a  silent 
benediction  to  the  victims,  and 
afterwards  propitiating  the  mon- 
ster, who  only  promised  that  he 
would  not  kill  them  all,  with  the 
present  of  a  rifle  ! 

A  considerable  part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  taken  up  with  the  question, 
now  exciting  such  general  interest, 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  its  suppres- 
sion, and  copious  details  of  un- 
speakable horror,  but  we  believe 
by  no  means  overdrawn,  are  quoted 
from  Schweinfurth,  Baker,  Cam- 
eron, and  other  authorities.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  stories 
which  must  be  more  or  less  fam- 
iliar to  most  people,  but  it  is  just 
in  this  familiarity  that  the  danger 
lies.  Men's  memories  are  short, 
and  their  minds  are  occupied  with 
many  things.  It  does  appear, 
however,  that  at  last  all  Europe 
is  aroused,  and  determined  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that 
at  once.  And  yet,  we  can  hardly 
forget  how  recent  all  this  interest 
is ;  that  till  the  other  day  it  was 
in  England  almost  exclusively  that 
any  interest  was  felt,  or  professed 
to  be  felt,  on  the  subject.  We 


1  A  practice  founded  in  picturesque   reference  to  the  text,   "  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  ! " 
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recollect  how  half-hearted  even 
the  French  have  been,  how  very 
sudden  the  conversion  of  Germany, 
how  still  more  curiously  sudden 
the  sympathy  of  Portugal !  We 
must  hope  that  it  will  all  last,  but 
here  are  anyhow  reasons  for  strik- 
ing while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Then  the  question  arises,  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  plan  of  inter- 
cepting the  slave  vessels  by  cruis- 
ers is  an  old  one.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  us  for  many  years  (all 
Europe,  if  not  sneering,  standing 
aloof)  on  the  West  Coast,  but  with 
very  imperfect  success — the  traffic 
continuing  till  the  markets  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were 
closed.  And  the  cruisers  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  011  the  East  African 
coast  have  not  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful. Now,  therefore,  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  proposes  in  addition  the 
patrolling  of  the  main  routes  in 
the  interior,  along  which  the  traf- 
fic passes,  by  small  bands  of  trained 
Europeans.  The  suggestion  has 
much  that  is  attractive.  It  is  an 
opening  for  the  chivalry  of  the 
day,  and  adventurers  have  already 
offered  themselves  to  the  Cardinal 
in  hundreds.  The  actual  armed 
forces  of  the  traders  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  in  fair  fight  would  have  no 
chance  against  disciplined  troops. 
Still,  there  are  many  objections 
to  the  plan.  First,  no  European 
force,  it  is  thought,  could  long  re- 
sist the  climate.  Black  troops,  in- 
deed, might  be  raised  and  trained  ; 
but  Africa  is  a  big  country,  and 
the  traffic,  diverted  from  one 
route,  would  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  another,  while 
all  such  impediments  to  the  traf- 
fic, whether  by  land  or  sea,  tend 
meanwhile  to  the  greater  suf- 
fering of  the  slaves  transported. 
Also,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  extin- 
guish a  trade  which  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  two  parties  to  maintain.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  replace  it 


by  some  other  trade,  for  which,  of 
course,  every  facility  would  be  of- 
fered. To  this  end,  the  suggestion 
made  by,  among  others,  Gordon 
and  Emin  Pasha,  of  establishing 
trading  -  stations  with  depots  of 
goods  is  of  great  value,  and  these 
could  be  multiplied  as  occasion 
offered.  Emin,  indeed,  thought 
the  missionaries  might  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  pointed  out 
— a  melancholy  reminiscence  now ! 
— how  both  his  position  and  theirs 
might  be  strengthened  by  this 
means.  It  would  be  necessary,  no 
doubt,  that  these  stations  should 
be  armed  and  fairly  manned,  as 
witness  the  critical  situation  of 
those  on  Lake  Nyassa,  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  on  one  side,  and 
hampered  on  the  other  by  that 
late  though  hopeful  accession  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  the  Portu- 
guese. 

One  more  suggestion  has  been 
made,  which  is  worth  mentioning 
as  coming  from  an  able  writer 
who,  as  a  negro  pur  sang,  and 
acquainted  with  West  Africa,  has 
a  special  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
question.  Dr  Blyden  suggests  the 
establishment  of  black  regiments 
with  native  officers,  under,  as  we 
understand  him,  the  British  flag,  to 
be  stationed  at  important  trading 
centres  in  the  interior.  We  have 
been  so  accustomed  by  writers 
like  the  author  of  the  biography 
before  us  to  connect  slavery 
and  all  the  miseries  of  Africa 
with  Islam  alone,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  what  a  large  pro- 
portion of  African  slavery  is  car- 
ried on  among  the  heathen  negro 
tribes  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Islam  at  all.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, an  inherent  propensity  of 
the  race.  Prof.  Henry  Drummond 
says  that  you  cannot  send  three 
negroes  with  a  message  but  two  of 
them  will  seize  the  third  man  and 
sell  him.  And  the  main  object  of 
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this  domestic  slave-trade  makes  it 
more  horrible  still,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  victims  are  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice, 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  lives, 
it  is  said,  being  thus  consumed 
yearly.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  practice  of  selling  pris- 
oners of  war  at  all  events  saves 
them  from  being  massacred,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
in  this  argument,  since  most  of 
the  wars  are  probably  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  capturing  slaves. 
It  is  obvious,  if  only  from  the 
vast  extent  of  the  regions  in- 
volved, that  this  internal  slave- 
trade  could  never  be  counteracted 
by  such  means  as  the  armed  bands 
above  suggested :  the  best  hope, 
probably,  lies  in  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  great  chartered 
companies,  as  the  British  East 
African  and  the  Niger  Company, 
who  will  encourage  legitimate  in- 
dustry, and,  especially  if  backed 
up,  when  needful,  by  our  own 
Government,  will  make  war  more 
difficult  for  the  tribes  under  their 
control.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too, 


that  all  intercourse,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  the  actual  slave-dealers 
— to  cite  only  the  case  of  Tippoo 
Tip  in  the  Congo  State — will  be 
forbidden.  Domestic  slavery,  or 
serfage,  may  exist  for  a  time,  and 
may  conceivably,  at  certain  stages 
of  human  progress,  be  the  best 
education  for  the  people  concerned ; 
but  no  truce  or  compromise  can 
be  made  with  the  trade  in  slaves, 
involving,  as  this  inevitably  must, 
not  only  endless  cruelties  and 
abominations  degrading  all  who 
are  connected  with  it,  but  also  the 
hopeless  disintegration  of  native 
society. 

Of  the  general  interest  felt  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  ques- 
tion, much  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
political  causes ;  but  the  wide- 
spread philanthropic  interest  which 
awaits  the  result  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress,  now  sitting  at 
Brussels,  is  traceable  in  large 
measure  to  the  eloquent  appeal 
made  last  year  to  the  public  con- 
science of  Europe  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie. 

COUTTS  TROTTER. 
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ROBERT    BROWNING. 

GONE  from  our  eyes,  a  loss  for  evermore, 
Gone  to  pursue  within  an  ampler  sphere 
The   aims  that  winged  thy  soaring  spirit  here! 

Gone  where  she  waits  thee,  who  when  living  bore 

A  heart,  like  thine,  veined  with  love's  purest  ore ! 
Gone  to  behold,  with  eyes  serene  and  clear, 
The  world,  that  to  thy  life  was  ever  near 

In  gleams,  now  perfect  dawn,  of  heavenly  lore ! 

Gone  from  our  eyes  that  noble  gracious  head, 

The  quick  keen  glance,  the  welcoming  frank  smile, 
Hushed,  too,  the  voice  with  its  strong  manly  ring, 

But  not  the  strains,  in  which  our  souls  are  fed 
With  thoughts,  that  life  of  half  its  pain  beguile, 
And  hopes  of  what  the  great  Beyond  shall  bring ! 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
LONDON,  Itth  December  1889. 
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A  WINTER'S  DRIVE  FROM  SEDAN  TO  VERSAILLES  AND  ROUND 
PARIS  DURING  THE  SIEGE. 


IT  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  1870, 
that,  after  many  hours  of  corre- 
spondence, accounts,  and  business 
interviews,  I  left  Sedan  behind 
me,  with  my  face  turned  towards 
Versailles. 

For  nearly  three  months  I  had 
been  constantly  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering the  fund  collected  by 
the  '  Daily  News '  for  the  relief 
of  the  numerous  villages  around 
Sedan,  which  were  embraced  in 
the  area  of  that  vast  catastrophe. 

Having  organised  a  staff  to  con- 
tinue the  relief  in  my  absence,  I 
was  setting  out  to  investigate  what 
necessity  might  exist  for  similar 
relief  in  the  villages  around  Paris, 
the  funds  at  my  disposal  having 
assumed  proportions  large  enough 
to  justify  the  extension  of  opera- 
tions. 

As  I  branched  off  from  the 
main  road  leading  from  Sedan  to 
Mezieres,  which  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse,  and  struck  into  the 
branch  road  leading  to  Chemery, 
over  the  Col  between  La  Croix 
Piaux  and  the  heights  of  La  Mar- 
fee,  the  setting  sun  was  shedding 
a  flood  of  purple  light  over  the 
forest-wall  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
rises  up  for  several  miles  to  the 
northern  horizon  behind  Sedan. 
It  was  from  the  slopes  of  La 
Marfee,  due  south  of  Sedan,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  from  La 
Croix  Piaux  on  the  south  -  west 
that  the  Crown-Prince,  beheld  the 
drama  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  un- 
fold itself. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  boundless  forest,  the  great 
mass  of  which  is  in  Belgium, 
the  French  department  of  the 
Ardennes  begins,  with  Sedan 
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astride  on  the  Meuse  for  a  fron- 
tier fortress. 

But  Sedan  paid  too  dearly  for 
ranking  among  fortresses,  and 
has  been  dismantled  since,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. With  Sedan  France  and 
brightness  begins.  All  to  the 
northward  is  comparative  gloom 
and  mystery.  The  vast  forest  of 
the  Ardennes  is  still  the  haunt  of 
the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf,  a  fine 
specimen  of  which  I  myself  en- 
countered in  1870,  as  I  was  jour- 
neying to  Sedan  from  Libramont, 
in  Belgium.  A  very  scant  human 
population — a  hardy  frugal  race 
— subsists  in  the  clearances  of  the 
forest,  where  a  thin  and  ungrateful 
soil  hardly  repays  the  labour  of 
turning  it  over  with  the  plough. 

Many  a  time  during  the  gloomy 
autumn  of  1870,  at  all  hours  up 
to  midnight,  had  I  crossed  and 
recrossed  that  forest-wall  between 
Sedan  and  Bouillon,  where  God- 
frey's castle  frowns  down  on  the 
limpid  Semoy,  encircling  the  brown 
rocks  out  of  which  it  rises. 

For  at  the  outset  of  our  relief 
operations  Bouillon,  about  six  miles 
on  the  Belgian  side  of  the  fron- 
tier, had  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  'Daily  News'  Fund,  whither 
military  fourgons,  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  War,  had  conveyed  provisions, 
at  that  time  most  conveniently 
purchasable  in  Belgium. 

Into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest  the  terrified  population  of 
the  frontier  villages  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Ardennes  had 
fled  for  their  lives,  to  escape  en- 
closure in  the  fatal  circle  of  fire 
and  steel  drawn  by  the  German 
armies  around  the  doomed  fortress 
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of  Sedan.  The  fate  of  the  hand- 
ful of  bolder  civilian  inhabitants 
who  awaited  their  doom  at  Ba- 
zeilles,  and  paid  a  terrible  penalty 
for  their  temerity,  proved  the 
comparative  advantage  of  flight 
—in  the  one  respect  of  remaining 
alive. 

But  flight  and  abandonment  of 
their  village  homes  meant  complete 
and  absolute  temporary  destitution 
to  all  alike.  For  every  single  gar- 
ment, utensil,  article  of  furniture, 
and  commodity  of  any  kind  was 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  by  the 
hosts  of  Jewish  camp-followers 
which  swarmed  in  the  rear  of  the 
invading  armies. 

At  Bazeilles,  out  of  600  sub- 
stantial stone  dwellings,  hardly 
six  were  unconsumed  by  the 
flames.  There  it  was  that  our 
relief  was  of  course  most  desper- 
ately needed,  and  that  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  that  annee  terrible. 

But  in  some  thirty  villages,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  houses  were 
found  standing  by  the  fugitives  re- 
turning from  their  forest  retreat, 
the  distress  that  ensued  from  al- 
most total  disappearance  of  food 
and  raiment  was  hardly  less  crying 
than  at  Bazeilles,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  mostly  billeted  about 
in  the  surrounding  villages. 

I  say  "mostly" — for,  in  order 
to  test  the  fact  for  myself,  I  went 
round  with  the  Garde  Chanipetre 
one  stormy  November  evening  be- 
tween 8  and  10  P.M.  to  search  for 
inhabitants,  reported  to  be  cling- 
ing to  the  blackened  ruins  of  their 
homes.  With  great  difficulty — for 
it  was  pitch-dark — we  penetrated 
through  yawning  apertures,  down 
into  about  a  dozen  damp  cellars, 
where,  lying  in  rows,  stretched  on 
the  ground  like  bottles,  we  found 
in  some  cases  three  generations  of 
families  in  flimsysummer  garments, 
without  any  other  covering.  At 


the  back  of  one  of  the  ruined 
premises  our  lantern  flashed  its 
light  on  a  festoon  of  dark  red 
roses  hanging  over  a  charred  wall. 

Not  only  to  the  terrified  villagers, 
but  also  to  faint-hearted  soldiers, 
did  the  Forest  of  the  Ardennes 
serve  as  a  welcome  refuge  during 
the  terrible  battle-time,  not  con- 
fined to  the  historic  September  1, 
but  extending  over  several  previ- 
ous days,  including  the  important 
battle  of  Beaumont  on  August  30. 
Not  only  did  straggling  parties 
of  demoralised  soldiers  break  off 
into  the  forest,  but  at  the  height 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan — i.e.,  about 
1  P.M. — a  whole  brigade  of  cavalry, 

under  General  M ,  bolted  into 

the  Ardennes  through  the  as  yet 
untied -up  neck  of  the  sack,  at 
Oily,  behind  Illy. 

Having  this  fact  from  an  officer 
who  was  present,  and  with  whom 
I  was  riding  lately  over  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  battlefield,  I 
cannot  resist  adding  the  following 
characteristic  particulars  related 
to  me  near  the  spot : — 

"  It  was  between  noon  and  1 

P.M.  when  General  M drew 

up  the  brigade,  and,  calling  for 
three  cheers  for  the  Emperor, 
ordered  us  to  prepare  to  charge 
the  Prussians.  The  cheers  were 
lustily  given ;  but  instead  of  charg- 
ing the  enemy,  the  brigade  was 
suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right  into 
the  opening  of  the  forest  we  have 

just  passed.  General  M was 

subsequently  decorated  for  this 
exploit." 

Had  General  Ducrot's  plan  (at- 
tempted too  late  during  the  battle 
of  Sedan),  of  retreating  with  the 
bulk  of  the  French  Army  on 
Mezieres  through  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  been  carried  out  on  August 
31,  the  disaster  of  Sedan  would 
have  been  averted,  as  the  back 
road  to  Mezieres — i.e.,  that  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  —  was 
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open  up  to  7.30  A.M.,1  Septem- 
ber 1.  It  is  conceivable  that 

General  M persuaded  himself 

that  he  was  only  carrying  out  Gen- 
eral Ducrot's  orders  in  saving  his 
brigade  from  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  army,  which  was  caught  in 
the  German  meshes  a  few  hours 
later.  I  suppose  that  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  National  Defence,  which  con- 
ferred General  M 's  decoration. 

The  road,  which  branches  south- 
ward to  Chemery,  into  which  I 
struck  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  was  that  by  which  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Prussia  brought 
up  the  5th  and  llth  corps  of  the 
3d  Army  by  forced  marches,  swing- 
ing round  his  left  to  effect  that 
junction  with  the  Corps  of  the 
Prussian  Guards  on  the  extreme 
right,  which  completed  the  fatal 
circle  drawn  round  the  French. 

My  destination  for  the  first  night 
out  of  Sedan  was  the  Chateau  of 
Mont  Dieu,  where  I  had  established 
an  outlying  depot  of  provisions, 
&c.,  for  the  relief  of  some  very 
sorely  tried  villages  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. 

Two  of  these — Les  Grandes  Ar- 
moises  and  Tannay — were  in  ter- 
rible plight  when  I  first  visited 
them  in  November.  A  very  severe 
epidemic  of  typhoid  or  famine 
fever,  which  had  carried  off  the 
only  available  doctor,  was  raging 
in  both  villages.  There  was  hardly 
a  house  without  one  or  more  almost 
hopeless  cases.  In  the  first  house 
I  entered  at  Les  Grandes  Armoises, 
that  of  the  Garde  Forestier  Graif- 
tean,  I  found  the  wife,  a  little  boy, 
and  a  grown-up  daughter,  all  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  fever.  All  three 
died  within  a  few  days.  In  the 
last,  that  of  the  widow  Nivois, 
living  at  the  water-mill  at  the 


further  extremity  of  the  village, 
three  grown-up  sons  were  laid 
low  with  a  very  malignant  type 
of  typhoid  fever.  •  Two  of  the 
three  died,  and  the  third,  who 
escaped  with  his  life,  was  com- 
pletely shattered  in  health  when 
I  revisited  Grandes  Armoises  two 
years  later.  In  the  same  house  a 
grown-up  daughter  also  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fever. 

Tannay  was  in  a  hardly  less 
distressing  state,  and  both,  in  the 
depth  of  that  gloomy  November, 
were  absolutely  untended  from 
within  or  without.  All  communi- 
cations with  the  outside  world 
were  quite  cut  off,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  ordinary  supply  were  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  stopped  by  the 
war.  The  '  Daily  News  '  Fund  at 
my  disposal  enabled  me  to  pro- 
vide both  with  medical  relief  and 
nourishment,  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
served meats,  soups,  and  wine,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  famine  fever 
was  gradually  subdued. 

The  stars  were  shining  brilliantly 
as  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
moat  and  drove  under  the  archway 
leading  up  to  the  Chateau  de  Mont 
Dieu — an  ideal  retreat  from  the 
pleasures  and  cares  of  life.  The 
chateau,  which  was  a  monastery 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  is 
deeply  embowered  in  picturesque 
woods,  clothing  all  the  sheltering 
heights.  Outside,  its  sober  grey 
walls  rise  sheer  out  of  its  sur- 
rounding moat.  Within,  dark  oak 
panelling  and  furniture  meet  you 
at  every  turn. 

M.  Camus,  the  proprietor,  who 
was  himself  absent,  most  readily 
put  the  chateau  at  my  disposal, 
reckoning  that  my  occupation  of 
it  for  relief  purposes  would  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  Germans  at 
arm's  length. 


1  Geschichte  des  Krieges,  &c.,  p.  1211. 
1875. 
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An  ancient  serviteur,  and  his 
grey-haired  wife  Antoinette,  who 
had  a  gracious  old -French  man- 
ner about  her,  received  me  with 
friendly  welcome.  While  the 
husband  attended  to  my  horse 
and  servant,  the  wife  ushered  me 
into  an  oak -panelled  apartment, 
where  a  huge  log  was  blazing  on 
the  capacious  hearth.  Half-frozen 
by  my  cold  evening  drive,  I  keenly 
relished  the  bright  comfort  of  the 
fire  and  the  meal,  which  was 
promptly  served.  The  silence  of 
the  whole  place  was  absolute,  and 
not  even  an  owl's  or  any  cry  broke 
in  upon  the  night  air. 

It  was  freezing  hard  when  I 
rose  on  Christmas  morning  and 
looked  down  on  the  frozen  moat 
and  filigree  frosted  foliage.  The 
scene  was  exquisitely  beautiful, 
but  I  had  little  time  to  regard  it, 
as  I  had  still  arrears  of  accounts 
and  correspondence  to  clear  off 
before  breaking  off  from  my  com- 
munications with  Sedan  and  Eng- 
land. 

For  into  France  beyond  Sedan 
in  those  war-times  there  were  no 
postal  or  railway  communications, 
other  than  such  as  were  fitfully 
afforded  by  the  German  military 
authorities,  whose  own  communi- 
cations between  the  frontier  and 
Versailles  were  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  bands  of  Francs-tireurs. 
Between  Northern  Europe  and 
Versailles  the  main  line  of  com- 
munications for  several  months 
lay  through  Libramont  in  Belgium 
and  the  whole  width  of  the  Forest 
of  the  Ardennes.  This  route  had 
to  be  followed  by  the  late  Lord 
Ampthill,  then  Mr  Odo  Russell, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
sent  as  Special  Ambassador  to 
the  German  headquarters  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  day  before  Mr  Odo  Russell's 
passage  through  the  forest,  the 
Uhlans  escorting  the  post  had 


been  fired  on  by  Francs  -  tireurs 
between  Bouillon  and  Sedan,  the 
portion  of  the  forest  with  which 
I  was  best  acquainted.  At  the 
request  of  the  German  military 
authorities,  I  rode  out  in  search 
of  Mr  Russell,  whom  I  found  in 
some  anxiety,  and  not  fully  appre- 
ciating the  advantage  of  an  Uhlan 
escort  in  a  forest  infested  by 
Francs-tireurs.  I  brought  him 
safely  into  Sedan. 

It  was  already  after  nightfall  on 
Christmas  Day  when,  having  at 
length  completed  my  correspon- 
dence, I  set  out  from  Mont  Dieu 
for  Rethel,  about  25  miles  distant. 
It  was  freezing  harder  than  ever, 
and  the  stars  if  possible  were  more 
brilliant  than  the  night  before.  I 
never  felt  more  intense  cold,  and 
the  open  dog-cart  in  which  I  was 
performing  the  journey  exposed 
me  to  its  full  violence.  The  ex- 
citement, however,  of  driving 
through  a  very  broken  country 
after  dark  in  war-time,  prevented 
the  blood  from  stagnating  in  one's 
veins,  and  my  plucky  little  horse 
got  briskly  over  the  ground. 

It  was  after  nine  when  I  reached 
Rethel,  having  met  with  no  kind 
of  interference.  At  Rethel,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  slender  German 
garrison,  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  clean  bed,  in  a  fair  country 
inn.  The  cold,  however,  was  al- 
most as  biting  within  my  chamber 
as  outside. 

Leaving  Rethel  early  on  the 
morning  of  December  26th,  I  soon 
changed  the  broken  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Ardennes  for  the 
comparatively  monotonous  plains 
of  Champagne,  where  only  a  few 
inches  of  soil  overlie  a  hungry 
kind  of  chalk.  With  the  view  of 
creating  some  "humus,"  an  enter- 
prising person — Monsieur  St  Denis 
—  has  planted  vast  tracts  with 
Scotch  fir,  which  when  cleared 
away,  after  a  period  of  years,  are 
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found  to  impart  some  agricultural 
value  to  an  otherwise  worthless 
soil. 

For  many  miles  before  reaching 
Reims,  the  twin  towers  of  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral  loomed  in  view- 
across  the  great  sweep  of  plain, 
suggestive  of  St  Peter's  standing 
out  in  the  desolation  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  Of  the  32  factory 
chimneys  which  I  counted  as  I 
approached  nearer,  only  12  were 
sending  out  any  smoke,  giving 
proof  of  the  large  extent  of  suffer- 
ing entailed  by  the  cessation  of 
employment.  Either  from  want  of 
confidence  or  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  fuel  in  war-time  to  keep 
the  woollen  factories  going,  the 
merchants  of  Reims  all  through 
the  autumn  had  been  despatch- 
ing immense  waggon-loads  of  wool 
across  the  frontier  into  Belgium, 
convoys  of  which  I  frequently  met 
on  the  road. 

As  I  entered  Reims  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  was  whipping  up  my 
horse  in  a  rather  narrow  thorough- 
fare, I  unfortunately  flipped  a  Ger- 
man officer  in  the  face  !  Instead  of 
losing  his  temper,  which  might 
very  naturally  have  occurred,  the 
officer  unconditionally  accepted  the 
apology  which  I  made  for  my  awk- 
wardness. 

What  traveller  in  France  does 
not  know  Le  Lion  d'Or  at  Reims? 
Who  has  not  felt  anything  but 
kindly  towards  that  deep  cathedral 
bell,  suspended  apparently  within 
a  few  yards,  which  at  4.45  A.M. 
makes  further  rest  impossible  *? 
However,  bell  or  no  bell,  thank- 
ful enough  was  I  to  find  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  that  Lion  d'Or, 
of  which  I  have  since  complained 
so  often.  In  the  war-time  it  was 
brimming  over  with  Germ  an  officers, 
and  champagne  corks  were  flying 
in  all  directions. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my 
visiting  the  German  commandant 


at  Sedan,  I  was  highly  entertained 
by  his  sending  his  orderly  to  an 
unoffending  but  well-to-do  French 
resident  next  door  to  requisition  a 
bottle  of  champagne  for  our  imme- 
diate consumption. 

The  bright  frosty  weather  which 
had  accompanied  me  thus  far  now 
changed  to  a  thin,  raw,  half-frozen 
fog,  which  made  my  onward  pro- 
gress from  Reims  to  Dormans,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Marne,  highly 
disagreeable  and  precarious.  The 
hitherto  dry  frost  -  bound  road, 
which  had  resounded  merrily  to 
the  tread  of  my  horse,  became  dull 
and  slippery,  being  slightly  coated 
with  partially  thawed  snow. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  dismal  than 
the  aspect  of  the  suburbs  of  Reims 
under  these  circumstances,  nor  of 
the  surrounding  country,  when  the 
suburbs  were  cleared.  But  the 
monotony  would  be  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  apparition  of  a 
patrol  of  German  infantry  or  dra- 
goons, looming  large  through  the 
misty  air.  Speaking  German 
fluently,  I  always  greeted  these 
gentry  with  a  friendly  "Gut en 
Tag,"  and  had  never  but  once  any 
difficulty  with  German  troops  at 
all. 

Having  an  English  fund  to  ad- 
minister, I  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  fly  the  union  -  jack  from 
my  box-seat,  which  gave  a  some- 
what imposing  appearance  to  my 
turn-out.  On  one  occasion  I  met 
a  party  of  German  infantry  where 
the  road  passed  through  a  forest 
nearer  Paris.  As  I  passed  the 
detachment,  a  private  snatched  at 
my  flag  and  carried  it  off.  But 
his  triumph  was  shortlived,  for 
I  jumped  down  and  recovered  it 
within  a  very  few  minutes,  the 
officer  in  command  directing  it  to 
be  handed  back  to  me.  The 
offending  private  was  a  student 
from  Stuttgart,  who  seemed  to  be 
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a  frolicsome  but  harmless  young 
fellow,  not  very  well  up  in  his 
bayonet  exercise,  with  which  at 
first  he  made  some  show  of  keep- 
ing me  at  bay. 

Only  on  one  other  occasion  during 
my  Franco-German  war  experiences 
did  I  actually  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  cold  steel,  when  a  sus- 
picious French  mason  in  a  remote 
village  took  me  for  a  German  spy, 
and  threw  himself  upon  me  knife 
in  hand !  But  having  to  pass  con- 
stantly at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  between  French  and  Ger- 
mans, I  was  necessarily  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  risks  and  misunder- 
standings. 

On  this  drive  to  Versailles,  I 
had  with  me  a  very  sharp  young 
Frenchman,  called  Charles  Bras- 
seur,  as  my  servant.  To  his  tact 
and  honesty  I  attribute  not  a  little 
of  my  success  in  getting  through 
to  Versailles  unharmed  and  un- 
robbed.  Considering  that,  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  banking  opera- 
tions, I  was  obliged  to  carry  large 
sums  about  me  in  gold  and  notes, 
I  was  a  very  tempting  object  of 
violence. 

Having  to  put  up  at  such  an 
out  of  the  way  place  as  Dormans, 
where  I  first  struck  the  valley  of 
the  Marne,  I  should  infallibly 
have  been  regarded  with  extreme 
suspicion  by  the  French  inhabi- 
tants in  their  state  of  mental  ten- 
sion, for  whom  every  stranger  was 
a  Prussian  spy,  had  not  my  servant 
given  a  satisfactory  account  of  me 
to  the  loafers  about  the  inn. 

It  is  a  grand  thoroughfare  that 
Marne  valley,  and  brimful  of  his- 
torical associations.  It  is  the 
great  channel  down  which  Ger- 
man hordes  have  poured  time  after 
time  in  their  invasions  of  "  la  belle 
France."  It  is  a  wide,  fertile, 
smiling  valley,  picturesque  with- 
out presenting  any  grand  features, 
and  eminently  suggestive  of  well- 


being  and  plenty.  To  the  German, 
la  France  is  belle  mainly  in  the 
sense  of  producing  plenty  of  food. 
Its  northern  slopes  present  mag- 
nificent exposures  to  the  sun,  and 
are  thickly  clothed  with  vineyards, 
producing  a  very  palatable  wine. 
The  rich  flat  bottom  of  the  valley, 
through  which  the  brimming  Marne 
winds  in  majestic  sweeps,  produces 
heavy  corn  and  forage  crops.  On 
the  lower  headlands,  stretching 
into  the  valley  from  the  main 
line  of  heights,  which  shut  it  in, 
frequent  brown-tiled  villages  shel- 
tered by  trees  give  life  to  the 
landscape. 

The  meandering  habit  of  the 
Marne  was  too  much  for  General 
Ducrot,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
famous  sortie  eastwards  on  Nov- 
ember 30  and  December  1,  from 
which  he  declared  he  would  return 
either  victorieux  or  not  at  all. 
(He  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
turn in  robust  health  and  beaten.) 
Having  crossed  the  Marne  near 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  General 
Ducrot  thought  he  would  have 
no  more  trouble  with  that  river. 
Marching  eastwards,  he,  some 
hours  later,  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly confronted  with  another 
river,  and  inquired  of  his  staff, 
"  Qu'est  ce  done,  que  cette  riviere1?" 
"  C'est  la  Marne,  mon  General," 
was  the  reply.  "  Mais  nous  venons 
de  traverser  la  Marne."  "  Oui, 
mon  General,  mais  c'est  la  Marne 
encore."  And  so  it  was  ;  but  geo- 
graphy is  not  a  strong  point  with 
French  officers  of  any  grade. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Marne  la 
petite  culture  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. You  find  a  happy  blend- 
ing of  corn -growing  with  vine- 
yards, pasturage,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  each  peasant 
devoting  a  few  acres  to  a  variety 
of  crops,  thus  avoiding  having  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.  It  is  his 
inherited  skill  and  versatility,  as 
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much  as  the  climate,  which  gives 
the  French  peasant  that  advantage 
over  ours  which  enables  him  to 
beat  us  in  our  own  market.  As 
far  as  climate  is  concerned,  our 
own  is  certainly  superior  to  the 
French  for  the  production  of  such 
important  items  as  butter  and 
cheese,  and  most  kinds  of  bush- 
fruits. 

At  Charly,  a  village  near  Chateau 
TLienry,  I  halted  for  my  mid-day 
meal,  which  I  took  in  a  restaurant 
swarming  with  blue-bloused  peas- 
ants. My  arrival  in  my  dog-cart, 
flying  a  flag  quite  unknown  to 
them,  created  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  all  my  movements  were 
watched  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  scowls  and 
suspicion.  It  was  no  small  relief 
to  find  myself  en  route  again. 

At  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  where  I 
slept  the  fifth  night  out  from 
Sedan,  I  struck  southward  out  of 
the  Marne  valley,  climbing  the 
steep  ascent  to  Jouarre,  situate  on 
the  edge  of  a  high  tableland  ex- 
tending from  the  valley  of  the 
Marne  to  that  of  the  Morin.  I 
adopted  this  route  in  order  to 
avoid  the  crush  of  convoys  of 
every  description  which  at  that 
time,  when  Lagny  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  eastern  railway,  were 
blocking  up  the  lower  end  of  the 
Marne  valley  towards  Paris. 

During  my  thirty- mile  drive 
from  Ferte  to  Brie-Comte  Robert, 
I  met  with  comparatively  few 
troops,  and  found  even  the  villages 
half  deserted  of  their  inhabitants 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Coulommiers  onwards. 
The  doors  and  shutters  of  the 
houses  were  very  generally  closed, 
and  many  of  them  broken  through, 
presenting  yawning  apertures,  and 
affording  very  mitigated  shelter 
against  the  bitter  cold. 

Had  they  anticipated  wintering 
before  Paris,  I  can  hardly  conceive 


that  the  German  troops  would  have 
committed  such  wanton  universal 
havoc  on  houses  and  garden  shel- 
ters as  I  subsequently  witnessed 
with  my  own  eyes  all  round  Paris. 

I  could  understand,  in  the  des- 
perate cold  of  that  terrible  winter, 
their  smashing  up  indiscriminate- 
ly pianos,  bookcases,  garden-gates, 
fences,  &c.,  to  make  a  blaze,  and 
that  they  should  have  protected 
their  lower  limbs  with  strips  of 
drawing-room  carpets  sewn  up  as 
leg-wraps,  as  I  saw  them,  but  I 
should  have  thought  that  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  they 
would  have  abstained  from  door 
and  window  smashing. 

Possibly  much  of  this  latter 
was  done  in  the  early  autumn  by 
the  French  Francs-tireurs,  who 
swarmed  about  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  and  may  have  purposely  half 
wrecked  the  houses,  with  the  dis- 
tinct object  of  rendering  them  un- 
inhabitable. However,  a  German 
Hauptmann  remarked  to  me  sub- 
sequently in  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  Du  Barry's  villa,  near 
Versailles,  "The  German  soldier 
is  not  naturally  inclined  to  plun- 
dering and  acts  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion, but  the  disposition  thereto 
inevitably  arises  out  of  the  state 
of  war,  especially  when  carried  on 
in  a  rich  country  like  France.  In 
the  Bohemian  campaign  of  1866  it 
was  different,  for  we  were  mostly 
quartered  in  miserable  hovels, 
where  there  was  little  temptation 
to  pillage.  We  officers  are  power- 
less to  prevent  it,  regrettable  as  it 
is.  The  fellows  have  broken  loose 
from  us." 

These  words,  taken  down  at  the 
time,  profoundly  impressed  me, 
and  threw  much  light  on  the  neces- 
sarily demoralising  effects  of  war 
even  on  a  highly  disciplined  army 
such  as  that  of  Germany  was  in  the 
main.  I  am,  however,  bound  to 
add  that  the  villages  in  the  second 
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line  of  German  occupation  seemed 
to  be  held  by  a  lower  type  of  Ger- 
man soldiery,  drawn  from  the 
smaller  German  States,  than  I  ever 
beheld  under  arms  on  German  soil. 

Of  the  greater  offences  of  out- 
rages on  women,  or  breaking  into 
and  committing  acts  of  violence  in 
occupied  houses,  the  German  army, 
as  far  as  I  could  gather,  maybe  com- 
pletely acquitted.  How  different 
the  case  would  have  been  had  the 
French  soldiery  invaded  Germany, 
seems  too  probable  from  their  his- 
torical antecedents,  borne  out  by 
the  remark  made  to  me  by  a 
French  cure  at  the  sight  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  disorderly  army  on  the 
march  to  Sedan  —  "I  trembled 
when  I  reflected  what  outrages 
this  soldiery  might  have  perpe- 
trated on  a  foreign  soil." 

From  Brie  -  Comte  Robert  to 
Versailles,  the  road  was  lined  with 
endless  strings  of  every  kind  of 
waggon  and  cart,  and  the  roadside 
with  not  a  few  carcasses  of  horses, 
which  had  succumbed  from  over- 
press  of  work.  One  poor  beast, 
near  Longjumeau,  had  its  head  and 
neck  raised  up  frozen  from  the 
ground,  and  piteously  turned  to- 
wards the  passer-by. 

In  consequence  of  the  havoc 
which  the  ice  had  wrought  on  the 
pontoon-bridges  over  the  Seine  at 
Villeneuve  St  George,  all  the 
heavy  traffic,  including  the  Feld- 
Postfourgons,  had  to  be  sent  round 
by  Corbeil  to  Lagny,  making  a 
detour  as  considerable  as  if  in  get- 
ting from  Berdmondsey  to  Isling- 
ton you  were  compelled  to  cross 
the  Thames  at  Kingston  instead 
of  by  London  Bridge. 

It  was  very  strange,  on  a  French 
highroad,  to  encounter  a  long  string 
of  those  cumbrous  yellow  Eil- 
wagen  and  their  antiquated  pos- 
tilions, with  the  look  of  which 
every  traveller  in  Germany  used 
to  be  so  familiar.  In  the  rear  of 


the  Eilwagen  followed  a  batch  of 
draggled  undersized  French  prison- 
ers, escorted  by  -a  few  stalwart 
German  dragoons,  who  looked 
gigantic  by  comparison. 

At  Corbeil,  where  the  bridge 
was  intact,  the  rugged  surface  of 
the  ice-bound  Seine  was  flashing 
in  the  sun,  wl  '  '  1  r!  at  last  shown 
himself  again  after  ;>  r-pear- 

ance  for  several  days     r  SJtM,  o 

white  villa  siir  > 

and  gleaming  out  of  dark  clumps 
of  trees,  presented  a  most  cheer- 
ful appearance — the  only  cheerful 
sight  that  had  met  my  eyes  of  late. 
For  the  wanton  destruction  of 
suburban  property  had  happily  not 
extended  quite  so  far  south  as 
Corbeil. 

Having  letters  of  introduction 
to  a  French  family  resident  at 
Essommes,  adjoining  Corbeil,  I 
there  enjoyed  the  first  hospitality 
it  was  my  lot  to  meet  with  during 
my  wintry  drive,  during  which  I 
had  completely  fallen  out  of  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life.  The 
only  return  I  could  make  for  my 
hospitable  reception  was  the  gift 
of  a  box  of  matches — an  article 
which  was  almost  priceless  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
siege,  as  my  hostess  informed  me. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  by  Longjumeau  and  Palis- 
eau,  I  reached  Jouy-en-Josas  just 
as  night  was  falling.  M~  f™'ends 
at  Essommes  having  rennm 
me  to  their  acqnain  ->if.f  *- 

bouchere,  who  posses  '  <-.  •• 

ing  villa  at  Jouy,  I  ^>  - 
thankful  of  the  chanc^  JL  &^v±^ 
a  night's  lodging  in  a  quiet  country 
house. 

As  I  entered  M.  Labouchere's 
hall,  I  was  amused  to  observe  a 
broad-backed  German  officer,  quar- 
tered on  him,  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing the  back -stairs,  bent  nearly 
double  under  the  load  of  a  roebuck, 
the  legs  of  which  he  wore  round 
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his  neck,  and  which  met  under  his 
chin.  The  officer  had  evidently 
been  doing  a  little  poaching,  un- 
beknown to  his  host. 

Poaching  was  indeed,  during  the 
war,  quite  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
Imperial  preserves  at  Versailles, 
St  Cloud,  St  Germain,  and  every- 
*H  apparently  open 

hhe  Versailles 

restaurants  pheasants  and  hares 
(»ly  below  the  price 
charged  for  tium  ordinarily 
iii  xact,  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  which  were  kept  out  c£ 
Paris  by  the  siege,  found  their 
way  to  Versailles  and  other  sub- 
urbs, where  the  officers  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  and  every  one  else 
who  had  money  about  him,  could 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Not 
even  sea-fish  was  wanting. 

In  M.  Labouchere's  drawing- 
room,  where  the  German  officers 
and  the  family  assembled  before 
dinner,  my  friend  of  the  roebuck 
presented  Madame  Labouchere 
with  ^  Ib.  packet  of  best  tea,  which 
had  just  arrived  by  the  military 
post. 

Leaving  Jouy  immediately  after 

an  early  breakfast,  I  drove  quietly 

into  Versailles,   about   four  miles 

distant,    reaching    the   Hotel   des 

Reservoirs  before  10  A.M.  on  New 

Year's  Eve  —  the  eighth  day  out 

from  Sedan.     I  had  accomplished 

1 "°    miles   with   the   same 

^•reat  difficulty  in 

keeping  CD  his  legs  at  times,  owing 

tc  •    e  ^ery  *tate  of  the 

Viiat  Alight,   as   midnight 

Nrew  Year  was  ushered 

in   by   a-'vi,^..    ide    from   Mont 

Valerien. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first 
person  whom  I  encountered  in  the 
precincts  of  the  hotel  was  Mr  John 
Furley,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
to  whom  I  immediately  handed 
the  £100  in  gold  which  Colonel 
Lloyd  Lindsay  (now  Lord  Want- 


age) had  confided  to  me  in  London. 
The  gold  reached  Mr  Furley,  who 
was  just  starting  for  the  Army  of 
La  Loire,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

My  arrival  at  Versailles,  as  chief 
administrator  of  the  '  Daily  News  ' 
Relief  Fund,  was  by  no  means 
unlooked-for.  In  consequence,  I 
was  soon  besieged  with  applications 
of  all  kinds,  and  within  a  few  days 
I  was  deep  in  the  usual  business 
of  relief,  interviewing,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  priests,  pastors, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  mayors,  muni- 
cipal councillors,  charitable  ladies, 
and  visiting  the  destitute.  Of  the 
latter,  besides  the  native  poor,  to 
be  sought  out  in  their  squalid 
quarters,  there  were  large  numbers 
collected  at  Versailles  from  the 
villages  exposed  to  the  double  fire 
of  besiegers  and  besieged  in  the 
zone,  some  six  miles  wide,  imme- 
diately around  Paris. 

These  refugees  were  much  better 
cared  for  than  the  natives,  being 
housed  in  any  available  public 
buildings,  and  fed  by  the  munici- 
pality. With  such  buildings  Ver- 
sailles abounds.  For  the  first  time, 
I  should  imagine,  in  the  present 
century,  tenants  were  found  to 
occupy  them.  The  areas  of  the 
floors  were  portioned  out  in  squares, 
allotted  separately  to  families,  so 
that  family  life  was  not  altogether 
interrupted.  The  children,  play- 
ing in  the  straw,  seemed  as  happy 
as  possible ;  but  to  the  adults  that 
sort  of  life  must  soon  have  become 
intolerable. 

The  arrangements,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  as  good  as  circumstances 
admitted  of,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Versailles  Municipal  Council, 
of  which  the  late  M.  Edmond 
Scherer,  laying  aside  his  critic's 
pen  for  the  nonce,  was  a  most 
active  member. 

With  this  committee  I  estab- 
lished the  most  cordial  relations, 
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and  was  enabled  to  supplement  its 
operations  by  forming  a  Ladies' 
Work  and  Visiting  Committee  on 
the  model  of  that  left  at  Sedan. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
pass  to  circulate  freely  in  the  Ger- 
man lines,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  then  Crown -Prince 
of  Prussia,  I  personally  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  to  visiting 
outlying  places  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  Versailles,  and  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  need  and  feasi- 
bility of  relieving  cases  of  distress 
which  might  still  be  existing  there. 
But  my  investigations  resulted  in 
the  conviction  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  on  any  scale  which 
would  justify  any  attempt  to  or- 
ganise relief  as  long  as  the  siege 
operations  lasted.  For  the  bulk 
of  the  suburban  populations  had 
removed  either  within  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris  or  to  Versailles,  or 
gone  clean  away  to  the  westward. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  relieve  iso- 
lated cases  of  distress  as  I  came 
across  them. 

The  Crown -Prince  of  Prussia, 
who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
"Les  Ombrages,"  a  charmingly 
rustic  straggling  retreat  belonging 
to  Madame  Andre,  received  me 
with  marked  kindness,  of  which 
he  gave  solid  proof  by  giving  di- 
rections to  his  staff  to  furnish  me 
with  the  pass  above  alluded  to. 
The  Crown-Prince,  however,  while 
he  expressed  his  personal  sympathy 
with  the  mission  intrusted  to  me, 
warned  me  that  he  would  not 
vouch  for  the  reception  I  might 
meet  with  from  his  cousin,  the 
Red  -  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
then  engaged  with  General  Chanzy 
and  the  Army  of  La  Loire. 

Nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
than  the  dinner,  at  which  the 
Crown-Prince  entertained  Mr  Odo 
Russell  (afterwards  Lord  Ampt- 
hill)  and  myself.  At  this  dinner,  at 
which  the  staff  of  the  3d  Army  was 


present,  I  happened  to  be  seated 
next  to  General  von  Stosch,  at 
that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Franco-German 
war  the  General  was  gazetted  to 
the  Command  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
German  navy. 

Observing  that  I  had  allowed 
one  of  the  courses  to  pass  un- 
touched, General  von  Stosch  gave 
me  a  friendly  nudge,  and  advised 
me  to  think  better  of  it,  as  there 
was  nothing  else  to  follow.  I  took 
the  hint,  and  have  felt  grateful  to 
the  General  ever  since.  Oc- 
casionally during  dinner,  the 
booming  of  the  big  guns  of  Mont 
ValeYien,  called  by  General  Blu- 
menthal  his  "  Tafel-Musik,"  would 
break  in  upon  the  conversation. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  into 
a  suite  of  low -roofed  drawing- 
rooms,  garnished  all  over  with 
Scripture  texts  in  French.  In  the 
centre  of  these,  the  Crown-Prince 
stood  the  whole  evening  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  smoking 'a  long 
china -pipe  which  our  Princess - 
Royal  had  painted  for  him.  In 
an  adjoining  room,  some  officers  of 
the  staff  played  airs  on  one  of 
Madame  Andre's  pianos. 

On  one  of  the  Sundays  I  passed 
at  Versailles,  I  walked  over  with 
Monsieur  Passa  —  the  Protestant 
minister — to  the  military  academy 
of  St  Cyr.  That  establishment 
was  of  course  closed,  but  the 
burly  porter  at  once  recognised  M. 
Passa.  Addressing  him,  M.  Passa 
remarked,  with  ernpnasis,  "  Au 
moins  vous  avez  bonne  mine."  To 
this  sally  the  porter,  .who  looked 
the  very  picture  of  heafi/h  and 
jollity,  replied  apologetically, 
"  Oui,  monsieur,  mais  je  souffre 
moral  ement." 

When  at  Versailles  it  was  at  first 
my  habit  to  take  my  meals  in  the 
smaller  outer  restaurant  of  the 
Hotel  des  Reservoirs.  The  large 
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inner  salle -a- manger  served  as 
mess  -  room  to  the  officers  "  des 
Grossen  General  -Stabes,"  at  the 
head  of  which  Moltke  used  to 
march  out,  followed  by  the  grey- 
headed Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
command  of  the  Garde-Corps. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
took  my  lunch  there,  there  was 
not  a  vacant  chair  except  at  the 
little  table  occupied  by  Madame 

la  Comtesse  ,  who  obligingly 

offered  me  a  seat,  which  I  naturally 
accepted.  Before  we  had  risen 
from  table,  a  great  clanking  of 
scabbards  was  heard  approaching 
from  the  officers'  mess-room,  and 
presently  the  tall  slender  form  of 
the  great  Moltke  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  Advancing  straight  to 
our  table,  Moltke,  addressing  the 
Countess  in  a  quiet  melodious 
voice,  expressed  his  thanks  to  her 
for  her  devotion  to  the  nursing  of 
the  German  wounded. 

Almost  any  afternoon  Moltke 
was  to  be  seen,  with  his  hands 
folded  behind  his  back,  pacing  the 
parterres  at  the  back  of  the 
Chateau,  dedicated  by  Le  Grand 
Monarque  "  a  toutes  les  gloires 
de  la  France."  Within  those  very 
walls  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the 
early  days  of  that  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1871,  was  crowned  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  German  Princes ! 

During  my  stay  at  Versailles,  I 
went  by  invitation  to  lunch  with 
some  German  officers  quartered  at 
Sevres.  After  lunch  one  of  them 
gave  me  a  mount,  and  accompanied 
me  on  horseback  through  the  woods 
to  the  left,  towards  St  Cloud,  to  a 
Gerir  ,n  siege-battery,  which  had 
just  been  unmasked,  and  which 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of 
Paris.  The  German  battery  faced 
the  French  battery,  at  Le  Point 
du  Jour,  where  the  Seine  passes 
out  of  the  fortifications  to  the 
south  of  Paris.  The  point  where 


we  were  standing  seemed  two 
miles  distant  from  the  French 
guns,  one  of  which  fired  in  our 
direction  as  we  were  looking  that 
way. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  I  received  a  beg- 
ging letter,  addressed  to  me  in 
England,  written  in  very  bad 
French,  from  the  same  German 
officer,  who  recalled  himself  to  my 
recollection,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
as  "Pofficier  qui  vous  a  montr6 
Paris  a  cheval."  The  letter,  dated 
from  Mayence,  contained  the 
modest  request  that  I  should  lend 
the  writer  700  thalers  ! 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
sun  never  shone  once  during  my 
three  weeks'  sojourn  at  Versailles. 
A  raw  frozen  mist  prevailed  almost 
constantly,  and  the  pavements  and 
roads  were  half  coated  with  ice 
and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow, 
making  locomotion  extremely  pain- 
ful to  man  and  beast.  I  have 
never  before,  or  since,  experienced 
so  unbroken  a  spell  of  utterly 
detestable  weather. 

On  one  of  the  worst  days,  I  was 
passing  along  the  broad  Avenue  de 
Paris,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  observed  a  threadbare  but  dis- 
tinguished -  looking  grey  -  haired 
Frenchman,  of  the  old  school,  fur- 
tively picking  up  the  fallen  twigs 
under  the  trees  lining  the  avenue. 
Even  to  those  who  could  pay  for  it, 
fuel  was  at  famine  prices  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  painful  to  think 
how  small  a  blaze  this  poor  old 
gentleman  could  have  lighted  in 
his  attic  with  his  few  twigs  ! 

Of  this  kind  of  respectable  dis- 
tress, shunning  the  public  gaze  and 
very  difficult  of  access,  there  was 
an  unusual  amount  at  Versailles, 
which  is  always  a  favourite  retreat 
of  retired  and  pensioned  officers. 
I  was  pained  to  hear  of  one  of 
those  elderly  French  gentlemen,  of 
good  family,  getting  his  ears  boxed 
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by  a  young  German  officer.  Through 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  which  I 
had  instituted,  I  was  enabled  to 
bring  relief  home  to  some  of  this 
class. 

Versailles  was  naturally  the 
headquarters  of  British  special 
correspondents,  as  well  as  of  the 
German  armies :  our  evenings,  in 
consequence,  were  lively  enough. 
Nor  did  Mr  Odo  Russell,  nor 
General  Walker,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  Crowii- 
Prince,  hold  aloof  from  our  enter- 
tainments. On  one  occasion,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  as  my 
guests  both  Mr  Odo  Russell — 
whom  I  had  safely  convoyed  into 
Sedan  some  weeks  previously — and 
Dr  W.  H.  Russell,  the  father  of 
the  race  of  special  correspondents. 
To  Mr  Sydney  Hall,  the  well- 
known  artist,  I  was  indebted  not 
only  for  agreeable  society,  but 
for  the  lucky  recovery  of  a  belt 
full  of  gold  pieces,  which  I  mis- 
laid in  a  public  part  of  the 
hotel.  Mr  Hilary  Skinner,  the 
well-known  correspondent  of  the 
'  Daily  News,'  whose  conversa- 
tional powers  none  of  his  friends 
are  likely  to  dispute,  contributed 
largely  to  the  general  entertain- 
ment ;  and  once  we  were  favoured 
with  the  visit  of  Mr  Archibald 
Forbes,  who  had  ridden  over  from 
Margency,  on  the  north  side  of 
Paris.  On  that  occasion  the  'Daily 
News'  was  represented  in  full 
force.  At  Versailles,  too,  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
fascinating  personage  Laurence 
Oliphant.  Mr  Oliphant  was  at 
that  time  acting  as  '  Times '  corre- 
spondent with  the  army  operating 
under  the  orders  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who,  as  Mr 
Oliphant  informed  me,  always 
greeted  him  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  morning  with  the 
somewhat  equivocal  salutation, 
"Good-bye,  Oliphant;  good-bye." 


While  at  Versailles,  I  seized 
every  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  German  officers — generally  on 
military  topics.  -But  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  some  impres- 
sive remarks  made  to  me  by  a 
young  officer,  whom  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  found  in  business  in 
Birmingham,  on  quite  a  different 
subject  —  viz.,  missionary  work. 
"It  is  of  little  use,"  he  argued, 
"sending  out  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  to  preach  one  kind  of 
gospel,  while  resident  traders  and 
others,  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  practise  just  the  opposite. 
We  ought  to  begin  the  other  way 
— practise  first,  and  preach  after- 
wards." 

On  January  18th  Versailles  had 
resounded  with  all  kinds  of  fes- 
tivities amongst  the  German  of- 
ficers, who  were  celebrating  their 
Emperor's  birth-  or  name-day.  A 
grand  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Prefecture,  where  the  Emperor  him- 
self resided,  and  before  which  a 
couple  of  sentinels  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  day  and  night. 

While  at  Versailles  Mr  Odo 
Russell  occupied  a  very  modest 
apartment,  in  an  upper  story  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Dr  W.  H. 
Russell  in  the  Place  Hoche.  He 
always  went  on  foot  and  unatten- 
ded to  the  Prefecture.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  informed  me  him- 
self, when  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Emperor,  he  had  slipped  in  be- 
tween the  sentries  —  I  presume, 
when  they  both  had  their  backs 
turned.  Perceiving  Mr  Russell 
just  in  time  to  collar  him,  one  of 
the  men  roughly  demanded,  "Wo 
gehen  sie  denn  hin  ?  "  Mr  Russell 
did  not  make  a  diplomatic  incident 
of  this.  Mr  Russell  told  me  also, 
that  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  late  Emperor  William  observed 
to  him  that  this  was  his  third 
entry  into  France  with  German 
armies;  and  that  on  the  second 
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occasion — i.e.,  in  1815 — he  remem- 
bered dancing  with  Lady  William 
Russell,  Mr  Odo  Russell's  mother. 
Readers  of  the  Crown  -  Prince's 
journal  may  remember  the  passage 
which  describes  the  ordinary  after- 
dinner  evenings  at  the  Prefecture 
being  devoted  to  napping,  when  the 
conversation  flagged,  showing  that 
emperors  and  princes  are  not 
exempt  from  human  infirmities. 

January  1 9th  was  a  rude  awaken- 
ing from  the  festivities  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball  before  Waterloo.  I  cannot 
aver  that  the  great  Moltke  was 
caught  napping,  but  most  other 
people  were,  when  the  guns  of 
Mont  Valerien  and  the  French 
field  -  batteries,  advanced  towards 
the  heights  of  Montretout,  opened 
unexpectedly  on  the  German  lines 
in  advance  of  Garches  and  St 
Cloud. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  last 
and  famous  sortie  from  Paris 
under  General  Trochu.  Quite  un- 
aware that  anything  unusual  was 
going  to  happen,  I  had  made  an 
early  start  from  Versailles,  and  at 
about  8.30  A.M.  found  myself  unex- 
pectedly almost  between  two  fires. 
I  had  reached  the  low  ground,  where 
the  high  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Marly  show  conspicuously  above 
the  road  to  St  Germain.  Every 
height  on  all  sides  of  me  was  belch- 
ing forth  shot  and  shell,  and  the 
air  was  rent  with  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ploding missiles — those  from  the 
German  batteries  passing  clean 
over  my  head,  while  the  French 
failed  to  reach  me. 

It  was  a  tremendous  artillery 
duel,  but  I  could  at  first  make  out 
nothing  else.  Later  on,  however, 
as  I  mounted  the  terrace  of  St 
Germain  and  took  up  my  station 
at  the  Pavilion  Henri  IV.,  by  the 
aid  of  a  field-glass  lent  me  by  a 
German  officer  I  could  descry  some- 


thing of  the  movement  of  the  con- 
tending forces. 

The  4th  German  corps,  brought 
round  from  the  north  side  of  Paris, 
had  just  reached  the  south-western 
slope  of  Mont  Valerien,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  the  French  in 
the  rear  as  they  advanced  towards 
the  Park  of  Buzenval.  I  made  out 
with  the  glass  the  horse-artillery 
guns  unlimbering,  and  the  horses 
standing  out  against  the  sky  on  the 
horizon  line. 

This  opportune  arrival  of  the 
4th  corps  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  fight,  which  ended  disastrously 
for  the  French.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  General  Ducrot,  who 
lost  his  way  in  the  low  ground 
about  Rueil,  to  reach  the  field  of 
battle  in  time  with  his  division, 
the  French  never  had  any  chance 
of  success.  The  failure  of  this  final 
sortie  led  to  the  armistice  which 
was  agreed  to  ten  days  later. 

Having  been  intrusted  with 
letters  and  papers  for  Miss  Coutts 
Trotter — an  elderly  lady  residing 
in  a  charming  villa  on  the  slopes  of 
the  terrace  of  St  Germain — I  called 
while  the  battle  was  proceeding,  to 
deliver  my  packets.  Miss  Coutts 
Trotter  was  sagacious  enough  to 
remain  at  her  post  throughout  the 
war,  knowing  full  well  that  her 
presence  alone  could  have  protected 
her  property  from  devastation. 
From  the  windows  of  Miss  Trotter's 
villa,  high  upraised  above  the  Seine 
at  its  feet,  we  could  view  the  battle- 
field as  from  a  box  at  the  opera. 
But  we  were  too  distant  to  see  any 
of  its  horrible  details,  and  were 
just  out  of  range.  There  were,  in 
fact,  two  bends  of  the  Seine  be- 
tween us  and  the  fighting,  which 
was  raging  about  three  miles  away. 

It  was,  however,  sufficiently  near 
to  be  exciting,  especially  as  shortly 
before  I  had  seen  a  cannon  ball 
or  shell  bury  itself  on  the  bank  of 
the  Seine  just  below.  By  Miss 
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Trotter's  pressing  invitation,  I 
agreed  to  remain  the  night  at  her 
villa,  where,  in  full  view  of  the 
cannonade,  we  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dejeuner.  In  my  bedroom 
adjoining,  I  found  .  an  English 
housemaid  airing  my  clean  sheets 
before  the  fire.  What  a  contrast 
with  the  scene  outside  !  Looking 
out  of  my  window  after  nightfall, 
I  could  see  lines  of  camp-fires, 
marking  the  heights  which  had 
been  contested  during  the  day. 
Next  morning,  January  20th,  at 
4  A.M.,  when  I  opened  my  shutters 
and  looked  out  into  the  pitchy 
darkness,  the  rattle  of  musketry 
made  itself  so  distinctly  heard, 
that  I  was  persuaded  that  the 
battle  was  beginning  over  again. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
I  understand  that  the  firing  pro- 
ceeded from  a  French  battalion 
which  had  lost  its  way — perhaps 
one  of  General  Ducrot's — coming 
unexpectedly  into  contact  with  the 
enemy. 

In  order  to  get  more  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  the  previous  day  than  was 
obtainable  at  St  Germain,  I  drove 
back  to  Versailles,  and  learned 
how  completely  the  sortie  had 
failed.  In  the  afternoon  I  re- 
turned to  my  hostess  with  the  news, 
which  she  was  very  anxious  to  have. 

Early  next  morning,  Saturday, 
January  21st,  I  continued  on  my 
way  northward,  making  for  Mar- 
gency, where  Mr  Archibald  Forbes 
had  invited  me  to  spend  the  Sun- 
day with  him.  Following  the 
road  between  the  vast  forest  of 
St  Germain  on  my  left,  and  the 
Seine  on  my  right,  below  me,  as 
far  as  Maisons,  I  enjoyed  as  much 
of  the  extensive  view  over  the 
plain  of  Argenteuil  as  the  frozen 
mist  admitted  of.  The  bridge 
having  been  blown  up  which,  be- 
fore the  war,  carried  the  road  over 
the  Seine  from  Maisons  to  Sar- 


trouville,  I  was  reduced  to  cross- 
ing the  river  by  the  railway  bridge, 
which  somehow  had  escaped  de- 
struction. Striking  northward 
from  Sartrouville,  in  order  to 
give  the  French  guns  a  some- 
what wider  berth  than  Mr  Forbes 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  mak- 
ing a  shorter  cut  to  Margency,  I 
made  for  Ermon  station — a  sort 
of  Clapham  Junction  on  the  north 
side  of  Paris. 

Neither  at  Versailles  nor  at  St 
Germain  was  there  much  visible 
destruction  of  property,  both 
places  having  retained  their  in- 
habitants. But  anything  ap- 
proaching the  wanton  destruction 
and  general  air  of  desolation  which 
prevailed  at  and  around  Ermon  on 
that  January  afternoon  I  never  in 
my  life  experienced.  Not  a  human 
being  was  to  be  seen  anywhere; 
not  a  window  was  unbroken  ;  not  a 
door  was  on  its  hinges ;  not  a  fence 
nor  gate  was  standing ;  and  every 
lawn  and  waste  place  was  strewn 
with  some  sort  of  paper  litter, 
myriads  of  torn  and  untorn  letters 
and  accounts  lying  scattered  every- 
where. Every  house,  excepting 
an  occasional  one  occupied  by  a 
superior  officer,  and  every  chest  of 
drawers  in  every  house  for  miles 
round,  had  been  turned  inside 
out.  The  ground  was  white  with 
a  double  coating  of  snow  and 
paper  litter,  and  the  air  thicken- 
ing with  frost  and  fog. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  I  drove 
into  the  precincts  of  the  villa 
occupied  by  Mr  Archibald  Forbes 
at  Margency.  This  villa  had  been 
assigned  to  Mr  Forbes  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Sax- 
ony, to  whose  headquarter  he  was 
attached,  as  '  Daily  News '  war 
correspondent.  It  was  while  thus 
engaged  that  Mr  Forbes  achieved 
the  beginning  of  his  great  reputa- 
tion. 

We  spent  our  Sunday  in  visiting 
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the  northern  suburban  retreats  of 
Parisians,  of  which  Montmorency 
forms  the  centre.  In  the  morning 
we  penetrated  eastwards  as  far  as 
Villiers-le-Bel,  where  a  train  was 
drawn  up,  in  the  act  of  disgorging 
German  infantry,  just  brought 
back  from  St  Quentin,  whither 
they  had  been  conveyed  as  rein- 
forcements to  General  Goeben,  who 
gained  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  sortie 
from  Paris  took  place. 

Near  Villiers  -  le  -  Bel  we  en- 
countered a  party  of  officers  of  the 
Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  whose 
white  tunics  were  at  first  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  surround- 
ing snow.  To  iny  agreeable  sur- 
prise, on  coming  close  up  to  them, 
I  recognised  among  them  a  Prus- 
sian baron,  an  old  acquaintance, 
with  whom  I  had  made  excursions 
in  Switzerland.  The  Baron  at  once 
gave  me  an  invitation  to  mess  for 
the  following  day,  when  I  should 
be  passing  through  their  lines. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr  Forbes  and 
I  visited  the  Lake  of  Enghien  and 
the  villa,  where,  in  a  sort  of  garden- 
room,  was  then  to  be  seen  the 
famous  statue  of  Madame  George 
Sand  by  her  son-in-law.  There 
she  reclined  in  a  half  recumbent 
pose,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
supported  by  the  bent  elbow.  A 
still  freezing  desolation  reigned 
around  —  a  not  altogether  unbe- 
coming setting  for  that  grave,  re- 
poseful marble  figure ! 

At  some  very  unearthly  hour 
on  Monday  morning,  when  it  was 
pitch  dark  and  the  thermometer 
somewhere  near  zero,  Mr  Forbes 
woke  me  up,  asking  whether  I 
felt  inclined  to  accompany  him, 
then  and  there,  to  a  bombardment 


which  he  confidently  expected 
would  open  before  daylight  from 
a  fort  near  St  Denis.  I  respect- 
fully declined,  and  several  hours 
later,  but  still  not  late — i.e.,  about 
8  A.M. — started  on  my  road  north- 
eastward in  my  dog-cart,  drawn 
by  my  indefatigable  little  horse, 
which  had  not,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  enjoyed  even  a  Sabbath's  rest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  friendly 
than  the  reception  I  met  with  from 
the  Baron  and  his  brother  officers. 
Hitherto,  whenever  unintroduced 
I  had  encountered  a  Prussian 
"Junker,"  I  had  found  him  cold 
and  stiff  as  steel.  But  the  thaw 
was  now  complete.  We  had  oy- 
sters and  champagne  for  lunch, 
and  the  famous  pea -sausage  ap- 
peared at  dinner,  as  main  ingredi- 
ent in  a  most  excellent  soup. 

At  about  9  P.M.  I  took  my  leave, 
having  been  provided  with  the 
watchword,  in  case  of  being  chal- 
lenged on  my  road  to  Dammartin, 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  night. 
However,  before  I  had  got  half- 
way, the  combination  of  an  excel- 
lent dinner  and  the  frosty  air  re- 
sulted in  my  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
and  the  watchword  dropping  out 
of  my  mind.  I  was  fortunately 
unchallenged,  and,  on  presenting 
the  billet  with  which  I  had  been 
provided  for  a  night's  lodging  at 
Dammartin,  was  accommodated 
with  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  a 
coachbuilder's  between  two  car- 
riages. Beyond  Dammartin  there 
was  little  or  no  evidence  of  devasta- 
tion. It  was  an  inexpressible  relief 
to  pass  once  more  through  villages 
wearing  something  of  a  peaceful 
air,  imparted  by  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  unsmashed  doors  and 
windows. 

W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HALL. 
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THE    BURN. 

I  SAT  on  a  grey  crag  of  Scotland's  shore, 

A  book  upon  my  knee,  wherein  I  read 

Of  that  thrice-happy  English  Brook  that  found 

A  sacer  vates  in  the  laurelled  bard 

Who  sang  of  Arthur  and  of  Wellington. 

And  as  I  read,  a  gurly  Scottish  Burn, 

Torn  in  its  struggling  with  the  horned  rocks, 

That  fenced  the  margin  of  the  jealous  brine, 

Disturbed  me  with  its  noise,  and  dashed  its  spray 

Upon  the  page,  until  I  raised  my  head, 

And,  not  without  some  touch  of  patriot  shame, 

"O  Burn!"  I  cried,   "be  still,  that  I  may  hear 

The  fine  crisp  accents,  dainty,  musical, 

Of  your  south-country  cousin.     What  have  you 

To  set  against  that  gaily  chattering  tale 

Of  lawns,  and  garden-plots,  and  level  fields? 

Whence  come  you  ?     Speak,  if  you  have  aught  to  say." 


I  come  from  distant  sunset  peaks 
Where  eagles  track  their  quarry, 

My  fountain-head  the  red  deer  seeks 
In  the  lone  mountain  corrie. 

By  stormy  cliff  and  frowning  crest 
My  infant  waves  go  streaming, 

By  lichened  crags  in  ruby  drest, 
With  frosted  silver  gleaming. 

From  ledge  to  ledge  I  flash  and  spring 

Of  shelving  precipices, 
A  million  diamond  gems  I  fling 

To  deck  the  fir-tree's  tresses. 

Down  splintered  chasms  I  rave  and  reel, 

A  torrent  madly  foaming; 
And  then  through  witching  glens  I  steal, 

By  lovers  in  the  gloaming. 
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Upon  my  banks  in  fairy  bands 

The  blue-bells  sing  together ; 
For  very  joy  I  clap  my  hands 

Among  the  blooming  heather. 

In  shimmering  dusk  of  wooded  glade 

The  branches  meet  above  me ; 
But  lights  come  glinting  through  the  shade, 

For  well  the  sunbeams  love  me. 

I  smooth  my  ripplings  as  I  pass 

Below  the  daisied  green, 
The  solitary  birch  to  glass, 

The  long-haired  forest-queen. 

Her  willing  slave,  I  kiss  her  feet, 

And, — guerdon  sweet  of  duty  ! — 
She  shields  me  from  the  fierce  noon-heat, 

And  glads  me  with  her  beauty. 


Sometimes,  well  pleased,  I  break  my  course, 
And  sleep  from  night  to  morning ; 

The  miller  wants  my  gathered  force 
To  set  his  old  wheel  turning. 

He  lifts,  when  dawn  is  on  the  hill, 
The  sluice ;  then  forth  I  sally, 

And  with  the  music  of  the  mill 
I  wake  the  slumbering  valley. 

And  oh,  the  happiness  to  see 

The  miller's  children's  faces, 
When  out  they  rush  to  sport  with  me 

In  gambollings  and  races. 

By  broomy  knowes  and  hazel  scrub 

In  windy  upland  passes, 
I  form,  Ha  !  ha  !  the  washing-tub 

For  gleesome  Highland  lasses. 

In  rock-hewn  basin,  glittering  bright, 
I  curl,  and  glance,  and  eddy 

Round  fair  feet  treading  linen  white, — 
To  think  on't  makes  me  giddy. 
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In  tranced  calm  of  summer  night, 

When  cloudless  moonlight  fills 
With  chastened  splendour,  gently  bright, 

The  circuit  of  the  hills; 

When  dew  lies  deep  on  bower  and  brake, 

And  on  the  sparkling  fern, 
And  ghost-like  thistles  seem  to  shake 

Upon  the  haunted  'cairn  ; 

Through  silver  gleam,  through  purple  gloom, 

In  that  enchanted  hour, 
Slow  glide  I  by  the  martyr's  tomb, 

Pale  church,  and  feudal  tower. 

With  low,  melodious  lulling  tune 

I  steal  by  cliffs  and  scaurs, 
In  measured  music  with  the  moon 

And  with  the  rolling  stars. 

And  when  the  crimson  glimpse  of  day 

Fires  rowan-tree  and  willow, 
I  bound  at  last  into  the  bay, 

To  battle  with  the  billow. 

PETER  BAYNE. 
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THE     OLD     SALOON. 


AGAIN  the  time  for  New- Year 
greetings,  for  the  d cawing  closer 
of  friendly  ties,  for  the  summings- 
up  that  multiply  upon  us  as  we 
go  farther  on  our  way,  and  the 
anticipations  that  lessen  as  the 
milestones  go  by.  How  quick  the 
current  flows  !  and  how  leisurely 
it  was  in  the  old  times — what  a 
world  of  space  between  two  Christ- 
mases ! — time  enough  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  life,  and  make  the 
world  new.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
to  realise,  for  those  who  have  past 
the  expectant  period  of  life,  how 
entirely  it  still  exists  for  others, 
and  how  many  are  eager  on  the 
threshold,  as  we  used  to  be,  not 
knowing  what  a  year — nay,  a  day 
— may  bring  forth  for  them.  Those 
who  are  parents  enter  into  it  more 
or  less  by  the  reflection  from  minds 
which  are  still  half  their  own,  and 
indeed  we  all  enter  into  by  that 
mingled  action  of  recollection  and 
sympathy  which  link  the  genera- 
tions together.  The  time  was  once 
when  to  write  a  new  numeral  at  the 
head  of  a  letter,  and  pass  from  one 
decade  to  another,  was  half  amusing, 
half  exhilarating.  The  60s  were 
pleasant,  the  70s  friendly.  We 
had  still  a  smile  at  the  thought 
of  going  down-hill.  But  we  pause 
when  we  write  1890  with  a  thrill 
of  unusual  feeling.  The  century 
is  growing  old.  It  is  in  its  last 
stage.  Whatever  it  has  to  do  yet, 
to  complete  the  record,  must  be 
done  in  haste,  before  the  new  cycle 
begins.  The  nineteenth  century  ! 
What  a  fuss  and  outcry  we  have 
made  over  it !  Never  was  any  cen- 
tury so  bepraised  in  all  the  chroni- 
cles of  time.  The  very  words 
suggest  to  us  the  familiar  blare  of 
trumpets,  the  crow  of  triumph — 
electricity,  railways,  and  all  the 


rest  of  it.  But  presently  this  age 
will  be  superseded,  and  another 
come  in.  How  strange  to  change 
from  our  familiar  phraseology  and 
write  the  twentieth  century  !  Pre- 
sently our  old  18 —  will  look  anti- 
quated, a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
our  lives  perhaps,  and  our  works 
along  with  it,  old-fashioned  affairs. 
Ah  !  a  writer  of  last  century,  they 
will  say  of  us.  Already  the  young 
ones  think  the  dress  of  the  fifties 
antediluvian,  and  speak  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  as  we  used  to  do 
of  Addison  and  Steele.  Go  on, 
our  young  friends  !  do  better  !  We 
wish  you  more  power  to  your 
elbows,  as  Mr  Lever's  Irishman 
used  to  say,  though  we  don't  know 
whether  any  Irishman  is  cheerful 
enough  to  say  it  now.  This  is 
one  thing,  by  the  way,  in  which  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  much 
less  amusing  than  our  poor  old 
eighteen  hundreds.  The  jolly 
Irishman  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Paddy  no  longer  dances,  jests,  and 
fights;  "fancy,  freak,  and  spirit" 
have  abandoned  that  resting-place 
among  the  seas  where  fun  still 
flourished  whatever  might  happen 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Irishman  of  to-day  is  grim  and 
gloomy  :  heaven  knows  what  tragic 
hubbub  he  will  reach  to  in  the 
twenty  hundreds  instead  of  the 
wit  and  brightness  of  our  time  :  Mr 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  instead 
of  Mr  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Well,  young  people,  we  wish  you 
joy  of  the  change  !  But  we  prefer 
the  time  that  is  past. 

But  yet  we  cannot  deny  that 
our  dear  century  is  old.  There  is 
an  accumulated  velocity  in  the 
rush  with  which  we  go  down-hill. 
Instinctively,  we  ourselves  who 
write,  and  who  in  all  probability 
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will  never  arrive  at  the  bound- 
aries of  the  new  century,  feel 
a  certain  hurry  in  our  thoughts, 
as  if  we  should  like  to  hasten 
on  and  be  there.  So  we  can  im- 
agine the  patriarchs  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  ninety  would 
rather  like  to  hurry  on  a  little 
to  a  hundred  for  the  sake  of 
the  brag,  and  the  new  sensation 
which  even  blood  dulled  with  age 
seems  to  feel  in  turning  so  big  a 
corner  and  emerging  into  a  new 
age.  For  our  comfort,  however, 
we  may  reflect  that  no  new  age, 
to  the  consciousness  of  any  mortal 
man,  is  ever  more  than  to-morrow. 
The  days  come  singly  one  by  one. 
It  is  a  disappointing  element  to 
fervent  youth  that  this  is  so, 
and  that  the  very  greatest  events 
in  life  make  no  change  in  that 
deliberate  disposition  of  nature. 
You  can't,  at  the  very  fullest  of 
your  living,  grasp  a  handful  of 
hours  as  you  can  of  flowers,  and 
enjoy  them  altogether — the  roses 
and  the  lilies  and  the  carnations, 
and  all  sweet -smelling  things  in 
one  prodigal  nosegay,  drawn  up 
together  in  an  ecstasy  of  frag- 
rance into  your  insatiate  nostrils. 
No,  one  flower  —  one  hour  at  a 
time  is  the  decree  of  nature.  This 
restraint  adds  a  faint  unacknow- 
ledged disappointment  to  such  a 
great  event  in  a  life,  for  instance, 
as  marriage,  which  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  of  all  personal  revolutions. 
Next  day  is  only  —  to-morrow  ! 
The  young  pair  whose  heads  have 
been  whirling  in  endless  dream- 
ings  of  the  new  and  unknown,  the 
Vita  Nuova,  the  other  world, 
stand  facing  each  other,  a  little 
amazed,  and  find  the  old  accus- 
tomed earth  jar  under  their  feet — 
not  celestial  cycles  of  air  win- 
nowed by  mounting  wings,  but 
plain  and  sober  paths  such  as 
they  trod  before.  They  are  very 
happy,  of  course,  but  they  are  a 
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little  startled  to   find    everything 
as  before. 

Dear  reader,  yon  and  we  were 
not  married  yesterday.  We  have 
been  bound  to  each  other  this 
many  a  year.  When  you  open 
the  new  brilliant  envelope,  and 
find  the  old  brown  familiar  cover, 
it  will  be  with  the  sensation  with 
which  old  mates  and  comrades 
meet  each  other.  Give  you  good 
morrow,  old  friend  !  If  we  per- 
sonally don't  spring  over  the 
boundary  as  we  once  did,  with  a 
vault  from  one  decade  to  another, 
it  is  because  a  step  more  dignified 
is  more  appropriate,  and  because 
we  know,  with  quiet  satisfaction 
and  a  little  laugh  at  the  young 
ones,  that  we  shall  find  it  just  the 
same  as  on  the  other  side.  We 
should  not  have  known  it  was 
1890  but  for  the  fuss  made  about 
it  in  the  new  almanacs,  and  the 
bells  that  "  ring  out  the  old,  ring 
in  the  new,"  with  so  little  effect 
upon  the  course  of  events.  Yet, 
hark  you,  old  companion  !  this  is 
for  your  private  ear.  Let  it  be 
supposed  to  be  uttered  in  a  whisper 
between  us  and  you.  For  '  Maga ' 
has  no  notion  of  ever  being  old; 
and  if  she  still  entertains  an 
ancient  vassal,  like  the  present 
writer,  loyally  under  her  flag, 
has  hard  ado  to  manage  it  some- 
times in  face  of  the  press  of  the 
young  men-at-arms,  who  hope  to 
carry  that  banner  farther  than 
we  have  yet  done.  These  young 
contributors  will  push  us  out  al- 
together by-and-by  —  and  more 
power  to  their  elbows,  we  say 
again !  We  perceive  even  now 
a  faint  cloud,  which  we  will  not 
call  a  frown,  upon  the  brow  of 
our  Editor.  "  Cut  it  short,"  he 
would  say  (if  he  were  not  too 
polite),  as  we  once  heard  the 
brethren  say  in  a  Methodist  prayer- 
meeting  to  an  aged  leader,  whose 
devotions  were  apt  to  be  too  much 
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prolonged.  And  so  we  shall — and 
proceed  to  our  proper  business, 
which,  after  all,  is  to  talk  about 
books,  and  not  to  maunder  about 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  year. 
And  the  year  comes  in  royally 
with  two  poets,  our  two  old  poets, 
the  great  singers  of  our  time,  both 
bringing  their  wintry  garlands 
to  deck  the  old  century.  Talk  of 
youth  and  its  achievements  !  The 
young  ones  are  only  chirping ; 
their  voices  are  callow ;  we  can't 
tell  what  they  may  yet  come  to. 
When  the  century  was  young  we 
had,  indeed,  young  voices,  about 
which  there  was  no  mistake — a 
whole  army  of  them.  What 
names  ! — Byron,  Shelley,  Keats — 
young  Dsemons,  strong  -  winged 
Earth  -  Angels,  made  of  fire  and 
flame.  Their  lamps  of  light  were 
too  much  for  young  hands  to 
carry,  and  too  terrestrial,  lighted 
from  the  fires  under  rather  than 
over  the  globe,  bituminous,  full  of 
explosives  and  dangerous  deton- 
ating elements.  But  now  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
age,  it  is  a  curious  parallel  and 
contrast  to  find  that  the  Great 
Twin  Brethren,  the  two  whose 
supremacy  no  one  can  contest, 
are  both  of  them  crowned  with 
the  snows  of  life,  full  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  men,  true 
laureates  of  their  century,  though 
only  one  can  wear  the  national 
crown.  Tennyson  and  Browning  ! 
Your  Morrises  (the  big  and  the 
little),  your  Swinburne,  who  will 
never  be  old,  have  each  their 
school  of  disciples.  (We  need  not 
add  that  the  little  one,  whom  we 
do  not  further  particularise,  has 
much  the  biggest  school.)  But  to 
our  veterans  all  the  English  world 
is  subject,  with  a  breadth  of  recog- 
nition which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
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see.  And  the  beginning  year, 
which  has  already  brought  both 
into  the  field,  has  gained  a  dis- 
tinction already  in  its  first  step 
into  life  by  this  means. 

Mr  Browning's  little  volume1 
takes  its  name  from  a  pleasant 
conceit,  never  absolutely  recorded 
in  literature,  but  handed  down  by 
fond  tradition,  which  makes  of  the 
name,  Asolo,  of  a  certain  village  in 
the  old  Veneto,  once  famous,  a 
verb,  "  Asolare  ;  to  disport  in  the 
open  air,  amuse  one's  self  at  ran- 
dom." It  is  accordingly  asolando 
in  the  way  of  sport  and  rural  pas- 
toral pastime  such  as  went  on  at 
that  famous  palace -hamlet,  that 
our  poet,  one  of  the  Italianissimi, 
loving  his  Yenice  as  he  had  loved 
his  Florence,  and  as  the  poets  love, 
now  presents  himself  before  us.  It 
was  the  court  of  Caterina  Cornaro, 
once  Queen  of  Cyprus,  who  gave 
up  her  kingdom  to  the  State  (much 
against  her  will,  the  chroniclers 
say),  which  was  held  at  Asolo ; 
and  there  mirth  and  music  had 
their  home,  and  solemn  masques 
were  held,  and  revels  of  every 
poetic  kind,  with  youths  and  maid- 
ens in  lovely  procession,  crowned 
with  myrtles  and  roses ;  and  old 
Bembo,  that  old  dilletante  and 
aesthetic,  who  got  a  cardinal's  hat 
in  the  end  of  his  days  because  he 
had  been  so  high  fantastical  all  his 
life,  and  such  a  connoisseur  in 
gems  and  ornaments  and  Greek 
relics,  invented  the  verb.  All  this 
is  very  pretty  to  begin  with,  and 
the  dedication  is  pretty  which  the 
old  poet  addresses  to  his  genial 
and  generous  hostess  in  her  palazzo 
upon  the  Grand  Canal,  she  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  asolare,  and 
fill  the  Venetian  nights  with 
music  and  fine  company,  and  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  the  gondoliers. 


1  Asolando.      Fancies  and  Facts.     By  Robert  Browning.      London :   Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  after  this 
that  Mr  Browning  will  put  many 
of  the  graver  productions  of  his 
genius  into  this  basket  of  dainties, 
among  the  soft  songs  of  the  love 
which  is  half  a  merry  masquing, 
and  verses  that  seem  to  swing  with 
the  swaying  of  the  fine  processions 
all  linked  together  with  chains  of 
flowers.  Here  is  one  snatch  of 
melody  which  might  very  well 
have  been  sung  as  the  line  wound 
in  over  the  garden  path  and  along 
the  marble  pavement,  Bembo  with 
a  careful  brow  supervising  every 
careless  couple,  as  they  went  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  Queen 
— once  of  Cyprus,  now  of  society 
and  poetry  and  prettiness,  and  all 
the  pageants  which  the  old  Ven- 
etians loved  : — 

"  What  girl  but,  having  gathered  flow- 
ers, 

Stript  the  beds  and  spoilt  the  bowers, 
From  the  lapful  light  she  carries 
Drops  a  careless  bud  ? — nor  tarries 
To  regain  the  waif  and  stray  : 
'  Store  enough  for  home' — she'll  say. 

So  say  I  too  :  give  your  lover 
Heaps  of  loving — under,  over, 
Whelm  him — make  the  one  the  wealthy ! 
Am  I  all  so  poor  who — stealthy 
Work  it  was  ! — picked  up  what  fell : 
Not  the  worst  bud — who  can  tell  ?  " 

Or  here  is  another,  where  the 
masquing,  and  the  ornate  words, 
and  the  antiquated  elaborate  com- 
pliments are  otherwise  treated,  and 
reduced  to  the  truer  and  more 
wholesome  level  of  honest  life  : — 

"  '  So  say  the  foolish  ! '     Say  the  fool- 
ish so,  Love  ? 
'Flower  she  is,  my  rose/ — or  else 

'  My  very  swan  is  she ' — 
Or  perhaps   '  Yon  maid-moon,  blessing 

earth  below,  Love, 
That  art  thou  ! ' — to  them,  belike :  no 
such  vain  words  from  me. 

'  Hush,    rose,     blush  !   no    balm    like 

breath,'  I  chide  it : 
«  Bend  thy  neck  its  best,  swan, — hers 
the  whiter  curve  ! ' 


Be  the  moon  the  moon:   my  Love   I 

place  beside  it : 

What  is  she?     Her  human    self, — 
no  lower  word  will  serve." 

This  is  the  true  last  word  of 
genuine  poetry :  the  poet  pauses 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  conceits, 
and  breaks  the  fantastic  proces- 
sion, and  throws  away  the  garlands 
to  recognise  true  life  and  love 
and  nature,  the  modest  truth 
which  is  above  all.  It  is  needful 
to  the  very  grace  of  the  old  page- 
ant that  there  should  be  some 
one  standing  by  to  humour  and 
indulge  the  revellers,  yet  point  the 
better  way.  But  next  page  he 
is  rhyming  again,  asolando,  about 
pearls  and  girls  and  blossoms  and 
sunshine.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
verse-making  of  youth.  There  is  a 
grave  tone  even  in  its  fooling  that 
betrays  itself,  a  deeper  thought, 
too  deep  perhaps  for  the  general, — 
as  when  the  lady  chooses  for  her 
highest  type  of  love  not  the  hero 
or  the  chevalier  whose  allegiance 
is  an  honour,  but  the  poor  wretch, 
however  debased,  who  looks  to 
her  and  her  alone  as  his  all  of 
good.  This  is  something  too  pro- 
found for  Asolo.  The  same 
thought  is  in  the  first  and  briefest 
of  the  "  Bad  Dreams,"  a  series  of 
weird  imaginations  in  which  the 
torture  of  an  uncanny  vision,  and 
the  confusion  it  brings,  are  power- 
fully set  forth.  The  following  is 
the  most  simple  and  perfect : — 

"  Last  night  I  saw  you  in  my  sleep; 
And  how  your  charm  of   face  was 

changed  ! 
I  asked,  'Some   love,    some   faith  you 


You  answered,  '  Faith  gone,  love  es- 
tranged.' 

Whereat  I  woke — a  twofold  bliss  : 
Waking   was   one,   but   next    there 

came 

This  other  :   '  Though  I  felt,  for  this, 
My   heart    break,   I.  loved    on   the 
same." 
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Mr  Browning's  lovers,  however, 
will  understand  that  he  cannot  go 
on  for  ever  asolando  (the  word  is 
very  tempting),  but  must  soon  get 
to  subjects  more  weighty  than  love- 
songs  and  processional  marches. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
new  poems  is  the  "  Imperante  Au- 
gusto  Natus  est" — the  panegyric 
of  godlike  Caesar,  and  claim  for  a 
seat  on  Olympus,  Jove's  own,  yield- 
ed to  the  all-conquering  Emperor, 
which,  amid  the  roar  and  gossip 
of  the  vestibule  at  the  Thermae,  a 
courtly  poet  has  been  reading  to 
the  unanimous  crowd.  "  Be  Caesar 
God  ! "  is  a  cry  which  sickens  a 
little  the  spectator  who  has  been 
listening,  makes  him  feel  as  if 

"  I  somehow  wanted  air, 
And  found  myself  a-pacing  street  and 

street, 

Letting  the  sunset,  rosy  over  Rome, 
Clear  my  head,  dizzy  with  the  hubbub ; " 

but  who,  as  he  goes,  follows  the 
argument  with  himself,  proving 
Caesar's  greatness  by  all  that  he 
has  done  and  won,  the  temples 
and  palaces  on  every  side,  the  do- 
mination of  his  image  over  the 
city,  the  high  offices  he  has  held — 

"For  the  great  deeds  flashed  by  me, 

fast  and  thick 
As  stars  which  storm  the  sky  on  autumn 

nights  " — 

until,  incapable  of  pursuing  this 
splendour  of  achievement  further, 
he  asks  himself,  if  Caesar  looms 
thus  large  upon  himself,  a  man  of 
senatorial  rank  and  somebody, 
with  what  superlative  greatness 
must  he  strike  the  crowd  ?  by  the 
leading  of  which  thought,  and  the 
sudden  eloquence  of  a  beggar's 
hand  thrust  out  for  alms,  and  the 
suggestion  that  he  himself  is  to 
this  mendicant  what  great  Caesar 
is  to  him,  he  flings  a  coin  to  the 
beggar,  and  catches  in  return  a 
glimpse  from  under  the  poor 
wretch's  cloak — 
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"  A  glimpse— just  one  ! 
One  was  enough.    Whose — whose  might 

be  the  face  ? 
That    unkempt   careless    hair — brown, 

yellowish — 
Those    sparkling    eyes    beneath    their 

eyebrows'  ridge 
(Each  meets  each,  and  the  hawk-nose 

rules  between) 
— That   was   enough,  no  glimpse   was 

needed  more  ! " 

For  the  beggar's  face  is  the  face  of 
Caesar,  and  the  terrified  muser  re- 
members the  report  that  once  a- 
year  it  was  the  great  autocrat's 
custom  to  avert  the  envy  of  fate 
by  this  expedient.  How  the  earth 
is  suddenly  cut  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  thinker,  how  he  realises 
the  depths  of  possible  downfall, 
and  that  man,  however  the  poets 
may  proclaim  him  God,  is  the  food 
of  worms,  and  even  the  very  gods 
themselves  not  too  secure,  is  set 
forth  with  fine  dramatic  contrast 
and  completeness. 

"  Who  stands  secure?     Are  even  Gods 

so  safe  ? 

Jupiter  that  just  now  is  dominant — 
Are    not    there    ancient    dismal   tales 

how  once 

A  predecessor  reigned  ere  Saturn  came, 
And  who  can  say  if  Jupiter  be  last  ? 
Was   it    for   nothing   the    grey   Sibyl 

wrote 
'  Caesar    Augustus    regnant,    shall    be 

born 

In  blind  Judea '  —one  to  master  him, 
Him  and  the  universe  ?     An  old  wife's 

tale  ? " 

The  story  of  Beatrice  Signorini 
is  perhaps  the  next  in  importance 
to  this  fine  poem.  It  narrates 
how  her  husband  thought  her  the 
tamest  of  good  women,  and  pined 
for  and  painted  a  nobler  species 
in  the  painter-woman  Artemisia; 
and  bringing  home  the  picture, 
presumed  so  on  his  wife's  mild- 
ness as  to  set  it  before  her — 

"  Whereat  forth-flashing  from 
her  coils 

On   coils    of    hair,    the    spilla    in    its 
toils 
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Of  yellow  wealth,  the  dagger -play- 
thing kept 

To  pin  its  plaits  together,  life-like 
leapt, 

And — woe  to  all  inside  the  coronal  ! 

Stab  followed  stab, — cut,  slash,  she 
ruined  all 

The  masterpiece.  Alack  for  eyes  and 
mouth 

And  dimples  and  endearments — North 
and  South, 

East,  West,  the  tatters  in  a  fury  flew  : 

There  yawned  the  circlet.  What  re- 
mained to  do? 

She  flung  the  weapon,  and,  with 
folded  arms 

And  mien  defiant  of  such  low  alarms 

As  death  and  doom  beyond  death, 
Bice"  stood 

Passively  statuesque,  in  quietude 

Awaiting  judgment." 

In  this  sketch  Mr  Browning 
shows  that  his  hand  has  not  lost 
its  cunning  in  that  peculiar  field 
of  impassioned  poetical  narrative 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his 
own. 

In  another  vein  equally  char- 
acteristic, the  shrewd  and  witty 
old  Pope  of  the  Net  is  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  those  incisive 
and  clear-cut  men  and  women  who 
are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Mr 
Browning's  most  perfect  gift  to  us  : 
and  so  is  the  other  Pope  of  the 
Bean-Feast,  Sixtus  the  great  and 
manful,  whom  the  poet  treats  with 
that  magnifying  and  heroic  sim- 
plicity of  tenderness  and  compre- 
hension which  is  the  most  lumin- 
ous and  delightful  of  mediums,  and 
makes  the  picture  shine. 

When  the  above  words  were 
written,  we  were  as  yet  unaware 
of  what  was  happening  or  about  to 
happen  in  the  old  Venetian  palace 
upon  the  edge  of  that  wonderful 
sea-street  which  is  familiar  with 
so  many  triumphs  and  disasters. 
While  we  were  all  talking  of 
him,  discussing  his  last  offering, 
returning  to  the  endless  criti- 
cisms and  debates  to  which  his 
characteristic  utterance  has  given 


rise,  Robert  Browning  had  passed 
out  of  hearing  of  all  these  voices. 
We  cannot  complain,  even  while 
we  lament,  that  a  man  who  has 
exceeded  the  ordinary  age  of  man, 
should  thus  end  his  days  amid 
the  scenes  he  loved,  and  with 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  him 
around  him.  But  he  was  a  man 
so  robust  and  vigorous,  so  young 
and  full  of  life,  that  the  sorrow  has 
a  mingling  of  surprise  that  he 
should  leave  us  with  so  little  warn- 
ing. It  is  the  extinction  of  a 
great  light,  one  of  the  twin  stars 
which  have  illuminated  our  entire 
generation, — a  poet  such  as  we,  at 
least  of  the  older  race,  will  never 
see  again.  He  has  never  had  per- 
haps the  universal  welcome  ac- 
corded to  his  great  Comrade;  he 
has  been  wanting  in  the  easy 
melody,  the  harmonious  cadence 
of  verse,  which  to  many  ears  is 
the  chief  glory  of  poetry.  But  the 
many  who  love  him  have  loved 
him  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  human 
character  and  emotion  have  been 
the  delight  of  thousands  scarcely 
capable  perhaps  of  comprehending 
the  skill  with  which  he  carried  that 
enlightening  lamp  of  poetry  through 
the  most  intricate  philosophical 
problems.  In  our  own  opinion,  Mr 
Browning's  Men  and  Women — not 
only  that  portion  of  his  works  so 
entitled,  but  the  many  other 
sketches  which  are  scattered 
through  his  later  poems,  some  of 
which  are  even  to  be  found  in  the 
little  volume,  now  adorned  with  so 
sad  yet  so  odorous  a  funeral  gar- 
land, which  lies  all  fresh  from  the 
press  before  us — will  be  his  most 
enduring  work.  The  reality,  the 
power,  the  tenderness  of  these  pro- 
found fathornings  of  men's  thoughts 
and  motives,  are  Shakespearian  in 
depth  and  comprehension,  if  not  in 
the  largeness  of  universal  sym- 
pathy. Of  the  same  character  are 
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the  wonderful  expositions  of  heart 
and  soul,  swayed  by  medieval  im- 
pulses, yet  warm  in  everlasting 
human  passion  and  self-mastery,  in 
the  '  Ring  and  the  Book,'  a  work 
perhaps  too  long  and  too  elaborate 
in  construct! on  ever  to  be  widely  ap- 
preciated as  a  whole.  Amid  all  the 
noble  performances  of  his  genius, 
these  we  think  are  the  special  and 
individual  achievements  which  will 
identify  him  to  posterity.  A  great 
poet  has  gone  from  among  us,  not 
a  singer  of  facile  verse,  but  one 
who  combined  with  his  myrtle 
crown  the  veil  of  the  prophet,  the 
star  of  the  seer.  It  is  touching 
and  delightful  to  think  that  in 
those  last  days,  an  old  man,  yet 
young  at  heart,  he  took  his  pleasure 
asolando,  in  tender  sport  among 
the  flowery  ways  and  half-playful, 
half  -  tender  associations  of  the 
country  which  next  to  his  home 
and  native  land  he  loved  the 
best. 

Lord  Tennyson's  volume  J  is  per- 
haps more  the  work  of  an  old  poet 
than  that  of  Mr  Browning — not, 
indeed,  that  it  is  feebler :  for  though 
every  such  publication  must  be 
more  or  less  a  basket  of  fragments, 
the  ancient  fires  are  in  all  these 
embers,  and  many  of  them  show 
at  once  the  undiminished  melody, 
and  much  of  the  force  as  well  as 
the  grace  of  the  strongest  period. 
"  Romney's  Remorse "  is  a  fine 
poem,  full  of  nature  and  life,  with 
a  grasp  of  the  heart  of  a  tragic 
subject  which  the  younger  Tenny- 
son did  not  always  possess;  and 
many  of  the  shorter  poems  breathe 
all  the  pathos  and  tenderness  of 
those  wealthy  days  when  perhaps 
the  noblest  monument  that  ever 
was  raised  over  a  departed  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
his  dearest  friend.  It  lends  an 


additional  charm  to  many  of  the 
verses  that  they  are  often  personal, 
and  that  in  them  the  familiar  and 
beloved  Singer  of  so  many  years 
speaks  to  his  universe  of  listeners 
with  that  deep  sense  of  their  sym- 
pathy in  his  sorrows  and  the  mus- 
ings of  his  age  which  draws  every 
link  between  us  closer.  The  first 
and  last  poems  of  the  collection 
are  especially  confidences  from  the 
very  heart,  in  one  case  of  a  mourn- 
ing and  bereaved  father,  in  the 
other  of  a  man  who  finds  himself 
on  the  very  verge  and  highest  pin- 
nacle of  life,  very  near  the  stars 
and  mysteries,  looking  out  with 
serene  yet  solemn  eyes  upon  the 
last  step  into  the  unknown.  Both 
have  been  already  so  largely  quoted 
that  we  feel  reluctant  to  repeat 
what  most  of  our  readers  must 
have  almost  learned  by  heart ;  but 
we  may  venture  upon  the  last 
verses  of  the  address  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  whose  great  achieve- 
ments and  statesmanship  the  poet 
might  have  celebrated  had  not  a 
dearer  theme  come  in  between — 
the  kindness  of  the  great  Indian 
Viceroy  to  the  writer's  lost  and 
beloved  son,  dead  in  the  fulness 
of  his  days,  whose  last  letter  had 
conveyed  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  kindness,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten : — 

' '  Sacred  is  the  latest  word  : 

And  now  The  was,  the  Might-have- 
been 

And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen, 
And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heard, 

Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be. 
Not  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell, 
When  That  within  the  coffin  fell 

Fell  and  flashed  into  the  Red  Sea, 

Beneath  a  hard  Arabian  moon 

And  alien  stars.     To  question,  why 
The  sons  before  their  fathers  die, 

Not  mine  !  and  I  may  meet  him  soon. 
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But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endures, 
Nor  settles  into  hueless  grey 
My  memories  of  his  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  you  and  yours." 

Nothing  could  well  be  more 
touching  than  the  lofty  patience 
of  this  "  life's  late  eve,"  too  near 
the  final  explanation  to  struggle  or 
question,  and  the  cadence  of  the 
high  melodious  voice  too  large  to 
falter,  too  profoundly  moved  for 
tears.  We  do  not  ask  for  new 
revelations  of  poetical  greatness 
from  one  who  has  given  so  many. 
The  revelation  of  his  heart  in  the 
deep  and  composed  gravity  of  sor- 
row is  a  far  more  affecting  sight. 

The  story  of  the  painter  who 
abandoned  his  wife  because  of 
• '  jfltf  some  foolish  opinion  among  the 
masters  that  an  artist  was  dragged 
down  by  a  family,  but  who  went 
back  to  her  when  old  and  ill  and 
broken,  to  be  received  and  nursed, 
is  just  such  a  tragic  episode  of 
life  as  has  always  attracted  the 
laureate.  That  his  Mary's  image 
should  have  lingered  with  him 
through  all  the  years  of  separa- 
tion, more  persistent  than  all  the 
beauties  he  painted,  though  only 
now  acknowledged  in  his  late  self- 
recognition,  is  almost  a  surprise  to 
the  dying  man. 

"  I  dream'd   last  night   of   that  clear 

summer  noon, 
When  seated  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to 

foot 
With  your  own  shadow  in  the  placid 

lake, 
You  claspt  our  infant  daughter,  heart 

to  heart. 
I    had    been    among    the    hills,    and 

brought  yQu  down 
A  length  of  staghorn  moss,  and  this 

you  twined 

About  her  cap.     I  see  the  picture  yet, 
Mother  and  child.     A  sound  from  far 

away, 
No    louder    than    a    bee    among    the 

flowers, 

A  fall  of  water  lulled  the  noon  asleep. 
You  stilled  it  for  the  moment  with  a 

song 


Which    often   echo'd    in    me   while   I 

stood 

Before  the  great  Madonna-masterpieces 
Of  ancient  Art  in  Paris  or  in  Rome. 

Mary,  my  crayons  !  if  I  can  I  will. 
You  should  have  been — I  might  have 

made  you  once, 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know  you 

now, 
The  true  Alcestis,  of  the  time.     Your 

song- 
Sit,  listen  !     I  remember  it,  a  proof 
That  I — even  I — at  times  remembered 

you." 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  critical, 
we  might  say  that  the  dramatic 
sketch  called  "The  King"  would 
have  been  better  left  in  its  drawer ; 
and  that  even  the  poem  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  for  such  "a 
compliment.  But  we  are  in  no 
mind  to  be  critical.  And  far 
more  interesting  than  the  elabor- 
ate melodies  of  "The  Progress  of 
Spring,"  a  poem  of  youth,  drawn 
out  of  its  long  retirement  to  be 
sent  to  an  old  friend,  are  the 
touching  and  delightful  verses  "  to 
Mary  Boyle,"  the  old  friend  for 
whom  it  was  composed,  when  the 
writer's  bald  head  was  covered 
with  "youthful  curls,"  and  she 
was 

"  A  lover's  fairy  dream, 
His  girl  of  girls." 

He  sends  to  her  to  remind  her 
of  the  spring,  to  cheer  her  grief, 
to  bid  her  come  to  him  to  the 
country,  out  of  dark  and  noisy 
London,  "  This  song  of  spring  " — 

"  Found    yesterday  —  forgotten,    mine 
own  rhyme 

By  mine  old  self, 
As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Time, 

Laid  on  the  shelf — 

A  rhyme   that   flowered   between  the 
whitening  sloe 

And  kingcup  blaze, 

And  more  than  half  a  hundred  years 
ago, 

In  rick-fire^days." 
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In  this  changed  world,  looking 
back,  he  recalls  that  strange  rustic 
fever  of  the  past,  with  its  foolish 
motives  inspired  by  still  more 
foolish  demagogues,  as  if  destruc- 
tion could  ever  increase  wealth, 
or  the  loss  of  one  in  such  a  way 
be  the  gain  of  another.  "  I  well 
remember,"  he  says,  "  that  red 
night,  when  thirty  ricks" 

*'  All  flaming  made  an  English  home- 
stead hell— 

These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helpt  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the 
well 

Along'the  line." 

That  is  all  over  and  gone,  with 
many  a  trouble  more,  and  this 
'-'life  of  mingled  pains  and  joys," 
in  spite  of  every  creed,  remains 
the  mystery  —  yet  something  is 
gained.  "  Let  golden  youth  be- 
wail," says  the  aged  poet,  thinking 
of  "the  long  walk  thro'  desert 

life  "  which  is  still  before  him 

But 

ft  The  silver  age  should  cease  to  mourn 
and  sigh — 

Not  long  to  wait. 
So  close  are  we,  dear  Mary,  you  and  I, 

To  that  dim  gate." 

Had  we  to  choose  the  tender 
confidences  between  heart  and 
heart  which  the  poet  should  give 
us  in  such  circumstances,  at  such  a 
moment,  imagination  itself  could 
not  demand  anything  more  touch- 
ing and  appropriate.  Still  more 
satisfying,  serene,  and  dear  is  the 
poem  with  which  the  volume 
closes,  which  is  exquisite  alike  in 
feeling  and  expression,  and  if  it 
should  so  be,  an  utterance  worthy 
to  be  borne  in  our  hearts  as  the 
last.  It  is  called  "  Crossing  the 
Bar":- 

' '  Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
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But    such    a   tide    as    moving    seems 


Too  full  for  sound  or  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 

boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark. 

For   though   from   out   our   bourne  of 
Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far ; 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar." 

These  exquisite  words  fill  the  ear 
and  heart  with  the  very  perfection 
of  the  sentiment  of  a  great  depart- 
ure, the  Emigravit  of  the  old  paint- 
er. We  stand  by  reverent  to 
watch  him  as  he  goes  out  into  the 
tranquil  seas  through  the  evening 
shadows,  hushed  yet  expectant, 
looking  with  serene  eyes  where 
the  Pilot  awaits  him,  in  whose 
hands  every  bark  is  secure. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  with 
this  beautiful  swan-song  the  very 
different,  more  energetic  and  vigor- 
ous, less  lofty  and  calm  "Epilogue," 
which  is,  as  it  turns  out,  certainly 
the  last  word  of  his  brother  poet. 
This  is  how  Robert  Browning 
speaks  to  his  friends,  to  those 
that  loved  him  most,  out  of  the 
unknown. 

"At  the  midnight,  in  the  silence  of  the 

sleep-time, 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free  ; 
Will  they   pass   to   where — by   death, 

fools  think,  imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who   once   so  loved  you, 
whom  you  loved  so, 
Pity  me  ? 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mis- 
taken : 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish, 

the  unmanly  ? 

Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did 
I  drivel 

Being — who  ? 
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One  who  never   turned   his  back,  but 

marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  : 
Never    dreamed    though    right    were 

worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held   we    fall  to   rise,    are  baffled   to 
fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday,  in  the  bustle  of  man's 

work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer, 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back,  and 

as  either  should  be, 

Strive   and  thrive,    cry   '  Speed  !  fight 
on,  fare  ever 

There  as  here  ! '  " 

Our  age  is,  as  we  all  know,  one 
of  sentimental  doubt  and  indiffer- 
ence to  spiritual  things,  in  which 
Christianity  is  so  often  abolished 
by  popular  novels  and  otherwise, 
that  its  disciples  are  thrust  out 
of  court  and  silenced  in  their  old- 
fashioned  pertinacity.  That  this 
great  nation  thinks  far  otherwise 
in  its  deep  heart  we  are  certainly 
persuaded  :  and  nothing  could  be 
more  significant  and  remarkable 
than  the  closing  utterance  of  these 
guides  of  our  life,  Singers  of  our 
youth,  standard-bearers  of  a  great 
poetic  Age  :  the  strenuous  genius,' 
ever  bursting  mechanical  and  tra- 
ditionary bonds  in  the  force  and 
passions  of  his  verse;  and  the 
calmer,  great  spirit  who  has  hushed 
our  grief  and  inspired  many  of  our 
deepest  thoughts.  While  he  who 
died  in  Yenice  pursues  the  celes- 
tial way  among  the  stars,  ever 
higher  and  higher  as  he  hopes, 
he  who  is  left  to  us  in  England 
awaits  in  a  serene  grandeur  the 
sunset  and  the  final  call.  Happy 
and  glorious  the  country  to  whom 
two  such  voices  speak  good  cheer 
on  the  farthest  verge  of  life  !  And 
may  the  bar  be  still  and  the  Pilot 
near  when  our  last  poet  joins  his 
brother  in  the  Eternal  Hope  ! 


After  the  poets  the  critics  :  and 
we  have  here  a  specimen  of  a  critic 
who  is  of  the  most  cultured  and 
esoteric  type ;  one  of  those  who  de- 
mand a  special  audience,  and  almost 
a  special  education  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  enter  into  the  strain 
of  thought  which  is  almost  too 
superfine  for  human  nature's  daily 
food.  We  remember  our  own  first 
startling  encounter  with  this  refiner 
of  refined  gold,  in  one  of  his  early 
efforts,  when  he  described  the 
Madonna  of  one  of  Botticelli's 
pictures  (a  master  just  discovered, 
so  to  speak,  by  a  new  generation 
of  connoisseurs,  and  rising  into 
notoriety  through  their  judicious 
exertions),  as  accepting  her  divine 
motherhood  with  angry  reluctance, 
and  writing  her  Magnificat  sullenly 
with  rebellion  in  her  heart.  The 
idea  was  so  remarkable,  that  we 
have  ever  since  seen  Mr  Walter 
Pater,  in  our  mind's  eye,  decorated 
with  a  medal  representing  the 
great  tondo  of  Botticelli,  in  ever- 
lasting memory  of  one  of  the  most 
incongruous  and  grotesque  misre- 
presentations ever  invented  by 
man — a  criticism  "  supreme,"  as 
he  would  himself  say,  in  its  in- 
comprehension of  the  faith  and  the 
art  of  the  period  which  he  dis- 
cussed. This  gentleman  has  done 
something  since  to  wipe  out  youth- 
ful indiscretions ;  but  we  allow 
that  prejudice  is  strong,  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  our  Botticelli 
stands  between  us  and  the  more 
mature  work,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  there  is  a  better  harvest 
of  reflection,  and  less  daring  origin- 
ality of  thought. 

We  fall,  however,  into  very 
thorny  ways  when  we  plunge  into 
the  Essay  on  Style,1  in  which  Mr 
Pater's  literary  creed  is  set  forth, 
and  which  he  places  at  the  head  of 
various  milder  chapters  of  literary 
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discussion,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
Appreciations,  of  sundry  poets  and 
works.  To  search  out  the  poetry 
in  prose  and  the  prose  in  poetry 
is,  he  tells  us,  one  of  the  fine  oper- 
ations of  criticism.  "  To  find  in  the 
poem,  amid  the  flowers,  the  allu- 
sions, the  mixed  perspectives,  of  Ly- 
cidas,  for  instance,  the  thought, 
the  logical  structure  : — how  whole- 
some !  how  delightful !  as  to  iden- 
tify in  prose  what  we  call  the 
poetry,  the  imaginative  power, 
not  treating  it  as  out  of  place 
and  a  kind  of  vagrant  intruder, 
but  by  way  of  an  estimate  of  its 
rights,  that  is,  of  its  achieved 
powers,  there."  This  sentence  is 
a  little  difficult  to  follow,  and  its 
cadence  is  not  flowing ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
necessarily  embody  his  theory  in 
his  own  utterance.  For  though 
Mr  Pater  recognises  more  or  less 
the  virtue  of  a  just  selection  of 
facts  or  ideas  in  literature,  and  of 
that  individual  view  which  dis- 
tinguishes history,  for  instance, 
from  a  mere  record  of  events,  the 
chief  point  upon  which  he  insists 
in  his  discussion  of  style  is  the 
manipulation  of  words,  of  which 
he  speaks  as  a  French  painter 
talks  of  the  values  of  colour,  yet 
in  a  more  absolute  sense.  For 
colour  has  a  gradation  and  mean- 
ing of  its  own,  and  it  is  possible 
to  produce  something  that  will 
please  the  eye  and  be  pleasantly 
suggestive  to  the  mind  by  a  study 
in  tones  and  tints,  a  sort  of  simu- 
lated landscape  or  drama ;  whereas 
it  would  be  difficult  so  to  mass 
and  group  words  dissociated  from 
their  meaning  as  to  please  any- 
body or  attain  any  serious  effect. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  it  is 
very  necessary  to  draw  when  the 
writer  uses  terms  belonging  to 
one  art  to  elucidate  and  explain 
another.  It  is  possible,  for  in- 
stance, to  work  out  the  scheme 


of  a  picture  so  as  to  concentrate 
its  effect,  as  if  that  were  the  sole 
effect  intended,  in  one  clear  tone, 
the  high  light  which  gives  soul 
and  animation  to  the  picture ;  but 
when  Mr  Pater  tells  us  that  he 
"  fears  to  miss  the  least  promising 
composition  "  among  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  "lest  some  precious 
morsel  should  be  lying  hidden 
within — the  few  perfect  lines,  the 
phrase,  the  single  word,  perhaps, 
to  which  he  often  works  up 
mechanically  through  a  poem  al- 
most the  whole  of  which  may  be 
tame  enough," — we  fail  to  follow 
his  argument.  To  what  single 
word  could  Wordsworth,  or  any 
other  poet,  work  up  mechanically, 
so  as  to  move  us  to  rapture  at  the 
end  when  the  effect  was  attained  1 
Could  it  be  Helvellyn  1  (a  beautiful 
word),  or  Skiddaw1?  (not  so  fine), 
or — what  ?  We  have  all  heard  of 
Mesopotamia,  though  we  little  ex- 
pected to  find  an  advocate  for  its 
sweetness  in  such  an  apostle  of  the 
cultured. 

We  submit  that  this  is  as  near- 
ly pure  nonsense  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  assertion  given  forth  ex 
cathedra  and  with  a  bland  con- 
sciousness of  authority,  to  be. 
Mr  Pater  himself  has  used  as 
many  words  as  most  men — more, 
we  think,  in  many  cases  than  his 
subject  demanded  —  and  nobody 
would  have  been  better  qualified 
to  give  examples  of  the  one  single 
word  to  which  a  great  poet  may 
be  working  up  through  all  the  long 
range  of  a  poem  otherwise  tame 
enough ;  but  he  does  not  suggest 
any  that  would  be  worth  so 
elaborate  a  process.  We  remem- 
ber a  friend  of  our  own,  and  an 
admirable  writer,  who  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  an  Ode  to 
Miss  So-and-so,  and  began  with 
a  great  Oh  ! — but  either  finding 
inspiration  fail  him,  or  exhaust- 
ed by  the  effort  of  putting  that 
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pregnant  monosyllable  on  paper, 
he  then  collapsed  and  wrote  no 
more, — thus  attaining  the  great 
effect  of  a  perfect  and  solitary 
word,  without  the  painful  process 
of  writing  mechanically  up  to  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying 
out  to  perfection  another  rule; 
for  "The  true  artist,"  says  Mr 
Pater,  "may  be  best  recognised 
by  his  tact  of  omissions" — a 
quality  nobly  remarkable  in  this 
arrested  poem,  spell-bound  by  the 
first  note  of  its  own  eloquence. 
"J'aiinerois  mieux  avoir  fait  ce 
oh  !  oh  !  qu'un  poe'me  epique,"  says 
the  ever-delightful  Precieuse.  The 
reader  will  see  that  we  are  much 
more  kind  to  him  than  Mr  Pater, 
who  gives  no  instance  of  a  single 
word  which  thus  carries  all  before 
it ;  and  he  will  no  doubt  remind 
himself  of  a  similar  effort  in  the 
Femmes  Savantes,  where  Madame 
Philamonte  finds  a  phrase  to  which 
all  her  poet's  (perhaps  tame  enough) 
verses  have  led  up — "Quoi  qu'on 
die,"  is  the  phrase  in  question — 

"Ce   quoi  qu'on  die  en   dit   beaucoup 

plus  qu'il  ne  semble, 
Je  ne  sais  pas,  pour  moi,  si  chacun  me 

ressemble, 
Mais   j'entends    la-dessous  un   million 

de  mots." 

These  leaders  evidently  felt  the 
charms  of  poetry  as  Mr  Pater 
does,  but  with  more  frankness, 
allowing  us  the  opportunity  of 
admiring  too. 

We  have  here,  however,  diverged 
a  little  from  Mr  Pater's  canons  of 
style,  this  being  a  simple  reference 
to  one  of  its  highest  efforts  attained. 
In  the  following  page  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  the  process  by  which 
such  success  is  achieved. 

"Any  writer  worth  translating  at 
all  has  winnowed  and  searched  through 
his  vocabulary,  is  conscious  of  the 
mode  he  would  select  in  systematic 
reading  of  a  dictionary,  and  still  more 


of  the  words  he" would  reject  were  the 
dictionary  other  than  Johnson's ; — and 
doing  this  with  his  peculiar  sense  of 
the  world  ever  in  view,  in  search  of  an 
instrument  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  that,  he  begets  a  vocabulary 
faithful  to  the  colouring  of  his  own 
spirit  and  in  the  strictest  sense  original. 
That  living  authority  which  language 
needs,  lies  in  truth  in  its  scholars,  who, 
recognising  always  that  every  language 
possesses  a  genius,  a  very  fastidious 
genius  of  its  own,  expand  at  once  and 
purify  its  very  elements,  which  must 
needs  change  along  with  the  changing 
thoughts  of  living  people.  Thirty 
years  ago,  for  instance,  great  mental 
force  certainly  was  needed  by  "Words- 
worth to  break  through  the  con- 
secrated poetic  associations  of  a 
century  and  speak  the  language  that 
was  his,  that  was  to  become  in  a 
measure  the  language  of  the  next 
generation.  But  he  did  it  with  the 
tact  of  a  scholar  also.  English  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past  has  been 
assimilating  the  phraseology  of  pic- 
torial art ;  for  half  a  century  the 
phraseology  of  the  great  German 
metaphysical  movement  of  eighty 
years  ago  ;  in  part  also  the  language 
of  mystical  theology:  and  none  but 
pedants  will  regret  a  great  consequent 
increase  of  its  resources.  For  many 
years  to  come  its  enterprise  may  well 
lie  in  the  naturalisation  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  science,  so  only  it  be  under  the 
eye  of  a  sensitive  scholarship — in  a 
liberal  naturalisation  of  the  ideas  of 
science,  too  ;  for,  after  all,  the  chief 
stimulus  of  good  style  is  to  possess  a 
full,  rich,  complex  matter  to  grapple 
with.  The  literary  artist,  therefore, 
will  be  well  aware  of  physical  science ; 
science  also  attaining  in  its  turn  its 
true  literary  ideal.  And  then,  as  the 
scholar  is  nothing  without  the  historic 
sense,  he  will  be  apt  to  restore,  not 
really  obsolete  or  really  worn  out 
words,  but  the  finer  edge  of  words 
still  in  use :  ascertain,  communicate, 
discover — words  like  these  it  has  been 
part  of  our  '  business '  to  misuse. 
And  still,  as  language  was  made  for 
man,  he  will  be  no  authority  for  cor- 
rectnesses which,  limiting  freedom  of 
utterance,  were  yet  but  accidents  in 
their  origin  :  as  if  one  vowed  not  to 
say  its  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
Shakespeare,  his  and  hers  for  inanimate 
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objects  being  but  a  barbarous  and 
really  inexpressive  survival.  Yet  we 
have  known  many  things  like  this. 
Eacy  Saxon  monosyllables,  close  to  us 
as  touch  and  sight,  he  will  intermix 
readily  with  those  long  savoursome 
Latin  words  rich  in  'second  inten- 
tion.' In  this  late  day  certainly  no 
critical  process  can  be  conducted  rea- 
sonably without  eclecticism.  Of  such 
eclecticism  we  have  a  justifying  ex- 
ample in  one  of  the  first  poets  of  our 
time.  How  illustrative  of  monosyl- 
labic effect,  of  sonorous  Latin,  of  the 
phraseology  of  science,  of  metaphysic, 
of  colloquialism  even,  are  the  writings 
of  Tennyson,  yet  what  a  fine  fastidious 
scholarship  throughout ! " 

We  should  have  been  disposed 
to  say  without  so  many  phrases 
that  Tennyson,  like  all  other  great 
poets  and  masters  of  style,  seized 
his  words  where  he  found  them, 
without  pausing  to  think  whether 
they  were  monosyllabic  or  meta- 
physic, or  "  savoursome"  Latin,  so 
long  as  they  run  well  into  his 
music  ;  arid  that  if  he  had  left  the 
phraseology  of  science  alone  he 
would  have  done  better,  in  our 
modest  opinion  \  but  the  thoughts 
of  the  Precieux  are  not  as  ours. 
We  are,  however,  sadly  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  is  the  finer  edge  of 
ascertain,  communicate,  and  dis- 
cover, which  are  very  good  ser- 
viceable words,  and  which  our 
conscience  for  one  is  quite  free  of 
any  intention  to  harm.  How  has 
it  been  Mr  Pater's  "  business " 
(the  commas  are  his  own)  to  mis- 
use them  ?  What  has  our  Pro- 
fessor done  to  those  innocent  parts 
of  speech  that  lies  so  heavily  on 
his  mind  ?  The  offended  ones  are 
too  magnanimous  to  complain,  and 
we  fear  that  our  own  perceptions 
are  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  find 
out  this  most  exquisite  crime. 
Perhaps  he  will  let  us  know  an- 
other time,  when  he  has  done  his 
penance  and  made  amends.  Here 
are  three  other  words  which  do 


not  seem  to  have  been  misused, 
but  which  Mr  Pater  exhorts  his 
scholar  to  employ.  "  Correctly 
recognising  the  incident,  the  col- 
our, the  physical  elements  or  par- 
ticles in  words  like  absorb,  con- 
sider, extract,  to  take  the  first  that 
occur,  he  will  avail  himself  of  them 
as  further  adding  to  the  resources 
of  expression."  Now  here  is  a 
case  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  exact  position  of  M.  Jourdain, 
who  found  to  his  delight  that  he 
had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it.  We  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  words 
absorb,  consider,  and  extract,  for 
— centuries  we  had  wellnigh  said, 
without,  we  fear,  any  more  regard 
for  the  incident,  colour,  or  physi- 
cal elements  in  them  than  if  they 
had  been  such  detestable  com- 
pounds as  suck-up  and  take-out. 
What  it  is  to  be  a  scholar  !  But 
such  a  subject  as  this  cannot  be 
exhausted  in  a  single  sentence. 
We  claim  from  Mr  Pater  at  least 
a  pamphlet  on  the  right  use  of 
these  six  words,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  persons,  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  whose  trade  it  is  to 
work  with  words,  but  whose  edu- 
cation has  been  arrested  before  it 
had  reached  the  perfection  of 
this  eclecticism.  We  wish  to  be 
instructed  as  to  the  finer  edge  of 
Ascertain,  Communicate,  and  Dis- 
cover (we  give  them  capitals,  which 
Mr  Pater  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  do),  and  how  to  acquire  it : 
along  with  fuller  details  of  the  in- 
cident and  colour  of  Absorb,  Con- 
sider, and  Extract — words  of  which, 
in  the  unintentional  contempt 
which  is  bred  by  familiarity,  we, 
it  is  evident,  have  not  been  half 
respectful  enough.  But  we  are 
very  willing  to  make  up  for  our 
irreverence  if  our  learned  instruc- 
tor will  only  show  us  how,  and 
tell  us  why. 

Mr   Pater  is,    however,    to  the 
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common  intelligence,  unenlightened 
in  such  recondite  particulars,  much 
more  agreeable  as  a  companion 
when  he  has  a  thread  of  some- 
thing tangible  to  guide  him,  and 
does  not  dwell  upon  abstractions, 
which,  indeed,  he  believes  to  be 
bad  for  style  in  general,  as  leading 
towards  the  classical  instead  of 
the  romantic  treatment.  It  is 
rather  terrible  to  meet  with  this 
old  classical  and  romantic  business 
in  the  discussion  of  English  liter- 
ature. We  have  had,  Heaven 
knows,  enough  of  it  in  French  to 
bewilder  anybody's  brain,  and  a 
new  definition  is  more  than  human 
nature  can  support,  especially 
where  it  makes  nothing  clear, 
and  is  not  wanted  in  a  language 
like  ours,  and  amid  traditions 
always  romantic,  though  the  word 
is  quite  unnecessary.  But  it  is 
evident,  we  may  say  in  passing, 
that  Greek  as  Mr  Pater  is  in 
soul,  his  models  of  style  are  all 
French.  This  is,  we  think,  a  great 
mistake :  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain — and  it  is  a  truth  far  more 
obvious  to  the  common  understand- 
ing than  the  supreme  meaning  in 
"ascertain,"  "absorb,"  &c. — than 
that  each  language  has  an  individ- 
ual genius  and  rhythm  of  its  own, 
and  that  excellence  in  one  cannot 
be  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
another.  Flaubert,  we  do  not 
doubt,  was  a  great  artist,  but  the 
secret  of  his  skill,  and  his  eclecti- 
cism in  words,  could  not  be  copied 
by  an  English  writer,  whose  idioms 
are  entirely  different,  and  whose 
characteristic  excellences  ought  to 
be,  if  he  is  true  to  his  own  tongue, 
of  another  kind.  Nothing,  accord- 
ingly, can  be  more  false  than  the 
attempt  to  bring  us  to  this  stand- 
ard, which  is  not  ours.  France 
has  an  Academy,  and  we  have 
none,  nor  ever  will  or  can  have 
any  such  arbitrator  of  excellence. 
By  the  way,  we  cannot  but  ask  in 
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passing  what  the  Academy  thinks 
of  "  five-o'clocker "  as  a  verb,  or 
"  struggle-for-lifeur  "  1  It  is  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  that  august 
body  to  interfere  and  pronounce, 
once  for  all,  as  is  its  right,  against 
such  debasing  adaptations.  And 
we  must  protest,  on  our  side, 
against  a  foreign  model  which  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  as 
affording  any  rule  for  us.  Our 
chief  enjoyment  in  French  style 
is,  in  fact,  its  unlikeness  to  our 
own,  just  as  friends  and  lovers  are 
supposed  to  suit  each  other  better 
when  they  have  no  feature  alike. 
The  concise  and  logical  clearness, 
the  lucidity  of  French  narrative,  is 
a  thing  to  admire  and  emulate;  but 
those  keen  words  which  are  ever 
apt  to  become  a  little  shrill  in  the 
using,  and  which  cut,  with  a  clean 
edge,  the  tangles  of  history,  are  not 
congenial  to  our  ways  of  working ; 
and  even  if  we  could  adopt  them, 
would  grow  not  only  shrill  but 
hard  and  toneless  in  our  hands : 
while  French  rhetoric  is  even  more 
completely  out  of  our  habitudes, 
and  might  easily  become  rant  in 
English.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
French  fondness  for  the  first  per- 
son in  narrative  :  how  tawdry  it 
becomes  in  English,  and  what 
trouble  a  judicious  translator  has 
to  turn  it  into  the  historical  tense, 
— a  fundamental  difference  which 
makes  it  at  once  apparent  how 
different  are  the  methods  of  the 
two  tongues.  It  is  amusing,  how- 
ever, to  find  that,  if  Mr  Pater's 
French  standard  leads  him  away 
from  the  natural  English  censors, 
we  are  able  to  meet  him  at  every 
turn  of  his  preciousness  with 
Moliere,  and  to  prove  the  unity 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  of  .a 
national  language  in  the  fine  touch 
of  a  satirical  critic,  whose  frank 
laugh  over  learned  nonsense  will 
never  be  antiquated  while  that 
type  of  folly  lasts. 
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We  were  about  to  say,  however, 
when  we  were  led  astray  into  this 
digression,  that  Mr  Pater  was  a 
much  more  agreeable  companion 
when  he  had  a  more  definite  theme 
in  hand.  His  essay  on  Words- 
worth is  a  pleasant  variety  upon 
a  subject  which  has  been  driven 
to  death,  but  which,  were  not  the 
statement  almost  too  strong  to  be 
believed,  we  might  venture  to  say 
he  had  treated  with  something 
like  novelty.  Novelty,  indeed,  is 
unquestionably  in  the  statement 
already  quoted,  that  the  poet  of 
the  lakes  and  mountains  occasion- 
ally composes  a  long  poem  which 
is  tame  enough,  for  the  sake  of 
a  phrase  or  single  word  which  may 
come  in  the  middle  of  it.  Words- 
worth himself  was  no  critic,  and 
probably  liked  the  poem  which 
Mr  Pater  thinks  tame,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  word  in  it  which 
flashes  jewel -like  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  disciple.  But 
there  are  other  chapters  in  this 
volume,  to  do  him  justice,  in  which 
we  find  not  only  comprehension  of, 
but  reverence  for,  his  subject.  Still 
more  excellent  is  the  article  on  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant study  of  a  man  whose  per- 
sonality we  know  too  little  about, 
and  of  whom  we  are  always  glad 
to  have  something  more.  It  would 
have  been  more  excellent  still  had 
there  been  further  details  of  the 
life  of  the  excellent  physician  of 
Norwich.  We  can  only  note  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  on  Shake- 
speare are  also  good,  delicate,  and 
discriminating,  though  a  little  too 
subtle,  as  is  Mr  Pater's  way. 

That  a  critic  and  a  writer  like 
Mr  Pater  is  a  very  high  example 
of  the  development  theory,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  slowly  grow- 


ing climax  of  intellectual  over- 
production, and  the  artificiality  of 
art  could  have  brought  him  into 
being,  the  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive :  and  it  is  perhaps  equally 
possible  to  classify  Mr  Grant 
Allen,  though  he  is  differentiated, 
to  use  his  own  phraseology,  in 
many  ways  from  the  elegant  Don, 
in  the  course  of  that  struggle  for 
life,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain, the  lively  essayist  encounters 
in  different  circumstances,  under 
different  forms,  and  which  is  quite 
another  matter  under  the  shelter- 
ing walls  of  an  old  college,  where 
the  chief  thing  to  be  arrived  at  is 
a  mild  and  refined  superiority  to 
your  fellows — and  outside  in  the 
fierce  swirls  and  eddies  of  an  ocean 
where  every  strong  swimmer  must 
keep  his  head  above  water  as  he 
can,  and,  so  long  as  he  holds  his 
own,  makes  no  assertion  of  ab- 
stract superiority.  Yet  Mr  Grant 
Allen1  is  as  much  a  product  of 
development  as  Mr  Walter  Pater. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  has 
such  a  voice  as  would  have  found 
utterance,  had  not  literature  be- 
come an  anxious  and  precarious 
but  not  too  laborious  a  profession 
— the  result  of  increased  necessi- 
ties in  the  way  of  reading,  and 
a  large  growth  of  magazine  and 
periodical  literature,  in  which  a 
handy  man  like  Mr  Grant  Allen 
is  exceedingly  useful,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Euphues  like  his  exquisite 
contemporary,  comes  in  well  oc- 
casionally with  a  fine  effect  of  con- 
trast. It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  alert  and  ready  and  ser- 
viceable man  -  of  -  all  -  work  than 
the  former  gentleman.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  beyond  him. 
Science  in  all  its  branches, 
botany,  zoology,  even  philosophy, 
come  ready  to  his  hand.  He  will 
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discourse  to  you,  always  pleasantly, 
and  with  what  seems  (to  the  un- 
learned at  least)  endless  knowledge 
on  Australian  beasts  and  on  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  we  may 
take  to  represent  the  two  extrem- 
est  ends  of  development.  If  neces- 
sity requires,  he  will  toss  you  up 
a  story  in  his  hat  or  on  his  thumb- 
nail,- which  will  give  vivacity  to 
the  dullest  serial ;  or  sit  down 
steadily  to  a  novel  with  a  con- 
tinuity of  effort,  which  is  appar- 
ently as  easy  to  him  as  the  light- 
hearted  spurt  with  its  easily  at- 
tained results.  One  is  often  asked, 
were  one  to  find  one's  self  shut  up 
in  a  desolate  island,  what  one  book 
we  should  desire  to  take  to  keep 
us  alive — which  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  In  our  opinion, 
a  tough  book  which  would  de- 
mand long  digestion  and  cost  much 
effort,  and  not  one  of  those  which 
have  delighted  all  the  ages,  would 
be  the  best.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  If,  however  (per- 
haps the  similitude  is  not  very  evi- 
dent), we  were  required  to  start  a 
new  magazine,  with  but  one  fellow- 
worker,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  Mr  Grant  Allen.  Not  all 
the  solid  gifts  of  all  the  Quarter- 
lies ;  not  all  the  fine  names  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ;  not  even  Mr 
Andrew  Lang  should  tempt  us. 
Give  us  Mr  Grant  Allen,  we  should 
cry,  and  we  are  secure  against  any 
emergency.  Story  or  sermon, 
science  or  sentiment,  he  alone  is 
equal  to  them  all.  He  is  a  master 
of  the  gruesome  and  horrible,  as 
well  as  of  the  light  and  airy,  and 
can  chill  our  blood  with  his  '  Curate 
of  -  -'  (we  forget  the  name  but 
not  the  tale),  or  the  horrible  down- 
fall of  the  poor  African  preacher, 
whose  imperfect  civilisation  could 
not  withstand  the  horrible  charm 
of  Fantee  revels — as  well  as  make 
us  laugh  with  the  banter  and  epi- 
grams of  one  of  the  many  lighter 


variations  of  his  inexhaustible 
faculty.  In  his  case  we  see  one 
of  those  adaptations  which  he  is  so 
fond  of  pointing  out  in  nature. 
As  are  white  polar  bears  and  foxes 
to  the  snow-fields  of  the  arctic 
regions,  so  is  Mr  Grant  Allen  to 
the  popular  serial.  He  is  made 
for  it,  and  it  for  him. 

We  are  a  little  doubtful,  how- 
ever, how  far  it  is  expedient  for  a 
man  with  so  distinct  a  faculty  to 
gather  up  his  fragments  into  a  vol- 
ume. They  are  delightful,  sur- 
rounded with  much  (generally) 
weaker  matter,  and  enlivening  a 
weekly  or  monthly  issue.  But 
perhaps  there  is  a  certain  monot- 
ony about  them  when  taken  con- 
tinuously. It  is  true  that  this 
may  be  something  of  our  own 
fault.  We  have  an  old-fashioned 
inclination,  in  itself,  as  Mr  Grant 
Allen  would  say,  a  survival  from 
the  days  when  books  were  few, 
to  read  a  book  through  when  it 
comes  into  our  hands,  not  to  sip 
and  come  back. again,  which  our 
much  -  interrupted  life  of  to-day 
makes  more  expedient.  We  may 
suggest,  in  passing,  catching  a  side- 
light of  scientific  appreciation  from 
our  subject,  that  development 
must  have  caused  a  constant  state 
of  discomfort  and  inappropriate- 
ness  in  the  minds,  if  they  had  any, 
of  the  creatures  subjected  to  its 
active  influence.  For  instance,  in 
this  very  particular,  our  desire  to 
mind  our  book — being  a  distinct 
survival  of  the  habits  of  our  grand- 
father, who  was  too  glad  to  have 
a  book  to  read,  and  sat  down  to  it 
as  to  a  piece  of  pleasant  business, 
rather  dignified  than  otherwise,  in 
which  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
— makes  it  extremely  unpleasant  to 
us  either  to  be  called  away  by  one 
demand  after  another  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury requires  :  or,  still  worse,  to  be 
daunted  in  the  continuity  of  our 
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reading  by  a  sense  that  we  were 
never  intended  to  read  on,  but 
only  to  swallow  a  morsel  here  and 
there,  not  to  make  an  intellectual 
meal  of  it.  How  much  more  un- 
comfortable must  our  remote  an- 
cestors have  been  when  checked 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  rest  of 
their  fingers,  one  doesn't  know 
how,  by  the  discovery  that  they  had 
suddenly  acquired  a  thumb ;  or,  still 
more,  when  they  found  one  of  the 
readiest  modes  of  showing  emo- 
tion cut  off  from  them,  while  a 
tantalising  and  irritating  habit  of 
oscillation  was  no  doubt  left,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  tail !  Thus 
our  unfortunate  forebears  must 
have  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
forced  repression,  the  instinct  re- 
maining, without  the  means  of 
satisfying  it,  like  that  of  the  cher- 
ubs, who  had  not,  poor  babies,  the 
de  quoi  on  which  to  seat  them- 
selves, though  politely  invited  to 
do  so.  Our  scientific  instructors 
have  been  curiously  indifferent  to 
this  consequence  of  their  systems, 
though  it  might  be  made  to  throw 
a  light  upon  antediluvian  emotions 
of  which  we  are  left  singularly 
ignorant. 

There  is  an  order  of  mind  which 
is  scientific,  and  there  is  another 
which  is  unscientific.  This  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  much  experi- 
ment has  driven  us.  Science  is 
like  Louisa's  cottage  in  the  play  : 
you  are  either  inside  of  it  or  you 
are  outside  of  it.  There  is  no  in- 
termediate stage.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  for  ourselves  that 
we  are  hopelessly  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door,  and  that  argu- 
ments which  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  finds  most  convincing, 
fall  dull  upon  our  ears,  exciting 
rather  an  astonishment  over  the 
easy  acceptance  of  the  conclusion, 
than  a  sense  of  stupefaction  or 
alarm  at  its  unquestionable  reality. 
Mr  Grant  Allen  places  first  among 


his  essays  one  upon  "  Falling  in 
Love,"  which  he  admits  to  be  far 
from  an  exact  science,  and  which 
he  probably  chose  as  a  popular 
title  to  recommend  his  book  to 
the  more  light-minded,  who  pre- 
fer discussion  upon  such  sub- 
jects to  Evolution.  And  we  are 
happy  to  sa'y  that  he  approves  of 
the  old-fashioned  principle,  and 
does  not  think  that  efforts  to 
improve  the  breed  by  selection, 
and  bringing  together  of  the  best 
specimens,  would  answer  in  the 
long-run — a  conclusion  with  which 
we  entirely  agree,  though  we  do 
not  think  it  is  scientific,  nor 
worthy  of  a  natural  philosopher. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr  Grant 
Allen  condescendingly  backs  up 
and  justifies  this  old  custom  is, 
however,  delightful.  Foolish  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be  gratified  to 
know  that  they  have  thus  the 
fullest  scientific  sanction  of  their 
proceedings,  which  is  more  than 
they  always  get  from  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  But  what  are  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  great  philoso- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

"  Falling  in  love,  as  modem  biology 
teaches  us  to  believe,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  latest,  highest,  and  most  in- 
volved exemplification  in  the  human 
race  of  that  almost  universal  selective 
process  which  Mr  Darwin  has  enabled 
us  to  recognise  throughout  the  whole 
long  series  of  the  animal  kingdom* 
The  butterfly  that  circles  and  eddies 
in  his  aerial  dance  around  his  obser- 
vant mate,  is  endeavouring  to  charm 
her  by  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring, 
and  to  overcome  her  coyness  by  the 
display  of  his  skill.  The  peacock 
that  struts  about  in  imperial  pride, 
under  the  eye  of  his  attentive  hens, 
is  really  contributing  to  the  future 
beauty  and  strength  of  his  race  by 
collecting  to  himself  a  harem,  through 
whom  he  hands  down  to  posterity  the 
valuable  qualities  which  have  gained 
the  admiration  of  his  mates  in  his  own 
person.  Mr  Wallace  has  shown  that 
to  be  beautiful  is  to  be  efficient ;  and 
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sexual  selection  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  lateral  form  of  natural  selection 
— a  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  guise 
of  mutual  attractiveness  and  mutual 
adaptability,  producing  on  the  average 
a  maximum  of  the  best  properties  of 
the  race  in  the  resulting  offspring. 
I  must  not  dwell  here  upon  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  because  it  is  one 
with  which,  since  the  publication  of 
the  '  Descent  of  Man,'  all  the  world 
has  been  sufficiently  familiar. 

Now  this  is,  we  allow,  not  at 
all  a  good  specimen  of  Mr  Grant 
Allen,  who  has  a  vein  of  fun  as 
well  as  of  humour  in  the  too  oft 
explained  significance  of  that  word 
— and  no  doubt  in  his  own  natural 
person  would  be  as  apt  as  any  man 
to  laugh  at  what  "  modern  biology 
teaches  us  to  believe"  about  such  an 
exceedingly  old  and  very  irregular 
practice  as  that  of  falling  in  love. 
We  quote  it  only  to  show  how  a 
really  bright  intelligence  and  able 
mind  can  allow  itself  to  fall  into 
absurdity.  "  Mr  Wallace  has 
shown  that  to  be  beautiful  is  to 
be  efiicient."  Did  nobody  know 
this  till  Mr  Wallace  showed  it? 
Has  not  the  type  of  human  per- 
fection been  beauty  since  ever  we 
knew  what  men  thought  about 
men  1  Such  statements  as  these 
may  come  very  well  in  a  book 
of  scientific  discovery,  where  the 
dazzled  reader,  overwhelmed  by 
many  novelties,  takes  them  to  be 
novel  also,  as  if  he  had  not  known 
them  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
But  to  have  them  repeated  to  us 
by  a  commentator  so  brisk  and 
espiegle,  veiling  the  natural  twinkle 
in  his  eye  with  the  assumed  dul- 
ness  of  a  devotee  who  will  only 
believe  in  his  own  existence  on  the 
guarantee  of  his  gods,  is  too  much 
for  our  temper.  Mr  Wallace  showed 
it,  indeed  !  There  was  a  certain 
Phidias  in  profane  history,  who, 
we  have  heard,  showed  it  perhaps 
more  effectually — not  to  speak  of 
that  greater  artist  who  set  in  the 
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skies  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun, 
from  which  he  came  forth  rejoicing 
as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  a  giant  to  run  his  course ; 
were  strength  and  beauty  ever 
combined  in  a  more  glorious 
simile  ?  And  we  are  to  be  told 
Mr  Wallace  showed  it  !  What 
foolishness  is  this ! 

We  must  remark,  however,  with 
great  regret  for  the  incompetence 
of  the  human  young  man,  the  vast 
advantage  over  him  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  peacock  and  butterfly 
and  many  other,  nay,  all  other 
eligibles  and  marriageable  persons 
of  his  sex  in  the  lower  orders  of 
life.  From  everything  that  the 
scientific  gentlemen  say,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  they  have  all  the 
faculty  of  making  themselves  beau- 
tiful in  order  to  attract  their  mates. 
Their  delicacies  of  colour,  their 
smoothness  of  fur  and  feather, 
their  beauty,  in  short,  in  one  de- 
velopment or  other,  is  all  for  this 
purpose ;  and  unless  the  phrase- 
ology of  our  instructors  is  very 
loose  (which  it  has  no  right  to  be), 
it  is  in  some  way  from  their  own 
effort  and  determination  that  these 
charms  arise.  But,  alas  !  with  man 
it  is  not  so.  Poor  fellow  !  he  cannot 
with  taking  thought  add  a  cubit 
to  his  stature,  though  he  well 
knows  this  is  a  quality  specially 
prized  by  female  eyes  j  he  cannot 
clear  his  complexion  or  colour  his 
hair  to  a  becoming  tint,  or  even 
acquire  a  voice  in  which  to  sing  to 
his  desired  mate.  It  is  a  fatality 
which  we  are  never  tired  of  lament- 
ing ;  and  to  think  that  a  butterfly 
can  do  it,  but  not  a  man  !  Per- 
haps Mr  Wallace  could  show  a 
way  out  of  this  sad  human  de- 
ficiency and  disadvantage. 

The  reader,  however  (if  he  does 
not  know  better),  must  not  go 
away  with  a  false  impression  of 
Mr  Grant  Allen,  and  what  he  can 
be  when  he  is  natural,  and  writes 
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about  the  things  he  knows  and  we 
don't.  There  is  an  amusing  essay 
upon  the  insects  and  other  crea- 
tures who  live,  as  it  were,  a  sham 
life,  pretending  to  be  something 
they  are  not,  which  he  calls  Strict- 
ly incog.,  and  which  is  full  of 
agreeable  descriptions.  The  cater- 
pillar who  pretends  to  be  a  leaf 
or  stem  or  bundle  of  dark-green 
pine-needles,  or  even  the  shadow 
of  a  leaf  upon  a  plant;  and  he  who 
dresses  himself  in  two  huge  spots 
that  seem  like  great  eyes,  so  that 
the  little  birds  mistake  him  for 
a  serpent  (very  simple-minded,  by 
the  way,  are  these  little  birds,  who 
never  seem  to  find  out  the  wiles 
of  the  larva,  though  generation 
after  generation  must  have  been 
taken  in  by  them),  the  perfidious 
Brazilian  spiders  who  make  them- 
selves look  like  flower-buds,  and 
many  others,  are  here  most  amus- 
ingly set  forth. 

"Now  I  know  that  cantankerous 
person,  the  universal  objector,  has 
all  along  been  bursting  to  interrupt 
me,  and  declare  that 'he  himself  fre- 
quently finds  no  end  of  caterpillars,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  at  all 
in  distinguishing  them  with  the  naked 
eye  from  the  leaves  and  plants  among 
which  they  are  lurking.  But  observe 
how  promptly  we  crush  and  demolish 
this  very  inconvenient  and  discon- 
certing critic.  The  caterpillars  he 
finds  are  almost  all  hairy  ones,  very 
conspicuous  and  easy  to  discover 
'woolly  bears'  and  suchlike  common 
and  unclean  creatures — and  the  reason 
they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  them- 
selves is  simply  this :  nobody  on  earth 
wants  to  discover  them.  For  either 
they  are  protectively  encased  in  horse- 
hairs, which  get  down  your  throat 
and  choke  you  and  bother  you  (I 
speak  as  a  bird,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  confirmed  caterpillar-eater), 
or  else  they  are  bitter  and  nasty  to 
the  taste,  like  the  larva  of  the  sponge- 
moth  and  the  machaon  butterfly. 
These  are  the  ordinary  brown  and 
red  and  banded  caterpillars,  that  the 
critical  objector  finds  in  hundreds  in 


his  peregrinations  about  his  own 
garden — commonplace  things,  which 
the  experienced  naturalist  has  long 
since  got  utterly  tired  of.  But  has 
your  rash  objector  ever  lighted  upon 
that  rare  larva  which  lives  among  the 
periwinkles,  and  exactly  imitates  a 
periwinkle  petal?  Has  he  ever  dis- 
covered those  deceptive  creatures, 
which  pretend,  for  all  the  world,  to 
be  leaves  of  ladies'  bedstraw,  or  dress 
themselves  up  as  flowers  of  the  but- 
tonweed  1  Has  he  ever  hit  upon 
those  immoral  caterpillars,  which 
wriggle  through  life  upon  the  false 
pretence  that  they  are  only  the 
shadows  of  projecting  ribs  on  the 
under  surface  of  a  full-grown  lime- 
leaf  ?  No,  not  he :  he  passes  them 
all  by  without  one  single  glance  of 
recognition ;  and  when  the  pains- 
taking naturalist,  who  has  hunted 
them  every  one  down  with  lens  and 
butterfly-net,  ventures  tentatively  to 
describe  their  personal  appearance, 
he  comes  up  smiling  with  his  great 
russet  woolly  bear  comfortably  nest- 
ling upon  a  green  cabbage-leaf,  and 
asks  you  in  a  voice  of  triumphant 
demonstration,  where  is  the  trace  of 
concealment  or  disguise  in  that  amia- 
ble but  very  inedible  insect  ? " 

When  he  is  thus  disporting 
himself  among  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects,  Mr  Grant  Allen  is 
always  an  agreeable  companion. 
We  wish  no  better  guide  on  a 
naturalistic  ramble,  or  instructor 
in  the  ways  of  those  wonderful 
small  creatures,  who  are  so  wise 
to  defend  and  so  cunning  to  dis- 
guise themselves, — notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  sometimes  puzzling 
to  know  whether  he  expects  us  to 
believe  that  all  these  strange  and 
comical  devices  are  conscious  ex- 
ercises of  ingenuity,  and  that  the 
caterpillar  is  really  as  clever  as 
all  that.  We  do  not  imagine, 
indeed,  that  he  holds  any  such 
belief,  though  he  speaks  as  if  it 
were  so. 

It  is  apparent  that  England  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  nation 
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of  travellers,  if  only  from  the 
numbers  of  travel  -  books  which 
cover  all  the  tables.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  wrong  to  call  the 
narrative  of  a  temporary  residence 
in  an  out-of-the-way  and  pictur- 
esque corner  of  France  a  travel- 
book,1  though  the  windings  of 
the  Lot,  though  so  easily  within 
reach,  are  in  reality  less  known 
to  us  than  many  an  African 
swamp  or  Indian  jungle.  There 
is  no  big  game  or  other  savage 
attraction  in  the  strange  ca- 
verned  rocks  and  high -perched 
villages  with  which  Mr  Davies's 
book  makes  us  acquainted ;  nor 
had  he  any  mission  of  exploration 
in  hand  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
brother  and  sister,  the  "Mon- 
sieur "  and  "  Mademoiselle  "  of  the 
record,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those 
world-forgotten  villages  which  lie 
in  the  heart  of  that  pays  perdu 
—  a  hermit  district  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  crowd.  Mr  Da  vies 
does  not  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  who  are  too 
uniformly  surly  and  unfriendly, 
and  show  little  trace  even  of  the 
half  -  acrid  flavour  which  makes 
French  peasant  society  original. 
He  sees  them  chiefly  from  the 
outside,  and  without  any  strong 
prepossession  such  as  so  often 
attaches  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
district  with  enthusiasm  to  its 
inhabitants.  But  so  far  as  the 
scenery  goes,  the  reader  could  not 
have  a  better  guide.  Mr  Davies 
is  an  amateur  photographer,  and 
consequently  every  new  point  of 
view  is  a  godsend  to  him ;  and  the 
villages  perched  upon  the  rocks, 
the  tunnels  that  here  and  there 
engulf  the  river  in  silence  and 
gloom,  and  the  delightful  scenes 
which  everywhere  brighten  its 
banks,  affording  at  each  turn  a 


new  subject  for  the  camera,  arouse 
him  also  to  the  composition  of 
pictures  in  words,  which  are  even 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  a  coun- 
try full  of  mineral  wealth,  besides 
those  treasures  of  vineyards  and 
corn-fields  which  are  common  to 
the  fertile  breadth  of  France,  and 
the  Lot  unites  both  features  with 
much  variety  and  originality. 
The  progress  of  the  holiday  travel- 
ler in  the  steam-launch  —  which, 
odious  as  the  thing  is  in  home 
waters,  we  are  willing  to  allow 
may  be  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  M.  le  Directeur  of  the  mines  in 
Aveyron — is  full  of  interest.  The 
little  bustling  vessel,  rousing  all 
the  echoes,  sets  out  "down  the 
swift  stream,  between  steep  hills 
clad  with  vineyard  and  chestnut 
forest,  past  now  useless  ferries, 
by  breakwaters  hidden  by  the 
rushing  stream,  by  pleasant  homes 
in  leafy  groves,  by  ruined  mills 
which  spoke  of  a  bygone  trade, 
and  ruined  chateaux  on  isolated 
rocks,  with  the  sky  becoming 
bluer  and  the  June  sun  hotter, " 
until  it  reached  a  little  town, 
"where,  on  a  precipitous  cliff  on 
the  summit  of  a  bold  bluff  stand 
the  massive  ruins  of  an  ancient 
fortress" — then  on  by  wonderful 
windings,  a  loop  of  two  miles 
round,  where  only  a  narrow  rock 
keeps  the  waters  from  joining,  and 
presently,  out  of  the  sunshine  and 
midsummer  glow,  dashes  into  the 
darkness  and  chill  of  a  tunnel  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  where  its 
passage  is  "  at  all  times  eerie,"  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  and  some- 
times dangerous  if  the  locks  which 
are  placed  at  either  end  open  too 
quickly.  And  emerging  from  the 
midnight  of  this  black  and  terri- 
ble passage,  the  dazzling  daylight 
meets  them  with  another  and  an- 
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other  picturesque  corner — a  vil- 
lage "clinging  to  the  side  of  a 
promontory  of  cliff" — a  bit  of  path 
hollowed  out  of  the  overhanging 
rock,  or  such  a  curious  freak  of 
habitation  as  this  : — 

"  After  having  passed  through  three 
more  locks,  we  reached  a  village  upon 
which  the  rain  never  falls — Larnigol. 
An  immense  white  cliff  overhangs  the 
river,  and  in  the  hollow  at  its  base 
the  village  is  built,  the  houses  being 
little  more  than  faces  of  masonry,  the 
back-rooms  being  hollowed  in  the 
rock.  The  dripping  springs  and  the 
raindrops  keep  the  upper  fern  -  clad 
cliff  clothed  with  its  glorious  greenery 
of  maiden-hair,  and  falls  in  a  veil  of 
spray  far  outside  of  the  houses  and 
into  the  river.  What  a  strange  col- 
lection of  human  habitations  is  this, 
sequestered  from  the  outer  world  !  no 
road  to  it  but  mountain  footpaths 
and  the  river.  One  would  expect  the 
people  to  be  savage  and  clad  in  skins  ; 
but  they  are  of  the  ordinary,  blue- 
bloused,  peasant  class,  having  tiny 
fields  in  the  meadow -land,  which 
seems  almost  always  to  be  opposite 
the  frowning  cliff  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  scanty  patches  of  vines  in 
oases  on  the  barren  hillside,  and  chest- 
nut woods  in  sheltered  gullies." 

There  is  one  thing  besides,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  upon  which  Mr 
Davies  is  eloquent,  and  that  is  the 
excellent  cooking  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  old  France 


— a  tradition  a  little  weakened  in 
places  more  in  the  common  track — 
is  to  be  found  everywhere.  "  Oh 
the  dinners  we  had,"  he  cries,  in 
fine  enthusiasm,  "  at  that  large 
and  dirty  hotel  at  Cahors ! "  a 
"  multitude  of  appetising  dishes, 
all  good,  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  excellent  vin  ordinaire,  for  about 
half-a-crown  all  told."  In  short, 
the  land  is  one  of  enchantment  if 
it  were  only  a  little  cleaner ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  a  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  our  excellent  guide,  and 
means  only  that  French  dirt,  being 
more  frank  than  ours,  has  obtruded 
itself  upon  his  unaccustomed  senses 
— for  aufond  the  French  peasant, 
we  think,  is  usually  clean,  though 
old  inns  and  furniture  are  apt  to 
have  an  indescribably  dingy  ap- 
pearance, and  look  much  less  clean 
than  they  really  are.  However, 
this  excellent  and  not  unprejudiced 
Englishman's  wanderings  in  these 
out-of-the-way  places  and  amidst 
those  curious  eccentricities  of  land- 
scape will  be  all  the  more  con- 
genial to  most  of  his  countrymen 
that  they  are  inspired  by  a  mind 
not  wholly  cosmopolitan,  but  one 
in  which  there  is  always  an  in- 
voluntary comparison  going  on, 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
between  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  country  and  those  he  meets 
with  on  foreign  soil. 
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THE    POLITICAL    POSITION. 


THE  advance  of  democracy  has 
mightily  changed  the  conditions 
of  our  social  and  political  life. 
There  are  two  aspects  under  which 
this  change  may  be  regarded  and 
discussed.  It  may  be  fairly  and 
plausibly  argued,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  outcome  of  the  legislative 
enactments  which  have  widened 
the  basis  of  our  constitution  has 
been  altogether  of  a  desirable  and 
satisfactory  character,  securing  the 
beneficial  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge  among  a  vastly  larger 
portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
than  have  ever  considered  such 
matters  before,  followed  by  their 
gradual  enlightenment  upon  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  their 
consequent  interest  in  the  decision 
to  be  taken  upon  such  questions 
by  the  electorate,  and  their  con- 
comitant desire  to  acquire  further 
information  upon  the  political 
issues  so  to  be  decided.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged  that 
an  enlightenment  of  this  kind  is 
at  best  but  a  questionable  benefit 
to  the  community,  if  it  is  to  be 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the 
disturbance  and  excitement  of  a 
political  contest,  not  only  at  the 
period  of  a  general  election,  but 
carried  on  and  brought  to  men's 
doors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Formerly  there  was  plenty  of  ex- 
citement and  abundance  of  oratory 
for  a  few  weeks  preceding  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament ;  but  after 
the  elections  had  taken  place,  and 
one  or  other  party  had  achieved  a 
triumph,  things  were  allowed  to 
settle  quietly  down,  men  turned 
themselves  to  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  a  respite  from 
political  warfare  until  a  similar 
necessity  again  called  both  sides 
to  the  struggle  at  the  polls.  All 


this  is  now  changed,  and  possibly 
not  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
improvement.  Not  only  is  political 
agitation  carried  on  in  one  form 
or  another  from  John  o'  Groat's 
House  to  the  Land's  End,  but, 
not  content  with  their  own  repre- 
sentatives and  local  celebrities, 
each  town  of  importance  vies  with 
its  neighbour  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  the  presence  and  enlist  the 
eloquence  of  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

One  important  feature  of  these 
new  conditions  of  local  life  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  work  of 
politically  educating  the  masses 
throughout  the  country  is  a  sen- 
sible addition  to  the  labours  which 
have  to  be  undergone  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  British  states- 
men. However  arduous  may  have 
been  the  parliamentary  exertions 
of  the  session,  however  necessary 
to  mind  and  body  may  be  the  relax- 
ation of  the  recess,  and  however 
much  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  may  at  some  moments  re- 
quire reticence  rather  than  oratory 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  the 
insatiable  spirit  of  democracy 
knows  no  mercy,  and  it  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
chiefs  of  each  party  should  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves 
before  large  gatherings  of  their 
countrymen,  in  order  to  declare 
their  views  upon  the  various  ques- 
tions which  at  the  moment  agitate 
the  public  mind.  No  doubt  the 
country  frequently  derives  benefit 
from  these  public  utterances,  and 
opportunities  are  given,  both  to  a 
Government  and  an  Opposition,  to 
declare  their  own  policy  and  de- 
nounce that  of  their  adversaries. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  the  ordinary  business  of 
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the  country  would  not  progress  as 
well  without  these  constant  inter- 
ruptions of  political  controversy ; 
but  as  they  appear  to  have  become 
inevitable,  it  is  probably  the  best 
plan  to  endure  them  with  equan- 
imity, and  extract  from  them  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  the  year 
1889  has  been  prolific  in  public 
gatherings,  and  remarkable  for  the 
eminence  of  the  orators  who  have 
addressed  and  enlightened  their 
countrymen.  Scarcely  had  the 
echo  of  Lord  Salisbury's  voice  at 
Nottingham  diecl  away,  before  we 
were  summoned  to  hear  Mr  Glad- 
stone at  "  the  most  splendidly 
organised  and  complete  demonstra- 
tion "  that  had  probably  ever  taken 
place  "  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Liberal  party " ;  and  his  accents 
were  still  ringing  in  our  ears  when 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  elo- 
quence of  Mr  Balfour  at  Edin- 
burgh appealed  to  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  Scottish  Unionists. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  we  had 
from  Lord  Hartington  at  Chester- 
field one  of  those  sensible  speeches 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Liberal-Unionist  leader;  whilst  a 
little  later  we  had  Mr  Parnell's 
speech  at  Nottingham,  the  studied 
moderation  of  which  contrasted 
almost  ludicrously  with  some  of 
the  "Irish  chief's"  anti- British 
utterances  previous  to  his  capture 
of  Mr  Gladstone.  It  may  therefore 
fairly  be  said  that  the  views  alike 
of  Parnellites,  Unionists,  and  Glad- 
stonians  were  ably  and  fully  placed 
before  the  country  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  1889,  and  it  will  be 
profitable  to  consider  the  position 
of  public  affairs  in  the  light  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  that  time  by 
the  men  confessedly  the  most  com- 
petent to  explain  and  develop  the 
policy  of  their  respective  parties. 

In   attempting   to    enter    upon 
such  consideration  in  a   practical 


and  useful  spirit,  it  is  desirable  to 
put  out  of  sight  altogether  certain 
points  upon  which  argument  can 
never  bring  us  nearer  to  a  satis- 
factory decision.  Whether  the 
improved  state  of  Ireland  is  due 
to  Mr  Balfour's  firm  and  judi- 
cious administration,  or  has  come 
about  through  the  influence  of  the 
"Nationalists,"  is  a  question  as 
much  above  and  beyond  argument 
as  the  inquiry  whether  the  sun 
melts  the  snow  or  whether  the 
latter  process  is  one  which  takes 
place  in  spite  of  the  sunshine.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  the  problem  re- 
garding the  issue  of  the  by-elec- 
tions, which  everybody  can  inter- 
pret according  to  his  own  desire, 
and  which,  however  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  a  particular  party, 
is  a  wholly  untrustworthy  indica- 
tion of  the  probability  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  general  election,  which 
may  take  place  under  totally  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  conditions. 
To  discuss  such  questions,  either 
by  speeches  or  magazine  articles, 
is  really  nothing  else  than  a  waste 
of  time,  and  can  by  no  possibility 
lead  to  any  definite  result.  Every 
stout  Gladstonian  will  continue  to 
believe  that  the  by-elections  of  the 
last  two  years  have  evinced  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  growing  de- 
termination of  the  country  to  sup- 
port Mr  Gladstone  and  "  Home 
Rule,"  and  that  to  the  belief  in 
this  determination  and  the  hopes 
which  the  "Nationalist  party  "  re- 
pose in  Mr  Gladstone  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  every 
good  Conservative  and  loyal  Union- 
ist will  be  equally  well  convinced 
that  by-elections  mean  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  Ireland  has  im- 
proved because  law  and  order  have 
been  maintained  and  disaffection 
boldly  encountered  by  the  Union- 
ist Government.  Our  task  to-day 
is  rather  to  take  a  general  view 
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of  the  position  of  political  parties 
at  the  moment,  and  the  legislative 
probabilities  of  the  coming  session. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
oratory  has  been  the  change  in 
tactics  which  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  Gladstonian  speak- 
ers. For  some  time  after  the 
general  election  of  1886,  every 
speech,  almost  without  exception, 
was  devoted  to  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  necessity,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  that  "  Home 
Rule"  in  denouncing  which  the 
lives  of  most  of  the  speakers  had 
been  previously  spent.  Gradually, 
however,  the  conviction  seems  to 
have  dawned  upon  these  gentle- 
men that  something  more  attrac- 
tive than  "Home  Rule  for  Ireland" 
was  required  in  order  to  win  the 
votes  of  the  British  democracy. 
The  artisans  and  labourers  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  hands  has  been 
placed  the  power  of  the  country, 
have  aiT  awkward  habit  of  adher- 
ing to  and  upholding  in  England 
and  Scotland  that  law  and  order 
to  which  the  Irish  allies  of  Mr 
Gladstone  had  shown  a  decided  in- 
clination to  refuse  obedience.  The 
harshness  of  Irish  landlords,  the 
destitution  of  Irish  tenants,  and 
the  cruelty  of  evictions,  could  only 
be  made  useful  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead British  audiences,  until  the 
latter  had  learned  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  the  question  of  Irish 
distress,  and  that  for  many  of  the 
evils  of  which  they  complained  the 
very  political  agitators  who  made 
the  complaint  were  themselves 
largely  responsible.  When  the 
intelligent  masses  in  Great  Britain 
began  to  understand  that  political 
combinations,  totally  unconnected 
with  particular  estates,  forbade  the 
payment  of  rents  upon  those 
estates  in  order  to  further  their 
own  political  ends;  that  tenants, 


often  unwillingly,  paid  to  the 
agents  of  such  combinations  the 
rents  which  belonged  to  their 
landlords ;  and  that  the  evictions, 
however  regrettable,  were  the  last 
resorts  of  the  possessors  of  landed 
property,  to  which  they  had  been 
forced  by  these  illegal  proceed- 
ings,— sympathy  with  the  sufferers 
who  had  brought  their  sufferings 
upon  themselves  by  their  obedience 
to  political  law-breakers  soon  gave 
way  to  the  sensible  and  wholesome 
feeling  that  the  ordinary  laws  by 
which  civilisation  protects  itself 
must,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  be  respected  and 
obeyed. 

The  "  Plan  of  Campaign  "  might 
be  adopted  by  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians— it  might  be  even  spoken  of 
without  condemnation  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  —  but  to  the  plain, 
fair-dealing  British  workman,  its 
palpable  dishonesty  at  once  con- 
demned it,  and  the  party  which 
upheld  those  who  had  introduced 
and  used  this  illegal  and  mischiev- 
ous weapon,  was  likely  to  find  no 
favour  in  his  eyes.  Moreover,  the 
British  democracy  had  become  a 
little  tired  of  this  incessant  clam- 
our about  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
Our  artisans  and  labourers  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  know 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past — during  much  of  which  time 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends  have 
been  in  office — Irish  affairs  have 
been  continually  under  discussion, 
and  a  very  large  if  not  an  undue 
portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament 
has  been  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Irish  measures.  That  the 
politicians  who  have  so  often  had 
it  in  their  power  to  propose  for 
Irish  grievances  whatever  remedy 
they  pleased,  should  have  only  dis- 
covered the  new  remedy  of  Home 
Rule  in  1886,  might  well  have 
astonished  the  electorate  of  Eng- 
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land  and  Scotland ;  and  when  the 
country  at  the  general  election  of 
that  year  had  refused  that  remedy, 
they  not  unnaturally  expected,  for 
some  time  at  least,  acquiescence  in 
that  decision  from  those  who  had 
been  responsible  for  its  proposal. 

Between  1886  and  1890  it  seems 
to  have  become  obvious  to  the 
more  acute  Gladstoiiians  that 
their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  this 
decision,  and  their  reiteration, 
usque  ad  nauseam,  of  their  Home 
Rule  fallacies  throughout  the 
country,  had  to  a  great  extent 
wearied  the  British  democracy, 
and  they  have  wisely  tacked  about 
and  adopted  another  method  of 
procedure.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, we  have  a  genuine  "Home 
Rule"  speech,  although  we  are 
still  left  in  darkness  as  to  what 
legislative  proposals,  other  than 
those  so  emphatically  rejected  by 
the  country,  are  to  be  hereafter  in- 
troduced under  that  specious  title. 
But  the  chiefs  of  the  Gladstonian 
party,  wise  in  their  generation, 
have  made  the  timely  discovery 
that  the  artisans  and  labourers 
of  this  country  have  questions  of 
their  own  to  which  they  attach 
infinitely  greater  importance  than 
to  "  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,"  and 
they  have  consequently  been  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  throw  the 
latter  cry  into  the  background  for 
the  time,  and  to  "get  the  blind 
side"  of  the  British  democracy  by 
an  assumed  devotion  to  the  popular 
side  of  those  questions.  This  at- 
tempt had  become  so  palpable  and 
barefaced,  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Unionist  leaders  to  re- 
mind the  public  that  if  the  Glad- 
stonians  should  succeed,  under  any 
possible  cry  or  through  their  ad- 
vocacy of  any  particular  measures, 
in  obtaining  a  majority  at  the  next 
general  election,  they  stand  irre- 
trievably committed  to  the  intro- 


duction of  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  as  the  first  and  cardinal 
feature  of  their  policy.  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  has  deliberately  and 
emphatically  declared  that  "  the 
Irish  question"  bars  the  way  to  all 
other  legislation,  and  this  declara- 
tion clearly  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  assumption  of  office  until 
the  country  should  have  plainly 
and  undoubtedly  signified  its 
repudiation  of  its  decision  in 
1886.  It  is  necessary  again  and 
again  to  press  this  point  upon 
the  attention  of  the  constituencies. 
Labour  questions,  drink  questions, 
taxation  questions,  may,  one  or  all 
of  them,  be  urged  by  Gladstonian 
candidates  in  different  constitu- 
encies, as  those  upon  which  the 
issue  is  to  be  decided  between 
themselves  and  their  opponents. 
They  will  protest  against  the  folly 
and  the  unfairness  of  postponing 
the  consideration  of  such  matters, 
and  of  refusing  to  accept  any  of 
them  as  test  questions  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  Unionists  have  a  ready 
rejoinder.  They  will  point  out  to 
Gladstonians  that  their  own  leader 
has  stamped  the  "  Irish  question  " 
as  that  which  must  override  and 
overshadow  every  other,  so  long  as 
he  and  his  followers  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  1886,  and  con- 
tinue to  retain  their  Irish  sup- 
porters in  their  ranks  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  which  threatens 
the  disruption  of  the  empire.  The 
empire  must  at  all  hazards  be  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  and  so  long 
as  that  integrity  is  endangered  by 
the  alliance  of  the  larger  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  under  Mr 
Gladstone  with  those  whose  lives 
have  been  passed  in  denunciations 
of  Great  Britain  up  to  the  moment 
when  that  veteran  statesman  sur- 
rendered to  them  at  discretion,  so 
long  must  the  Unionist  party  sub- 
ordinate every  other  feeling  and 
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every  other  consideration  to  the 
one  great  and  unalterable  resolu- 
tion to  defend  and  maintain  the 
Union. 

Whilst,  however,  we  allude  to 
the  position  taken  throughout  the 
autumn   by   Gladstonian    orators, 
we  must  do  their  leader  the  justice 
to  admit  that,  in  his  Manchester 
speeches,  he  not  only  brought  Ire- 
land well  to  the  front,  but  with 
a  hardihood  almost  amounting  to 
audacity,  trotted  out  all  the  stale 
and  oft-refuted   accusations  upon 
the  subject  of  Mitchelstown,   the 
Kinsella  murder,  and  the  enormity 
of  the  Government  administration 
of  the  law.    The  complacency  with 
which  the  assembled  Liberal  dele- 
gates and  their  friends  listened  to 
the  tedious  repetition  of  threadbare 
arguments  and   exploded  fallacies 
which    Mr   Gladstone   deemed    it 
requisite  to  inflict  upon  them,  ap- 
peared to  point  to  some  previous 
agreement  between  leader  and  fol- 
lowers as  to  an  equitable  and  judi- 
cious division   of  labour   between 
the  two.     The  veteran  statesman 
had  evidently  had  assigned  to  him 
the  part  of  keeping  in  hand  Mr 
Parnell  and  his  seventy-five  myr- 
midons   by   a   careful    display   of 
his  continued  sympathy  with  the 
woes  of  Ireland,  as  exemplified  in 
the  inability  of  the  Nationalists  to 
defy  the  law  with  impunity.     To 
him  was  committed  the  task  of  dis- 
abusing  the  Nationalist  mind  of 
the  suspicion  which  recent  speeches 
of  his  lieutenants  may  have  sug- 
gested, that  Ireland  was   not  al- 
ways to  be  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  Gladstonian  menu,  but  was 
only  to  be  utilised  as  the  question 
which  for  the  time  can  rally  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  members  under 
the  banner  of  the  Opposition.     To 
dispel  this  suspicion  had  become  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  that  the  "old 


parliamentary  hand"  should  make 
use  of  tactics  which  would  reassure 
the  Parnellite  mind,  and  convince 
the  Nationalists  that  he  was  still 
all  their  own.  Meanwhile  to  his 
lieutenants  and  more  prominent 
followers  a  different  role  was  as- 
signed. In  their  speeches,  delivered 
at  the  same  Manchester  demon- 
stration, we  shall  find  little  men- 
tion of  Home  Rule,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  Gladstonian 
Liberals  not  only  with  all  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  the  day,  but 
with  every  fad  or  project  which  is 
at  the  moment  popular,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  popular,  with  the 
masses.  It  is  this  line  of  conduct 
which  has  so  lowered  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  followers  in  the  eyes 
of  impartial  and  moderate  politi- 
cians in  every  European  country. 
There  appears  to  be  with  them  not 
only  no  regard  for  principle  or  con- 
sistency in  politics,  but  absolutely 
no  idea  of  right  or  wrong  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  If  one  view  of  a  pro- 
ject appears  to  be  popular  with  the 
masses,  and  likely  to  carry  a  ma- 
jority rather  than  the  opposing 
view,  there  seems  to  them  to  be 
no  need  of  any  other  reason  to 
induce  them  to  support  it.  The 
greatest  art  of  statesmanship  is, 
according  to  their  view,  not  to  lead 
the  people  upon  wise  and  prudent 
legislative  paths,  but  to  follow  the 
popular  inclination  whenever  it 
can  be  ascertained.  So  true  is  this, 
that  we  constantly  see  Gladston- 
ians  of  high  position  and  standing 
in  their  party  absolutely  evading 
the  declaration  of  their  opinions 
upon  certain  points,  for  no  other 
possible  reason  than  that  they  are 
waiting  to  catch  the  popular  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and,  according  to 
the  expression  of  which  they  are 
so  fond,  "go  with  the  flowing 
tide." 

A  notable  instance  of  this  con- 
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temptible  attitude  of  public  men 
occurred  at  this  very  Manchester 
gathering.  Only  two  or  three 
days  before  there  had  appeared  in 
the  public  press  a  letter  from  Mr 
Champion  with  regard  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  allusions  at  Notting- 
ham to  the  labour  question.  Mr 
Champion  declared  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  "  ostentatiously  taken 
sides  with  the  capitalists  "  against 
"  the  labour  party,"  and  had  de- 
nounced the  "  eight  hours'  day — 
the  principal  plank  in  the  labour 
platform — as  an  interference  with 
liberty,  and  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  appeal  even  to  his  political  op- 
ponents to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  Mr  Champion  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  "  Liberals  " 
about  to  assemble  at  Manchester, 
and  to  Mr  Gladstone  in  particular, 
to  reject  Lord  Salisbury's  appeal, 
and  to  "accept  the  labour  pro- 
gramme." Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  what  are  called 
"  labour  questions  "  constitute  the 
most  important  problems  of  our 
day,  not  only  because  they  are  of 
themselves  vital  to  the  prosperity, 
and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of 
large  classes  among  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  because  those 
classes  are  now  the  possessors  of 
electoral  power,  and  are  able  to 
enforce  their  views  and  wishes 
upon  the  legislators  of  the  country. 
Therefore  it  is  beyond  all  things 
important  and  even  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  the 
possessors  of  this  preponderating 
electoral  strength  should  be  guided 
by  right  and  wise  principles,  and 
should  be  well  and  carefully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  effect  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  their  country 
which  will  probably  be  produced 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  theories 
and  the  enactment  of  certain  con- 
sequential laws.  There  is  perhaps 
no  better  instance  than  this  of  the 


"  eight  hours'  day,"  which  is  pro- 
fessedly brought  forward  in  order 
to  provide  employment  for  a  larger 
number  of  men.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  oppose  the  project,  it  is 
not  only  a  restriction  of  the  liberty 
both  of  employer  and  employed, 
and  one  totally  opposed  to  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  one  which  rests  upon  no  prin- 
ciple and  contains  no  element  of 
permanency.  We  have  an  ever- 
increasing  population,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  within  the  limited 
area  of  these  islands  is  still  likely 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand.  If 
an  "  eight  hours'  day  "  affords  em- 
ployment to  a  larger  number  of 
men,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
require  thirty  men  to  do  in  eight 
hours  work  which  twenty  men 
would  take  twelve  hours  to  do,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  a  "  six  hours' 
day"  would  operate  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
"  three  hours'  day "  would  before 
many  years  are  past  be  found 
urging  their  views  upon  the  very 
same  ground. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
true  view  of  the  question  ;  but  the 
matter  is  one  of  such  importance 
that  no  statesman  of  position,  who 
had  a  spark  of  patriotism  or  a 
grain  of  honesty  in  his  composi- 
tion, could  well  refuse  to  give  his 
fellow-countrymen  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  at  such  a  crisis  as  the 
present.  For  if  the  demand  of  an 
"  eight  hours'  day  "  be  the  demand 
of  a  legitimate  concession  of  cap- 
ital to  labour,  let  us  by  all  means 
entertain  and  discuss  it  with  the 
honest  desire  to  give  to  labour 
everything  which  shall  add  to  the 
welfare  of  those  who  labour,  with- 
out unduly  hampering  those  who 
supply  that  which  is  necessary  to 
call  labour  into  action.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  demand  is 
only  the  deceptive  project  of  poli- 
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tical  charlatans  ;  if  it  is  one  which, 
contrary  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  labour-market  is  and  ought  to 
be  regulated,  would  cripple  capital 
without  really  assisting  labour, 
and  would  in  the  long-run,  by  the 
discouragement  of  certain  trades 
and  the  banishment  of  others,  ab- 
solutely diminish  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  employment  which  is 
sought  to  be  increased, — then  let 
this  be  clearly  and  plainly  shown 
to  the  British  workmen  and  art- 
isans, and  their  intelligence  will 
be  sufficient  to  detect  the  error 
into  the  support  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  drawn. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  this 
demand  be  based  on  error,  there 
never  was  a  finer  opportunity  than 
was  presented  to  Mr  Gladstone  at 
Manchester,  of  indicating  the  pro- 
bity of  his  own  political  conduct, 
and  of  rendering  an  enormous  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially  to  those  "  masses "  to 
whom  he  is  so  prone  to  appeal, 
by  disabusing  them  of  a  political 
fallacy,  and  dispelling  a  delusion 
which — if  it  be  a  delusion — may 
work  mischief  hereafter  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men.  The 
leader  of  the  Separatist  party, 
however,  thought  it  a  wise  and 
decent  course  to  treat  Lord  Salis- 
bury's appeal  and  Mr  Champion's 
earnest  letter  with  equal  contempt. 
He  could  exercise  himself  in  petty 
calculations  about  by-elections  and 
their  indications  of  future  triumph 
to  his  party.  He  could  dilate  at 
length  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  of  those  Liberal  Unionists 
who  had  been  unable  to  follow 
him  in  discarding  the  matured 
principles  of  a  lifetime  to  suit  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment; 
and  he  could  occupy  an  almost 
interminable  time  in  the  mis- 
representation of  recent  Irish  his- 
tory in  order  to  found  accusations 


against  his  opponents  :  these  things 
he  could  accomplish  with  a  vigour 
and  strength  unabated  by  the 
weight  of  eighty  years,  but  not 
one  sentence  nor  one  word  could 
he  bestow  in  the  way  of  advice  to 
the  toiling  masses  of  his  country- 
men, surrounded  as  they  are  by 
demagogues  and  agitators,  and  im- 
perilled by  the  doctrines  of  self- 
seeking  and  insidious  teachers. 
This,  forsooth,  was  a  matter  upon 
which  a  British  statesman,  who 
had  the  welfare  of  his  country 
before  him  as  the  paramount  ob- 
ject of  his  care,  would  have  felt 
it  his  duty  to  speak  out  boldly, 
but  it  was  one  to  be  carefully 
avoided  by  an  "  old  parliamentary 
hand."  The  "labour  party," 
wrote  Mr  Champion,  "will  give 
such  support  to  Liberal  candidates 
at  the  polls  as  shall  enable  them 
to  defeat  their  Conservative  op- 
ponents," "if  the  Liberal  party 
will  adopt"  their  programme,  and 
help  them  "  carry  it  out."  So  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Gladstonians 
to  avoid  at  least  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  "  programme  "  in  ques- 
tion, and,  above  all,  to  avoid  such 
a  condemnation  as,  if  given  by  Mr 
Gladstone  at  Manchester,  would 
have  taken  the  matter,  as  it  ought 
to  be  taken,  out  of  the  category  of 
"  party  questions,"  and  would  have 
shown,  moreover,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  honest  men,  that  upon 
a  point  of  such  national  magnitude 
Mr  Gladstone  was  still  capable  of 
rising  superior  to  the  petty  tram- 
mels of  party  and  the  machinations 
of  party  organisers,  and  of  assisting 
to  instruct  and  guide  his  country- 
men upon  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  delicate  relations 
which  exist  between  capital  and 
labour  can  best  be  treated  by 
Parliament. 

It   is   refreshing   to   turn  from 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  Manchester 
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"  demonstration  "  to  one  of  an  in- 
finitely more  important  and  more 
imposing  character,  at  which  Mr 
Balfour  received  well-earned  hon- 
our at  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  incontestably 
true  that  for  some  years  past  Mr 
Gladstone  has  wielded  an  enor- 
mous power  in  Scotland,  and  that 
the  influence  of  his  name  has  had 
a  very  considerable  effect  upon 
Scotch  representation.  But  we 
have  never  doubted  that  when  the 
real  issues  of  the  struggle  became 
thoroughly  known  to  Scotchmen, 
and  they  had  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  contest  is  not  one 
between  varying  phases  of  legiti- 
mate political  opinion,  but  between 
the  forces  of  law,  order,  and  civil- 
isation on  the  one  side,  and  the 
attempt  to  set  up  something  out- 
side and  beyond  all  three  on  the 
other,  the  sober  common-sense  of 
our  countrymen  would  surely,  if 
slowly,  bring  them  into  the  former 
camp.  We  hail,  therefore,  with 
immense  satisfaction  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Edinburgh  gather- 
ing that  this  common-sense  is  be- 
ginning to  force  its  way  through 
the  mists  and  fogs  which  have 
been  created  by  the  glamour  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence,  and  the 
audacious  pertinacity  of  some  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  that  there  is 
good  hope  of  such  a  change  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Scotland  as  may 
yet  absolve  and  clear  her  of  the 
reproach  of  having  been  cajoled 
and  bamboozled  into  the  support 
of  doctrines  and  proposals  which 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  prac- 
tical and  progressive  legislation. 
Nor  are  we  inclined  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  Mr  Balfour's  speeches 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  bring- 
ing into  the  field  of  controversy 
one  of  the  ablest,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  consistent,  of  Glad- 


stonian  champions,  in  the  person 
of  Mr  John  Morley.  Nothing 
would  please  us  better  than  that 
every  doubtful  or  hesitating  poli- 
tician in  Scotland  should  read  side 
by  side  Mr  Balfour's  Edinburgh 
speeches  and  Mr  Morley's  attempt- 
ed reply  at  Glasgow,  and  should 
judge  for  himself  both  of  the  tone 
and  matter  of  the  two  orators. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  make  the 
comparison  for  ourselves. 

At  Edinburgh  we  had  a  states- 
man vindicating,  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  equal  courage,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  is  so  able  a  member.  That 
policy,  being  one  dictated  by  the 
will  of  the  country  in  1886,  has 
been  carried  out  boldly  and  reso- 
lutely by  Mr  Balfour  since  his  ac- 
cession to  office,  and  it  may  be 
described  in  one  sentence  as  the 
policy  of  insisting  that  the  law 
shall  be  obeyed  by  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  every  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  It  is  need- 
less to  recapitulate  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  to  thwart 
and  defeat  this  policy.  The  law 
has  been  misdescribed ;  and  al- 
though less  coercive  than  measures 
introduced  by  themselves,  has  been 
denounced  as  "  coercion,"  in  order 
to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  those 
who  have  defied  it.  The  agents  of 
the  law  have  been  denounced  in 
unmeasured  terms,  whilst  those 
members  of  Parliament  who,  being 
law-makers,  should  have  been  the 
last  to  be  law-breakers,  but  who 
have  joined  the  defiers  of  the  law 
in  their  defiance,  and  have  most 
properly  been  made  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  the  law  knows  no  differ- 
ence between  one  law-breaker  and 
another,  have  been  exalted  into 
heroes,  and  paraded  as  martyrs  at 
Glads tonian  meetings.  Calumny 
has  been  rife,  misrepresentations 
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innumerable,  and  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  bring  both  the  law 
and  the  Government  into  disrepute 
and  contempt.  Under  such  provo- 
cation, it  would  have  been  excus- 
able if  Mr  Balfour  had  indulged  in 
somewhat  vehement  denunciations 
of  the  engines  which  had  been  em- 
ployed against  him,  and  the  un- 
worthy employers  of  the  same. 
But  although  it  was  his  duty — 
and  one  which  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed— to  expose  and  condemn  the 
course  taken  by  Mr  Gladstone  at 
Manchester,  and  the  mischievous 
doctrines  of  some  of  his  followers, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  first 
to  last  the  tone  of  Mr  Balfour  was 
that  of  a  statesman,  anxious  indeed 
to  vindicate  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  carry 
into  effect  the  will  of  the  nation, 
but  confident  in  his  own  rectitude 
of  intention,  in  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
appeared  as  the  champion,  and 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  fellow- 
countrymen  to  whom  he  boldly 
appealed. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  nature 
of  the  reply  to  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  statements  of  Mr 
Balfour.  Mr  Morley  propounds 
no  policy ;  he  does  not  meet  argu- 
ment by  argument,  but  in  a  petty, 
peddling  spirit  of  puerile  criticism, 
seeks  to  turn  the  tables  upon  Mr 
Balfour  by  a  misdescription,  wilful 
or  otherwise,  of  his  argument,  and 
a  misinterpretation  of  its  meaning 
and  effect  which  can  hardly  have 
been  accidental  in  a  man  of  Mr 
Morley's  acuteness  and  ability. 
Mr  Balfour's  first  speech,  at  the 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  emphasised  views  which 
have  been  more  than  once  urged 
in  these  columns,  and  which,  now 
that  they  have  been  so  clearly 
endorsed  and  so  powerfully  urged 
by  the  Chief-Secretary,  will,  we 


trust,  receive  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  attention  which  they 
deserve.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule  arises 
out  of  a  great  national  feeling  in 
Ireland,  it  cannot  be  contented  by 
the  concession  of  the  Parliament 
with  limited  authority  proposed  in 
1886  by  Mr  Gladstone.  The  Irish 
Patriots  of  1782  had  said  that  "  an 
independent  Parliament  was  essen- 
tial to  Irish  liberty,"  and  Mr 
Parnell  had  no  right  "to  pledge 
his  nation  now  as  to  what  they 
will  or  will  not  be  contented  with." 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  all 
along  contended,  namely,  that  if  a 
Parliament  of  any  sort  or  kind — as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  local  government — is  to 
be  granted  to  Ireland  out  of 
deference  to  a  national  feeling, 
that  national  feeling  will  put  for- 
ward, without  much  delay,  the 
claim  that  such  Parliament  should 
be  equal  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  every  respect ;  the  popular 
candidates  with  Irish  constituencies 
will  be  the  advocates  of  these 
views,  and  we  shall  forthwith  be 
landed  in  a  sea  of  troubles  far 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  than 
those  which  we  encounter  by  stand- 
ing firmly  in  our  present  position. 
How  does  Mr  Morley  meet  this 
simple  and  unanswerable  state- 
ment ?  By  no  argument  whatever, 
but  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  if 
there  is  in  Ireland  "a  national 
sentiment  that  would  lead  to  a 
demand  for  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent Parliament,"  any  system  of 
land  purchase  which  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  Government  will 
be  giving  the  land  of  the  country 
to  "  rebels,"  and  must  therefore  be 
a  most  wonderful  and  unwise  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  a  Government 
which  shares  Mr  Balfour's  views. 
In  his  anxiety  to  score  a  point 
against  his  opponent,  Mr  Morley 
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does  not  hesitate  to  affix  the  term 
"rebels"  to  those  who  may  here- 
after hold  the  views  held  by  "  the 
Irish  patriots  of  1782."  Moreover, 
he  does  not  appear  to  remember 
two  rather  important  points — first, 
that  there  are  many  Irish  tenants 
to  whom  the  term  "  rebel  "  is,  and 
we  hope  will  always  be,  inappli- 
cable, but  who  may  yet  be  discon- 
tented with  the  results  of  that 
"  dual  ownership  "  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's ill-advised  legislation  has 
thrust  upon  Ireland  :  secondly,  that 
if  the  British  Parliament  can  give, 
and  shows  itself  ready  to  give,  such 
a  measure  of  land  purchase  to 
Ireland  as  will  remove  any  griev- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
which  may  possibly  still  exist,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  class  so 
relieved  would  perceive  that  they 
had  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
that  "national  and  independent" 
Parliament  which  could  not  be 
given,  and  would  refuse  any  longer 
to  play  the  game  of  political  agita- 
tors by  advancing  a  demand  which, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  must 
be  denied. 

No  better  instance  can  be  found 
of  the  usual  method  of  Gladstonian 
combatants.  Mr  Morley  does  not 
state  his  own  belief — or  disbelief 
— in  an  Irish  "National  feeling" 
for  an  independent  Parliament, 
much  less  does  he  tell  us  whether 
he  thinks  that  such  a  demand 
should  or  should  not  be  resisted. 
He  prefers  to  evade  the  question 
by  slipping  away  into  a  side  issue, 
and  raising  the  point  whether,  if 
Mr  Balfour  is  right  in  his  conten- 
tion, he  is  not  wrong,  or  at  least 
inconsistent,  in  proposing  some- 
thing which  might  be  proposed  or 
withheld  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  existence  of  such 
feeling.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Mr  Morley's  speech,  the  same  spirit 
of  captious  criticism  is  discernible, 
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whilst  we  obtain  no  new  idea  as 
to  the  policy  with  which  he  would 
replace  that  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  examine  Mr  Morley's  speech 
with  a  little  more  critical  care, 
-because  it  affords  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  shifts  and  straits 
into  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
brought  his  followers,  when  one  of 
the  most  able  of  them  is  reduced 
to  the  substance  and  style  of  this 
recent  Glasgow  oration. 

Mr  Morley  commenced  with  an 
unworthy  sneer  at  the  '  Times.' 
That  newspaper,  with  only  too 
much  justification,  had  alluded  to 
the  Gladstonians  as  "a  faction 
trading  in  shams,  in  slanders,  in 
reticences,  in  insinuations " ;  and 
Mr  Morley,  alluding  to  the  Pigott 
incident  before  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission, thinks  it  decent  to  term 
his  opponents  —  whether  the 
'  Times '  or  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment is  not  very  clear — "  the 
faction  trading  in  forgery."  So 
Mr  Morley  considers  that  the  fact 
of  an  Irish  Nationalist  having 
tried  to  make  a  market  of  forged 
letters  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
having  thereby  victimised  the 
'  Times,'  is  a  sufficient  justification 
for  imparting  to  his  opponents  a 
"trading  in  forgery,"  and  a  suffici- 
ent excuse  for  all  the  "shams, 
slanders,  reticences,  and  insinua- 
tions "  which  are  charged  against 
his  own  friends.  After  this 
promising  commencement,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Mr  Morley 
proceeding  to  excite  class  pre- 
judices, of  course  disclaiming  at 
the  same  time  any  such  intention. 
In  humble  imitation  of  Sir  W. 
Harcourt's  vulgarity  at  Man- 
chester, when  that  mighty  states- 
man, forgetting  at  the .  moment 
his  own  boasted  claim  ,to  Royal 
descent,  sneered  at  "  the  Tories  " 
for  having  a  "  monopoly  of  Dukes," 
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Mr  Morley  allowed  himself,  in 
censuring  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Fife  as  chairman  of  Mr 
Balfour's  first  Edinburgh  meeting, 
to  allude  to  the  Duke's  recent 
alliance  with  "  the  highest  person- 
age in  the  realm "  as  something 
which  caused  him  (Mr  Morley) 
uneasiness  and  misgiving,  when  he 
saw  one  so  allied  "  going  out  of 
his  way  to  do  honour  to  a  states- 
man who  owes  the  admiration  they 
pay  to  him  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  coercion  law  he  has 
planted  his  heel  upon  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms"  If  Mr 
Morley  had  possessed  a  particle  of 
fairness  in  his  composition,  he  might 
have  remembered  that,  long  before 
the  alliance  which  was  thus  so  un- 
necessarily introduced  (certainly 
not  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
and  stimulating  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Glasgow),  the  Duke  of 
Fife  had  identified  himself  with  the 
Unionist  Party,  and  could  hardly 
have  refused  his  aid  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  that  in  question.  But 
the  marvel  is  that  a  man  of  Mr  Mor- 
ley's  intellectual  calibre  should  be  so 
blinded  by  party  passion,  and  mis- 
led by  party  prejudice,  as  to  be 
unable  to  perceive  that  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  with  other  men,  com- 
moners as  well  as  peers,  come  for- 
ward at  the  present  time,  because 
they  recognise  in  Mr  Balfour,  not 
the  tyrant  and  oppressor  which 
Mr  Morley  so  outrageously  repre- 
sents him,  but  the  embodiment  of 
a  principle  which  they  believe  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  namely, 
that  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 

Mr  Morley  —  like  other  Glad- 
stonians  less  able  than  himself — 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  the 
law,  and  that  there  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  disobeying  it.  But  nothing 
can  get  over  the  fact  that  the  law 


which  Mr  Morley  and  his  friends 
are  pleased  to  call  the  coercion 
law  is  a  law  passed  in  a  regular 
manner  by  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  equally  with 
any  other  law  binding  upon  the 
nation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  law  infinitely  less  severe  than 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  measure  upon 
the  same  subject.  Now  mark 
again  the  true  Gladstonian  method 
of  argument.  Mr  Gladstone  had 
told  the  people  of  Manchester  that 
the  Government  coercion  law  dif- 
fered from  the  Bills  introduced  by 
his  own  Government  in  that  the 
latter  sought  to  repress  crime, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  present 
Government  was  to  "repress  com- 
bination " ;  and  he  again  asserted 
that  people  were  punished  in  Ire- 
land for  doing  that  which  it  was 
perfectly  lawful  to  do  in  England. 
Mr  Balfour  replied  at  Edinburgh 
by  quoting  the  words  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  last  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
own  "  Coercion "  Acts,  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  recited  that  the 
Bill  had  been  introduced  on  ac- 
count of  ':  the  combinations  for 
illegal  purposes "  which  had  pro- 
duced crime.  Mr  Balfour  further 
stated  that  the  Government  had 
expressly  inserted  in  their  measure 
a  clause  which  provided  that  "  any- 
thing which  was  legal  under  the 
English  Trade  Unionism  Act 
should  remain  legal  in  spite  of 
the  Irish  Crimes  Act " ;  and  he 
added  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  all  the  persons  who  have  been 
imprisoned  under  the  latter,  not 
more  than  one-sixth  could  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  be  described 
as  having  been  imprisoned  for 
having  taken  part  in  an  illegal 
combination."  Now  mark  Mr  Mor- 
ley's  answer.  He  cannot  deny 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  Coercion  Acts 
were  just  as  much  directed  against 
combinations  as  the  Act  of  the 
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present  Government.  Therein  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground  the  grav- 
est accusation  against  the  latter — 
namely,  that  they  had  aimed  at 
something  different  from  and  be- 
yond that  at  which  Mr  Gladstone 
had  aimed.  Nor  can  he  deny  that 
Mr  Balfour  is  perfectly  accurate 
in  his  statement  as  to  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  preserving  any  pro- 
tection given  by  the  English  Trade 
Unionism  Act.  But,  exclaims  Mr 
Morley,  triumphantly,  "the  Eng- 
lish Acts  refer  to  the  combinations 
in  the  case  of  employers  and  work- 
men— that  is  not  the  combination 
which  affects  Ireland ;  there,  it 
is  combination  in  the  case  of  land- 
lord and  tenant, "and  when  "some 
of  us  proposed  an  amendment  to 
include  this  species  of  combination, 
you  refused  it."  And  thereupon 
he  accuses  Mr  Balfour  of  "dis- 
graceful "  and  "  doubly  disgrace- 
ful "  conduct  in  attempting  to 
mislead  the  working  classes  of 
England  and  Scotland.  But  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  the  mis- 
leading is  all  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  matter  was  before  Par- 
liament, it  was  contended  by  Mr 
Morley 's  own  friends  that  things 
legal  under  the  English  Trade 
Unionism^  Acts  would  be  made 
illegal  by  the  Crimes  Act,  upon 
which  the  Government  declared 
that  such  was  not  their  intention, 
and  accordingly  met  the  objection 
in  precisely  the  manner  stated  by 
Mr  Balfour.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
Mr  Morley's  subtle  attempt  to 
diminish  the  force  of  Mr  Balfour's 
crushing  exposure  of  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  this  point  simply  amounts  to 
this — that  a  clause  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  Crimes  Act  which 
would  have  given — not  the  pro- 
tection which  English  workmen 
have,  but  something  quite  outside 
and  beyond  it.  Mr  Morley's  il- 
logical position  is  this  —  that  he 
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first  complains  that  in  this  matter 
Irishmen  are  differently  treated 
from  Englishmen,  and  that  when 
he  is  convicted  of  error,  he  com- 
plains that  they  are  not  so  treated, 
by  being  given  something  which 
Englishmen  have  not  and  do  not 
ask  for !  Let  it  be  noted,  more- 
over, first,  that  to  have  given  to 
Ireland  what  was  asked  would 
have  established  an  inequality  be- 
tween the  countries,  which  cannot 
be  justified  upon  the  face  of  it; 
and  secondly,  that  the  cases  of 
combination  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. Combinations  of  work- 
men in  order  to  sell  their  labour 
at  the  price  they  think  fair,  are 
combinations  which  can  be  justi- 
fied. Combinations  of  tenants  to 
avoid  payment  of  the  rents  which 
they  have  agreed  to  pay,  and  to 
resist  lawful  attempts  to  enforce 
the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations, 
are  combinations  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  deserve  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  If  Mr  Morley 
thinks  differently,  let  him  develop 
his  plan,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  that  it  is 
consistent  with  reason  and  justice. 
Nor  was  Mr  Morley  more  for- 
tunate in  his  defence  of  Mr 
Gladstone  with  regard  to  Father 
M'Fadden.  It  is  indeed  pitiable 
to  hear  the  tone  taken  upon  such 
a  matter  by  a  man  who  has  held 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  who  should  know 
something  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  that  country,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  maintaining  and 
vindicating  its  supremacy.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  "moral  responsi- 
bility "  which  may  rest  upon  one 
man  or  another  for  the  deplorable 
circumstances  which  culminated 
in  the  barbarous  murder  of  In- 
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spector  Martin  at  Gweedore.  But 
let  us  mark  the  simple  facts. 
Father  M'Fadden  was  the  parish 
priest  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
the  law  was  defied.  Father 
M'Fadden  deliberately  broke  and 
defied  the  law,  by  example  and 
precept  encouraged  his  parish- 
ioners to  do  the  same,  and  de- 
liberately for  some  time  evaded 
arrest.  Yet  when  an  attempt  to 
arrest  this  priest  results  in  the 
cruel  murder  of  a  police-officer, 
Mr  Morley  deliberately  maintains 
that  the  "  moral  responsibility " 
rests  with  the  authorities  for  not 
sending  a  sufficient  force  of  police, 
and  for  making  the  arrest  at  a 
particular  time  and  place ;  and  has 
absolutely  the  audacity  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  censure  upon  Mr 
Balfour  that  he  dares  to  impute 
"  moral  responsibility  "  to  Father 
M'Fadden,  but  for  whose  deliber- 
ate disobedience  to  lawful  autho- 
rity and  defiance  of  the  law  there 
would  have  been  no  arrest  and  no 
murder.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  process  by  which  a  man  of 
ability,  with  any  claim  to  a  con- 
science, can  bring  himself  to  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  party,  he 
so  utterly  disregards  the  logic  of 
facts  as  does  Mr  Morley  in  this 
reference  to  the  Gweedore  murder. 
Nor  is  Mr  Morley  one  whit  more 
fair  or  less  disingenuous  when 
dealing  with  other  parts  of  the 
Chief  Secretary's  speech.  In 
speaking  of  the  alleged  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Union  in  Ireland, 
Mr  Balfour  had  pointed  out  that 
in  the  more  prosperous  and  intel- 
ligent districts  of  Ireland  this  un- 
popularity did  not  exist,  and  he 
instanced  the  Protestants  of  Bel- 
fast and  Londonderry,  who  had  as 
a  class  been  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  Union,  but  who  are  now 
among  its  most  strenuous  up- 


holders and  supporters.  "What!" 
cries  our  candid  critic  in  a  tone 
of  sublime  indignation  ;  "  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  Unionist !  The 
Chief  Secretary  forgets  the  state 
of  the  representation  of  these 
places,  and  this  is  a  proof  that 
he  ostentatiously  despises  Irish 
representation  !  "  And  then,  with 
the  utmost  exultation,  Mr  Morley 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Sexton 
sits  for  Belfast,  and  Mr  Justin 
M'Carthy  for  Londonderry,  and 
that  both  are  "Nationalists."  But 
if  forgetfulness  of  Irish  represen- 
tation proves  that  he  who  so  for- 
gets "ostentatiously  despises"  it, 
upon  Mr  Morley's  own  shoulders 
must  rest  the  blame.  How  came 
he  to  omit  to  tell  his  audience  that 
Belfast  sends  four  members  to 
Parliament,  three  of  whom  are 
Unionists,  returned  in  each  case 
by  an  enormous  majority  in  1886, 
whilst  Mr  Sexton  won  the  fourth 
seat  "  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth," 
and  that  in  the  district  in  which 
the  Catholic  population  have  the 
preponderating  weight  1  How  is  it 
that  he  omitted  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Mr  Justin  M'Carthy  won  his 
seat  in  Derry,  upon  a  scrutiny,  by 
one  vote,  and  was  certainly  not  re- 
turned by  the  thriving  Protestants 
of  whom  Mr  Balfour  had  spoken  ? 
How  is  it  that  he  also  neglected 
to  state  that  Unionists  also  repre- 
sent both  divisions  of  the  county 
of  Derry,  and  that  upon  the  recent 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  at  Belfast, 
no  "  Nationalist  "  ventured  to  op- 
pose the  Unionist  candidate?  It 
is  impossible  to  acquit  Mr  Morley 
of  a  disingenuous  concealment  of 
the  facts  which  completely  justified 
the  Chief  Secretary's  statement, 
and  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
hoodwink  his  audience  by  a  rhet- 
orical artifice  unworthy  of  his 
position. 

The  supplementary  speech  which 
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the  same  statesman  delivered  at 
Dundee,  dealt  rather  with  the 
general  questions  of  social  and 
domestic  reform  than  with  the 
Irish  question,  and  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  proposal,  by  way 
of  "reforming"  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  a  peer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  relinquish  his  seat  in 
that  chamber,  and  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  course,  permis- 
sion to  take  such  a  step  would  be 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  making 
it  compulsory,  and  in  fact  would 
lead  directly  to  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  principle  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  and  probably 
to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  that 
House,  or  its  transformation  into 
an  elected  Senate.  But  if  these 
things  are  desirable,  it  is  better 
that  they  should  be  attempted  in 
an  open  and  straightforward  man- 
ner, and  not  by  the  insidious  plan 
suggested  by  Mr  Morley.  In  the 
same  speech  this  enterprising  pol- 
itician declared  himself  ready  to 
disestablish  the  Scottish  Church 
forthwith,  and  if  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  nationalisation  of  the 
land,  spoke  of  it  at  all  events 
without  that  disapproval  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  an 
honest  and  practical  statesman, 
desirous  of  instructing  his  country- 
men upon  the  policy  of  the  future. 
Strangely  enough,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  toleration  and  laudation  of 
Radical  or  rather  revolutionary 
ideas,  Mr  Morley,  being  at  the 
moment  desirous  of  attacking  Lord 
Salisbury  for  his  supposed  advo- 
cacy of  State-assisted  emigration  as 
a  relief  for  an  overstocked  labour 
market,  instanced  the  case  of  a 
benevolent  individual  who  had 
brought  out  from  Great  Britain 
seventy  settlers,  and  started  them, 
all  upon  equal  conditions,  upon 


land  in  South  America.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years  he  found  that  only 
one-fourth  of  the  seventy  remained 
as  they  were,  the  rest  having  be- 
come labourers  or  having  disap- 
peared. It  is  singular  that  Mr 
Morley  does  not  profit  by  the 
moral  of  his  own  tale,  which  is 
equally  valuable  if  applied  to  our 
condition  at  home.  Whether  you 
proceed  by  giving  to  each  labourer 
or  artisan  an  allotment  of  land,  or 
by  nationalising  the  land  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  "  mass- 
es" at  the  expense  of  its  present 
owners,  you  will  find  the  same 
result  of  inequality  at  home  as  Mr 
Morley's  friend  found  in  South 
America.  The  moral  and  physical 
nature  of  each  individual  bears 
upon  his  success  or  failure  to  a 
degree  which  renders  futile  any 
attempt  to  legislate  for  a  body 
of  individuals  as  you  might  for 
machines  of  iron  or  steel.  Legis- 
late as  you  please,  you  cannot  pre- 
vent the  differences  in  condition 
and  character  which  caused  the 
failure  of  three  -  fourths  of  Mr 
Morley's  friend's  settlers;  and  what 
Mr  Morley  calls  "the  ordinary 
chances  and  changes  of  human 
life "  would  equally  prevail  after 
the  State  had  been  persuaded  to 
confiscate  the  land,  and  would  ab- 
solutely fail  to  bring  about  any 
general  improvement,  whilst  it 
would  go  far  to  destroy  that  spirit 
of  individual  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  success,  and  the  best  security 
for  progress  and  prosperity. 

But  if  Mr  Morley  is  to  be  ac- 
cused of  a  doubtful  political  mor- 
ality, he  may  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who, 
having  occupied  many  days  in  an 
exhaustive  attempt  before  the 
special  commissioners  to  reply  to 
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the  charges  advanced  against  cer- 
tain Parnellite  members,  calmly 
tells  us  that  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Pigott  letters  there  remained 
nothing  for  the  Commission  to 
judge?  As  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
efforts  before  the  Commission  were 
to  a  large  extent  connected  with 
charges  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  letters  in  question,  and  as 
those  efforts  were  made  subse- 
quently to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
letters,  Sir  Charles  exposed  him- 
self to  the  criticism  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  admirable  speech  of 
Sir  Henry  James  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  and  afforded  another 
proof  of  the  stick-at-nothing  doc- 
trines which  guide  the  Gladstonian 
party.  In  the  speech  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  Sir  Henry 
James  ably  vindicated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
mercilessly  dissected  the  feeble 
arguments  by  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone, in  his  Manchester  cam- 
paign, had  sought  to  condemn 
that  position.  The  charge  that 
the  Liberal  Unionists  had  "  shift- 
ed the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Liberal  party,"  drew  from  Sir 
Henry  the  grave  and  just  rebuke, 
that  "there  are  higher  considera- 
tions than  the  interests  that  be- 
long to  party :  the  interest,  first, 
of  the  character  of  public  men; 
and  next,  the  character  and  the 
interests  of  their  country."  Mr 
Gladstone  apparently  intended  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  the 
power  of  Radicalism  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  ranks  of  his  followers  of  so 
many  of  the  more  moderate  poli- 
ticians, who  had  felt  bound  to  dis- 
approve of  his  latest  political 
transmutation.  He  might  have 
put  it  in  words  more  plain  and 
simple  —  namely,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  educated,  thoughtful,  and 
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practical  politicians  from  the 
Liberal  party  which  still  owns 
him  as  its  leader,  had  brought 
that  party  more  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  uneducated, 
the  thoughtless,  and  the  visionary 
men,  whom  he  has  not  the  power, 
if  indeed  he  has  the  wish,  to  re- 
strain. For  "majority"  is  the 
god  of  Mr  Gladstone's  idolatry ; 
and  so  long  as  he  can  secure  this 
prize,  it  matters  but  little  to  him 
of  what  materials  it  may  be 
formed,  or  what  "  centres  of 
gravity  "  may  be  disturbed  or 
altered  in  the  process.  Sir  Henry 
James  placed  the  position  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  well  and  clearly 
before  the  country,  and  not  the 
position  only  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  but  .  of  the  question 
which  has  called  them  into  exist- 
ence. The  question  of  Home 
Rule  is  still  nothing  more  than 
a  name  by  which  to  entice  into 
Mr  Gladstone's  camp  all  those 
weak-minded  persons  who  are  to 
be  caught  by  popular  phrases  and 
high-sounding  sentences  which  are 
only  used  to  mystify  and  to  de- 
ceive. Home  Rule  in  1886 
meant,  in  Mr  Gladstone's  pro- 
posed measure,  the  exclusion  of 
the  Irish  members  from  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  and  their 
relegation  to  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin,  with  certain  limited  and 
restricted  powers.  Home  Rule 
at  the  present  moment,  unless  Mr 
Gladstone  has  again  altered  his 
mind,  means  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  in  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  at  the  same  time 
that  the  "statutory"  Dublin  Par- 
liament is  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence. It  apparently  means,  also, 
the  establishment  of  similar  par- 
liaments in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  possibly,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "In 
short,  it  would  seem  to  signify  the 
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adoption  and  development  of  some 
principle  exactly  the  reverse  and 
opposite  of  that  principle  of  union 
and  concentration  which  has  been 
adopted  in  almost  every  well- 
governed  country  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  question  which  re- 
quires to  be  fully  and  clearly 
explained  to  the  country,  whereas 
all  we  know  of  it  at  present  is, 
that  upon  one  most  essential  part 
of  it  Mr  Gladstone  has  changed 
his  mind,  and  that  he  desires  the 
constituencies  to  be  asked  to 
vote  without  that  knowledge  which 
it  is  essential  that  they  should 
possess,  before  deciding  upon  a 
matter  of  such  vital  and  constitu- 
tional importance.  In  1886  Mr 
Gladstone  resolved  upon  taking  a 
course  which  separated  him  from 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
statesmen  of  any  repute  on  either 
side  of  politics  during  the  present 
century ;  and  having  taken  that 
step  without  consultation  with 
those  who  had  been  his  best  and 
ablest  colleagues,  he  now  turns 
round  and  gravely  endeavours  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion upon  those  who  have  refused 
to  follow  him  in  his  extraordinary 
tergiversation.  Public  opinion, 
however,  will  be  slow  to  indorse 
so  outrageous  a  charge  or  so  bare- 
faced an  attempt  to  shift  upon 
other  shoulders  the  burden  which 
his  own  must  bear.  The  respon- 
sibility of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
lieutenants  is  great  indeed ;  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  Ireland,  the  weighty 
words  of  Sir  Henry  James  may 
well  be  pressed  upon  their  atten- 
tion at  this  moment,  —  "To  our 
minds,  those  who  are  constant- 
ly attacking  the  Government  of 
Ireland  are  encouraging  crime." 
Never  was  uttered  a  more  just 
reproach.  The  abuse  heaped  upon 
Mr  Balfour  by  the  Gladstonian 
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orators  and  the  Gladstonian  press 
has  probably,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  no  other  result  than 
that  of  calling  forth  the  earnest 
approval  with  which  honest  and 
loyal  men  view  the  courageous  de- 
termination with  which  the  Chief 
Secretary  upholds  the  law  and 
vindicates  the  supremacy  of  his 
sovereign.  But  in  Ireland  her- 
self, and  amid  the  Irishmen  in 
some  of  our  large  towns,  these 
attacks  of  unscrupulous  partisans 
and  disappointed  politicians  do 
an  infinite  amount  of  harm,  and 
directly  tend  to  diminish  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  law  is  held, 
and  to  encourage  the  commission 
of  outrages  by  those  who  are  toler- 
ably certain,  forsooth,  to  find  their 
apologists,  if  not  their  defenders, 
among  the  members  of  the  Glad- 
stonian following,  or  even  the  ex- 
members  of  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment. Never  were  more  unscrup- 
ulous means  employed  to  discredit 
political  adversaries;  never  was 
less  respect  shown  to  the  general 
assent  which  has  always  held  obe- 
dience to  the  law  as  something 
beyond  party  and  political  assault ; 
never  was  political  immorality 
more  deliberately  preached,  or  a 
more  unprincipled  effort  set  on  foot 
to  mystify  and  delude  the  people. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
the  calm  sense  and  cool  judgment 
of  our  countrymen  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  the  snares  so  cun- 
ningly laid,  and  to  form  a  true 
opinion  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion whenever  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  verdict  at  the 
polls.  They  will  do  well,  mean- 
while, to  observe  the  contempt  of 
the  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  displayed  by  the 
Gladstonian  party.  Mr  Labou- 
chere,  who  must  be  taken  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  has 
again  openly  avowed  his  intention 
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to  "  obstruct "  public  business,  and 
has  justified  obstruction  on  the 
ground  that  recent  by-elections 
have  proved  that  the  Government 
no  longer  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  As  Mr  Labou- 
chere  defended  and  practised  "  ob- 
struction "  before  the  by-elections 
had  taken  place,  the  public  may 
form  its  own  estimate  of  the  value 
of  his  present  plea.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  a  section  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  sets  itself  up  as  the 
sole  judge  of  the  opinion  and  wishes 
of  the  country,  and  openly  avows 
its  determination  to  prevent  the 
representatives  of  the  people  from 
performing  the  people's  business 
in  Parliament. 

In  spite,  however,  of  threats  of 
obstruction,  and  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations so  sedulously  propagat- 
ed by  their  opponents,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  rest  confident  in  the 


support  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
country  to  the  general  principles 
of  their  policy.  The  country  is 
no  less  Unionist  in  1890  than  in 
1886,  and  as  the  constituencies 
become  more  and  more  convinced, 
first,  that  the  legitimate  wants  of 
Ireland  can  and  will  best  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  secondly,  that  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Unionist  Government  than  from 
that  strange  conglomeration  of 
various  schools  of  thought  which 
ranges  itself  under  Mr  Gladstone, 
the  political  atmosphere  will  be- 
come more  and  more  clear,  and 
the  present  occupiers  of  the  Treas- 
ury bench  will  be  maintained  and 
confirmed  in  their  tenure  by  the 
enlightened  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Publisher  of  Mag  a.  You  sug- 
gested last  month  that  I  should 
continue  my  questions,  and  enable 
you  to  recall  the  most  interesting 
events  of  your  life.  There  are  a 
great  many  ideas  which  occur  to 
me  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
our  last  conversation.  You  told 
me  much  about  the  Dandies,  and 
great  ladies  of  your  early  days : 
were  there  no  great  Beauties  who 
attracted  your  attention  at  that 
time? 

Author.  Yes,  certainly  there 
were  many  remarkable  for  beauty  ; 
but  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
the  pre-eminently  beautiful  women 
are  rarer  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  tells 
us  that  when  the  Miss  Gunnings 
passed  through  Doncaster  the  street 
was  full  of  an  admiring  crowd 
at  early  dawn  to  see  them  start 
for  the  North  ;  and  you  remember 
that  George  III.  ordered  an  officer's 
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guard  to  protect  one  of  them, 
Lady  Coventry,  from  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  people  when  she 
walked  in  the  Mall.  We  see 
nothing  of  such  excitement  in 
these  days.  The  costumes  of  that 
time  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  Each  class  had  its 
own  style  of  dress :  the  laced 
bodices,  brocaded  petticoats,  bright 
stockings,  and  German  hoops  of 
the  upper  classes,  may  have  aided 
to  attract  attention.  Now  and 
then  at  the  date  you  mention — 
in  my  time  —  some  paragon  of 
beauty,  independent  of  rank  and 
attractive  dress,  was  occasionally 
to  be  seen.  I  remember  a  friend 
telling  me  Miss  Maclean  was  so 
beautiful  that  whenever  she  ap- 
peared in  Edinburgh,  where  she 
resided,  a  crowd  collected  :  on  one 
occasion  when  he  accompanied  her 
to  a  shop  in  Princes  Street,  police 
had  to  be  sent  for  to  clear  the 
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way;  and  when  that  evening  she 
entered  the  theatre,  the  audi- 
ence stood  up  in  homage  to  her 
charms.  I  can  recall  one  person 
who  came  up  to  this  standard  of 
perfection.  I  was  with  her  in 
Paris,  and  walking  in  the  Champs 
illysees  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant processes  I  ever  went 
through.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  move,  from  the  crowds  of 
admirers  rushing  by,  and  then 
turning  back  to  look  at  her.  At 
last  we  took  to  a  fiacre,  and  es- 
caped this  unwelcome  demonstra- 
tion. This  charming  person  did 
not  live  long,  and  left  a  daughter 
who  has  inherited  much  of  her 
mother's  beauty  and  grace,  and  is 
"  La  Reine  des  Fetes  "  at  Cannes. 
A  very  interesting  circumstance 
occurred  in  connection  with  this 
lady  when  she  was  in  Scotland — 
'and  it  proves  what  a  poet  Landseer 
was.  She  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  somewhere 
in  Inverness-shire.  There  was  a 
large  party  in  the  house,  amongst 
others  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  One 
day  there  was  a  picnic  in  the  for- 
est, and  it  so  happened  Landseer 
was  left  behind  with  this  graceful 
lady  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  des- 
cending. She  was  leaning  against 
a  grey  pony.  Landseer  was  at 
once  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
picture :  the  wild  crags,  purple 
heather,  the  charming  figure  with 
the  pony  in  relief  against  the  sky- 
line, was  such  a  combination  as  an 
artist  might  well  love  to  paint.  He 
invited  her  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
in  the  same  attitude  while  he 
sketched  her  :  it  was  a  very  slight 
sketch,  but  one  of  his  loveliest.  He 


led  the  pony  down  the  steep  brae, 
and  the  great  artist  ever  retained 
the  most  vivid  impression  of  that 
twilight  walk,  a  dream  of  the  fairest 
of  women,  and  indeed  only  a  dream, 
for  a  few  months  after  this  a  slight 
cold  brought  on  that  fatal  heritage 
of  our  climate,  consumption,  and 
the  beautiful  vision  faded  away. 
There  was  subsequently  a  sale  of 
all  her  personal  effects,  including 
the  grey  pony,  which  Landseer 
bought  in  memory  of  that  memor- 
able afternoon.  As  he  had  no  use 
for  it,  it  was  turned  out  and  care- 
fully tended,  and  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  use  it.1 

Maga.  That  was  indeed  true 
poetic  sentiment ! 

A.  Landseer  was  a  poet,  at  least 
he  saw  everything  from  a  poetic 
point  of  view.  The  names  he 
gave  his  pictures  were  proofs  of 
his  poetic  nature.  His  two  fam- 
ous pictures,  "  Peace  "  and  "  War" : 
in  "  Peace  "  the  sheep  nibbling  the 
grass  which  had  grown  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon — in  "  War  " 
the  wounded  soldier  lying  beside 
it.  The  two  dogs  "Pride  and 
Humility";  the  "Children  of  the 
Mist,"  the  deer  on  the  grey  moun- 
tain-side, with  the  mists  of  the 
dark  silent  lake  rising  around 
them.  There  was  a  truth  about 
Landseer's  paintings  no  other 
painter  of  animals  has  ever 
equalled;  in  fact,  his  heart  was 
in  his  work.  The  most  charm- 
ing collection  of  his  works  was 
at  Redleaf  near  Penshurst.  He 
resided  there  every  year,  and  I 
understood  that  all  the  pictures 
he  painted  there  were  left  to  his 
friend  the  proprietor. 

Maga.    Besides    this    beauti" 


1  It  was  from  this  same  hill-top,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  the  own- 
a  great  chieftain,  pointed  out  to  me  a  farm-steading:   "In  that  house,"  he  sai  ' 
"  were  born  four  sons  of  a  tenant-farmer,  who  rose  to  be  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  S  - 
John  Malcolm,  Sir  Peregrine  Malcolm,  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  all  eminent  in 
their   respective   professions.       This   was   the   result   of    the    Scotch   parochial 
system  of  education,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  countries,  and  which  we 
have  exchanged  for  school  boards  !  " 
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lady  you  mention,  there  must  have 
been  others,  if  not  so  remarkable, 
at  any  rate  possessed  of  great  at- 
tractions. 

A.  You  recall  to  me  the  Coro- 
nation, when  the  foreigners  who 
crowded  London  on  that  occasion 
were  astonished  at  the  galaxy  of 
beauty  and  grace  which  shone  in 
the  Abbey,  more  especially  sur- 
rounding the  Queen.  I  came  up 
from  Eton  for  the  night,  and  it 
was  certainly  very  striking,  and 
impressed  me  vividly.  I  recall 
now  the  gallant  chivalrous  ap- 
pearance of  Lord  Alfred  Paget, 
who  headed  the  procession  on  a 
charger  that  caracoled  and  cur- 
veted in  the  most  admirable  haute 
ecole  style.  It  is  always  some  in- 
dividual in  a  pageant  which  clings 
to  the  memory.  Then  came  the 
great  Scottish  duke  —  to  whom 
Lord  Brougham  might  have  ap- 
plied his  phrase,  "  very  duke  of 
very  duke  " — the  popular  graceful 
"  bold  Buccleuch,"  who  was  the 
observed  of  all.  I  remember  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  given  to 
Marshal  Soult,  who,  after  all  his 
campaigns,  had  never  met  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  until  he  en- 
tered the  hall  of  Apsley  House, 
when  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  Canova's  statue  of  the  great 
emperor,  who  stands  there  with 
the  globe  in  his  hand.  It  was  re- 
ferring to  this  statue  the  eminent 
sculptor  replied  to  the  Duke,  who 
remarked  that  the  globe  was  too 
small  in  proportion  to  the  statue, 
"  Vous  savez}  Monseigneur,  que 
1'Angleterre  n'est  pas  comprise  !  " 
However,  you  asked  me  about  the 
beauties  of  the  days  of  my  youth, 
and  I  am  telling  you  the  incidents 
of  the  Coronation,  so  divergent  are 
recollections  !  There  were  at  this 
time  three  sisters,  fairest  among 
the  fairest,  who,  I  imagine,  might 
have  competed  in  beauty  with  the 
Gunning  family,  and  in  other  qua- 
lities have  greatly  excelled  them ; 


for  they,  from  their  grandfather, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  inher- 
ited with  the  Sheridan  beauty  all 
the  Sheridan  genius — the  beauty 
of  the  Lindleys  and  the  genius  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  being 
alike  unequalled.  The  three  sis- 
ters were  Lady  Seymour,  Lady 
Dufferin,  and  Mrs  Norton,  who 
afford  the  brightest  proofs  of  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  quali- 
ties. The  very  name  of  Sheridan 
is  associated  with  the  highest  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  gifts.  If 
Sheridan,  as  Moore  has  expressed 
it,  was 

"  The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower, 

and  the  hall, 
The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who 

ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and 

was  master  of  all," — 

Miss  Lindley  was  equally  remark- 
able for  the  grace  and  charm  of 
womanhood.  The  grandchildren 
possessed  the  united  gifts  which 
won  all  hearts.  No  one  who  ever 
met  Lady  Dufferin  could  forget 
her  rare  combination  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  wit.  Of  Mrs  Norton, 
Mrs  Shelley  writes  :  "I  never  met 
a  woman  so  perfectly  charming, 
with  so  variable  but  always  beau- 
tiful an  expression,  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  eloquent  blood  in 
her  cheek."  But  the  succession 
of  merit  and  excellence  does  not 
stop  here.  We  have  in  the  present 
Lord  Dufferin  a  proof  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  highest  qualities 
of  talent ;  and  that  charm  of  man- 
ner which  is  no  little  set-off  to 
the  highest  intellectual  qualities, 
is  still  transmitted  to  the  present 
generation.  The  fame  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  will  survive  as 
long  as  the  name  so  dear  to  all 
exists. 

Mag  a.  Was  not  Lady  Seymour 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the  Eglin- 
ton  Tournament  ? 

A.    The   Eglinton   Tournament 
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was  before  my  time ;  but  I  heard 
so  much  about  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  present  at  it.  Lady  Seymour 
was,  as  you  say,  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  and  by  every  report  ap- 
peared in  all  her  glory,  radiantly 
beautiful.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  sensation  that  Tournament  made 
— not  only  at  the  time  of  its  cele- 
bration, but  long  afterwards.  At 
this  time  a  certain  halo  of  poetry 
and  romance  surrounded  society  : 
the  railway  had  not  exercised  its 
levelling  influence  on  all  around. 
Lord  Eglinton  was  himself  the 
very  type  of  chivalry,  and  in  the 
Tournament  he  gratified  not  mere- 
ly his  own  taste  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  was  only  recently 
that  ladies  wore  the  manche  a  le 
Caradoc,  because  Colonel  Caradoc 1 
— "  le  beau  Caradoc,"  as  he  was 
called — had  been  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  and  for  some 
months  appeared  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  cut  open  and  tied  with 
ribbons  ;  and  the  ladies  had  their 
sleeves  slashed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Thus  the  courtly  grace  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  still  sur- 
vived gave  to  the  Tournament  an 
interest  far  beyond  a  mere  pageant, 
not  only 'with  the  upper  but  with 
all  classes  of  society.  There  are 
at  Eglinton  Castle  two  volumes 
of  applications  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission from  very  distant  parts, 
which  prove  how  it  was  appreci- 
ated far  and  wide.  Lord  Eglin- 
ton told  me  that  when  he  first 
thought  of  it,  he  fully  expected 
that  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
£2000  :  it  ended  in  an  expendi- 
ture of  £30,000  to  £40,000.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  talk  of  the 
Tournament,  of  which  you  must 
have  heard  enough,  and  of  which 
I  can  only  give  you  reports.  The 
curious  part  of  it  is,  that  Lord 
Eglinton  gained  so  much  popu- 
larity by  it — for  certainly  in  the 


Lowlands  of  Scotland  no  one  was 
more  popular.  Until  the  Tourna- 
ment he  was  only  known  as  a  genial, 
frank,  open-hearted  nobleman ;  but 
after  this  event  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  political  men  of 
the  day,  and  was  certainly  in  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
sent  him  to  Ireland,  when,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  he  achieved  a 
great  success.  His  warm-hearted 
nature  sympathised  with  the  gener- 
ous qualities  of  the  Irish  nation; 
he  moved  amongst  and  entered  into 
the  lives  and  interests  of  all  classes. 
Lord  Eglinton  was  a  proof  how 
much  heart  can  do  in  attracting 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
for  although  he  seemed,  when  he 
entered  on  his  high  office,  to  gain 
those  qualifications  which  are  espe- 
cially required  for  its  due  fulfil- 
ment, he  was  not  a  highly  gifted 
man,  nor  in  his  early  youth  had 
he  devoted  much  time  to  serious 
occupation  ;  yet  he  surprised  those 
who  knew  him  best  by  his  admir- 
able speeches,  the  clearness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  power  of  work. 
These  strata  of  merit  in  his  nature 
were  entirely  unknown  even  to 
himself :  the  circumstances  of  his 
position  called  them  forth,  and 
this  position  he  certainly  owed  to 
the  Tournament,  without  which  he 
might  never  have  been  selected 
from  a  number  of  his  compeers  for 
so  high  a  post. 

Maga.  Were  you  often  at  Eglin- 
ton Castle  1 

A.  Yes,  constantly.  Next  to 
Drumlanrig,  it  was  the  great  house 
of  reception  in  Scotland.  Every 
degree  of  merit  or  renown  might 
claim  welcome  there  ;  and  had  not 
only  their  claims  allowed,  but  the 
welcome  was  unlimited — unstinted.. 
I  have  known  guests  remain  weeks, 
even  months,  and  show  no  inclina- 
tion to  leave,  which  was  trying 
enough  to  the  patience  and  gentle 


1  We  shall  meet  with  Colonel  Caradoc  as  Lord  Howden  at  Paris  and  Madrid. 
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nature  of  their  host  and  hostess. 
There  was,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
an  evil  attending  this  exuberant 
hospitality :  it  led  to  excessive 
hero-worship.  Simple,  kind,  and 
unassuming  as  Lord  Eglinton  was, 
he  could  not  avoid  the  atmosphere 
of  incense  that  was  burned  at  his 
shrine.  The  effect  of  this  was 
sometimes  amusing.  It  was  an 
article  of  the  Castle  faith  that  no 
one  could  beat  his  lordship  at  bil- 
liards, rackets,  or  tennis — indeed 
at  any  game.  A  young  officer — 
one  of  the  Mundy  family — arrived 
there,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the 
Eglinton  infallibility  doctrine,  had 
the  audacity  to  offer  to  play  his 
host  at  billiards,  and  to  announce 
his  superior  skill  by  giving  Lord 
Eglinton  so  many  points.  The 
general  indignation  was  intense, 
especially  amongst  those  habitues 
who  never  left  the  Castle,  and  who, 
if  they  were  ever  called  away  for 
a  day  or  two,  locked  up  their 
rooms.  Those  offered  to  prove 
their  belief  in  their  host's  supe- 
rior skill  by  backing  him  for  large 
amounts.  In  the  evening  we  ad- 
journed to  the  billiard-room,  and 
the  great  match  commenced.  It 
was  evident  from  the  first  strokes 
that  Lord  Eglinton,  who  was  really 
a  very  good  player,  had  found  his 
superior.  There  was  a  calm  con- 
fidence about  the  new-comer  that 
was  very  exasperating ;  he  seemed 
so  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  there  was 
a  smile  on  his  countenance  that 
would  have  entirely  disconcerted 
a  less  gentle  nature  than  Eglin- 
ton's.  As  the  game  went  on  and 
the  result  was  foreseen,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Eglintonians  could 
scarcely  be  suppressed, — it  almost . 
amounted  to  a  tempest  of  indigna- 
tion. The  game  ended,  and  the 
young  Guardsman  collected  his 
bets.  However,  we  all  looked 
forward  to  the  morrow  :  the  rack- 
et-court would  recover  the  hon- 
ours of  the  day,  and  the  losses  of 


the  previous  evening  were  to  be 
retrieved.  But  meanwhile  the 
successful  rival  was  regarded  with 
eyes  of  jealousy  and  treated  with 
scant  courtesy  by  many  of  the 
backers  of  the  Castle  against  the 
world — not  by  our  host,  who,  with 
his  perfect  tact,  only  showed  more 
than  usual  warmth  and  kindliness 
in  his  greeting.  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  this  specimen  of  the 
gay  fleur-des-poix  of  the  day;  he 
was  the  beau  -  ideal  of  a  Lord 
Foppington.  After  the  billiards,  I 
went  to  his  room,  where  I  saw  all 
his  equipment,  worthy  of  a  Dan- 
dy of  the  last  century.  Amongst 
other  articles  was  a  long  box  for 
his  neckties,  of  which  he  had 
several  dozen.  I  asked  him  why 
he  required  so  many,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  never  wore  a 
white  tie  twice.  "Do  you  ever 
wear  a  washed  tie  1 "  he  asked  me 
in  the  young- exquisite  style.  The 
next  day  the  racket-court  became 
the  centre  of  attraction.  Here 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
spectators,  for  all  the  establish- 
ment were  present.  Alas  for  the 
courtiers  !  the  result  was  the  same 
as  at  billiards.  Lord  Eglinton  had 
no  chance  against  his  youthful  an- 
tagonist. At  last  even  his  lord- 
ship looked  disappointed  and  an- 
noyed. As  for  his  supporters, 
they  seemed  to  consider  them- 
selves shamefully  treated,  that  any 
one  should  dare  to  snatch  the 
laurel  from  their  patron's  brow; 
and  they  were  not  appeased  when 
the  victor  offered  to  run  a  race  or 
ride  a  race  against  any  one  pres- 
ent. No  one  took  his  bet,  so  he 
was  left  alone  in  his  glory.  I 
was  one  of  the  few  guests  who 
took  a  kindly  view  of  this  young 
original.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  Lord  Eglinton  annoyed  was 
when  the  Prince  of  Parma  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been 
treated  with  proper  respect  by 
this  young  gentleman. 
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Maga.  Which  Prince  of  Parma 
was  that? 

A.  The  son  of  the  Prince  who 
abdicated  when  this  Duke  became 
sovereign  Prince  (he  had  married 
Mademoiselle,  sister  of  the  Comte 
de  Ohambord).  He  professed  to 
dislike  all  etiquette,  and  yet  was 
easily  put  out  if  his  position  was 
not  fully  recognised.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  ancestral  connection 
with  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland, 
and  always  maintained  that  his 
claim  to  the  throne  was  nearer  than 
the  Duke  of  Modena's.  I  don't 
know  how  that  is,  but  it  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  never  tired 
of  talking.  He  was  by  way  of  be- 
ing a  great  sportsman,  yet  when  he 
hunted  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
at  Eowhill,  he  requested  a  groom 
might  accompany  him  to  break 
down  the  fences,  as  he  dismounted 
at  every  obstacle.  The  groom  was 
worn  out  before  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  might  never  ride  with  a  Royal 
Highness  again.  It  is  strange  he 
should  have  been  so  bad  a  rider, 
for  his  father  was  very  fond  of 
horses,  and  kept  a  magnificent 
stud.  There  were  from  two  to 
three  hundred  horses  at  Parma. 
The  Prince  was  very  interesting 
on  the  subject,  and  told  us  the 
stables  were  put  into  the  perfec- 
tion of  order  by  Ward,  the  York- 
shire stable-boy.  His  was  a  re- 
markable career. 

Maga.  You  mean  the  famous 
Baron  Ward? 

A.  Precisely;  one  of  the  clever- 
est diplomatists,  financiers,  and 
ministers  of  the  day.  The  Duke 
told  us  the  Baron's  history.  The 
Prince  said  his  father  used  to  visit 
the  stables  every  morning  to  inspect 
the  horses.  On  one  occasion  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  some  horses 
which  had  arrived  from  England 
the  previous  week.  The  stables  at 
that  time  were  not  in  good  order, 
and  he  overheard  some  one  say, 


"  We  would  not  stand  this  kind  of 
thing  in  Yorkshire."  The  Prince 
turned  round  quickly,  and  saw 
young  Ward.  "  Was  it  you  who 
spoke?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  did  say  something, 
your  Royal  Highness." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Ward,  please  your  Highness.  I 
arrived  with  horses  last  week  for 
your  Royal  Highness." 

"  You  said,  *  We  would  not  stand 
this  in  Yorkshire '  ?  " 

"That's  about  it,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  replied  Ward,  tugging 
away  at  his  forelock. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Only,  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness, in  Yorkshire  I  thinks  we 
know  how  to  keep  horses." 

The  Prince  turned  away;  but 
shortly  after,  Ward  was  appointed 
the  Prince's  personal  groom,  whose 
place  it  was  always  to  ride  with  him. 
When  they  were  out  of  the  town, 
the  Duke  would  order  Ward  to 
draw  near  him,  and  ask  him  every 
kind  of  question  regarding  the 
management  of  horses  and  stables; 
and  one  day,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  establishment,  the  young 
Yorkshire  stable-boy  was  named 
Master  of  the  Horse,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  still  to 
remain  the  Prince's  personal  at- 
tendant. It  may  well  be  imagined 
what  excitement  this  created  in 
the  princely  establishment.  The 
latter  condition  was  the  most  ex- 
asperating to  the  old  servants, 
as  it  proved  what  an  influence 
he  might  acquire  over  the  Duke. 
Indeed,  from  that  time  he  practi- 
cally became  the  Prince's  adviser, 
and  the  Duke  was  accustomed  to 
invite  his  groom's  views  on  sub- 
jects quite  unconnected  with  the 
stables.  The  Prince  was  a  keen 
judge  of  character,  and,  like  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  had  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  England 
and  Englishmen,  and  used  to  say, 
"If  I  wish  to  express  in  what  I 
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place  the  greatest  confidence,  it  is 
the  word  of  an  English  gentleman." 

Ward  at  this  time  had  not 
associated  with  gentlemen ;  but 
after  his  promotion  he  aston- 
ished the  Court  of  Parma  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  acquired 
courtly  manners.  A  short  time 
subsequent  to  his  appointment  as 
Master  of  the  Horse,  he  was  at- 
tending the  Duke  at  a  review  of 
his  small  Italian  army,  for  there 
was  always  a  large  Austrian  force 
quite  independent  of  the  Parmesan 
troops.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  mano3uvres  left  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired,  and  the  Prince  invited 
Ward's  opinion  of  their  drill. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  was 
the  reply. 

"What  do  you  know  about 
military  matters  1  "  asked  the 
Duke. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  Yeomanry 
six  years,  "your  Royal  Highness, 
and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
soldiering  in  Yorkshire." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  make 
these  men  drill  better  ? " 

Ward  replied  he  was  sure  he 
could ;  and  he  was,  shortly  after 
this  conversation,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  military  department, 
where  it  was  universally  admitted 
he  at  once  made  reforms  which 
resulted  in  great  economy  and 
efficiency.  This  was  not  suffici- 
ent :  the  finances  of  Parma  were 
in  a  deplorable  state,  and  but  a 
short  time  elapsed  before  Ward 
was  finance  minister,  when,  what 
with  reductions  and  reconstruction, 
there  was  a  material  improvement 
in  the  revenue.  So  here  he  was 
at  the  head  of  every  department. 
Never  was  such  a  rise,  except  in 
the  opera  of  "La  Grande Duchesse." 
And  strange  to  say,  with  all  this 
he  was  not  unpopular,  although  to 
obtain  this  result  many  so-called 
vested  interests  had  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  great  reductions  made. 
But  Ward  showed  so  much  shrewd- 


ness and  practical  good  sense,  that 
even  the  most  interested  in  the 
existing  order  of  things  had  to 
admit  the  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course  he  was  now  a  member 
of  the  Court  circle,  and  as  such 
became  known  to  all  the  literary 
and  political  celebrities  with  whom 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  to 
surround  himself,  until  his  Court 
might  have  vied  with  that  of 
Weimar  in  its  classic  days.  It 
was  not  long  before  Ward  was  sent 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  when  he  gave 
eminent  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and 
was  highly  appreciated.  The  em- 
peror created  him  a  baron,  and  it 
was  as  Baron  Ward  he  came  to 
England  as  minister,  when  the 
Yorkshire  groom  found  himself  the 
object  of  general  interest. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  him,  and  thought  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age.  He  possessed  the  tact 
not  to  be  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  to 
retain,  even  if  he  did  not  cultivate, 
his  simple,  sometimes  even  un- 
couth manner.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  prepossessing  in  his 
appearance,  only  a  straightforward 
honesty  of  expression  which  won 
the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  The  close  of  his 
life  was  not  so  successful  as  its  open- 
ing. When  the  reigning  prince — 
the  same  who  was  at  Eglinton — was 
assassinated  in  Turin,  his  widow, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  (Made- 
moiselle), imagined  that  Ward  in- 
tended to  seize  the  sovereignty. 
There  was  really  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  even  meditated 
such  treachery,  although  his  popu- 
larity was  so  great  that  had  the 
attempt  been  made  there  is  little 
question  but  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  success.  The  Duch- 
ess did  not  give  him  the  chance; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  the 
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Prince's  death  arrived,  than  Ward's 
house  was  surrounded  with  Aus- 
trian troops  and  all  intercourse 
with  the  town  refused  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  banished  the 
territory,  and  had  to  claim  the 
protection  of  Austria,  where  he 
was  made  most  welcome.  I  forget 
whether  he  ever  had  any  office 
under  the  Austrian  Government, 
but  his  opinion  was  very  "highly 
valued,  and  he  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  But  the 
change  was  too  great,  from  the 
wide  authority  he  had  exercised  at 
Parma.  He  was  another  proof  of 
the  proverb,  "  When  the  house  is 
roofed  in,  then  the  grave  opens," 
for  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection, 
and  did  not  long  survive  his  exile. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  maintained 
great  state  in  his  small  principal- 
ity, and  by  the  aid  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  very  despotic  authority.  His 
little  army  was  entirely  under  his 
own  military  code.  His  punish- 
ment of  the  officers  was  at  times 
original.  One  of  them  consisted 
in  compelling  them  to  carry  pails 
of  water  from  one  well  to  another, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. He  insisted  that  the  entire 
absence  of  any  useful  purpose  in 
this  disagreeable  task  added  greatly 
to  its  unpleasantness,  in  which  he 
was  not  far  wrong.  His  practical 
jokes  did  not  add  to  the  dignity 
or  comfort  of  his  Court.  I  was 
present  at  a  grand  ball,  when  he 
ordered  a  large  plate  of  strong 
mustard  sandwiches  to  be  handed 
round  with  his  compliments  at 
supper-time  to  the  most  dignified 
of  the  great  ladies,  who  coughed 
and  gesticulated  painfully  when 
they  tasted  the  pungent  mixture. 

Strange  to  say,  that  with  all  his 
extravagance  and  folly,  he  pos- 
sessed deep  susceptibilities.  His 
pride  in  the  blood  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  love  for  Scotland,  were  rooted 
in  his  nature.  "  Give  me  but  one 
hour  of  Scotland,"  expressed  some- 


thing more  than  mere  sentiment 
with  him.  The  Comte  de  Vallom- 
brosa — the  title  by  which  the  abdi- 
cated Duke  was  known — was  with 
his  son  after  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  assassin's  knife,  and  he  told 
a  friend  of  mine  that  almost  the 
last  words  of  the  poor  Prince  re- 
ferred to  Scotland, — to  the  happy 
days  he  had  passed  and  the  many 
dear  friends  he  had  there.  It  was 
a  sad  ending  to  a  very  active, 
exciting  life.  At  that  time  it  was 
little  foreseen  that  those  principal- 
ities which  had  so  long  preserved 
their  independence  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  what  Lord  Pal- 
merston  called  "  a  geographical  im- 
possibility,"—  a  united  Italy. 

Maga.  What  a  loss  Lord  Eglin- 
ton  was  !  He  was  well  known  to 
'Maga,'  and  at  his  death  he  received 
from  us  the  rare  tribute  of  an  "  In 
Memoriam."  We  wrote  of  him  as 
one  who  had  conciliated  the  deep 
affections  of  the  people.  Honour 
was  his  polar  star,  and  no  consid- 
eration could  induce  him  to  move 
one  step  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left  from  what  he  felt  was  the 
path  of  duty.  Such  was  the  high 
esteem  in  which  his  character  was 
universally  held,  and  so  sincere  the 
admiration  which  his  high  qualities 
inspired,  that  he  was  without  ex- 
ception the  most  popular  nobleman 
in  Scotland  ;  and  even  those  whose 
views  were  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  his,  acknowledged  his 
merit.  In  such  terms  wrote  '  Maga ' 
in  1861;  and  now  in  1890,  after  a 
generation  has  passed  away,  his 
memory  is  still  dear  to  all  classes 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

A.  It  is  true  there  are  men  who, 
from  personal  qualities,  can  never 
be  replaced.  As  the  minister  who 
succeeded  Mr  Franklin  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  said  to 
Louis  XV.,  "  I  come  to  succeed 
Mr  Franklin  ;  no  one  can  replace 
him."  Another  important  person- 
age who  was  all-powerful  in  the 
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Lowlands,  was  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  He  was  the  duke 
Lord  Brougham  styled,  "Very 
duke  of  very  duke."  He  inher- 
ited in  some  measure  his  father's 
grandeeship  of  manner,  for  never 
was  such  a  magnifico  as  the 
tenth  Duke,  the  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Russia  in  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Catherine.  When 
I  knew  him  he  was  very  old,  but 
held  himself  straight  as  any  gren- 
adier. He  always  dressed  in  a 
military  laced  undress  coat,  tights, 
and  Hessian  boots.  When  he 
showed  any  visitor  over  Hamilton 
Palace,  he  insisted  on  opening 
every  door  himself,  and  then  made 
the  lowest  obeisance  to  each  lady 
who  passed  him.  I  have  seen  him 
walk  down  a  long  drive  bare- 
headed in  a  pouring  rain  while 
conducting  a  lady  to  her  carriage. 
At  the  time  of  his  son's — the  late 
Duke's — marriage  to  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Baden,  his  satisfaction 
and  pride  were  unbounded.  He 
arranged  a  triumphal  progress 
from  the  borders  of  the  county  to 
Hamilton  Palace  in  honour  of  her 
Serene  Highness  ;  and  to  commem- 
orate what  he  considered  a  national 
event,  a  series  of  pictures  were 
published,  in  all  of  which  the  Duke 
is  himself  the  prominent  figure. 
Well,  after  all,  this  was  very 
harmless  vanity,  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  for  him  to  see  his  son 
married — a  son  who  combined  the 
dignity  of  the  father  with  the 
beauty  of  the  mother,  for  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  the 
lovely  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Beckford  of  Fonthill,  that  most 
eccentric  and  brilliant  possessor  of 
boundless  wealth,  the  author  of 
'Vathek.'  The  Beckford  library 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  that  treasure  -  house, 
Hamilton  Palace — alas !  all  dis- 
persed now,  quanta  mutatum  :  the 
halls  that  knew  those  admirable 
collections  of  all  that  was  of  most 


value  in  art,  refinement,  and  taste, 
shall  know  them  not  again.  The 
"blindness  to  the  future"  is  never 
more  "  kindly  exemplified  "  than 
in  these  days,  when  self  in  its 
lowest  sense  of  the  word  rules 
supreme,  and  the  self-denial  of  one 
generation  is  sacrificed  to  the  self- 
indulgence  of  its  successor. 

Maga.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  late  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton preferred  Arran  to  Hamilton 
Palace. 

A.  I  think  he  did  ;  but  he  kept 
up  a  princely  establishment  at 
Hamilton :  he  was  in  every  act 
the  grand  seigneur  he  looked. 
Lady  Jersey  always  spoke  of  his 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Lord 
Byron.  No  doubt  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  position,  and  especially  with 
his  being  next  of  kin  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  head  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  was  really 
in  a  quasi  royal  position  with- 
out any  aid  from  a  princess  of 
Baden.  At  Arran  every  visitor 
to  the  Castle  received  a  token, 
which,  when  shown,  enabled  him 
to  pass  all  over  the  island,  taking 
carriages,  stopping  at  hotels,  in- 
curring any  expenditure,  without 
spending  a  sixpence.  As  at  Eg- 
linton,  it  frequently  happened  that 
visitors,  especially  foreigners,  took 
advantage  of  this  unbounded  hos- 
pitality, and  never  would  leave. 
The  list  of  visitors  to  Hamilton 
Palace  was  a  long  and  distin- 
guished one.  The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess delighted  to  show  their  princely 
residence  with  its  art  treasures  to 
foreigners,  and  those  of  any  con- 
sideration who  visited  England 
were  invited  to  Hamilton.  I 
remember  well  the  sensation  one 
of  the  most  important  visitors 
made :  it  was  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  the 
Duchesse  d'Albe.  There  was  some- 
thing most  tragical  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the 
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sadly  premature  end  of  this  charm- 
ing young  person,  which  explained 
the  profound  melancholy  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  without  the 
gossip  and  scandal  of  the  Tuileries 
entourage.  It  occurred  in  August 
1860.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press were  on  their  way  to  Al- 
giers, where  the  news  of  her 
sister's  death  had  preceded  her. 
As  soon  as  the  Imperial  yacht 
anchored,  the  Emperor  was  in- 
formed of  the  sad  event,  but  at 
such  a  time  it  was  not  thought 
well  to  announce  it  to  the  Empress  ; 
she  was  only  told  that  the  Duchess 
was  seriously  unwell.  Even  then 
she  wished  to  return  at  once  with- 
out even  landing;  but  this  was 
quite  impossible.  The  whole  city 
was  en  fete  ;  the  Arab  chiefs  and 
their  tribes  had  come  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  country ; 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed ; 
and  the  Emperor  was  compelled 
to  ask  the  Empress  to  conquer 
her  feelings,  and  with  a  sad  heart 
to  enter  into  all  these  festivities. 
The  grand  receptions  over,  the 
Imperial  yacht  sailed,  and  then 
the  Empress  was  told  the  truth. 
The  passage  was  delayed  by  bad 
weather,  and  on  her  arrival  at 
St  Cloud  the  Empress  learnt 
that  her  loved  sister  was  already 
buried. 

The  Duchesse  d'Albe  was  older 
than  the  Empress,  and  only  thirty- 
five  at  the  time  of  her  death, — 
equally  remarkable  as  her  sister 
for  beauty,  but  of  quite  a  different 
character.  Both  the  sisters  com- 
bined the  stately  grace  of  the 
Spanish  with  the  gentle  frankness 
of  the  English  nature.  There  had 
been  more  than  ordinary  sympathy 
and  affection  between  the  sisters ; 
and  the  Empress,  after  her  loss, 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
and  a  tour  in  Scotland  was  pro- 
jected, where,  it  was  hoped,  she 
would  not  be  subjected  to  any 
necessity  for  representation  or 


grand  ceremonial.  The  Duchess 
of  Hamilton's  connection  with  the 
Emperor  led  to  the  visit  I  men- 
tion, when  I  was  one  of  the  very 
few  friends  invited.  The  moment 
it  was  announced  that  the  Empress 
was  to  pass  the  day  at  the  Palace, 
the  excitement  was  quite  extraor- 
dinary. To  my  surprise,  on  my 
arrival  at  Motherwell  I  found  not 
only  the  station  blocked  with  peo- 
ple, but  a  dense  crowd  all  the  way 
from  Motherwell  to  Hamilton  Pal- 
ace. The  one  anxiety  was  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  Empress.  On 
driving  up  to  the  door,  I  found 
the  whole  establishment  en  grande 
tenue.  On  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  there  stood  the  Empress, 
with  a  large  suite,  all  in  the  deep- 
est mourning.  There  were  not 
more  than  four  or  five  visitors. 
Scarcely  a  word  was  said,  and  the 
effect  was  very  melancholy;  neither 
did  the  subsequent  repast  conduce 
to  cheerfulness.  The  great  dining- 
room  had  been  darkened ;  although 
it  was  only  three  o'clock,  the  lights 
were  subdued  :  so  the  repast  was 
a  very  funereal  one.  The  whole 
scene  was  suited  to  the  Empress's 
frame  of  mind  :  she  talked  very 
little,  and  afterwards,  in  conver- 
sation with  her  entourage^  it  was 
impossible  to  gain  any  informa- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  an  air  of 
profound  mystery  in  the  whole 
proceeding.  By  the  time  the  din- 
ner, or  rather  luncheon,  was  over 
(and  it  lasted  two  hours),  the  crowd 
of  people  in  the  park  was  immense. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  county 
had  collected  to  stare  and  wonder, 
not  at  any  grand  procession  or 
military  display,  but  simply  at  a 
graceful  lady,  in  deep  mourning, 
who  wore  such  a  thick  veil  that 
not  a  feature  was  discernible ;  nor 
was  the  interest  confined  to  the 
county  of  Lanark.  I  was  much 
amused  at  a  friend,  who  saw  my 
name  as  one  of  the  few  guests 
on  that  occasion,  writing  to  say 
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that,  if  I  would  only  tell  him  le 
mot  de  Venigme — what  I  had  learnt 
of  the  secret  history  of  this  jour- 
ney— he  would  promise  to  repeat 
to  me  the  two  most  confidential 
secrets  which  had  been  recently 
confided  to  him.  The  secret,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  nil — like  the  Knife-grinder's 
story,  there  was  none  to  tell.  So 
I  lost  the  confidential  anecdotes. 

Among  the  foreigners  I  recall  a 
very  distinguished  artist,  who  af- 
forded us  much  entertainment — M. 
Gudin,  the  great  marine  painter. 
Some  of  his  sea-pieces  were  won- 
derful in  their  power  and  concep- 
tion. I  remember  one  at  Hamilton 
House ;  there  was  nothing  but  the 
wide  sea,  the  floating  wreck  of  a 
mast,  with  a  sea-bird  upon  it — noth- 
ing more.  But  it  filled  the  mind 
with  an  indescribable  sense  of  lone- 
liness,— the  waste  of  ocean ;  the 
lurid  sky  and  dark  masses  of 
clouds ;  the  solitary  spar,  which 
told  its  own  tale;  the  wild  bird 
which  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
lonely  wreck, — it  was  a  picture 
which  always  fascinated  me,  and 
conveyed  a  far  deeper  sense  of  awe 
than  the  famous  shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  scene 
of  the  battle  raging  wild  and  strong. 
Companionship  even  in  death  seems 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  scene; 
the  loneliness  of  what  Rousseau 
called  the  melancholy  ocean,  as 
depicted  by  Gudin,  was  almost 
painful. 

Gudin  was  not,  however,  himself 
of  a  melancholy  mood ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  one  of  the  liveliest 
of  Frenchmen.  A  great  Anglo- 
manian,  it  was  delightful  to  see 
him  equipped  for  le  sport.  His 
shooting  -  costume  was  a  little 
better  adapted  for  the  Palais 
Royal  arcades  than  for  our 
moors.  I  went  out  shooting  with 
him  one  day,  when  he  allowed  all 
the  birds  to  escape.  At  last  he 
wounded  a  hare,  which,  however, 


was  able  to  limp  away.  Gudin's 
excitement  was  intense ;  in  vain 
he  tried  to  get  another  shot.  At 
last  he  threw  down  his  gun,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  party,  ran 
after  the  hare,  and  at  last  fairly 
outran  his  poor  victim,  caught  it 
within  his  arms,  and  returned 
triumphant.  He  set  a  high  value 
on  his  paintings.  One  of  the 

ests,  who  was  rather  notorious 
or  getting  amateur  work  out  of 
artists,  told  Gudin  he  much  wished 
to  possess  some  slight  record  of  the 
great  master. 

"  Charme,  charme*,  mon  cher," 
said  Gudin ;  and  the  next  day 
gave  him  a  sketch  in  oils  the  size 
of  a  sheet  of  note-paper — a  sunset 
at  sea.  Except  that  it  was  by 
Gudin,  I  would  not  have  given 
£10  for  it.  The  face  of  the  con- 
noisseur was  quite  a  study  when 
he  learned  that  Gudin  valued  it 
at  1500  francs  (£60). 

The  last  time  I  met  Gudin  was 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  was  told  that  a  distin- 
guished foreigner  wished  to  see 
me.  When  I  went  out  I  saw 
quite  a  crowd  round  a  man  whose 
coat  was  covered  with  decorations, 
crosses,  stars,  and  ribbons.  To 
my  astonishment  and  that  of  the 
surrounders,  he  rushed  up  to  me 
and  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck, 
"Comme  je  suis  charme  de  vous 
voir,  mon  cher ! "  I  became  the 
hero  of  the  lobby.  When  I  released 
myself  from  his  embrace,  and  his 
attentions  were  transferred  to  some 
other  acquaintance,  every  one 
rushed  forward  to  hear  who  this 
distinguished  individual  was.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  warrior, 
or  at  least  a  royal  or  ducal  high- 
ness ;  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  great  when  they  learned  the 
lavishly  decorated  individual  was  a 
marine  painter.  Gudin  played  a 
part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  in 
Paris ;  he  was  one  of  Lamartine's 
faithful  followers,  a  kind  of  body- 
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guard  who  never  left  him.  During 
one  month  he  slept  under  the 
dining-room  table,  for  there  was 
no  accommodation  in  Lamartine's 
house  :  similia,  similibus,  there  was 
one  affinity  between  Lamartine  and 
Gudin — intense  vanity. 

Another  illustrious  personage 
who  paid  frequent  visits  to  Ham- 
ilton was  the  Queen  of  Holland. 
She  was  one  of  the  many  notables 
who  preferred  Scotland  to  her  own 
country ;  and  yet  she  possessed  a 
charming  residence  near  the  Hague 
— La  Maison  de  Bois.  She  was 
better  informed  on  our  public 
affairs  than  most  members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  she  was 
perfectly  astonished  when  she  men- 
tioned a  member,  and  I  had  to 
confess  that  I  did  not  know  the 
names  of  half  the  House,  of  which 
I  had  been  so  many  years  a  mem- 
ber. The  customs  of  her  Court 
were  curious.  Once  I  visited  the 
Hague.  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  an 
aide-de-camp  brought  me  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  that  day  at  six 
o'clock.  The  Maison  de  Bois  is  so 
styled  as  the  drive  to  it  is  through 
a  beautiful  wood.  The  house  itself 
is  in  no  way  remarkable,  except 
for  its  very  unusual  English-com- 
fort look.  The  dinner  was  a  very 
short  performance :  an  hour  saw 
us  out  of  the  room,  and  I  was 
told  we  were  not  expected  to  re- 
main, but  to  return  at  nine  o'clock. 
This  seemed  a  very  inconvenient 
arrangement ;  but  I  conformed  to 
it,  and  nine  o'clock  found  me  again 
en  route.  The  evening  party  was 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  we  all 
stood  in  a  circle  while  the  Queen 
passed  round :  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  this  function  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  little  man  in 
a  splendid  livery,  a  kind  of  mini- 
ature cathedral  Swiss,  carrying  a 
large  halberd,  appeared ;  he  was 
followed  by  four  attendants,  two 
with  baskets  full  of  bottles  of 
champagne  —  the  others  carried 


trays,  with  long  old  -  fashioned 
glasses.  He  stopped  opposite  each 
guest,  struck  the  parquet  with  his 
halberd,  made  a  low  obeisance,  and 
then  stood  aside  while  a  glass  of 
champagne  was  poured  out.  This 
represented  the  festive  part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.  Then 
followed  several  games  of  com- 
merce, and  at  eleven  we  left.  This 
invitation  was  renewed  every  other 
day ;  but  agreeable  and  intellectual 
royal  society  tires  at  last,  especi- 
ally when  it  entails  most  incon- 
venient hours,  and  I  did  not  make 
a  prolonged  stay  at  the  Hague. 

The  diplomatists  were  especially 
welcome  at  Hamilton.  The  Great 
Eltchi,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
Lord  Ponsonby,  Count  Apponyi, 
&c.,  found  themselves  in  congenial 
society.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of 
Lord  Stratford  as  a  remarkable 
man.  His  excelling  power,  his  influ- 
ence, are  testified  to  in  every  page 
of  Kinglake.  His  indomitable  will 
was  shown  even  in  his  daily  life. 
A  party  of  young  men,  we  started 
from  Hamilton  to  walk  to  Both- 
well,  about  five  miles  distant. 
Lord  Stratford  wished  to  see  the 
old  castle,  and  proposed  to  join  us. 
It  was  a  long  walk  for  a  veteran 
of  seventy-four,  but  he  stepped  out 
as  briskly  as  the  youngest.  It 
was  evident  as  we  approached  the 
park  that  he  was  very  tired,  and 
I  suggested  when  we  reached  the 
lodge-gate  that  he  should  return. 
"  Certainly  not.  I  shall  touch  the 
ruins  with  my  hands.  I  always 
carry  out  my  intentions."  And 
he  did  so.  He  would  put  his 
hands  on  the  crumbling  walls, — 
cared  little  for  the  ruins,  and  still 
less  for  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
rushing  Clyde  as  it  sweeps  round 
the  base  of  the  rock.  His  eager- 
ness was  to  return,  and  he  showed 
the  same  energy  to  the  last.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  connection 
with  Mr  Canning.  His  vanity 
had  nothing  of  the  lower  class  of 
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personal  egotism.  Gratified  as  he 
was  when  Mr  Gladstone  recom- 
mended him  for  the  Garter,  he 
accepted  it  as  a  recognition  of  a 
life's  work  devoted  to  his  country, 
for  his  one  idea  was  the  greatness 
of  England.  The  lines  written  on 
his  death  were  most  appropriate — 

"  Thou    third    great    Canning,    stand 

among  our  best 
And    noblest,    now   thy   long    day's 

work  has  ceased ; 
Here    silent    in    our   Minster   of   the 

West, 

Who  wert  the  voice  of  England  in 
the  East." 

The  second  Canning  alluded  to 
was  the  Viceroy  of  India,  one 
of  the  galaxy  of  illustrious  men 
the  companions  of  Mr  Gladstone 
at  Oxford. 

Maga.  Lord  Stratford,  I  sup- 
pose, had  at  this  time  retired  from 
diplomacy  ? 

A.  This  was  just  after  his  re- 
tirement. And  after  such  a 
crowded  life,  he  missed  active 
work ;  although  in  his  Life,  re- 
cently published,  he  seems  to  have 
always  sighed  for  England.  But 
when  he  did  retire,  he  found  him- 
self quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
new  society.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  Lord  Ponsonby,  who 
could  adapt  himself  to  all  sorts, 
and  conditions  of  men.  Lord 
Ponsonby  had  never  the  same 
influence  as  the  Great  Eltchi,  but 
his  name  was  very  powerful  at 
the  Porte.  As  I  have  mention- 
ed, he  was  at  one  time  troubled 
by  the  presence  of  Mr  Urquhart, 
who  by  his  orientalism  eclipsed  the 
ambassador  ;•  but  when  Urquhart 
was  recalled,  Lord  Ponsonby  at- 
tained, by  his  social  qualities, 
almost  as  great  weight  as  Lord 
Stratford  by  his  strength  of  char- 
acter. Lord  Ponsonby,  I  have 
heard  his  contemporaries  say,  was 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  time; 
and  I  recall  a  book  by  a  very 
well-known  and  very  clever  lady, 


who  mentions  that  her  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  gentleman  in 
deep  mourning,  who  at  a  certain 
hour  rode  down  South  Audley 
Street,  in  which  she  resided,  on  his 
way  to  the  Park ;  how  his  singular 
beauty  fascinated  her,  and  how 
she  waited  daily  to  see  him  pass 
long  before  she  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him  as  Lord  Ponsonby. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  man's 
life  is  preserved  by  his  beauty, 
for  it  is  a  quality  more  likely 
to  lose  than  to  save;  but  it  was 
the  case  with  Lord  Ponsonby. 
He  told  me  the  anecdote  himself 
as  far  as  the  risk  of  life  which  he 
ran,  but  he  left  others  to  inform 
me  of  the  cause  of  his  rescue.  He 
was  not  twenty  when  he  passed 
through  Paris  in  1791.  War  had 
not  been  declared,  but  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  against  England. 
At  that  time  the  lamps  were  hung 
across  the  streets — hence  the  cry 
"A  la  lanterne."  When  any  un- 
happy victim  was  taken,  the  pro- 
cess of  hanging  him  was  a  very 
simple  one.  Lord  Ponsonby,  walk- 
ing in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
mob,  who  seized  him  with  the  cry, 
"  Yoila  un  agent  de  Pitt !  un  sacre 
Anglais  !  a  la  lanterne  ! "  The 
lamp  was  taken  down,  the  cords 
placed  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
actually  hanging  in  the  air,  when 
the  women,  who  played  such  a 
prominent  part  throughout  the 
revolution,  rushed  forward  and 
cut  the  cords.  "C'est  un  trop 
joli  gargon  pour  etre  pendu,"  was 
the  cry.  He  fell  on  the  pavement, 
and  was  immediately  carried  off  by 
his  protectors  and  carefully  tended. 
All  these  circumstances,  I  repeat, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cause  of 
the  interference  of  the  women,  were 
told  me  by  Lord  Ponsonby;  and 
he  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  his  sensations  on  returning  to 
consciousness.  He  could  not  have 
been  actually  suspended  in  mid-air 
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more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  yet 
in  that  brief  space  of  time  all  the 
events  of  his  past  life  passed 
through  his  mind.  It  is  true  that 
his  life  to  that  date  had  not  been 
a  very  eventful  one,  being  only 
.nineteen  years  of  age,  but  every 
past  sensation  was  renewed  in  all 
its  freshness.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  he  did  not  at  the  time  ex- 
perience any  sensation  of  fear; 
while  he  added,  his  was  an  essen- 
tially nervous  temperament.  This 
remarkable  mental  power  of  call- 
ing up  the  past  in  moments  of 
suspended  animation,  I  have  heard 
frequently  mentioned.  One  was 
the  case  of  Count  Zichy,  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  in  Vienna. 
He  was  caught  by  the  savage 
mob,  hung  like  Lord  Ponsonby 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  when 
his  own  regiment  of  dragoons 
charged  down  and  cut  the  cords 
as  he  was  swinging  in  the  air.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  supposed 
to  be  dead ;  but  his  recovery  was  a 
very  different  matter  from  Lord 
Ponsonby's,  for  he  suffered  agonies, 
and  for  ten  days  had  four  men  con- 
stantly with  him.  He  described  ex- 
actly the  same  sensations  as  Lord 
Ponsonby  :  the  scroll  of  what  was 
a  much  longer  life  was  unrolled, 
even  the  smallest  detail  rushed 
back  on  his  memory  ;  he  had  the 
same  fearlessness  at  the  moment, 
but  he  felt  all  the  horror  of  the 
agony  when  the  danger  was  past. 
Another  instance  that  I  recall 
was  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Hamilton  railway  accident  in  Can- 
ada. The  train  was  running  at 
a  rapid  pace  down  a  steep  incline 
to  the  river,  when  suddenly  it  was 
observed,  by  all  those  standing  out- 
side, that  the  bridge  over  the  river 
was  broken  down.  It  was  evident 
to  the  passengers  that  a  terrible 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  Amid 
shrieks  and  cries  of  alarm  all  the 
brakes  were  applied,  but  the  descent 


was  too  steep  to  render  them  of 
any  avail.  At  last  the  train  leaped 
into  the  abyss  of  rushing  waters. 
My  informant  was  in  the  last  car, 
and  he  said  that  from  the  time 
when  the  carriage  was  dragged  over 
until  the  final  crash,  was  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  seemed  an  eternity, 
and  all  his  life  passed  before  him. 
A  most  interesting  little  book 
called  *  Admiral  Beaufort's  Ex- 
periences of  Drowning,'  bears  tes- 
timony to  this  seemingly  univer- 
sal experience  in  sudden  danger. 
"  Thought  succeeded  thought,"  says 
the  Admiral,  "  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  not  only  indescribable,  but  pro- 
bably inconceivable  by  any  one 
who  has  not  himself  been  in  a 
similar  situation, — the  event  that 
had  just  taken  place,  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  my  family,  and  a 
thousand  circumstances  associated 
with  home,  travelling  backward  in 
time  in  retrograde  succession." 
AH  this  proves  that  duration  of 
life  does  not  depend  on  hours,  but 
on  the  number  of  impressions  con- 
veyed to  the  brain.  Thus  a  mo- 
notonous life  passes  like  a  dream, 
whereas  a  crowded  life  of  exciting 
events  seems  very  prolonged.  Let 
a  man  turn  globe-trotter  and  "  sur- 
vey mankind  "  for  only  a  few  months 
"  from  China  to  Peru "  :  he  will 
be  inclined  to  ask  on  his  return, 
"  Stands  Scotland  where  she  did  1 " 
the  changes  of  scene  will  have  been 
so  strongly  reflected  on  his  mind. 
But  to  return  to  Lord  Ponsonby, 
whose  career  was  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  who,  by  tact  and  perfec- 
tion of  manner,  achieved  those  suc- 
cesses in  diplomatic  life,  which  are 
frequently  attained,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Stratford,  by  the  "  power  of 
thought  and  magic  of  the  mind," — 
the  one  gained  his  objects  by  love, 
the  other  conquered  by  fear.  Lord 
Ponsonby  was  a  charming  racon- 
teur, had  an  excellent  memory, 
was  very  epigrammatic.  He  said, 
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"  After  a  long  life  passed  in  diplo- 
macy, I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  advantage  an  am- 
bassador has  in  social  life  is,  that  at 
dinner-parties  he  in  general  is  hand- 
ed the  liver  wing  of  the  chicken  !  " 
Hamilton  Palace,  which  is  rather 
a  gloomy  stately  pile,  with  its  black 
marble  stair,  was  in  the  late  Duke's 
time  the  scene  of  many  a  joyous 
festivity ;  fete  succeeded  fete,  and 
the  town  of  Hamilton  was  en- 
livened by  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  visitors.  Then  there  were 
occasional  grand  functions.  One 
I  remember  afforded  the  guests 
much  amusement.  There  was  to 
be  a  review  of  the  Lanarkshire 
Militia,  when  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Scotland  was  Gen- 
eral Viscount  Melville.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  an  excel- 
lent soldier,  but  most  particu- 
lar as  to  detail :  it  was  said  he 
could  detect  a  missing  button  on 
a  private's  coat.  He  was  the  in- 
specting officer.  The  review  was 
to  take  place  in  the  park  of  the 
Palace.  Luncheon  was  prepared 
for  the  whole  county.  A  large 
party  were  invited  in  honour  of 
Lord  Melville,  who  arrived  at  the 
Palace  the  previous  day  to  meet 

Lord   B ,    the   colonel   of  the 

militia  regiment.     There  were  few 

people  so  popular  as  Lord  B . 

His  geniality  equalled  his  hos- 
pitality, and  his  residence  was  a 
house  widely  known  and  highly 
considered ;  but  he  was  very  for- 
getful, and  despised  all  those  mili- 
tary details  which  Lord  Melville 
considered  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance— so  much  so,  that  at  din- 
ner the  General  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  as  to  the  attention 
the  Colonel  should  give  the  next 
day  to  the  equipment  of  the  corps, 
and,  above  all,  to  his  own  personal 
appearance.  "Trust  to  me,"  said 

Lord  B ;  "you   will  see  how 

well  I  shall  turn  out  to-morrow." 
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However,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  full  of 
doubt;  nor  were  his  apprehensions 
unfounded.  The  next  day  was 
beautiful.  Crowds  assembled  in 
the  park  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Palace ;  but  the  regiment  ar- 
rived without  its  colonel.  Lord 
Melville  was  purple  with  rage. 
There  we  all  waited  half  an  hour. 
At  last  appeared  the  Colonel,  and 
in  the  most  motley  guise  —  no 
cocked-hat,  his  sash  slung  rather 
than  tied  round  his  waist,  his 
trousers  without  straps,  half-way 
up  his  legs.  He  jogged  along  in 
perfect  indifference  as  to  his  ap- 
pearance. Lord  Melville  was  too 
overcome  with  indignation  to  speak 
when  Lord  B—  -  said,  "Well, 
General,  I  hope  you  think  me  all 
right  to-day." 

Low-muttered  anathemas  were 
the  only  reply  to  this  salutation. 
However,  the  review  proceeded,  but 
very  slowly,  for  the  Colonel  had 
to  read  the  word  of  command  from 
a  paper  which  he  did  not  even  try 
to  conceal.  Lord  Melville  dashed 
about  in  a  frenzy.  At  length  the 
last  manoeuvre  and  final  blow 
came. 

The  regiment  formed  square. 
"  Make  ready,  present,  fire ! " 
was  the  word  of  command.  Not 
a  sound  but  the  click  of  the 
locks. 

"  Colonel,  what  does  this  mean1?" 
shouted  the  General. 

"  They  have  no  powder,"  replied 
the  Colonel. 

"  No  powder,  Colonel,  for  a  field- 
day  ! " 

"The  fact  is,  General,  some- 
times the  horses  don't  stand  fire ; 
mine  is  very  fidgety,  and  I  thought 
it  just  as  well  the  review  should 
go  off  without  an  accident." 

Lord  Melville's  disgust  was  too 
deep  for  utterance ;  his  sorrowful 
countenance  was  more  effective 
than  his  usual  volleys  of  excited 
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language.     Thus  ended  the  grand 

review.    But  Lord  B returned 

home  feeling  persuaded  that  it  had 
been  a  great  success,  for  the  Gen- 
eral's anger  was  too  great  for 
utterance. 

The  Duke  was  an  excellent  reel- 
dancer  :  there  were  few  who  could 
compete  with  him  in  agility  and 
endurance.  I  remember  at  Nice 
when  he  was  dancing  a  reel,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  Nizzards,  a 
grand  lady  of  the  old  regime  being 
quite  scandalised  at  what  she  con- 
sidered a  most  savage  exhibition. 
"  Us  sont  des  sauvages  com  me  les 
Irlandais  :  bientot  on  va  danser  le 
Irish  gig,"  as  she  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  Irish  jig.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of 
Athole  would  dance  against  each 
other  until  they  almost  sank  ex- 
hausted. The  Duke  of  Athole  was 
another  grand  representative  of  a 
noble  Highland  family.  Like  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  taken 
away  prematurely,  and  was  deeply 
lamented.  He  had  a  disease  which 
was  certain  to  end  fatally ;  but  it 
afforded  him  time  before  his  death 
to  call  011  every  tenant,  and  his 
farewell  was  so  cheerful  that  it 
bore  testimony  to  his  perfect  peace 
of  mind.  A  touching  incident 
occurred  at  the  last.  It  was  re- 
counted in  the  daily  papers  how 
the  Queen  visited  Blair- Athole  to 
bid  the  final  adieu  to  the  chief  of 
one  of  Scotland's  noblest  clans, 
She  had  returned  to  the  station, 
where  a  great  crowd  was  collected, 
but  which,  in  sympathy  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  main- 
tained perfect  silence.  The  train 
was  about  to  start,  when  there  was 
a  shout  of  "  Stop  !  stop  !  "  and  a 
brougham  was  seen  driving  rapidly 
from  the  castle.  Out  of  it,  wrapped 
in  flannels,  staggered  the  Duke, 
came  to  the  door  of  the  royal 
saloon,  knelt  to  kiss  the  Queen's 
hand,  waved  his  cap,  called  out 


"  Three  cheers  for  the  Queen  ! 
re-entered  his  carriage,  and  neve 
left  the  castle  again. 

Arran  was  a  delightful  abode 
The  Duke  much  preferred  it  t( 
Hamilton,  which  is  so  surroundec 
by  coal-pits.  Brodick — not  a  large 
house — possessed  charms  quite  un 
equalled  by  any  other  residence. 
They  were  happy  days  he  passed  in 
that  grand  insular  feudal  residence, 
where  every  cottar  regarded  the 
Duke  as  their  friend  and  protector. 
He  was  abused  because  he  would 
not  permit  Brodick  to  be  turned 
into  a  modern  watering-place,  to  be 
crammed  with  loafers  and  tourists. 
But  those  who  really  appreciated 
the  Highland  life,  artists  and  true 
lovers  of  scenery,  were  ever  wel- 
come to  Brodick,  where  the  family 
lived,  dispensing  a  feudal  hospital- 
fty.  The  death  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  1863  was  felt  far 
and  wide;  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  accident  which  led  to  his  loss 
added  to  the  great  sorrow.  The 
Duke  had  left  Scotland  for  the 
Continent  in  perfect  health.  In 
Paris  he  slipped  on  one  of  those 
dangerous  highly  polished  stairs 
which  are  so  common  in  French 
houses,  and  had  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  He  was  taken  to  his 
hotel,  the  Bristol.  A  messenger 
was  at  once  sent  to  inform  the 
Emperor.  So  soon  as  the  sad 
intelligence  reached  St  Cloud, 
the  Empress  went  to  nurse  him. 
He  lingered  many  days,  and  no 
sc&ur  de  charite  could  have  af- 
forded more  comfort,  and  attend- 
ed him  more  lovingly,  than  that 
kind-hearted  lady.  She  never  left 
him  until  the  sad  end,  realising 
in  its  noblest  sense  the  grand 
old  Douglas  motto,  "Tender  and; 
true." 

Now  I  daresay,  for  the  present, 
you  have  heard  enough  of  social 
recollections :    in    March   we   will] 
talk  of  politics. 
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CHAPTER    VII.  —  A     GRAVE. 


WHEN  Paula  recovered  consci- 
ousness, she  was  lying  on  the 
church  bench,  with  Veronica  kneel- 
ing beside  her  and  chafing  her 
hands.  The  solitary  torch  was 
still  burning,  but  the  coffin  was 
closed,  and  the  sexton  was  fixing 
the  screw-nails  back  in  their  places. 

Paula  never  remembered  how 
she  reached  home  again  that  night, 
for  she  was  in  high  delirium  before 
morning,  and  for  many  days  and 
weeks  unable  to  recognise  her  sur- 
roundings. The  brain  fever  which 
was  the  result  of  the  shock,  kept 
her  hovering  between  life  and 
death  for  long;  and  even  when 
the  crisis  was  over  and  the  fever 
had  gone,  her  weakness  was  such 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
she  would  have  strength  to  rally. 
At  last  there  came  a  morning 
when,  waking  out  of  a  deep  and 
dreamless  slumber,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  recognised  Veronica  sit- 
ting near  the  bed. 

"Where  am  I1?"  she  faintly 
asked.  "  Oh,  I  remember  now  !  " 
she  added,  her  brow  contracting 
as  with  a  painful  recollection. 

"  Drink  this  soup,"  put  in  Ver- 
onica, whose  invariable  system  it 
was  always  to  stifle  agitating  sub- 
jects by  opportune  gastronomic 
suggestions. 

When  Paula  had  swallowed  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  strong  beef-tea, 
she  tried  to  sit  up  in  bed.  There 
was  a  curious  unreal  feeling  about 
her,  as  though  she  were  not  quite 
sure  of  her  own  identity.  Her 
fingers  looked  so  long  and  white 
and  transparent, — riot  at  all  like 
the  fingers  she  remembered  hav- 
ing before.  Her  head,  too,  felt 
strangely  light.  She  put  up  one 
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hand  to  feel  her  hair.  What  had 
become  of  the  thick  brown  plaits 
that  used  to  hang  down  below  her 
waist?  Her  head  was  now  like 
that  of  a  boy,  covered  with  short 
locks. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  March 
before  Paula  was  able  to  go  out 
again.  At  first  she  was  so  weak 
as  only  to  be  able  to  take  a  few 
turns  in  the  little  front  garden, 
leaning  on  Veronica's  arm  ;  but  her 
strength  grew  daily,  and  one  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  was  shining  and 
the  birds  were  singing,  Alphonse 
Bechard  looked  in  at  the  garden- 
gate,  and  asked  Paula  whether  she 
did  not  feel  able  to  take  a  little 
walk  with  him. 

Paula  had  never  been  alone  with 
Alphonse  since  that  memorable 
New  Year's  Day  when  she  had 
left  his  question  unanswered ;  but 
she  did  not  think  of  this  as  she 
took  his  arm  and  stepped  on  to 
the  road.  All  that  had  happened 
previously  to  that  dreadful  scene 
in  the  church  seemed  so  far  re- 
moved as  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
reality.  ^ 

The  secret  of  what  had  taken 
place  that  night  had  remained  a 
secret,  for  no  one  had  any  interest 
in  revealing  the  truth,  least  of  all 
the  sexton,  who,  knowing  that  his 
situation  depended  on  the  silence 
of  all  parties  concerned,  had  pathet- 
ically entreated  Veronica  not  to 
ruin  a  poor  man  by  betrayal,  pro- 
mising her  as  a  bribe  an  extra- 
deep  roomy  grave  whenever  her 
time  should  come  to  join  the  great 
majority.  But  even  without  this 
inducement  Veronica  had  no 
thought  of  gossiping;  and  being 
for  long  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
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Evil  One  in  person  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  defunct  mistress  in 
order  to  punish  the  sacrilegious 
act,  she  deemed  that  the  less  said 
about  these  proceedings  the  better. 

Dr  Bechard  alone,  when  sum- 
moned to  Paula's  bedside,  had 
been  puzzled  by  the  violence  and 
suddenness  of  her  attack.  Grief 
for  a  beloved  relative,  however 
deep,  hardly  seemed  to  account 
for  the  wild  ravings,  nor  the  ter- 
ror-struck manner  in  which  she 
would  bury  her  face  in  the  pillows, 
as  though  to  shut  outs  ome  hor- 
rible vision. 

Even  now  that  her  recovery  was 
an  established  fact,  there  were 
many  things  about  the  patient 
which  troubled  and  perplexed  the 
old  physician.  She  was  not  the 
same  girl  she  had  been  before  her 
illness  ;  was  subject  to  sudden  and 
inexplicable  fits  of  moodiness,  and 
her  temper  had  become  strangely 
unequal. 

In  Dr  Bechard's  experience 
these  symptoms  were  not  unusual 
in  young  girls  of  Paula's  age,  and 
he  had  often  seen  such  cases  cured 
by  a  very  common  specific.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  for 
making  use  of  that  specific  now, 
for  which  reason  he  had  instructed 
Alphonse  to  take  Paula  for  a  walk 
on  that  sunny  March  day. 

"  Carpe  diem,1  my  son,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  not  know  that  in  ca- 
lamitate  mortalium  animi  molles 


Paula,  dazzled  by  the  sunshine, 
the  air,  and  the  general  brightness, 
had  taken  no  heed  of  where  they 
were  going.  She  stopped  with  a 
start  on  realising  that  they  had 
reached  the  cemetery,  and  that 
Alphonse  had  opened  the  little 
iron  gate. 

"  In   here  ?      You  want   to   go 


in  here  1 "  she  asked,  almost  with 
alarm  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Alphonse,  plead- 
ingly ;  "I  wish  to  show  you 
something." 

"But — I  am  tired,"  she  said 
faintly  ;  "I  want  to  go  home." 

"  We  can  sit  down  on  the  bench 
over  there,"  he  said,  taking  hold 
of  her  reluctant  hand  and  drawing 
her  inside. 

No  more  word  was  spoken  be- 
tween them  till  they  stopped  in 
front  of  the  old  laburnum,  where 
a  little  apart  from  the  other 
graves  was  a  comparatively  new 
mound,  upon  which  fresh  blades  of 
grass  were  beginning  to  spring  up. 
A  white  marble  urn  adorned  the 
headstone,  with  this  inscription 
beneath — 

"TO    THE   BEST   OF   GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE   RAYMOND, 

FROM 

HER  INCONSOLABLE   GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA." 

And  also  these  lines — 

"  Stay,  gentle  stranger  ;  grudge  not,  pausing 

here, 

To  pay  to  sensibility  a  tear  ; 
Beneath  this  humble  stone  is  laid  to  rest 
A  woman,  noblest  of  her  sex  and  best, 
So  true,  so  kind,  benevolent  and  mild  ; 
To  frown  not  knowing,  when  she  spoke  she 

smiled  ; 

Her  tender  heart  could  never  witness  pain, 
To  her  no  beggar  stretched  a  hand  in  vain. 
Now  gone  to  heaven  her  reward  to  reap — 
We  at  her  grave  are  left  behind  to  weep." 

Alphonse  Bechard  had  spent 
some  time  and  labour  in  devising 
this  inscription,  and  felt  rather 
proud  of  his  work.  He  thought 
that  Paula  would  be  pleased,  per- 
haps touched,  by  his  forethought, 
which  would  pave  the  way  for 
what  he  had  to  say.  Though  not 
a  young  man  of  very  vivid  im- 
agination, he  had  in  his  mind 
sketched  out  the  details  of  the 


1  ' '  Make  use  of  the  day. " — HORACE. 

2  "In  misfortune  the  souls  of  mortals  are  soft." — TACITUS, 
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dialogue  between  them.  She 
would  thank  him,  of  course,  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  would  read 
his  verses — which  really  were  not 
so  bad,  he  nattered  himself.  There 
would  be  tears  in  her  eyes  per- 
haps, and  then  he  would  take  her 
hand  in  his,  and  ask  her  to  give 
him  the  right  always  to  tend  that 
grave,  always  to  dry  the  tears  that 
fell  from  those  eyes.  It  was  all 
quite  clear  in  his  mind,  nothing 
could  be  neater  or  more  appro- 
priate. 

Paula  had  drawn  near  the  stone, 
and  was  reading  the  inscription. 
She  took  a  long  time  to  do  so, 
Alphonse  thought,  for  such  an 
intelligent  girl.  Presently  she 
turned  round  and  in  a  hard,  met- 
allic voice,  without  a  trace  of  soft- 
ness, she  said — 

"  Who  wrote  that  inscription  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Alphonse. 

"You  did?  You  dared  to  do 
so?" 

"I — I  thought  it  would  please 
you,"  he  stammered. 

If  he  had  thought  to  please  her, 
he  was  not  left  in  error  long. 

"  But  it  is  all  a  lie  !  "  she  cried 
out  vehemently. 

"What  is  a  lie?" 

"  The  best  of  grandmothers  ! 
the  inconsolable  granddaughter  ! 
and  all — all  the  rest  of  it.  Not 
a  word  is  true." 

"I  daresay  it  is  not  rightly 
worded,"  said  the  much-bewildered 
young  man.  "You  know  I  am 
not  clever,  and  have  never  at- 
tempted to  make  a  verse  in  my 
life  before.  You  yourself  would 
be  far  better  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  virtues  of  your  excellent  grand- 
mother, and  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied myself  with  the  rhymes  mild 
and  smiled.  I  am  sure  you  can 
suggest  something  better.  You 
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will  correct  the  lines  for  me,  will 
you  not?"  he  concluded,  mindful 
of  his  intended  programme,  and 
trying  to  take  hold  of  her  hand. 

She  wrenched  it  away  from 
him. 

"I  want  no  verses,  I  want  no 
inscription,"  she  said  ungraciously; 
"  I  only  want  this  false  lying  stone 
to  be  taken  away,"  and  with  her 
delicate  white  hands,  still  thin  and 
transparent  with  illness,  she  tugged 
away  at  the  granite  block,  as  if 
her  feeble  strength  could  have 
overthrown  it. 

"Why  do  you  not  help  me?" 
she  cried  out  at  last,  panting, 
recognising  the  futility  of  her 
efforts.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  it 
makes  me  sick  to  see  that  inscrip- 
tion here  ? " 

Alphonse  stood  silent,  debating 
within  himself  whether  he  had  not 
better  go  and  fetch  his  father,  his 
own  medical  experience  being  as 
yet  too  limited  to  enable  him  to 
deal  with  such  complicated  cases. 
True,  his  father  had  always  told 
him  that  "  Varium  et  mutabile  sem- 
per femina  ;  " 1  but  this  behaviour 
seemed  to  outstep  even  the  bounds 
of  feminine  caprice.  Paula  must 
be  ill ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that :  this  walk  had  been  too  much 
for  her.  It  was  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  this  strange  petu- 
lance, so  unlike  her  usual  sweet 
temper. 

Before  he  had  thought  of  any- 
thing to  say,  however,  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  had  come  over  Paula. 
She  sat  down  on  a  neighbouring 
tombstone  and  began  to  cry. 

"How  unkind,  how  ungrateful 
you  must  think  me,  Monsieur 
Alphonse  ! "  she  said,  tearfully. 

Alphonse,  dimly  conscious  of 
some  such  thought,  hastened  to 
disclaim. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  un- 


1  "Woman  is  ever  irresolute  and  changeable." — VIRGIL. 
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grateful,"  she  said,  brokenly.  "I 
know  that  you  meant  to  please 
me,  and  it  is  not  your  fault 
if— 

'  If  I  have  failed,"  said  Alphonse 
gently,  and  rather  sadly. 

"  I  have  a  great  trouble,  a  great 
grief,"  went  on  Paula,  pressing  her 
hands  against  her  heart,  "  and 
that  is  what  is  making  me  unkind 
and  unjust  towards  every  one." 

14  And  can  you  not  tell  me  your 
trouble?" 

Paula  hesitated  for  a  minute, 
and  just  then  the  old  sexton,  who 
had  been  pottering  about  with  a 
spade  in  his  hand,  drew  near,  and 
in  passing  gave  her  an  anxious 
pleading  look  which  effectually 
checked  the  words  rising  to  her 
lips. 

"I  can  tell  it  to  no  one,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  "I  have 
promised " 

"And  you  will  not  let  me  help 
you?  You  know  that  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  serve 
you  1 " 

Paula  was  silent  for  some  min- 
utes, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
as  though  pursuing  some  train  of 
thought,  before  she  looked  up  and 
said — 

"Yes,  there  is  one  thing  you 
could  do  for  me." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Alphonse, 
eagerly. 

"I  want  to  ascertain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  persons 
who  died  at  San  Pino  in  Decem- 
ber." 

"The  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  people  who  died  at  San 


Pino  in  December  !  "  repeated  Al- 
phonse in  utter  stupefaction,  be- 
ginning to  recapitulate  all  he  had 
learnt  about  mental  diseases.  De- 
cidedly Paula  must  be  going  out 
of  her  mind. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  more  calm- 
ly and  collectedly.  "  I  want  to 
find  out  what  other  people  died 
at  San  Pino  about  the  same  time 
as  poor  grandmamma,  and  which 
of  them  were  sent  home  to  be 
buried." 

"  But  what  good  will  that  do 
you,  Mademoiselle  Paula  ? "  asked 
Alphonse,  more  than  ever  at  sea 
as  to  the  inexplicable  workings  of 
the  female  mind. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  I 
cannot  tell  you,"  said  Paula  frown- 
ing, and  with  a  slight  return  of 
her  former  petulance. 

"  And  'how  on  earth  am  I  to 
find  out  what  you  want?"  asked 
poor  Alphonse,  plaintively. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion," loftily  replied  his  goddess, 
rising  from  the  tombstone  in  order 
to  intimate  that  she  had  had 
enough  of  the  conversation.  "  You 
offered  to  help  me,  and  I  told  you 
how :  I  thought  that  everything 
was  easy  for  a  man.  Oh  that  I 
were  a  man  instead  of  a  weak 
helpless  girl ! " 

That  same  evening  Alphonse 
Bechard  informed  his  parents  that 
pressing  business  of  a  private  na- 
ture would  necessitate  his  absence 
for  some  days  ;  and  before  a  week 
had  elapsed,  Paula  had  received 
the  information  she  desired. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — BRUNO   VON    KETTENBURG. 


Bruno  von  Kettenburg  was  a 
young  man,  like  a  good  many  other 
young  men,  equally  devoid  of  very 
shining  virtues  as  of  very  black 
vices.  Innate  and  unconscious  good 


taste,  rather  than  any  very  elevated 
principles,  had  hitherto  kept  him 
clear  of  the  vulgar  pitfalls  into 
which  so  many  of  his  companions 
lapsed,  and  if  he  had  never  yet 
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performed  any  noble  or  glorious 
action,  neither  had  he  ever  commit- 
ted a  base  or  dastardly  one. 

The  only  son  of  a  sister  of 
General  Donnerfels,  who  had  es- 
tranged herself  from  her  family  by 
a  poor  marriage,  Bruno  had  never 
known  the  value  of  family  ties. 
His  father  having  perished  in  the 
campaign  of  '66,  was  soon  followed 
by  the  broken-hearted  widow,  who, 
on  her  deathbed,  penned  a  pathetic 
letter  recommending  her  orphan 
son  to  the  generous  heart  of  his 
only  remaining  relation,  General, 
then  Colonel,  Donnerfels. 

Eleanore  Kettenburg  should 
have  known  better  than  to  proffer 
such  a  futile  and  fantastical  re- 
quest. But  that  she  had  grown 
somewhat  weak  and  light  -  headed 
since  her  husband's  death,  she 
would  have  remembered  that  her 
brother's  heart  was  an  unknown 
quantity,  a  fabulous  animal,  quite 
as  unreal  as  a  cherub  or  a  sea- 
serpent. 

Colonel  Donnerfels  on  receiving 
his  dying  sister's  letter  behaved 
just  as  might  have  been  supposed 
by  any  rational  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  his  char- 
acter. He  put  the  letter  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  continued 
to  bully  his  officers  and  maltreat 
his  soldiers  as  hitherto,  undis- 
turbed by  any  thought  of  the 
orphan  nephew  who  had  been  in- 
trusted to  his  care. 

By  all  logical  deductions,  there- 
fore, Bruno  Kettenburg  should 
have  died  of  hunger  and  neglect 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twelve — only  that  Providence  for- 
sakes not  those  whom  it  intends  to 
live.  A  small  legacy,  which  came 
to  him  opportunely  from  a  relation 
of  his  father,  provided  his  daily 
bread  ;  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
heartily  ready  to  assist  with  good 
advice  so  long  as  it  cost  them 
nothing,  put  him  in  the  way  of 
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completing  his  studies,  and  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  service  at  the 
age  of  twenty -two.  Since  that  time, 
now  some  four  years  ago,  he  had 
led  a  life  of  careless  enjoyment ; 
for  if  his  purse  was  light  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  many  of  his 
comrades,  so  was  his  heart  light  as 
well.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  an 
unlucky  night  at  cards,  or  an  un- 
pleasantly long  bill  from  a  Jew, 
would  arouse  him  to  the  passing 
reflection  that  his  slender  capital 
could  not  last  for  ever;  but  he 
usually  dismissed  these  thoughts 
with  a  careless  shrug,  and  never 
lost  either  sleep  or  appetite  on 
their  account.  Least  of  all  had  he 
ever  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  a  fortune  coming  to  him  from 
his  mother's  brother ;  such  an  idea, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
that  unanswered  deathbed  letter, 
would  have  seemed  too  wildly 
improbable. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sen- 
sation not  far  removed  from  stupe- 
faction that  Bruno  Kettenburg, 
then  serving  as  third  secretary  at 
the  German  Legation  at  Madrid, 
received  the  news  that  his  late 
uncle,  General  Donnerfels,  having 
died  intestate,  the  whole  of  the 
very  considerable  property  had  re- 
verted unconditionally  to  himself. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  people 
who  go  mad  with  joy  at  unexpected 
good-fortune  :  Bruno  Kettenburg, 
however,  did  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  individuals,  so  after  some 
ten  minutes'  wondering  and  staring 
at  the  paper  that  had  brought  the 
news,  he  recovered  his  mental  bal- 
ance, and  promptly  demonstrated 
his  perfect  sanity  by  ordering  a 
princely  champagne  supper,  as  the 
most  fitting  mode  of  celebrating 
this  lucky  turn  of  fortune's  wheel. 
At  this  festive  banquet,  to  which 
were  bidden,  besides  the  comrades 
he  was  leaving  and  the  elite  of 
the  jeunesse  dore  of  Madrid,  sun- 
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dry  ravishing  senoras,  with  lan- 
guishing eyes  and  pomegranate 
lips,  the  praises  of  General  Don- 
nerfels  rang  out  loudly  and  heart- 
ily for  the  first  time  on  record. 
A  treasure,  a  prince,  a  pearl  of 
uncles,  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
amid  the  clink  of  glasses  and  the 
music  of  silvery  laughter;  thus 
opportunely  to  have  died  and  left 
such  a  handsome  fortune  to  such 
a  promising  nephew  !  To  die  in 
the  nick  of  time, — that  was  the 
only  good  of  rich  old  uncles.  Why 
had  not  each  of  them  such  a  de- 
lightfully accommodating  relative  ? 
murmured  more  than  one  pair  of 
pomegranate  lips  to  the  lucky  hero 
of  the  evening. 

Easy  grace  and  unassailable 
good  -  nature  had  always  made 
Bruno  Kettenburg  a  favourite  with 
the  other  sex  as  well  as  with  his 
own.  Many  a  languishing  glance 
and  many  a  radiant  smile  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  before,  when  he 
was  a  humble  and  insignificant 
under-secretary  ;  yet  it  could  not 
help  striking  him  that  to-night 
these  entrancing  glances  and  be- 
witching smiles  were  more  frequent 
than  ever  they  had  been  before. 
Was  it  only  the  effect  of  the  cham- 
pagne, dispensed  with  such  prince- 
ly lavishiiess,  or  was  it  something 
else? 

Bruno  Kettenburg  did  not  seek 
to  analyse  the  causes,  for  he  was 
impatient  to  be  gone  to  see  his 
new  kingdom,  to  taste  the  joys  of 
possession.  Every  day  he  lingered 
here  seemed  to  him  a  day  lost,  and 
the  necessary  delay  of  waiting  till 
his  dismission  was  confirmed  and 
his  substitute  had  arrived,  was  in- 
tolerably irksome. 

With  cheerful  alacrity  he  went 
through  the  parting  ceremonies, 
joyous  and  heartwhole,  as  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  southern  city. 

Towards    the    end    of    March, 


Bruno  Kettenburg  had  reached 
the  Castle  of  Donnerfels,  hence- 
forth to  be  his  home.  A  massive 
fortress  of  the  true  old  German 
style,  with  the  indispensable  moat, 
drawbridge,  and  dungeon  every 
orthodox  medieval  castle  is  bound 
in  honour  to  possess,  standing 
amid  broad  lands  and  forests  of 
its  own.  A  trifle  gloomy,  a  trifle 
sombre  perhaps,  some  people  might 
have  thought  it ;  but  to  Bruno, 
who  had  never  thought  or  dreamt 
of  possessing  such  a  home,  every- 
thing seemed  painted  in  rose-colour 
just  at  first. 

The  excitement  and  interest  of 
going  over  his  own  woods  and 
fields,  of  counting  his  own  cattle, 
of  making  acquaintance  with  his 
own  peasants,  were  quite  sufficient 
to  outlast  the  first  fortnight,  and 
to  prevent  him  missing  anything 
else ;  but  after  the  first  keen  edge 
of  novelty  had  gone  off,  when  he 
had  explored  every  nook  in  the 
grim  old  building,  had  ascertained 
the  character  of  every  dog  in  the 
kennels,  and  had  tried  the  temper 
of  every  horse  in  the  stables,  Bruno 
Kettenburg  became  dimly  aware 
of  a  desire  for  some  other  com- 
panionship, for  some  one  to  whom 
he  could  impart  his  ideas  and  pro- 
jects. He  had  not  deemed  it  seem- 
ly to  call  upon  any  of  his  country 
neighbours  as  yet,  for,  being  a 
diplomats,  he  was  of  course  not 
ignorant  of  the  code  of  etiquette. 
At  Madrid  he  had  been  free  to 
rejoice  openly  at  the  unexpected 
inheritance ;  but  here,  at  Donner- 
fels, it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
keep  up  a  certain  show  of  mourn- 
ing even  for  an  old  uncle  for  whom 
he  had  entertained  neither  affec- 
tion nor  respect.  Neither  did  any 
of  the  country  neighbours  think 
of  calling  upon  him,  for  Donner- 
fels had  fallen  into  bad  repute, 
and  for  over  half  a  century  been 
eschewed  and  avoided  as  an  ogre's 
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castle.  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  this  man  to  be  sure,  but 
being  the  nephew  of  his  uncle, 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to 
believe  any  good  of  him. 

There  were  plenty  servants  about 
the  place,  to  whom,  faute  de  mieux, 
he  might  have  talked,  but  they 
had  all  a  strange  scared  manner 
whenever  addressed  by  their  new 
master,  whom  they  used  suspicious- 
ly to  eye  from  a  distance,  as  though 
not  yet  quite  sure  whether  this 
cheerful,  light  -  hearted  -  looking 
young  man  were  not,  after  all,  a 
wild  beast  in  disguise.  The  only 
exception  among  the  domestics 
was  old  Walther,  the  gamekeeper 
and  forester,  an  ancient  family 
retainer,  whose  occupation,  involv- 
ing close  acquaintanceship  with 
wolves  and  wild  boars,  had  prob- 
ably steeled  the  nerves  to  a  greater 
extent ;  he  alone  was  able  to  meet 
this  offshoot  of  the  terrible  Don- 
nerfels  race  with  something  like 
equanimity.  But  Walther  was  no 
longer  young,  and  it  is  hard  for 
a  lively  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  to  be  reduced  to  the  sole 
companionship  of  a  gamekeeper  of 
sixty-eight. 

One  evening  in  April  the  new 
master  of  Donnerfels  was  sitting 
alone,  after  his  dinner,  in  the 
library.  He  had  selected  this 
room  as  being  less  chillingly  ma- 
jestic than  any  of  the  other  apart- 
ments on  the  ground -floor  of  the 
castle,  and  had  ordered  a  fire  to 
be  lit  in  the  large  green -tiled 
chimney-place,  merely  by  way  of 
companionship,  for  it  was  a  balmy 
spring  evening,  and  he  had  left  the 
window  open  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  and 
the  note  of  a  blackbird  perched 
somewhere  in  the  ivy  outside. 

The  room  which  Bruno  Ketten- 
burg  had  selected  as  sitting-room 
might  best  be  described  as  a  mili- 


tary library,  for  no  works  but 
those  treating  of  the  science  of 
war  could  be  found  ranged  in  the 
spacious  oak  bookcases  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  room. 
Not  in  the  books  alone  had  the 
martial  tastes  of  the  late  master  of 
Donnerfels  found  expression ;  some 
valuable  but  repulsive  -  looking 
battle-scenes  embellished  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  fireplace ;  old 
German  cutlasses  and  battle-axes 
were  grouped  above  the  mantel- 
piece ;  sharp  vicious-looking  spears 
performed  the  office  of  curtain-rods, 
and  a  couple  of  arm-chairs  had  been 
constructed  on  the  socles  of  two 
old  cannons,  dating  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

Bruno  Kettenburg  was  feeling 
more  than  usually  solitary  that 
evening,  as  he  lounged  in  the 
roomy  arm-chair,  which  in  its  day 
had  helped  to  send  so  many  poor 
fellows  into  eternity.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  that,  however,  as  he 
gazed  dreamily  into  the  fire,  and 
thoughtfully  puffed  his  cigar;  he 
was  not  a  young  man  much  given 
to  abstract  reflections,  and  the  chair 
— cushioned  with  faded  tapestry — 
was  comfortable  enough  to  make 
him  forget  its  original  character. 
He  was  merely  thinking  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  the  second  arm- 
chair should  be  unoccupied.  If 
only  some  pleasant  acquaintance 
would  drop  in  and  fill  the  vacant 
battle-piece  for  the  evening ;  some 
congenial  comrade,  some  good  fel- 
low who  would  beguile  the  time 
with  anecdotes  and  bons-mots;  some 
one  with  brains  in  his  head  with 
whom  he  could  exchange  ideas ; 
or  better  still — as  the  blackbird's 
voice  outside  dropped  into  yet 
more  insinuating  softness — if  that 
lonely  arm-chair  would  perpetually 
be  filled  by  a  charming  female 
figure,  young  and  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful, who  would  always  be  there 
near  him — ready  to  share  each 
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passing  thought  and  humour. 
Some  one  to  talk  and  laugh  with 
him  ;  to  agree  with  his  plans,  or 
perchance  sometimes  to  disagree. 
Bruno  Kettenburg  knocked  off 
the  ashes  from  the  cigar,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
He  was  trying  to  recall  to  memory 
all  the  charming  women  he  had 
met  in  the  last  half-dozen  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  adapt  each 
in  turn  to  the  post.  He  had 
known  many  fair,  clever,  and 


agreeable  women,  more  than  one 
of  whom  he  would  have  welcomed 
as  pleasant  company  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  as  yet  he  had  met  with 
no  one  woman  whom  he  would 
have  cared  to  see  every  day  of  his 
life.  No — none  of  those  he  had 
known  seemed  to  fit  in  naturally 
to  the  picture  his  fancy  was  weav- 
ing; and  spite  of  all  efforts,  the 
features  of  the  woman  who  was 
to  fill  the  second  arm-chair  would 
remain  provokingly  undefined. 


CHAPTER  ix. — 'THE  ILLUSTRATED  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE.' 


Twilight  had  already  closed  in, 
and  Bruno  Kettenburg  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  he  might, 
without  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
his  attendants,  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  footman  entered 
the  room. 

"Please,  Herr  Baron,  there  is 
some  one  outside." 

"Very  well,  let  him  come  in," 
said  Bruno  readily,  presuming  that 
Walther  had  stepped  over  from  the 
lodge  to  speak  of  some  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  pheasants,  or 
the  new  fir  plantations.  "  Has  he 
brought  the  fox-traps  with  him  ?  " 

"But— but,"  replied  the  foot- 
man, who,  like  other  domestics  at 
Schloss  Donnerfels,  had  acquired 
a  habit  of  stammering,  "it  is  not 
Walther." 

"Then  who  is  the  man,  in  the 
name  of  wonder  1 " 

"  But  it  is  not — not  a  man," 
with  a  perceptible  increase  of 
stammer. 

"  Not  a  man !  Then  is  it  a 
ghost  or  a  bogie,  that  you  stand 
there  staring  like  a  fool  ?  Which- 
ever or  whatever  it  is,  let  it  in,  for 
any  society  would  be  welcome  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  a  lady,"  said  the  footman, 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  discreet 
whisper. 


"A  lady!"  ejaculated  Bruno. 
"  Impossible ! " 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  her 
to  go?"  suggested  the  obsequious 
lackey,  mistaking  surprise  for  in- 
dignation. "I  told  her  already 
that  she  must  be  mistaken,  for 
Walther  says  that  no  lady  has 
ever  passed  the  castle-gates  these 
last  fifty  years." 

"Tell  her  to  go!  What  a 
notion !  Show  her  in  here  di- 
rectly. Were  she  as  ugly  as  sin 
and  as  old  as  Methusalem,  she 
shall  be  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May." 

A  minute  later  the  door  opened 
to  admit  the  stranger.  She  was 
neither  as  ugly  as  sin  nor  as  old 
as  Methusalem,  being  in  fact  a  re- 
markably pretty  young  girl,  scarce- 
ly emerged  from  childhood.  She 
wore  a  coarse  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  a  plain  black  ribbon,  and  was 
clad  in  deepest  mourning. 

She  came  in  in  a  nervous,  hur- 
ried manner,  and  then  stopped 
short  just  within  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  glowing  fire. 

Bruno  Kettenburg  had  risen  to 
receive  her,  but,  startled  out  of  his 
usual  savoir  vivre  at  sight  of  a 
visitor  so  different  from  what  he 
had  been  expecting,  no  easy  intro- 
ductory phrase  rose  to  his  lips. 
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She  spoke  first,  in  a  clear  childish 
voice — 

"  You  are  the  nephew  of  General 
Donnerfels,  are  you  not  ? " 

"I  am,"  said  Bruno,  having  re- 
covered his  self-possession.  "  Will 
you  not  sit  down  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  serve  you  ? "  and  he  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  second  arm- 
chair, about  which  he  had  been 
weaving  such  fantastical  visions 
but  a  few  minutes  ago. 

"I  do  not  know — I  have  not 
much  time/'  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"  I  have  only  come  here  to  fetch 
my  grandmother." 

"  Your  grandmother  ! " 

"  Yes ;  Madame  Raymond,  my 
grandmother,"  said  the  girl,  a 
little  impatiently.  "My  name  is 
Paula  Raymond,  and  I  have  come 

a  long  way  —  from  Z ,  in 

Switzerland." 

"Surely  there  must  be  some 
mistake,"  exclaimed  Bruno.  "  You 
must  have  been  misinformed.  No 
lady  of  that  name  lives  here,  or  has 
ever  been  here,  to  my  knowledge." 

"Yes,  she  is  here.  I  know  it 
for  certain, — I  have  the  proofs. 
That  is  to  say,  her  body  is  here, 
— I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  is 
dead.  She  is  buried  here." 

"  Impossible  ! "  cried  Bruno, 
more  and  more  mystified.  "  There 
are  no  graves  here  but  those  of 
the  family  of  Donnerfels." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  it,"  went  on 
the  girl,  excitedly;  "only  the 
graves  of  the  family.  You  be- 
lieve your  uncle,  General  Donner- 
fels, to  be  buried  here,  do  you 
not  1 " 

"Believe?  Why,  of  course  he 
is  buried  here." 

"And  he  died  in  December 
last?" 

"Yes,  he  died  in  December  at 
San  Pino  in  Italy.  His  body  was 
sent  here  for  interment,"  assented 
Bruno,  still  not  perceiving  the  drift 
of  these  singular  questions. 


"Then,  don't  you  see?  it  is  all 
quite  clear  !  "  cried  Paula,  clasping 
her  hands  against  her  breast,  as 
was  her  habit  whenever  very  much 
in  earnest  about  anything.  "Do 
you  not  understand  ? " 

"  Understand  what  ? " 

"That  he  is  not  your  uncle  at 
all." 

"Not  my  uncle?  Why,  of 
course  he  was  my  uncle  —  my 
mother's  only  brother.  Why  should 
you  think  he  is  not  my  uncle?" 
and  as  he  spoke,  all  sorts  of  vague 
possibilities  flashed  through  Bruno's 
mind.  This  girl,  who  seemed  so 
strangely  excited,  had  she  come 
here  to  contest  his  inheritance  ? 
Was  she  a  claimant  for  the  estate  ? 
Perhaps  an  unacknowledged  rela- 
tion of  General  Donnerfels?  He 
drew  himself  up  a  little  stiffly  as 
he  added — "  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  estate  has  been  legally  proved 
to  be  my  very  own.  Why  on 
earth  should  you  imagine  that 
General  Donnerfels  was  not  my 
uncle?" 

"  Because  he — I  mean  it — is  my 
grandmother." 

Bruno,  having  no  answer  ready 
to  such  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment, was  silent,  his  face  as- 
suming an  expression  as  devoid 
of  intelligence  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  promising  young  diplomate 
to  wear. 

"  Oh  why,  why  will  you  not 
understand  me  ? "  cried  Paula,  in 
an  agony  of  impatience.  "  Do 
you  not  see  that  my  grandmother 
was  buried  here  instead  of  your 
uncle?  They  both  died  at  San 
Pino  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
coffins  were  exchanged  by  mistake. 

He  is  buried  at  Z :  I  have 

seen  him,"  and  she  gave  a  little 
shudder;  "and  she  is  here — you 
cannot  deny  it.  Tell  me  how  and 
when  was  her  funeral  ? " 

A  lightning-like  flash  of  under- 
standing now  passed  over  the 
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young  attache's  face,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  disguise  some  other  feel- 
ing or  emotion  that  was  seeking  to 
find  expression  in  his  dancing  blue 
eyes  and  the  twitching  lines  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  seized 
upon  a  newspaper  which  lay  on  a 
table  close  by. 

"  How  and  when  was  the  fune- 
ral ?  you  wish  to  know,  made- 
moiselle. Why  here  is  the  full 
account  of  it  in  the  '  Illustrated 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette,' "  and 
with  enforced  gravity  he  began  to 
read  aloud  : 

"  The  mortal  remains  of  this 
valiant  and  distinguished  officer 
were  conveyed  to  the  family  bury- 
ing-place  at  Castle  Donnerfels,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  escorted  by  the 
second  regiment  of  heavy  Cuiras- 
siers, a  detachment  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  six  cannons,  and  the 
69th  infantry  regiment,  whose 
band  preceded  the  funeral  cor- 
tege,  playing  the  Dead  March 
from  Saul.  Numerous  other  mil- 
itary deputations  appeared  to  do 
the  last  honours  to  this  invincible 
hero,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  steeped  the  earth  with 
the  blood  of  Germany's  foes " 

"  Poor  dear  granny,  who  never 
could  bear  to  see  even  a  fly 
killed  !  "  said  Paula,  holding  up 
her  handkerchief. 

But  Bruno  had  got  into  the 
spirit  of  the  reading,  and  went 
on  unheeding  : 

"  Even  his  Majesty  himself 
deigned  to  send  a  gigantic  wreath 
of  laurels,  to  be  laid  on  the  coffin, 
bearing  this  inscription — 

1  Arma  virumque  cano.'  "  1 

Paula  merely  groaned  as  Bruno 
proceeded : 

"  After  an  eloquent  funeral  ora- 
tion, pronounced  by  the  military 
chaplain,  in  which  he  expatiated 


at  length  on  the  martial  qualities 
of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  loss 
to  Germany  involved  by  his 
death ;  after  in  turn  comparing 
him  to  Napoleon,  Csesar,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  " — ("  Nero  or  Ca- 
ligula would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark,  I  think,"  interpolated 
Bruno,  sotto  voce) — "  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  earth,  and  the 
soldiers  discharged  a  thundering 
volley " 

"  Poor,  poor,  POOR  grandmam- 
ma!" interrupted  Paula,  looking 
up  for  a  moment.  "  How  fright- 
ened she  would  have  been !  She 
never  could  hear  even  a  pistol-shot 
without  screaming." 

"  '  A  thundering  volley,' "  repeat- 
ed Bruno  with  emphasis, " '  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  iron  de- 
fender of  the  Fatherland.'  Here 
is  the  picture  —  you  can  see  it 
yourself — of  the  soldiers  firing  over 
the  body  of  my  uncle — no,  your 
grandmother  ! " 

He  held  out  the  paper  towards 
her,  then,  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self longer,  sat  down  deliberately 
and  burst  into  a  long,  violent,  and 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  so 
intense  as  to  be  positively  pain- 
ful. If  his  life  had  depended 
upon  it,  Bruno  Kettenburg  could 
not  have  preserved  his  gravity  a 
moment  longer,  so  irresistibly  was 
his  fancy  tickled  at  the  notion  of 
a  harmless  old  woman  having  been 
consigned  to  earth  with  all  this 
military  pomp. 

Paula  took  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and  stared  at  it  blankly  for 
a  moment,  then,  letting  it  drop  to 
the  ground,  she  covered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  and  broke  into 
hysterical  weeping,  quite  as  vio- 
lent and  uncontrollable  in  its  way 
as  was  Bruno's  laughter. 

It  was  a  peculiar  sight :  these 
two  young  people,  each  leaning 
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back  in  one  of  the  tapestried  arm- 
chairs, convulsed  by  such  widely 
opposite  emotions,  and  between 
them,  lying  on  the  carpet,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  sort  of  thunder-and-light- 
ning  scene,  the  centrepiece  of  which 
was  a  gigantic  black  coffin,  over 
which  interminable  lines  of  sol- 
diers, each  man  exactly  like  the 
other,  were  discharging  their  mus- 
kets ;  while  in  the  background 
half  -  a  -  dozen  monstrous  cannons 
were  repeating  the  process  in 
aggravated  fashion. 

No  sooner  had  Bruno  realised 
that  Paula  was  crying,  than  he 
came  to  his  senses  with  a  start. 

"  What  a  heartless  brute  I  am  !  " 
he  exclaimed  energetically,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  her,  and  taking 
hold  of  one  of  her  hands ;  "  be- 
lieve me,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
feeling, and  I  never  thought,  I 
never  dreamt,  that  this  would  have 
such  an  effect  upon  you.  You  see 
I  never  knew  my  uncle,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  care  much  for 
him ;  and  so  I  forgot  that  you 
might  feel  differently  about  your 
grandmother." 

"She  was  everything  to  me," 
gasped  Paula  between  her  sobs; 
"  so  good,  so  kind,  so  self -sacrific- 
ing ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little 
child.  She  was  all  the  father  and 
mother  I  ever  had." 

"  I  was  an  ass  not  to  think  of 
it,"  said  Bruno,  with  great  convic- 
tion ;  "  but  you  will  forgive  me, 
mademoiselle  —  oh,  say  you  will 
forgive  me  1  I  never  had  any  one 
to — to  care  for  me  in  that  way,  so 
that  is  why  I  did  not  understand 
just  at  first.  Forgive  me — for- 
give me  ! " 

He  was  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  his  blue  eyes  were  looking  up 
at  hers  with  such  a  genuine  expres- 
sion of  humble  contrition,  that  she 
could  not  but  forgive  him.  She  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  pacified,  and  by- 
and-by  her  sobs  died  away,  though 


a  tear  still  hung  on  her  eyelashes, 
and  the  hand  which  he  held  had 
not  ceased  trembling. 

Paula  Raymond  was  taller  and 
slighter  than  she  had  been  before 
her  illness,  the  features  had  gained 
delicacy  and  the  eyes  depth.  Her 
straw  hat  had  fallen  off  with  the 
brusque  movement  with  which  she 
had  thrown  herself  back  in  the 
cushioned  arm-chair,  leaving  her 
head  uncovered,  and  showing  a  pair 
of  wistful  -brown  eyes  and  tremu- 
lously sensitive  lips  set  in  a  pale 
oval  face  framed  in  by  short  curly 
rings  of  hair  soft  and  dark.  There 
was  a  pathetic  air  of  past  illness 
and  sorrow  about  her,  and  Bruno 
Kettenburg  thought  her  very 
beautiful  as  she  lay  back  against 
the  faded  tapestry,  the  black  stuff 
of  her  plain  merino  dress  still 
heaving  slightly  with  the  emotion 
of  a  little  while  ago. 

"  You  must  have  some  tea,"  said 
Bruno,  rising  and  ringing  a  bell, 
when  Paula  had  somewhat  regain- 
ed her  composure.  "  You  look  so 
pale — you  are  worn  out  after  that 
long  journey,  and  no  wonder." 

"  Oh,  but  I  cannot,"  said  Paula, 
hesitating.  "  It  must  be  very  late 
already,  and  Veronica  is  waiting 
for  me  in  the  carriage  outside." 

"Veronica?" 

"  Yes,  our  old  servant.  She 
came  with  me  from  Switzerland. 
She  did  not  at  all  like  this  journey, 
because  you  see  she  has  never 
travelled  before,  but  she  had  to 
give  in  at  last.  No  one  else  but 
she  and  the  sexton  know  of  the 
mistake.  We  are  going  to  sleep  at 
the  inn  in  the  village  to-night." 

"  You  shall  go  as  soon  as  you 
have  had  some  refreshment.  Do 
not  refuse  me,  please.  You  are  my 
first,  my  very  first  guest  at  Castle 
Donnerfels ;  and  it  would  seem 
like  a  bad  omen  if  you  were  to  go 
away  without  having  broken  bread 
with  me." 
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She  could  not  refuse ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  hot  fragrant  tea, 
accompanying  more  solid  refresh- 
ment, became  calm  and  was  able 
to  give  a  collected  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to 


her  journey  hither.  It  was  too  late 
to-day  to  visit  the  tomb,  which,  as 
Bruno  explained,  lay  at  the  other 
end  of  the  park ;  but  he  would 
come  to-morrow  early,  very  early, 
and  fetch  her. 


CHAPTER   X. — THE   TEDIOUS   GEKMAN    LAW. 


After  Paula  had  driven  away 
with  her  old  attendant,  Bruno 
Kettenburg  walked  back  to  the 
library,  and  stood  there  staring 
at  the  big  arm-chair  where  Paula 
had  sat.  He  gazed  down  at  it 
with  an  expression  of  such  intense 
scrutiny  as  though  he  hoped  or 
expected  to  find  something  con- 
cealed in  its  cushions ;  some  re- 
flection perhaps  of  the  girlish 
apparition  which  had  seemed  to 
have  been  the  natural  sequence 
of  his  fireside  musings. 

Early  next  morning  he  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  village  inn  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  conducting 
Paula  to  her  grandmother's  grave, 
and  felt  distinctly  disappointed  on 
being  told  that  the  young  lady  was 
still  asleep.  How  long  seemed  the 
time  while  he  waited,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  village  street !  and 
how  tasteless  the  cigars  he  smoked ! 

"  At  last  !  "  he  exclaimed,  fling- 
ing away  his  manilla  as  Paula  made 
her  appearance.  She  had  slept 
well  after  her  journey,  and  was 
visibly  rested  and  refreshed.  Seen 
thus  in  the  morning  light  she  lost 
none  of  her  attraction,  being  of 
the  age  and  complexion  to  which 
the  sunshine  is  friend,  not  enemy. 

"If  you  are  not  too  tired  we 
might  walk,"  said  Bruno;  "  it  is  not 
veryfar — onlyjust  across  the  park." 

Paula  gladly  assented:  after  hav- 
ing spent  three  days  and  nights 
in  trains  and  diligences,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  walk  this  lovely  spring 
morning  could  only  be  welcome. 


The  entrance  to  the  park  at 
Donnerfels  lay  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  village.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  mas- 
sive stone  wall.  Two  large  blood- 
hounds sprang  out  barking  as  they 
reached  the  gate,  and  Paula  drew 
back  in  alarm.  She  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  till  Bruno  had 
ordered  the  lodge-keeper  to  have 
the  dogs  chained  up. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he 
asked  a  little  later,  seeing  Paula 
stop  short.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  a  large  placard  on  a  tree  to  this 
effect :  "  Intruders  found  within 
the  grounds  of  Donnerfels  will  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  extremity 
of  the  law" 

"Oh,  is  it  that  which  alarmed 
you  ?  Merely  another  of  my 
uncle's  amiable  eccentricities. 
You  had  better  steel  your  nerves, 
for  our  whole  walk  will  be  a  suc- 
cession of  such  gentle  surprises." 

And  so  it  proved.  At  every  ten 
paces  some  dreadful  warning  or 
threat  was  visible ;  half  the  trees 
in  the  park  had  been  transformed 
into  heralds  of  woe  and  disaster, 
informing  the  luckless  intruder 
that  every  step  he  took  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  life,  limb, 
or  liberty. 

" Dogs  shot"  announced  a  pine- 
tree  of  sombre  and  scowling  mien. 

"Beware  of  man-traps!"  sug- 
gested a  belt  of  dark  laurels  near 
the  castle. 

"  Corporal  punishment  inflicted 
on  children  caught  bird-nesting" 
proclaimed  a  tall  birch-tree  of  un- 
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compromising  appearance,  which 
looked  as  though  prepared  to  put 
into  execution  the  punishments  it 
advertised. 

"  Trespassers  prosecuted"  was 
chanted  over  and  over  again,  by 
alternate  choruses  of  ash,  beech, 
oak,  and  lime. 

How  the  intruders  thus  horri- 
bly to  be  castigated  were  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  park,  unless 
provided  with  balloons,  was,  how- 
ever, not  very  evident,  the  whole 
park  wall  being  ornamented  with 
broken  glass,  and  tipped  by  an 
array  of  iron  spikes  which  glittered 
in  the  sunshine  like  the  teeth  of 
an  ogre. 

"  How  can  you  walk  here  with 
any  peace  or  comfort  fl "  said  Paula, 
when  they  had  gone  a  little  way. 
Driving  through  the  park  last 
night  in  the  dark,  these  details 
had  escaped  her  notice. 

"  Because  of  these  exhilarating 
advertisements'?"  said  Bruno, laugh- 
ing. "Why,  really,  they  never 
struck  me  in  that  light  before ; 
but  now  that  you  mention  it,  I 
am  sure  you  are  right.  They  shall 
be  removed  directly  if  they  disturb 
your  peace.  Here  goes  !  "  as  with 
his  walking-stick  he  demolished  a 
swinging  tablet  suspended  from  a 
young  beech-tree  just  breaking  into 
tender  green  foliage. 

The  rest  of  the  walk  gained  a 
pleasant  excitement,  akin  to  the 
joys  of  hunting,  by  the  discovery 
and  annihilation  of  every  such 
enemy  of  the  peace.  Last  night 
Paula  had  hardly  looked  at  Bruno 
with  any  attention  •  now  for  the 
first  time  it  struck  her  that  he  was 
a  decidedly  good-looking  young 
man,  with  honest  blue  German 
eyes,  hair  just  dark  enough  to 
escape  the  reproach  of  being  called 
fair,  and  an  almost  boyish  vivacity 
of  manner  underlying  the  easy 
polish  which  marks  the  man  of  the 
world.  She  was  more  than  once 


betrayed  into  a  genuine  laugh  at 
Bruno's  ineffectual  attempt  to 
attack  some  particularly  inac- 
cessible foe,  perched  high  out  of 
reach  on  a  branch  or  pole.  By 
the  time  they  had  traversed  the 
park,  her  eyes  were  shining  and 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  pleasure 
and  exercise.  Bruno  had  looked 
at  her  more  than  once  with  covert 
admiration,  and  was  quite  sorry 
when  the  object  of  their  walk  was 
reached,  and  there  was  no  more 
excuse  for  loitering.  A  turn  in 
the  path  had  suddenly  brought 
them  in  sight  of  a  tall  bronze 
obelisk  standing  majestic  and  alone 
between  the  trees,  and  serving  as 
pedestal  for  a  black  marble  bust 
of  heroic  proportions  and  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  appearance — the 
base  of  the  monument  being 
framed  in  by  a  double  row  of 
cannon-balls.  Three  sides  of  the 
obelisk  were  decorated  with  martial 
emblems  executed  in  bas-relief ;  on 
the  fourth  side,  under  the  name  of 
the  defunct,  this  inscription  : — 

"  In    him     that     rests     beneath    was 

Nature's  plan 
To    show   to    earth    the    image    of   a 

MAN. 

For  him  had  feeble  arts  of  peace  no 

charms  ; 
His  joy  the  battle- smoke,  the  clash  of 

arms ; 
To  hear  the  trumpet  bray,  the  cannon 

roar, 

To  wade  triumphant  in  a  flood  of  gore. 
Here  doth  he  seek  his  first  and  last 

repose, 
His  laurels  watered  with  the  blood  of 

foes." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Bruno,  as 
they  reached  the  spot. 

"  Oh,  here  !  "  said  Paula,  with 
a  little  start ;  perhaps  conscious 
that  she  had  not  been  thinking 
exclusively  of  her  beloved  grand- 
mother during  the  walk. 

"  Yes ;  my  uncle  left  instructions 
that  he  was  to  be  buried  here  alone. 
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Even  in  death  he  had  no  taste  for 
society,  it  seems.  The  rest  of  the 
family  lie  elsewhere." 

Paula  shuddered  as  she  gazed 
up  at  the  black  marble  bust,  a 
masterpiece  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
which,  with  appalling  vividness, 
brought  out  the  formidable  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  man  whose 
tomb  it  was  supposed  to  adorn. 
It  was  a  speaking  likeness  of 
General  Donnerfels. 

"  Just  so — just  so  he  looked  that 
night  in  the  church  ! "  she  mur- 
mured, clutching  hold  of  Bruno's 
arm.  She  dared  not  again  raise 
her  eyes  to  that  terrible  image, 
and  the  prayer  she  said  over  her 
grandmother's  grave  was  short 
and  agitated. 

"  I  must  take  poor  granny  home 
at  once,"  she  said  to  Bruno,  when 
he  had  reconducted  her  back  to 
the  village  inn ;  "there  is  a  train 
which  leaves  at  five  o'clock  ;  please 
let — it — be  ready  to  go  with  me 
then." 

Bruno  turned  aside  to  hide  a 
smile  of  amusement  at  Paula's  sim- 
plicity. Apparently  she  fancied 
that  to  exhume  the  remains — 
whether  genuine  or  false — of  an 
illustrious  warrior  was  matter  as 
easy  as  to  unpot  a  plant  of  mign- 
onnette. 

"I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  to- 
day, nor  yet  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
gently  ;  "  you  see  the  matter  will 
involve  a  lot  of  complications  :  a 
legal  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  have  to  be 
drawn  up,  with  a  petition  to  the 
Military  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
have  the  matter  sifted  by  com- 
petent authorities.  You  will  very 
likely  have  to  resign  yourself  to 
spend  a  whole  week  here." 

Bruno  Kettenburg  knew  very 
well  that  that  was  no  matter  which 
could  be  accomplished  in  one  week, 
or  even  in  two,  at  the  rate  such 


things  were  done  in  Germany ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  alarm 
Paula  at  the  outset. 

"  A  whole  week  ! "  she  said  in 
dismay ;  "  why,  I  had  expected  to 
be  home  long  before." 

"  Is  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
week  here  so  very  dreadful  ?  You 
require  some  rest  after  your  long 
journey,  and  could  not  have  start- 
ed back  at  once  at  any  rate.  Let 
me  take  you  out  for  a  drive  this 
afternoon  in  the  pony  -  carriage, 
and  then  we  can  discuss  the  mat- 
ter more  fully.  We  shall  need  to 
go  very  carefully  to  work,  as,  of 
course,  it  is  best  to  avoid  gossip 
in  the  neighbourhood." 

Paula  saw  the  sense  of  his  sug- 
gestion, and  made  no  objection  to 
the  projected  drive. 

And  they  did  drive  out  to- 
gether, not  only  that  afternoon, 
but  on  many  successive  other  days 
as  well.  They  drove  through 
dense  forests,  where  hares  and 
rabbits,  scuttling  away  over  last 
year's  dead  leaves,  disappeared 
into  the  brushwood,  where  sprout- 
ing ferns  were  beginning  to  un- 
coil their  feathery  fronds  ;  through 
rural  lanes  over-bo wered  by  blos- 
soming hawthorn;  past  banks  all 
golden  and  purple  with  great 
clumps  of  violet  and  primrose; 
through  meadows  where  the  young 
lambs  were  frisking  in  delirious 
enjoyment  of  the  novelty  of  ex- 
istence. Bruno  seemed  bent  on 
making  Paula  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  environs  of 
Donnerfels,  and  had  always  some 
new  point  of  interest  to  propose 
as  object  for  a  drive,  whenever  he 
appeared  before  the  village  inn 
with  the  little  basket  pony-car- 
riage drawn  by  two  fleet-stepping 
grey  ponies. 

Conversation  flowed  easily  and 
naturally  on  all  these  occasions, 
and  each  successive  drive  seemed 
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to  mark  another  step  in  their  ac- 
quaintance. Soon  Paula  ceased 
inquiring  whether  the  legal  docu- 
ments would  be  ready  to  morrow, 
and  the  perfidious  young  diplomate 
always  contrived  to  shift  away  the 
talk  from  the  real  object  of  Paula's 
journey  hither.  He  did  not  con- 
sciously mean  to  deceive  Paula  in 
thus  procrastinating  her  errand ; 
but  every  evening  it  seemed  a 
little  harder  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  lose  this  charming  companion 
who  had  dropped  from  the  skies 
to  enliven  his  solitude,  therefore 
every  morning  he  told  himself 
anew  that  another  day's  delay 
could  be  of  no  importance.  After 
a  week  had  gone  by,  and  another 
one  begun,  Paula  was  quite  sur- 
prised, and  a  little  startled,  to  find 
how  quickly  time  had  flown. 

"Confess  that  our  country  is 
pretty,"  said  Bruno  one  afternoon, 
as  he  drew  up  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Castle  of  Donnerfels,  lit  up  by  the 
orange  sunset. 

"  Pretty  !  it  is  lovely  !  "  she  an- 
swered heartily.  Brought  up  in 
a  narrow  Swiss  valley,  everything 
she  saw  here  was  a  new  revelation. 

"Then  why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  leave  it?"  for  Paula,  in 
prey  to  occasional  twinges  of  re- 
rnorse,  caused  by  a  guilty  sense  of 
unacknowledged  enjoyment,  had 
just  let  fall  some  allusion  to  her 
departure. 

"  You  forget  why  I  came  here," 
she  said,  gravely.  "I  cannot  feel 
as  if  poor  dear  granny  were  rest- 
ing peacefully  in  this  place,  with 
that  dreadful  bust  above  her.  She 
always  spoke  of  being  buried  under 
the  laburnum-tree,  with  forget-me- 
nots  planted  round." 

Next  day  Bruno  informed  Paula 

that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take 

.her  for  a  drive,  as  he  had  some 

Business  to  transact  with  his  for- 


ester, but  he  did  not  explain  him- 
self more  closely  on  the  subject, 
and  Paula  was  surprised  at  her 
own  disappointment  at  this  change 
in  the  daily  programme.  Towards 
evening  she  told  Veronica  to  come 
out  with  her,  as  she  wished  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  grandmother's  grave. 
She  had  not  been  there  for  several 
days,  and  her  conscience  smote 
her. 

As  they  approached  the  spot, 
they  met  two  gardeners  coming 
away  with  a  watering  -  can  and 
some  empty  flower -pots. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  crazy  thing 
in  my  life,"  said  the  one.  "  Now 
if  it  had  been  evergreens,  I'm  not 
saying,  though  even  that  would 
have  been  too  good  for  the  old 
devil — thistles  and  briers,  that  is 
what  the  old  sinner  deserves." 

The  other  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  compassionately. 

"All  the  Donnerfels  family 
are  mad,  and  this  one  appears  to 
be  no  saner  than  the  others  ;  but 
his  madness  is  of  a  more  harmless 
sort,  I'm  thinking." 

They  broke  off  at  sight  of  Paula, 
who  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect 
on  the  purport  of  their  words, 
for  on  approaching  the  grave  she 
became  instantly  aware  of  a  con- 
siderable change  in  its  appearance. 

The  bronze  obelisk  was  there 
still,  but  the  bust  had  been  taken 
down  from  its  pedestal,  and  was 
standing  a  little  way  off  with  its 
face  against  a  tree,  as  though  it 
had  been  put  there  in  disgrace. 
Bound  the  base  of  the  monument, 
between  the  cannon-balls,  ran 
a  double  row  of  forget-me-nots, 
quite  lately  planted  ;  and  a  rather 
dejected-looking  young  laburnum- 
tree,  evidently  just  torn  from  its 
parent  soil,  had  been  introduced 
at  one  side  of  the  grave. 

As  Paula  came  forward,  Bruno 
emerged  from  behind  the  obelisk 
with  a  rather  sheepish  expression. 
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Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  trying  to  make  the  for- 
get-me-nots assume  more  natural 
attitudes. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing 
here  1 "  exclaimed  Paula  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  nothing  —  nothing  very 
particular,"  he  stammered,  with  a 
blush.  "  Only  you  said  something 
yesterday  about  a  laburnum  -  tree 
and  forget-me-nots  —  and  so  I 
thought — I  fancied  that  you — no 
— your  grandmother,  would  be — 
more,  more  —  comfortable  with 
these  things  planted  about  her." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paula,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  and  hardly  know- 
ing whether  she  felt  more  inclined 
to  laugh  or  to  cry, — Bruno  Ketten- 
burg,  who,  like  most  young  diplo- 
mates,  was  rather  careful  about  his 
attire,  presented  such  a  very  comi- 
cal appearance  with  his  besmeared 
hands  and  mud-stained  trousers. 

Veronica  meanwhile  had  dis- 
creetly moved  a  little  way  off,  and 
was  closely  inspecting  the  black 
marble  bust  with  an  expression  of 
pious  horror. 

"  I  don't  understand  much  about 
flowers,"  went  on  Bruno,  "and 
Walther  said  it  was  madness  to 
transplant  a  laburnum  at  the  end 
of  April ;  but  perhaps  it  will  get 
healthier  by-and-by." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Paula,  absently. 


She  was  thinking  of  another  scene 
near  another  grave,  which  another 
young  man  had  decorated  in  order 
to  please  her.  The  coincidence 
could  not  fail  to  strike  her.  She 
had  not  shown  herself  very  grate- 
ful to  Alphonse  Bechard  that  day ; 
perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why 
she  resolved  to  be  more  gracious 
to  Bruno  Kettenburg. 

"  It  is  very — very  kind  of  you," 
she  resumed,  with  a  little  tremble 
in  her  voice,  "  to  have  thought 
of  this  —  to  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  gratify  a  fancy ;  and 
as  to  the  laburnum-tree  being  un- 
healthy, I  daresay  it  will  last  as 
long  as  I  am  here.  Soon  I  shall 
be  gone,  and  then  it  will  not 
matter,  you  know." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  returned 
Bruno,  with  sudden  gloom ;  "  no- 
thing will  matter  when  you  are 
gone.  But,"  he  added  hastily,  and 
a  little  guiltily,  "  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly think  of  going  yet.  The 
papers  are  not  nearly  ready  ;  there 
is  ever  so  much  more  to  be  done, 
and  you  have  no  idea  how  slow 
such  legal  transactions  are  in  our 
country." 

No,  of  course,  Paula  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  dilatoriness  of  Ger- 
man law ;  and  how  should  she 
have  guessed  that  as  yet  the  poor 
law  had  been  given  no  chance  of 
refuting  its  bad  reputation1? 


CHAPTER   XI. A   DECISION. 


Though  Veronica  had  been  osten- 
sibly absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
the  bust  of  General  Donnerfels,  she 
was  neither  a  blind  nor  a  stupid 
old  woman,  and  on  the  day  after 
that  conversation  near  the  obelisk, 
she  rather  surprised  her  young 
mistress  by  suddenly  inquiring,  in 
a  somewhat  acid  tone  of  voice — 

"  Well,  mam'selle,  and  how  long 
is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  ? " 


"What  sort  of  thing?"  asked 
Paula,  startled,  standing  still  by 
the  window  where  she  had  been 
gazing  dreamily  across  at  the 
Donnerfels  park. 

"Why,  how  long  are  we  to  be 
kept  waiting  here  for  the  blessed 
body  of  your  sainted  grandmother? 
Lord  rest  her  soul !  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  returned  Paula,y> 
placidly;     "you  know.   Veronica-^ 
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that  Baron  Kettenburg  told  us 
that  these  legal  matters  are  very 
lengthy  always." 

"And  how  long,"  went  on 
Veronica  drily,  "do  you  mean  to 
go  on  driving  about  the  country 
with  this  young  German  baron  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Veronica?" 
asked  Paula,  quickly  turning  from 
the  window. 

"  Just  this,  mam'selle,"  said  the 
old  woman,  emphatically,  "that 
people  will  say  you  are  staying  on 
here  because  of  him." 

Paula  flushed  crimson  all  over 
face  and  neck. 

"  People  are  wrong — you  know 
it,  Veronica.  I  only  came  here  for 
poor  grandmamma.  I  did  not 
even  know  Baron  Kettenburg 
before :  I  had  never  heard  his 
name." 

"But  now  you  do  know  him," 
went  on  Veronica,  pitilessly ;  "so 
why  stay  on  here  for  no  good  and 
possibly  for  harm  1  You  will  have 
to  go  away  at  last,  and  every  day 
you  stay  here  will  only  make  it 
harder.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
matter  might  have  been  managed 
long  ago." 

Paula  had  covered  her  face  with 
both  hands,  and  was  silent  for  a 
long  time.  When  she  spoke  at 
last,  it  was  in  a  wretched  starved 
little  voice,  from  which  all  the 
youth  and  gladness  seemed  to  have 
fled. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Veronica, 
— we  must  go  away.  I  shall  tell 
him  so  at  once." 

"  Would  to  heaven  we  had  never 

left  Z ! "  said  Veronica,  more 

softly  ;  "  my  heart  misgave  me  all 
along  about  this  outlandish  jour- 
ney. You  will  gain  nothing  but  a 
heartache  from  this  I  am  sorely 
fearing,  my  deary.  Would  that 
the  mistake  had  never  been  found 
out ! " 

That  same  afternoon  Paula  spoke 
to  Bruno  Kettenburg.  Shortly 
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and  decidedly  she  announced  her 
intention  of  leaving  Donnerfels 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

"  I  cannot  stay  any  longer — in- 
deed I  cannot — do  not  ask  me  " 
—  she  said  excitedly.  "I  have 
stayed  too  long  already.  Where 
are  those  papers  to  which  you  said 
I  must  sign  my  name  *?  When  that 
is  done,  I  can  start  at  once — at 
once.  Everything  else  can  be 
transacted  by  letter.  How  foolish 
I  was  not  to  have  thought  of  that 
before  !  Where  is  the  paper  1 " 
and  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  as 
though  she  imagined  his  pockets 
to  be  full  of  legal  documents. 

Bruno,  taken  aback  by  her  im- 
petuosity, and  guiltily  conscious 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  taken  the 
slightest  step  in  the  matter,  grew 
visibly  embarrassed. 

"  The  papers — oh  yes — they  are 
not — not  quite  ready  yet ;  but  you 
shall  have  them  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— on  my  honour  you  shall." 

"  Then  I  can  start  to-morrow 
afternoon*?"  said  Paula,  anxiously. 

"  If  you  absolutely  insist  on  it ; 
but  will  nothing  induce  you  to  re- 
consider your  decision  ? "  he  asked, 
wistfully. 

"Nothing,"  said  Paula,  firmly. 
"I  must  go.  There  is  a  very 
serious  reason  for  it." 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  room  Bruno  turned  back. 

"By  the  by,  I  shall  require  to 
have  the  certificate  of  Madame 
Raymond's  death  and  interment,  in 
order  to  enter  the  dates  correctly." 

Paula  rose  and  took  an  old  mo- 
rocco pocket-book  from  her  travel- 
ling-bag ;  she  pushed  it  into  his 
hand. 

"Take  it — take  it — you  will 
find  in  it  all  the  papers  you  need. 
There  is  also  here  the  letter  in 
which  my  poor  grandmother  ex- 
presses her  wish  to  be  buried  at 
home— perhaps  you  may  require 
that  too." 
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Next  morning  Bruno  came  over 
from  the  castle  with  a  very  grave 
face,  and  a  large  paper  roll  under 
his  arm.  Yeronica,  outside  in  the 
passage,  was  engaged  in  packing 
Paula's  box. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
stepping  over  to  the  castle  in  order 
to  sign  the  paper  1 "  he  said.  "  You 
see  your  signature  will  have  to  be 
witnessed,  and  it  is  surely  better 
that  two  of  my  own  servants 
should  do  so  rather  than  any  of 
the  village  people.  I  have  told 
the  housekeeper  and  Walther  to 
be  in  readiness.  The  matter  must 
remain  as  private  as  possible  till 
after — you  are  gone." 

As  they  walked  across  the  park, 
Bruno  proceeded  to  explain  to 
Paula  the  purport  of  the  document 
he  carried.  It  was  very  lengthy 
and  detailed, — a  statement  made 
out  in  her  name,  addressed  to  the 
Military  High  Court  of  Justice, 
relating  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  her  conviction  that  an 
exchange  of  coffins  had  taken  place 
last  December  at  the  San  Pino 
railway  station,  and  requesting 
that  a  post-mortem  examination 
might  be  instituted  in  order  to 
establish  the  truth  of  what  she 
advanced.  No  mention  was  made, 
of  course,  of  the  incident  in  the 

church  at  Z ,  as  Paula  had 

pledged  her  word  not  to  betray 
the  sexton ;  but  sufficient  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  brought  for- 
ward to  warrant  a  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  as  to  whether 
the  body  reposing  in  the  grave 
of  his  Excellency  Field-Marshal 
Baron  Donnerfels  were  in  reality 
what  it  professed  to  be. 

It  was  all  set  forth  as  clearly 
and  lucidly  as  possible,  for  Bruno 
Kettenburg  had  not  worked  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  vain,  and  his 
style  was  strong,  concise,  and  logi- 
cal. Disdaining  the  assistance  of 
a  notary,  he  had  sat  up  all  night 


into  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing working  out  the  details  of  the 
document.  There  remained  abso- 
lutely nothing  more  to  do  but  for 
Paula  to  put  her  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page  and  have 
it  witnessed.  The  whole  matter 
would  not  take  five  minutes,  and 
then  she  would  be  free  to  go — this 
very  afternoon,  if  such  were  her 
will. 

.  All  this  Bruno  Kettenburg  ex- 
plained to  her  very  carefully. 
There  was  a  visible  change  in  his 
manner  since  yesterday,  and  he 
did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
Neither  did  he  make  any  further 
attempt  at  persuading  her  to  post- 
pone her  departure. 

They  went  into  the  library,  the 
same  room  where  Paula  had  sat 
and  cried  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival.  She  felt  inclined  to  cry 
again  to-day,  but  it  was  not  for 
the  same  reason. 

Bruno  had  placed  an  inkstand 
in  readiness,  and  was  selecting  a 
pen  from  off  his  desk.  Apparently 
it  took  a  long  time  to  choose  one, 
for  he  remained  bending  over  the 
desk  for  several  minutes.  At  last 
he  looked  up,  and  as  he  did  so, 
Paula  could  not  help  noticing  that 
his  face  was  very  pale.  She  rose 
to  take  the  pen  from  his  hand. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  with  a  studied 
assumption  of  carelessness.  "  Be- 
fore I  call  in  the  servants,  I  must 
restore  your  property.  Here  is 
the  pocket-book,  with  all  the  papers 
intact.  I  have  made  extracts  from 
such  as  were  necessary." 

He  spoke  with  more  emphasis 
than  the  subject  seemed  to  de- 
mand, and  something  in  his  ex- 
pression troubled  Paula  strangely. 

"  Thank  you  for  letting  me  see 
that  letter,"  he  went  on  in  a  low 
voice ;  "it  has  helped  me  to  un- 
derstand everything." 

"To  understand  what  ?  " 

"  Why   you    are  so  anxious  to 
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return  to  Z .     If  I  had  known 

that  before,  believe  me  I  never 
would  have  disturbed  you  by  my 
importunities  in  pressing  you  to 
stay." 

He  tried  to  speak  calmly,  even 
sarcastically,  but  there  was  an 
anxious  light  in  his  eye  which  all 
his  diplomatic  training  could  not 
suppress. 

Paula,  not  comprehending,  merely 
smiled  rather  nervously. 

"I  must  go  away  some  time 
or  other,  you  know,  and  I  have 
been  here  a  whole  fortnight  al- 
ready. I  never  dreamt  of  staying 
here  so  long.  Give  me  the  paper, 
please  ;  "  and  she  began  drawing 
off  her  right  glove  to  be  ready  to 
sign. 

"You  shall  have  it  directly," 
said  Bruno,  holding  it  out  of  her 
reach.  "  Do  not  grudge  me  a  few 
minutes  longer,  since  it  is  the  last 
— the  very  last  time.  To-morrow, 
at  this  hour,  you  will  be  far  away  ; 
and  I "  He  broke  off. 

"  And  you  1 "  she  asked  involun- 
tarily. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  drive  in  to  town 
with  this  valuable  document,"  he 
said,  with  a  short  harsh  laugh, 
"  and  shall  lay  the  matter  before 
the  authorities.  You  can  trust 
me  to  hurry  on  the  case  to  the 
best  of  my  ability — now ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this  day 
month  the  mortal  spoil  of  my  be- 
loved uncle  be  not  restored  to  its 
ancestral  home." 

He  took  a  few  agitated  turns  in 
the  room  before  proceeding. 

"Of  course  the  matter  will  be 
widely  talked  about — after  your 
departure.  It  will  be  no  longer 
possible  to  keep  it  a  secret  once 
the  document  is  in  legal  hands. 
There  will  be  accounts  of  it  and 
illustrations  all  over  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt.  The  comic  papers 
will  get  hold  of  this  exhilarating 
topic  of  an  old  lady  having  been 


exchanged  for  a  general  officer, 
and  they  will  certainly  make  the 
most  of  it." 

"That  will  be  very  unpleasant 
for  you,  I  fear,"  said  Paula,  com- 
passionately. 

"Yery,"  agreed  Bruno,  grimly. 
"But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  you 
see.  It  will  be  very  unpleasant 
indeed,  all  the  talk  and  the  merri- 
ment this  incident  will  give  rise 
to.  It  is  inevitable.  I  saw  the 
comic  side  of  it  myself  that  first 
evening  you  came,  but  I  cannot 
see  it  now.  I  shall  be  made  to 
look  and  to  feel  like  a  fool,  I 
know ;  but  that  need  not  affect 
you — you  will  be  far  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paula,  faintly.  "  I 
am  sorry ;  but  you  know  that  I 
cannot  act  otherwise.  You  read 
my  grandmother's  letter ;  surely  I 
am  bound  to  respect  the  wishes 
expressed  in  it  1 " 

"Yes,  of  course.  A  laburnum- 
tree,  and  forget-me-nots,  and  Al- 
phonse  Bechard,  —  that  was,  I 
think,  the  sum  -  total  of  your 
grandmother's  wishes.  The  two 
first  items  I  have  already  offered 
you ;  the  third,  unfortunately,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  supply." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
Paula,  starting  as  though  bitten 
by  an  adder.  In  giving  that  letter 
to  Bruno  Kettenburg  yesterday, 
she  had  in  her  excitement  totally 
forgotten  the  mention  of  Alphonse 
Bechard  contained  in  it,  and  the 
unavoidable  construction  which  it 
involved.  "Who  told  you  his 
name  1  What  do  you  know  about 
Alphonse  Bechard  1 " 

"  I  only  know  that  you  are  to 
marry  him.  Madame  Raymond's 
letter  says  so  distinctly ;  and  that 
is  naturally  the  reason  why  you 
are  so  impatient  to  go  back  to 
Z— ." 

"Never  !  "  she  said,  vehemently. 
"  Grandmamma  never  meant  — 
would  never  have  forced  me  to 
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marry  any  one  who "  she 

checked  herself. 

"Then  you  are  not  engaged  to 
him  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Paula,  more  soberly, 
feeling  rather  ashamed  of  the  im- 
petuous denial  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed.  After  all,  what 
did  it  signify  whether  Baron  Ket- 
tenburg  imagined  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  Dr  Bechard's  son 
or  not1? 

He,  however,  seemed  to  see  the 
matter  in  another  light. 

"  You  are  not  engaged  to  him  ! 
— you  are  not  going  to  marry 
him !"  he  cried  out,  joyfully.  "Then 
why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  about 
signing  this  paper  ?  Why  sign  it 
to-day?  Why — why  sign  it  at 
all  ? "  he  asked,  coming  up  quite 
close  to  her,  and  looking  deeply 
into  her  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Paula,  in  a  voice  all  but  inaudible. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  Paula  1  what 
do  I  mean  1  Surely  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  1  Is  there  not 
a  far  simpler  way  of  carrying  out 
Madame  Raymond's  injunctions  1 
She  wished  to  be  buried  at  home, 
you  say,  and  so  she  will  be,  if 
Donnerfels  becomes  your  home. 
The  forget-me-nots  are  here,  and 
the  laburnum  growing  over  your 
grandmother's  grave,  —  and  here 
also  there  is  a  man — a  man  who 
loves  you  —  though  his  name 
does  not  happen  to  be  Alphonse 


Bechard, — why  should  you  ever  go 
away  ?  Why  should  the  world 
ever  know  of  the  mistake  1  It 
was  not  a  mistake  at  all — believe 
me,  Paula — it  was  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  Providence  to  bring 
us  together  !  " 

Still  Paula  was  silent ;  the  rev- 
elation of  Bruno's  love,  which  had 
burst  out  with  such  impetuous 
passion,  had  come  upon  her  so 
bewilderingly  as,  for  the  moment, 
to  deprive  her  of  all  power  of 
rational  expression. 

Bruno  was  yet  holding  the  pen 
in  his  hand.  Seeing  her  stand 
silent  he  had  suddenly  grown  calm 
again. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  Paula," 
he  said  now,  very  gravely ;  "  by 
one  stroke  of  writing  you  can  fix 
my  destiny  and  your  own.  Here 
is  the  pen — shall  I  call  in  the 
witnesses  ? " 

He  dipped  the  pen  in  ink,  and 
held  it  out  towards  Paula.  His 
action  seemed  to  have  restored  to 
her  the  power  of  independent 
motion.  She  did  not  take  the 


pen, 


she   did   not   even    seem    to 


see  it,  but  grasped  the  bulky  legal 
document  instead.  She  said  no 
word,  she  made  no  sign  \  but  in 
the  next  minute  the  beautifully 
transcribed  pages,  over  which 
Bruno  had  sat  working  into  the 
grey  morning  dawn,  lay  scattered 
on  the  carpet  in  a  hundred  pieces. 


CHAPTER   XII. — CONCLUSION. 


Paula  Raymond  and  Bruno 
Kettenburg  have  now  been  mar- 
ried for  several  years,  and  are 
general  favourites  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  numerous  friends 
are  hospitably  entertained  at 
Castle  Donnerfels,  and  no  beggar 
is  ever  suffered  to  go  away  unre- 
lieved from  its  door.  Man-traps 


and  blood-hounds  are  things  of  the 
past,  and  the  intensely  martial 
character  of  the  castle  and  its 
surroundings  has  been  modified 
and  relieved  by  the  genial  taste  of 
a  young  and  happy  couple  who 
understand  how  to  value  and  enjoy 
their  life. 

Paula's   merits   are   extolled  to 
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the  skies  by  all  who  know  her. 
She  must  be  an  angel  indeed,  they 
say,  for  her  goodness  of  heart  ex- 
tends even  to  that  godless  old 
reprobate  her  husband's  late  uncle. 
His  grave,  as  often  as  May  comes 
round,  shows  a  gorgeous  display 
of  turquoise-blue  forget-me-nots, 
which  by  this  time  have  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  smothering  the  double 
row  of  cannon-balls  encircling  the 
base  of  the  pedestal.  A  flourish- 
ing laburnum  stands  by  the 
obelisk,  its  spreading  branches 
casting  already  such  deep  shadow 
that  only  a  very  close  scrutiny  can 
still  enable  us  to  read  the  last 
words  of  the  epitaph — 

"Here  doth  he  seek  his  first  and  last 

repose, 

His  laurels  watered  with  the  blood  of 
foes." 

The  bust  of  General  Donnerfels 
has  never  been  replaced  on  its 
pedestal,  and  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  Bruno  Kettenburg  in- 
variably replies  that  he  has  sent 
it  to  be  altered,  as  he  does  not 
consider  the  likeness  to  be  a  good 
one.  He  is  still  apparently  in 
search  of  a  sculptor  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  sublime  ferocity  of 
his  late  uncle's  expression. 

"That  is  impossible,  unless  the 
artist  fetch  his  model  straight  from 
the  infernal  regions,"  remarked  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  defunct, 
who  no  doubt  is  right.  Nature 
does  not  fashion  such  types  as 
General  Donnerfels  in  duplicates. 

It  is  a  curious  but  incon- 
testable fact,  that  in  this  world 
people  are  never  estimated  exactly 
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according  to  their  deserts,  and 
that  we  are  always  held  to  be 
either  better  or  worse  than  we  are 
in  reality,  according  to  the  lights 
of  the  beholders.  Thus,  while  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Donnerfels 
Paula's  virtues  are  magnified  and 
enhanced,  elsewhere  her  conduct 
is  open  to  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation. 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  well- 
kept  tomb  at  Donnerfels  is  a  ne- 
glected grave  in  the  Z church- 
yard, smothered  in  briers  and 
nettles,  which  Dr  Bechard  never 
passes  without  a  disapproving 
shake  of  the  head. 

"TO   THE   BEST   OF    GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE   RAYMOND, 

FROM 

HER   INCONSOLABLE   GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA," 

he  reads,  and  goes  on  musing.  "In- 
consolable granddaughter  indeed  ! 
but  Litter  ce,  non  erubescunt.1  How 
many  lies  are  carved  in  stone  ! 
She  can  have  no  heart  at  all.  I 
am  glad  Alphonse  did  not  marry 
her.  Never  should  I  have  deemed 
Paula  Raymond  so  ungrateful  to 
the  memory  of  the  kind  old  lady 
who  so  tenderly  had  watched  over 
her  childhood.  Only  three  short 
years  ago  she  sobbingly  declared 
that  to  tend  her  darling  granny's 
grave  would  be  the  object  of  her 
life.  I  used  always  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  axiom — 

*  Verba  puellarum  foliis  leviora  caducis 
Inrita,  qua   visum   est,  ventus  et  undo, 
ferunt ;  ' 2 

but  Ovid  is  right  after  all — he  is 
indeed ! " 


1  "  Letters  do  not  blush."— CICERO. 

2  "Woman's  word  is  lighter  than  a  fallen  leaf;  wind  and  weather  carry  it 
where  they  list." — OVID. 
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LOED     CHESTERFIELD. 


THE  publication  of  a  new  set  of 
Chesterfield  Letters1  is  a  great 
literary  event,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  the  editor  of  the 
volume  just  issued  from  the  Clar- 
endon Press,  has  only  been  so  long 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the 
MSS.  having  been  for  some  time 
mislaid.  It  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  -  six  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  famous  Earl  to  his 
godson,  Philip  Stanhope,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  fifth  Earl  in  1773. 
From  him  they  passed  to  his  son 
and  successor,  the  sixth  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, whose  daughter  was  the 
first  Lady  Carnarvon.  It  was  at 
his  father-in-law's  request  that 
Lord  Carnarvon  undertook  to  edit 
them,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  part 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
A  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently,  is  prefixed  to  the 
correspondence  •  and  it  is  fully 
equipped  with  everything  that  is 
necessary  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
index,  and  contemporary  chron- 
ology. The  edition  now  published 
is  an  edition  de  luxe,  very  hand- 
some, in  large  quarto,  half-bound 
in  vellum,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, and  printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  As  only  525  copies  have 
been  issued,  it  is  likely  in  time  to 
become  very  valuable. 

The  godson  to  whom  the  letters 
were  written  was  the  son  of  Mr 
Arthur  Stanhope,  who  lived  at 
Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  and, 
though  only  a  distant  relation, 
the  next  heir  to  the  earldom.  The 
boy  was  born  in  November  1755, 
and  was  only  five  years  and  eight 
months  old  when  the  letters  were 


commenced.  They  continued  regu- 
larly from  the  28th  of  July  1761 
to  the  19th  of  June  1770,  when 
he  was  not  yet  fifteen.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  age  it  will 
probably  be  thought  that  much  of 
the  advice  contained  in  them  must 
have  missed  its  mark  when  ad- 
dressed even  to  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
But  Lord  Carnarvon  points  out 
that  the  boys  of  that  period  were 
more  precocious  than  our  own ; 
and  those  who  remember  Sandford 
and  Merton  will  bear  witness  to 
the  same  effect.  Besides  which, 
it  may  very  well  have  been  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  only  took  the 
trouble  to  write  them  on  the 
chance  that  his  godson  might  be 
so  far  superior  to  other  boys  of 
his  age  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
them — and  he  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  flattered  himself  that  such 
was  really  the  case.  He  was 
deceived,  as  the  Memoir  will  re- 
veal; and  it  is  curious  that  so 
brilliant  a  man  as  Lord  Chester- 
field should  twice  have  made  the 
same  mistake,  and  twice  have 
wasted  his  wit  in  trying  to  make 
fine  gentlemen  out  of  two  homely 
blocks  quite  incapable  of  taking 
the  necessary  polish. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  to  whom 
the  earlier  and  better  known  Let- 
ters were  addressed,  and  who  died 
in  1768,  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
learning,  but  did  little  credit 
to  his  schooling.  The  godson 
"  turned  out  a  kindly,  sensible, 
somewhat  commonplace  man,  with- 
out any  considerable  tincture  of 
learning,  or  any  special  devotion  to 
the  Graces  ;  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Horse  in  Pitt's  Govern- 


1  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Godson  and 
Successor,  Now  first  edited  from  the  Originals,  with  a  Memoir  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1890. 
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ment  in  1798 ;  and  was  a  favourite 
with  George  III.,  whom  he  con- 
stantly accompanied  in  his  morn- 
ing rides,  his  quiet  whist-parties, 
and  on  board  the  royal  yacht  at 
Weymouth."  He  loved  the  coun- 
try, and  seems  to  have  had  a  taste 
both  for  field-sports  and  agricul- 
ture— pursuits  which  his  godfather 
despised.  He  is  represented  by 
Gainsborough  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  sitting  on  a  bank  under  a 
shady  tree,  with  a  plain  and  good- 
humoured  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  his  hand  upon  a  dog's 
head.  In  another  portrait  by 
Weaver,  taken  thirty  years  after- 
wards, he  is  standing  in  his  farm- 
yard inspecting  a  prize  heifer. 
Eusticus  es  Corydon.  To  these 
base  uses  had  come  all  those 
shining  parts  and  cultured  pro- 
clivities which  the  model  fine 
gentleman  of  the  age  believed  to 
be  present  in  his  godson,  and 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would 
make  him  a  reflection  of  himself. 
Lord  Carnarvon  values  the 
second  set  of  Letters  as  tending  to 
modify  the  impression  universally 
created  by  the  first,  and  to  place 
Lord  Chesterfield's  character  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  appeared. 
He  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
representations  of  Lord  Hervey, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Dr  Johnson. 
These  amount  in  the  gross  to  this, 
that  he  was  selfish,  ill-natured,  and 
dishonest ;  that  he  was  a  professed 
teacher  of  immorality ;  that  his 
abilities  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated ;  that  his  wit  was  forced ; 
and  that  all  his  fine  lessons  on  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man might  just  as  well  have  been 
learned  from  a  dancing  -  master. 
According  to  Lord  Hervey,  George 
II.  —  a  shrewd  man  —  drew  a 
comparison  between  Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield,  and  Carteret,  in  which 
he  said  of  the  two  former  that 
both  were  scoundrels,  but  that 


Bolingbroke  was  a  great  scoundrel 
and  Chesterfield  a  little  one — "a 
little  tea-table  scoundrel "  he  calls 
him — who  went  about  gossiping, 
and  trying  to  set  up  quarrels  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives.  He 
laughed  at  his  pretended  success 
with  women,  and  asked  how  any 
woman  could  ever  fancy  "a  dwarf 
baboon."  Lord  Hervey  himself 
says  that  he  was  very  ugly,  and 
capable  only  of  being  a  disagree- 
able enemy.  Horace  Walpole  said 
that  he  had  no  title  to  fame  j  that 
his  wit  was  second-hand  pertness  ; 
that  his  success  with  women  was 
purely  imaginary ;  and  describes 
him  as 

"  A  wit  made  up  of  French  grimaces, 
And  self-ordained  a  high  priest  of  the 
Graces." 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
called  him  "a  little  monkey  full 
of  tricks." 

Some  of  these  charges  are  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration. 
If  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  of  the  best 
viceroys  who  ever  governed  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  best  writers 
of  English  prose  which  our  litera- 
ture has  produced,  was  not  a  man 
of  great  ability ;  if  the  author  of 
many  of  Chesterfield's  best  known 
sayings,  and  of  many  satirical 
pieces  which  are  not  so  well  known, 
was  not  a  wit, — words  have  no 
meaning.  The  present  Letters  and 
Memoir  do  show,  we  think,  that 
Chesterfield  had  a  heart ;  and  per- 
haps the  Letters  to  Mr  Arthur 
Stanhope,  the  godson's  father, 
published  in  1817,  and  referred  to 
by  Lord  Carnarvon,  show  it  still 
more  strongly.  If  he  taught  the 
manners  of  a  dancing-master,  they 
were  manners  at  all  events  which, 
by  Johnson's  own  admission,  were 
"  exquisitely  elegant."  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  too,  when  a  young  man,  was 
struck  with  his  good  breeding. 
The  remaining  charges,  however, 
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are  more  serious ;  and  if  the  Letters 
now  published  afford  us  any  reason 
for  believing  that  Chesterfield  in 
his  old  age  had  repented  of  the  evil 
with  which  his  name  has  been 
so  long  associated,  and  had  really 
reached  "  a  higher  and  more  serious 
standard  of  thought,"  Lord  Car- 
narvon will  be  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  over  and  above  what  we 
owe  to  him  for  the  great  social 
and  literary  interest  of  the  papers 
which  he  has  so  carefully  edited. 
He  himself  assures  us  that  they 
have  quite  changed  his  opinion  of 
the  writer;  that  he  came  to  his 
task  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 
him,  and  left  it  with  feelings 
of  "sympathy  and  appreciation." 
With  this  confession  to  commend 
them,  the  Letters  of  course  be- 
come doubly  interesting;  and  we 
have  read  them  with  avidity  to 
see  whether  they  really  afford 
ground  for  reversing  the  judgment 
given  against  Chesterfield  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  ever  since 
recognised  as  final. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  fresh  evidence  submitted  to  us, 
we  are  unable  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Lord  Carnarvon. 
The  volume  has  a  value  of  its  own 
for  us,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and  all  Lord  Carnarvon's  notes, 
references,  and  comments  are  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting 
character.  But  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  detect  in  the 
advice  lavished  on  his  godson  any 
materials  for  such  a  reconstruction 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  has  been 
attempted  by  various  modern 
writers  in  the  case  of  other  cel- 
ebrated persons,  who,  in  their 
opinion,  have  been  flattered  or 
maligned.  Such  attempts,  indeed, 
have  rarely  been  successful.  In 
spite  of  Mr  Froude  and  Mr  Carlyle, 
the  general  estimate  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Crom- 


well, remains  pretty  much  what 
it  ever  was.  And  we  fancy  that 
in  spite  of  this  correspondence  as 
much  will  be  said  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. There  is  a  difference  of 
course  between  the  earlier  letters 
and  the  later.  There  is  the  differ- 
ence we  should  expect  to  find  be- 
tween letters  written  to  a  youth  of 
eighteen  and  letters  written  to  a 
child  of  ten.  Much  of  what  is 
most  objectionable  in  the  letters 
to  the  son  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible to  the  godson.  Its 
absence  proves  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advice  given  to 
young  Stanhope  on  the  importance 
of  our  social  and  religious  duties 
is  no  doubt  excellent ;  but  it  would 
have  been  more  impressive  had  we 
been  more  sure  of  what  it  means. 
The  evidence  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  supply  in  favour  of  Lord 
Carnarvon's  view  is  robbed  of  half 
its  value  by  the  company  in  which 
we  find  it  elsewhere.  When  we 
consider  that  in  Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters to  his  son  the  praise  of  virtue 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  vice,  and  that  while 
dilating  to  his  pupil  on  the  plea- 
sures of  a  good  conscience,  he  is 
all  the  while  instructing  him  in 
the  science  of  seduction,  we  may 
be  excused  for  suspecting  that  if 
we  miss  such  lessons  in  the  present 
correspondence,  it  is  rather  because 
the  scholar  was  not  ripe  for  them, 
than  because  the  master  had  grown 
ashamed  of  them.  One  of  the 
worst  among  the  famous  Letters 
was  written  in  1750,  when  Chester- 
field was  fifty-six.  If  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  know  better  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,  was  he  likely  to 
be  so  at  the  age  of  sixty- seven? 
Charity  may  answer,  Yes.  And 
to  charity  we  leave  the  question. 
Reason  alone  will  not  permit  us 
to  accept  these  Letters  as  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such  a  change 
in  his  character  and  opinions. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  atten- 
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tion  has  ever  been  properly  drawn 
to  the  amazing  contrast  between 
the  moral  precepts  contained  in  the 
well-known  Letters  and  the  pro- 
fligate practices  enjoined  in  them. 
Chesterfield  seems  to  have  struck 
out  the  seventh  commandment 
from  his  copy  of  the  Decalogue. 
When  he  condemns  vice,  which  he 
does  very  freely  in  both  sets  of 
Letters,  he  seems  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  adultery,  appa- 
rently only  on  the  ground,  that  an 
intrigue  with  a  woman  of  fashion 
was  necessary  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  appears,  in  short,  from 
several  of  the  Letters  to  his  son, 
that  his  test  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  any  so-called  vice  was 
whether  it  was  practised  in  a 
gentlemanly  or  a  vulgar  manner. 
Unchastity,  intemperance,  gam- 
bling, are  all  submitted  to  this  test, 
and  condemned  or  acquitted  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes,  he  always  re-' 
minds  us  of  a  characteristic  pas- 
sage in  Coningsby,  relating  to  the 
class  of  society  which  alone  Ches- 
terfield recognised  as  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  move  in. 

"  Lucretia  had  passed  her  life  in  a 
refined  but  rather  dissolute  society. 
Not  indeed  that  a  word  that  could 
call  forth  a  maiden  blush,  conduct 
that  could  pain  the  purest  feelings, 
could  be  heard  or  witnessed  in  those 
polished  and  luxurious  circles.  The 
most  exquisite  taste  pervaded  their 
atmosphere,  and  the  uninitiated  who 
found  themselves  in  those  perfumed 
chambers  and  those  golden  salons 
might  believe  from  all  that  passed 
before  them  that  their  inhabitants 
were  as  pure,  as  orderly,  and  as  irre- 
proachable as  their  furniture.  But 
among  the  habitual  dwellers  in  these 
delicate  halls  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing, a  prevalent  doctrine  that 
required  no  formal  exposition,  no 
proofs  and  illustrations,  no  comment, 
and  no  gloss — which  was  indeed  rather 
a  traditional  conviction  than  an  im- 
parted dogma — that  the  exoteric  pub- 


lic were  on  many  subjects  the  victims 
of  very  vulgar  prejudices,  which  these 
enlightened  personages  wished  neither 
to  disturb  nor  to  adopt." 

We  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  thus  much  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon's estimate  of  the  Letters, 
and  the  change  which  they  have 
wrought  in  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  But  in  differing  from 
his  lordship  on  this  point,  we  do 
not  mean  to  agree  with  the  world 
at  large  in  the  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure which  has  been  passed  upon 
his  moral  character.  If  we  do  not 
accept  without  reserve  the  doctrine 
of  Burke  that  "  vice  loses  half  its 
evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness," 
we  can  at  least  allow  that  the 
heinousness  of  vice  may  be  either 
aggravated  or  diminished  by  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  says  Lord 
Carnarvon,  "  remind  us  irresistibly 
of  the  salon,  that  great  and  unique 
creation  of  the  ancien  regime 
which  so  powerfully  attracted  him." 
And  throughout  his  Letters  he  is 
constantly  referring  to  the  highest 
French  circles  as  a  model  of  what 
society  ought  to  be.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  these  circles, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  marital 
obligations  sat  very  lightly  upon 
both  sexes,  and  that  what  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  the 
deadliest  of  all  outrages  was  both 
sustained  and  inflicted  with  almost 
equal  indifference.  If  the  adoption 
of  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ners, of  that  society  did  not  make 
conjugal  infidelity  less  sinful  as  a 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  it  might 
affect  its  criminality  regarded  only 
as  a  social  offence.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  Letters  to  his 
son  which  bear  upon  this  subject  it 
is  almost  always  to  French  society 
that  Chesterfield  is  referring,  and 
that  we  may  fairly  assume  him  to 
have  persuaded  himself  that,  in* 
in  such  a  state  of  manners,  and  in 
the  centre  of  such  general  licence, 
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there  was  nothing  at  all  events 
dishonourable  in  the  course  which 
he  prescribed.  And  this  in  sub- 
stance is  the  apology  which  Dr 
Maty  offers  for  him. 

Further  than  this,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  go.  We  can  cor- 
dially agree  with  Lord  Carnarvon 
that  the  new  Letters  show  real 
kindness  of  heart,  and  a  capacity 
for  warm  affection.  But  that  they 
will  ever  obliterate  in  any  material 
degree  Dr  Johnson's  description  of 
the  old  ones  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  doubt. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  far 
the  charges  of  insolence  and  insin- 
cerity brought  against  him  spe- 
cially by  Dr  Johnson  are  founded 
on  fact.  Johnson's  contention  was 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  willing 
to  enjoy  all  the  credit  which  could 
be  got  from  his  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  Dictionary,  at  the 
smallest  cost  to  himself  in  the 
shape  of  encouragement  or  patron- 
age. This  was  also  Horace  Wai- 
pole's  opinion.  Johnson,  in  the  year 
1747,  addressed  to  him  the  plan  of 
the  Dictionary  in  terms  sufficiently 
nattering  to  his  literary  vanity  ; 
and  seven  years  afterwards,  when 
the  book  was  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
cation, Chesterfield,  hoping  that 
Johnson  would  dedicate  it  to 
himself,  wrote  two  papers  in  the 
'World,'  recommending  it  to  public 
notice.  In  the  meantime  Johnson 
had  once  received  from  him  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds ;  but  with  this 
paltry  exception  he  had,  during 
the  whole  of  this  long  interval, 
been  totally  neglected,  and  it  was 
not  till  Chesterfield  had  something 
to  gain  by  helping  him,  that  he 
resumed  the  attitude  of  a  patron. 
Johnson  had  not  originally  been 
wanting  in  such  attentions  as  the 
great  men  of  those  days  were  ac- 
customed to  receive  from  all  to 
'whom  their  favour  was  of  value. 
He  had  attended  his  levee,  and 
waited  in  his  antechamber  ;  and  it 


was  only  his  lordship's  "continued 
neglect,"  as  he  assured  Boswell, 
which  produced  the  celebrated 
rupture.  "  There  never  was  any 
particular  incident  which  produced 
a  quarrel  between  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  himself."  For  the  story  about 
Colley  Cibber  he  declared  there 
was  not  the  least  foundation. 

Such  is  Johnson's  version  of 
this  literary  cause  cJlebre,  which 
no  doubt  may  be  susceptible  of 
some  modification,  such  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  suggests,  though  who 
was  substantially  in  the  wrong 
and  who  in  the  right  can  hardly 
be  an  open  question.  Lord  Car- 
narvon urges  that  Johnson  was 
unduly  sensitive;  that  what  he 
mistook  for  insolence  was  only  the 
natural  demeanour  in  those  days  of 
a  statesman  and  a  leader  of  society 
towards  one  "  whose  manners  were 
abhorrent  to  him,"  and  with  whom, 
however  much  he  honoured  his 
abilities,  he  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage any  very  close  personal  in- 
timacy; that  Chesterfield's  papers 
in  the  'World'  were  of  real  ser- 
vice to  Johnson ;  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  balance  of  accounts  be- 
tween them  was  tolerably  even. 
He  repeats  the  anecdote  about 
Cibber  without  noticing  Johnson's 
denial  of  it,  and  thinks  it  not 
surprising  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
should  have  preferred  "  the  lively 
conversation"  of  Cibber  to  the 
"  sententious  declamation  "  of 
Johnson.  Johnson's  conversation, 
however,  has  not  usually  been  con- 
sidered dull ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
another  explanation  of  such  a  pre- 
ference to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
own  words.  He  once  said  that 
"great  lords  and  ladies  do  not 
like  to  have  their  mouths  stopped." 
And  in  reply  to  Boswell,  who 
asked  him  on  another  occasion  if 
Chesterfield's  conversation  was  "  of 
a  superior  style,"  he  answered  that 
in  the  conversation  he  had  with 
him  he  himself  "  had  the  best  right 
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to  superiority,  for  it  was  on  philo- 
logy and  literature."  Now,  from 
many  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Letters,  we  should  infer  that  on 
numerous  literary  questions  Ches- 
terfield and  Johnson  would  have 
differed  very  widely.  If,  there- 
fore, on  any  of  these  his  lordship 
had  "  his  mouth  stopped,"  it  would 
account  for  a  good  deal. 

We  do  not  indeed  know  the 
whole  history  of  the  quarrel  —  a 
fact  which  is  too  often  forgotten. 
We  have  no  explanation  of  the 
"  continued  neglect  "  of  which 
Johnson  complained.  He  says 
in  his  letter  that  seven  years 
had  passed  since  he  was  repulsed 
from  Lord  Chesterfield's  door,  so 
that  the  neglect  which  he  ex- 
perienced could  not  have  con- 
sisted in  any  subsequent  repulses 
while  the  Dictionary  was  in  pro- 
gress. If  he  wrote  to  him  with- 
out receiving  any  answer,  Lord 
Chesterfield  must  at  least  have 
known  his  address,  of  which  he 
told  Dodsley  he  was  ignorant. 
There  may  be  circumstances  in 
the  background  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing.  Johnson's  inter- 
course with  Chesterfield  previous 
to  1747  must  have  been  tolerably 
confidential,  if  Johnson  wrote 
speeches  for  him,  as  it  seems  he 
did.  In  short,  there  must  still  be 
a  good  deal  to  learn  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men,  if  we 
only  knew  where  to  go  for  it. 
Chesterfield  himself  declared  that 
he  would  have  turned  away  the 
best  servant  he  ever  had  if  he 
knew  that  he  had  refused  ad- 
mission to  Dr  Johnson. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that 
Johnson  did  misunderstand  Ches- 
terfield, as  Lord  Carnarvon  sug- 
gests, the  very  mistake  points  to  a 
revolution  which  had  been  silently 
taking  place  in  the  relations  be- 
tween literature  and  aristocracy. 
Fifty  years  earlier  nobody  in  John- 
son's position  would  have  thought 


Chesterfield's  demeanour  insolent. 
If  Johnson  was  more  sensitive 
than  his  predecessors,  it  was  only 
a  sign  of  the  times.  The  patron- 
age system,  which  even  in  its  best 
days  could  hardly  have  worked 
without  friction  where  such  a  man 
as  Chesterfield  was  patron  and 
such  a  man  as  Johnson  client, 
was  then  tottering  to  its  fall ;  and 
the  first  man  of  letters  who  had 
sufficient  courage  and  independ- 
ence to  speak  his  mind  about  it, 
was  pretty  sure  to  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  This  man  was  Johnson. 
The  Patron  lingered  on  "in  shel- 
tered situations,"  as  De  Quincey 
says,  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
But  he  never  recovered  from  the 
famous  Letter,  which,  for  combined 
dignity  and  severity,  still  reigns 
without  a  rival. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  in 
conclusion,  that  Johnson  overesti- 
mated his  own  claims  on  Chester- 
field at  that  period  of  his  life, 
when  his  fame  had  still  to  ripen, 
while  he  underrated  the  distrac- 
tion, both  public  and  private,  to 
which  Chesterfield  was  necessarily 
exposed,  mistaking  for  deliberate 
neglect  what  was  the  inevitable 
effect  of  absorption  in  political 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  Chesterfield,  with 
all  his  penetration^  did  not  detect 
the  fine  metal  which  lay  hid  under 
Johnson's  rough  exterior,  and  that 
the  first  proof  he  had  of  his  real 
powers  may  have  been  the  letter 
addressed  to  himself.  Johnson 
may  have  expected  too  much  from 
Chesterfield,  -and  Chesterfield  too 
little  from  Johnson.  But  the 
latter  error  was  the  more  fatal 
one  of  the  two,  and  Chesterfield's 
reputation  must  suffer  for  it  as 
long  as  his  memory  survives. 

That  Chesterfield  had  a  real 
love  for  literature,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  But  it  is  perhaps  un- 
certain whether  he  found  equal  en- 
joyment in  the  society  of  authors ; 
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such  enjoyment  as  Bolingbroke 
found  in  the  society  of  Pope,  Car- 
teret  in  the  society  of  Swift,  Fox 
in  the  society  of  Johnson.  He 
had  formed  himself  so  completely 
upon  French  models,  that  Horace 
Walpole's  account  of  the  estimate 
in  which  men  of  letters  were  held 
by  the  best  French  society,  may 
have  stood  for  Chesterfield's  own. 
It  was  this  excessive  Gallicism  of 
Chesterfield  which  probably  had 
as  much  to  do  as  anything  else 
with  the  traditional  version  of  his 
character.  He  is  for  ever  hurling 
France  and  French  manners  at 
our  heads,  till  we  are  inclined  to 
exclaim  with  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
adapting  his  words  to  the  occasion, 
"France!  what  is  France  to  us? 
damn  France  !  "  And  really  there 
is  more  truth  in  Johnson's  saying 
that  he  taught  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master,  than  perhaps  even 
Johnson  himself  was  aware  of.  In 
a  letter  to  his  godson,  dated  April 
1763,  we  find  the  following  pas- 


"C'est  Jeudi  prochain  avant  onze 
heures,  que  Je  vous  feray  chercher 
pour  voir  I'entre'e  des  Ambassadeurs 
de  Venise,  Quirini  et  Morosini,  deux 
noms  tres  illustres  dans  les  annales  de 
cette  Republique,  vous  verrez  cette 
gloriole  dans  une  chambre  ou  il  y 
aura  plusieurs  Dames,  et  ou  par  conse- 
quent, il  est  necessaire  que  vous 
e'taliez  toutte  votre  politesse.  II 
faut  y  §tre  plutot  le  petit  Marquis 
de  Marybone,  que  Jack  Rostbeef; 
nom  que  les  Frangois  donnent 
volontiers  et  avec  trop  de  raison  aux 
Anglois  ;  aussi  faut-il  avouer  qui  la 
politesse  et  les  bonnes  manieres  sont 
presque  exclusivement  1'appanage  des 
Frangois.  C'est  pourquoy,  formez 
vos  manieres  sur  celles  de  Frangois, 
et  observez  surtout  Monsieur  Robert, 
qui  vous  instruira  niieux,  sur  cet 
article,  que  ne  pourroit  faire  le  pre- 
mier Due  d'Angleterre." 

Now    M.    Robert   was   a   French 
dancing-master. 

This  contempt  for  English  so- 
ciety, English  manners,  and  Eng- 


lish tastes,  which  completely  pos- 
sessed   Lord   Chesterfield,   though 
consistent,     no    doubt,    with    the 
most  fascinating  address,  the  most 
brilliant     wit,     and    consummate 
knowledge  of  mankind,    was   not 
calculated  to  endear   him   to   his 
contemporaries,     from    whom    we 
may  feel  pretty  confident  that  we 
have    heard    the   worst    of    him. 
Englishmen     have    always    made 
great  allowance  for   the    frailties 
and    foibles    of  one  who  was  "  a 
good  fellow."     It  was  partly  the 
secret  of  Walpole's  long  tenure  of 
power.     It  made  Addington  more 
popular  with  his  party  than  Pitt. 
It  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
singular  success  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.     It    has    been    asked    why 
Chesterfield,  with  his  great  capa- 
city,  his  finished    eloquence,   and 
his  Whig  opinions,  did  not  attain 
a  more  eminent  position  in  poli- 
tics.     Lord   Carnarvon  attributes 
it  to  his  "  cautious,  moderate,  and 
balanced  character."     But  men  of 
this  character  have  risen  to  the 
summit    of     affairs    before    now. 
Take  Godolphin,  take  Lord  Liver- 
pool, take  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Were 
they  not  men  of    cautious,  mod- 
erate,   and    balanced    characters  ? 
Chesterfield  was  not  qualified  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  great  English 
party,    because    he   had    so   little 
sympathy  with  Englishmen.     That 
is   the    real   secret    of    it.     With 
the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen, 
high  or   low,    he  had   nothing  in 
common.     Port  wine    and    punch 
had   no  charms    for   him.      Dogs, 
horses,   and  guns  he   abominated. 
He  tells  his  godson  to  eat  as  much 
game    as   he  likes,    but   never   to 
kill  it.     He  had  never  been  at  a 
public    school,     or    acquired    that 
taste     for     rough    exercises    and 
amusements  which  was  then,  and 
still  is,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Englishmen.     The  salon,  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  says,  was  his  element, 
and    the     salon    was     essentially 
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French.  He  could  only  live  in 
such  pale  imitations  of  it  as  could 
be  found  in  London.  He  gave 
orders — so  the  joke  ran — that  his 
letters  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  Ranelagh.  From  all  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  more  peculiar 
to  his  native  country,  from  the 
vigorous,  open-air  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  he  turned  away 
with  loathing. 

Readers  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  abuse  of  country  life  and 
country  sports,  scattered  up  and 
down  these  Letters,  reflect  only 
the  general  tone  of  London  society 
at  the  time ;  and  that  a  fool  and  a 
fox-hunter  were  still  interchange- 
able terms  among  the  wits  and 
fine  gentlemen  of  St  James's  Street. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  No  doubt,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  town  people  and  country 
people  were  much  more  ignorant 
of  each  other  than  they  are  now, 
and  prone  to  the  most  exaggerated 
ideas  of  each  other's  peculiarities. 
The  words  cockney  and  bumpkin 
had  then  a  real  meaning.  And  as 
the  comedies  of  the  day  were  writ- 
ten chiefly  for  the  amusement  of 
"the  town,"  the  latter  character 
is  naturally  more  prominent  than 
the  former  in  the  comic  literature 
of  the  period.  That  a  connection, 
therefore,  should  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  Londoners 
between  field -sports  and  charac- 
ters of  the  type  of  Tony  Lump- 
kin  and  Bob  Acres,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  that  language 
savouring  of  such  connection 
should  have  lingered  long  among 
men  even  of  a  higher  stamp,  who 
thought  that  life  could  only  be 
enjoyed  in  cities,  and  that  all  out- 
side of  them  was  barbarous,  was 
equally  to  be  expected.  It  may 
likewise  be  admitted  that  among 
the  English  country  squires  who 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid 
the  Court,  and  who  never  mixed  in 


London  society,  or  left  their  own 
estates  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  there  must  have  been  plenty 
of  men  to  lend  some  colour  to 
these  grotesque  representations ; 
and  that  the  part  should  have 
been  taken  for  the  whole,  by  those 
who  knew  no  better,  is  not  the 
least  surprising.  But  Chesterfield 
did  know  better.  He  knew  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
English  aristocracy  as  a  body, 
titled  or  untitled,  Whig  or  Tory, 
had  lost  their  taste  for  rural 
sports.  He  knew  that  one  of  the 
greatest  wits,  arid  best-born  gen- 
tlemen of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
was  himself  a  sportsman,  and  had 
given  us  a  Squire  Allworthy  as 
well  as  a  Squire  Western.  He 
must  have  known  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  in  daily  intercourse.  Carteret, 
the  scholar,  the  man  of  fashion, 
"  the  master  of  all  modern  lan- 
guages," as  Chesterfield  himself 
admitted,  was  devoted  to  shooting, 
and  a  three -bottle  man  into  the 
bargain.  Gay,  in  a  letter  to  Swift, 
of  Nov.  1730,  dated  from  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry's  at  Ames- 
bury,  tells  him  that  Carteret  had 
just  left  them  three  brace  of  pheas- 
ants on  his  return  from  shooting  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Pulteney  leaves 
town  in  August,  amid  a  great 
press  of  business,  to  be  ready  for 
the  1st  of  September.  Boling- 
broke  was  a  fox-hunter,  and  could 
smoke  and  drink  with  his  country 
neighbours  as  freely  as  Walpole. 
Charles  Fox  delighted  in  partridge- 
shooting.  Thackeray,  who  knew 
the  eighteenth  century  well,  re- 
presents the  Earl  of  March  and 
Lord  Castlewood  as  sportsmen. 
All  this  Chesterfield  knew  well. 
Is  it  not  astounding,  therefore,  to 
find  him  writing  to  his  godson  in 
November  1767 — 

"  All  those  country  sports,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  effects  of  the  ignor- 
ance and  idleness  of  country  esquires, 
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who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  time  ;  but  people  of  sense  and 
knowledge  never  give  into  those 
illiberal  amusements." — P.  251. 

And  again,  1766 — 

"I  think  you  are  above  all  those 
rustic  illiberal  sports  of  guns,  dogs, 
and  horses,  which  characterize  our 
English  Bumpkin  Country  Gentle- 
men, who  are  the  most  unlicked 
creatures  in  the  world,  unless  some- 
times by  their  hounds."— P.  229. 

That  Chesterfield  should  have 
described  in  this  manner  sports 
which  he  knew  to  be  pursued  by 
men  of  the  most  eminent  parts, 
the  most  liberal  tastes,  and  as  he 
himself  allows  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  most  elegant 
manners,  says  little  for  his  own 
sincerity.  He  shrank  from  rural 
sports  himself,  and  was  determined 
to  paint  what  he  disliked  in  the 
blackest  colours  he  could  command. 
As  the  passion  for  gambling 
prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Chesterfield 
justified  his  love  of  play  to  himself 
by  the  example  of  the  French, 
though  nowhere  was  it  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  as  In  Paris.  Chester- 
field, however,  early  saw  the  folly 
of  it,  and  though  he  was  unable  for 
many  years  to  cure  himself  of  the 
habit,  he  warned  his  s'on  against  it 
in  language  which  was  no  doubt  sin- 
cere. He  draws  a  picture  of  a  rake, 
a  gambler,  and  a  drunkard,  each  of 
whom  carries  his  favourite  vice  to 
an  excess,  and  asks  his  correspond- 
ent if  they  do  not  cut  a  ridiculous 
figure.  This,  however,  is  his  test. 
Vice  has  nothing  worse  in  itself — - 
quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit. 
The  same  things  done  quietly,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  secret,  are  harm- 
less, if  not  laudable.  He  writes 
to  Mrs  Howard  from  Derbyshire  in 
1725  that  he  has  just  won  three 
half-crowns  off  the  curate — Parson 
Sampson,  no  doubt  —  at  a  horse- 
race, and  six  shillings  from  Gaffer 


Foxley  at  a  cock-fight.  But  he 
did  not  love  low  stakes,  and  Wai- 
pole  declares  that  it  was  through 
his  winning  a  large  sum  of  money 
one  night  at  St  James's  that  he  fell 
out  of  favour  with  the  Court.  The 
sum  was  so  large  that  he  was  afraid 
to  carry  it  home,  and  left  it  ac- 
cordingly with  Mrs  Howard,  then 
the  King's  mistress,  who  had  apart- 
ments in  St  James's.  The  Queen 
happened  to  see  him  at  her  door,  and 
told  the  King,  who  never,  it  is  said, 
forgave  him.  But  there  is  a  more 
laughable  story  than  this  connected 
with  his  love  of  play.  During  one 
of  Chesterfield's  frequent  sojourns 
at  Bath,  a  certain  "Moravian  baron" 
happened  to  be  imprisoned  there 
for  debt,  and  his  creditors  used  to 
let  him  out  at  night  that  he  might 
cheat  Lord  Chesterfield  at  cards,  as 
the  only  way  of  getting  themselves 
paid.  According  to  Pope,  he  seems 
to  have  been  easily  cheated  : — 

' '  And  Chesterfield,  who  speaks  so  well 

and  writes, 
Whom,     saving    W.,     every    sharper 

bites." 

We  must  all  remember  the  por- 
trait of  Lord  Chesterfield  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  Thackeray's 
'  Virginians, ' — "  a  little  beetle- 
browed,  hook-nosed,  high -shoul- 
dered man,"  very  deaf,  but  very 
polite,  and  incurably  addicted 
to  high  play.  "Chesterfield's 
deuce,"  says  Lord  March,  "  is  the 
deuce  ace."  He  "  drops  six  hun- 
dred "  to  Harry  Warrington,  but 
exhibits  throughout  the  impen- 
etrable calmness  of  the  born 
gamester.  One  curious  remark 
is  made  about  him  in  the  same 
story,  for  which  we  know  not 
where  Thackeray  found  his  autho- 
rity. He  had  never  changed  the 
fashion  of  his  hat  for  twenty 
years,  we  are  told.  This  is  so 
unlike  Chesterfield  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  learn  where  the  anec- 
dote was  picked  up. 
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Chesterfield's  claims  to  distinction 
as  a  man  of  gallantry  and  intrigue 
rest  very  much  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Letters.  We  are 
to  presume  that  so  assiduous  a 
teacher  had  submitted  his  pre- 
cepts to  the  test  of  experience. 
But  his  name  is  not  associated 
with  any  woman  of  rank  or 
fashion;  and  the  only  illicit  con- 
nection which  we  know  him  to 
have  formed  was  with  the  mother 
of  his  son.  That  he  was  ambitious 
of  this  evil  reputation  it  seems 
difficult  to  doubt.  But  both 
Hervey  and  Walpole  sneer  at  him 
as  an  impostor,  declaring  that  the 
bonnes  fortunes,  of  which  they 
imply  that  he  boasted,  were  the 
creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  wish 
that  they  were  so  or  not.  He 
who  teaches  others  to  be  liber- 
tines, with  all  the  will  to  be  a 
libertine  himself,  could  hardly  be 
more  immoral  if  he  was  what  he 
wished  to  be  ;  and  one  who  boasts 
of  conquests  which  he  never 
achieved,  while  little  less  corrupt 
than  the  actual  criminal,  is  far 
more  contemptible.  But  we  are 
not  inclined  to  attach  implicit 
credit  to  everything  which  is  re- 
ported of  Chesterfield  by  two  of 
his  bitterest  enemies.  We  are 
at  liberty,  therefore,  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  either 
way,  according  to  whichever  char- 
acter we  may  consider  the  more 
odious  of  the  two. 

We  approach  the  more  favour- 
able side  of  Chesterfield's  mind  and 
character  when  we  consider  him 
as  a  teacher  of  manners  only, 
rather  than  of  morals ;  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  as  a  man  of  letters.  His 
letters  both  to  the  son  and  godson 
abound  with  practical  wisdom,  and 
the  trifles  to  which  they  sometimes 
descend,  would  probably  have  been 
omitted  had  they  been  originally 
meant  for  publication.  His  gener- 
al rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  young 


man  in  society  are  as  applicable 
now  as  they  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  might  well 
be  studied  by  the  old  and  the 
middle-aged  as  well.  His  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  conversation  are 
admirable;  comprising  the  neces- 
sity of  seeming  attentive  to  all 
that  is  said  to  us,  of  never  inter- 
rupting others,  and  of  submit- 
ting to  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
should  now  call  boredom  rather 
than  incur  the  charge  of  being 
rude,  egotistic,  or  conceited.  II 
faut  savoir  s'ennuyer  is  a  maxim 
which  he  is  never  tired  of  repeat- 
ing, and  which  he  "  moralises  "  in 
a  thousand  ways.  Another  very 
good  piece  of  advice  is  never  to 
tell  a  long  story,  or  to  drag  one  in 
by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Many 
people  perhaps  will  object  to  the 
economy  of  truth  which  he  often 
recommends  to  his  pupil ;  but  we 
ddubt  if  he  is  suggesting  any  delib- 
erate deceit.  Perhaps  he  means 
no  more  than  when  he  says  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  tell  half  a  secret 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  tell 
the  whole.  Of  course  some  of  his 
precepts  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  ridiculed ;  and  Horace 
Walpole,  perhaps  not  quite  un- 
justly, sneers  at  the  genteel  simper, 
which  he  says  is  all  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  allows  us. 

It  must  be  considered  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
manners,  even  in  the  best  society, 
were  not  of  the  most  refined  type ; 
and  some  of  Chesterfield's  warn- 
ings seem  to  indicate  the  preva- 
lence of  habits,  both  among  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  which,  were  it 
possible  to  meet  with  them  now, 
we  should  pronounce  disgusting. 
Even  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  we  may  read  of  scenes 
occurring  in  the  most  fashionable 
circles,  which  at  the  present  day 
would  empty  a  supper-room  in  five 
minutes.  That  society,  therefore, 
stood  in  need  of  some  such  arbiter 
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elegantiarum  as  Chesterfield,  may 
readily  be  allowed ;  and  that  he 
did  some  good  in  his  generation 
by  enforcing  the  value  of  the 
minor  decencies  of  life  should  be 
remembered  to  his  credit,  oftener 
perhaps  than  it  is. 

Of  Chesterfield's  political  capac- 
ity conflicting  estimates  have  been 
formed  by  two  very  competent 
judges,  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Lord  Stair.  The  former  did  not 
think  highly  of  him,  though  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Boling- 
broke's  life  they  were  constantly 
acting  together.  Lord  Stair,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  him  among  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  the  day.  But 
if  Bolingbroke  did  not  think  highly 
of  Chesterfield,  Chesterfield  had  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  Boling- 
broke. His  manners,  his  elo- 
quence, his  style,  with  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  politics  and 
history,  and,  compared  with  his 
own,  of  philosophy,  are  the  per- 
petual theme  of  his  admiration. 
The  two  men  were  on  very  friendly 
terms — often  dined  together;  and 
when  Bolingbroke  went  abroad, 
Chesterfield  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  buy  some  champagne  for 
him.  In  the  coalition  against 
Walpole,  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal partners;  and  he  occasion- 
ally wrote  in  the  *  Craftsman,' 
the  organ  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Pulteney. 

On  the  death  of  George  I.  he 
had  been  named  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1730  received  the 
Garter  and  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Steward.  But  in  1732  he 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his 
vote  on  the  Excise  Bill,  and  at 
once  joined  the  Opposition,  which 
then  numbered  in  its  ranks,  be- 
sides Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr  Pul- 
teney, Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir 
John  Barnard,  Mr  Shippen,  Mr 
Bromley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Carteret — who  was  the  leader 


in  the  Lords  as  Pulteney  was  in 
the  Commons — Lord  Marchmont, 
Lord  Cobham,  and  others  known 
only  to  the  curious  in  our  parlia- 
mentary history.  The  combined 
efforts  of  a  band  of  such  able 
men  as  these  necessarily  produced 
some  effect  on  public  opinion ; 
and  at  the  general  election  of 
1734  the  Ministerial  majority 
was  considerably  reduced.  But 
Walpole,  though  he  reeled  in  his 
saddle,  was  not  unhorsed.  The 
Opposition  had  a  powerful  weapon 
to  attack  him  with  in  the  alleged 
corruption  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  election  of  the 
Scotch  representative  peers ;  and 
Chesterfield  was  dubbed  "  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Scottish 
Brigade,"  whose  business  it  was 
to  assail  the  Government  on  this 
ground.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Bolingbroke  threw  up  the  '  Crafts- 
man '  and  returned  to  France ;  and 
Sir  Robert  seemed  practically  as 
secure  as  ever. 

In  the  *  Marchmont  Papers '  will 
be  found  the  best  account  of  the 
Opposition  policy  during  the  ten 
years  which  ended  with  the  over- 
throw of  Walpole  ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  explain  why,  when  the  victory 
was  won,  Chesterfield  reaped  none 
of  its  fruits,  and  soon  afterwards 
separated  himself  from  his  former 
colleagues.  He  had  been  acting 
cordially  with  Carteret  and  Pul- 
teney. Yet  as  soon  as  Carteret 
and  Pulteney  had  formed  a  new 
Government,  he  assumed  a  crit- 
ical, not  to  say  a  hostile,  attitude  : 
and  presently,  when  the  two  Pel- 
hams  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt against  Carteret,  he  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  against  him.  Lord 
Carnarvon  merely  states  that  he 
did  not  join  the  new  Government. 
Carteret's  biographer  says  he  was 
angry  at  not  having  been  consulted 
in  the  formation  of  it.  Chester- 
field himself  says  that  he  had  asked 
for  no  employment,  and  would 
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accept  of  none,  till  he  saw  more 
clearly  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  change  of  measures.  So  many 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  friends 
had  been  retained  in  the  Ministry, 
that  he  could  not  feel  sure  that 
the  old  policy  would  be  abandoned. 
He  must  therefore  wait  and 
watch.  But  this,  though  it  might 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  Ches- 
terfield's refusal  of  office  if  it  had 
been  offered  to  him,  does  not  ex- 
plain why  it  was  not  offered.  The 
reason,  however,  was  well  known, 
and  by  none  better  than  by  Ches- 
terfield himself.  He  had  offended 
the  King  deeply  by  his  satirical  at- 
tacks on  Hanover,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  connection  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  or  of  the  story  told  by 
Horace  Walpole,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  which  has 
probably  some  elements  of  truth 
in  it.  George  II.  was  determined 
to  exclude  Chesterfield,  as  his 
grandson,  George  III.,  was  de- 
termined to  exclude  Fox :  only 
to  be  obliged  to  accept  them  a 
few  years  later,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  either  of  them  to  render 
those  services  to  the  Government 
which  in  the  first  instance  might 
have  been  possible.  Chesterfield 
may  have  thought  of  Carteret  what 
Fox  thought  of  Pitt,  that  he  had  not 
pressed  his  claims  upon  the  King 
with  sufficient  urgency,  and  have 
watched  his  opportunity,  after  the 
fashion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  "  to 
pay  him  out."  This  soon  arrived: 
the  Pelhams,  with  their  vast  par- 
liamentary interest,  and  keeping 
one  object  at  a  time  steadily  be- 
fore their  eyes,  brought  George  II. 
on  his  knees,  and  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  him  not  only  the 
dismissal  of  Carteret,  but  also  the 
admission  of  Chesterfield.  He  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  December  1744,  and  before 
setting  out  for  Dublin  undertook 
another  short  embassy  to  the  Hague, 
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which  was  eminently  successful. 
But  according  to  Lord  Stanhope, 
the  most  useful  and  brilliant  part 
of  his  career  was  his  viceroyalty 
of  Ireland.  Mr  Lecky  agrees  with 
Lord  Stanhope  in  attributing  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1745  to  the  wise  gov- 
ernment of  Chesterfield.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Froude.  In  1740  a  disarming  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, "and  to  this  one  effort  of 
resolution,  after  so  long  and  so 
mischievous  a  struggle,  Ireland 
owed  the  unbroken  quiet  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  of  which,  by 
some  absurd  irony,  the  indulgent 
rule  of  Lord  Chesterfield  has 
gained  the  exclusive  credit." 
Chesterfield,  however,  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  combining  two 
things  which  are  very  seldom 
found  together — impartiality  and 
popularity.  He  was  accused  of 
showing  too  great  lenity  to  the 
Papists.  But  it  was  under  him 
that  the  Marriage  Act  was  passed, 
putting  an  end  to  those  outrageous 
acts  of  violence  by  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  Papist 
cosherers  and  outlaws  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  their  fortunes. 
When  Chesterfield,  in  October 
1746,  exchanged  places  with  Lord 
Harrington,  and  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  England,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  inquired  too  curiously 
whether  there  was  to  be  "a  change 
of  measures  "  on  this  occasion,  but 
he  at  least  showed  his  sincerity 
by  resigning  when  he  found  there 
was  not  to  be.  The  change  in 
question  related  to  the  war  with 
France,  Chesterfield  taking  the 
Tory  view  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning,  and 
that,  if  continued  at  all,  it  should 
be  confined  to  naval  operations 
and  descents  upon  the  French 
coast.  To  the  presence  of  a  large 
English  army  in  Germany,  and 
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the  expenditure  of  large  subsidies 
on  German  allies,  he,  in  common 
with  Bolingbroke  and  Chatham, 
was  resolutely  opposed.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1747,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Cabinet  either  to  adopt  his  views 
or  to  make  peace,  and  that  he  was 
refused  even  the  favour  of  a  regi- 
-ment  for  his  cousin  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  he  resolved  on  resigna- 
tion, and  on  the  6th  of  February 
1748,  gave  up  the  seals  to  the 
King.  His  Majesty  was  extremely 
civil,  thinking  perhaps  that  no  act 
of  Chesterfield's  public  life  be- 
came him  like  the  leaving  it.  He 
offered  him  a  dukedom,  which 
Chesterfield  refused,  and  took 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  final 
farewell  of  the  whole  tangled 
skein  of  party  politics. 

The  Pelhams  had  employed 
Chesterfield's  opposition  to  the 
war  to  prejudice  the  King  against 
him  ;  but  their  object  once  gained, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  jeal- 
ousy appeased,  it  soon  appeared 
how  far  the  latter  had  been  sin- 
cere in  a  "  vigorous  prosecution  " 
of  the  war.  Peace  was  made  in 
six  months,  on  much  worse  con- 
ditions than  might  have  been  had 
when  Chesterfield  was  in  office,  and 
George  II.,  when  it  was  too  late, 
discovered  his  mistake.  "  Chester- 
field told  me  how  it  would  be," 
he  exclaimed  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  him.  Chesterfield  him- 
self could  not  refrain  from  some 
complacent  observations  on  his 
own  foresight,  adding  in  a  letter 
to  Dayrolles :  "  My  resignation 
made  this  peace,  as  it  opened 
people's  eyes  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  war.  The  Republic  is  saved 
by  it  from  utter  ruin,  and  England 
from  bankruptcy." 

There  was  no  middle  course,  in 
fact,  between  Carteret's  war  policy 
and  Chesterfield's.  Newcastle,  for 
the  pettiest  party  purposes,  thwart- 


ed both,  and  landed  this  country 
in  the  miserable  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Carteret's  conception 
was  a  grand  one,  and  worthy  of 
a  great  genius,  and  but  for  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have 
succeeded.  Chesterfield's,  however, 
was  apparently  the  safer  of  the 
two  :  certainly  the  less  expensive  ; 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  England,  and 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  day. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand Carteret's  policy  more  fully, 
and  to  master  all  the  details  of  the 
first  great  attempt  of  the  new 
dynasty  to  emancipate  itself  from 
the  yoke  of  party,  should  consult 
Carlyle's  *  Frederick  the  -Great,' 
the  '  Life  of  Lord  Carteret '  by  Mr 
Ballantyne,  and  an  article  in  the 
1  Quarterly  Review  '  for  January 
1888.  Chesterfield's  dislike  of  Ger- 
many and  the  whole  German  system 
of  the  first  Georges,  deterred  him 
from  aiding  in  this  attempt,  of 
which  in  the  abstract  he  would 
probably  not  have  disapproved. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  Chester- 
field's whole  career,  the  more  we 
are  inclined  to  regret  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  wasted  life.  He 
gave  up  to  the  Graces  what  was 
meant  for  the  Muses,  and  was  re- 
warded very  poorly  for  the  sac- 
rifice. The  reputation  which  it 
gained  for  him,  is  not  what  any 
man  would  covet ;  and  in  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  the  formation  of 
his  son  and  his  godson  on  the  same 
model  as  himself,  he  completely 
failed.  He  was  a  fine  speaker ;  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  was 
second  only  to  Carteret's  and  Bol- 
ingbroke's ;  and  his  cynical  com- 
mon-sense was  about  as  valuable 
a  gift  as  a  parliamentary  states- 
man of  that  era  could  posse 
Yet  in  the  world  of  politics  1 
has  left  no  name  behind  him  con. 
parable  to  that  of  men  who  we:  ^ 
decidedly  inferior  to  himself.  He 
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was  not  satisfied  without  being  a 
leader  of  fashion  and  a  leader  of 
literature  at  the  same  time ;  and  if 
he  succeeded  in  any  one  of  these 
departments,  it  was  in  the  least 
dignified  of  the  three.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  his  opportunity  came 
to  him  too  late,  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bodily  infirmity  which 
was  soon  to  overtake  him,  he  might 
still  have  been  Prime  Minister, 
with  brilliant  possibilities  before 
him.  He  himself  said  that  he  had 
been  too  much  behind  the  scenes 
ever  to  figure  on  the  political  stage 
again.  Such  protestations  may 
mean  much,  little,  or  nothing. 
Experience  may  be  forgotten  and 
satiety  may  wear  off.  But  a  more 
potent  impediment  was  about  to 
intervene,  and  effectually  prohibit 
his  return  to  the  cares  of  office, 
In  1751,  he  was  able  to  carry 
through  his  famous  reform  of  the 
Calendar.  But  from  that  time  his 
deafness  continued  to  increase,  and 
in  1755  he  declares  that  he  is  no 
longer  qualified  to  take  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  But  before  he 
actually  retired  into  private  life, 
he  rendered  a  service  to  his  coun- 
try, the  magnitude  of  which  suffi- 
ciently reveals  to  us  the  stuff  of 
which  Chesterfield  was  made,  and 
the  capacities  which  he  turned  to 
so  little  account.  The  three  years 
which  followed  the  death  of  Mr 
Pelham  in  March  1754  are  three 
years  of  the  most  bewildering 
ministerial  complications.  Mr  Pitt 
refused  to  take  office  unless  he 
could  have  the  uncontrolled  man- 
agement of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  Treas- 
ury on  these  conditions.  The  King 
was  anxious  to  dispense  with  both, 
and  seems  to  have  wished  Henry 
Fox  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
In  1755,  the  Seven  Years'  War 
began;  and  all  its  opening  opera- 
tions were  unfavourable  to  Eng- 
land. Pitt  was  in  opposition.  The 


Cabinet  seemed  wholly  unequal  to 
the  emergency.  "Nobody,"  said 
Chesterfield,  "  knows  who  is  Min- 
ister and  who  is  not ; "  and  it  is 
only  too  probable  that,  had  no 
change  been  accomplished,  some 
fearful  disaster  would  have  be- 
fallen this  country.  But  at  this 
juncture  help  appeared  from  a 
quarter  to  which  nobody  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  it.  The 
Princess-Dowager  became  alarmed 
for  her  son's  inheritance.  She  saw, 
or  it  was  pointed  out  to  her,  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  Pitt, 
and  also,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has 
shown,  that  Pitt  could  do  nothing 
without  Newcastle.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  bring  them  together;  and 
Chesterfield  was  pitched  upon  to 
mediate  between  the  two.  It  was  a 
happy  choice.  He  fully  succeeded ; 
and  the  famous  Administration  of 
1757  was  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions. Yet  his  share  in  this  great 
event  has  been  passed  over  very 
lightly.  How  few,  as  they  read  of 
the  victories  of  Hawke  and  Wolfe, 
of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Cuba, 
and  Manilla,  are  aware  to  what 
extent  we  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  finicking  fine  gentleman  which 
is  all  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Englishmen  have  ever  re- 
cognised in  Lord  Chesterfield ! 

At  the  date  of  these  negotia- 
tions Chesterfield  was  only  sixty- 
three  ;  and  but  for  his  defective 
hearing  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  called  upon  to 
play  the  part  of  principal  instead 
of  umpire,  and  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  the  head  of  the  most 
splendid  Administration  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  this  is 
pure  conjecture.  As  far  as  tangi- 
ble results  can  testify,  in  politics 
he  was  a  failure ;  in  literature  he 
did  nothing  commensurate  with 
his  real  abilities ;  and  his  chief 
title  to  distinction  is  one  that 
blends  his  glory  with  his  shame. 

The  fame  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is 
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one  proof  out  of  many  that  could 
be  given  that  men  are  frequent- 
ly best  known  by  what  least  de- 
serves to  be  remembered.  All 
know  Chesterfield,  the  author  of 
the  Letters.  Few  know  Chester- 
field the  statesman ;  and  fewer  still 
the  humorous  essayist  and  satirist 
who,  if  inferior  to  Swift  and  Addi- 
son,  is  inferior  to  these  only.  The 
'  Spectator '  and  the  '  Tatler '  have 
not  been  extolled  above  their 
merits ;  but  their  uniform  excel- 
lence has  caused  other  periodicals 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which 
merit  of  the  same  high  order 
occurs  only  at  intervals,  to  be  too 
much  neglected.  Such  are  'The 
World,'  'Common  Sense,'  'Fog's 
Journal,'  'The  Connoisseur," The 
Adventurer,'  'The  Mirror,' to  say 
nothing  of  the  '  Craftsman '  itself, 
which  is  better  known,  though  not 
perhaps  more  read  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  first  number 
of  'The  World'  appeared  on  the 
24th  of  January  1753,  and  the 
last  on  the  3d  of  December  1756. 
Dodsley  was  the  proprietor,  and  Ed- 
ward Moore,  author  of  "  The  Game- 
ster," the  editor.  Moore  himself 
wrote  sixty -one  papers  in  '  The 
World,'  Chesterfield  twenty-three ; 
Mr  Cambridge,  the  friend  of  Dr 
Johnson,  twenty  -  one  ;  Horace 
Walpole,  nine  ;  Soame  Jenyns,  six  ; 
and  among  other  contributors  were 
Lord  Bath,  Whitehead  the  Lau- 
reate, Lord  Cork,  Lord  Hailes,  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams,  and  several  noted 
"wits."  The  best  examples  of 
Chesterfield's  humour  are  not  to 
be  found  in  'The  World';  yet 
I  am  about  to  mention  four  pa- 
pers, which,  had  they  appeared  in 
better  known  publications,  would 
have  attracted  general  admiration. 
These  are, — No.  101,  the  second 
paper  on  Johnson's  Dictionary ; 
No.  151,  on  People  of  Fashion;  No. 
189,  on  Decorum;  and  No.  197, 
on  the  Supposed  Degeneracy  of 
Human  Nature,  —  the  last  quite 


equal  to  all  but  Addison's  very 
best  papers  in  the  'Spectator.' 
But  there  are  better  things  than 
these  in  some  of  the  obscurer 
journals  which  Pope  pricked  in  the 
"Dunciad":  'Fog's  Journal,'  for 
instance,  which  was  a  continuation 
of  Mist's,  contains  his  paper  on 
"  a  wax-work  army,"  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  thing  of  the  kind  he 
ever  wrote.  In  '  Common  Sense ' 
for  Feb.  5,  1737,  we  have  an 
article  on  Hanover  and  England, 
extremely  good-;  and  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  in  '  Fog,'  as  well  as  in 
'The  World,'  there  is  a  paper  on 
People  of  Fashion,  in  which  the 
difference  between  a  lady  who  has 
lost  her  reputation  and  one  who 
has  only  "  mislaid  "  it,  is  discussed 
with  great  gravity  by  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  appar- 
ently incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
lesser  of  these  two  misfortunes  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  character 
of  a  lady  of  the  highest  fashion. 

Chesterfield  was  also  a  writer 
of  vers  de  societe  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  They  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  supplementary  volume  pub- 
lished by  B.  W.  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1778 ;  and  some  of 
them  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 
"Fanny,  blooming  Fair,"  is  pub- 
lished as  Chesterfield's  in  this 
Miscellany  ;  but  Dr  Lysons  thinks 
that  it  was  really  written  by 
Thomas  Philips,  and  censures 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  allowing  it 
to  be  published  as  his  own.  The 
stanzas  to  "  Sweet  Mary  Lepell " 
were  the  joint  production  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Pulteney.  There  is 
great  swing,  and  what  we  should 
now  call  "go"  in  them,  and  the 
rhymes  are  most  ingenious. 

"  There  was  Orpheus,  that  husband  so 
civil, 

For  the  sake  of  his  wife  went  to  hell ; 
Oh  !  who  would  not  go  to  the  devil 

For  the  sake  of  sweet  Mary  Lepell  ?  " 

Some  of  the  stanzas  are  coarse 
enough,  and  it  is  said  gave  offence 
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to  the  young  lady,  as  well  they 
might.  But  to  call  the  whole  pro- 
duction "  a  poor  trifle,"  as  Croker 
does  of  his  own,  is  absurd. 

Of  Chesterfield's  taste  as  a  critic 
we  cannot  say  very  much  in  praise. 
Here  the  defects  of  his  education 
show  themselves.  He  preferred 
Corneille  to  Sophocles,  and  Pope 
to  Horace.  He  thought  Robert- 
son equal  to  Livy,  and  Homer 
wearied  him. 

Horace  Walpole  said  that  the 
Stanhopes  were  a  family  aux  bons- 
mots,  and  Chesterfield's  are  among 
the  best  of  his  age.  They  are  most 
of  them,  however,  too  well  known 
to  justify  repetition.  One  or  two 
I  will  venture  to  recall,  as  *not 
being,  perhaps,  quite  so  familiar 
to  the  world.  The  story  of  Lady 
Burlington  and  her  snuff-box 
contains,  perhaps,  one  of  the  neat- 
est of  all  Chesterfield's  sayings. 
She  had  a  favourite  box  which  she 
valued  very  highly.  At  a  large 
party  she  lost  it,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  Chesterfield  to  say  that 
Lady  Burlington  had  lost  her  snuff- 
box, "  but  unfortunately  kept  her 
temper."  When,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  Lady  Huntingdon  and 
his  sister  pressed  him  to  retire  to 
one  of  their  retreats  in  Wales, 
for  the  good  of  his  soul,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
situated  among  charming  moun- 
tains, he  told  them  that  when  their 
faith  could  remove  these  moun- 
tains, he  should  be  very  happy 
to  go.  Announcing  to  his  friend 
Dayrolles  that  there  was  about  to 
be  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  at 
Vauxhall,  when  a  number  of  people 
were  sure  of  being  killed,  he  adds, 
that  the  next  day  they  were  going 
to  have  a  masquerade  in  order  to 
repair  the  loss. 

Both  Bolingbroke  and  Chester- 
field went  to  hear  Whitfield  preach 
—  "  that  saint  Chesterfield,"  as 
Bolingbroke  calls  him  —  just  as 
people  of  the  same  position  flocked 


to  hear  Irving  and  Robert  Hall. 
Chesterfield  honoured  intellectual 
merit  and  force  of  character  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found,  and 
Johnson  himself  owned  that  he 
was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  Topham  Beauclerc 
had  a  large  collection  of  sermons 
in  his  library ;  and  Johnson  hoped 
that  he  might  have  intended  some 
day  to  read  them  and  improve 
himself.  We  should  doubt  if 
Chesterfield  went  to  hear  Whit- 
field  from  any  motive  but  curiosity. 
But  still  it  was  a  laudable  curiosity. 
It  is  an  interesting  if  unprofit- 
able speculation  to  consider  what 
Lord  Chesterfield's  reputation 
would  have  been  at  the  present 
day,  had  the  Letters  never  seen 
the  light.  In  that  case,  more  jus- 
tice might  have  been  done  to  his 
literary  and  political  abilities.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  think  that 
Chesterfield  was  a  born  statesman; 
and  of  his  Irish  administration 
would  rather  take  Mr  Froude's  esti- 
mate than  Mr  Lecky's.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  great  sense  and  coolness ; 
an  excellent  debater;  and  one  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  very  clever 
men  looked  up  to  as  a  leader.  In- 
deed, during  the  last  ten  years  of 
Walpole's  administration  Chester- 
field was  the  private  leader  of  a 
considerable  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  fact  which  by  itself 
entitles  him  to  a  good  place  in 
our  parliamentary  history.  Of 
his  literary  powers,  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  his  essays 
may  judge  for  themselves.  We  our- 
selves rate  them  very  highly.  But 
the  frivolous  ambition,  which  he 
carried  to  an  excess  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  brains,  has  brought  the 
least  favourable  side  of  his  char- 
acter into  the  greatest  prominence. 
And  the  public  opinion,  which  has 
now  hardened  round  his  name,  will 
not  very  easily  be  removed,  let  who 
will  undertake  the  labour. 
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THE  EXPERIENCES   OF  A  MULTAZIM. 


BY   A   MEMBER    OF    LAURENCE    OLIPHANT's    COLONY. 


COMPARATIVELY  few  English 
people  have  probably  any  idea  of 
what  a  "Multazim"  is;  and  of 
these  few,  scarcely  one  could  tell 
what  the  experiences  of  a  Mul- 
tazim would  be  like.  Indeed,  the 
writer  of  this  article  believes  that 
he  is  the  only  Englishman,  at  any 
rate  of  the  present  generation  or 
century,  who  has  undertaken  the 
office  in  Syria ;  and  an  account 
of  his  experiences  may  therefore 
prove  instructive  and  interesting. 

A  Multazim,  then,  is  the  modern 
name  for  a  "  Publican  " — not  the 
stout,  red -faced  landlord  of  a 
tavern  or  beer-shop,  but  the  gen- 
uine publican  of  Bible  history,  the 
fellow-craftsman  of  Matthew  and 
Zacchseus,  the  despised  of  the 
Pharisee,  the  by -word  for  extor- 
tion and  oppression,  and  the  object 
of  the  fear,  scorn,  and  hatred  of 
the  Jewish  people  of  old,  being 
classed  by  them  in  a  common 
category  with  sinners  of  the  vilest 
description. 

Things  move  very  slowly  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  Syria  are, 
in  many  respects,  precisely  the 
same  at  the  present  day  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Amongst  other  institutions  the 
system  of  tax  -  gathering  retains 
much  of  its  original  character. 
As  the  Jewish  natives  of  Palestine 
were  then  under  the  sway  of  a 
foreign  ruler,  the  Roman  emperor, 
so  the  present  Syrian  natives  owe 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  As  then  they 
were  required  to  render  tribute  to 
Csesar,  so  now  they  have  to  pay 
tithe  to  the  Sultan.  As  then  the 
tribute  was  farmed  out  by  the 


Roman  Government  to  native  tax 
gatherers,  who  were  known  as 
"publicans,"  so  now  the  tithes  are 
farmed  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  native  Syrians,  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  "  Multazims." 
And  as  in  the  old  times  the  publi- 
cans generally  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
them  for  oppressing  and  robbing 
the  poor  farmers  and  peasants,  so 
do  the  Multazims  of  the  present 
day. 

The  harvest  in  Syria  generally 
commences  about  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
crops  most  commonly  grown  are 
as  follows :  wheat  (kumh),  barley 
(sha'ir),  dourah,  beans  (fill),  peas 
(hamooz),  vetches  (kursdni),  lentils 
(addas),  sesame  (simsim),  and  to- 
bacco (tittttni).  The  Multazim  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tobacco 
crop,  the  tax  on  which,  amount- 
ing to  nine -tenths  of  the  pro- 
duce, is  taken  by  a  separate  Gov- 
ernment official.  But  of  all  the 
other  crops  the  Multazim  has  au- 
thority to  take  his  share ;  and,  in 
addition,  he  receives  the  tithes 
on  olives  (zeitdn),  figs  (teen),  and 
other  fruit-trees,  vineyards  (kroom), 
honey  (assal),  and  onions  (bassal). 
The  tithes  of  these  latter  are 
generally  taken  by  the  Multazim, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  money;  the 
fruit-trees  belonging  to  each  person 
are  counted,  and  the  number  of 
beehives  in  working  order  reck- 
oned, and  so  many  piastres  are 
charged  upon  each ;  whilst  the 
vineyards  and  onion-beds  are  as- 
sessed according  to  their  super- 
ficial areas.  As  the  value  of  these 
assessments  is  entirely  at  the  Mul- 
tazim's  discretion,  a  splendid  field 
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is  at  once  opened  for  extortion 
and  overcharge,  of  which  the  ordi- 
nary Multazim  is  by  no  means  slow 
to  avail  himself. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
unjust  rapacity  should  be  pos- 
sible; that  the  fellahin  should  thus 
submit  to  be  cheated  ;  and  that 
there  should  be  no  court  of  appeal 
against  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
Multazim.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Syria  is  under 
the  Turkish  sway ;  that  justice 
and  fair  dealing  have  no  place 
in  the  Turkish  political  creed ; 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  as  high  a 
price  as  they  can  for  the  farming 
of  the  tithes ;  and  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  as  much  as 
they  do  if  the  Multazim  did  not 
know  that  any  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment against  his  extortions 
would  be  useless,  and  if  the  fel- 
lahin were  not  equally  aware,  to 
their  cost,  that  they  would  only  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  if 
they  ventured  to  apply  for  justice 
and  redress. 

The  tithes  of  each  village  are 
put  up  to  auction  every  year, 
when  the  time  of  harvest  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  highest  bidder  be- 
comes the  Multazim  of  that  vil- 
lage for  that  particular  year.  The 
amount  for  which  he  has  farmed 
the  tithes  has  to  be  paid  in  six 
monthly  instalments — the  first  de- 
posit being  handed  over  when  the 
contract  is  signed  between  the 
Multazim  and  the  Government 
officials ;  and  so  long  as  he  keeps 
to  his  contract,  and  punctually 
pays  the  instalments,  the  Mul- 
tazim knows  that  he  is  free  to 
treat  the  peasantry  very  much  as 
he  pleases. 

As  soon  as  he  has  secured  the 
office,  the  first  step  which  the 
Multazim  takes  is  to  repair  to 
the  village — the  tithes  of  which 
he  is  now  farming — accompanied 


by  three  men,  two  of  whom  are 
called  "  watchers  "  and  the  third 
the  "  measurer."  The  duties  of 
the  former,  as  their  name  implies, 
is  to  keep  strict  guard  over  the 
thrashing-floors ;  the  office  of  the 
latter  is  to  measure  out  the  grain 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  tithes.  Having 
assessed  the  value  of  the  trees, 
beehives,  vineyard,  &c.,  the  Mul- 
tazim generally  returns  to  his  own 
house,  leaving  the  watchers  and 
measurer  behind  him. 

On  the  outskirts  of  each  village 
is  a  level  space  of  ground  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  village,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bayader, 
or  thrashing-floor.  Each  farmer 
and  peasant  has  his  own  particular 
portion  marked  off  by  a  row  of 
stones;  and  this  portion  is  reli- 
giously handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  jealously  guarded  from 
encroachment.  Hither  the  vari- 
ous crops  are  borne  on  the  backs 
of  camels  or  donkeys  as  soon  as 
they  are  reaped  in  the  fields,  and 
they  are  there  piled  up  into  sep- 
arate stacks  to  be  thrashed  out 
in  turns. 

The  thrashing  is  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  occupying  several 
months.  It  commences  about  the 
beginning  of  June  and  often  is  not 
completed  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, or  even  in  some  cases  till  the 
middle  of  October.  During  all 
this  time  the  thrashing-floor  pre- 
sents a  lively,  busy,  and  most  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  process  is  a 
very  primitive  one,  being  identical 
with  that  which  was  in  vogue  in 
the  times  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory. Nay,  the  hieroglyphic  rep- 
resentations on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments show  that  the  same  method 
was  adopted  by  the  farmers  of 
Egypt  at  least  five  thousand  years 
ago.  A  flat  board,  something  like 
the  bottom  of  a  sleigh,  with  small 
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sharp  pieces  of  basalt  firmly  let 
into  its  under  -  sides,  is  driven 
round  and  round  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  corn,  which  is  spread 
out  in  a  circle  of  from  six  to 
twenty  yards  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  to  be  thrashed. 
A  boy  rides  on  the  board,  and 
drives  the  horse  or  oxen  as  the 
case  may  be.  Meanwhile  one  or 
two  men  stand  in  the  middle,  and 
with  three-pronged  wooden  forks 
turn  the  corn  over  so  as  to  expose 
all  portions  equally  to  the  action 
of  the  thrashing  -  board.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  board,  four 
or  more  oxen  yoked  together  sim- 
ply tread  out  the  corn;  but  this 
is  even  a  slower  and  more  tedi- 
ous process  than  the  former.  In 
this  case  one  sees  the  oxen  invari- 
ably muzzled,  except  at  rare  inter- 
vals, notwithstanding  the  Scrip- 
ture injunction — "Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn."  The  Multazim  would 
not  allow  the  oxen  to  remain  un- 
muzzled, lest  the  amount  of  his 
tithes  might  be  affected  thereby. 
The  method  of  thrashing  which 
is  adopted  grinds  up  the  straw 
into  minute  fragments  finer  than 
can  be  produced  by  a  chaff-cutting 
machine.  The  straw  so  ground  is 
called  tibn,  and,  mixed  with  bar- 
ley, it  forms  the  principal  fodder 
for  horses. 

When  after  several  days'  thrash- 
ing the  straw  has  been  sufficiently 
ground  and  the  grain  separated 
from  the  ear,  the  whole  is  piled 
up  into  a  large  heap  in  the  centre 
of  the  thrashing-floor.  There  it 
has  to  remain  in  this  condition 
until  the  Multazim  chooses  to  give 
the  order  for  winnowing.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  several  weeks, 
or  even  months,  before  this  order 
is  given,  as  the  Multazim  gener- 
ally lives  some  distance  away,  and 
he  is  too  lazy  to  make  many  jour- 
neys to  the  place.  Hence  he  waits 


until  every  farmer  has  thrashed 
out  all  his  various  crops,  and  then 
gives  an  order  for  a  general 
winnowing. 

Of  course,  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  impossible,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  Syria 
no  rain  ever  falls  between  May  and 
October,  and  very  seldom  between 
April  and  November.  This  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  which  one  often  hears 
selected  as  the  text  for  a  sermon, 
but  of  which  English  preachers 
fail  to  see  the  full  force,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
Jeremiah  v.  24,  the  prophet,  in 
alluding  to  the  natural  blessings 
of  Providence  upon  the  land,  says 
that  God  "  giveth  rain,  both  the 
former  and  the  latter,  in  his  season; 
He  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed 
weeks  of  the  harvest."  The  whole 
agricultural  success  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  three  conditions 
here  enumerated.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  November  to  the  early  part 
of  December  the  "former  rains" 
invariably  come,  in  a  greater  or 
less  quantity.  By  then  the  ground, 
parched  and  hardened  by  the  long 
summer  drought,  becomes  fit  for 
the  farming  operations  of  plough- 
ing and  sowing.  An  interval  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks'  fine 
weather  generally  ensues,  during 
which  these  farming  operations 
are  assiduously  carried  on.  Then, 
throughout  the  whole  of  January, 
there  is  an  almost  incessant  suc- 
cession of  storms  and  rain.  These 
are  known  as  the  "  middle  "  rains. 
February  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  fine.  Then  come  March  and 
April,  which  are  the  most  critical 
months  of  the  year  to  the  farmer. 
During  them  the  "latter"  rains 
should  fall.  If  these  come  then 
— a  good  supply  of  showers — an 
abundant  harvest  is  ensured;  if 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain,  a 
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failure  of  the  crops  is  bound  to 
ensue.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  "former"  and  the  "latter" 
rains.  Without  the  former,  no 
ploughing  or  sowing  could  be  ac- 
complished ;  without  the  latter,  no 
harvest  would  be  secured.  The 
middle  rains  are  certain  to  come ; 
but  the  former  and  the  latter  are 
the  most  critical. 

.  Neither  of  these,  however,  would 
be  of  much  practical  use  to  the 
farmer  under  the  oriental  condi- 
tions of  cultivation,  were  they  not 
succeeded  by  an  unbroken  spell  of 
sunshine.  The  "  weeks  of  the 
harvest "  must  be  entirely  free 
from  rain,  or  else  the  crops  on  the 
thrashing-floors  would  be  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  Hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  prophet's  statement 
— "  He  reserveth  unto  us  the  ap- 
pointed weeks  of  the  harvest.  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  "reserv- 
eth," means  more  literally  "  secur- 
eth  by  oath";  and  the  certainty 
of  fine  weather  during  the  harvest 
operations  is  so  absolute  in  Syria, 
that  to  the  mind  of  the  devout 
Jewish  prophet  it  appeared  as  the 
result  of  an  oath  which  God  Him- 
self had  sworn.  It  is  this  absolute 
certainty  which  alone  renders  the 
mode  of  thrashing  which  is  adopted 
to  be  at  all  practicable. 

Nor  is  this  mode,  primitive  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  eyes  of  Western 
civilisation,  by  any  means  to  be 
despised.  Other  methods,  such  as 
the  flail  and  the  modern  thrashing- 
machine,  have  been  tried  in  a  few 
places ;  but  experience  has  ;led 
even  Europeans  to  fall  back  upon 
the  original  process.  The  German 
colonists  at  Haifa,  on  their  first 
settling  in  the  country,  procured  a 
powerful  horse-machine,  but  after 
the  first  year's  trial  they  discarded  it ; 
and  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  it  has  stood  on  an  empty 
plot  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
colony,  neglected  and  unused, 


gradually  crumbling  into  decay 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
This  year  we  ourselves  purchased 
an  excellent  hand -machine,  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  from 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
firms  in  England ;  but  it  has  not 
been  found  to  answer,  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  finish  the  thrashing 
in  the  Syrian  way. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  many  essen- 
tial points,  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  Eastern  agricultural  life 
differ  radically  from  those  of  the 
West.  Apart  from  the  settled 
climate  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
time  is  of  little  or  no  consequence 
in  Syria.  Supposing  that  the 
harvest  and  thrashing  operations 
were  concluded  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  the  farmers  and  peasants  to  do 
until  the  former  rains  came  on; 
and,  on  the  principle  that  Satan 
finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
it  is  just  as  well  that  the  farming 
operations  should  thus  be  pro- 
tracted over  several  months.  Then 
again,  one  of  the  principal  objects 
is  to  grind  up  the  straw  as  fine  as 
possible ;  and  this  can  be  done  in 
no  way  so  effectually  as  by  means 
of  the  thrashing-board.  The  lack 
of  hay  and  other  fodder  renders 
the  tibn,  or  finely  ground  straw, 
essential  and  invaluable. 

The  want  of  ready  money  and 
capital  is  another  element  which 
hinders  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery into  this  country.  Add 
to  this  the  absence  of  carriage- 
roads  and  the  wretched  condition 
of  even  the  bridle  -  tracks.  No 
native  farmer  could  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  or  working 
machines  for  himself  ;  and  the  im- 
possibility of  transportation  pre- 
vents the  use  of  machines  on 
hire. 

On  the  whole,  then,  after  all, 
the  time-honoured  system  in  vogue 
is  perhaps  the  best.  At  the  same 
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time,  the  long  delay  between  the 
commencement  of  thrashing  and 
the  ingathering  of  the  grain  often 
presses  most  harshly  upon  the  poor 
farmer.  His  corn  is  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  family 
and  himself ;  it  is  also  the  only 
source  from  which  to  obtain  the 
money  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  relentless  creditors.  For  al- 
most every  farmer  and  peasant 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
clutches  of  the  accursed  money- 
lender. Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  he  to  do?  His 
wife  and  children  at  home  are 
crying  out  for  bread  ;  his  creditors 
are  clamouring  for  the  payment  of 
their  usurious  interest ;  and  on  his 
thrashing-floor  he  beholds  from  day 
to  day  the  precious  store  of  golden 
grain,  which  alone  can  satisfy  both 
these  demands.  He  has  but  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  winnowing 
his  corn,  and  the  difficulties  which 
oppress  him  will  be  removed.  Yet, 
if  he  dare  to  touch  the  heap,  be- 
fore he  receives  permission  from 
the  Multazim,  the  latter  will  at 
once  pounce  down  upon  him,  and 
confiscate,  it  may  be,  the  whole 
produce  of  his  year's  labour.  For 
such  is  the  tyrannical  law  and 
custom  of  the  land.  If  a  farmer 
takes  any  corn  in  without  the 
Multazim's  leave,  he  is  liable  to 
forfeit  the  whole  of  his  store.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
Multazim  thus  purposely  to  draw 
out  the  agony,  and  protract  the 
ingathering  so  long,  that  some 
unfortunate  peasants  become  des- 
perate, and  stealthily  endeavour 
to  abstract  a  portion  of  their  pro- 


lowest  menial,  the  watcher  is  not 
impervious  to  a  bribe ;  and  the 
wages  which  he  receives  from  the 
Multazim  for  guarding  his  inter- 
ests are  generally  considerably 
augmented  by  the  bakshish  which 
he  receives  from  the  farmers  for 
acting  unfaithfully  to  his  trust. 
I  have  known  an  instance  where 
a  Multazim  deliberately  kept  the 
produce  of  a  whole  village  on  the 
thrashing-floor  awaiting  his  orders 
for  removal,  until  the  first  rains 
commenced ;  and  when  the  vil- 
lagers, seeing  their  precious  corn 
exposed  to  ruin  by  the  weather, 
began  in  haste  to  gather  it  in,  he 
confiscated  in  one  fell  swoop  the 
entire  mass  of  grain.  The  poor 
ruined  peasants  protested  to  the 
Government  against  this  outrage, 
but  they  could  obtain  no  redress ; 
the  consequence  being  that  they 
left  their  homes  and  village  in  a 
body,  and  migrated  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  extreme  case ;  and  it 
is  not  often  that  even  a  Mul- 
tazim is  so  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive as  this.  But  after  all,  it 
is  only  an  exaggerated  form  of 
a  common  principle  which  guides 
the  tithe  -  gathering  fraternity  in 
their  dealings  with  the  peasantry. 
Their  object  is  to  extort  as  much 
as  they  can,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  the  farmers  try  their  utmost 
to  cheat  and  defraud  them  in  re- 
turn. The  latter,  however,  almost 
invariably  come  off  second-best; 
and,  indeed,  between  the  Govern- 
ment, the  money-lender,  and  the 
Multazim,  it  is  a  wonder  how  they 


duce  under  the  cover  of  night,  in  manage  to  exist  at  all. 

the  hope  of  evading  the  watchers'         When  we  first  came  to  settle  in 

eyes.      This,  however,    is    a   very  the  village  where  we  live,  we  found 

dangerous  and  risky  affair ;  and  a  the   inhabitants,    like    all    others, 

simpler  and  safer  plan  is  usually  groaning  under  the  oppression  of 

adopted.     Like  every  other  oificial 

in  the  country,  from  the  highest 


Government  magnate  down  to  the 


the  usurer.  Our  first  act  was  to 
pay  off  all  the  creditors  of  the 
village,  and  to  take  over  the  debts 
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to  ourselves ;  securing  the  due  pay- 
ment, with  a  fair  and  moderate 
interest,  over  a  number  of  years, 
by  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  whole 
village,  and  a  general  mortgage 
of  their  land.  By  this  means,  the 
poor  peasants  were  freed  from  one 
of  their  three  great  oppressors ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory, a  gleam  of  hope  was  imparted 
to  them  of  better  days  to  come. 

But  we  soon  found  that  it  would 
be  further  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  "  Multazim  "  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, last  year  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  make  the  experiment 
of  undertaking  the  office  myself. 
The  first  idea  of  this  suggestion 
came  from  the  people  themselves. 
A  large  deputation  of  their  sheikhs 
and  principal  farmers  waited  upon 
me  one  day,  with  the  earnest  re- 
quest that  I  would  be  the  Mul- 
tazim for  the  year ;  and  they  faith- 
fully promised  that  they  would  act 
in  all -ways  honestly  and  straight- 
forwardly, and  that  I  should  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  with  them. 
After  due  consideration,  I  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. There  were  several  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  do  so,  the 
chief  of  which  was,  that  I  felt  that 
an  opportunity  was  thus  offered  of 
teaching  both  our  own  villagers, 
and  others  as  well,  that  honesty 
was  really  the  best  policy.  I  went 
carefully  over  the  estimates ;  and 
I  concluded  that,  if  all  went 
straightforwardly,  I  should  not 
lose  any  money  over  it,  but 
should  probably  gain  a  moderate 
amount,  —  perhaps  from  ,£20  to 
X40.  The  usual  answer  which 
Multazims  give,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  justice  of  their  proceed- 
ings, is,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  extortion  and 
trickery,  or  else  they  could  never 
make  the  office  pay.  I  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  this  assertion.  It  soon 


became   rumoured   abroad  that  I 
had  determined  to  make  the   ex- 

rriment;   and  from   all  quarters 
was    warned    that    the    result 
would  be  a  certain  failure. 

One  enterprising  Multazim  came 
to  call  upon  me  to  offer  his  services. 
He  was  a  most  courteous,  civil,  and 
polished  Syrian, — quite  a  gentle- 
man in  his  way.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  grace  and  suavity  of 
his  manner,  as  he  set  before  me 
his  reasons  for  warning  me  that  I 
was  doomed  to  an  egregious  failure. 
He  told  me  that  the  first  element 
of  success  was  a  well-practised  ex- 
pertness  in  the  art  of  lying;  and 
he  added,  with  true  oriental  cour- 
tesy, "No  English  gentleman  is 
accomplished  in  deceit."  He  then 
proceeded  to  suggest  that  if  I 
would  only  take  him  on  as  a 
partner,  he  would  carry  me  pros- 
perously through.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  intended  to  intimate 
by  this  that  he  himself  was  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  air  of  self-recommenda- 
tion with  which  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and,  bowing  low  before  me, 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  first-rate 
liar!  "  I  ventured  to  remark  that 
it  would  be  rather  dangerous  for 
me  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
so  accomplished  a  deceiver,  as  it 
was  just  possible  that  he  might  be 
practising  some  of  his  first-rate 
lying  upon  me.  This  view  of  the 
situation  did  not  appear  to  have 
struck  him  before ;  but,  without 
any  expression  of  dissent,  he  an- 
swered with  the  most  complacent 
serenity  and  imperturbable  grav- 
ity, "Hadha  sahih"  ("that  is 
true ") ;  and,  bowing  once  more, 
he  resumed  his  seat,  as  though 
there  were  no  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject. 

Disregarding  all  attempts  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  purpose,  I  per- 
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sisted  in  my  resolve  to  undertake 
the  office  of  Multazim  ;  more  especi- 
ally as  by  this  means  I  should  get 
the  whole  thrashing-floor  under  my 
own  control,  and  could  therefore 
collect  the  debts  due  to  us  from 
the  villagers,  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  outside.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  be  able  to  carry 
on  my  experiment  of  testing  the 
honesty  and  straightforwardness 
of  the  peasants,  and  teaching 
them  the  benefits  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust,  unfettered  by 
any  disturbing  influence. 

A  difficulty  met  me  at  the  out- 
set, for  no  foreigners  are  recog- 
nised by  the  Government  in  the 
bidding  for  the  Multazimship  ;  and 
I  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  native  Syrian,  who  procured 
the  office  in  his  own  name,  and 
then  transferred  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  me.  In  return 
I  gave  him  due  guarantees  for  the 
payment  of  the  monthly  instal- 
ments— amounting  to  nearly  £50 
a-month  —  as  they  became  due; 
and  over  and  above  this  I  had  to 
pay  him  <£T.20  for  his  services. 

At  length,  after  much  wearisome 
delay  and  many  difficulties,  I  found 
myself  safely  installed  in  my  office ; 
and  four  months  of  the  hardest  and 
most  trying  work,  that  I  have  per- 
haps ever  experienced,  ensued. 
The  principal  aims  that  I  set  be- 
fore myself  were  the  following  : — 

1.  To  secure  as  reliable  watchers 

as  possible. 

2.  To  be  most  particular  in  ex- 

ercising perfect  justice  to- 
wards the  farmers  and  peas- 
antry. 

3.  To  be  equally  particular  in 

exacting  perfect  honesty 
from  them. 

4.  To  relieve  them  from  all  need- 

lessly oppressive  measures. 

5.  To  be  careful  to  avoid  all  vio- 

lence or  injury. 

6.  To  superintend  personally,  so 


far  as  possible,  every  stage 
of  the  operations. 

This  entailed  upon  me  almost  in- 
cessant work,  day  after  day,  from 
before  sunrise  until  after  sunset. 

The  villagers,  who  by  the  way 
are  entirely  Druses,  own  a  very 
large  tract  of  land;  and,  besides 
the  thrashing-floor  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  itself,  they  have  an- 
other and  larger  one  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  away.  During  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  the  work 
was  carried  on  at  this  distant 
thrashing-floor,  and  I  had  to  be 
down  there  every  morning  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  which  necessi- 
tated my  rising  at  3  o'clock  A.M. 
It  was  frequently  10  P.M.  before  I 
had  finished  making  up  and  enter- 
ing the  various  accounts  for  the  day, 
so  that  I  had  not  much  time  for 
recreation  or  sleep.  The  weather 
at  times  was  excessively  hot ;  but 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  from 
first  to  last,  I  was  blessed  with  ex- 
cellent health,  and  was  none  the 
worse  for  my  exertions  at  the  close 
of  my  Multazim  labours.  ' 

The  village  is  presided  over  by 
two  sheikhs ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  Syrian  villages,  whether 
Christian,  Moslem,  or  Druse,  the 
community  is  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, with  the  two  rival  sheikhs 
at  their  respective  heads.  These 
I  played  off  one  against  the  other, 
by  selecting  as  my  two  watchers 
one  man  from  each  party.  The  re- 
sult was  eminently  successful,  for 
each  took  care  that  no  one  on  the 
other  side  robbed  or  defrauded  me. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I 
appointed  my  own  Arab  servant, 
on  whose  fidelity  I  could  fully  rely, 
to  co-operate  with  them  ;  and  he 
kept  guard  over  both.  Thus,  to- 
gether with  my  own  personal  super- 
vision, every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  against  fraud  or  deceit. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  the  Druses, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  found 
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little  occasion  for  suspicion.  With 
only  one  exception,  every  one  met 
me  most  honourably  j  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  gathering  in  both  the 
tithes  and  the  debts. 

The  one  exception  was  a  man 
named  Said  Hassim,  a  notorious 
character  in  the  village,  and  a  near 
relation  of  one  of  the  sheikhs. 
When  I  came  to  his  thrashing- 
floor  to  gather  in  corn  for  tithes 
and  debt,  he  stoutly  resisted  pay- 
ment. My  servant  endeavoured 
to  measure  out  his  corn,  but  he 
snatched  the  measure  out  of  his 
hand,  and  flung  it  away  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Thereupon  my 
Druse  watcher,  Mahmood  Kassim, 
who  belonged  to  the  faction  op- 
posed to  him,  rushed  up  to  him, 
and  began  belabouring  him  with 
a  stick.  The  other  watcher,  who 
was  of  Said  Hassim's  party,  im- 
mediately joined  in  the  fray,  and 
commenced  assaulting  Mahmood 
Kassim  with  the  measure,  which 
he  had  picked  up.  Before  I  had 
time  to  step  in  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  quarrel,  the  combatants  had 
been  joined  by  other  members  of 
their  respective  factions,  who 
hastily  rushed  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict from  all  parts  of  the  thrash- 
ing-floor, armed  with  bludgeons, 
leathern  straps,  brooms,  wooden 
harvesting-forks,  and  every  kind 
of  weapon  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon ;  and  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  an  indescribable  melee  en- 
sued. At  length,  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  of  the  older  and  principal  men 
of  the  village,  I  succeeded  in  quell- 
ing the  disturbance,  but  not  be- 
fore several  ugly  blows  had  been 
given  and  received. 

On  our  return  to  the  village,  I 
called  together  a  general  meeting, 
and  lectured  them  severely  upon 
their  disorderly  conduct.  They 
all  expressed  their  regret,  and  pro- 
mised that  no  such  outrage  should 
again  occur.  Next  morning,  how- 


ever, Said  Hassim,  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance, 
went  to  the  Government,  and  laid 
a  complaint  against  my  servant  and 
others,  naming  eight  men  as  his 
assailants,  and  ten  others  as  wit- 
nesses on  his  side.  Summonses 
were  accordingly  issued  for  all 
these  persons  to  appear  in  three 
days'  time  before  the  judge.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  of  this,  I  ordered 
another  meeting  of  the  villagers 
to  be  held ;  and  I  insisted  on  the 
matter  being  settled  out  of  court. 
After  a  good  deal  of  parleying, 
it  was  agreed  that  Said  Hassim 
should  withdraw  his  accusations. 
Accordingly,  he  was  taken  down 
to  the  judge  next  day  by  the  two 
head  sheikhs,  and  was  made  to 
signify  his  desire  not  to  proceed 
with  his  charges. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  replied 
the  judge,  "  but  where  is  my  bak- 
shish ?  Unless  you  give  me  a  sub- 
stantial bribe,  I  shall  not  allow  the 
case  to  be  withdrawn." 

The  requisite  bakshish  was  soon 
forthcoming ;  and  having  received 
it,  the  judge  informed  them  that, 
as  the  case  was  already  entered 
upon  the  cause  list,  it  would  have 
to  be  tried  before  him,  as  a  report 
of  all  cases  had  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople. "There  is  only  one 
way  out  of  the  matter,"  he  added ; 
"  all  the  accused  and  the  witnesses 
must  come  before  me  and  testify 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  assault ;  and  if  they  can  swear 
that  they  were  not  on  the  thrash- 
ing-floor at  all,  so  much  the  better." 

Consequently,  upon  the  day  of 
trial  this  disgraceful  travesty  upon 
justice  was  solemnly  perpetrated. 
One  by  one  the  witnesses  got  up, 
and  gravely  swore  before  the  judge, 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  they  were  not  in  any 
way  parties  to  the  alleged  assault. 
Many  of  them  declared  that  they 
were  absent  from  the  village  on 
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that  day;  and  one  of  them,  more 
hardy  in  false  swearing  than  the 
rest,  asserted  that  he  did  not  even 
know  where  the  thrashing-floor 
was.  I  am  sorry  to-say  that  this 
was  Mahmood  Kassim,  one  of  my 
own  watchers,  who  had  spent  the 
last  three  months,  night  and  day, 
upon  the  thrashing-floor  itself, 
which  was  not  fifty  yards  from  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  born 
and  lived  all  his  life. 

The  judge,  having  calmly  listened 
to  all  these  false  oaths,  promptly 
nonsuited  Mr  Said  Hassim ;  and  the 
whole  party  returned  to  the  village, 
triumphantly  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cess of  their  proceedings.  As  soon 
as  I  heard  of  what  had  occurred,  I 
summoned  in  haste  a  third  meeting; 
and  indignantly  harangued  them 
upon  the  shamelessness  of  their 
conduct.  For  more  than  half  an 
hour  I  vigorously  discoursed  upon 
the  heinous  sinfulness  of  lying 
and  deceit.  No  sooner  had  I  sat 
down,  than  the  khatib,  or  priest  of 
the  village,  rose,  and  said,  in  the 
most  solemn  tones — 

"  What  the  Hawajah  —  (the 
Arabic  title  of  respect) — has  just 
been  saying  is  perfectly  true.  It 
is  a  most  wicked  and  unpardonable 
sin  to  tell  a  lie  —  unless  you  can 
gain  something  by  it !  " 

It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  make  them 
understand  that  this  was  not  in 
the  very  least  what  I  had  been 
saying  at  all. 

The  incident  above  related  — 
absolutely  true  in  every  respect — 
will  give  some  insight  into  Turkish 
justice.  It  also  shows  what  little 
respect  is  paid  to  truthfulness  as 
a  cardinal  virtue  by  the  ordinary 
oriental  mind.  In  this  respect, 
I  grieve  to  say,  my  friends  the 
Druses  are  little  or  no  better  than 
other  native  Syrian  races ;  though, 
taking  them  altogether,  they  are 
far  superior  to  the  rest.  They  are 


brave,  hardy,  independent,  sober, 
and  abstemious ;  their  very  type 
of  face  and  figure  is  vastly  above 
that  of  other  natives ;  their  men 
are  handsome,  and  their  girls  really 
beautiful ;  and  apart  from  the  in- 
grained and  inveterate  habit  of 
lying,  they  are  honest  and  com- 
paratively trustworthy  people. 

Under  the  indolent  smoothness 
of  their  exterior  there  lurks  a  fiery 
and  warlike  nature,  which  often 
needs  but  a  spark  to  set  it  in  a 
blaze.  The  Said  Hassim  affair  was 
an  excellent  instance  of  this.  Vil- 
lage feuds  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence among  them,  though  they 
seldom  lead  to  any  very  serious 
results.  In  former  years,  scarcely 
a  week  has  passed  without  some 
disturbance  breaking  out  upon  the 
thrashing-rfloors ;  and  frequent  con- 
flicts have  taken  place  between 
the  Multazim  and  the  peasant, 
before  the  former  has  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  latter's  corn.  Hence 
it  is  all  the  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  Druses  that  they  manifested  so 
little  opposition  to  me,  and  showed 
so  willing  a  disposition  to  meet  me 
half-way. 

My  arduous  labours  came  to  a 
successful  termination  by  the  end  of 
October.  Contrary  to  the  sinister 
prognostications  of  pessimist  ad- 
visers, I  realised  a  small  profit, — a 
little  over  3000  piastres,  or  about 
£23.  Moreover,  the  main  object 
of  my  undertaking  was,  I  think, 
also  in  a  great  measure  fulfilled ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  one  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  mutual 
relations  between  the  Druses  and 
ourselves  have  been  placed  on  a  firm- 
er and  more  confidential  footing. 
Indeed,  so  satisfied  have  I  been 
with  the  result  of  my  experiment, 
that  I  have  determined  to  repeat 
it  this  year. 

HASKETH  SMITH. 

HAIFA,  1889. 
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CHAPTER     XLIII. —  THE     SEA-KING. 

"With  her,  as  with  a  desperate  town, 
Too  weak  to  stand,  too  proud  to  treat ; 
The  conqueror,  though  the  walls  are  down, 
Has  still  to  capture  street  by  street." 


BEFORE  Lady  Baby  was  half- 
way home  the  ground  had  begun 
to  be  powdered  with  snow,  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  flakes  thicken,  that, 
before  she  had  reached  the  house, 
the  road  was  sheeted  white.  She 
did  not  go  in;  she  hated  the  in- 
side of  the  house  even  more  than 
the  outside.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  in  there,  and  out  here  at 
least  there  was  the  snow  to  look 
at.  Passing  round  the  corner  of 
the  house,  she  entered  the  odiously 
familiar,  often -paced  gooseberry- 
garden  ;  and  sitting  down  on  a 
corner  of  the  wall  there,  where 
the  stones  had  crumbled  to  a  con- 
venient height,  she  gazed  vacantly 
around  her. 

And  yet  this  winter  pageantry 
would  have  been  well  worth  scan- 
ning with  a  less  vacant  gaze.  Even 
the  gooseberry-ground,  had  she  but 
taken  the  trouble  to  notice  it,  wore 
quite  a  different  face  to-day;  for 
fresh  snow  is  a  coat  of  whitewash 
that  makes  everything  that  grows 
very  nearly  akin.  Wrapped  in 
their  white  cloaks,  the  starved 
gooseberry  -  bushes  might  dream 
themselves  rose  -  trees,  and  who 
would  care  to  give  them  the  lie  1 
Shrouded  in  their  white  veils,  the 
dead  chamomile  plants  might  adver- 
tise themselves  as  red  carnations, 
and  who  would  be  at  the  pains 
to  prove  the  contrary  1 

Fresh  white  winding-sheets  had 
almost  succeeded  in  covering  up 
the  wooden  Dragon,  the  Mermaid, 
and  the  Cherub.  Against  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  just  dimly  visible 
through  the  ever-descending  cur- 


tain, the  Sea-king  loomed,  man- 
fully hugging  the  remains  of  his 
sceptre  to  his  heart,  and  swelling 
now  with  every  instant,  slowly 
and  steadily,  into  a  monstrous 
caricature  of  himself, — a  species  of 
impromptu  snow-man.  To  Lady 
Baby,  gazing  vacantly  at  him 
across  the  garden,  he  gave  the 
impression  of  continually  shifting 
the  position  of  his  limbs,  as  though 
to  gain  ease  in  his  stiffened  pos- 
ture; the  moving  snow  between 
her  and  him  appeared  to  endow 
him  with  a  sort  of  galvanised 
movement  of  his  own,  uncanny  to 
behold. 

But  it  was  outside,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  garden-wall,  that  the 
snow-pageantry  was  at  its  height ; 
for  here  the  wide,  unobstructed 
horizon  made  a  fit  stage  for  the 
spectacle.  The  sweep  of  the  jagged 
hills  lay  blotted  against  the  sky 
in  a  maze  of  floating  flakes,  while 
the  black  rifts,  gaping  along  their 
flanks,  dumbly  and  mysteriously 
swallowed  the  white  shower.  And, 
over  there,  the  same  shower  hovered 
down  to  die  in  the  sea,  the  snow- 
flakes  taking  up  each  other's  work 
with  an  unwearying  patience,  as 
though  the  little  feathery  imps  did 
not  yet  despair  of  making  the 
ocean  as  white  as  the  land. 

It  was*  a  pity  that  their  cause 
was  not  better,  thought  Lady  Baby, 
as  she  wearily  watched  the  doings 
of  the  snow  -  imps  ;  would  they 
really  leave  no  mark  upon  that 
unconquerable  sea  1  Would  they 

and  then  she  turned  her  head, 

for  the  door  upon  the  steps  had 
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creaked.  Was  there  somebody  in 
the  garden  1  Somebody  besides 
that  snow-laden  sea-king  1  Or  was 
that  the  sea-king  coming  towards 
her  with  that  rapid  stride,  grown 
quite  alive  at  last  by  dint  of  stretch- 
ing his  limbs  ? 

He  was  white  enough  for  a 
snow-man,  or  very  nearly  so ; 
powdered  from  head  to  foot, 
crowned  with  snow,  shod  with 
snow,  a  snow -fringe  about  his 
moustache,  and  a  snow-cape  upon 
his  shoulders.  But  his  face  was 
not  like  snow,  nor  were  his  eyes. 

She  stood  up  from  the  wall, 
trembling  a  little,  and  immediately 
there  tumbled  down  and  around 
her  a  shower  of  so  many  flakes 
that  she  gasped  for  a  moment  in 
the  cold.  She  had  not  noticed 
how  still  she  had  sat  all  this  time 
on  the  wall,  so  of  course  she  could 
not  know  what  she  had  grown  into 
in  this  half -hour.  Subsequently 
it  was  explained  to  her  that  she 
had  carried  an  uncompleted  sugar- 
loaf  upon  her  hat. 

But  now  the  sugar-loaf  lay  at 
her  feet  in  pieces,  and  for  just 
about  a  minute  the  snow-man  and 
the  snow-woman  stood  and  stared 
at  one  another's  whiteness.  Then 
he  took  her  hands  and  said — 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness. I  know  it  all  now.  I 
was  in  the  wrong ;  I  doubted  you 
atrociously.  Lady  Baby,  can  you 
forgive  my  want  of  faith  ? " 

She  did  not  say  whether  she 
could  forgive  him ;  she  asked 
neither  "  how  1 "  nor  "  why  1 " 
She  dimly  understood  that  the 
snowy  man  was  taking  her  to  his 
snowy  arms;  and  drooping  her 
head,  with  an  exquisite  shudder, 
she  softly  wavered  towards  him 
and  fell  in  silence  upon  his  breast. 
All  around  them  the  siiowflakes 
danced  and  whispered,  and  set  to 
weaving  thicker  and  thicker  veils 
in  the  air.  But  they  were  too 


hasty  these  well-meaning  snow- 
imps,  and  much  too  quick  to  jump 
to  conclusions  \  what  could  they 
know  of  the  mysterious  perver- 
sities of  a  human  heart?  of  the 
many  ingenious  excuses  which 
women  can  invent  for  holding 
back  their  lips  from  the  cup  they 
are  thirsting  for,  pushing  it  from 
them,  setting  it  aside,  and  not  in- 
frequently upsetting  it  at  the  very 
last  moment  *{ 

All  at  once  the  veils  were  dis-f 
turbed ;  she  had  started  from  his 
arms,  and  now  retreated  from 
before  him,  until,  with  her  back 
against  the  wall,  she  stood  and 
faced  him  with  cheeks  that  still 
flamed  from  his  kiss,  and  eyes  in 
which  a  sudden  wild  panic  was 
shining. 

"  No,  no,  not  that ! "  she  said, 
putting  out  her  two  hands  before 
her  as  he  approached.  "  It  must 
not  be  that.  I  forgot — you  came 
so  quickly ;  I  can  live  now,  since 
you  know  that  I  have  been  true : 
I  can  live;  but  we  shall  have  to 
part  all  the  same.  I  had  forgotten 
that.  No,  of  course,  it  must  not 
be  that." 

"  Why  must  it  not  be  that,  Lady 
Baby  1 "  asked  Sir  Peter,  gravely. 

"  I  told  you  once  before ;  don't 
you  remember  ? " 

"  I  remember  a  time  when  you 
talked  some  great  folly,  some  very 
wicked  folly ;  but  that  is  over,  I 
presume." 

She  stood  for  a  minute,  upright 
and  silent,  intrenched,  as  it  were, 
against  her  wall.  Then  she  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  face.  "But 
my  promise ! "  she  cried  wildly, 
—  "  my  declaration  to  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne  ! " 

"The  particular  reason1?"  he 
said  with  a  smile.  "  Yes,  I  heard 
of  that  too.  Is  it  so  hard  to  break 
it  when  I  ask  you  1  "  He  came 
up  and  gently  took  her  hands  down 
from  her  face. 
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"Break  if?  Break  a  promise? 
You  ask  that  of  me?" 

"  I  ask  you  to  break  your  false 
pride,  from  which  that  false  and 
nonsensical  promise  sprang.  Is  it 
so  hard?" 

Again  she  gazed  at  him  wildly, 
yearningly,  but  with  a  little  gleam 
of  her  old  obstinacy  lurking  just 
in  the  bluest  depths  of  her  eyes. 
Fror~  out  of  the  curtain  of  snow- 
flakes  over  Sir  Peter's  shoulder, 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  faint  but  super- 
cilious countenance  seemed  indis- 
tinctly to  loom.  "You  ask  that 
of  me  ? "  she  repeated ;  "  and  I  am 
still  a  beggar  and  you  are  still  the 
rich  man  1 " 

"  Child,  child ! "  he  said  im- 
patiently, and  let  go  her  hands, 
"  I  thought  you  might  have  spared 
me  that.  We  have  discussed  that 
point  once;  I  decline  to  discuss 
it  again.  The  doubt  is  pitiable; 
unworthy  of  you  and  unworthy  of 
me.  Put  it  away." 

By  the  quiver  of  her  lip  it  was 
clear  that  she  was  struggling. 
"  But  we  could  wait,"  she  said, 
tremulously. 

"For  what?" 

"For  the  copper  to  be  found. 
They  are  still  searching  for  Chris- 
topher Swan  you  know  ;  when  they 
find  him  the  copper  is  most  likely 
found  too  ;  and  when  the  copper 
is  found  I  am  released  from  my 
promise." 

"  And  you  think  that  you  have 
only  to  dismiss  me  to-day  and  to 
recall  me  when  the  copper  is 
found?"  There  was  something 
ominous  in  his  voice ;  it  struck 
her  silent. 

The  snowflake  veil  was  falling 
between  them  now,  and  the  little 
white  imps  were  playing  all  manner 
of  tricks  with  her  hair  and  with  her 
eyelashes.  She  was  very  nearly 
blind  with  them,  and  yet  some- 
thing told  her  that  there  was  anger 
on  his  face.  His  voice,  when  he 
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spoke,  was  not  angry,  but  it  was 
sorrowfully  grave,  almost  a  little 
severe. 

"  If  that  is  your  plan,  Lady 
Baby,  then  we  have  indeed  mis- 
taken each  other  all  along.  "What 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  A  glove  to 
be  dropped  and  picked  up  again  ? 
a  slave  to  be  alternately  caressed 
and  banished  ?  Is  the  lesson  we 
have  learned  not  yet  hard  enough 
for  both  of  us  ? "  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  her  half-wistfully.  Her 
face  had  grown  very  pale,  and  her 
head  drooped. 

"You  can  banish  me,  Lady 
Baby,"  he  said  ;  "  but  understand 
that,  this  time,  banished  means 
banished  for  ever.  I  am  no  longer 
at  your  beck  and  call.  Let  me  go 
from  you  in  this  way  to-day,  and  I 
go  in  earnest ;  and  let  the  copper 
be  found  to-morrow,  and  with  it 
any  amount  of  fantastical  pledges 
be  redeemed,  it  will  alter  no 
further  jot  about  the  case.  I 
don't  know  what  you  think ;  per- 
haps you  think  it  is  a  grand  action  : 
I  think  it  is  an  unworthy  game, 
and  I  protest  against  it.  You  are 
not  a  child,  and  I  am  not  a  toy ; 
I  protest  most  vehemently.  I  do 
not  want  your  love  on, the  terms 
you  give  it ;  if  you  love  your  pride 
better  than  you  love  me,  I  abdicate 
in  favour  of  your  pride,  and  make 
my  bow  to  your  love  and  sail  away 
over  the  sea." 

"  Over  the  sea  ? "  she  echoed  in 
a  scared  tone,  as  if  this,  after  all, 
was  the  upshot  of  his  words.  "  Oh, 
you  are  not  going  over  the  sea  ? " 

"Not  if  you  ask  me  to  stay 
here,  Lady  Baby." 

"  Ask  you  ?  How  am  I  to  ask 
you?  Would  you  have  me  say, 
'  Take  me  in  spite  of  my  poverty, 
in  spite  of  everything '  ? " 

"Yes,   I  would   have   you   say 

that."    He  waited  a  minute  longer, 

looking  at  her  more  with  curiosity 

than  with  anxiety,  for  in  truth  he 
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had  not  much  doubt  of  the  result. 
Her  eyes  were  upon  the  ground, 
and  her  fingers  nervously  clasping 
and  unclasping  each  other.  The 
last  sword-thrusts  of  a  very,  very 
old  battle  were  being  fought  out 
within  her  breast.  The  vision  of 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  face  was  still 
hovering  in  the  snow,  but  surely 
it  was  fading  fast. 

"You  bid  me  go?"  said  Sir 
Peter ;  and  then,  having  given  her 
one  minute  more,  he  turned  slow- 
ly, and  took  a  few  steps  towards 
the  entrance.  It  was  nothing  but 
a  miserable  feint,  as  transparent 
a  sham  retreat  as  ever  enticed  a 
rather  naif  enemy  to  abandon  his 
citadel  and  charge  in  the  open. 

At  his  movement  she  put  up 
her  head.  She  saw  him  pass  the 
first  gooseberry-bush,  and  her  lips 
fell  apart;  she  saw  him  pass  the 


second,  and  began  to  breathe  rather 
hard.  Somewhere  about  the  fifth 
bush  she  thought  she  must  be 
choking ;  somewhere  about  the 
seventh  she  uttered  a  stifled  cry. 
Lady  Euphrosyne  and  her  super- 
cilious smile  vanished  in  a  black 
gulf;  everything  and  every  one 
vanished,  and  in  the  whole  vast, 
snow-coloured  world  there  was  no 
one  real  but  this  inexorable  snow- 
man and  this  foolish  snow-woman. 
"  Stop  !  "  she  cried,  indistinctly, 
"  Peter,  stop  !  "  Then,  as  he  turned 
and  stood  looking  at  her  gravely, 
and  waiting  for  her  decision,  she 
made  two  steps  towards  him. 
"Take  me,  Peter,"  she  faltered; 
"  take  me.  I  have  nothing  of  my 
own,  not  even  my  heart,  for  that 
was  yours  long  ago.  I  will  owe 
everything  to  you.  Peter,  take 
me,  beggar  as  I  am  ! " 


CHAPTER    XLIV. "NEW    YORK.' 


"  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears." 


The  sun  was  making  its  exit 
from  the  skies  in  a  glow  of  sombre 
magnificence,  a  pageantry  of  orange 
and  grey.  Grey  vapours,  warmed 
by  a  smouldering  fire  of  orange, 
grey  mountains  reflected  in  orange 
lakes,  grey  islands  floating  in  orange 
seas.  Over  the  snow-covered  ground 
the  orange  light  glanced,  strewing 
the  white  carpet  with  stains  of 
gold;  through  the  window  of  the 
ruined  engine-house  it  glowed,  as 
through  the  empty  socket  of  a 
sightless  eye ;  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  it  lay,  binding  that  granite 
brow  with  a  dazzling  band ;  over 
the  little  frozen  pools  it  slid, 
polishing  them  for  a  moment  into 
the  brilliancy  of  cut  jewels.  It 
was  the  hour  when  foxes  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  their  holes  and  rab- 
bits to  their  burrows ;  when  sea- 
gulls seek  their  nooks  in  the  rocks, 


and  when  fowls  begin  to  jostle 
.  each  other  for  the  best  place  on 
the  perch ;  when  many  a  dog  drags 
himself  sleepily  into  his  kennel, 
and  many  a  cat  stretches  herself 
on  the  hearth-rug,  or  curls  herself 
into  her  basket. 

But  what  of  the  unhappy  cat  to 
whom  the  existence  of  either  a 
hearth-rug  or  a  basket  is  now  no 
more  than  an  aching  memory? 
who  is  acquainted,  indeed,  with 
such  things  as  saucers,  and  with 
such  delicacies  as  cream,  but  who 
has  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  re- 
newing that  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance 1  In  the  thin  and  shabby, 
dirtily  white,  raggedly  fluffy  ani- 
mal that  crouched,  shivering,  upon 
the  doorstep  of  Samuel  Foote's 
abandoned  dwelling-house,  who  in- 
deed would  have  recognised  the 
once  so  magnificent  New  York  ? 
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Furze  and  bramble  thorns  had 
done  what  they  could  to  tear  to 
tatters  that  once  so  silky  fur; 
cruel  stones  had  cut  the  soft  paws, 
hunger  had  shrivelled  the  plump 
flesh,  cold  had  stiffened  the  supple 
joints,  terror  and  anxiety  had  dis- 
tended the  blue  eyes  into  a  piteous 
stare.  A  diet  of  birds  may,  of 
course,  be  nourishing,  but  only 
when  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  and  this  particular  white 
cat,  having  since  the  earliest  re- 
collections of  its  kittenhood  led  a 
life  of  modest  but  secure  comforts, 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  feel  your  mouth  water  at 
sight  of  a  fat  sparrow,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  secure  that  fat 
sparrow  for  your  dinner.  As  for 
field-mice,  they  were  all  lying  snug 
in  their  holes,  locked  in  the  arms 
of  their  winter-sleep,  so  no  chance 
of  variety  in  the  meagre  diet  was 
to  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter. 
Everything  that  had  a  hole  was 
lying  in  it,  or  wending  its  way 
towards  it ;  everything  that  had 
a  nest  was  nestling  into  it  just 
now.  Alone  upon  this  wide  hill- 
side the  white  cat  sat  upon  the 
doorstep,  —  homeless  ;  the  more 
acutely  homeless,  perhaps,  for 
crouching  beside  the  door  of 
what  had  once  been  home. 

It  was  close  upon  a  week  now 
since  this  doorstep  had  been  all 
that  remained  to  New  York  of 
home ;  but  it  was  not  upon  this 
doorstep  alone  that  the  week  had 
been  passed.  Rather  the  time 
had  been  divided  between  this 
spot  and  another,  whose  rival 
claims  were  the  cause  of  many 
weary  pilgrimages  to  and  fro. 
That  he  had  not  yet  died  of  the 
cold  was  in  all  probability  owing 
to  these  journeys  backwards  and 
forwards,  even  more  than  to  what 
remained  to  him  of  his  long-haired 
coat.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  spots  to  cling  to. 


There  was  much  to  be  said  for  the 
doorstep ;  for  behind  those  boards 
there  lay  so  many  memories,  shut 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  box.  What 
happy  moments  had  not  been  spent 
in  there,  chasing  some  fugitive  bob- 
bin of  thread  that  rolled  oppor- 
tunely from  the  table,  or  clawing 
at  a  dangling  boot-tag  which  hap- 
pened to  hang  at  a  convenient 
height.  Then,  when  the  age  for 
these  frivolities  had  been  out- 
grown, what  peaceful  snatches  of 
slumber  had  been  enjoyed  before 
the  fire,  or  among  the  half-com- 
pleted boots !  with  what  skilful 
evolutions  each  one  of  those  crowd- 
ed wooden  shelves  on  the  wall  had 
been  trodden,  with  never  so  much 
as  a  packet  of  needles  displaced,  or 
a  grease-pot  upset ! 

Yes,  there  certainly  was  much 
to  be  said  for  the  doorstep.  And 
yet  the  other  spot  had  its  attrac- 
tion too  \  a  more  fearful  fascina- 
tion of  its  own.  Every  now  and 
then,  therefore,  it  came  about  that 
the  white  watcher  would  rise  from 
his  post  and  steal  off  towards  the 
steep  flank  of  the  hill  which  at  a 
few  hundred  paces  from  the  old 
buildings  rose  with  a  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  sharpness.  Impossible 
to  stay  away  long  from  the  secret 
that  was  hidden  in  that  dark  re- 
cess of  the  mountain ;  useless  to 
attempt  to  sit  for  any  length  of 
time  peacefully  on  the  doorstep, 
without  ascertaining  whether  that 
other  spot  was  still  the  same  as  it 
had  been  ten  minutes  ago,  whether 
there  was  no  change  about  that 
stiff,  horrifying,  inexplicable  thing 
that  lay  there  so  immovable,  and 
that  was  at  once  so  familiar  and 
so  strange.  Once  or  twice,  too,  in 
the  course  of  this  week,  the  white 
cat  had  flown  from  this  spot  to  the 
other  as  towards  a  refuge, — scared 
away  from  the  doorstep  by  the 
appearance  of  strange  figures,  men 
who  came  to  hammer  at  the  door 
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and  at  the  windows,  even  to  break 
their  way  into  the  house,  and  to 
come  out  talking  volubly  and  ges- 
ticulating in  what  looked  like  ex- 
cited disappointment.  They  had 
appeared  at  various  times  of  day, 
at  morning,  at  noon, — and  oh,  ye 
guardian  spirits  of  homeless  wan- 
derers, was  even  this  sweet  hour 
not  sacred  from  their  intrusion1? 
Were  those  two  fresh  samples  of 
the  enemy  looming  round  the 
corner  of  the  engine-house,  just  as 
the  doorstep  had  been  reached  and 
once  more  taken  possession  of  ? 

New  York  had  dined  off  one 
very  thin  robin  that  day,  and  he 
had  torn  out  one  of  his  claws  in 
an  attempt  to  climb  a  sharp  rock 
in  pursuit  of  another.  He  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  appearance 
of  these  two  lads  on  the  scene,  but 
at  the  same  time  exceedingly  in- 
disposed to  disturb  himself  again 
on  so  short  a  notice.  For  a  moment 
he  nursed  the  vain  hope  of  remain- 
ing unobserved,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  A  second  glance  had 
told  the  unhappy  cat  that  this 
case  was  likely  to  be  an  aggravated 
one.  Deep  as  had  been  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  life,  New  York  knew 
the  natural  enemy  of  his  race 
when  he  saw  him ;  a  painful  ex- 
perience had  long  ago  taught  him 
that  human  beings  of  this  size 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  bul- 
lying anything  that  has  four  legs 
and  can  be  hit  with  a  stone.  A 
big  and  sharp  one  whizzed  through 
the  air  -  and  fell  beside  him  at  this 
very  moment ;  and,  limping  off 
the  doorstep,  the  white  cat  hobbled 
sadly  across  the  snow  and  towards 
his  place  of  refuge,  as  fast  as  the 
wounded  paw  would  let  him. 

"Bet  ye  a  ha'penny  I'll  hit 
him  afore  ye  do,"  said  Bob  to 
Will. 

"  Done  !  "  said  Will,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  bigger  and  heavier  stone  ; 


but  it  fell  ahead  of  the  limping 
cat  this  time ;  and  failure  produc- 
ing excitement  and  rivalry  devel- 
oping determination,  both  lads  had 
very  soon  freed  themselves  of  the 
bundles  of  dead  furze  they  had 
been  carrying  homeward,  and  were 
in  hot  and  emulous  pursuit  of  their 
quarry. 

Is  it  a  fine  spirit  of  sport  or  is 
it  a  base  spirit  of  brutality  that 
makes  us  so  loath  to  be  beaten  in 
the  pursuit  of  anything  that  we 
have  once  undertaken  to  chase? 
Neither  of  those  boys  wanted  that 
cat  in  the  smallest  degree ;  neither 
would  have  gained  anything  by  its 
possession,  nor  lost  anything  by 
its  loss.  They  had  no  gastronomic 
object  in  view,  for  neither  Bob 
nor  Will  were  acquainted  with 
either  boiled  or  roast  cat ;  they 
were  making  themselves  hot  and 
breathless  only  for  "the  fun  of 
the  thing,"  and  perhaps  also  partly 
because  they  ought  to  have  been 
cutting  more  furze  for  their  pa- 
rents' winter  stack. 

"  He's  gone  clean  into  the 
ground,"  gasped  Bob,  staring  at 
the  face  of  a  rock  into  which  the 
white  cat  had  to  all  appearance 
bodily  vanished. 

"No,"  said  Will,  parting  the 
loops  of  bramble  that  hung  in  a 
knotted  and  twisted  curtain  from 
the  ledge  above  ;  "  he's  gone  into 
a  hole,  and  it's  big  enough  for  us 
to  go  into  after  him." 

"  It's  a  cave,"  said  Bob. 

"  It's  a  cave  that's  uncommon 
like  a  passage,  then,"  said  Will. 
"  Why,  it's  one  of  the  old  Tally-ho 
workings ;  it  goes  right  into  the 
hill,  and  there's  the  cat  slinking 
on  ahead."  And  they  pressed  on 
deeper  into  this  cavernous  dungeon, 
heedless  of  possible  pitfalls  and 
reckless  as  to  the  fact  that  a  dozen 
lucifer  -  matches  was  all  that  re- 
mained them  from  the  kindling  of 
their  camp-fire  on  the  hills.  For 
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the  first  hundred  yards  or  so 
they  had  indeed  no  need  of  their 
matches,  for  here  the  crust  of  rock 
above  their  heads  was  at  intervals 
rent  asunder,  disclosing  patches  of 
sky,  cut  into  whatever  pattern  the 
opening  in  the  rocks  afforded,  and 
admitting  rays  of  uncertain  light, 
from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
they  could  without  much  difficulty 
guide  themselves. 

It  was  when  passing  under  these 
impromptu  light-holes  that  the  two 
young  adventurers  had  their  best 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  sort 
of  place  they  were  in.  Up  there 
near  the  daylight  there  were  narrow 
ledges,  tufted  and  cushioned  some- 
times with  snow,  but  in  more  shel- 
tered spots  fringed  with  tiny  ferns 
that  were  yet  green.  From  one  of 
those  upper  ledges  a  furze-bush  had 
fallen,  uprooted  most  likely  by  its 
own  weight,  and  now  lay,  a  shriv- 
elled brown  ball,  in  the  passage 
below.  The  rough-hewn  walls  of 
rock  were  green  and  glistening 
with  ooze;  great  patches  of  mildew 
clung  everywhere  to  the  stone,  like 
daubs  of  some  bright  metallic  paint, 
or  like  smooth  pieces  of  velvet 
studded  profusely  with  the  tiniest 
beads  of  water,  as  thick  as  they 
could  crowd.  The  presence  of 
water  was  indeed  manifest  every- 
where. "When  they  could  no 
longer  see  it  they  could  hear  it, 
trickling  or  dripping,  whispering 
or  gurgling,  sometimes  close  at 
hand,  sometimes  far  off  in  the 
many  deserted  passages  of  the 
abandoned  mine.  And  still  they 
pushed  on,  splashing  through  the 
pools,  clambering  over  the  fallen 
blocks,  almost  oblivious  now  of  the 
original  object  of  their  pursuit,  but 
led  on  by  the  excitement  of  their 
discovery,  and  by  that  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  find  out  what  "  lies 
beyond  "  which  is  more  or  less  im- 


planted in  every  human  breast. 
Once  or  twice  the  passage  branched 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  some- 
times they  could  hear  the  whir  of 
wings  in  a  side-drift,  or  catch  the 
nutter  of  some  startled  bird  which 
their  echoing  steps  had  frightened 
from  its  nest  somewhere  away 
in  the  darkness.  Most  of  the 
entrances  were  so  blocked  with 
stones  and  choked  with  fallen 
rubbish  as  to  be  inaccessible,  and 
yet  at  every  cross-way  they  came 
to  there  was  always  one  passage 
which  appeared  to  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other  partially  cleared 
of  its  encumbrances,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
choice  of  ways.  And  groping  on 
in  this  fashion  with  their  store  of 
matches  grown  very  low  indeed, 
they  found  themselves  suddenly 
brought  up  by  an  obstacle  in  their 
path.  The  foremost  of  the  two 
lads  had  stumbled  over  something 
that  lay  straight  across  the  passage. 
Also  there  was  a  strange  splutter- 
ing and  hissing  noise,  and  the  gleam 
of  two  fiery  lights  that  shone  like 
burning  coals  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

Another  match  was  struck,  and 
having  stooped  towards  the  object 
'on  the  ground,  the  boys,  with  a 
yell  of  terror,  started  upright  again, 
and  stared  into  each  other's  horror- 
stricken  eyes.  For  there,  on  the 
floor  of  the  old  mine,  with  his  pick 
in  his  hand  and  his  broken  lantern 
beside  'him,  lay  Samuel  Foote,  the 
"  outlandish  bootmaker,"  the  miss- 
ing diamond-thief,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  the  country  a 
week  ago.  Across  his  dead  body 
the  half-starved  cat  stood  at  bay, 
and  at  his  head,  still  fresh  from 
the  strokes  of  the  pick,  glittered 
the  vein  of  copper  that  had  for  so 
long  been  the  cherished  secret  of 
his  life. 
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CHAPTER     XLV. — CONCLUSION. 


"  Time,  which  none  can  bind, 
"While  flowing  fast  away  leaves  Love  behind." 


It  was  spring  again  at  Kippen- 
dale,  the  second  spring  since  the 
drowning  of  the  Bluebell  mines. 
The  green  avenue  showed  symp- 
toms of  becoming  green  once  more, 
the  ribbon  border  curved  once 
more  along  the  grass,  the  hya- 
cinths flashed  behind  the  conserva- 
tory panes.  Nothing  to  show  that 
there  had  ever  been  a  dismal  blank 
in  the  annals  of  Kippendale. 

Spring  at  Gullyscoombe,  too ; 
for  spring  comes  to  Gullyscoombe 
as  well  as  to  any  other  place,  though 
it  comes  in  a  guise  and  in  a  shape 
of  its  own.  The  tyrant  breeze, 
blustering  over  the  hills,  might 
natter  itself  that  it  had  things  all 
its  own  way,  but  this  time  the  reign- 
ing despot  flattered  himself  just  a 
little  too  much  ;  for  though,  on  the 
face  of  it,  his  authority  was  un- 
questioned, and  the  open  rebellion 
of  bramble  and  furze  was  put  down 
without  much  difficulty  wherever 
it  broke  out,  yet  all  the  time,  hid- 
den away  in  the  many  clefts  of  the 
ground,  there  were  countless  sly ' 
conspiracies  being  hatched.  There, 
in  the  shelter  of  the  winding  ravines, 
while  the  blast  stormed  past  over 
their  heads,  juicy  green  leaves  dared 
to  spread  themselves  up  and  down 
the  banks,  the  small  celandine 
turned  up  its  pert  face  to  the  light, 
and  the  yellow  primrose  peaceful- 
ly reared  whole  families  of  buds, 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  tyrant. 

A  new  engine-house  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  old  Tally-ho 
mine,  and  there  is  noise  and  move- 
ment around  it  all  day  long — trucks 
running,  wheels  turning,  buckets 
swinging,  and  men  and  women  at 
work  above  the  earth  and  below  it. 

The  discovery  of   the   body  of 


Christopher  Swan,  starved  to  death 
in  the  hiding-place  whither  in  his 
imbecile  terror  he  had  fled  (for 
fear,  no  doubt,  of  being  made  "a 
job  of,"  as  Adam  had  exultant- 
ly threatened),  had  been  equally 
the  discovery  of  that  long-sought 
vein  of  copper  popularly  known 
as  "  Swan's  Copper,"  which  had 
caused  so  much  heartache  and 
bitter  disappointment.  In  all  the 
surmises  that  had  been  started  con- 
cerning it — in  all  the  possibilities 
canvassed, — it  had  never  occurred 
to  any  one  of  the  surmisers  that 
the  vein  they  were  wandering  over 
hill  and  dale  in  search  of  was  all 
the  time  safely  stored  away  in  one 
of  the  side-drifts  of  the  old  and 
despised  Tally-ho  mine.  Even 
after  Christopher's  identification 
by  Adam,  people  had  been  a  great 
deal  too  busy  starting  wild  con- 
jectures as  to  the  fugitive  to  give 
any  attention  to  the  simple  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  his  presence  at  Tally-ho,  which 
now  appeared  so  exceedingly — even 
humiliatingly — obvious.  We  are 
often  so  taken  up  with  scanning 
the  horizon,  that  we  look  right 
away  over  the  head  of  the  expla- 
nation that  is  staring  us  in  the 
face  the  whole  time  not  a  yard 
away.  Tally-ho  ?  Why,  every  one 
knew  that  Tally-ho  had  from  the 
beginning  been  more  or  less  of  a 
failure  ;  that  for  years  it  had  been 
worked  at  a  loss ;  that  the  quality 
of  the  metal  had  grown  poorer  and 
poorer  with  every  barrowful  that 
was  brought  "to  grass,"  until  a 
collapse  of  one  of  the  passages  had 
been  gladly  seized  on  as  an  oppor- 
tune excuse  for  shutting  up  the 
whole  concern.  That  had  all  hap- 
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pened  somewhere  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  the  facts  were 
well  known.  There  was  just  one 
fact  that  was  not  known  at  all, 
and  that  was  the  discovery  which 
Christopher  Swan,  "the  sly  and 
sleekit  ane,"  had  shortly  ere  that 
made  of  a  distinctly  new  and  dis- 
tinctly promising  "  departure  "  in 
one  of  the  less  frequented  portions 
of  the  mine.  How,  indeed,  should 
any  one  trouble  himself  about  the 
comings  and  goings,  the  grubbings 
and  pokings  of  the  crooked,  half- 
witted lad,  who  was  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  repulsion  and  jocular- 
ity, and  who  was  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged and  unnoticed  intruder  into 
every  mine  of  the  country-side  ? 

The  rest  of  the  story,  read  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  was 
as  plain  as  daylight.  That  Chris- 
topher had  found  it  preferable  at 
the  time  to  keep  his  discovery  to 
himself,  was  only  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  system  on  which  mines 
are  commonly  worked  in  Chough- 
shire.  This  system  consists  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  mine  being 
put  up  to  auction  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  two  months,  and  let 
for  that  period  to  not  less  than 
two  men  (technically  a  "  pair  ") 
who  agree  to  work  it  for  whatever 
"  tribute  "  the  bargain  may  be 
clenched  at.  As  this  "  tribute " 
or  percentage  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  promising  or  un- 
promising nature  of  the  pitch  to 
be  let — ranging  from  as  little  as 
sixpence  to  as  much  as  thirteen 
shillings  in  the  pound — it  follows 
that  every  favourable  report  cir- 
culated about  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  mine  causes  that 
portion  to  rise  in  the  market. 
It  was  only  by  hushing  up  his 
discovery  that  Christopher  could 
hope  to  get  the  desired  pitch 
cheap  enough  to  enable  him  to 
become  comparatively  rich  within 
the  two  prescribed  months.  This 


was  the  reason  of  all  the  trouble 
he  took  to  draw  off  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  real  scene  of  his 
discovery  by  those  ostentatious 
journeyings  to  and  fro  over  the 
surface  of  the  Gullyscoombe  estate, 
flourishing  his  divining-rods,  as  it 
were,  in  the  face  of  the  credulous 
villagers;  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  idea  had  taken  root  as  to 
Christopher's  boasted  copper-vein 
being  a  discovery  in  a  totally  new 
direction,  and  entirely  unconnected 
with  any  mine  already  at  work. 
The  necessity  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  terms  of  the  system  of 
taking  at  least  one  other  man 
into  partnership,  was  so  bitter  a 
thought  to  Christopher  that  he 
put  off  the  evil  moment  until  the 
next  "  settling  -  day  "  should  be 
close  upon  him.  It  has  long  ago 
been  told  how,  before  that  day  had 
come,  events  occurred  which  forced 
him  to  fly  the  country,  leaving  his 
treasure  to  the  mercy  of  chance. 
And  now,  upon  this  same  treasure, 
is  being  built  up  the  second  prosper- 
ity of  the  House  of  Kippendale. 
A  period  of  suspense  had  first  to 
be  passed  through,  when  engineers, 
muttering  of  spurious  veins  and 
"  false  departures,"  still  withheld 
their  verdict,  and  urged,  in  pro- 
fessional language,  the  wisdom  of 
not  applying  arithmetic  to  chickens 
before  they  are  clear  of  the  egg- 
shell, or  culinary  treatment  to 
hares  that  are  still  at  large.  But 
it  was  very  soon  and  very  decis- 
ively that  the  balance  went  down 
on  the  side  of  good  luck,  and  the 
vein  was  pronounced  workable.  In 
time  it  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
this ;  and  now,  the  first  year  of  its 
activity  being  complete,  the  en- 
gineers made  bold  to  say  that  the 
memory  of  the  drowned  Bluebells 
had  reason  to  pale  beside  the 
promise  of  this  newly  resuscitated 
Tally-ho. 

Whenever  Lord  Kippendale  gets 
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a  new  assurance  of  this,  he  listens 
more  patiently  to  the  broaching  of 
business  subjects  than  he  used  to 
do  of  old.  Transplanted  back  again 
to  the  Kippendale  soil,  he  has,  out 
of  pure  gratitude  to  Providence, 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  upon 
the  altar  of  his  gratitude  many 
foxes  will  bleed.  Nor  does  he 
mean  for  a  long  time  yet  to  find 
out  what  "  next  thing"  comes  after 
the  final  shuffling  off  of  this  mor- 
tal coil. 

The  combination  of  triumphant 
circumstances  naturally  brought  a 
general  pardon  in  its  train.  Nicky's 
teeth  gleam  once  more  cheerfully 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Kippen- 
dale beeches,  and  Agnes,  groomed 
to  perfection,  shines  and  sails  along 
by  his  side,  or,  to  be  quite  truth- 
ful, at  his  heels. 

Germaine  goes  about  with  a  big 
wound  in  his  big  heart.  When 
his  turn  comes  to  marry,  he  will 
probably  select  somebody  fair  and 
unclassical,  and  exactly  the  opposite 
of  Cleopatra — or  at  least  his  idea 
of  her. 

And  Cleopatra  herself?  For 
her  Fortune's  wheel  had  held  an 
unexpected  turn  in  reserve;  "luck," 
the  world  called  it;  "degradation," 
it  was  styled  by  one  or  two  of  her 
personal  acquaintances.  It  was 
while  Maud  was  still  only  half 
recovered  from  surprise  at  herself 
and  at  the  whimsical  impulse  which 
had  caused  her  to  upset  her  own 
chances,  when  a  more  than  elderly 
tallow  -  candle  manufacturer  of 
fabulous  wealth  came  forward  and 
laid  the  produce  of  all  his  candles 
at  her  feet.  There  was  a  short 
period  of  indecision,  but  it  ended 
in  Maud's  consenting  to  become 
Mrs  Budge,  and  undertaking  the 
charge  of  the  two  Misses  Budge, 
who  had  early  been  deprived  of 
their  mother.  It  was  not  what 
she  had  once  dreamt,  of  course; 
and  despite  damask,  and  Sevres 


china,  and  liveries,  and  theatre- 
boxes,  there  were  many  moments 
when  Maud's  sensitive  nostrils 
sniffed  the  tallow-candles,  but  at 
least  it  put  an  end  to  the  "  ever- 
lasting Miss  Epperton." 

Perhaps  the  person  most  en- 
tirely taken  by  surprise  and  most 
keenly  disappointed  by  the  mar- 
riage was  Sir  Peter.  Some- 
where in  the  corners  of  his  ar- 
tist -  mind  there  had  still  existed 
a  sneaking  faith  in  Maud,  and  in 
her  power  of  yet  becoming  the 
grand  woman,  for  which  he  con- 
sidered that  Nature  had  obviously 
designed  her.  He  was  so  much 
disturbed  that  he  sent  her  a  seri- 
ous letter  on  the  subject,  receiving 
a  flippant  one  in  return.  "  Prin- 
ciples 1  Of  course,  I've  got  lots 
of  principles,"  she  wrote,  "  but  I 
don't  have  them  in  daily  use  for 
fear  of  their  wearing  out,  don't 
you  see  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
singing  that  sort  of  dirge  over 
what  you  call  the  good  part  of 
me  1  Quite  contrariwise,  sir,  you 
should  sing  a  resurrection  song.  I 
have  been  scraping  the  rust  off  my 
conscience,  and  looking  at  the 
machinery.  I  believe  the  thing 
will  work  again.  I  quite  look  for- 
ward to  indulging  my  virtuous  in- 
clinations, and  to  the  repose  of  no 
more  fibs.  You  were  misinformed 
when  you  heard  that  he  was  sixty- 
five  ;  he  will  be  sixty-eight  next 
birthday."  But  on  the  next  page 
there  was  a  just  perceptible  change 
of  mood.  "  Do  you  know  with 
what  alternative  before  my  eyes  I 
consented  to  become  Mrs  Budge? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  place 
called  Brackford  1  I  know  you 
have  not";  so  I  had  better  tell  you 
at  once  that  there  is  sucji  a  place, 
and  that  it  is  there  tKat  my  only 
near  relative,  my  father's  sister, 
lives  by  herself  in  a  '  flat.'  When 
I  am  not  visiting,  I  live  with  her ; 
when  people  cease  to  invite  me,  I 
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should  live  there  always,  always  ; 
do  you  understand  ?  There  are 
tatted  antimacassars  on  the  chairs, 
and  Berlin  wool  canary-birds  on 
the  tables,  and  you  can  always  be 
sure  of  every  dish  that  is  being 
cooked  in  every  '  flat/  whether 
above  or  below  you ;  and  some- 
times Miss  Brown  calls,  and  some- 
times Miss  Jones.  It  sounds  like 
a  paradise,  does  it  not  ?  And  it  is 
very  wonderful,  is  it  not,  that  I 
should  have  walked  round  and 
round  the  delightful  enclosure  in 
search  of  a  gate,  and,  not  find- 
ing one,  should  have  crept  away 
under  the  hedges,  even  though  I 
had  to  do  it  on  my  knees,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  whiteness  of 
my  hands?" 

In  a  blotted  postscript  there  was 
added  :  "  Make  Germaine  forget 
me  ;  make  him  forget  me  quite/' 

"  It  is  a  wicked  letter,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  as  he  tore  it  to  shreds ; 
"  and  yet  she  has  written  it  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes, — oh,  it  is  a 
great  pity !  " 

"  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
you  mean,"  said  Lady  Baby,  when 
he  made  the  remark  to  her.  She 
herself  felt  it  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  the  drops  upon  her  own 
eyelashes  betrayed,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  hold  him  to  the  artistic 
aspect  of  the  case. 

After    this    Maud    was    rarely 


mentioned  between  them  ;  her 
name  was  like  a  dark  spot  on  the 
days  of  the  past,  and  yet  not  the 
darkest  that  was  there.  One  other 
name  there  was,  unspoken  by  either, 
a  reproach  to  one  of  them,  an  in- 
delible memory  to  both.  It  lay 
between  them,  not  dividing  them, 
but  rather  drawing  her  to  him  with 
the  remorseful  gratitude  for  a  hap- 
piness so  nearly  forfeited,  so  unde- 
served ;  and  drawing  him  to  her 
with  the  yearning  instinct  of  pro- 
tection. 

When  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst  and 
his  wife  are  in  London,  there  is 
always  one  visit  which  she  pays 
without  him ;  and  though  it  is 
almost  as  painful  to  her  as  it  could 
be  to  him  to  hear  so  much  con- 
versation on  the  one  topic  of 
"  Launce,"  yet  Lady  Baby  goes 
through  with  it  for  the  comfort  of 
those  desolate,  grey  women,  who 
like  to  look  at  her  as  at  the 
thing  which  Launce  had  loved 
"too  well." 

And  now  there  is  no  more  Lady 
Baby,  but  there  is  at  Nolesworth 
Castle  a  small  bundle  of  white 
muslin  that  kicks  and  crows,  and 
about  which  Sir  Peter  pretends  to 
have  discovered  an  absurd  quantity 
of  artistic  possibilities. 

Lady  Baby  has  been  forced  to 
resign  half  of  her  title  in  favour  of 
a  claimant  with  a  better  right. 
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FOR  those  who  have  been  there, 
the  Lincolnshire  fens  have  a  strange 
fascination.  The  miles  and  miles 
of  perfectly  level  fields,  all  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  the  dykes 
and  waterways  crossing  the  land 
in  every  direction,  and  the  robust 
and  resolute  appearance  of  the 
people,  combine  to  make  the  fen 
country  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  England.  An  old  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, said,  "  This  fennie  countrie 
is  passing  rich  and  plenteous,  yea, 
and  beautiful  to  behold."  What 
he  wrote  then  holds  good  to-day. 
Kingsley  sang  its  praises  in  his 
charming  "Prose  Idylls";  and  from 
time  immemorial  people  have  re- 
corded their  impressions,  always 
deep  and  always  fresh.  Dr  Stuke- 
ley,  a  Lincolnshire  man  and  a  true 
lover  of  the  fen  district,  says,  "  It 
looks  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
summer-time.  I  have  often  con- 
sidered and  admired  the  length 
and  breadth  and  .depth  of  their 
canals,  the  vastness  of  their  gotes 
and  sluices.  But  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  life  are 
here  in  great  plenty,  and  visitants 
ever  go  away  with  a  better  opinion 
of  it  than  they  bring."  It  had 
been,  as  Kingsley  says,  "  in  the 
old  days  haunted  by  millions  of 
wild-fowl, — now  and  then  a  skein 
of  geese  paddle  hastily  out  of 
sight  round  a  mud  cape,  or  a  single 
cormorant  flaps  along  close  to  the 
water  towards  his  fishing-ground. 
Even  the  fish  are  shy  of  haunting 
a  bottom  which  shifts  with  every 
storm.  Innumerable  shrimps  are 
almost  the  only  product  of  the 
shallow  barren  sea.  Beside  all  is 
silence  and  desolation,  as  of  a 
world  waiting  to  be  made."  This 
was  in  the  far-distant  past,  before 


the  arrival  of  the  bold  fenman, 
"the  man  of  the  marshes,"  the  Vi- 
king of  Canute's  conquest,  and  the 
refugee  of  William's  conquest, — the 
men  to  whose  descendants,  mix- 
ing with  "Vermuyden's  Dutch- 
men, Huguenots  after  St  Bar- 
tholomew, and  Scotch  prisoners 
employed  by  Cromwell  on  the 
dykes  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
we  may  attribute  that  strong  Cal- 
vinistic  element  which  has  en- 
dured for  three  centuries,  and 
attribute,  too,  that  sturdy  inde- 
pendence and  self-help  which 
drove  them  of  old  out  of  Boston 
town  to  seek  their  fortunes,  first 
in  Holland,  and  then  in  Massa- 
chusetts." Perhaps  the  centre  of 
interest  is  Boston,  sometimes  called 
the  capital  of  the  fens.  It  is 
distinctly  a  place  with  a  history, 
— a  history  such  as  few  English 
towns  can  boast  of,  and  a  history 
that  has  received  but  scant  atten- 
tion. Not  that  it  teaches  any  extra- 
ordinary lessons  perhaps,  but  there 
is  something  pathetic  about  it. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the 
grand  times  when  it  was  the  third 
port  in  the  kingdom  (King  John's 
time),  and  ranked  next  after  Lon- 
don. And  there  is  the  faint  re- 
flection of  the  glory  of  the  other 
Boston. 

We  hear  so  much  of  Boston  in 
the  United  States,  of  its  culture 
and  its  commerce,  and  its  great 
men,  that  the  quiet  market-town 
in  Lincolnshire  seems  to  be  quite 
overlooked,  and  indeed  neglected. 
It  has  dropped  these  two  hundred 
years  into  a  quiet,  easy-going,  phleg- 
matic sort  of  existence,  neither 
increasing  nor  decreasing  to  any 
great  extent,  but  pursuing  an  even, 
industrious,  and,  at  times,  prosper- 
ous course ;  giving  vent  now  and 
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again  to  expressions  of  regret  for 
the  "  good  old  times,"  when  corn 
was  double  the  price  it  is  now, 
and  farms  were  all  let,  and  mar- 
ket-days were  occasions  for  heavy 
dealing  in  "  beasts "  and  sheep. 
The  people  take  life  easily.  They 
can  look  back  with  pride  on 
the  days  when  Boston  was  the 
third  port  of  England,  and  its  cus- 
tom-duties exceeded  those  of  Lon- 
don even  (1279-1288);  when  the 
quays  were  crowded  with  shipping, 
and  merchants  nocked  into  the 
town  from  all  parts  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  They  can 
look  back  to  the  time  when  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  visited  Lin- 
colnshire in  1068,  and  found  mer- 
chants trading  at  Boston  who  had 
come  from  Ypres,  Caen,  Ostend, 
and  Cologne. 

Even  at  that  early  period  the 
town  had  become  a  great  em- 
porium for  merchants.  Trading 
guilds  were  established,  as  well  as 
a  great  fair,  extending  over  several 
days  in  December ;  and  there  were 
four  religious  houses  to  keep  up 
the  tone.  Then,  as  now,  there 
was  more  money  to  be  made  in 
business  than  in  agricultural  work, 
and  the  Bostonians  seem  to  have 
grasped  that  fact  at  an  early  stage. 
They  pushed  their  trade  in  every 
direction, — wool,  corn,  wine, — 
nothing  came  amiss.  Here  they 
were  in  Boston  600  years  ago, 
before  America  was  even  thought 
of,  paying  something  like  36  per 
cent  of  the  customs  duties  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  What  a  time 
those  old  people  must  have  had  ! 
Merchants  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  buy  their  goods, 
and  even  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Shopping  was  not  in 
fashion,  as  there  were  few  or  no 
shops,  so  most  of  the  buying  was 
done  by  "  commission."  There 
are  records  how  various  religious 
houses  sent  their  friars  to  buy  at 
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the  Boston  mart.  The  canons  of 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  came  all 
the  way  to  Boston — what  a  jour- 
ney that  must  have  been  across 
the  Humber ! — to  buy  their  wine 
and  cloth,  for  in  the  compotus  of 
the  priory  is  a  yearly  account 
(1290  to  1325)  of  wine,  &c.,  bought 
apud  sanctum  Botolphum.  Com- 
missions were  also  undertaken 
for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Craven,  to  buy  stuffs  and  dresses. 

It  is  hoped  the  buyers  looked 
well  after  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  for  an  old  statute  ordains 
that  "dyed  cloth  should  be  of 
equal  quality  throughout,  and  that 
the  merchants  should  not  hang  up 
red  or  black  cloths  at  their  win- 
dows, nor  darken  them  by  pent- 
houses to  prevent  any  one  having 
a  good  light  in  buying  their 
cloths."  Shocking !  In  these 
degenerate  days  of  wooden  nut- 
megs and  paper  boots,  such  a 
statute  might  be  understood, 
but  to  learn  that  in  the  good 
old  times  these  laws  were  neces- 
sary is  a  revelation.  There  is  an 
old  comedy  by  Middleton,  "A 
Mad  World,  my  Masters,"  and 
one  of  the  characters  is  made,  to 
say,  "  Oh  !  the  honestest  thieves 
of  all  come  out  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  kindest  natured  gentle- 
men !  They'll  rob  a  man  with 
conscience ;  they  have  a  feeling  of 
what  they  go  about,  and  will  steal 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Ah, 
pitiful  gentlemen  !  "  Certainly  the 
kindest  natured  gentlemen  are  to 
be  found  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  as 
Middleton  tells  us  the  "  thieves 
came  out"  well,  we  must  assume 
there  are  none  but  honest  men 
left  now. 

The  even  tenor  of  life  in  Bos- 
ton was  sadly  upset  by  an  incident 
which  seems  to  have  done  almost 
irreparable  harm  to  the  town.  It 
earned  a  bad  name  perhaps,  and 
naturally  the  frightful  excesses 
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drove  people  away.  Stow,  the 
antiquary,  gives  an  account  of  the 
affair : — 

"  In  1287  a  Justus  was  proclaimed 
to  bee  holden  at  Buttolph's  toune,  or 
Boston,  in  the  faire  time,  whereof  one 
part  of  the  Justers  came  in  the  habit 
of  monkes  ;  the  other,  as  defendants, 
in  the  habite  of  channons.  Both  these 
sortes  of  Justers  had  covenanted,  after 
the  Justes,  to  spoyle  the  faire  ;  for 
atchieving  whereof  they  fiered  the 
towne  in  three  severall  places  on  the 
morrowe  after  Saint  James'  Day,  that 
they  might  more  freely  spoyle  and 
sacke  the  residue ;  and  whilst  the 
merchants  were  busie  to  save  their 
goods,  and  quench  the  fire,  they  were 
slaine  downe  by  the  said  Justers,  and 
their  partakers.  By  this  fiering  the 
Blacke  Friers'  church  was  burnt,  and 
almost  the  whole  towne,  so  that,  as 
it  was  said,  streames  of  gold  and  other 
mettals  molten  ran  into  the  sea.  As 
it  was  moreover  said,  that  all  the 
money  in  ready  coine  within  England, 
would  beneath  recompence  the  losse 
then  sustained.  The  captaine  of  which 
mischiefe  was  Robert  Chamberlaine, 
Esquire,  who  was  afterward  hanged, 
but  would  never  confesse  his  fel- 
lowes." 

Chamberlain's  tmeute  must  have 
done  the  place  great  injury.  But 
the  people  pulled  themselves  to- 
gether. How  they  set  to  work  to 
rebuild,  to  found  a  church,  the 
noble  pile  now  standing,  and  how 
they  brought  their  prosperity  up 
to  a  higher  pitch,  are  matters  of 
some  interest.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid, 
Boston  was  made  a  staple  town, 
and  the  Hanseatic  League  estab- 
lished a  guild.  This  League  was 
a  union  of  German  cities  for 
mutual  protection,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  their  independence. 
These  aims  appealed  to  the  sturdy 
and  freedom  -  loving  Bostonians. 
The  relations  with  the  Nether- 
lands had  always  been  close  from 
the  earliest  days,  and  the  Refor- 
mation movement  there  found  echo 


in  many  a  heart  in  Boston  town ; 
for  was  it  not  in  Holland  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  first  took  refuge 
in  their  flight  from  England? 

With  the  exception  of  one,  St 
Mary's,  all  the  guild  halls,  and  in- 
deed most  of  the  merchants'  houses, 
have  now  disappeared.  Although 
Boston  is  a  picturesque  place,  still 
there  are  few,  if  any,  really  old 
houses  left — houses  of  the  time 
when  the  town  had  not  assumed 
the  tranquil  air  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
gable  end  of  Pescod  House,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Pescod  family. 
Down  a  lane  running  off  the  mar- 
ket-place is  the  old  "bit,"  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  a  red  brick  warehouse. 
It  will  soon  disappear,  for  the  pro- 
prietor, a  bacon  merchant,  has  no 
room  to  spare,  and  utility  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

But  as  a  tremendous  balance  on 
the  other  side — as  a  plenary  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  old  dwell- 
ing-houses —  there  is  the  parish 
church  of  St  Botolph,  the  pride  of 
all  Bostonians,  and  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  visitors.  Boston 
"  stump,"  the  lofty  beacon-light  of 
the  old  days,  is  a  lasting  example 
of  grace  and  skill,  and  has  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  more  than  400 
years.  Its  great  height  of  300 
feet  is  enhanced  by  the  surround- 
ing level  country.  Miss  Ingelow, 
in  her  beautiful  poem,  the  "  High 
Tide  on  the  Lincolnshire  Coast, 
1571,"  describes  how 

"  All  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadow  mote  be  scene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away, 
The   steeple   towered  from  out   the 
greene." 

And  so  it  is  a  landmark  over  the 
whole  country-side,  and  far  out  in 
the  North  Sea  a  beacon  for  the 
toiling,  weary  fisherman.  To  at- 
tempt a  description  of  the  church, 
and  do  it  full  justice,  would  re- 
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quire  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin.  This 
much  may  be  said.  At  the  height 
of  their  prosperity  the  inhabitants 
showed  a  grateful  spirit  for  the 
blessings  bestowed.  The  expres- 
sion found  vent  in  the  building  of 
a  church,  which  they  dedicated  to 
St  Botolph,  the  patron  saint  of 
sailors, — much  of  their  wealth  and 
power  came  from  over  the  sea, 
guarded  and  guided  by  that  pro- 
tecting arm.  Dame  Margery  Tilney 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Boston  church  in  the  year  1309, 
putting  £5  upon  it,  Sir  John  Twes- 
dale,  the  vicar,  and  Richard  Stev- 
enson, doing  the  same.  Leland  said, 
"For  a  parish  church  it  is  the 
best  and  fayrest  of  al  Lincolnshire, 
and  served  so  with  singing,  and 
that  of  cunning  men,  as  no  paroche 
is  in  al  England."  They  keep  up 
this  record  in  the  present  day,  and 
have  made  the  organ,  as  the  verger 
puts  it,  "a  speciality."  How  lov- 
ingly this  beautiful  church  is  kept 
in  repair,  how  the  people  flock  to 
the  service  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  how  justly  proud  are  they  all 
of  their  steeple,  need  not  be  told 
here. 

It  is  curious  that  Boston  of  to- 
day fails  to  suggest  the  proud  posi- 
tion she  once  held.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bit  of  old  Pescod 
House,  and  some  ancient  houses 
in  Spain  Lane,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  remaining  to  tell  of  the 
wealth  and  power  once  enjoyed. 
Those  in  Spain  Lane  were  prob- 
ably the  warehouse  of  the  De 
Spayne  family,  who  are  known 
to  have  had  transactions  with  the 
guilds.  They  are  three  tumble- 
down ecclesiastical-looking  places, 
with  windows  in  odd  and  un- 
expected spots  under  the  erratic 
and  dark-coloured  roof,  and  walls 
several  feet  thick,  now  sunk  some- 
what below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment. Apparently  they  were  last 
used  as  a  corn  warehouse,  and  are 


fast  going  to  decay.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lane,  in  striking  con- 
trast, is  a  hideous  modern  mill,  of 
red  glowing  brick  without,  and  a 
never-ceasing  rumble  of  oil-crush- 
ing machinery  within. 

When  the  Reformation  came, 
Boston  suffered,  as  did  most  other 
towns ;  but  Henry  made  ample 
amends  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
in  dissolving  the  religious  houses, 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  which 
were  extensive.  He  granted  the 
town  a  charter,  with  a  mayor  and 
corporation.  The  charter  is  dated 
May  14,  1546,  and  a  copy  of  it 
hangs  in  the  city  hall  of  Boston, 
in  America,  in  a  frame  of  wood 
taken  from  old  Boston  church. 

Times  were  once  more  changing 
in  Boston — changing,  sad  to  relate, 
for  the  worse.  Fate  and  fashion 
were  against  it,  and  even  a  mayor 
and  corporation  could  do  little  to 
stay  the  downward  movement.  A 
force  was  at  work  beside  that 
which  was  regenerating  the  spirit- 
ual being  of  the  English  people — the 
force  of  the  consciousness  of  a  new 
power,  of  a  new  life.  The  dream 
of  El  Dorado  might  possibly  be 
realised  in  the  New  World.  There 
a  channel  was  opening  for  the 
energetic  and  sturdy  descendants 
of  the  Normans  and  Danes.  Their 
love  of  adventure  and  of  the  sea, 
with  its  concomitant  dangers,  had 
been  perhaps  lying  dormant  during 
those  years  of  steady  money-mak- 
ing. But  this  was  the  time,  and 
there  was  the  place.  The  New 
World  offered  no  end  of  "  openings 
for  a  young  man."  The  race  for 
wealth  began  then,  and  has  con- 
tinued, and  somehow  old  Boston 
is  left  behind. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  England  at 
one  time  was  with  Holland,  France, 
and  Flanders,  to  the  eastward; 
and  consequently,  when  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  America  were 
discovered,  the  trade-route  gradu- 
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ally  deviated.  This  and  the  state 
of  the  Witham  navigation,  which 
was  fast  silting  up,  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  merchant 
guilds,  very  nearly  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  trade  of  the 
town :  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  its  "  utter 
ruin."  They  tried  to  improve  the 
outfall  of  the  river  •  and  the  Queen 
granted  a  charter  of  Admiralty  on 
the  whole  of  the  Norman  Deeps. 
A  curious  clause  in  this  charter 
grants  the  power  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  "  punishing  all  persons  dis- 
honestly and  maliciously  rating 
upon  every  light  occasion,  which 
in  English  are  commonly  called 
scolds."  Leland  writing  about 
this  time  says  : — 

"  Botolph's  toune  stondeth  harde 
on  the  river  of  Lindis.  The  greate 
and  chifiest  parte  of  the  toune  is  on 
the  este  side  of  the  ryver,  where  is  a 
faire  market  place  and  a  crosse  with 
a  square  toure.  Al  the  buildings  of 
this  side  of  the  toune  is  fay  re,  and 
marchannts  duelle  yn  it,  and  a  Staple 
of  wulle  is  used  there.  There  is  a 
bridg  of  wood  to  cum  over  Lindis 
ynto  this  side  of  the  toune,  and  a  pile 
of  stone  set  yn  the  myddle  of  the 
ryver.  The  streame  of  yt  is  sumtymes 
as  swifte  as  it  were  an  arrow.  Mr 
Paynel,  a  gentilman  of  Boston,  tolde 
me  that  sins  that  Boston  of  old  tyme, 
at  the  great  famose  fair  there  kept, 
was  brent,  that  scant  sins  it  ever  cam 
to  the  old  Glory  and  Eiches  that  it 
had  ;  yet  sins  hath  it  beene  manyfold 
richer  then  it  is  now.  The  Staple 
and  the  Stilliard  houses  yet  ther  re- 
mayne ;  but  the  Stiliard  is  little  or 
nothing  at  all  occupied." 

The  corporation  petitioned  Par- 
liament at  this  time  to  be  "put 
among  the  decayed  towns."  Whe- 
ther this  was  from  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  shortcomings  and  an 
excess  of  modesty,  alas  !  unusual 
now  in  corporate  bodies,  or  a  legit- 


imate mode  of  escaping  an  assess- 
ment, I  know  not.  The  town 
certainly  was  on  the  decline ;  and 
after  two  hundred  years  of  com- 
parative inactivity,  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  borough  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  secure  some  return 
of  the  business  absorbed  by  power- 
ful rivals.  As  a  first  step,  docks — 
seven  acres  in  extent — have  been 
built,  and  are  now  in  full  swing. 
Vessels  from  Norway  with  colliery 
props  and  timber,  coasting-steamers 
from  London,  and  trading-steamers 
from  the  German  ports,  bring  back 
an  air  of  life  and  bustle.  The  new 
fleet  of  steam -trawlers  are  con- 
stantly in  from  the  North  Sea 
fishing-grounds,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  trade  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward  with  the  Midland  towns. 
The  position  of  Boston  is  most 
favourable  for  quick  communica- 
tion with  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
and  other  towns,  which  are  large 
consumers  of  German  goods,  fish, 
and  Continental  produce  generally. 
On  these  enterprises,  and  the  re- 
sults so  far,  the  good  folk  of  Boston 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  and  to  presume  that 
there  will  be  a  generous  return  for 
the  money  so  wisely  and  so  pluckily 
laid  out. 

By  the  part  Boston  played  in 
the  Civil  War,  admirers  of  "  that 
great  soul,  Charles  I.,"  as  Dr 
Stukeley  calls  him,  will  doubtless 
be  shocked  and  grieved.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Charles  at- 
tempted to  put  a  garrison  into  the 
town.  Little  sympathy  was  shown 
him,  and  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected much,  seeing  that  he  had 
put  their  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  their  trial  at  Grantham, 
for  having  sided  with  his  op- 
ponents. On  the  whole,  Lincoln- 
shire was  for  the  Parliamentarians. 
A  newspaper  of  the  day  says : 
"The  Cavaliers  were  quite  cashiered 
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in  Lincolnshire.  Boston  was  well 
fortified  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey  intended 
shortly  to  besiege  that  town,  owing 
it  a  great  grudge  for  having  seized 
some  ships  laden  with  corn  from 
Holland,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  very  roughly  enter- 
tained." In  July  1642,  Charles 
remonstrated  with  the  Bostonians 
for  mustering  and  training  men, 
and  also  for  expressing  their  deter- 
mination to  resist  any  landing  of 
forces.  To  this  they  reply  :  "  They 
were  not  in  fear  of  any  forces 
coming  to  their  town,  and  there- 
fore did  not  conceive  need  of  any 
to  be  sent  thither.  As  to  training 
of  men  within  the  borough,  they 
conceive  they  have  already  satisfied 
his  Majesty  concerning  the  same." 
And  again,  when  the  King  de- 
mands the  release  of  prisoners  : 
"They  were  shipped  in  a  good 
vessel,  and  sent  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  the  King  need  not 
doubt  the  affections  of  the  town, 
to  serve  him  and  his  Parliament." 
His  Majesty  is  much  incensed  at 
this,  and  issues  warrants  through- 
out Lincolnshire  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  one  to  aid  and  assist 
town."  A  Royalist  journal 
says  :  "  The  gentry  of  Lincolnshire 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of 
vlefence  against  the  rebels,  of  whom 
that  county  was  now  wholly  cleared, 
o^cept  Boston."  And  "except 
Boston,"  it  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Cromwell  spent 
the  night  in  Boston  before  the 
battle  of  Winceby,  and  the  resi-. 
dence  of  his  soldiers  gave  a  cer- 
tain tone  to  the  people ;  for  in  the 
'  Life  of  Nicolas  Ferrers,'  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1646,  writes 
— "  I  am  just  come  from  Boston, 
where  I  was  used  very  coarsely." 
Charles  II.  made  some  sweeping 
reforms  in  the  corporation,  putting 
some  of  his  own  creatures  in. 
This  explains  the  extraordinary 


address  voted  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Eyehouse  Plot :  "  They  are 
filled  with  horror  and  amazement 
by  that  late  horrid  and  hellish 
conspiracy  made  by  persons  of 
fanatical  and  republican  prin- 
ciples." A  change,  indeed,  from 
the  democratic  opinions  expressed 
in  former  years. 

When  the  interest  in  wine  and 
wool  had  ceased,  and  most  of  the 
trade  had  gone  elsewhere,  Boston 
retired,  and  settled  down  to  a 
steady  life  of  politics  and  literature 
in  a  small  way.  Maurice  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  well-known  Spald- 
ing  Society  of  Gentlemen,  in  one 
of  his  letters  tells  us  :  "  Here  is  a 
society  forming  on  a  literary  design 
at  Boston,  different  from  a  divid- 
ing book  club  they  had  here, 
wherein  they  bought  pamphlets, 
dined  together  monthly,  and 
divided  the  spoil  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  might  furnish  them 
with  waste -paper  until  a  new 
division  came."  Johnson  chooses 
to  be  sarcastic.  His  own  Society, 
which  he  founded  in  1710,  "met 
at  a  coffee-house  to  pass  away  an 
hour  in  literary  conversation  and 
reading  some  new  publication." 
They  began  with  the  '  Tatler.' 
Addison,  Steele,  and  others  cor- 
responded with  the  Society.  "  We 
deal,"  says  Johnson,  "in  all  arts 
and  sciences,  and  exclude  nothing 
from  our  conversation  but  politics, 
which  would  throw  us  all  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder."  But  Boston 
people  held  aloof.  Why  should 
they  join  the  Spalding  Society 
which  discarded  politics,  when  pol- 
itics were  the  very  breath  of  their 
life? 

The  records  of  the  corporation 
throw  light  on  the  inner  life  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  fairly  well-to-do 
corporation,  and  certainly  stinted 
neither  itself  nor  its  friends. 
Widows  of  aldermen  with  a  lim- 
ited income  were  allowed  salaries. 
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They  gave  their  cook  as  large  a 
salary  as  they  gave  their  recorder. 
They  had  their  feasts  at  fixed 
periods ;  and  celebrities  were  enter- 
tained now  and  again.  They  voted 
the  freedom  of  the  borough  to  Mr 
Pitt,  "as  a  public  testimony  of 
regard  for  his  uncorrupt  and  honest 
conduct  during  his  very  short  but 
truly  honourable  administration." 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Lincoln- 
shire man,  received  the  same 
honour.  They  redeemed  "  Sir 
Thomas  Monson's  love  and  friend- 
ship "  by  voting  him  the  sum  of 
,£6,  13s.  4d.,  "because  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  be  gotten,  though  many 
means  by  friends  hathe  heretofore 
been  used  for  the  same."  They 
lent  their  "wellkyn  of  brasse"  to 
Lord  Clynton  for  "  his  necessaire, 
according  to  his  desire."  What 
Lord  Clynton  wanted  this  welkin 
for  nobody  knows.  The  mayor 
of  1652  spent  15s.  4d.  at  the 
"  Peacock,"  "  when  we  went  about 
the  town  seeking  for  vagrants  and 
fanatics."  Delightful !  And  the 
best  day's  work  the  old  corpora- 
tion ever  did  was  when  they  "  paid 
some  musicians  Is.  4d.  to  rid  them 
out  of  the  town." 

All  these  weighty  matters  had 
been  settled  in  a  building  once  the 
hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  and  the  only  guild  hall  left. 
The  place  had  come  into  their 
possession  by  a  grant  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  was  one  amongst  many 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  her 
Majesty.  She  gave  them  the 
Erection  Lands,  over  200  acres, 
in  order  to  better  support  the 
bridge  and  port,  and  establish 
and  maintain  a  free  grammar- 
school.  The  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  the  following  reign,  and  is 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  A  step 
or  two  beyond  the  end  of  Spain 
Lane  is  the  Town  Hall,  the  hall  of 
the  Guild  above  mentioned,  given 


up  now  to  board  meetings,  Univer- 
sity local  examinations,  lectures, 
and  other  "  dry  bones."  The  place 
is  full  of  old  associations,  and  many 
curious  relics  are  shown  to  the  visi- 
tor. The  rooms  have  the  familiar 
appearance  of  all  board  rooms. 
A  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
by  Phillips,  hangs  on  the  walls. 
An  old  iron  chest  with  a  compli- 
cation of  five  locks,  a  couple  of 
cannon  sent  down  for  the  defence 
of  the  town  during  the  Civil  War, 
stamped  with  the  rose  and  crown 
and  C.R.,  the  cells  of  the  old  jail, 
and  the  old-time  kitchen  fireplaces 
where  they  cooked  the  corporation 
feasts,  should  not  be  missed. 

The  worthies  of  Boston,  and  the 
great  names  connected  therewith, 
make  a  long  list,  which  I  am  loth 
to  curtail.  There  are  the  Irbys, 
so  long  and  honourably  associ- 
ated with  Lincolnshire  ;  there  is 
John  Foxe,  '  The  Book  of  Martyrs,' 
a  native  of  the  place ;  there  is  Dr 
John  Cotton,  a  name  dear  to  all 
Bostonians,  whether  in  England  or 
in  America ;  there  are  the  Tilneys, 
a  handsome  race  judging  from 
Skel ton's  '  Garlande  of  Laurell,' 
for  of  the  eleven  English  ladies 
whose  beauty  and  virtue  he  sings, 
three  belong  to  the  family  of 
Tilney.  Whether  it  is  the  keen 
air  of  the  North  Sea,  or  the  quiCo 
happy  life  they  lead,  or  both,  cer- 
tainly the  girls  of  to-day  can  hold 
their  own  with  any  English  town. 
Reader,  go  and  see  for  yourself. 

There  is  limited  space  here  for 
the  names  of  Boston  men  who 
have  helped  to  make  England  and 
Lincolnshire  famous.  And  not  the 
least  are  the  Husseys.  The  most 
famous  perhaps  is  Sir  John,  who,  be- 
coming high  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  ambassador  for  Henry  VIII.  to 
treat  with  the  Hanse  towns,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Hussey.  He  lost  his  head,  though, 
and  his  house  and  lands  at  Boston. 
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The  latter  became  the  property  of 
the  corporation.  Nothing  remains 
of  Hussey  Hall,  save  the  founda- 
tions of  the  enclosure  and  the 
tower.  The  approach  is  through 
a  woodyard,  past  the  grammar- 
school,  where  you  come  upon  this 
solid  piece  of  brick-work  stranded 
in  the  middle  of  a  field.  The 
whirl  and  whir  of  business  passed 
along  years  ago,  and  the  only 
sounds  that  disturb  the  quiet  of 
Hussey  Tower  are  the  shouts  of 
the  men  at  work  on  the  river, 
and  the  nervous,  energetic  "  tcklll, 
tcklll,  tcklll,"  of  the  saw  in  the 
woodyard. 

The  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  their  early 
struggles  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  foundation  of  modern  Boston, 
are  matters  of  history.  The  story 
of  the  persecution  and  flight  of 
Dr  John  Cotton,  the  vicar,  cannot 
have  a  place  here.  Though  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  that  Bos- 
ton received  its  name  in  compli- 
ment to  Cotton,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  name,  chosen  in  honour 
of  Isaac  Johnson,  had  been  adopted 
some  three  years  before  Cotton 
arrived  out  there  in  Massachusetts. 
The  former  had  married  the  Lady 
Arabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  went  out  with  Ather- 
ton  Hough,  who  had  been  mayor 
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of  the  borough,  and  with  Thomas 
Leverett,  who  had  been  an  alder- 
man. In  restoring  a  chapel  in  St 
Botolph's  Church,  and  dedicating 
it  to  Cotton,  the  Americans  paid 
a  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Constant 
communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  towns,  the  mayors  exchanging 
messages  every  year,  besides  num- 
bers of  Americans  running  over 
to  see  the  "old  place." 

And  to  its  modern  aspect  little 
space  can  be  devoted.  There  are 
plenty  of  «  bits  "  to  attract  the 
artist  and  the  antiquary.  It  is 
picturesque  with  its  Dutch-looking 
market-place,  and  its  huge  grain 
warehouses,  down  by  the  winding 
river — standing  memorials  of  Bos- 
ton's better  days.  People  are  apt 
to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  to 
see  the  church  is  to  see  all.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  There  is  the  tidal  river, 
and  that  of  itself  is  a  constant 
source  of  interest.  There  is  the 
excitement  of  a  market  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  with 
crowds  of  farmers  and  flocks  of 
sheep ;  and  there  is  the  steeple 
towering  above  all,  like  a  prin- 
cess among  that  company  of  fair 
ladies,  the  churches  of  the  eastern 
counties. 

JOHN  E.  LOCKING. 
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CHARLES  MACKAY'S  LAST  POEM. 

CHARLES  MACK  AY,  the  eminent  poet  and  journalist,  died  in  London  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1889.  Up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
December  22,  he  was  engaged  in  reading  the  '  Life  and  Works  of 
Robert  Burns,'  his  favourite  author,  and  during  that  day  he  seems  to 
have  whiled  away  the  time  by  the  composition  of  the  following  graceful 
stanzas,  written  in  the  Scottish  manner,  his  love  for  his  native  country 
and  dialect  being  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics.  Finishing  the 
poem,  he  dated  it,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  handwriting,  "  Dec.  22, 
1889,"  and  then  went  quietly  to  the  bed  from  which,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  he  was  never  again  to  rise.  He  passed  away  peacefully  on  the 
Tuesday  morning,  unconscious  of  suffering,  his  face  in  death  assuming  a 
singularly  impressive  look  of  wisdom  and  placidity,  one  curious  circum- 
stance being  that  the  right  hand  which  had  written  so  much  and  so 
unweariedly,  folded  itself,  in  the  last  long  sleep,  into  the  customary  posi- 
tion for  holding  the  pen,  and  so  remained.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
poem  here  published,  touchingly  imply  the  poet's  instinctive  spiritual 
sense  of  his  approaching  release  from  all  earthly  labour. — M.  M. 

[The  above  note,  by  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  poet,  relates  so 
simply  and  touchingly  the  circumstances  under  which  his  last  poem  was 
written,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  further  comment,  except  to  say 
that  Dr  Mackay  was  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  contributors  to  '  Maga,' 
to  which  he  sent  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  were  highly  appreciated. — ED.  B.  M.] 


"  MY   WIFE'S   A   WINSOME    WEE    THING."  l 


MY  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing, 

Wed  twenty  years  or  mair, 
And  aye  the  bonnier  growing, 

As  baith  mine  eyes  declare. 
'Tis  love  that  made  her  bonnie, 

And  love  that  keeps  her  sae, 
In  spite  o'  Time  and  Fortune, 

On  Life's  uncannie  way. 


1  The  title  alone  of  this  poem,  but  neither  the  idea  nor  the  treatment,  is 
borrowed  from  Robert  Burns. — AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 
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ii. 


Love  scares  awa'  the  wrinkles 

From  aff  her  smooth  white  brow, 
And  duty  done  through  good  and  ill 

Aye  keeps  her  conscience  true, — 
And  yields  her  happy  peace  of  mind, 

If  e'er  the  world  goes  wrong, 
And  turns  the  murmur  of  lament 

Into  a  cheerful  song. 


in. 


The  kisses  gather  on  her  lips 

Like  blossoms  on  the  rose, 
And  kindly  thoughts  reflect  the  light 

That  in  her  bosom  glows, — 
As  wavelets  in  a  running  stream 

Reflect  the  noontide  ray, 
And  sparkle  with  the  light  of  heaven 

When  rippling  on  their  way. 


IV. 


She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 

And  more  than  twenty  year 
She's  twined  herself  about  my  heart 

By  all  that  can  endear ; 
By  all  that  can  endear  on  earth 

Foreshadowing  things  above, 
And  lead  my  happy  soul  to  heaven, 

Rejoicing  in  her  love ! 


Dec.  22,  1889. 
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MODERN    MANNISH    MAIDENS. 


'  WHY  women  cannot  be  turned 
into  men '  was  the  title  of  an  ad- 
mirable pamphlet  we  remember  to 
have  seen  in  years  gone  by,  when 
the  Women's  Rights  movement 
first  began  to  assert  itself.  The 
brochure  was  a  good  deal  discussed 
at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable animadversion  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  which  was  not  un- 
natural. Its  main  contention, — 
while  acknowledging  the  remark- 
able aptitude  of  woman  for  the 
work  of  a  copyist,  and  for  the  as- 
similation of  other  people's  ideas, 
as  well  as  her  signal  achievements 
in  the  domain  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment,— was  to  establish  her  want 
of  inventive  originality,  and  also 
of  exactitude  in  the  working  out 
of  details.  If,  for  example,  a 
pinch  too  much  of  pepper  or  salt 
in  our  food  sufficed  to  poison  us, 
who,  it  was  asked,  would  ever 
trust  a  woman  cookl  Even  in 
their  own  special  industry,  had 
they  not  patiently  stitched  on  by 
hand  with  needle  and  thread  for 
unnumbered  centuries  till  a  man 
invented  the  sewing-machine  ?  As 
another  writer,  a  great  poet,  had 
put  it,  they  could  "  hunt  old 
trails  "  to  good  purpose,  "  but 
when  did  woman  ever  yet  in- 
vent 1 "  Given  a  cue,  and  the 
sex  was  capable  of  following  it 
out  with  marvellous  pains,  pa- 
tience, and  dexterity;  carving,  pol- 
ishing, and  refining,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  manifold  things  of 
beauty  for  the  delectation  of  man- 
kind. But,  it  was  urged,  the 
high-water  mark  of  her  mission 
was  clearly  traced  out,  insomuch 
that  it  was  made  plain  beyond  a 
doubt  that  thus  and  thus  far  she 
should  go,  and  no  farther.  Dame 
Nature,  guided  by  the  Ancient  of 


Days,  had  set  up  bounds  and  bar- 
riers, which  it  was  both  foolhardy 
and  vain  to  attempt  to  overpass, — 
barriers  in  respect  of  mental  tex- 
ture, of  physique,  of  functions, 
duties,  pastimes,  sympathies,  and 
affinities.  In  her  proper  sphere, 
it  was  contended,  woman  was  un- 
surpassable; her  path  lay  along- 
side that  of  the  man,  at  times 
touching  it  where  pursuits  could 
be  shared  in  common,  but  never- 
theless separate  and  distinctive. 
Such,  as  far  as  our  recollection 
serves,  was  the  gist  and  burden  of 
the  lesson  the  anonymous  pam- 
phleteer sought  to  convey  in  a 
brilliant  and  pointed  manner  with 
many  an  apt  illustration;  and 
its  point  was  all  the  greater  in 
that  the  author  was  understood  to 
be  a  woman. 

But,  in  the  interval,  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela.  Where  there  was 
one  who  a  score  of  years  ago  clam- 
oured for  the  newly  claimed  rights 
of  the  softer  sex,  a  dozen  will  now 
tell  you  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  these  claims  must  sooner  or 
later  be  conceded.  On  all  sides 
women  are  trying  to  compete  with 
men.  Pretty  faces  confront  us 
behind  telegraph  and  postal  coun- 
ters, the  while  deft  white  fingers 
tick  away  their  messages  of  life 
and  death,  or  daintily  distribute 
to  us  stamps  and  money-orders. 
Lady  doctors'  names  figure  on 
brass  plates  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cavendish  Square.  University 
degrees  fall  thick  on  feminine 
heads  (all  honour  to  them).  The 
Girton  girl  emulates  the  Oxonian 
in  the  liberty  accorded  to  her  at 
her  collegiate  establishment;  and 
occasionally,  if  rumour  is  to  be 
trusted,  keeps  her  dogs  and  horses 
along  with  her  terms.  At  school 
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boards  —  and  we  suppose  county 
councils  will  soon  follow  suit — 
the  "lesser  man"  sits  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  the  greater.  Ladies' 
periodicals  abound  with  diatribes 
against  the  supercilious  and  in- 
tolerable lordship  of  the  stronger 
sex,  who  are  represented  as  a  sort 
of  dull  giants  with  the  airs  of 
sultans,  by  whom  women  have 
been  overborne,  enslaved,  and  rel- 
egated to  inferior  duties,  too  long. 
A  new  social  era,  we  are  told,  a 
veritable  female  millennium,  is  at 
hand,  even  at  our  doors.  Dis- 
tinctions of  sex  are  an  old-fash- 
ioned and  exploded  nuisance, 
which  should  be  minimised  to  the 
utmost :  a  remnant  of  barbaric 
antiquity  now  practically  out  of 
date :  a  stupid  arrangement  of 
nature  out  of  touch  with  the 
march  of  liberal  ideas,  and  that 
Socialistic  equalisation  which  is 
being  preached  up  and  down  the 
country  from  a  hundred  plat- 
forms. Of  course,  "  the  old  order 
changeth";  it  ought  to  change. 
It  is  a  base  calumny  to  call 
woman  "lesser  man";  it  is  an 
impertinence  to  speak  of  her  as 
the  "fair  sex."  Apostolic  teach- 
ings, and  the  general  sense  of  the 
human  race  since  its  beginning  as 
to  the  headship  of  the  male,  are 
altogether  obsolete ;  there  is  no 
gender  in  mind  or  intellect.  This 
— with  much  more  in  the  same 
familiar  strain — is  dinned  into  us 
by  those  who  feed  their  theories 

"  In  and  out  of  place, 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man." 

Now,  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
these  days  of  struggle  of  the  fittest 
for  such  women  as  are  by  stress  of 
circumstances  compelled  to  work 
for  their  daily  bread,  nor  do  we 
consider  it  a  valid  complaint  that 
in  doing  so  some  of  them  should 


elbow  out  their  male  companions. 
It  is  a  large  and  vexed  subject, 
which  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
thresh  out  here.  We  have  merely 
indicated  its  fringe,  and  we  now 
pass  to  a  particular  sub-branch  of 
the  question,  which  we  think  at 
the  present  time  especially  merits 
attention.  It  is  this.  What  means 
this  modern  craze  for  mannish 
sports  and  mannish  ways,  which 
has  of  late  seized  upon  a  certain 
section  of  young  women  in  polite 
society ;  and  what  are  the  reason- 
able limits  that  should  be  set  to 
the  pastimes  of  womankind  ? 

Here,  again,  in  the  matter  of 
girls'  games,  this  generation  has 
taken  a  new  departure.  From 
the  time  "  when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span"  to  the  days  of  the 
Ithacan  queen  and  her  maidens, 
and,  again,  onward  almost  to 
within  living  memory,  the  warp 
and  the  woof  have  supplied  most 
of  the  occupation  for  women.  To 
the  loom  the  great  Trojan,  at  a 
critical  moment,  sent  his  devoted 
Andromache,  undying  type  of 
sweetest  womanhood,  for  consola- 
tion. And  it  has  ever  been  that 
man's  helpmeet,  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  "layeth  her  hands 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff."  But,  alas  !  this  con- 
venient employment  has  gone  out 
of  fashion ;  and  the  fine  ladies  of 
to-day  are  not  so  busied  as  were 
their  ancestresses  with  giving  meat 
to  their  households  and  learning 
up  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary 
art.  Most  of  woman's  former 
recreations,  too,  are  gone ;  neither 
would  they  any  longer  satisfy  the 
female  mind.  Joust  and  tourney 
are  departed,  and  in  place  of  being 
contented  to  watch  the  modern 
substitutes  for  these  diversions, 
the  young  maiden  of  our  time 
desires  to  enter  the  lists  herself. 
The  lyre  and  the  lute  of  old,  she 
insists,  were  all  very  well :  back- 
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gammon,  "  playinge  at  the  chesse," 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  might  do 
for  be-ruffed  and  be-furbelowed  vir- 
gins, when  they  were  not  engaged 
peering  out  upon  cavalcades  of 
armoured  men  from  castle  battle- 
ment or  turret  window.  But  for 
us  girls,  she  exclaims,  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  larger  sphere 
of  liberty,  a  greater  scope,  are 
required. 

It  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  view 
of  the  modern  maiden :  it  is  the 
length  to  which  it  is  carried  that 
we  deprecate.  By  all  means  add 
to  her  stock  of  diversions  what  you 
will,  provided  only  that  one  postu- 
late be  laid  down,  one  binding 
canon  be  observed,  whereby  each 
such  addition  shall  be  rigidly 
gauged.  And  this  is — that  no 
game  or  situation  where  girl  or 
woman  is  seen  in  public  should  be 
such  that  from  its  nature  she  is 
liable  to  pose  therein  ungracefully, 
clumsily,  or  unbecomingly. 

And  surely  this  has  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  accepted.  If  there 
be  one  unwritten  axiom  that  the 
universal  custom  of  civilised  com- 
munities has  stereotyped  into 
recognition,  it  is  that  the  gentler 
sex  must  on  all  occasions  consult 
appearances  in  a  special  manner 
not  demanded  of  men.  It  is  (or 
was)  not  only  de  rigueur  in  society 
that  woman  should  try  to  look  her 
best;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  in- 
stinct with  herself.  If  she  be  very 
woman,  it  would  seem  not  possible 
that  she  could  under  any  circum- 
stances consent  to  exhibit  herself 
in  an  ungainly  manner  before  the 
world,  least  of  all  before  men. 
She  will  never,  one  would  think, 
willingly  and  consciously  thus  do 
herself  less  than  justice.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  and  we  say  it 
with  regret,  a  fashion  has  of  late 
set  in,  which  condones  her  doing 
this ;  and,  in  certain  circles  which 


should  know  better,  she  is  allowed 
to  do  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  amusements 
open  to  girls,  which  conform  to  the 
test  we  have  named  1 

To  horsemanship  we  will  give 
the  first  place  ;  for  none,  we  think, 
will  dispute  that  a  woman  with  a 
good  seat  on  horseback  can  hardly 
appear  to  more  advantage.  If  she 
has  a  shapely  figure,  it  looks  be- 
witching :  whatever  it  be,  Madame 
Modiste  or  the  tailor  will  make 
the  most  of  it  in  a  riding-habit. 
Be  she  graceful  and  comely,  the 
comeliness,  the  grace,  the  pose  of 
the  fair  equestrian,  are  then  en- 
hanced. From  the  days  of  the 
pillion  forward,  women,  when 
mounted,  whether  exercising,  jour- 
neying, or  following  hawk  or  hound, 
have  alike  charmed  themselves  and 
the  eyes  of  men;  nor  have  there  ever 
been  wanting  in  the  hunting-field 
many  a  fair  one  with  the  wit  and 
sprightliness  and  good  looks  of 
a  Die  Vernon.  Than  riding  we 
know  of  no  exercise  more  exhil- 
arating, more  invigorating,  more 
delightful.  May  our  Cynthias  of 
the  future  rest  content  with  the 
side-saddle  and  riding-whip,  nor 
ever  be  persuaded  by  radical  re- 
formers to  adopt  mannish  modes 
of  sitting  a  horse,  whether  with 
the  aid  of  the  divided  skirt,  or 
otherwise.  Nor,  again,  let  them 
aspire  to  tent-pegging,  polo,  or 
suchlike  rougher  diversions,  which 
should  be  left  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers ! 

We  need  not  sing  the  praises 
of  good  lungs,  good  walking  and 
climbing  powers,  for  either  sex. 
As  to  these,  we  have  decidedly 
improved  upon  the  days  of  yore, 
when  the  highways  were  quag- 
mires, and  when  women,  perforce, 
spent  most  of  their  time  indoors. 
A  girl  may  give  play  to  her  pe- 
destrian capabilities,  and  trudge 
from  John  o'  Groats  to  the  Lizard, 
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or  scale  as  many  mountain-sides  as 
she  pleases,  with  her  nearest  and 
dearest,  add  roses  to  her  cheeks, 
and  borrow  a  charm  in  the  process 
mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
without  fear  of  cavil  or  remon- 
strance. 

Rowing  is  another  pursuit,  origi- 
nally, no  doubt,  taking  rank  as  a 
manly  pastime,  but  to  which,  for 
the  fair  sex,  we  take  no  exception. 
Those  of  us  who  may  have  chanced 
to  see  from  a  peaceful  river's  side, 
banked  up  with  burdocks,  rushes, 
and  yellow  irises,  a  girl's  four- 
oar  skimming  along  of  a  summer 
afternoon,  or  a  boatful  of  damsels 
splashing  the  blue  waters  by  a  sea- 
shore, would  probably  settle  in 
their  minds  that  the  handling  of 
an  oar,  like  the  bowing  of  a  violin, 
is  no  mean  set-off  to  a  symmetrical 
feminine  figure.  As  a  muscular 
exercise  it  may  of  course  be  over- 
done by  female  arms ;  but  taken 
in  moderation,  it  combines  both 
healthfulness  and  grace. 

From  rowing  we  are  naturally 
led  to  skating,  a  pastime  which 
this  generation  has  seen  advancing 
in  female  favour  by  "  leaps  and 
bounds."  Well,  its  movements — 
given  a  reasonable  proficiency  in 
the  subject  thereof — are  of  that 
gliding  and  undulating  character 
as  to  fit  to  a  nicety  the  pliant 
action  of  a  woman's  form.  Nor 
is  there  a  prettier  sight  than  a 
well-shaped  fair  expert,  in  a  be- 
coming costume,  disporting  herself 
on  the  ice  in  all  the  varied  arcana 
of  the  skater's  craft. 

What,  now,  shall  be  said  of  the 
modern  popular  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, at  once  a  recreation  and  con- 
venience to  those  who  can  afford 
no  better — cycling  1  We  will  dis- 
miss the  bicycle  from  consideration, 
as,  so  far,  the  most  enterprising  of 
females  has  abstained  for  obvious 
reasons  from  adventuring  herself 
thereon;  though  what  the  future 
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may  have  in  store  in  this  way  it 
is  hard  to  say.  It  is  with  the 
"parson's  iron  horse,"  the  tri- 
cycle, that  admirably  designed 
treadmill  so  greatly  in  vogue 
among  the  middle  classes  of  both 
sexes,  that  we  have  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  our  subject.  Can  it 
be  ridden  by  girls  and  women 
without  sacrifice  of  appearance, 
without  ungainliness  ?  Readers  of 
this  dissertation,  who  may  have  in 
mind  some  such  as  we  have  seen 
clad  in  ordinary  gown,  sometimes 
two  abreast,  sometimes  a  pair  go- 
ing tandem — bodies  bent  well  for- 
ward, knees  up  and  down  anyhow 
—  struggling  along  with  purple 
faces  and  hair  awry,  may  be  in- 
clined to  put  the  three  -  wheeled 
abomination  incontinently  out  of 
court.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  call  to  recollection  others 
in  special  long  garments  (skirts, 
we  believe,  is  the  correct  designa- 
tion), riding-habit  fashion,  who 
have  bowled  along  with  unexcep- 
tionable gait,  and  whose  company 
we  should  have  been  proud  to 
share  on  the  same  machine  along 
many  a  sweet-briery  lane  and  cross- 
country way.  Then,  again,  the 
fascinating  pace  down -hill,  not- 
withstanding that  like  many  an- 
other facilis  descensus  it  is  apt  to 
land  you  in  the  ditch, — having  ex- 
perienced it  ourselves,  we  can  for- 
give the  ladies  !  And  as  the  iron 
horse  carries  far  and  needs  no 
provender  save  oil,  we  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  so, 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  our 
countrywomen  who  use  this  vehicle 
to  attire  themselves  in  a  fitting 
habiliment,  we  will  pass  on. 

As  to  that  modern  princess  among 
games,  godsend  to  mammas,  maid- 
ens, clerics,  and  everybody  of  a 
social  turn  of  mind,  desiring  to 
combine  play  with  moderate  exer- 
tion—  which  is  alleged  to  have 
stolen  away  not  a  few  male  votar- 
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ies  from  ruder  sports — with  such 
a  host  of  fair  devotees  to  champion 
it,  what  are  we  to  add  to  the 
eulogies  of  lawn -tennis1?  If  any 
one  deserves  to  be  apotheosised 
and  his  effigy  enshrined  in  marble 
as  a  public  benefactor,  surely  it  is 
the  inventor  of  this  popular  game 
already  far  on  in  its  teens.  Well 
wot  we  of  the  time  before  its  rise, 
when  the  good  old  sport  of  archery 
was  more  or  less  put  out  of  joint  by 
that  terrible  invention  of  boredom, 
with  its  hoops,  its  roqueting,  its 
croqueting,  its  monotonous  jingle 
of  cannoning  balls,  which  used  to 
make  the  summer  afternoons  hid- 
eous. Yet  we  know  some  excel- 
lent people  who  still  swear  by 
croquet,  and  keep  lawns  trim  for 
it  alongside  the  tennis  -  courts. 
Moreover,  there  were  those  who 
claimed  for  it  that  it  promoted 
conversation  —  not  to  say  mild 
flirtation, — an  advantage  its  more 
mobile  and  engrossing  successor 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess. 
But,  as  a  translator  on  occasions 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  from 
the  female  breast  into  the  mallet, 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  that  tem- 
persome  game,  croquet,  skilful  as 
it  was,  has  been  practically  wiped 
out  by  the  superior  attractions  of 
the  tennis  net  and  racket. 

Delightful  lawn  -  tennis  !  Old, 
middle-aged,  and  young  can  par- 
ticipate in  it,  and  give  play  to 
their  limbs.  We  know  of  veter- 
ans, even  septuagenarians,  who 
may  be  seen  skipping  about  the 
courts  to  good  purpose,  renewing 
their  youth.  It  brings  the  sexes 
together  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
though  we  confess  to  personally 
preferring  a  men's  sett  of  lawn- 
tennis  to  a  mixed  one,  as  the 
former  is  generally  a  harder  fight, 
and  stiffer  exertion,  particularly 
"singles." 

But,  apropos  of  the  ladies,  is 
lawn-tennis  a  game  which  satisfies 


the  test  conditions  we  have  laid 
down  *{  Assuredly,  we  say  yes. 
There  are  reasonable  games  of  ball 
for  women,  and  there  are  unreason- 
able ones,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  To  the  aid  of  the  former  we 
can  call  up  a  prescriptive  savour 
of  remote  antiquity ;  for  was  it  not 
the  fair  Phseacian  and  her  virginal 
train  who,  as  they  cast  the  ball, 
blithely  sang,  what  time  a  mighty 
storm-tossed  hero  lay  fast  bound 
in  sleep  within  a  thicket  hard  by  1 
Moreover, 

"  There  twenty-four  fay  re  ladies  were 
A  playinge  at  the  ball," 

says  the  old  ballad ;  but  of  this 
we  may  be  quite  certain,  that  in 
neither  case  was  the  ball-game  of 
the  sort  we  are  about  to  notice, 
nor  had  it  accompaniment  of  war- 
rior, knight,  esquire,  captain  of 
high  degree,  or  any  manner  of 
man  whatsoever,  wielding  broom- 
sticks. 

But  our  laudation  of  lawn-tennis 
must  not  pass  without  a  word  of 
qualification.  Those  of  either  sex, 
especially  the  lady-players,  whose 
one  thought  is  to  "  live  up  "  to  the 
game,  and  who  play  every  day  and 
all  day,  should  beware  of  making 
themselves  bores  thereby.  As  with 
horsy  women,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  one  who  over-rides  a  hobby- 
horse, tennis-y  girls,  whose  con- 
versation morning,  noon,  and  night 
smacks  of  nothing  but  "  deuce," 
"  advantage,"  volleying,  So  -  and  - 
so's  "  form  "  of  play  good  or  bad, 
how  many  "  setts  "  were  lost  and 
won,  who  gave  a  "bisque"  here, 
and  who  got  "half-fifteen"  there, 
become  intolerable  nuisances  to 
their  neighbours.  We  would  also 
venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  accords  altogether  with  the  best 
traditions  of  women  that  they 
should  appear  as  competitors  for 
prizes  in  the  full  blaze  of  pub- 
licity at  such  places  as  Wim- 
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bledon,  Scarborough,  Leamington, 
&c.,  to  be  scrutinised,  bet  on,  and 
applauded  by  crowds  of  strangers. 
The  rose's  message  to 

"  Her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied," 

were  certainly  quite  inapplicable 
to  such ;  but  then,  alas  !  the  in- 
satiable craving  for  notoriety 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  these  days,  is  not  confined  to 
the  sterner  sex.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  latitude  must  in 
justice  be  conceded  in  this  par- 
ticular to  girls  who  are  genuine 
lovers  of  the  game,  and  excel 
in  it. 

A  further  observation  is, — there 
are  ways  and  ways  of  playing 
tennis,  and,  following  the  postu- 
late we  have  laid  down,  it  behoves 
the  softer  sex  to  pay  some  little 
deference  to  a  personable  presenta- 
tion of  themselves  even  in  that  ex- 
cellent pastime.  Nor  should  they 
forget  that  there  are  other  restrict- 
ing lines  marked  out  for  them  be- 
sides the  visible  ones  on  the  ground. 
If  taste,  as  a  recent  delightful 
writer  has  put  it,  be  the  feminine 
of  genius,  with  perhaps  equal  truth 
we  may  designate  the  feminine  of 
deportment  as  grace.  To  any  one 
who  has  watched  some  of  our  mo- 
dern maidens  plunging  awkwardly 
helter-skelter  about  the  courts,  the 
force  of  this  remark  will  be  obvious. 
Nor  is  the  tu  quoque  argument  to 
the  point  in  this  connection  ad- 
dressed to  men,  inasmuch  as  theirs 
is  not  the  canon  of  grace;  and 
in  spite  of  the  old  adage,  we  ven- 
cure  to  think  what's  sauce  for 
the  gander  is  not  always  sauce 
for  the  goose. 

Yet  another  word  before  we 
turn  from  the  amenities  of  lawn- 
tennis.  Overplay  at  this  game 
has  been  far  too  much  in  vogue 
among  ladies,  as  the  medical 
faculty  and  those  who  know  will 


tell  you.  One  cannot  expect  all 
Eve's  daughters  to  be  fashioned 
alike,  but  there  is  a  type  of  them 
one  sometimes  meets  at  garden- 
parties  that  may  be  known  at  a 
glance,  —  hard,  wooden  -  looking, 
muscular,  from  whose  figures  the 
softness  and  roundness  which 
nature  usually  associates  with 
womanhood  seem  to  have  been 
played  out.  It  is  probable  that 
any  violent  physical  exercise  of 
this  kind,  habitually  overdone, 
may  bring  the  female  form  to 
this  masculine  and  uncomely  as- 
pect, or  at  least  intensify  any 
tendency  that  way  where  it  may 
already  exist.  Further,  we  have 
been  told  of  serious  constitutional 
disturbance  having  developed  itself 
in  young  married  women  from  the 
same  cause,  overmuch  lawn-tennis  ; 
but  as  to  this  we  desire  to  speak 
with  bated  breath. 

Of  the  game  of  badminton,  re- 
suscitated battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  it  appears  to  be  a  whol- 
ly unobjectionable  and  becoming 
amusement  for  the  fair  sex,  and, 
though  only  a  feeble  prototype  of 
the  nobler  pastime  it  resembles, 
it  is  less  open  to  the  disadvantages 
of  the  latter.  Moreover,  played 
as  it  often  is  indoors,  badminton 
makes  a  capital  resource  for  winter 
or  bad  weather,  where  a  closed 
tennis-court  is  not  available. 

The  beatitudes  of  the  ancient 
and  admirable  game  of  golf  have 
been  so  recently  sung  in  the 
columns  of  '  Maga,'  that  it  will 
suffice  to  say  we  think  it  may  be 
fairly  classed  among  sports  in 
which  girls  and  women  can  take 
part  without  detriment  to  health, 
dignity,  or  grace.  Its  fascinating 
mysteries  are  now  studied  by  large 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  and,  in  the 
multitude  of  golfing  associations 
established  all  over  the  country, 
the  modern  maiden  may,  if  she  be 
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so  minded,  find  a  place,  and  a  club 
of  size  suited  to  her  sex.  Golf  is 
a  deservedly  popular  game ;  and 
just  as  the  Englishman  and  his 
kin  long  since  found  out  the  excel- 
lence of  oatmeal  porridge,  so  the 
Scot  has  lived  to  see  his  national 
game  adopted  and  disseminated  in 
a  wonderful  manner  south  of  the 
Border,  across  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  even  into  remote  Eng- 
lish-speaking territories. 

And  now,  having  glanced  at 
certain  recreations  in  which  we 
consider  the  young  lady  of  to-day 
may  participate  without  deroga- 
tion from  her  feminineness,  let  us 
devote  a  few  words  to  some  others, 
of  which  the  same  cannot  be  said. 
What  would  our  grandsires  and 
grandames  have  thought  of  their 
daughters  playing  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, hockey,  or  even  rounders ; — 
and  with  the  other  sex  too  ?  Yet 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  cer- 
tain sets  of  polite  society  ladies' 
cricket  clubs  have  sprung  up,  with 
their  captains  of  elevens,  bowl- 
ers, and  all  the  accompaniments  of 
that  time-honoured  manly  game, 
the  motif  and  ultimate  aspiration 
of  which  appear  to  be  that  they 
may  pit  themselves  against  young 
gentlemen  batting  with  mopsticks. 
If  but  these  girl -cricketers  could 
overhear  the  comments  of  some  of 
the  male  onlookers  when  these 
matches  are  going  on,  surely  it 
would  give  them  pause.  School- 
boys are  for  the  most  part  plain- 
spoken  critics  of  the  other  sex, 
and  we  once  heard  of  some  trench- 
ant shafts  of  ridicule  flung  out  by 
one  or  two  youngsters  at  a  festive 
cricketing  show,  where  a  maidenly 
eleven  were  at  work.  We  doubt 
if  the  young  ladies  would  have 
relished  the  banter,  but  the  home- 


truths  might  have  done  them  good, 
if  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
left  them. 

As  to  rounders,  it  has  be- 
come for  the  nonce  quite  'the 
fashion  at  garden-parties  of  a 
certain  sort  as  an  alternative  to 
tennis,  or  to  fill  the  gap  when  no 
tennis-court  is  available.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  "  base  -  ball "  of 
America,  and  as  racing  round  in 
a  circle  is  a  main  feature  in  both, 
the  one  is  about  as  appropriate  as 
the  other  for  grown  girls.  But 
when  we  heard  the  other  day  in  a 
certain  locality  of  that  eminently 
boyish  or  manlike  game  of  sticks, 
hockey,  being  played  promiscuously 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  confess 
we  were  fairly  aghast !  After  this, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  as 
rumour  tells  us,  it  is,  or  has  been, 
in  contemplation  to  start  a  ladies' 
football  club.1  As  a  spectacular 
exhibition,  there  would  be  little 
to  choose  between  a  petticoat- 
ed  "  goal-keeper,"  "  forward,"  or 
"half-back,"  and  a  "mid-wicket," 
"cover-point,"  or  "long-stop"  in 
like  guise  ;  but  a  maiden  of  the 
period  whacking  away  at  a  hockey- 
ball  in  a  melee  with  a  youthful 
"  masher "  in  flannels  would  cap 
them  all. 

Surely,  in  this  matter  of  games 
for  gentlewomen,  mannishness, 
burlesque,  and  incongruity  can  no 
further  go.  Yet  we  are  not  so 
sure.  Our  readers  may  recollect 
a  suggestive  woodcut  in  a  weekly 
comic  paper  of  world-wide  celeb- 
rity, pointer  of  many  a  moral,  in 
which  two  muscular  young  women 
are  taking  boxing  lessons  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  gigantic  foreign 
"bruiser,"  who  looks  down  on 
them,  as  if  mentally  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  with  a  mingled  air  of 


1  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  game  of  foot- 
ball is  actually  played  at  a  girl's  college  in  a  certain  historic  town  which  we 
forbear  further  to  particularise. 
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patronage  and  amusement.  Is  this 
picture  to  be  taken  as  a  true 
vaticination  of  the  coming  girl  and 
her  becoming  amusements'?  Who 
is  to  tell,  with  the  set  of  the 
"  flowing  tide  "  this  way,  where  she 
is  to  land  ?  Why  should  she  not 
take  to  the  "  gloves,"  single-stick, 
the  foil,  hurdle-racing,  or  any  other 
of  the  recreative  pursuits  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  men  and  boys  1  How, 
as  we  said  before,  about  polo  and 
tent-pegging  :  why  should  the  mod- 
ern mannish  maiden  eschew  these  ? 
A  Radical  member  of  Parliament 
was  quite  lately  reported  to  have 
said  at  Westminster,  "  He  desired 
to  see  women  allowed  to  perform 
all  the  functions  now  discharged  by 
men,  and  added  that  he  had  seen 
Amazonian  regiments  in  which  the 
women  went  out  to  battle  just  as 
men  did  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."1  If  these  views  are  to 
obtain,  it  would  be  only  consistent 
to  encourage  women  to  under- 
take such  masculine  exercises  ;  and 
Tommy  Atkins  may  yet  find  him- 
self supplemented,  if  not  sup- 
planted, by  soldier  -  females,  no 
longer  needing  to  disguise  them- 
selves like  the  Christiana  Davieses, 
Mary  Ann  Talbots,  and  Molly 
Macauleys  of  the  last  century, 
heroines  of  many  a  hard -fought 
action,  but  like  the  body-guard  of 
the  misanthrope  princess,  "stronger 
than  men,  huge  women  blowzed 
with  health  and  wind  and  rain," 
accepted  as  defenders  of  their 
country  in  the  plenitude  of  the 
new  gospel  of  "equality  of  the 
sexes."  "Quid  non  dies  damnosa 
imminuit !  " 

If  girls  are  to  disport  themselves 
in  running  games,  at  least  they 
might  with  advantage  requisi- 
tion their  milliners  for  a  special 
costume,  which  would  not  encum- 
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ber  their  nether  limbs  in  the  way 
the  long  gown  does.  Why  not 
wear  something  after  the  style  of 
the  modern  shortened  bathing- 
dress,  say  a  combination  of 
knickerbockers  with  a  compromise 
between  the  Norfolk  jacket  and 
the  "blazer"?  We  might  then 
institute  a  new  order  of  Isthmian 
or  Nemean  games  for  the  sex,  and 
the  male  creatures,  no  longer  "  the 
lords  of  creation,"  might  distribute 
prizes,  and  bedeck  the  "  victrices  " 
after  the  ancient  manner  with 
pine-leaf  garlands  or  coronets  of 
parsley  ! 

But  the  "  old  sweet  ways "  of 
womanhood,  traditional  usage,  the 
habits  of  the  sex,  what  is  to  become 
of  these  in  the  new  departure? 
Where  among  cricket  -  playing 
young  ladies  are  we  to  look  for 
the  type  of  that  nobly  planned 
fair  one  of  whom  it  was  sung  in 
loftiest  measure,  "  Grace  was  in  all 
her  steps  "  ?  Is  it  among  them  that 
the  best  and  manliest  of  modern 
men  will  seek  for  her 

' '  Whoe'er  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me"? 

Nay;  for  it  is  just  by  these  mannish 
ways  of  hers  that  she  is  doing  her 
best  to  render  herself  "  impossible." 
New  departure  indeed  !  What 
would  those  who  were  wont  to 
extol  in  perf  ervid  stanzas  the  sweet 
Celias,  the  Chlorises  and  Altheas, 
the  Dianemes  and  Diaphenias,  of 
a  bygone  age,  have  writ  could 
they  have  viewed  some  of  our 
modern  garden  -  parties  ?  Would 
our  Laureate  have  gone  there  for 
the  counterparts  of  his  Elaine  "  the 
loveable,"  the  gentle  Enid,  the 
gracious  Isabel,  or  even  to  shadow 
forth  Princess  Ida  and  the  coming 
race  of  "sweet  girl -graduates," 
who  in  other  ways  were  to  usurp 


1  Vide  'Standard'  of  13th  July  1889. 
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the  functions  of  discrowned  man  1 
If  the  Yenusian  poet  could  have 
projected  his  vision  to  our  day, 
can  we  not  imagine  him  ceasing 
from  his  Phyllises  and  Pyrrhas, 
his  Licymnias  and  Lalages,  and 
over  a  goblet  of  Csecuban  or  choice 
Massic  launching  new  iambics 
against  the  young  ladies  of  to-day, 
who  at  fashionable  gatherings  are 
to  be  seen  careering  wildly  round 
a  grass-plot,  or  scampering  at  top- 
speed  towards  a  pair  of  males  brand- 
ishing broom  staves,  a  spectacle  for 
gods  and  men?  Well  might  he 
have  exclaimed  with  a  new  import 
"Quo  fugit  Venus,"  howbeit  he 
would  scarcely  have  needed  to  add 
"  Quove  color  decens,  quo  motus  1 " 
Or,  again,  can  we  for  a  moment 
mentally  associate  with  such  un- 
feminine  pastimes  as  we  have  been 
considering,  any  of  the  types  of 
that  Shakespearian  "  beauty  mak- 
ing beautiful  old  rhyme,"  which 
have  charmed  the  souls  of  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  1  We  say 
emphatically,  no;  and  can  but 
echo  the  words  of  the  immortal 
sonneteer — 

"For  we,    which    now    behold    these 

present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues 

to  praise." 

Place  aux  dames  by  all  means, 
but  then,  dames  in  their  place. 
In  plain  common  -  sense,  to  what 
conclusion  do  our  criticisms  tend, 
in  respect  of  outdoor  recreation 
suitable  for  girls  and  women? 
Clearly  to  this,  —  that  the  sex 
should  avoid  any  pursuit  or  diver- 
sion which  necessarily  involves 
violent  running.  For,  pace  the 
shade  of  the  swift-footed  Atalanta, 
running,  we  submit,  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  woman.  She  can 
swim,  she  can  dance,  she  can  ride  : 
all  these  she  can  do  admirably  and 
with  ease  to  herself.  But  to  run, 
nature  most  surely  did  not  con- 
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strucb  her.  She  can  do  it  after 
a  fashion,  just  as  the  domestic  hen 
will  on  occasions  make  shift  to 
fly;  but  the  movement  is  con- 
strained and  awkward — may  we 
say  it  without  disrespect  1  a  kind 
of  precipitate  waddle  with  neither 
grace,  fitness,  nor  dignity.  No. 
We  dare  say,  in  the  present-day 
zeal  to  reform  everything  and 
everybody,  a  multitude  of  enter- 
prising hands  would,  were  it  pos- 
sible, be  only  too  ready  to  re-form 
woman ;  but  fortunately  this  is 
beyond  them. 

Happily  the  mischief  so  far  has 
not  gone  very  deep,  for  the  man- 
nish leanings  of  our  female  folk 
are  as  yet,  we  think  and  hope, 
confined  to  a  limited  social  circle. 
But  it  is  a  circle  with  influence, 
from  which  those  below  take  their 
leaven;  and  we  should  regret  to 
see  a  taste  for  masculine  romps 
spreading  among  the  young  women 
of  the  middle  classes.  We  have 
no  desire  to  set  up  as  censors  of 
the  incomparable  sex  in  any  walk 
of  life;  but  the  conviction  that 
some  among  our  countrywomen, 
both  mothers  and  daughters,  have 
gone  astray  in  this  matter  of 
female  recreations,  must  be  our 
excuse  for  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Those  remarks  have  been  made 
with  the  more  freedom  in  that  we 
are  satisfied  the  great  majority  of 
women  will  be  heartily  with  us. 
Nay,  we  believe  many  of  the  young 
ladies  themselves,  led  in  this  direc- 
tion more  by  fashion  than  their 
own  inclinations,  would  on  reflec- 
tion acknowledge  the  force  of  what 
we  have  said. 

But,  having  addressed  ourselves 
by  way  of  protest  in  certain 
particulars  to  adult  women,  we 
naturally  make  a  distinction.  If 
grown-up  young  gentlewomen  con- 
fine their  playing  of  racing  or 
rough  games  to  a  family  party,  or 
to  a  very  intimate  coterie  of  friends, 
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our  objections  will  lose  much  of 
their  weight  ;  though  still  we 
should  hold  to  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple, that  no  female  can  in  any 
situation  afford  to  disregard  the 
figure  she  may  cut  to  others,  even 
enfamille.  And  we  would  rather 
see  this  principle  carried  to  the 
verge  of  prudery,  than  neglected 
and  "pooh-poohed,"  from  a  quasi 
masculine  notion  of  independence. 
It  is,  however,  against  her  parti- 
cipation in  what  are  essentially 
male  sports  and  male  sports  only 
— when  in  the  publicity  of  fashion- 
able entertainments — that  we  have 
been  remonstrating.  As  to  school- 
girls up  to  a  certain  age,  we  of 
course  except  them  from  any  pro- 
hibition of  the  kind.  Practically, 
they  may  play  at  what  they  please, 
the  dears, — run,  jump,  roll,  leap- 
frog, tug  the  "tug  of  war,"  bene 
placito,  along  with  brothers  and 
boy -mates,  if  only  the  maternal 
eye  can  be  kept  away  from  them 
for  any  odd  half -hour  in  the  day  ! 
There  is  yet  to  be  dealt  with 
another  aspect  of  the  modern  man- 
nish maiden,  apart  from  her  re- 
creations, and  it  is  a  serious  one 
for  contemplation.  Have  we  not 
noticed  within  the  last  few  years 
a  change  in  the  demeanour  of 
"  society  "  girls  towards  the  other 
sex.  How  shall  we  define  it  ?  A 
kind  of  brusque  audaciousness  in 
conversation,  with  a  soupqon  of 
slangy  chaff:  an  affectation  of  as- 
suming to  know  more  of  what 
is  what  than  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  were  ever  permitted 
or  supposed  to  know.  Do  they 
not  often  go  perilously  near  the 
border-line  which  convenance  pre- 
scribes shall  not  be  overstepped1? 
We  do  not  mean  this  last  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  alleged,  and 
truly,  that  our  ancestresses  of  the 
last  century  thought  it  no  shame 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  when 
young  demoiselles  of  sensibility 


and  vivacity  used  to  sigh  over  the 
misfortunes  of  a  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
or  divert  themselves  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Tom  Jones  and  Sophia 
Western.  It  is  something  quite 
different  from  that  that  the  pres- 
ent race  of  young  women  affect. 
It  is  rather  a  total  want  of  sen- 
timent that  prevails.  In  former 
days  the  sex  were  wont  to  appeal 
to  men  from  their  softer,  gentler, 
weaker  side.  Now,  it  is  the  re- 
verse. They  appear  to  aim  at 
meeting  men  on  their  own  plat- 
form, and  consorting  with  them  as 
like  to  like, — from  a  man's  stand- 
point rather  than  from  a  woman's. 
A  girl  nowadays  will  unabashed 
chaff  her  male  partner,  rally  him, 
amuse  him,  in  his  own  coin,  in  his 
own  manner,  and  in  the  way  he 
would  her.  This  is  what  we  un- 
derstand as  the  female  mannish- 
ness  so  noticeable  in  the  beau 
monde  of  to-day,  and,  we  may  add, 
so  unlovely.  It  is  forgotten  that 
what  a  man  desires  in  a  woman  is 
contrast,  not  a  caricature  of  him- 
self. 

What  is  the  immediate  result? 
The  "  male  thing,"  as  the  charming 
little  Lilia  dubbed  him,  may  be 
tickled,  diverted,  conceded  to,  in 
this  way ;  but  does  he  respect  the 
concessor  the  more,  does  she  win 
his  liking,  draw  his  admiration,  on 
these  lines  1  He  may  vote  his  fair 
friend,  in  his  modern  argot,  "rip- 
ping good  fun  "  (an  expression  once 
reported  to  us  as  overheard  in  this 
connection) ;  but  what  about  his 
inmost  feelings  towards  her  ?  She 
may,  to  be  sure,  in  not  a  few  cases 
retort  of  the  modern  young  gentle- 
man,—  does  he  possess  any  feel- 
ings worthy  of  her  consideration  ? 
What  of  his  selfishness,  his  vanity, 
his  utter  lack  of  the  old-fashioned 
courtliness  to  women,  which  at  the 
present  moment  survives  chiefly  in 
middle-aged  or  elderly  gentlemen  ? 
No  doubt  arguments  might  be 
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bandied  to  and  fro  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  action  and  reaction,  in  this 
matter,  which  would  fill  many 
more  of  these  pages. 

But  now,  how  is  this  access  of 
mannishness  in  our  female  as- 
sociates to  be  accounted  for?  We 
fear  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  rather  strained  social  condi- 
tions which  obtain  in  the  upper 
classes  of  this  our  day.  In  these 
classes  the  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  is  gradually  growing  greater 
by  reason  of  the  deportation  of  the 
men  to  foreign  parts  in  the  ever- 
increasing  heat  of  competition.  In 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  thou- 
sands of  young  men,  gently  born 
and  bred,  have  to  go  to  the  wall, 
and  disappear  out  of  society  at 
home,  whereas  their  sisters  remain 
in  the  parental  fold  to  jostle  and 
crowd  one  another  out  in  the 
haunts  of  Vanity  Fair.  What 
follows  1  Why,  this  :  a  sort  of 
rough  competitive  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  redundant  sex  for 
popularity  with  the  other,  and  a 
casting  about  for  the  best  means 
to  compass  this  end.  Thus  does 
the  maiden  fondly  imagine  that  by 
imitation  of  the  man's  manners 
and  modes  of  thought,  she  can 
level  up  to  him,  and  so  contrive 

"  To  lift  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man  :  " 

forgetting  the  while  that 

"  Could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet   Love   were   slain :    his  dearest 

bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

Such,  we  venture  to  suggest,  is 
a  possible  explanation  of  the  set 
of  the  wind  latterly  in  the  un- 
feminine  direction  we  deplore  \ 
which  has  given  to  girls,  and  not 
a  few  women,  mannish  manners, 
mannish  talk,  mannish  amuse- 
ments. The  tendency  is  one  we 
cannot  but  deem  as  unwholesome 


for  the  woman,  as  it  is  certainly 
uiirefining  and  hardening  to  the 
man.  In  proportion  as  she  de- 
parts from  the  old  and  true  ideal 
in  her  attitude  towards  him,  so  does 
he  become  more  exacting,  more 
indifferent,  more  "  casual,"  as  the 
stock  phrase  goes,  towards  her. 
Few  that  read  these  lines  but 
must  have  heard  the  oft  -  echoed 
complaint  of  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters alike,  in  respect  of  the  scant 
deference,  the  free-and-easy  tone, 
the  neglect  of  the  little  courtesies, 
the  undisguised  air  of  condescen- 
sion, exhibited  by  our  modern 
bachelors  to  the  youthful  spinsters 
they  may  chance  against  in  the 
social  circle.  Of  course,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  these  remarks 
are  put  forward  with  limitations. 
As  there  are  men  and  men,  so  are 
there  women  and  women ;  and 
notwithstanding  these  vagaries  in 
a  few,  the  great  heart  of  British 
womanhood,  we  are  satisfied,  beats 
true  enough.  Still,  there  is  a 
danger,  where  fashion  sets  its  seal 
to  anything,  however  extravagant. 
We  have  reserved  to  the  last  a 
word  upon  what  is  apparently  the 
latest  development  of  women's 
mania  to  masquerade  as  men — 
their  taking  to  smoke  tobacco. 
If  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  has  recently  appeared  on 
this  subject  in  a  London  daily 
paper,  and  other  periodicals,  is 
to  be  believed,  one  would  have 
to  take  it  that  this  habit,  per- 
mitted to  men  on  sufferance,  has 
spread  like  an  epidemic  among 
the  other  sex.  Has  it  then  really 
come  to  this,  that  after  racking  our 
brains  over  the  interrogatory,  "  Is 
Marriage  a  failure,"  we  are  asked 
to  discuss  seriously  such  a  ques 
tion  as  "  Should  women  smoke  "  ? 
It  would  seem  so,  when  arguments 
are  gravely  advanced  defending  the 
practice  among  the  weaker  sex,  al- 
beit the  pleas  set  up  are  of  the 
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flimsiest — just  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  advocates  of  so 
detestable  an  innovation.  One 
knew  that  certain  classes  of  women 
abroad  smoked,  and  a  phenomenal 
lady-smoker  in  this  country  might 
be  encountered  once  or  so  per- 
chance in  a  lifetime.  But  beyond 
this,  one  thought  the  uses  of 
tobacco  were  confined  to  smoke- 
dried  old  beldams,  gipsy -women, 
and  suchlike  females  of  the  lowest 
grades.  We  are  told,  forsooth, 
that  some  women  and  girls  have 
irritable  nerves,  and  require  sooth- 
ing with  tobacco :  that  smoking 
conduces  to  companionship  and 
congeniality  between  the  sexes, 
and  helps  to  break  down  the  in- 
convenient old-fashioned  partitions 
that  divide  them  :  that  women  have 
as  much  right  to  smoke  as  men. 
And,  to  clinch  the  matter  with 
the  unanswerable  dictum  of  fash- 
ion, a  Transatlantic  correspondent, 
claiming  some  knowledge  of  our 
"  Upper  Ten,"  commits  herself  to 
the  amazing  statement  that,  "  in 
the  highest  society  in  England, 
smoking  amongst  women  has  now 
become  as  universal  as  amongst 
men."  We  hear  further  of  young 
ladies  confessing,  without  shame 
or  confusion  of  face,  indeed  with 
a  certain  maidenly  pride,  to  oc- 
cupying themselves  in  the  personal 
colouring  of  meerschaum  pipes  ! 

All  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  tenor,  would  be  far- 
cical, were  it  not,  as  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  partially  true. 
But,  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination  to  go  further  into 
this  matter  of  women's  smoking 
here.  Nor  are  we  careful  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  between  cigar  and 
cigarette,  meerschaum  or  clay  pipe, 
in  any  such  connection ;  nor  yet 
to  attempt  to  drag  in  nicotine, 
">^  hygiene,  or  therapeutics,  to  make 


a  point  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Should  a  woman  smoke  5 "  is 
not  self-evident  to  an  average  wo- 
man's apprehension  and  instinct, 
we  should  despair  of  ever  con- 
vincing her.  Whether  this  mod- 
ern fungous  -  growth  of  female 
smoking  is  the  outcome  of  the 
hybrid  tomboyism  we  have  been 
lamenting  in  the  sex,  or  is  only 
cousin-german  to  it,  we  know  not. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  regard 
it  mainly  as  a  phase  or  symptom 
of  the  same  whimsical  mimicry  of 
men  which  for  the  moment  is  in 
vogue.  And  now,  to  have  done 
with  the  atmosphere  of  women's 
smoking-rooms,  we  will  close  this 
part  of  our  observations  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  numer- 
ous weekly  serials  published  spe- 
cially for  gentlewomen  :  "  Even 
gentle  and  modest  girls  seem  to 
be  bitten  with  the  craze  for  nat- 
tering the  other  sex  by  imitating 
their  dress,  following  their  pas- 
times, and  adopting  their  vocabu- 
lary. Shirt  -  fronts,  pins,  hats, 
waistcoats,  canes,  are  borrowed 
or  adopted,  and  pass  as  articles 
of  ordinary  feminine  attire.  The 
habit  of  smoking  is  part  of  the 
same  fashion." 1  These  are  the 
words  of  a  lady-writer,  whose  re- 
marks have  the  right  ring  in  them, 
and  we  fear  they  are  but  too 
true. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said. 
If  we  have  seemed  in  our  observa- 
tions to  bear  too  hardly  on  any 
of  our  "  society  "  sisters,  we  hum- 
bly crave  their  pardon.  We  are 
of  those  who  recognise  to  the  full 
the  manifold  excellences  of  the 
gentler  sex,  their  unquestionable 
superiority  to  man  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  their  capability  to  teach 
him  many  lessons  in  the  best  sense. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  this  is 
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so,  that  we  desire  to  see  women 
remain  women,  and  not  aspire  to 
be  poor  imitations  of  men.  If 
there  be  a  divinity  which  "  doth 
hedge  a  king,"  surely  there  is  a 
something  akin  to  divinity — born 
of  her  sweetness,  her  weakness, 
her  lovingness — inherent  in  woman, 
be  it  the  lowliest,  which  should 
hedge  her  in,  and  keep  her  wholly 
woman  in  her  thoughts  and  occu- 
pations. And  so  long  as  she  is 
content  to  be  herself,  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  limits  the  Great 
Modeller  has  assigned  to  her,  so 
long  and  no  longer  will  she  be  in 
a  position  to  claim  the  homage  of 
her  complement — man.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  "  unhealthy  ideal  of 
chivalry,  "as  a  recent  writer  has  been 
pleased  to  call  it,  that  man  wants, 
"  a  cross  between  an  angel  and  an 
idiot,"  nor  does  he  look  for  perfec- 
tion in  her. 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  " 

will  suffice  him,  if  she  will  but 
hold  fast  to  her  womanliness,  and 
let  it  clothe  her  as  a  vesture.  The 
ancient  well-trodden  path  of  wo- 
mankind, fenced  and  guide-posted, 
is,  we  are  sure,  the  best  and  safest ; 
neither  are  the  last  years  of  this 
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nineteenth  century,  nor  any  years 
yet  to  come,  going  to  show  us  a 
more  excellent  way. 

You,  matron  and  maiden  of  the 
present,  should  alike  throw  all  your 
weight  into  the  scale  against  aught 
that  tends  to  disturb  the  seemliness, 
the  dignity,  the  attractiveness,  the 
lustre,  of  your  sex.  So  will  you 
best  help  to  maintain  for  the  regu- 
lation and  solace  of  mankind  the 
true  gynarchy.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  you  hope  to  realise  in 
this  our  day  the  noble  aspiration 
of  the  sublime  singer,  "that  our 
daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones, 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace."  And  such  of  you  as  may 
be  at  times  tempted  to  think  light- 
ly of  woman's  powers  and  influence 
in  the  past,  take  for  your  comfort 
as  our  last  words  the  utterance  of 
the  youthful  Zorobabel  in  presence 
of  a  mighty  Median  monarch,  his 
princes,  governors,  captains,  and 
high  officers.  "  O  ye  men,  it  is  not 
the  great  king,  nor  the  multitude 
of  men,  neither  is  it  wine,  that  ex- 
celleth  :  who  is  it  then  that  ruleth 
them,  or  hath  the  lordship  over 
them  1  are  they  not  women  ?  .  .  . 
O  ye  men,  how  can  it  be  but  wo- 
men should  be  strong  ?  .  .  .  O  ye 
men,  are  not  women  strong  ? "  l 
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UNDER    THE    OAK. 

SOFT  the  wind-blow  and  sunshine 
In  this  garden  which  is  mine; 
Scarce  a  hundred  yards  in  girth, 
Yet  a  part  of  all  the  earth ! 
World  for  carpet,  roof  of  skies, 
Walls  of  Nature's  tapestries, 
Naught  between  the  sun  and  me 
Save  the  curtain  of  a  tree. 

Here  as  'neath  the  oak  I  sit, 
Whisperings  come  out  of  it; 
Summer-fancies,  half  desires, 
Breaths  that  fan  forgotten  fires,    • 
Trembling  little  waifs  of  song, 
Seeking  words  to  make  them  strong, 
Life  that  dies  without  a  sorrow, 
Butterflies  of  no  to-morrow, 
Odours  of  a  bygone  day, 
All  the  sweets  that  will  not  stay, 
All  the  sweets  that  never  cloy, 
Unembodied  souls  of  joy, 
Sing  and  flutter,  flash  and  go, 
With  a  ceaseless  interflow ; 
Till  at  last  some  happier  seed, 
Finds  the  rest  its  brothers  need, 
Strikes  a  root  and  grows  and  climbs, 
Buds  in  words  and  flowers  in  rhymes. 

Who  shall  tell  me  how  it  came ! 
Was  it  in  this  winnowed  flame, 
Golden-dripping  through  the  leaves 
Like  the  grain  of  heavenly  sheaves'? 
From  the  voice  of  throstle  clear 
Was  it  filtered  through  the  ear? 
Came  it  thus,  or  did  it  come 
Borne  upon  the  wild  bee's  hum, 
That  a  moment  buzzed  around 
With  a  circle  charmed  of  sound? 
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Or  did  Zephyr  in  a  dell 
Steal  it  with  a  scent  as  well 
From  some  hidden  flower-bell, 
To  instil  its  life  in  me 
With  a  subtle  chemistry1? 

Little  knew  I,  but  a  sense 
Solemn,  delicate,  intense, 
Filled  my  spirit  with  a  bliss 
Sweeter,  holier,  than  a  kiss — 
Liquid,  radiant,  unthought, 
That  at  once  all  being  brought 
Into  rarer  harmony, 
Beast  and  bird,  and  sun  and  tree, 
Air  and  perfume,  God  and  me. 

Just  as  one  whose  birthright  lost, 
Wonder-struck  and  passion-tost, 
After  many  a  loveless  day 
Sails  at  length  into  a  bay 
Where  he  thinks  his  bones  to  lay> 
Finds  indeed  an  end  to  strife, 
Not  in  dying,  but  in  life, 
Friends  and  kindred,  birthright,  all, 
With  dear  love  for  coronal. 

So  at  length  I  seemed  at  home 
Underneath  that  distant  dome, 
Where  the  spirit  holds  at  ease 
Frank  communion  with  the  trees; 
Comrade  of  the  boundless  wind, 
Linked  in  universal  mind 
With  all  things  which  live  or  are, 
From  the  daisy  to  the  star, 
Part  for  once  of  Nature's  plan, 
Not  the  lonely  exile — Man. 

fcC08MO    MONKHOUSE. 
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THE    TRUE    LOVER. 

To  him  whose  love  flows  on — beyond  the  shore 
Of  life,  whose  days  are  full  of  lonelinesses, 
But  who  within  the  heart's  remote  recesses 

Hears  the  .bright  laughter  of  the  living  world ; — 

To  him  Delight  is  as  a  ringlet  curled 
Around  his  finger  for  a  little  space, 
That,  slipping,  leaves  him  thinking  of  a  face 

Which  laughed  and  wept,  but  now  shall  weep  no  more. 

To  him  there  is  no  treason  in  new  love 

That  wrongs  not  any  old,  no  faith  in  giving 

To  wantless  dead  the  crumbs  that  feed  the  living, 

Devotion  none  in  watching  wakeless  sleep, 

For  him  his  friends  descend  not  to  the  deep 

Of  sunless  graves,  but  with  no  clouded  face 
Remain  to  cheer  the  remnant  of  his  race 

Between  the  green  earth  and  the  stars  above. 

To  him  indeed  the  world  is  as  "a  stage" 

From  which  there  is  no  exit  for  the  players, 
The  scene  is  crowded  with  the  dear  delayers 

Whose  part  is  over,  but  they  do  not  go. 

But  still  he  lives  his  part  of  joy  or  woe 
Unlearned,  unacted,  as  the  Master-will 
Dictates  whose  many-plotted  dramas  fill 

The  theatre  of  life  from  age  to  age. 

To  him  each  year  a  benefactor  seems 

That  leaves  him  stores  of  happiness  and  sorrow; — 

He  neither  hugs  to-day  nor  fears  to-morrow ; 
He  welcomes  winter  as  he  welcomes  spring  ; 
For  he  has  shaken  hands  with  suffering 

And  seen  the  wings  of  joy,  nor  does  he  scorn 

The  gift  of  any  day  however  born, 
In  mist  of  tears  or  in  the  light  of  dreams. 
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To  him  the  new  is  dearer  for  the  old, 

To  him  the  old  for  each  new  day  is  dearer, 
His  unforgotten  youth  seems  ever  nearer, 

As  though  the  ends  of  life  were  made  to  meet; 

To  him  the  mingled  cup  of  bitter-sweet 
Is  grown  familiar  as  his  daily  bread, 
And  in  the  awful  dark  he  rests  his  head 

"With  a  hushed  confidence  that  is  not  bold. 


To  him  Death  seems  less  terrible  than  sleep, 
For  he  has  seen  the  happiness  of  dying, 
And  no  bad  dreams  disturb  the  tranquil  lying 

Of  those  who  bear  green  grass  above  the  breast; 

And  if  there  be  a  waking  after  rest, 

He  shall  not  wake  alone,  but  he  shall  be 
With  all  he  loves  and  all  he  longs  to  see; 

And  if  he  shall  not  wake — he  shall  not  weep. 

COSMO  MONKHOUSE. 
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WHAT     I     LEARNED     IN     IRELAND. 


THE  so-called  Irish  question  is 
partly  political  and  partly  agrarian. 
So  far  as  it  is  political  it  is  not 
really  Irish  at  all,  but  American 
or  anti- British,  as  was  shown  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  a  year  ago.1  Its  polit- 
ical aspect  can  be  best  studied 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
rooted  and  grounded  in  hatred  to 
England — and  thither  I  went  to 
study  it  :  but  its  agrarian  char- 
acter can  only  be  understood  by 
observation  and  inquiry  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  having  recently  spent 
some  weeks  in  that  country  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gaining 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  I  desire 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  things 
which  I  have  learned. 

It  was  as  a  learner  that  I  went 
to  Ireland.  What  I  mean  by  this 
is,  not  that  I  had  previously  no 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  question, 
or  that  I  had  formed  no  convic- 
tions upon  it,  but  that  I  did  not 
regard  my  knowledge  as  absolute 
and  final,  nor  my  convictions  as 
unalterable,  because  I  had  "  made 
an  end  of  all  perfection."  Whilst 
I  held  my  own  views,  and  held 
them  strongly,  I  held  them  sub- 
ject to  revision,  enlargement,  or, 
if  truth  demanded  it,  abandon- 
ment. I  was  ready  to  receive 
light  from  all  quarters,  and  in 
that  light  to  walk.  In  other 
words,  I  did  not  go  to  Ireland 
with  a  fixed  belief  that  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  never  been  in 
Ireland  understands  the  conditions 
which  there  exist  much  better 
than  Irishmen  who  have  lived 
there  all  their  lives,  and  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  convert  these  Irish- 
men from  the  error  of  their  ways. 


I  heard  of  many  English  men — 
and,  alas  !  women  too — who  had 
visited  Ireland  in  this  spirit,  and 
who  had  evoked  not  a  little  con- 
tempt and  indignation  by  their 
foolish  proceedings.  These  people 
are  always  clamouring  for  Ireland 
to  be  governed  according  to  Irish 
ideas,  and  yet  they  either  ignore 
or  condemn  the  ideas  of  the  most 
cultured  and  the  most  Christian 
elements  of  the  Irish  population. 
The  ideas  of  the  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  people  of  Ireland  are  in 
very  deed  Irish  ideas  ;  the  ideas 
of  the  lawless  and  disloyal  people 
in  Ireland  are  not  native  at  all, 
but  foreign  :  yet  the  former  are 
scouted  as  worthless,  while  the 
latter  are  exalted  as  the  quint- 
essence of  political  wisdom.  And 
this  is  done  in  the  name  of  Home 
Rule,  and  by  common-sense  Eng- 
lish people  !  The  political  zealots 
who  have  gone  from  this  country  to 
Ireland  during  the  last  few  months 
hsrve  made  pitiable  exhibitions  of 
themselves.  Their  blind  partisan- 
ship, their  bigotry  and  dogmatism, 
their  hysterical  language  and  in- 
tolerant conduct,  have  made  them 
laughing  -  stocks  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  exerted  a  most 
mischievous  influence  in  encourag- 
ing the  lawless  and  discouraging 
the  loyal.  Some  of  them  whom  I 
could  name  stand  high  among  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  they  have 
relatives  in  Ireland  who  are  also 
Friends  ;  they  refuse  to  visit  these 
relatives  when  in  Ireland,  because 
they  are  Unionists.  One  gentle- 
man whom  I  met  in  Ireland,  who 
understands  the  land  question  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  having 
had  large  official  experience,  told 
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me  that  an  English  relative  of  his, 
a  Home  Rule  M.P.,  declined  to 
visit  him  and  talk  over  Irish 
affairs,  although  he  was  specially 
invited  to  do  so.  What  value  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  opinions 
of  people  who  are  captured  by 
Leaguers  and  priests  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  Irish  soil ;  who 
are  personally  conducted  by  polit- 
ical agitators  wherever  they  go ; 
and  who  dare  not  visit  their  own 
Unionist  relatives  lest  they  should 
get  to  know  too  much  3  They  do 
not  see  the  real  Ireland  at  all : 
they  see  only  that  artificial  Ire- 
land which  has  been  created  by 
money  and  machinery  imported 
from  America. 

Now  I  natter  myself  that  I  saw 
the  real  Ireland.  I  went  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  it,  of  going 
beneath  the  surface  and  behind 
the  scenes,  and  probing  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  As  a  publicist 
I  went,  and  not  as  a  politician; 
as  a  journalist,  and  not  as  a 
Jacobin ;  as  a  patriot,  and  not  as 
a  partisan.  Having  no  party  ends 
to  serve,  I  could  afford  to  inves- 
tigate everything  and  see  every- 
body. I  met  people  of  all  classes  : 
Separatists  and  Unionists,  Roman- 
ists and  Protestants,  priests  and 
laity,  peers  and  peasants,  ladies  of 
title  and  domestic  servants ;  land- 
lords, land-agents,  and  farmers; 
magistrates,  police  officers,  and 
administrators ;  men  of  business, 
men  of  letters,  and  men  of  pleas- 
ure. With  all  of  them  I  con- 
versed in  order  to  ascertain  their 
views.  And  I  saw  these  different 
classes  of  people  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  —  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Queen's  County,  King's  County, 
Roscommon,  Galway,  Louth,  Ar- 
magh, Down,  and  Antrim.  I 
visited  courts  and  jails,  factories 


and  farms,  hotels  and  clubs,  palaces 
and  cabins;  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  staying  in  many  hospita- 
ble Irish  homes.  I  visited  the 
Coolgreaney,  Ponsonby,  Lugga- 
curren,  Massereene,  and  Clanri- 
carde  estates,  on  all  of  which  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  has  done  its 
worst  and  has  been  defeated ;  and 
I  drove  over  all  these  estates 
except  the  last,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive. Perhaps  I  may  without 
presumption,  after  these  varied 
experiences,  venture  to  set  forth 
certain  facts  and  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Irish  question. 

Let  me  first  of  all  state  the 
general  conclusions  at  which  I 
arrived  as  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations and  experiences  in 
Ireland.  I  have  returned  with 
the  following  convictions  deeply 
imbedded  in  my  mind :  that  the 
Irish  character,  speaking  broadly, 
is,  at  its  best,  so  inherently  de- 
fective, that  when  subjected  to  the 
test  imposed  by  representative  and 
self-governing  institutions  it  fails, 
and  fails  lamentably ;  that  the 
Irish  character  has  been  so  deteri- 
orated by  bad  religion  and  bad 
whisky,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  no  higher  conception  of  the 
duties  of  manhood  and  citizenship 
than  to  blindly  follow  the  agitator 
and  the  priest;  that  strong  and 
just  government  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  given  to  Ire- 
land, and  is  felt  to  be  so  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people  themselves; 
that  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
peace  and  promoting  prosperity  in 
Ireland  lies  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  power  higher  and  mightier  than 
the  power  of  either  of  the  races 
which  inhabit  that  country,  and 
which  can  curb  and  control  both 
— viz.,  the  Imperial  Executive ; 
that  one  of  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
Ireland  by  her  connection  with 
England  is,  that  our  "statesmen" 
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persist  in  forcing  upon  her  polit- 
ical institutions  identical  with 
those  which  are  given  to  Great 
Britain,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
dissimilar  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  different  countries,  as  has 
been  done  in  respect  of  household 
suffrage,  and  is  now  proposed  to 
be  done  with  reference  to  local 
government;  that  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  have  been  most  un- 
justly (and  unwisely)  treated,  and 
that  the  tenants  have  received  un- 
deserved relief  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  at  the  expense  of  their 
landlords  and  of  the  British  tax- 
payer; that  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
legislation  has  been  so  much  po- 
litical quackery,  passed  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  conditions  and 
needs  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  has 
not  only  failed  to  remedy  the 
disease,  but  has  aggravated  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  created 
worse  maladies;  that  in  Ireland 
things  generally  are  upside  down, 
and  need  to  be  placed  right  side 
up,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  persist  in 
the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment —  to  administer  the  law 
righteously  and  firmly,  to  the 
terror  and  confusion  of  evil-doers, 
and  to  the  praise  and  protection 
of  them  that  do  well.  These  posi- 
tions I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
anywhere,  and  at  any  cost,  and 
though  lack  of  space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  establish  them  all  by 
argument  and  fact  in  this  article, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce 
enough  evidence  to  convince  any 
impartial  reader  that  they  are 
fundamentally  sound. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main 
body  of  my  task,  however,  I  must 
ask  to  be  allowed  one  other  remark 
of  a  general  character.  It  is,  that 
an  acute  observer  who  has  been  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  United  States 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  per- 
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ceive  several  points  of  analogy  be- 
twixt the  people  of  those  countries. 
For  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
much  struck  by  three  such  points 
of  correspondence.  1.  In  both 
countries,  the  wealthier,  more  cul- 
tured, and  more  reputable  citizens 
hold  aloof  from  politics.  Of  course 
this  feature  is  not  nearly  so  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland  as  it  is  in 
America,  but  it  exists  very  gener- 
ally, and  it  is  a  serious  weakness 
to  the  Loyalist  cause.  2.  In  both 
countries  the  higher  classes  dis- 
play a  curious  levity  with  regard 
to  grave  political  issues.  Nothing 
short  of  a  threatened  disruption 
of  the  Union  can  arouse  Americans 
of  education  and  position  from 
their  apathy,  or  divert  them  from 
their  money-making.  In  Ireland 
it  is  even  worse ;  for  there,  even 
in  presence  of  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy against  the  unity  and  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  thousands 
of  people  who  move  in  the  fore- 
most circles  remain  as  stolidly  in- 
different as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  taking  place.  Many  even  of 
the  most  earnest  Unionists  refuse 
to  treat  the  Home  Rule  agitation 
seriously.  They  persist  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a  mere  phantasm,  as  a 
thing  impossible  of  realisation,  al- 
though an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  electors  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  have  pronounced 
for  it,  and  although  the  party  (or 
parties)  headed  by  Mr  Gladstone 
and  the  Irish  Separatists  have 
joined  hand  in  hand  to  bring  a 
majority  of  the  English  electors 
into  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
Optimism  is  all  very  well  —  for 
myself,  I  am  naturally  disposed 
towards  it ;  but  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  a  danger  which  is  veritable  and 
imminent  is  not  merely  optimism 
but  folly.  3.  Every  respectable 
American  is  heartily  ashamed  of 
at  least  two  things  in  his  coun- 
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try  —  the  press  and  the  politi- 
cians ;  and  he  shows  it  by  openly 
despising  both — for  he  does  not 
believe  a  word  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  newspapers,  and  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
a  politician.  Things  are  rapidly 
descending  to  the  same  level  in 
Ireland.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
bulk  of  the  politicians  and  the 
newspapers,  that  level  has  already 
been  reached ;  for  nobody  in  Ire- 
land believes  what  a  Nationalist 
newspaper  says,  or  puts  any  confi- 
dence in  the  professions  of  Nation- 
alist politicians.  This  distrust  is 
manifested  more  by  Nationalists 
themselves  than  by  anybody  else. 
Each  one  of  them  suspects  all  the 
rest,  and  is  in  turn  suspected  by 
them.  The  one  thing  that  most 
strikes  a  stranger  in  Ireland  is 
that,  even  in  communities  which 
are  entirely  Nationalist,  no  man 
trusts  his  neighbour. 

As  regards  the  newspapers,  I 
tested  the  matter  for  myself.  The 
Parnellite  organs  were  making  cer- 
tain representations  with  regard  to 
the  Coolgreaney  estate.  I  went 
to  Coolgreaney  and  investigated 
matters  for  myself,  with  the  result 
that  I  discovered  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Parnellite  Press 
were  simply  monstrous  misrepre- 
sentations. In  the  same  quarter 
certain  assertions  were  freely  made 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  Tipper- 
ary,  where  evictions  were  then  go- 
ing on.  To  Tipperary  I  went,  and 
there  also  I  looked  into  matters  for 
myself,  and  again  discovered  that 
fabrications  were  set  forth  as  facts. 
These  fictions  are  published  with  a 
cool  impudence  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
in  which  the  writers  have  been 
trained.  Correction,  contradiction, 
demonstration  have  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  them ;  they  bring  up  their 
inventions  again  as  fresh  as  ever. 


I  ceased  to  marvel  that  so  much 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  time 
should  be  taken  up  in  refuting 
falsehoods,  or  that  he  should  take 
such  pains  to  nail  these  lies  to  the 
counter.  Indeed  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  one  thing  which  is 
needed  in  Ireland  more  than  any 
other  is  some  agency  which  would 
devote  itself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  collecting  facts  and  placing  them 
before  the  British  public.  At 
present  the  Parnellites  have  an 
immense  advantage,  because  they 
can  publish  their  imaginative 
stories  without  being  overtaken 
by  swift  retribution.  And  for 
this,  I  am  constrained  to  add,  the 
Unionist  press  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  is  not  free  from 
blame ;  not  that  it  is  dishonour- 
able or  corrupt — it  is  merely  timid 
and  unenterprising. 

Let  me  illustrate.  When  evic- 
tions began  in  the  town  of  Tipper- 
ary, I  hastened  thither,  realising 
as  I  did  that  the  issue  which  was 
there  being  fought  out  was  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  Mr  Smith-Barry, 
single-handed,  was  fighting  not 
only  the  battle  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords, but  the  cause  of  every 
honest  man  in  the  community ; 
for  his  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent 
due,  not  because  they  were  unable 
to  do  it,  but  out  of  sheer  wanton- 
ness— not  because  their  landlord 
had  treated  them  unjustly,  but 
because  they  chose  to  imagine  that 
he  had  wronged  some  other  people, 
and  because  they  claimed  the  right 
to  regulate  his  personal  conduct. 
They  were  not  poor  farmers,  but 
prosperous  shopkeepers,  who  were 
transferring  the  application  of  Par- 
nellite principles  from  the  agrarian 
to  the  commercial  sphere;  and  they 
were  nearly  all  acting  against  their 
own  inclination  and  judgment, 
under  the  odious  coercion  of  the 
League.  (This  is  true  throughout 
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Ireland.  The  majority  of  the 
people  everywhere  are  against  the 
League,  but  they  are  terrorised 
into  obeying  its  behests  through 
fear  of  boycotting  and  murder. 
Even  this,  however,  only  shows 
that  they  are  in  the  mass  a  set  of 
cowards,  utterly  without  vigour  or 
backbone.  But  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  I  met  exceptions — men 
who  had  borne  boycotting,  faced 
murder,  defied  the  Leaguers  and 
their  secret  police  to  do  their 
worst,  and  had  escaped  unscathed. 
Such  men  are  let  alone,  for  they 
are  known  to  be  determined,  and 
the  poltroons  who  threaten  them 
never  knowingly  risk  their  lives.) 
Here,  in  the  cock-pit  of  Ireland, 
the  battle  of  law  and  order  was 
being  fought  out ;  the  question  be- 
ing whether  an  illegal  conspiracy 
or  the  forces  of  the  law  should 
triumph.  What  state  of  affairs 
did  I  find  in  Tipperary  1  The  first 
thing  that  opened  my  eyes  was  an 
ugly  stone  which  nearly  struck 
me  on  the  head  as  I  was  walking 
from  the  railway  station  into  the 
town,  and  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  meant  for  Colonel  Cad- 
dell,  R.M.,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  forces,  and  who  was  walk- 
ing just  behind  me.  A  day  or  two 
before,  an  infernal  machine  had 
been  thrown  into  the  office  of  Mr 
Smith-Barry's  lawyer.  The  very 
night  before,  a  similar  missile  had 
been  thrown  at  the  police,  which 
exploded  and  tore  the  spout  from 
a  house  three  storeys  high,  and 
shattered  a  gas  lamp  twenty  yards 
away.  Every  constable  carried 
his  life  in  his  hand.  Stones  were 
thrown  at  the  police  daily  ;  bread, 
meat,  groceries,  newspapers,  &c., 
were  refused  to  them ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  married  men, 
their  wives  and  children  were  in 
a  state  of  semi-starvation  as  well 
as  terror.  The  temper  and  the 


conduct  of  the  population  were 
such,  that  if  a  corps  of  artillery 
had  marched  upon  the  town  and 
blown  the  buildings  about  their 
ears  the  punishment  would  have 
been  none  too  severe.  Let  who 
will  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  constabulary,  I  will  not  join 
in  the  condemnation  unless  they  act 
very  differently  from  what  they 
have  done  hitherto.  Having  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  provoca- 
tions, the  insults,  the  fiendish  out- 
rages to  which  they  are  subjected, 
I  marvel  at  the  moderation  of 
those  splendid  fellows,  any  one  of 
whom,  if  he  were  allowed  free 
scope,  could  dispose  of  a  score  of 
his  dastardly  assailants. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  found  that  not  one  of  the  Irish 
Unionist  dailies  had  a  representa- 
tive in  Tipperary  ;  of  my  incredu- 
lity when  I  was  told  that  these 
same  Unionist  journals  depended 
upon  a  Parnellite  correspondent 
for  the  intelligence  from  Tipper- 
ary which  they  supplied  to  their 
readers ;  and  of  my  disgust  when 
I  found  that  this  was  the  usual 
practice  in  Ireland.  Over  and 
over  again  I  found  that  respect- 
able Unionist  papers  received  pre- 
cisely the  same  reports  as  were 
supplied  to  their  Separatist  con- 
temporaries, and  published  them 
with  only  slight  alterations,  sub- 
stituting "  Resident  magistrate  " 
for  "  Removable,"  &c.  I  asked 
numbers  of  Unionists  what  they 
thought  of  this,  and  how  they  ac- 
counted for  it ;  in  every  case  they 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  the  only 
reason  they  alleged  for  it  was,  that 
the  Unionist  papers  saved  a  little 
by  doing  it.  Ultimately  one  jour- 
nal was,  I  believe,  prevailed  upon 
to  send  a  special  correspondent  to 
Tipperary,  though  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  and  when 
this  action  was  taken  it  was  too 
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late,  as  the  lies  had  got  a  week's 
start.1 

That  is  one  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Unionist  press 
of  Ireland  discharges  its  duty  to 
the  loyal  public  and  to  the  Union- 
ist cause.  Here  is  another.  On 
the  18th  of  last  November  a  de- 
liberate attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  policemen  and 
bailiffs  engaged  in  carrying  out 
evictions  on  the  Clanricarde  estate. 
A  twenty-five  pound  cask  of  blast- 
ing powder,  bearing  the  name  of 
Pigou  and  Wilks,  and  purchased 
at  a  certain  shop  in  Ireland  (as 
since  discovered),  was  found  in  a 
house  which  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  sheriff.  It  was  let  into  the 
floor,  the  top  of  it  being  level  with 
the  ground ;  a  tube  had  been  in- 
serted into  the  barrel,  filled  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  white  sugar, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  tube  was 
placed  a  phial  containing  sulphuric 
acid;  and  a  mechanism  had  been 
so  fixed  as  to  break  the  bottle, 
and  thus  ignite  the  powder,  by 
the  act  of  opening  the  door.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  door  was 
not  opened  by  force  applied  to  the 
bottom,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
but  by  a  blow  from  the  top ;  and 
owing  to  this  accidental  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  fact  that  the 
elastic  band  employed  had  either 
got  damp  or  had  been  too  long 
in  a  state  of  tension,  the  bottle, 
though  it  was  struck,  was  not  hit 
with  sufficient  force  to  break  it. 
The  barrel  was  unearthed  by  Con- 
stable Lipsett,  and  he  and  District- 
Inspector  Wade  carried  it  to  a 
vacant  dwelling-house  near  by, 
where  it  remained  under  a  police 
guard  till  November  21,  when  it 


was  examined  by  Major  Cundell, 
H.A.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors of  explosives,  in  presence 
of  District-Inspectors  Wade  and 
Murphy.  A  sample  of  the  gun- 
powder has  been  kept,  and  the 
barrel  and  the  mechanism  remain 
in  charge  of  the  police  at  Wood- 
ford.  Now  here  was  a  dastardly 
and  diabolical  attempt  to  murder 
men  who  were  simply  doing  their 
duty :  the  means  used  were  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
as  they  were  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  Liverpool  in  1883; 
and  Major  Cundell  states  that 
ingenuity  was  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  gunpowder  instead  of  dyna- 
mite, as  the  former  is  the  more 
destructive  where  the  object  in 
view  is  to  destroy  human  lives 
instead  of  buildings.  The  infernal 
machine  was  seen  by  ten  constables 
and  four  constabulary  sergeants 
(all  of  whose  names  I  possess) ; 
by  District-Inspectors  Wade  and 
Murphy ;  by  Mr  Byrne,  Divisional 
Commissioner;  by  Colonel  Tynte, 
E/.M. ;  by  Captain  Lermitte,  21st 
Fusiliers ;  and  by  Mr  E.  S.  Tener, 
Lord  Clanricarde's  agent;  John 
Whelan,  bailiff,  and  his  three  as- 
sistants. Probably  nothing  would 
have  been  heard  of  this  outrage 
if  Lord  Clanricarde  had  not  writ- 
ten to  the  'Times'  about  it  (and 
his  letter  did  not  appear  till  about 
three  weeks  after  the  occurrence) ; 
even  as  it  is,  very  little  has  been 
heard  of  it;  Unionist  papers  in 
Ireland  scarcely  mentioned  it. 
One  of  these  papers  was  asked 
to  send  a  representative  to  see 
the  infernal  machine  examined, 
and  it  did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  letter.  I  venture  to  say  that 


1  In  England  a  reporter  merely  records  facts,  without  regard  to  his  own 
opinions ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  United  States  or  in  Ireland.  In  those  countries, 
opinions,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  editorial  columns,  are  expressed  in 
every  column — almost  every  paragraph.  The  same  vicious  practice  has  com- 
menced in  England. 
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there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
Ireland  who  never  heard  of  this 
outrage.  It  was  amazing  to  me 
to  find  how  ignorant  people  in  one 
part  of  Ireland  were  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  other  parts,  al- 
though it  is  but  a  small  country ; 
and  this  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
newspapers. 

Possibly  the  Unionist  editors  of 
Ireland    may   not   appreciate   the 
value  of  this  criticism ;  but  I  trusb 
they  will  credit  me  with   a   sin- 
cere desire  to  benefit   them,   and 
also  to  serve  the  Unionist  cause, 
the  interests  of  which  they  will 
admit   to   be  of    greater  moment 
than  those  of  even  our  newspapers, 
or  of  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity, and  which  must  be  held 
paramount.       But    I     think     the 
British     public,      especially     the 
Unionist   section  of  it,  has  some 
right  to  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  treated  in  this  matter. 
In   the   nature   of   the  case  it  is 
largely  dependent  upon  Irish  news- 
papers   for   its    information   upon 
Irish  affairs;  by  this  information 
opinion  is  moulded,  and  votes  are 
influenced  and  elections  decided ; 
and  if  this   information   is  either 
wholly  or  partially  false,  the  con- 
sequences to  the  United  Kingdom 
and    the    empire    may    be    very 
serious.     We  have  a  moral  claim 
upon   Irish   Unionist    editors   for 
accurate  information ;  and  if  they 
do  not   take  pains  to  verify  and 
sift  the  intelligence  they  give  us, 
they    are   not   treating   us   fairly. 
Complaint  is    made  on  all  hands 
that  falsehoods  in  regard  to  Irish 
matters  are  everywhere  prevalent ; 
that  the  Parnellites  gain  the  ears 
of  English  constituencies ;  and  that 
the  electors  vote  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts.     But  what  is  the 
unfortunate  British  elector  to  do  1 
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He  cannot  go  to  Ireland  to  see 
for  himself ;  he  must  believe  some- 
body ;  and  if  one  side  gives  him 
what  purport  to  be  the  facts,  and 
the  other  does  not,  he  is  practically 
compelled  to  vote  with  the  former. 
My  experience  in  Ireland  convinces 
me  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
British  electors  to  understand  the 
real  state  of  the  case  until  there 
is  a  radical  reform  in  the  collection 
and  publication  of  intelligence  in 
and  from  that  country.1 

Coming  now  to  the  principal 
subjects  with  which  I  desire  to 
deal  in  this  article,  I  place  first 
in  order,  as  it  is  certainly  first 
in  importance,  the  Land  question. 
On  this  matter  I  hold  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  Irish  legislation  has 
failed  to  attain  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  passed,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  which  could  alone 
have  vindicated,  I  will  not  say 
its  justice,  but  its  expediency. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  may  be 
tested  by  a  very  simple  method. 
Let  us  ask,  and  honestly  answer, 
this  question, — Who  is  the  better 
for  Mr  Gladstone's  Land  Acts? 
Assuredly  the  landlords  are  not. 
Many  of  them  are  hopelessly  bro- 
ken ;  those  even  who  have  escaped 
ruin  are  crippled.  I  heard  of  a 
family  in  County  Kerry  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  a  leading 
county  family,  and  the  members 
of  which  now  live  in  Dublin,  and 
are  glad  to  receive  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  their  friends.  Of  others 
I  heard  who  formerly  kept  ten 
servants,  and  now  keep  two,  every- 
thing else  about  their  establish- 
ments being  cut  down  in  propor- 
tion; and  of  still  others  who  for 
very  shame  have  fled  from  their 
native  country,  because  they  could 
no  longer  live  as  they  had  been 
wont.  While  I  was  in  Ireland  I 


1  It  will  be  understood  that  this  criticism  applies  to  the  Unionist  press  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  only.     In  the  north  everything  is  different. 
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cut  the  following  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  Irish  newspaper  : 

"AiD  TO  IRISH  FAMILIES  OF  THE 
UPPER  CLASS. — For  this  there  is  urg- 
ent need,  and  aid  is  earnestly  entreat- 
ed on  behalf  of  many  families,  includ- 
ing sick,  suffering,  and  aged,  who, 
once  in  affluence,  are  now  without 
the  bare  necessaries  of  fire,  food, 
clothing,  and  blankets.  .  .  .  Received 
with  grateful  thanks,  parcel  of  warm 
shirts  from  Clonmel." 

From  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
"  distressed  Irish  ladies  "  by  Mary 
Power  Lalor,  which  appeared  in 
the  Irish  papers  just  before  Christ- 
mas, I  extract  the  following  : — 

"I  beg  again  to  appeal  in  your 
columns  on  behalf  of  Irish  ladies  who, 
having  lost  their  incomes  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  obliged  now  to 
support  themselves,  and  often  an  aged 
parent  or  little  children,  by  their 
work.  After  toiling  all  the  year  to 
make  ends  meet,  they  cannot  afford 
themselves  a  respite  even  at  the  coming 
festival.  I  want  to  give  these  ladies 
(who  a  few  years  ago  were  in  posses- 
sion of  comfortable  homes  of  their 
own)  a  good  fire  and  a  good  dinner 
on  Christmas  day,  so  that  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  at  least,  they  should  know 
no  care  for  the  morrow." 

Here  a  corner  of  the  curtain  is 
lifted,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
pitiful  position  of  these  innocent 
and  wronged  women  and  children. 
It  is  a  picture  full  of  tragic  mis- 
ery, but  its  shame  and  ghastliness 
are  relieved  by  the  light  of  a  hero- 
ism nobler  than  that  which  de- 
nes death  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Those  women  and  children,  so 
deeply  injured,  yet  so  silent  under 
their  wrongs,  starving  and  slaving 
while  others  feed  publican,  priest, 
and  agitator  with  the  money  wrung 
from  them — that  is  a  scene  which 
throws  more  light  upon  the  Irish 
question  than  almost  anything 
besides. 

This  is  the  handiwork  of  Mr 
Gladstone  :  these  are  the  achieve- 
ments over  which  he  and  his 


followers  and  allies  exult.  The 
landlord  class  in  Ireland  has  been 
overthrown,  ruined,  or  at  best  is 
slowly  bleeding  to  death.  "It  is 
well,"  exclaim  their  persecutors; 
and  they  throw  up  their  hats  and 
shout  "  Hurrah  !  "  Yes  ;  but  who 
suffers1?  Who  but  the  people 
who  formerly  lived  on  and  by 
these  landlords — labourers,  grooms, 
footmen,  maidservants,  artisans, 
tradesmen,  &c.  1  All  these  former- 
ly found  employment;  now  they 
must  either  leave  the  country  or 
lounge  about  in  idleness.  The 
man  who  drove  me  from  Drog- 
heda  to  Collon  (Massereene  estate) 
understood  the  matter  thoroughly. 
This  worthy  informed  me  that  he 
had  formerly  been  coachman  to 
Chief  Baron  Palles.  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  again  procure  a 
similar  situation,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  because  the  country 
was  being  ruined  and  the  gentry 
driven  away  by  the  Leaguers,  who 
were  feathering  their  own  nests, 
and  leading  the  farmers  to  de- 
struction. It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  singular  fact,  that  every  car- 
driver  I  met  in  Ireland  was  opposed 
to  the  League  and  all  its  works. 

Before  I  leave  the  Irish  land- 
lords, I  may  say  that  I  am  by 
•no  means  blind  to  their  faults; 
indeed  I  think  they  have  them- 
selves largely  to  thank  for  their 
present  position,  not  because  they 
have  dealt  harshly  with  their 
tenants,  but  because  they  have 
dealt  too  leniently.  Many  of  them 
have  spoiled  their  tenants  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  matter 
of  paying  rent.  Over  and  over 
again  I  met  with  instances  where 
tenants,  who  could  have  paid  at 
first,  had  been  allowed  to  run 
three,  four,  five,  even  six  years 
in  arrear ;  some  landlords  even 
boast  that  they  managed  their 
estates  on  the  principle  of  never 
turning  out  a  tenant  merely  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  This  con- 
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duct,  whatever  it  may  say  for  the 
hearts  of  these  landlords,  says 
little  for  their  heads.  It  is  not 
business.  Such  treatment  would 
ruin  the  best  tenantry  in  the 
world,  and  the  Irish  are  far  from 
being  that.  Nor  is  it  kindness  to 
the  tenants  themselves,  since  it 
encourages  them  to  squander  their 
money,  and  puts  a  premium  upon 
laziness  and  intemperance — which 
do  not  need  to  be  fostered  in  Ire- 
land. Again,  the  Irish  landlords 
have  never  taken  effective  mea- 
sures for  bringing  their  position 
before  the  British  public — until  it 
was  too  late.  Earl  Cowper  urged 
them  years  ago  to  do  this,  but  they 
heeded  him  not.  They  have  a 
splendid  case — a  case  so  powerful 
that  the  marvel  is  that  they  have 
not  made  more  of  it.  In  this 
matter  they  have  displayed  mon- 
umental stupidity.  As  a  class 
they  are  totally  misunderstood  by 
the  British  people.  If  their  case 
were  put  before  the  British  public 
without  prejudice  or  passion,  sim- 
ply in  its  naked  truth,  there  would 
be  a  strong  tide  of  opinion  running 
in  their  favour  between  now  and 
the  general  election.  But  they 
are  so  apathetic  as  a  class  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  arouse  them. 
What  is  done  on  their  behalf  is 
done  by  a  few  of  the  more  ener- 
getic and  public  -  spirited  among 
them,  chiefly  at  their  own  expense. 
They  have  all  along  refused  to 
combine  effectively  in  their  own 
defence,  and  some  of  them  have 
acted  with  such  egregious  folly  (I 
had  almost  said  treachery),  that 
the  position  of  the  others  has  been 
made  doubly  difficult.  Now  they 
complain  that  they  have  been 


robbed  and  impoverished.  Yes ; 
but  why  did  they  not  make  a 
fight,  and  a  desperate  fight,  for 
their  own  interests  1  If  they  had 
acted  vigorously,  and  acted  in 
union,  from  1870  onwards,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  statesman  to  have  passed  the 
Land  Acts  which  have  despoiled 
them ;  for  although  they  would 
equally  have  been  outvoted  in 
Ireland,  the  British  people  would 
never  have  allowed  those  Acts  to 
pass  if  they  had  known  the  facts. 
They  will  be  robbed  still  further 
if  the  Separatists  get  their  way; 
yet  even  now  they  either  cannot 
or  will  not  realise  their  danger 
and  prepare  for  the  coming  battle. 
Really,  it  is  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing for  people  who  sit  down  and 
fold  their  arms  and  resign  them- 
selves to  fate.  Just  now  Mr 
Smith-Barry  is  fighting  their  bat- 
tle (and  indeed  the  battle  of  com- 
mon honesty  against  combined  rob- 
bery), and  if  ever  there  was  a 
righteous  cause  it  is  his.  Yet  the 
Irish  landlords  as  a  body  have 
never  uttered  one  word  expressive 
of  admiration  or  sympathy  towards 
him  !  It  may  be  granted  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  faults  of  the 
Irish  landlords  lean  to  virtue's 
side,  and  that  in  an  ideal  com- 
munity they  would  have  been 
treated  all  the  better  because  they 
had  been  easy  with  their  tenants. 
But  we  are  not  living  in  an  ideal 
community,  and  they  have  been 
treated  all  the  worse.  In  politics 
it  won't  do  to  trust  to  anybody's 
generosity.  Every  interest  must 
fight  for  itself.1 

If  the  Irish  landlords  have  not 
benefited    from     Mr     Gladstone's 


1  While  I  was  pursuing  my  investigations  in  Ireland,  Mr  John  Morley  made  a 
speech  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  said:  "  Why  is  that  —  why  are  the  Irish  in 
many  respects  poorer,  more  ignorant,  more  backward,  than  some  of  our  popula- 
tion are?  Why,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  the  landlords,  who  have  been 
their  masters,  have  RACKRENTED  THEM,  HAVE  SUNK  THEM  IN  POVERTY,  HAVE 

PLUNDERED  THEIR   OWN    IMPROVEMENTS,  HAVE  CONFISCATED    THE   FRUITS  OF  THEIR 

OWN  INDUSTRY, — have  done  all  that  they  could  to  degrade  their  manhood.     That 
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Land  Acts,  have  the  tenants'? 
Ninety-nine  people  out  of  every 
hundred  would  unhesitatingly  re- 
ply in  the  affirmative.  Yet  if  one 
of  them  were  asked  to  prove  his 
assertion,  he  would  be  hard  put  to 
it.  That  the  Irish  tenant-farmers 
might,  had  they  not  been  Irish, 
have  extracted  immense  advan- 
tages out  of  the  Land  Acts,  I  do 
not  deny ;  that  a  few  of  them,  in 
spite  of  being  Irish,  perhaps  in 
this  case  because  of  being  Irish 
(for  the  Irish  character  has  two 
sides — a  weak  side  where  work  is 
required,  a  strong  one  where  cun- 
ning is  demanded),  have  derived 
substantial  benefit  from  the  Acts, 
I  admit;  but  that  the  general 
body  of  the  tenantry  are  the  better 
for  this  legislation,  I  altogether 
dispute.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
average  Irishman,  when  he  gets  a 
windfall,  to  balance  matters  by 
doing  so  much  less  work  and  drink- 
ing so  much  more  whisky.  The 
agent  of  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  Ireland,  who  has  been  quoted 
by  a  great  Parnellite  authority 
as  friendly  to  the  tenants,  when 
I  asked  him  if  the  tenants  were 
better  off  in  consequence  of  the 
Acts  of  1870,  1881,  and  1887, 
promptly  replied :  "  Not  a  bit. 
They  have  simply  become  more 
lazy  and  drunken."  All  the  testi- 
mony I  could  obtain  from  trust- 
worthy sources  was  to  the  same 
effect,  and  certainly  it  was  cor- 
roborated by  my  own  observa- 
tions. The  sum  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  tenant,  without  any  re- 
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gard  whatever  to  his  own  needs  or 
deserts,  has  been  enriched  at  the 
landlord's  expense;  that,  in  con- 
sequence, he  has  become  less  in- 
dustrious and  more  profligate ;  and 
that  most  of  the  money  which  was 
formerly  spent  by  landlords  in 
giving  employment  and  in  benevo- 
lence, is  now  spent  in  supporting 
an  agitation  which  is  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Land  Acts  are  bad  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  their  results 
have  been  altogether  disastrous. 
But  perhaps  the  most  insane  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  was,  that  it 
gave  to  the  tenant  both  fixity  of 
tenure  and  free  sale,  and  thereby 
neutralised  whatever  good  effect  it 
might  otherwise  have  produced. 
On  this  point  one  may  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober — or 
from  W.  E.  Gladstone  the  Parnel- 
lite to  W.  E.  Gladstone  the  anti- 
Parnellite.  In  1870,  he  said  that 
fixity  of  tenure  was  "wholly  un- 
sustained  by  the  slightest  attempt 
at  reasoning ; "  that  "  perpetuity 
of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  occu- 
pier is  virtually  expropriation  of 
the  landlord,"  who  "  will  become 
a  pensioner  and  rent-charger  upon 
what  is  now  his  own  estate ; "  and 
that  it  would  "  be  difficult  to  show 
why,  in  favour  of  these  particular 
persons  (the  tenant-farmers)  being 
occupiers,  the  whole  essence  of 
proprietary  right  should  be  carried 
over  from  the  class  that  now  pos- 
sesses it  to  that  which,  though  in- 
finitely larger,  is  still  a  class,  is  not 
the  whole  people  of  the  country." l 


is  why  they  are  backward.  Will  anybody  deny  that  the  Irish  landlords  are  open 
to  this  great  accusation  and  indictment?  If  anybody  here  is  inclined  to  deny 
it,  or  if  any  of  your  Unionist  friends  here  or  outside  deny  it,  let  him  look  at  the 
reductions  that  they  have  made  in  Irish  rents  since  1881  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sion Court.  The  landlords  have  ruined  Ireland. "  To  anybody  who  knows  Ireland 
at  all,  nothing  could  appear  more  grotesquely  and  perversely  untrue.  If  ignorance 
of  Ireland  be  a  qualification  for  the  Chief  Secretaryship,  no  man  was  ever  more 
highly  qualified  for  that  office  than  Mr  John  Morley. 

1  Speeches  in  Parliament,  February  15  and  March  11,  1870,  on  the  Land  Bill 
of  that  year. 
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The  man  who  said  this  in  1870, 
eleven  years  later  perpetrated  the 
folly  of,  first,  "fixing"  the  tenant 
in  his  holding,  and  then,  secondly, 
allowing  him  by  "free  sale"  to 
quit  his  holding  the  next  day. 
What  is  the  practical  effect  1  That 
the  tenant  can  leave  his  farm, 
taking  in  his  pocket  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  he  has  got  for  the 
tenant-right  (and  which  equitably 
belongs  to  the  landlord),  and  that 
the  next  tenant  has  to  pay  a  larger 
rent  for  the  farm  than  was  paid 
before  any  Land  Act  was  passed  at 
all.  Thus  the  whole  intention  of 
the  Act,  which  was  to  benefit  the 
entire  country  by  removing  the 
grievances  of  the  tenants,  is  frus- 
trated ;  a  few  "  present  tenants  " 
appropriate  money  which  they  have 
done  nothing  to  earn  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  landowners ;  and  all 
future  tenants  are  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors; and  thus  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  the  Land  Acts 
were  to  remove  are  reproduced  in 
more  aggravated  forms  than  ever. 
The  nation  is  not  benefited  at  all, 
but  injured. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  few 
facts  gathered  in  Ireland. 

1.  A  farm  of  150  Irish  acres  was 
held  by  a  lady  on  a  lease  at  £300  a- 
year.  The  lease  was  broken  under 
the  Act  of  1887,  and  the  tenant  went 
into  the  Land  Court  and  got  a  judicial 
rent  of  £243  fixed.  (Her  rent  had 
been  reduced  to  this  figure  for  several 
years  past.)  She  then  wished  to  sell 
her  interest.  A  valuer  of  the  High 
Court  said  her  interest  was  not  worth 
twopence.  She  was  advised,  however, 
to  put  it  up  to  auction ;  she  did  so, 
and  it  realised  £975.  Thus  the  new 
tenant's  rent  would  be  £293— .£243 
judicial  rent,  and  £50  interest  on 
£1000,  purchase  money  and  auction- 
eer's fees.  How  does  the  Land  Act 
advantage  the  new  tenant  or  his 
successors  1  I  may  add  that  this  150 
acres  will  support  60  large  dairy 
cows — without  other  food ;  it  has 


kept  65  cows  and  some  sheep.  These 
cows  will  produce  £630  worth  of 
butter  during  the  season,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  60  calves  will  be  reared, 
which,  at  £4  each,  will  produce  £240. 
In  addition  there  are  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  &c.  The  gross  annual  value 
of  the  produce  on  that  farm  will  be 
£1000.  This  is  Irish  rackrenting  ! 

2.  In  Queen's  County  I  was  shown 
two  farms,  one  of  84  acres,  let  at  30s. 
an  acre,  and  the  other  of  220  acres,  at 
the  same  rental.     The  tenant-right  of 
the  one  was  sold  for  £2400,  and  that 
of  the  other  for  £3600.      The  man 
who  bought  them  has  now  taken  them 
into  the  Land  Court  in  order  to  secure 
a  reduction  of   rent.      Sub-Commis- 
sioners have  been  known  to  hold  that 
people  have  a  right  to  buy  land  as  a 
speculation,  on  the  calculation  that  the 
Land  Courts  would  reduce  the  rent. 

3.  Forty    acres    of    land,    also    in 
Queen's  County,  are  let  on  lease  at 
£46,  10s.  a-year.     The  tenant  sublets 
(for  eleven  months — to  keep  the  letter 
of  the  law)  for  £60  a-year — in  good 
times  he  has  got  £100  a-year,  thus 
making  a  yearly  profit  of  £13, 10s.,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  £53,  10s.     He 
has  now,  under  the  Act  of  1887,  gone 
into  the  Land  Court  to  get  the  rent 
reduced.    His  profit  on  the  subletting 
is  not  large  enough.     He  is  almost 
sure  to  get  a  reduction  in  his  rent. 

4.  On    a   farm    of     160   acres    in 
Queen's    County,    belonging    to    Sir 
Charles  Coote,  the  tenant-right  real- 
ised £1500. 

5.  For  the  tenant-right  of  4j  acres 
of  land,  let  at  £1  an  acre,  in  the  same 
county,  £60  was  paid.     There  is  no 
house. 

6.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  labourer 
who  gave  £120  for  the  tenant-right 
of  28  acres,  let  at  £20  a-year. 

7.  The  tenant's  interest  in  a  farm 
of  20  acres,  paying  a  judicial  rent  of 
£22  a-year,  was  recently  offered  for 
sale.     One  man  offered  £60  for  it ;  a 
second  gave    £110.      Shortly  after- 
wards the  house  and  hayrick  of  the 
purchaser  were  set  on  fire  while  he 
and  his  family  were  in  bed. 

These  are  examples  that  have 
come  under  my  own  notice.  I 
could  supplement  them  with  scores 
of  others,  perfectly  well  authen- 
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ticated ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  and  establish  my  point 
— viz.,  that  by  free  sale  landlords 
are  defrauded,  all  future  tenants 
rackrented,  the  community  in- 
jured, and  only  a  few  "present 
tenants "  benefited.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  such  large  amounts 
are  paid  for  tenant-right  proves 
that  the  value  of  land  has  not 
deteriorated  in  Ireland,  -and  also 
that  the  Irish  landlords  have  not 
exacted  exorbitant  rents.  Even 
Irishmen  do  not  give  large  sums 
for  the  privilege  of  paying  exor- 
bitant rents. 

A  similar  abuse  which  has  arisen 
under  the  Land  Acts  is  that  of 
subletting  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  —  the  tenants  who  are 
alleged  to  be  so  harshly  oppressed 
by  their  landlords,  but  who  are 
showing  that  they  can  teach  these 
same  landlords  a  few  things  in  the 
way  of  oppression.  Here  are  a 
few  sample  cases  : — 

1.  Lord  Powerscourt    gives    these 
two  cases  on  his  own  property.     He 
let  a  field  to  a  tenant  at  £4,  14s.  2d. 
per  annum,  the  Poor  Law  valuation 
being  £4,  and  the   said  tenant  has 
sublet  it  for  £16  a-year,  thus  making 
a  yearly  profit  of  £11,  5s.  lOd.     In 
the  second  instance,  a  farm  is  taken 
at  £200  a-year,  and  sublet  by  the 
tenant  at  £245,  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  kept  in  his  own  hands  besides. 
Yet  Lord  Powerscourt  is  held  up  as 
the  oppressor,  and  the  upstart  land- 
lords as  paragons  of  justice  ! 

2.  An  Ulster  landlord  discovered 
the  other  day  that  one  of  his  tenants 
had  let  20  acres  of  land,  for  which  he 
pays  £10  a-year,  for  £25.     The  land- 
lord pertinently  asks,  Where  is  the 
justice  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Land  Act, 
which  compels  him  to  let  a  farm  at 
125  per  cent  under  its  value  as  esti- 
mated by  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
to  a  man  who  never  paid  a  shilling 
for  it,  and  has  "  deteriorated  it  by  bad 
cultivation,"  while  his  (the  landlord's) 
ancestor  bought  the  land  at  its  full 
value,  relying  upon  English  justice  to 
secure  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ? 


These  cases,  I  repeat,  are  but 
samples  of  hundreds;  Lord  Powers- 
court  says  that  he  could  himself 
give  fifty  similar  cases ;  and  they 
amply  prove  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
land  legislation  has  utterly  failed 
to  benefit  the  Irish  tenantry  as  a 
body,  much  less  to  benefit  the  Irish 
people  generally.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  has 
done  much  more  harm  than  good, 
and  ought  never  to  have  been 
passed.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  all  these  Acts  could  be 
wiped  from  the  statute-book. 

Before  leaving  the  Irish  tenant 
I  should  like  to  ask  wherein  he  is 
superior  to  the  British  tenant  that 
he  should  be  pampered  and  petted 
by  political  parties  and  by  Parlia- 
ment ?  He  is,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  in  every  respect  immeasurably 
the  inferior  of  his  British  brother. 
In  no  sense  is  he  a  skilled  agri- 
culturist ;  his  incompetence  is 
equalled  only  by  his  indolence. 
As  a  rule,  he  does  not  get  out  of 
bed  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  he  spends  a  good  pro- 
portion of  his  time  in  attending 
fairs  and  League  meetings,  and  ob- 
serving holy-days — a  liberal  con- 
sumption of  whisky  being  the  one 
feature  common  to  all  these  oc- 
casions ;  and  one  glance  at  his 
fields  is  enough  to  convince  the 
experienced  observer  of  the  nature 
of  his  qualifications  as  an  agri- 
culturist. The  late  Mr  Herbert 
of  Muckross  went  to  visit  a  num- 
ber of  his  tenants  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  one  morning,  and  found 
them  all  abed.  When  he  got 
home  he  sent  them  a  night-cap 
each  !  A  gentleman  who  both 
owns  and  farms  a  considerable 
amount  of  land,  and  whose  labour- 
ers are  small  farmers  on  their  own 
account,  told  me  in  December  that 
his  men  were  not  working — even 
nominally — seven  hours  a-day,  and 
that  neither  persuasion  nor  remon- 
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strance  could  get  more  out  of  them. 
The  same  gentleman  told  me  a 
characteristic  story  of  two  brothers 
in  his  neighbourhood.  One  said 
to  the  other  one  day  :  "  Martin, 
go  and  turn  the  cow  away  from 
the  potato  -  patch."  "I  won't," 
replied  Martin;  "go  and  do  it  your- 
self, Pat. "  Neither  Pat  nor  Martin 
went,  and  in  the  end  the  cow  was 
choked  to  death ! 

Mr  R.  Hunter  Pringle,  a  well- 
known  agricultural  writer,  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  'Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,'  in 
which  he  handles  with  great 
vigour  and  severity  the  Irish 
farmers  and  their  methods.  He 
shows  clearly  that  Irish  farmers 
as  a  class,  particularly  the  small 
farmers,  are  indolent,  ignorant, 
and  incompetent  to  an  astonishing 
degree ;  that  they  leave  their  land 
unmanured  and  less  than  half 
cultivated ;  that  they  lose  a  large 
proportion  of  their  lambs  through 
wanton  negligence ;  that  they  look 
upon  scab  in  sheep  as  perfectly 
natural,  and  never  try  to  eradicate 
it ;  that  they  allow  their  cattle  to 
lose  in  winter  nearly  all  the  flesh 
they  gain  in  the  summer ;  that,  in 
brief,  gross  mismanagement  char- 
acterises every  branch  of  Irish 
farming,  which  is  half  a  century 
behind  the  times.1  He  further 
says  that  what  is  required  to  make 
Ireland  a  prosperous  country  is  a 
Coercion  Act  which  would  compel 
the  farmers  to  be  industrious. 
The  'North  British  Agriculturist,' 
in  commenting  upon  the  subject, 
says  very  truly  :  "  When  not  only 
a  system  of  farming,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  people,  requires  to  be 
changed,  the  change  is  not  one 
that  can  be  readily  brought  about." 


"  Ay,  there's  the  rub."  The  nature 
of  the  people ! — no  law  can  alter 
that.  How  often,  in  relation  to 
this  Irish  question,  does  that  old 
saw  occur  to  one's  mind  which 
declares  that  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  ills  of  a  nation  which  kings 
or  laws  can  cure  !  Most  emphati- 
cally is  this  true  of  the  ills  of 
Ireland.  Contrasting  the  farmers 
of  Ireland  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  looking  at  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  respective- 
ly treated,  it  is  not  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  ominous  mutterings 
should  be  heard  among  the  latter. 
Still  one  other  remark  I  wish 
to  make  before  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  land,  and  it  relates 
to  the  method  of  administering 
the  Land  Acts.  On  this  matter 
a  great  deal  of  discontent,  one 
might  say  indignation  and  disgust, 
exists  in  Ireland.  It  is  hard 
enough  on  the  landlords  that  their 
property  should  be  filched  from 
them  by  Arrears  Acts,  the  three 
F's,  &c.  \  but  the  injustice  is  ag- 
gravated when  these  Acts  are 
strained  against  the  landlord  and 
in  favour  of  the  tenant  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
them  fairly.  If  all  I  hear  be  true 
(and  my  authorities  are  of  the 
highest),  some  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  Land  Acts  are  so  exceedingly 
politic  that  they  succeed  in  pleas- 
ing the  League  rather  than  in 
meting  out  even  justice  betwixt 
landlord  and  tenant.  To  specify 
more  particularly  those  branches 
of  the  administration  to  which  my 
remarks  specially  apply  would  be 
invidious,  and  might  be  dangerous ; 
but  those  who  are  au  fait  with 
these  affairs  in  Ireland  will  be 


1  I  was  told,  both  in  Kerry  and  Queen's  County,  by  perfectly  independent 
witnesses,  that  they  are  continually  asked  for  the  sweepings  of  their  barns  and 
haylofts,  consisting  of  grass-seeds,  weeds,  and  rubbish,  by  farmers  of  position, 
who  sow  this  worthless  mixture  in  their  fields  ! 
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able  to  comprehend  my  meaning. 
What  I  am  concerned  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  is,  that  even 
now  the  landlords  are  not  getting 
fair-play.  However  low  their 
rents  may  be,  they  will  be  still 
further  reduced  if  the  tenants  go 
into  court.  And  why1?  Even 
Land  Commissioners  are  but  men, 
and  they  know  that  if  they  do 
not  reduce  rents  the  tenants  will 
cease  to  come  into  court,  and 
their  occupation  will  be  gone.  It 
is  simply  another  of  the  mischiev- 
ous results  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  legislation  as  has 
been  inflicted  upon  Ireland. 

The  Hon.  L.  Agar- Ellis  says, 
speaking  of  the  Sub  -  Commis- 
sioners, "  Nobody  has  ever  pre- 
tended they  were  fit  for  their 
work."  He  points  out  that  they 
reduce  rents  much  below  the  Poor- 
law  valuation,  though  that  is  25 
per  cent  under  the  letting  value, 
and  though  the  value  of  produce 
has  increased  enormously  since  it 
was  made;  and  he  asserts  that  "  low 
letting  is  no  guarantee  against  the 
inroads  of  Sub  -  Commissioners." 
He  adds  :  ",I  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  Commissioners,  to  whom 
there  is  a  nominal  appeal,  as  they 
merely  confirm  the  decisions  of 
Sub-Commissioners ;  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  has  publicly  refused, 
so  far  as  he  can,  to  abide  by  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  1887  Act. 
This  is  the  plight  we  are  in,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Irish  tenants 
think  they  may  get  another  slice 
of  their  landlord's  property  by 
Act  of  Parliament."1  Mr  S.  M. 
Hussey,  who  knows  as  much  about 
Irish  land  as  any  man  living,  states 
that  the  rentals  are  reduced  below 
what  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
"  when  £1  would  do  as  much  for 
us  as  £2  now ;  "  and  that  "  when 
the  price  of  cattle  is  higher  than 


ever,  our  rentals  are  fixed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  when  cattle  were 
sold  at  one-third  of  the  present 
price."  He  gives  the  following 
two  instances  to  show  how  the 
Sub-Commissioners  do  their  work. 
In  1858  his  brother  let  a  farm  on 
a  lease  at  ,£70  a-year ;  when  the 
lease  expired  in  1879  the  rent  was 
unchanged,  and  £200  was  spent 
in  improving  the  farm;  in  1884 
the  Sub-Commissioners  reduced  the 
rent  to  £44;  in  1886  the  tenant 
purchased  the  farm  under  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act  for  eighteen  years' 
purchase,  the  purchase-money  be- 
ing £738,  for  which  he  will  have 
to  pay  £29,  10s.  for  forty -nine 
years.  "  He  has  sold  off  the  farm 
turf  (to  which  he  had  no  prior  right) 
for  about  £30,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  remainder 
of  the  forty-nine  years"  The  second 
example  is  a  farm  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  George  Colthurst,  which  was 
held  at  the  annual  rent  of  £48. 
The  tenant — Richard  Sweeney — 
owed  three  years'  rent  when  the 
Arrears  Act  passed  in  1882.  The 
Government  paid  one  for  him,  he 
paid  one  himself,  and  the  landlord 
had  to  wipe  off  the  other.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  grant  he  had 
to  swear  to  the  value  of  his  stock, 
farm,  &c. ;  and  in  his  affidavit  he 
swore  that  the  selling  value  of  his 
farm  was  nil.  Yet  six  months 
after,  he  sold  the  farm,  on  tvhich 
there  were  no  improvements,  for 
£630  to  a  neighbouring  tenant 
named  Murphy,  whose  own  rent 
had  been  reduced  from  £35  to 
£30  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not 
live  on  his  farm.  In  1886  Murphy 
went  to  the  Land  Court,  and  got 
the  rent  of  the  farm,  for  which  he 
had  paid  £630,  reduced  from  £48 
to  £34.  He  can  now  buy  the 
farm  at  eighteen  years'  purchase 
of  this  reduced  rental,  for  which 
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he  will  have  to  pay  only  .£25 
a-year  for  forty-nine  years.1  One 
other  illustration  under  this  head 
will  suffice.  In  1868  a  tenant 
gave  .£25  for  the  tenant-right  of  a 
small  farm  in  Ulster,  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  landlord  £26,  5s.  a-year 
rent;  in  1872  the  tenant  wished 
to  buy  the  farm  outright,  and 
offered  £550,  but  the  landlord 
held  out  for  £600;  in  1883  the 
Land  Court  reduced  the  rent  to 
£21,  7s.,  and  the  tenant  wished  to 
purchase  the  farm  for  £300,  which 
the  landlord  refused;  in  1887  the 
tenant  sold  his  tenant-right  for 
£225,  without  having  made  a 
single  improvement.  The  land- 
lord contends  that  the  farm  was 
worth  just  as  much  in  1883  as  it 
was  in  1872,  though  there  was 
£250  difference  in  the  offers  made 
by  the  tenant  in  those  years ;  and 
he  holds  further  that  this  £250 
was  transferred  from  his  pocket  to 
that  of  the  tenant  by  the  Land 
Act,  as  was  proved  by  the  sum 
obtained  for  the  tenant-right,  the 
tenant  having  spent  nothing  on 
improvements.  Clearly  the  land- 
lord's contention  is  just.  In  view 
of  such  facts  as  those  adduced,  the 
question  whether  Mr  Gladstone's 
land  legislation  has  or  has  not 
been  a  failure  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  candid 
reader. 

On  the  political  aspect  of  the 
Irish  question,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment, little  need  be  said  here. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
even  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Nationalists,  do  not  care  one  jot  or 
tittle  about  it.  So  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned  the  Home  Rule  agi- 
tation is  artificial  and  unreal;  it 
is  a  mere  bubble,  dangled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  by  a  few 
noisy  but  'cute  agitators;  these 
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professional  politicians  give  it  a 
semblance  of  life  by  administering 
to  it  repeated  galvanic  shocks. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  not  political  but 
agrarian  questions  that  possess 
vitality,  and  Home  Rule  is  used 
merely  as  a  lever  to  enable  those 
who  wield  it  to  secure  the  land 
for  nothing — or  as  next  to  nothing 
as  possible.  Even  the  agitators 
would  be  powerless  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  franchise,  to  repeat 
the  phrase  which  an  Irishman 
used  to  me,  has  been  "  dropped 
down  into  the  mud."  The  interests 
of  Ireland,  the  fortunes  of  her 
prosperous  inhabitants,  have  been 
placed  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  most  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  incompetent  people  in  the 
country.  These  people  dare  not 
call  either  their  souls  or  their 
bodies  their  own  :  as  to  the  one, 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  priest — 
and  as  to  the  other,  they  are  under 
the  heel  of  the  agitator ;  they  are 
the  most  abject  and  helpless  slaves 
on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  Not 
a  step  in  life  dare  they  take 
without  consulting  the  priest.  An 
Irish  peasant  goes  to  his  priest,  and 
says,  "Father,  I  have  decided  to 
marry  my  daughter  to  So-and-so." 
"„ Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replies  the 
priest ;  "I  desire  her  to  marry  So- 
and-so."  And  the  priest  gets  his 
way.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
the  priests  threaten  the  people 
that  if  they  do  not  obey  their 
commands  they  will  smite  them 
with  loathsome  and  dangerous 
diseases  in  this  world,  and  turn 
them  into  goats  and  asses  in  the 
next ;  and  the  poor  wretches  im- 
plicitly believe  that  the  priest  has 
power  to  do  this.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  considered  capable 
of  shaping  the  destinies  of  Ireland, 
and  guiding  her  to  "nationhood"  ! 
Government  by  ignorance  is  ac- 
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claimed  as  the  perfect  triumph  of 
democracy ! 

With  regard  to  industrial  mat- 
ters in  Ireland  there  is  much  that 
needs  to  be  said;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  here.  Parnellism  has  done 
nothing  for  the  industrial  classes, 
except,  indeed,  that  it  has  taught 
them  how  easily  and  safely  the 
propertied  classes  may  be  despoiled. 
The  landlords  have  been  bled ;  it 
is  now  the  turn  of  the  capitalists. 
The  railway  strikes  in  Cork  and 
Dublin  show  that  the  labourers 
have  taken  the  lessons  of  Parnell- 
ism to  heart.  Commercial  men  in 
Ireland  have  been  far  too  ready  to 
assist  in  stripping  the  landlords  ; 
the  landlords  will  experience  a 
malicious  delight  in  watching  their 
contortions  as  they  are  put  through 
the  same  process.  You  cannot 
sow  the  wind  without  reaping 
the  whirlwind.  Dishonest  and  im- 
moral teachings  have  so  poisoned 
thought  and  life  in  Ireland,  that 
the  whole  community  will  have 
to  suffer  before  the  virus  is  eradi- 
cated. 

As  the  farmers  of  Ireland  have 
been  pauperised  by  Arrears  Acts, 
&c.,  so  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  being  pauperised  by  being  per- 
mitted to  live  in  cottages  for  less 
than  half  their  rental  value;  in 
other  words,  the  ratepayers  have 
to  pay  more  than  half  the  rent  of 
these  men.  Here  are  some  in- 
structive figures  relating  to  the 
Fermoy  Union.  In  that  Union 
154  of  these  cottages  have  been 
built  or  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  a  cost  of  £150  each,  or  a  total 
of  £23,100;  on  this  the  interest 
repayable  to  the  Government  is 
£1150,  while  the  rents  of  the  cot- 
tages at  9d.  per  week  each  amount 
to  only  £300,  6s.,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  £849,  14s.  to  be  paid 
annually  by  the  ratepayers  for 
35  years !  In  this  Union  150 
more  cottages  are  about  to  be 


built ;  which  is  a  cheerful  outlook 
for  the  ratepayers.  While  this  is 
going  on  in  the  Fermoy  Union,  I 
found  that  in  the  town  of  Fermoy 
itself  (which  is  really  only  a  vil- 
lage) working  men  have  to  pay  4s. 
a-week  for  a  four-roomed  cottage 
without  garden  (the  labourers'  cot- 
tages have  half  an  acre  of  land 
attached  for  the  9d.  a-week),  in 
every  way  inferior  to  what  could 
be  obtained  in  Leeds,  or  New- 
castle, or  Huddersfield,  or  Oldham 
for  3s.  6d.  a-week.  And  I  found 
that  in  Cork  city  (in  the  same 
county)  6s.  a-week  is  paid  for  cot- 
tages no  better  than  those  in  Fer- 
moy. In  Wexford  the  labourers 
pay  a  shilling  a-week  for  their 
cottages,  and  some  time  ago  they 
struck  against  this,  and  demanded 
the  houses  for  sixpence.  They 
were  simply  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Land  League;  but 
the  Land  Leaguers  who  sat  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians  had  to  use 
precisely  the  same  arguments  to 
refute  the  labourers  as  landlords 
use  to  defeat  the  Land  Leaguers ! 
The  question  of  establishing  new 
industries  in  Ireland  is  just  now 
coming  somewhat  into  prominence. 
An  Irish  Industrial  League  has 
been  formed,  on  the  committee  of 
which  Separatists  sit  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  Unionists.  The  objects 
of  this  League  are  to  plant  new 
industries  in  Ireland,  and  to  revive 
those  which  already  exist  and  are 
languishing  out  of  existence.  These 
aims  are  wholly  admirable;  but 
how  are  they  to  be  effected  ?  The 
first  thing  requisite  is  capital;  the 
second  thing  requisite  is  capital; 
the  third  thing  requisite  is  capital. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  money. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from 
The  conditions  which  exist  in 
Ireland  do  not  invite  capital,  but 
deter  it.  The  capitalist  who  is 
disposed  to  put  his  money  into 
Irish  industries  will  look  at  those 
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unfortunate   ladies    and   children, 
beggared  through  no  fault  of  their 
own;    then   he   will   look    at   the 
insane   conduct  of   the  people  of 
Tipperary ;    then  he  will  put  his 
money  back  into  his  pockets  and 
button  them  up.      As  things  are 
now  in  Ireland,  a  capitalist  might 
spend  money  in  opening  a  factory, 
and  then  find  that  his  factory  was 
boycotted   because   he   refused  to 
comply   with    the   wishes   of   the 
priest  in  the  matter  of  stopping 
his  mill  on  every  holy-day,  or  be- 
cause he  selected  as  his  foremen 
Englishmen    or    Scotsmen,   which 
he  would  have  to  do  if  he  meant 
to  succeed.     I  know  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  woollen  manufacturer  in 
a  southern  town  in  Ireland,  who 
bought  a  site  for  a  factory  years 
ago,    and    has    paid    £20    a-year 
ground-rent  for  it  ever  since ;  but 
he  is  afraid  to  build  the  factory. 
The  same  gentleman,  with  one  or 
two  others,  paid  £2000  for  a  steam- 
boat, which  was  to  ply  from  the 
coast  up  a  certain  river  in  order  to 
prevent  valuable  trade  being  taken 
from  the  port  in  which  he  resides ; 
but   his   foolish    townsmen,    from 
some  caprice   or  other,  boycotted 
the  vessel,  which  was  ultimately 
sold  for  £70,  and  the  trade  was 
lost  to  the  town.    A  Scottish  farm 
steward    in   the    west    of   Ireland 
assured    me    that     no    industries 
could  be  made  to  pay  in  the  south 
and  west,   simply  because  all  the 
profits  were  eaten  up  in  working 
expenses,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  workpeople   require   so  many 
overseers  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
work.    The  same  gentleman  stated, 
as  his  deliberate  conviction,   that 
one  English  or  Scottish  labourer 
is  equal  to  three  Irish  labourers. 


His  opinions  may  be  laughed  at  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  Scotsman. 
On   which    I    have    to    say   that 
Nationalist  M.P.'s  who  happen  to 
be  landlords  (there  are  not  many 
of  them),  when  they  want  a  stew- 
ard, do  not  select  an  Irish  Nation- 
alist, but   a   Scotsman   who   is   a 
Protestant    and    a    Conservative. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words  ! 
A    Scottish     farmer    in    Queen's 
County     will     employ     no     Irish 
labour   at   all.      He   gets   all   his 
men  from  Scotland,  and  he  engages 
them    for   three   years    only,    and 
pays  their  fares  back  home  again 
at  the  end  of  that  time.      What 
is  his  reason  for  that?      He  has 
found  by  experience  that  at   the 
end  of  three  years  his  men  begin 
to  lapse  into  the  lazy  and  shiftless 
ways  of  the  Irishmen  around  them. 
(Perhaps  Mr  Balfour  may  display 
true  wisdom  in  not  going  to  Ireland 
a  great  deal.)     These  are  facts,  and 
they  have  an   important   bearing 
upon   the   industrial  development 
of   Ireland.       While    I    wish    all 
success    to    the    Irish    Industrial 
League,    I    cannot   help   thinking 
that  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
it  would  be  making  better  use  of 
their  energies  and  their  means  if, 
for  the  next  two  years  at  all  events, 
they  devoted  them  to  the  one  object 
of  making  a  Home  Rule  majority 
at   the  next  general  election  not 
merely  improbable  but  impossible.1 
After  all,  it  is  the  question  of 
religion,  and  of  that  alone,  which 
is  really  fundamental  in  Ireland. 
It  is  that  which  makes  two  Ire- 
lands;    which   places   them  in  an 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  antagon- 
ism towards  each  other ;  and  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  leave  them 
the   field   to   themselves.     Things 


1  The  writer  desires  not  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point.  Ireland  needs 
industries,  and  they  who  establish  them  in  the  south  and  west  will  confer  a 
blessing  upon  the  country.  But  their  establishment  is  not  the  first  work. 
First  stamp  out  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  and  thus  create  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  industries  can  flourish. 
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which  might  be  done  with  safety 
if  Ireland  were  either  exclusively 
Catholic  or  exclusively  Protestant, 
cannot  be  done  without  danger 
now  that  it  is  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Statesmen  who  ignore 
this  palpable  fact  are  not  states- 
men at  all,  but  political  tricksters 
and  quacks.  The  one  colossal  and 
incontrovertible  fact  in  regard  to 
Ireland  is,  that  two-thirds  of  its 
people  profess  a  religion  which 
eats  away  the  fibre,  the  bone  and 
marrow,  of  character,  and  leaves 
them  limp  and  feeble  and  pliable ; 
while  the  remaining  one- third  pro- 
fess a  religion  which  puts  fibre 
into  character,  which  develops 
and  matures  every  attribute  of 
manhood,  and  turns  them  out  ro- 
bust, stalwart,  massive.  All  the 
trouble  is  with  the  two-thirds ;  it 
is  among  them  that  Land  Leagues 
and  Plans  of  Campaign  spread 
like  fire  among  dry  stubble ;  it  is 
they  who  fall  an  easy  prey  to  de- 
signing agitators  ;  it  is  by  them 
that  the  interests  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  nation  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  The  one- 
third  are  the  salt  of  Ireland  ;  they 
preserve  the  sanity  and  sweetness 
of  the  nation ;  everywhere  they 
stand  erect  doing  their  duty,  main- 
taining right  and  justice ;  to  them 
incendiaries  and  depredators  appeal 
in  vain ;  they  constitute  the  shield 
and  defence  of  their  country, 
baffling  the  traitor  and  defeating 
the  invader.  Joyfully,  however, 
do  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Ire- 
land, the  members  of  which  dis- 
play a  vigour,  an  independence, 
and  a  loyalty  which  may  well 
put  many  a  Protestant  to  the 
blush.  Nearly  all  Catholics  of 
culture,  especially  when  they  pos- 
sess property  (as  most  of  them 
do),  are  determined  upholders  of 
the  Union. 

One    of    the    principal    objects 
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that  I  had  in  view  in  visiting 
Ireland  was  to  ascertain  for  my- 
self, by  actual  personal  inter- 
course and  investigation,  the 
opinions  of  Protestants  outside 
Ulster  upon  the  Separatist  move- 
ment. Mark,  I  say  Protestants 
outside  Ulster.  To  have  made 
any  inquiry  into  the  views  of  the 
Ulster  Protestants  would  have 
been  superfluous,  for  all  the  world 
knows  what  they  are,  and  that 
they  are  implacably  and  irrevoca- 
bly opposed  to  Parnellite  ascend- 
ancy— or  Home  Rule.  Moreover, 
I  have  always  held  that  the  Ulster 
Protestants,  however  much  they 
may  challenge  our  admiration,  are 
certainly  not  in  need  of  our  pity. 
Whatever  may  befall,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  They  will  never  be 
vanquished,  for  they  are  numer- 
ous and  wealthy  and  brave,  and 
they  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  concentrate  their  forces  and 
command  their  resources  without 
delay.  If  Mr  Parnell  and  his 
henchmen  were  enthroned  to- 
morrow, the  Ulstermen  would 
simply  take  to  their  arms  and 
wage  war  to  the  death  for  suprem- 
acy, and  they  would  infallibly 
win.  With  the  Protestants  of 
the  south  and  west  the  case  is 
very  different  indeed.  They  are 
but  few,  not  more  than  250,000 
at  the  outside — indeed  it  is  prob- 
able that  their  numbers  are  now 
reduced  much  below  that  figure, 
owing  to  the  constant  decimation 
of  their  ranks  by  emigration. 
They  are  scattered  over  three 
provinces,  not  more  than  a  few 
liundreds  of  them  being  found  in 
the  most  populous  towns,  while 
frequently  only  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies of  them  can  be  found  within 
a  radius  of  several  miles,  so  that 
they  are  not  able  to  depend  upon 
each  other  for  mutual  support  in 
time  of  need  or  peril.  Wealthy 
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and  educated  they  undoubtedly  are ; 
for  although  they  constitute  only 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  they 
possess  more  than  half  the  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  from  their  ranks 
that  the  learned  professions  are 
mainly  recruited.  Everywhere 
they  are  at  the  top,  and  they  are 
so  in  virtue  of  their  sterling  qual- 
ities of  character.  They  are  the 
largest  employers  of  labour ;  they 
are  at  the  head  of  the  most  exten- 
sive businesses ;  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal— and  almost  the  only — sup- 
porters of  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions ;  in  short,  they 
constitute  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments of  Irish  society,  whether 
considered  materially,  mentally, 
or  morally,  and  their^  disappear- 
ance would  be  the  most  deplorable 
calamity  that  could  happen  to  the 
Irish  people  themselves. 

Now  these  people,  while  they 
are  quite  as  much  entitled  to  our 
admiration  as  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster,  are  also  deserving  of  our 
sympathy  as  well,  simply  because 
they  are  a  weak  and  straggling 
band  in  an  enemy's  country.  They 
have  made  a  noble  fight,  standing 
up  manfully  against  persecution, 
contumely,  losses  in  business,  and 
social  ostracism  ;  and  having  done 
all,  and  borne  all,  they  still  stand. 
But  why  ?  Because  they  have 
had,  and  still  have,  behind  them 
the  imperial  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Under  Home  Rule  that 
mighty  protection  would  be  with- 
drawn from  them,  and  they  would 
be  left  defenceless,  exposed  to 
the  malignity  and  the  greed  of 
their  hereditary  foes.  With  the 
Parnellites  installed  in  office  in 
Dublin,  the  Protestants  of  the 
south  and  west  would  have  two 
alternatives  open  to  them,  and  two 
only :  they  could  either  leave  the 
country  altogether,  severing  the 
ties  which  bind  them  to  the  homes 
of  their  forefathers  (for  the  major- 
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ity  of  these  families  have  been 
there  for  a  century  or  two),  and 
sacrificing  their  property,  or  they 
could  remain  to  be  harassed  and 
bled  to  death.  The  majority  of 
them  would  prefer  the  former  al- 
ternative. Their  position  under 
Home  Rule  would  be  too  intoler- 
able to  be  borne.  On  this  point  I 
found  them  absolutely  unanimous. 
The  passing  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
(if  it  ever  does  pass,  which  God 
forbid !)  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
new  exodus,  and  this  body  of 
faithful  Protestants  will  make 
their  escape  from  a  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage.  And  whither 
would  they  go  ?  Anywhere,  so 
that  they  could  never  more  look 
upon  the  British  flag,  which  would 
then  be  to  them  the  emblem  of 
treachery  and  disgrace.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  proud  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  great  British  Em- 
pire ;  they  realise  that  they  have 
a  share  in  its  glories,  its  achieve- 
ments, and  its  traditions  ;  but  if 
the  British  Empire  casts  them  off, 
not  for  their  faults  but  for  their 
feebleness;  if  for  their  very  loy- 
alty they  are  to  be  abandoned, 
then  their  pride  will  be  turned  to 
shame,  their  contentment  into  re- 
sentment, and  they  will  curse  the 
country  which  threw  them  as  a 
prey  to  ravening  wolves  merely  in 
order  to  win  a  few  paltry  votes 
and  gratify  sordid  political  pas- 
sion. Are  they  to  be  forsaken? 
This  is  a  grave  question  for 
the  Protestant  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  for  the 
Nonconformists  among  them. 
These  Nonconformists  supply  Mr 
Gladstone  with  the  backbone  of 
his  party,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  prepared  to  use  their 
power  in  order  to  hand  their 
Irish  brethren  over  to  oppression 
and  robbery.  British  Nonconform- 
ists are  the  first  to  cry  aloud  against 
what  they  call  clerical  domination 
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in  their  own  country;  but  they 
are  ready  to  hand  over  Irish  Non- 
conformists to  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  compared  with  which  the 
most  odious  clericalism  in  England 
is  perfect  freedom.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, they  will  supply  one  of  the 
most  colossal  examples  of  callous 
selfishness,  of  deliberate  perfidy, 
and  of  blind  stupidity,  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  history. 

It  is  easy  to  say  glibly  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants under  Home  Rule.  Who 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  this  ? 
The  people  who  live  among  the 
Parnellites  in  Ireland,  or  the  people 
who  do  not?  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  former  are  alone  competent  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  point. 
And  their  testimony  is  unanimous- 
ly and  emphatically  to  the  effect 
that  their  position  under  Home 
Rule  would  be  so  intolerable  that 
they  would  have  to  leave  the 
country.  While  in  Ireland  I  con- 
versed with  Protestants  of  all 
shades  in  the  south  and  west — 
Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Quakers, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists — and  they  all  said 
the  same  thing.  One  of  the  things 
that  most  impressed  me  was  the 
calm  and  deliberate  statement  of  a 
venerable  and  saintly  lady,  who 
possesses  wealth  and  resides  in  a 
charming  house — a  place  around 
which  are  entwined  the  tenderest 
associations  and  memories  of  her 
long  and  noble  life — that  if  Home 
Rule  were  established  she  would 
at  once  leave  Ireland.  Her  chil- 
dren would  do  the  same.  What 
would  be  the  result?  That  the 
many  people  they  now  employ  and 
befriend  would  be  left  to  starve ; 
and  that  the  religious  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  which  they  (with 
other  Protestants)  generously  sup- 
port would  soon  have  to  close  their 
doors.  "What  would  you  do  if 
Home  Rule  passed1?"  I  asked  a 


member  of  a  firm  which  employs 
hundreds  of  men.  "  We  should 
clear  out  as  soon  as  we  could,"  was 
the  emphatic  reply.  These  are 
facts,  and  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away  by  the  jaunty  utter- 
ances of  Home  Rulers.  The  mere 
introduction  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill  knocked  down  the 
value  of  Irish  securities  by  some 
£30,000,000  in  one  week  !  If  the 
optimistic  views  of  British  Non- 
conformists are  correct,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  all  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland  should  be  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  Let  the 
Protestant  electors  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, especially  the  Nonconformists 
among  them,  pause  and  reflect  be- 
fore they  incur  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  driving  their  co-religion- 
ists out  of  Ireland,  and  thus  deprive 
that  priest-ridden  country  of  the 
example  and  the  good  works  of 
men  and  women  who  now  shine  as 
lights  amid  the  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation  which  inverts 
every  principle  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  England,  the  country 
which  spent  £20,000,000  in  freeing 
the  slaves ;  which  spent  another 
£20,000,000  (as  well  as  many 
gallant  soldiers)  in  rescuing  two  or 
three  missionaries  from  the  clutches 
of  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia, 
and  which  sent  an  expedition  to 
deliver  the  heroic  Gordon  from 
Khartoum  ;  that  this  England,  the 
mother  of  free  nations,  and  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  will  cast 
off  her  own  loyal  children,  and 
hand  them  over  to  lawless  and 
bloodthirsty  men, — this  is  too  dis- 
graceful to  be  believed  until  it 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

My  space  is  exhausted,  while 
many  of  the  most  important  things 
that  I  wished  to  say -are  yet  un- 
said ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  this 
paper  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  splendid  success  of  the 
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present  Irish  administration.  Ire- 
land is  not  like  the  same  country 
that  she  was  three  years  ago. 
Then  she  was  gloomy,  despairing, 
fearful ;  now  she  is  hopeful,  buoy- 
ant, confident.  It  would  be  easy 
to  fill  pages  with  facts  illustrating 
the  transformation  that  has  taken 
place.  Capital  is  less  timid,  en- 
terprise is  more  vigorous,  trade  is 
flourishing,  rents  are  being  better 
paid,  the  coffers  of  the  banks  are 
being  filled  ;  everybody  seems  to 
have  money  to  spare  except  the 
landlords,  and  none  have  more  to 
spare  than  the  farmers.  The  law 
is  respected,  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
has  been  shattered,  boycotting  has 
been  all  but  suppressed,  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  efficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  police,  which  they 
were  not  under  Mr  Gladstone. 
I  was  assured  that  the  police 
under  Mr  Balfour  are  like  a  new 
body  of  men  as  compared  with 
what  they  were  under  Mr  Morley, 
the  reason  being  that  then  they 
were  censured  for  doing  their 
duty,  while  now  they  are  censured 
if  they  don't  do  it,  and  supported 
when  they  do.  Incendiary  agita- 
tors have  had  their  ardour  cooled 
by  judicious  imprisonment.  How 
little  we  have  heard  of  Mr  O'Brien, 
Father  M'Fadden,  and  some  kin- 
dred spirits  of  late  !  As  to  Father 
M'Fadden,  I  am  assured  that  the 
people  of  Gweedore,  who  were  said 
to  worship  him,  have  turned  fierce- 
ly against  him  because  they  think 
that  he  betrayed  them  at  the  re- 
cent trials  to  save  his  own  skin. 
Under  the  "  advice  "  of  his  bishop 
he  has  left  (or  is  about  to  leave) 
the  district,  and  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  he  may  never  return  to 
it.  Slowly  but  surely  the  law  is 
triumphing.  The  violent  outburst 
of  lawlessness  at  Tipperary  is  the 
most  disquieting  feature  of  the 
situation.  As  to  this,  I  am  in 
possession  of  information  which 
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strikingly  illustrates  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  agitation  and  the  in- 
sincerity of  its  promoters.  Prel- 
ates who  helped  to  start  the 
mischief  in  Tipperary  would  now 
give  their  ears  to  stop  it.  "While 
encouraging  it  in  public  letters, 
they  denounce  it  in  private.  They 
pay  rent  to  Mr  Smith-Barry,  whilst 
encouraging  others  to  withhold 
it.  Said  a  certain  bishop  to  a 
certain  canon  (names  and  places 
can  be  given)  :  "  Pay  your  rent 
(he  was  a  tenant  of  Mr  Smith- 
Barry's)  ;  get  your  people  to  pay 
their  rents  (they,  too,  were  Mr 
Smith-Barry's  tenants) ;  and  what- 
ever you  do,  keep  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  out  of  your  parish,  for 
it  is  simply  ruinous.  What  is 
now  going  on  in  Tipperary  is  en- 
tirely against  my  will."  If  this 
bishop  would  only  talk  in  pub- 
lic as  he  does  in  private,  British 
Home  Rulers  would  open  their 
eyes.  Moreover,  all  Mr  Smith- 
Barry's  Cork  tenants,  who  are 
neighbours  of  the  Ponsonby  ten- 
ants, have  paid  their  rents  with- 
out a  murmur;  while  his  Tipper- 
ary tenants,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Ponsonby 
estate,  refuse  to  pay  their  rents  on 
the  ground  of  sympathy  with  the 
Ponsonby  tenants  !  Could  absurd- 
ity further  go  ? 

To  whom,  or  to  what,  is  this  im- 
provement in  Ireland  due  ?  I  put 
this  question  wherever  I  went,  and 
the  answer  I  got  was  everywhere 
the  same,  whether  it  came  from 
Catholic  or  Protestant :  "It  is 
due  to  Mr  Balfour."  His  firm 
administration  of  the  law  has 
cowed  the  rebels  and  put  new  heart 
into  the  Loyalists.  The  people 
who  are  loudest  in  their  praises 
of  Mr  Balfour  are  Nonconformists ; 
quiet  and  reasonable  and  excellent 
people,  who  wish  to  attend  to 
their  business ;  the  very  people 
who  would  be  Liberals  in  this 
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country,  who  were  Liberals  in 
Ireland  until  Mr  Gladstone  be- 
came a  Separatist,  and  who,  in 
fact,  are  Liberals  now.  This  is  a 
truth  which  British  Nonconform- 
ists would  do  well  to  ponder.  Mr 
Balfour  is  on  the  right  track.  No 
new  laws  are  required,  except  as 
to  mere  matters  of  administration, 
such  as  light  railways,  drainage, 
&c.  The  Government  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  go  on  as 
they  are  going  now  ;  no  other 
policy  is  needed.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  they  should  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  (though  I  fail  to 
see  that  it  is),  but  it  is  none  the 
less  unfortunate.  A  system  of 
Local  Government  such  as  we 
have  in  Great  Britain  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  Ireland,  and  if  it  is 
forced  upon  her  the  results  will  be 
scarcely  less  disastrous  than  those 
of  Home  Rule.  The  Loyalists  are 
practically  unanimous  in  taking 
this  view.  If  things  could  be 
kept  moving  on  present  lines  for 
five  years  more,  Ireland  would 
regain  most  of  what  she  has  lost. 
But  I  suppose  this  is  too  good  to 
hope  for.  No  radical  changes  are 
required.  The  chief  evils  from 


which  Ireland  suffers  are  not  such 
as  can  be  cured  by  law.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  though 
North  and  South  are  under  the 
same  laws,  the  North  prospers  and 
the  South  does  not.  The  root  of 
the  mischief  lies  deeper.  The  state 
of  Ireland  illustrates  both  the  om- 
nipotence and  the  impotence  of 
law  ;  its  omnipotence  when  ap- 
plied within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
its  impotence  when  applied  out- 
side of  it.  An  entire  school  of 
politicians  among  us  are  making 
the  gigantic  blunder  of  trying  to 
cure  moral  evils  by  merely  legal 
means.  Law  is  very  limited  in  its 
range  and  its  functions  after  all. 
It  can  change  a  man's  environ- 
ment, but  it  cannot  produce  the 
qualities  which  make  the  man. 
Character  depends  not  upon  law, 
but  upon  moral  forces.  In  Ire- 
land the  law  has  done  everything 
that  is  possible  or  desirable  in  the 
way  of  creating  a  large  and  help- 
ful environment;  but  before  that 
country  can  be  regenerated,  the 
mass  of  her  people  will  have  to 
find  a  higher  manhood.  That  will 
not  be  found  in  law ;  it  lies  not 
that  way. 

LEXOPHILUS. 
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CUERENT  INFLUENCES   ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. — II. 


WE  have  in  a  previous  paper 
reviewed  the  current  influences 
affecting  the  politics  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  nations,  dwelling 
specially  on  their  grouping  in 
connection  with  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Since  we  last 
wrote,  the  at  least  temporary  col- 
lapse of  Boulangism,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  place  France 
under  a  military  dictatorship,  has 
continued  to  exercise  a  distinctly 
tranquillising  influence  on  French 
politics.  French  political  parties 
seem  to  be  exhausted  with  the  per- 
petual struggles  which  produced  no 
practical  results.  The  success  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  has  added  its 
quieting  effect,  and,  as  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be 
greater  probability  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  than  was  generally 
anticipated  when  we  first  com- 
menced writing  on  this  subject. 

In  our  former  paper  we  reserved 
as  far  as  possible  the  consideration 
of  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Question,  admitting  only 
the  factor  of  Austria's  strong  in- 
terest in  the  German  alliance, 
owing  to  her  fear  of  Russia.  We 
now  turn  to  the  Eastern  Question 
itself;  and  we  propose  to  discuss 
its  origin,  the  different  interests  of 
the  various  nationalities  affected 
in  its  solution,  their  consequent 
grouping  as  allies  or  enemies,  and 

fxhe  strength  and  resources  of  the 
pposing  camps. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Eastern  Question  is  to  be  found  in 
lussian  aggressive  ambition.  If 
lussia  refrained  from  interference, 
here  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
he  Balkan  States  from  working 
»ut  their  destinies  without  risk  to 
he  peace  of  Europe ;  and  if  Rus- 
ia  would  relinquish  her  designs 


against  India,  England  would  have 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  her  de- 
velopment in  Central  Asia.  The 
civilised  world  owes  much  to  Rus- 
sia for  warding  off  the  inroads  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Tartar 
hordes  and  Kalmuck  Mongols ; 
and  Russia  did  good  service  in 
the  days  when  the  Osmanli,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  determined 
military  organisations  which  the 
world  had  seen,  threatened  to 
overrun  Europe.  But  the  habit 
of  fighting  Turks  and  Tartars, 
which  originated  in  a  noble  in- 
stinct of  self-defence,  and  a  de- 
termination to  preserve  nation- 
al liberty,  remained  long  after 
all  danger  from  the  Mussulman 
had  passed  away.  It  was  per- 
petuated by  the  natural  desire  to 
obtain,  at  the  expense  of  old 
enemies,  the  possession  of  lands 
more  fertile  and  promising  than 
those  to  be  found  in  the  territories 
ruled  by  the  Tsars,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Peter  the  Great.  As- 
trachan  and  the  command  of  the 
Caspian,  the  Azov  Territories,  the 
Cis-Caucasus,  and  finally,  that  part 
of  the  Trans-Caucasus  inhabited 
by  Christian  races,  were  succes- 
sively wrested  from  Mussulman 
dominion,  without  disturbing  the 
current  of  affairs  in  Western 
Europe.  There  was  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  manifested  that 
a  grave  danger  was  preparing  in 
the  East,  which  would  one  day 
revolutionise  the  whole  fabric  of 
European  politics,  and  enlist  the 
arms  of  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  the  West,  in  defence  of  the  once 
dreaded  and  hated  Osmanli. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the 
history  of  the  nations.  Its  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  Russian  ag- 
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gression  was  checked  for  a  term, 
but  at  the  same  time  Turkey  was 
delivered  into   the   hands    of   the 
modern   Bourse  speculator.      The 
degeneration  of  Turkey,  which  the 
arms   and   intrigues    of   her  open 
enemy  had   been   prevented  from 
hastening,  was  hurried  on  by  her 
allies.     European  civilisation,  with 
its   accompanying   insidious  evils, 
was  forced  apace  at  the  centre  of 
Mussulman    power,    in    the    very 
forms  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  injurious  to  races 
unprepared    to    receive    it.       No 
strong    but     friendly     hand    was 
stretched  forth  to   check  Turkey 
on    the   fatal    modern    "road    to 
ruin."      Encouraged    by   nominal 
friends  in  extravagance  and   cor- 
ruption,    Constantinople    plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire, 
dragging   the  whole   empire  with 
it.      Finally,   and  within  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  historic  struggles 
in  the  Crimea,  a  large  section  of 
the  British  nation  sentenced  the 
"unspeakable   Turk"   to  destruc- 
tion,  as  a  punishment  for  crimes 
and  follies  which  had  never  been 
reproved,  so  long  as  the  submissive 
debtor  paid  his  pound  of  flesh  to 
the  Western  usurer.     The  moment 
the  Turk  failed  to  pay  punctually 
an  exorbitant  rent   on   his  Euro- 
pean property,  he  was  mercilessly 
condemned  to  eviction,  "bag  and 
baggage."     There  was  much  talk 
of  morals  during  the  political  ex- 
citement of  the  Bulgarian  atrocity 
period,  but  where  were  the  morals 
of  those  who  turned  against  the 
prodigal,    whose   prodigality   they 
had  encouraged  1     If   Englishmen 
look  facts  in  the  face,  the  present 
plight  of  Turkey  should  bring  con- 
fusion  and   shame    to   their   con- 
sciences.    But  it  is  not  our  mis- 
sion to  preach  justice  and  morals. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
observation  and  study  of  existing 
material    conditions,    and    to   the 


circumstances  which  have  led  to 
them. 

Boundless  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption at  Constantinople  were 
naturally  accompanied  by  growing 
feebleness  of  Turkish  rule  over  the 
subject  nationalities  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Russian  politicians, 
watching  their  chance,  noted  the 
unfavourable  effect  produced  in 
the  West  by  Turkey's  financial 
default,  and  Russia  finally  re- 
solved to  strike.  The  course  and 
general  results  of  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war  are  matters  of  recent 
history ;  but  there  was  one  effect 
produced  on  Russia  which  we  hold 
to  be  of  lasting  importance,  and 
which  we  believe  has  almost  es- 
caped observation. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  when 
motives  of  self-defence  ceased  to 
rouse  the  Russian  to  strife  with 
the  Mussulman,  territorial  greed 
urged  him  to  renew  the  struggle. 
But  a  time  came  when,  all  the 
valuable  agricultural  lands  to  the 
south  of  the  old  Muscovite  prin- 
cipalities having  been  occupied  by 
Russia,  some  further  incentive 
than  the  nomadic  desire  to  seek 
better  climates  and  richer  pastures 
was  required,  to  urge  the  peasant 
mass  to  prolong  the  ancient  feud. 
That  incentive  was  found  in  the 
religious  sentiment,  which  from 
the  first  had  fired  the  Russians  in 
their  desperate  wars  against  the 
infidel.  When  all  other  causes  of 
strife  had  ceased,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Turk, 
and  nothing,  which  the  peasant 
mind  could  appreciate,  to  be  taken 
from  him,  the  ambitious  politicians 
of  the  North  turned  the  mind  of 
the  moujik  on  the  supposed  suffer- 
ings of  his  brother  Christian  Slavs, 
who  were  reported  to  be  groaning 
in  misery  under  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  Panslavism  was  propound- 
ed as  a  political  theory  for  those 
whose  education  prevented  decep- 
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tion  regarding  Turkish  religious 
intolerance  ;  and  Bulgarian  atroc- 
ities were  invented  to  excite  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  politically 
ignorant.  The  wonderful  outburst 
of  sympathising  sentiment  which 
moved  the  Russian  people  in  1876 
to  rush  to  the  aid  of  their  co- 
religionists, was  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  finest  and  most  gener- 
ous qualities  of  the  nation.  And 
yet  this  great  movement  owed  its 
origin  to  fraud,  and  to  a  deception, 
wilfully  planned  by  those  who  had 
their  private  ends  and  ambitions 
to  serve  by  plunging  their  country 
into  a  terrible  war.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  fraud  succeeded  only  too 
well,  but  before  the  war  was  over 
it  was  discovered. 

Up  to  the  Bulgarian  campaign, 
the  Russian  peasant  had  generally 
believed  what  his  superiors  in- 
tended that  he  should  believe. 
The  illiterate  mass  had  no  inde- 
pendent sources  of  information, 
and  there  had  been  little  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  the  sparse 
rural  population  which  forms  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Tsar's  subjects.  A 
slight  awakening  had  indeed  begun, 
but  it  was  hardly  noticeable.  The 
growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, under  the  encouragement  of 
a  protective  tariff,  had  caused  pea- 
sants from  different  parts  of  the 
empire  to  congregate  in  the  work- 
room, factory,  and  dormitory,  and 
they  had  begun  to  compare  notes 
and  to  formulate  dim  conclusions. 
General  conscription  had  the  same 
tendency,  but  the  first  clear  evi- 
dences of  the  underground  current 
were  brought  to  the  surface  when 
the  masses  of  men  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  Russian  armies  in 
Bulgaria  interchanged  ideas,  and 
the  few  more  enlightened  spirits 
among  them  were  able  to  express 
their  opinions  with  force  .  and 
effect.  It  was  soon  realised  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  Balkan  Slavs 


were  a  myth.  The  comfortable 
homestead  of  the  Bulgarian  pea- 
sant appeared  as  a  paradise  to 
the  unfortunate  moujik,  who  had 
been  dragged  from  the  desolation 
of  his  wretched  log-hut,  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  a  brother 
whom  he  found  to  be  incomparably 
better  off  than  himself ;  and  with 
the  unmasking  of  the  deception, 
there  disappeared  for  ever  the 
whole  force  of  that  religious  sen- 
timent which  for  centuries  had 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Russians  in  their  long  struggles 
with  the  Mussulman. 

No  immediate  violent  results 
were  produced  by  the  disillusion- 
ment. The  dull,  heavy,  grey- 
coated  mass  plodded  on,  and  suf- 
fered, and  died  to  the  end,  but 
those  who  escaped  the  bitter  end 
had  seen,  heard,  and  understood. 
When  they  returned  to  the  circle 
round  the  samovar  in  the  na- 
tive village,  they  had  a  wonderful 
tale  to  tell,  and  deep  and  lasting 
was  the  impression  created.  The 
deception  cannot  be  repeated ;  the 
peasant  army  cannot  again,  in  our 
days,  be  led  into  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula without  rousing  a  feeling 
of  general  discontent ;  and  this 
is,  we  believe,  as  regards  Russia, 
the  principal  lasting  result  of  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  caused  by 
the  Bulgarian  campaign. 

But  the  death  of  the  old  cru- 
sading spirit  was  not  the  only 
result  of  the  reflections  of  the 
great  assembly  of  men,  who  formed 
thousands  of  deliberative  councils 
around  the  camp-fires  on  the  Bul- 
garian plains.  The  Nihilist  was 
found  with  the  army  both  in  camp 
and  in  hospital,  and  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  peasantry  and 
their  constant  sufferings  were  the 
continual  theme  of  the  revolution- 
ist. The  Nihilist  nurse,  as  she 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  rest- 
less, fever -stricken  patient,  exag- 
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gerated  the  miserable  plight  of 
the  wretched  family  at  home,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  the  help  of 
all  the  able-bodied  bread-winners, 
and  on  whom  the  taxes  were  falling 
more  and  more  heavily,  whilst  the 
"  Tchinovnik  "  sucked  their  blood 
and  lived  without  labour.  Theo- 
retical Nihilism,  indeed,  gained  but 
few  converts,  and  the  Nihilist 
leaders  themselves  thought,  and 
even  complained,  that  they  had 
made  but  little  impression  on  the 
stolid  mass.  They  talked  to  the 
wind  when  they  endeavoured  to 
expound  their  wild  ill-considered 
theories  to  their  peasant  country- 
men ;  but  the  peasant  had  listened 
with  attention  when,  with  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
Nihilist  had  dilated  on  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  at  home,  and 
had  held  up  the  tax-gatherer  to 
contempt  and  hatred. 

The  peasant  army  returned  from 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  thoroughly 
discontented,  and  full  of  new 
though  vague  ideas  as  to  the 
causes  of  their  misery.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  the  moujik  be- 
gan to  try  and  reason  for  himself ; 
and  though  he  is  still  patriotic, 
and  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the 
Fatherland,  he  is  in  future  likely 
to  consider  whether  the  cause  for 
which  he  may  be  asked  to  die  is, 
or  is  not,  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Though  moving  slowly,  and  still  in- 
articulate, public  opinion,  born  of 
the  Bulgarian  campaign,  now  exists 
as  a  real  force  among  the  unedu- 
cated and  semi-educated  masses  of 
the  Russian  people. 

The  Tsar  and  his  most  trusted 
councillors  are  quite  aware  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place, 
and  of  the  fact  that  this  un- 
derground force  is  daily  gaining 
strength,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  an  ever-widening  con- 
scription, developing  industries, 
and  increasing  facilities  of  com- 


munication. There  is  nothing  out- 
ward to  attract  the  attention  of 
even  a  fairly  careful  observer. 
The  Petersburg  Russian,  and  the 
ordinary  official,  are  as  ignorant 
on  this  point  as  they  are  on  most 
things  connected  with  the  social  de- 
velopment of  their  country.  For- 
eign politicians  arriving  for  a  few 
weeks'  study  of  Russia,  hear  no- 
thing of  it.  But  when  the  Tsar 
meets  his  confidential  advisers  in 
the  council-room,  he  has,  very  seri- 
ously, to  consider  how  far  he  could 
now  call  on  his  people  to  make 
sacrifices  for  political  objects  which 
they  might  not  understand,  and 
would  therefore  disapprove. 

These  are  the  great  changes 
which  we  have  noted.  The  spirit 
of  religious  animosity  against  the 
Turk  is  dead.  The  Russian  auto- 
cratic despotism  is  no  longer  tem- 
pered only  by  the  fear  of  assassi- 
nation,— it  is  now  held  in  check 
also  by  the  fear  of  discontent 
among  a  poverty-stricken  people, 
who  have  begun  to  think  for 
themselves. 

1  We  have  pointed  out  that  Pan- 
slavism  was  the  theory  propounded 
to  take  the  place  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  educated  classes ;  but  we  are 
prepared  to  maintain  that  Pan- 
slavism  is  no  longer  an  important 
force.  We  cannot  expect  this  view 
to  be  accepted  without  question, 
because  to  those  who  only  see  the 
surface,  Panslavism  appears  to  be 
as  active  as  ever;  but  we  believe 
that  we  can  show  solid  grounds  for 
our  opinion  as  to  its  decadence. 
First,  we  would  ask  which  of  the 
non- Russian  Slav  races  can  be 
expected  under  existing  circum- 
stances to  accept  the  Panslavonic 
idea?  The  most  numerous  non- 
Russian  Slav  race  is  the  Polish ; 
but  the  wildest  Panslavist  dreamer 
has  never  expected  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  Poles  with  his 
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political  scheme.  The  Bulgarians 
have  shown  unmistakably  that  they 
will  have  none  of  it.  We  hear  of 
no  Slav  agitation  in  Bosnia  or 
Herzegovina.  The  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  Tchechs  is  too  far 
advanced  to  make  them  willing 
listeners  to  proposals  emanating 
from  despotic  Russia.  Their 
Roman.  Catholic  religion  is  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
any  sincere  intimate  alliance  with 
an  orthodox  Greek  community ; 
and  geographical  position  renders 
their  political  union  with  the 
Eastern  Slavs  an  absurd  proposi- 
tion, until  Russia  shall  have  con- 
quered both  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  Servians  are  a  nation  of  pea- 
sants, who  hate  the  tax-gatherer 
and  all  Government  restraint,  and 
who  have  learned  to  combine  to 
enforce  their  views  on  the  author- 
ities. Their  present  rulers  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  contemptible 
intriguers,  almost  any  one  of  whom 
would  sell  his  country  to  Russia, 
or  to  any  other  Power  who  would 
guarantee  him  a  permanent  lucra- 
tive post  in  a  new  administration. 
There  is  thus  plenty  of  room  for 
Panslavonic  intrigue  with  Ser- 
vian officials  \  but  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  it  ?  The  peasant  people 
have  no  sympathy  with  an  idea 
which  they  do  not  understand; 
and  Servia  is  not  contiguous  to 
Russia,  to  render  the  immediate 
application  of  force  feasible.  Mon- 
tenegro is,  as  the  Tsar  himself  said, 
"  Russia's  only  friend."  We  fail 
to  see  that  this  friendship  is  of 
much  importance.  Montenegro 
certainly  cannot  aspire  to  be  a 
leader  or  representative  of  Slav 
opinion  or  sentiment,  and  the  mere 
fidelity,  to  their  only  protectors, 
of  a  tribe  of  savage  robbers  occupy- 
ing a  wild  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, is  surely  a  poor  result  for  all 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  Pan- 
slavist  funds. 


The  Ruthenian  peasantry  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  are  probably 
the  only  people  who  would  not 
seriously  object  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ing definitely  absorbed  by  the 
Muscovite  octopus.  We  say  ab- 
sorbed, because,  though  theoretical 
Panslavists  would  deny  the  inten- 
tion of  such  absorption,  we  believe 
that  simple  extension  of  the  do- 
minion and  power  of  the  Musco- 
vite autocracy  is  the  only  possible 
tangible  outcome  of  the  success  of 
Panslavonic  ideas.  This  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  Panslavists. 
They  are  aware  that  plain  and 
naked  proposals  for  incorporating 
the  non-Russian  Slavs  into  the 
Russian  empire  would  be  answered 
by  immediate  and  distinct  objec- 
tion from  their  Slav  brethren.  Yet 
what  else  have  they  got  to  propose  ? 

When,  under  the  late  Tsar,  a 
certain  class  of  liberal  ideas  were 
supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
favour  in  Russia,  there  was  plenty 
of  vague  talk  about  Russia  being 
the  natural  home  of  local  self- 
government  in  its  best  forms,  about 
the  wonderful  perfections  of  the 
village  mir,  and  of  the  ancient  con- 
sultative assemblies  convoked  by 
the  Tsars.  The  dimly  conceived 
Panslavist  political  Utopia  might 
have  included  all  the  Slav  com- 
munities ;  but  a  Utopia  of  this 
nature  was  only  a  dreamy  specula- 
tion such  as  the  Russian  loves. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of 
the  political  dreamers  who  were 
at  all  capable  of  noting  and  ap- 
preciating what  was  going  on 
around  them,  can  have  seriously 
supposed  that  their  dreams  could 
ever  lead  to  practical  results. 
The  whole  actual  tendency  of  poli- 
tical development  in  Russia  is 
inevitably  in  the  exact  opposite 
direction.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  peasant  mass  is  beginning, 
though  slowly,  to  think  for  itself ; 
there  is  a  movement,  and  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  put  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back.  Such  being  the  case, 
either  the  autocrat  must  abdicate 
his  autocratic  position,  or  he  must 
check  idle  vapouririgs  about  self- 
government,  and  vain  dreams  of  re- 
turning to  a  primitive  system  which 
Russia  has  outgrown,  and  which 
was  only  possible  when  no  one 
questioned  the  discretion  of  the 
Tsar  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  ventured  to  hold  opinions  not 
exactly  coincident  with  his  own. 
The  present  current  of  affairs  in 
Russia  is  patent  to  all  observers. 
The  zemstvOj  or  "  county  council," 
instituted  only  twenty-five  years 
ago  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  is 
already  an  effete  institution,  and 
the  village  mir  meets  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  police  superinten- 
dent to  confirm  his  will.  In  the 
Russia  of  to-day  the  influence  of 
popular  institutions  is  nil,  for 
practically  there  are  no  such  insti- 
tutions, the  present  Tsar  having 
completed  their  suppression. 

The  fact  is  simply,  that  no  Pan- 
slavist  programme  can  be  devised 
which  would  be  at  once  acceptable 
to  the  Slav  communities  and  to 
the  Russian  autocracy.  The  whole 
Panslavist  agitation  is  hollow,  and 
daily  becomes  more  of  a  sham. 
It  was  originated  by  self-seeking 
intriguers  and  political  dreamers. 
It  is  maintained  by  intriguers 
alone.  Such  organisations,  when 
they  happen  like  the  Panslavist 
Society  to  command  considerable 
funds,  die  hard.  There  are  too 
many  persons  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  their  maintenance  to 
permit  their  rapid  disappearance. 
So  -  called  Panslavist  agents  do 
their  best,  for  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, to  display  activity  in  South- 
eastern Europe,  but  the  only 
serious  aim  of  their  activity  might 
properly  be  styled  "  Nihilistic." 
They  seek  to  make  government 
impossible  in  all  the  States  peopled 


by  Slavs,  and  they  have  nothing 
definite  to  propose  in  place  of  ex- 
isting regimes.  The  labours  of 
Panslavists'  agents  appear  con- 
fined to  inciting  the  Greek  clergy 
in  every  State  to  rebel  against  the 
secular  authorities,  to  encouraging 
against  the  Government  of  the  day 
whatever  parties  or  leaders  may 
for  the  moment  be  in  opposition, 
and  to  occasional  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Undoubtedly  such  intrigues 
have  an  effect  in  tending  to  check 
the  consolidation  of  States  which, 
if  sufficiently  strong,  might  hold  a 
disagreeably  independent  attitude 
towards  Russia,  but  we  fail  to 
understand  their  connection  for 
practical  purposes  with  a  Panslav- 
ist propaganda.  In  their  tendency 
and  motive  they  appear  to  us  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  constant 
efforts  of  Russian  agents  to  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  popular  leaders 
of  the  British  parliamentary  Op- 
position. 

Many  well-known  Russian  names 
were  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Panslavist  party.  But  what 
has  become  of  them  1  Where  are 
Tchernaieff  and  the  whilom 
"heroes"  of  the  Servian  war? 
They  are  all  out  in  the  cold,  and 
to-day  only  one  remarkable  name, 
that  of  General  Ignatieff,  is  to 
be  found  still  attached  to  the  old 
party.  But  the  General  realises 
changed  conditions,  and  he  has 
recently  provided  himself  with  a 
new  pedestal  on  which  to  pose 
as  a  Russian  patriot.  He  is 
now  more  prominent  as  President 
of  the  Society  for  Protecting 
Russian  Trade  and  Industry,  than 
as  a  Panslavist  leader.  Few 
weathercocks  give  clearer  indica- 
tions than  may  be  gathered  from 
the  attitude  of  General  Ignatieff; 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  explain 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the 
direction  he  has  now  taken. 

Sir  0.   Dilke,   in  the   'Present 
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Position  of  European  Politics,' 
writes :  "The  late  Emperor  was 
affected  and  controlled  by  Moscow 
opinion ;  the  present  Emperor 
shares  it."  We  confess  that  we 
do  not  know  exactly  what  Sir  C. 
Dilke  means  by  "  Moscow  opinion." 
It  is  apparently  his  translation  of 
an  expression  often  heard  in  the 
mouth  of  official  Russians,  who 
continually  speak  of  "  la  voix  de 
Moscou";  but  we  never  met  any 
Russian  official,  or  other  person, 
who  could  give  anything  approach- 
ing a  lucid  explanation  of  the  well- 
worn  phrase.  Catherine  II.  re- 
alised that  whatever  might  be  the 
advantages  of  Peter  the  Great's 
policy,  in  introducing  a  strong 
foreign  element  into  his  country, 
there  were  immense  difficulties  for 
her,  as  a  woman  and  a  foreigner, 
in  governing  her  daily  increasing 
empire  from  a  foreign  centre,  such 
as  St  Petersburg  then  was,  and 
has  always  practically  remained. 
Catherine  therefore  endeavoured  to 
form,  and  enlist  in  her  interests, 
a  purely  native  aristocracy;  she 
posed  as  a  Russian  patriot,  and 
she  was  assiduous  in  courting  Mos- 
cow. Her  successors  have  inherit- 
ed her  policy,  though  its  necessity 
has  not  been  so  strong  for  them  as 
it  was  for  her.  The  Tsars  have 
often  been  right  in  listening  to 
some  faint  expression  of  general 
Russian  opinion,  gathered  from 
chance  comparative  outspokenness 
in  Moscow ;  but  more  often  they 
have  been  misled  by  intriguers, 
who  have  manufactured  a  "voix 
de  Moscou "  to  suit  their  own 
ends. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Em- 
peror's reign,  when  Germanism 
was  predominant  in  St  Peters- 
burg, the  "  voix  de  Moscou,"  if  it 
signified  anything,  meant  "  Russia 
for  the  Russians,  and  down  with 
the  foreigner."  But  this  idea 
did  not  originate  in  Moscow.  It 
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grew  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  period  of  material  de- 
velopment prior  to  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  especially  as 
a  result  of  the  war  itself.  The 
classes  who  were  beginning  to 
think,  began  to  perceive  that  the 
Jew,  Pole,  and  German  were  liv- 
ing at  their  expense  by  superior 
education.  What  more  natural, 
under  such  circumstances,  than  an 
outcry  against  the  foreigner? — 
and  let  it  be  noted  that  this  out- 
cry condemned  the  non  -  Russian 
Slav  of  superior  education,  equally 
with  the  German  and  Jew.  This 
strong  and  genuine  feeling  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  phantom 
"voix  de  Moscou"  with  which  self- 
interested  intriguers  threatened 
the  late  Tsar,  forced  him  to  de- 
clare war  against  Turkey,  and 
when  he  had  recalled  Kauffmann, 
the  ambitious  Governor  of  Turke- 
stan, obliged  him  to  send  that  rest- 
less general  back  to  his  viceroyalty 
covered  with  honours.  It  had  but 
very  indirect  connection  with  the 
Utopian  political  dreams  of  Aksa- 
koff  and  his  few  sincere  follow- 
ers; and  as  regards  Katkoff — a 
man  of  great  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  character  —  though  he 
resided  in  Moscow,  the  famous 
editor  never  was  sensible  of  any 
other  "  voice  "  than  the  "  voix  de 
Katkoff." 

The  story  of  General  Kauff- 
mann's  averted  disgrace  is  both 
typical  as  an  instance  of  the  fre- 
quent hollowness  of  "  Moscow 
opinion,"  or  "la  voix  de  Moscou," 
and  instructive  as  showing  what 
important  results  it  has  neverthe- 
less had  on  the  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  After  the  Khivan 
campaign,  when  the  public  in  Eng- 
land were  seriously  agitated  by 
the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  Kauffmann  received  a  warn- 
ing to  moderate  his  aggressive  zeal ; 
but  before  long  he  showed  signs 
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of  resuming  his  former  activity, 
and  his  enemies  in  St  Petersburg 
promptly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  intrigue  against  him.  He  was 
finally  ordered  home  to  report  on 
affairs,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  was  unlikely  to  re- 
turn. The  General  soon  learned 
the  danger  of  his  position,  and  his 
friends  started  a  counter -intrigue 
in  his  favour.  They  hit  on  an 
ingenious  plan  of  proceeding.  An 
active,  ambitious  merchant,  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  town 
council,  who  was  anxiously  seek- 
ing notoriety  and  a  decoration, 
was  given  a  hint  by  one  of  Kauff- 
mann's  friends  in  a  high  position 
that  the  Tsar,  who  had  summoned 
Kauffmann  home  to  consult  with 
him,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  great  successes,  would  be  much 
pleased  if  Moscow  were  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  his  patriotic 
services,  especially  interesting  to 
the  mercantile  class  in  the  open- 
ing up  of  trade.  The  hint  was 
not  lost.  The  decoration  -  hunter 
promptly  brought  forward,  at  the 
town  council,  the  subject  of  giving 
General  Kauffmann  a  fitting  recep- 
tion, as  he  passed  through  Moscow 
to  St  Petersburg ;  and  he  also  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  a  few 
important  persons  the  supposed 
desires  of  the  Tsar  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  matter  was  speedily 
arranged.  When  Kauffmann  ar- 
rived he  was  received  with  accla- 
mation, and  he  was  entertained 
with  much  eclat  at  a  great  banquet 
by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Mos- 
cow. The  General  thanked  his 
hosts  in  suitable  terms,  assuring 
them  of  his  patriotic  aims,  and  his 
special  interest  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  country.  His 
friends  in  St  Petersburg  carefully 
arranged  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, before  his  interview  with  the 
restless  viceroy,  and  the  import- 


ance of  listening  to  the  "  voix  de 
Moscou  "  was  urged  with  the 
usual  success.  When  the  Tsar 
received  Kauffmann,  he  hesitated 
to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as  a 
national  hero,  and  in  the  sequel 
the  General  returned  to  Tashkent 
strengthened  in  his  position,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
further  mischief  he  could  work  by 
the  Stolietoff  mission  to  Cabul,  and 
similar  intrigues. 

The  present  Tsar  certainly  does 
not  now  share,  if  he  ever  was 
seriously  influenced  by,  the  poli- 
tical theories  of  Aksakoff,  Sain- 
arin,  Miliutin,  and  Tcherkassy. 
No  successor  worthy  of  note  has 
inherited  their  traditions — for  they 
are  no  longer  even  supposed  to  be 
popular  at  Court.  Alexander  III. 
is,  however,  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  popular  sentiment  of  "  Russia 
for  the  Russians,"  which  has  been 
rapidly  growing  in  intensity.  In 
its  present  crystallised  form,  this 
sentiment  is  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  old  Panslavonic  theories ;  but 
the  Moscow  manufacturers  have 
turned  it  to  account  on  behalf  of 
the  protective  policy,  which  pours 
roubles  into  their  pockets  at  the 
expense  of  the  entire  agricultural 
population. 

This  is  the  new  "  voix  de  Mos- 
cou" with  which  General  Ignatieff 
is  seeking  to  identify  himself,  and  it 
is  exercising  an  increasingly  strong 
influence  in  the  country,  and  is 
likely  to  produce  marked  effects 
011  Russia's  foreign  policy.  Every- 
thing to-day  is  being  sacrificed  to 
the  pseudo-patriotic  clamour  for 
protection  of  the  Moscow  manu- 
facturer ;  and  the  land  -  owning 
aristocracy  attached  to  the  Court, 
long  accustomed  to  bow  to  the 
invocation  of  a  phantom  voice, 
now  readily  bend  their  necks  to 
a  voice  which  has  a  good  deal  of 
stern  reality  in  its  tone,  but  which, 
political  economy  shou  Id  teach  them, 
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is  calling  for  their  doom.  There  is 
something  much  more  genuine  and 
tangible  in  this  new  patriotic  doc- 
trine than  in  any  Panslavist  theory, 
and  we  venture  to  prophesy  much 
more  important  results  from  it. 
It  is  so  simple  and  satisfactory 
to  take  credit  as  a  virtue  for  the 
hatred  of  one's  neighbour ;  and  to 
declare  as  a  patriotic  sentiment 
that  he  shall  have  nothing  from 
us,  and  make  no  profit  out  of  us, 
whilst,  as  a  religious  duty,  we  will 
take  all  we  can  from  him.  Such 
a  sentiment  suits  equally  the  peas- 
ant, who  thinks  he  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jew  or  of  the  Ger- 
man land-overseer,  the  manufac- 
turer who  fears  foreign  competi- 
tion if  unprotected,  and  the 
engineer,  lawyer,  or  doctor  who  is 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  superior 
education  of  the  Pole  or  German ; 
and  it  delights  the  military  party 
by  encouraging  their  chauvinism, 
and  by  appearing  likely  sooner  or 
later  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

The  hollowness  of  this  pseudo- 
patriotism,  and  the  injury  which 
is  being  caused  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest — the  only  true  basis 
of  prosperity  for  the  country  gen- 
erally, and  for  the  aristocracy  in 
particular  —  are  clear  enough  to 
many  men  of  capacity  even  among 
the  Tsar's  ministers.  But  for  the 
present  no  man  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  against  the  current,  all 
heads  bow  to  the  storm,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  mischief 
it  will  work  before  its  fury  is 
expended.  Already  it  has  dis- 
turbed the  close  amicable  relations 
which  were  for  so  long  a  tradition 
between  the  houses  of  Romanoff 
and  Hohenzollern ;  it  has  had  the 
important  effect  of  shifting  a  large 
proportion  of  national  attention 
from  the  Balkans  to  Asia ;  and  it 
has  led  to  the  discovery  by  the 
Moscow  trader  of  the  latest 


Russian  El  Dorados,  namely  in 
Central  Asia  and  India,  where 
markets  must  be  secured  at  the 
expense  of  England. 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to 
this  portion  of  our  subject,  because 
we  are  convinced  of  its  importance, 
and  because  we  fear  that  this  new 
drift  of  the  currents  influencing 
Russian  policy  has  not  yet  been 
appreciated  in  Europe.  We  have 
traced  the  active  incentives  to 
Russian  ambition  in  the  successive 
phases  of  religious  sentiment  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  religious  fanaticism 
encouraging  territorial  greed,  and 
a  crusading  spirit',  rising  to  fever 
heat,  in  sympathy  for  the  supposed 
sufferings  of  the  Balkan  Christians ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  all  these 
incentives  to  restlessness,  depend- 
ing on  various  forms  of  religious 
feeling,  have  in  turn  ceased  to 
move  the  Russian  people.  But 
national  restlessness  remains ;  and 
to-day  we  have  reached  the  modern 
material  influence  of  "  commercial 
greed,"  which  dreams  of  untold 
wealth  to  be  acquired  by  the 
possession  of  India,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  Black  Sea  into  a  Rus- 
sian lake.  With  the  assistance  of 
an  ambitious  military  party,  the 
first  move  has  already  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  exclusion  of  British 
trade  from  Central  Asia  is  secured. 
In  our  former  paper  we  premised 
that  the  real  or  assumed  material 
interests  of  a  people  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  indications  of 
the  direction  of  their  foreign  policy. 
Considering  the  action  of  Russia 
in  the  Eastern  Question  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  must  treat  "  com- 
mercial greed"  as  the  most  im- 
portant new  influence  affecting 
Russian  policy ;  and  in  forming 
our  conclusions,  we  must  also  give 
full  weight  to  the  pressure  of  that 
still  inarticulate  public  opinion,  of 
which  we  have  noted  the  steady 
growth  among  the  peasant  masses. 
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We  have  thus  traced  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Question  as  origin- 
ated by  Russia.  We  will  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  interests, 
and  consequently  the  present  and 
probable  future  policy,  of  other 
nations,  are  affected  by  Russia's 
attitude  on  this  question. 

England,  Turkey,  and  Austria 
are,  as  we  have  said,  alone  direct- 
ly concerned  in  Russia's  Eastern 
policy,  and  we  will  therefore  first 
deal  with  the  dangers  threatening 
these  Powers.  The  position  of 
Turkey  is  clear  enough.  If  nobody 
protects  her,  and  she  cannot  pro- 
tect herself,  Russia  will  sooner  or 
later,  at  a  fitting  opportunity, 
seize  further  territories  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  the  Tzar  may  also  try, 
and  may  succeed  in,  his  projected 
coup  de  main  on  Constantinople, 
for  which,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, enormous  sums  are  being 
expended  on  the  Black  Sea  fleet. 

In  the  last  war  Turkey  had 
every  strategical  advantage  on  her 
side.  Constantinople  was  ab- 
solutely safe,  except  from  an 
advance,  fraught  with  danger, 
through  the  Balkan  Peninsula ; 
and  the  Russian  attack  in  Asia 
Minor  was  necessarily  directed 
against  strong  positions,  and  was 
en  Pair  as  regards  flank  support ; 
whilst  the  Turks  could  land  men 
and  stores  at  Trebizond,  Batoum, 
and  other  points  on  the  coast,  and 
could  stir  up  troubles  in  the  Cau- 
casus in  rear  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. The  critical  position  of 
the  Russians,  at  the  date  of  the 
San  Stefano  treaty,  was  never 
fully  appreciated  in  England,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  accused  of 
bombast  at  Berlin,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  go  as 
far  as  he  might  have  done  in  re- 
sisting Russian  demands.  As  a 
result  of  the  long  struggle  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Russian 


army  in  Europe  was  completely 
exhausted,  and  could  not,  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success,  have 
fought  another  decisive  battle. 
Every  pound  of  stores  and  every 
recruit  had  to  traverse  the  long 
and  dreary  route  from  the  Danube, 
over  the  Balkans,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  railway;  and  such 
troops  as  were  encamped  before 
Constantinople  were  fast  dying  of 
disease.  After  the  subsidence  of 
the  first  panic  at  Constantinople, 
the  Turks  were  perfectly  safe  in 
their  capital ;  and  on  either  flank 
of  the  Russian  communications, 
Gallipoli  and  Varna  gave  to 
Turkish  and  English  naval  power 
the  possibility  of  threatening  the 
long  and  exposed  Russian  line  of 
advance.  The  landing  of  fresh 
troops  at  Varna  and  Gallipoli 
would  have  forced  the  disorgan- 
ised armies  of  the  Tsar  to  retire 
to  the  Danube,  followed  by  the 
Turks,  and  exposed  to  Austrian 
attack  as  they  attempted  to  re- 
cross  that  great  river.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  position  was  little 
better.  Erzeroum  might  have 
been  taken,  but  beyond  that  point 
the  Russians  dared  not  have  ad- 
vanced, with  hostile  forces  assem- 
bling 011  their  flank  at  Trebizond. 
Batoum  still  held  out;  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
fanning  into  flame  the  flickering 
sparks  of  insurrection  in  the  Cau- 
casus ;  and  the  whole  Russian 
Black  Sea  coast  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  a  powerful  naval  force.  Russia 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  efforts  on  her  behalf 
in  England,  by  Prince  Bismarck's 
good  offices  at  Berlin,  and  by 
Count  Schouvaloff's  patriotic  but 
audacious  game  of  brag.  The  late 
Count  never  recovered  in  Russia 
the  stigma  of  attaching  his  name 
to  a  document  so  humiliating  to 
Russia  as  the  Berlin  Treaty.  But 
his  treatment  was  worse  than  un- 
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just.  Few  of  his  countrymen 
knew  how  gallantly  he  had  de- 
fended his  Fatherland,  and  even 
to-day  there  are  few  men  in  Eu- 
rope who  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  the  Tsar's  orders  in 
his  pocket  to  give  up  Batoum 
rather  than  risk  the  renewal  of 
war.  Alexander  III.  knew  Count 
Schouvaloff's  merits,  and  he  re- 
mained a  trusted,  though  secret, 
counsellor  of  his  master  till  his 
death,  when,  by  imperial  com- 
mand, the  official  '  Journal  de  St 
Petersbourg '  warmly  acknow- 
ledged his  great  services  to  his 
country.  It  was  tardy  justice, 
but  it  proves  our  point  as  to  the 
position  of  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  Conference. 

In  estimating,  in  our  previous 
paper,  the  present  strength  of 
Turkey,  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  her  army  is  even  stronger 
now  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Russo-Turkish  war.  We 
have  nothing  to  modify  as  far  as 
that  opinion  is  concerned  ;  but 
though  we  at  the  same  time 
noticed  the  change  in  the  position 
created  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Turkish  naval  power,  and  also 
pointed  out  the  improvement  in  the 
Russian  army  during  the  last  ten 
years,  we  fear  its  being  supposed 
that  we  believe  that  Turkey  could, 
unassisted,  make  any  profitable 
stand  against  Russian  attack.  The 
story  of  the  last  war  and  its  termi- 
nation is  ancient  history,  but  we 
have  referred  to  it  now  in  order- 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  as  far  as  Russia  yielded 
at  Berlin,  she  did  so  solely  because 
of  her  sense  of  the  enormous  dis- 
advantage of  the  strategical  posi- 
tion of  her  army.  The  advantages 
by  which  Turkey  then  profited, 
entirely  disappeared  with  her  loss 
of  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  to-day  she  would  be  helpless 
against  Russian  aggression,  unless 


actively  assisted  by  some  first-class 
naval  Power.  The  large  military 
forces  which  Germany  or  Austria 
could,  if  they  chose,  put  at  the 
disposal  of  Turkey,  could  never 
save  her  Asiatic  provinces,  unless 
supplemented  by  a  fleet  strong 
enough  to  completely  blockade  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  coast,  and  to 
provide  a  sufficiency  of  transports 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  the 
troops  and  the  enormous  mass  of 
necessary  stores  to  the  scene  of 
military  operations.  This  effective 
naval  co-operation  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  any  of  the  European 
Powers  except  France  and  Eng- 
land. France  need  not  even  be 
considered  as  a  possible  ally  for 
Turkey,  and  hence  our  considera- 
tions lead  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  the  active  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  England  would  be 
the  only  possible  safeguard  for 
Turkey  in  the  event  of  Russian 
attack. 

Although  the  correctness  of  our 
argument  must  be  perfectly  clear 
to  all  intelligent  Turks,  there  is 
unfortunately  no  guarantee  that 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  will  be 
guided  by  sound  principles.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  painfully  sus- 
picious temperament  of  the  pre- 
sent Sultan,  and  we  have  pointed 
out  the  unfortunate  effect  on 
Turkish  susceptibilities  produced 
by  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus  by  England,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy  have  all,  within  the 
last  few  years,  established  them- 
selves in  territories  which  were, 
at  least  nominally,  subject  to  Tur- 
key. Under  the  influence  of  anger 
at  what  the  Porte  considers  as 
unjust  treatment  received  at  the 
hands  of  professing  friends,  there 
is  often  a  disposition  manifest  at 
Constantinople  to  seek  an  issue  out 
of  the  present  painful  position  by 
a  peaceful  surrender  to  Russia. 
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The  Russian  Government,  whilst 
frequently  displaying  the  rod  in 
one  hand,  continually  holds  out 
the  other  with  professions  of 
friendship  to  Turkey.  There  is 
truth  in  these  professions,  so  far, 
that  if  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas 
would  quietly  accept  a  position  of 
dependence  on  Russia,  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 
and  his  Court,  they  would  at 
least  secure  their  own  personal 
comfort  to  the  end  of  their  days ; 
and  they  would  also  save  their 
country  from  the  bloodshed  which 
must  necessarily  accompany  the 
otherwise  inevitably  approaching 
struggle  with  the  Tsar's  legions. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  as 
to  the  exact  value  to  England  of 
a  Turkish  alliance  ;  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  such  an  alli- 
ance might  be  of  serious  import- 
ance, it  would  seem  to  be  impera- 
tive that  we  should  use  every 
effort  to  cultivate  the  unfortun- 
ately forfeited  confidence  of  the 
Turkish  Government. 

We  have  heard  the  questions 
plainly  put, — Why  should  England 
care  whether  the  Armenians  are 
systematically  denationalised,  and 
their  religion,  schools,  and  lan- 
guage interfered  with  by  Russia ; 
or  whether,  under  Turkish  rule, 
they  are  free  in  these  respects, 
but  liable  to  the  violence  of  Kurd- 
ish brigands,  the  uncontrolled  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  ?  and,  Why  should 
England  care  who  occupies  Con- 
stantinople? We  will  answer 
these  two  questions  equally  plain- 
ly. As  to  the  first,  we  hold  that 
it  is  quite  immaterial  to  England 
whether  the  Armenians  suffer 
under  oppression  organised  by 
Russian  officials,  according  to  the 
most  approved  forms  of  modern 
civilisation,  or  whether  they  suffer 
from  the  barbarous  treatment  per- 
mitted by  the  culpable  carelessness 
of  the  Turkish  authorities.  For 


the  Armenians  themselves,  Turk- 
ish rule  is  probably  preferable, 
since  the  Turk  allows  their  com- 
plaints to  be  heard,  is  susceptible 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Christian 
Europe,  and  is  steadily  though 
slowly  improving  the  position  of 
his  Christian  subjects ;  whilst  Rus- 
sia tolerates  neither  home  nor  for- 
eign criticisms  on  her  conduct,  and 
determinedly  pursues  her  course 
of  forcible  Russification  of  Armen- 
ians, Baltic  province  Protestants, 
and  Polish  Roman  Catholics.  We 
may  rightly  sympathise  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Armenians, 
whether  Turkish  or  Russian  sub- 
jects, but  we  cannot  accept  it  as 
a  matter  of  material  interest  to 
England  whether  Armenia  is 
wholly  or  in  part  governed  by 
either  Turkey  or  Russia.  As 
regards  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  believe  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  most  vital  importance 
to  England  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Turks,  and 
we  proceed  to  give  our  reasons  for 
this  belief. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  if  the  Turks  are  ousted  from 
Constantinople,  the  Russians  will 
be  their  successors  in  holding  the 
keys  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  when  once 
Russia  occupies  Constantinople, 
the  Black  Sea  will  become  as  much 
a  Russian  lake  as  the  Caspian  is 
already.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  how  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  Russia  over  the  Black 
Sea  and  its  approaches  would  af- 
fect the  interests  of  England.  The 
first  serious  results  to  England 
would  be  the  certain  and  complete 
loss  of  our  trade  with  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  closing  of 
the  Trebizond  trade-route  to  North 
Persia,  and  probably  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  restrictions  on  vessels 
passing  the  Bosphorus  as  would 
considerably  hamper,  if  not  entire- 
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ly  ruin,  our  trade  with  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria,  by  the  Danube, 
Varna,  and  Bourgas.  A  further 
result  would  be  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  present  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  we  should  im- 
mediately have  to  face  the  expense 
of  greatly  strengthening  our  Navy ; 
for  we  should  have  to  reckon  on 
the  constant  possibility  of  a  hostile 
Russian  fleet  issuing  from  a  safe 
base  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  threaten 
our  merchant  shipping  and  our 
communications  with  India.  On 
these  grounds  alone,  which  are 
indicated  by  purely  commercial 
reasoning,  we  think  that  the 
necessity  of  keeping  Russia  out  of 
Constantinople  must  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  a  business  community. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons 
for  desiring  to  see  the  Turk  main- 
tain his  position.  In  speaking  of 
the  late  Russo  -  Turkish  war,  we 
have  pointed  out  the  enormous 
strategical  advantage,  to  any  Power 
at  war  with  Russia,  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea,  both  for 
purely  naval  operations  and  for 
assisting  military  operations,  by 
landing  troops  and  stores  at  con- 
venient localities.  Few  now  affect 
to  disregard  the  possibility  of  our 
being  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
Russia  for  the  defence  of  our 
trade  and  dominion  in  India ;  and 
if  the  occurrence  of  such  a  struggle 
must  be  contemplated,  we  cannot 
too  seriously  consider  what  pre- 
paratory steps  should  be  taken  to 
meet  the  threatened  danger.  It 
is  in  the  necessity  of  such  pre- 
paration that  we  find  our  third 
ground  for  immediately  resisting 
all  Russian  attempts  to  occupy 
Constantinople,  and  obtain  the 
command  of  the  Bosphorus. 

This  third  reason  for  opposing 
Russian  ambition  is,  we  are  aware, 
not  so  clearly  understood  by  all 
our  countrymen  as  are  the  dangers 
of  Russian  designs  for  depriving 


us  of  the  profitable  markets 
reached  from  the  Black  Sea.  The 
connection  between  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  and  the  defence 
of  India  depends  on  technical 
military  considerations,  which 
might  be  discussed  at  great  length, 
but  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
set  forth  briefly,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  compre- 
hensible to  civilian  readers.  The 
only  proposition  we  must  ask 
them  to  accept  without  demonstra- 
tion is  the  military  dictum,  that, 
"  for  a  proper  defence,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  defenders  to  be  able 
to  take  the  offensive." 

If  Russia  should  make  that  at- 
tack on  India — to  meet  which  both 
political  parties  in  England  have 
agreed  in  finding  it  necessary  to 
prepare  —  where  is  the  English 
counter  -  attack  to  be  delivered  1 
A  certain  school  of  eager  soldiers 
in  India  would  have  England 
abandon  her  present  strategic 
frontier  on  the  Afghan  border, 
and  send  her  forces  forward  to 
meet  the  Russian  advance  at 
Herat,  or  on  the  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan frontier.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
would  have  us  send  an  expedition 
to  Yladivostock.  The  mature 
opinion  of  more  sober-minded 
military  men  is,  that  the  Black 
Sea  is  the  most  vulnerable  point 
in  the  armour  of  Russia,  and  that 
the  attack  should  be  delivered 
from  that  base.  As  regards  the 
ambitious  proposal  to  meet  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  we  think  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
by  such  a  step  we  should  forfeit 
the  benefits  of  our  carefully  se- 
lected position  on  the  frontier,  on 
which  millions  have  been  spent; 
and  also,  by  increasing  our  distance 
from  our  base  at  Kurrachee  and 
on  the  main  Indian  railways,  we 
should  sacrifice  our  great  advan- 
tage over  the  Russians  as  regards 
superiority  of  communications. 
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Every  mile  added  to  the  length 
of  our  communications  would  by  so 
much  shorten  the  length  of  the 
Russian  line  of  advance,  and  would 
by  so  much  facilitate  the  Russian 
operations.  This  would  appear  so 
clear  and  incontestable,  that  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  ambitious 
schemes  for  a  campaign  in  Northern 
Afghanistan  and  the  Khanates  will 
ever  be  adopted.  But  is  it  not 
now  time  to  decide  this  question, 
and  to  let  the  most  competent 
military  authorities  in  England 
and  India  finally  agree  as  to  what 
forces  could,  and  should,  be  mar- 
shalled in  India  to  meet  the  enemy, 
what  forces  could  be  spared  for  an 
attack  on  Russia  elsewhere,  and 
on  what  point  such  an  attack 
should  be  directed  1 

Decisions  on  such  grave  sub- 
jects should  not  be  taken  in  the 
"Blurry  of  preparation  for  imme- 
diate fighting ;  they  require  calm 
and  mature  consideration.  We 
have  ourselves  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
number  of  men,  for  defence  of  the 
Indian  frontier,  are  assembled  in 
the  positions  there  already  select- 
ed, every  extra  available  man 
should  take  his  place  in  an  offen- 
sive expedition,  which  we  believe 
could  best  be  directed  to  the  Black 
Sea.  But  we  are  anxious  to  im- 
press the  necessity  of  an  authori- 
tative decision  on  this  matter 
being  taken  now,  when  the  best 
military  talent  of  the  Empire  has 
leisure  for  reflection  and  discus- 
sion. It  does  not  concern  the 
purpose  of  our  article  to  indicate 
what  we  consider  would  be  the 
best  line  of  operations  for  an  ex- 
peditionary force,  acting  from  a 
base  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  should 
a  decision  on  the  subject  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  military  advisers 
of  the  Government,  it  would  be 
treason  to  publish  it.  The  public 
must  control  the  general  policy  of 


the  country,  which  results  in  peace 
or  war;  but  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities,  who  alone  can  have 
before  them  all  the  facts  and  de- 
tails on  which  to  form  sound 
opinions.  The  discussions  among 
the  military  experts  to  whom  the 
Government  may  confide  the  deci- 
sion of  important  questions  must 
for  evident  reasons  remain  strictly 
secret,  and  any  attempt,  in  the 
press  or  elsewhere,  to  penetrate 
their  counsels,  is  most  strongly  to 
be  deprecated.  Secrecy  is  essen- 
tial for  the  success  of  the  best 
conceived  military  plans. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  emu- 
lated the  example  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  in  publishing  to 
the  world  his  plan  of  campaign 
against  Vladivostock.  The  Rus- 
sians have  taken  Sir  C.  Dilke 
au  serieux,  and  looking  on  him  as 
a  man  of  influence  in  his  country, 
they  have,  since  he  announced  his 
plan,  spared  no  efforts  to  render 
Yladivostock  impregnable.  We 
will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  was  really  serious 
in  his  proposals,  for  he  must  have 
known,  as  we  do,  that  the  har- 
bour and  approaches  to  Vladivo- 
stock are  closed  by  ice  every 
winter  ;  and  if  an  expedition  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
place  in  warm  weather,  it  must 
either  be  withdrawn  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  or  it  must  ne- 
cessarily remain  for  months,  un- 
supported by  the  fleet,  to  be 
quietly  eaten  up  by  steadily  as- 
sembling Russian  forces. 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  the  importance  of  securing 
the  Black  Sea  as  a  possible  base 
for  such  offensive  operations  as 
may  have  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  defence  of  our  Indian  empire 
against  Russia.  We  have  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  interests  of  our 
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trade,  the  command  of  the  Black 
Sea  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  Bussian  hands;  and  if  we 
are  at  all  correct  in  our  judgment 
on  military  matters,  it  is  also  clear 
that  for  the  protection  of  India 
the  same  condition  is  essential. 
In  other  words,  on  every  ground 
connected  with  British  interests, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
Turks  should  be  maintained  at 
Constantinople ;  and  a  Turkish 
alliance  is  therefore  nearly  as 
necessary  for  England  as  we  have 
shown  an  English  alliance  to  be 
for  Turkey. 

Having  discussed  the  interests 
and  position  of  England  and  Tur- 
key in  the  Eastern  question,  we 
must  now  consider  to  what  extent 
Austria  is  affected  by  Russian 
aggressive  projects.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Austria  to  see  the  outlet  of 
the  Danube  converted  into  a  Bus- 
sian lake,  but  Austrian  trade  with 
the  Balkan  States  and  Boumania 
would  not  suffer  from  restrictions 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  only  com- 
mercial interests  affected  would  be 
those  in  connection  with  Austrian 
trade  in  northern  Asia  Minor, 
and  with  Persia  by  the  Trebizond 
route.  As  regards  these  matters, 
Austria  is  evidently  less  concerned 
than  England  in  maintaining  the 
Turks  at  Constantinople;  but  in 
other  respects  the  vital  interests  of 
Austria,  and  indeed  her  very  ex- 
istence, are  so  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  Russia  establishing 
herself  on  the  Bosphorus,  that, 
with  or  without  further  alliances, 
she  would  be  bound  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Turkey  if  the 
latter  were  attacked.  Russia's 
persistent  interference  to  prevent 
the  consolidation  and  development 
of  Bulgaria,  sufficiently  shows 
that  those  who  guide  Russian  poli- 
tics have  ulterior  objects  in  view 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  prin- 


cipality in  a  condition  of  weakness. 
As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  believe 
in  Panslavist  theories,  but  we  have 
maintained  that  it  is  one  of  the 
dreams  of  Russian  ambition  to 
see  the  Tsar  established  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  sequel  of  this 
would  be  that  all  the  populations 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  of  the 
Greek  faith,  would  acknowledge 
Russian  supremacy.  This  is  a 
very  different  and  much  simpler 
affair  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
Austrian  Catholic  Slavs,  and  it  is 
one  which,  if  Turkey  were  Russia's 
only  opponent,  might  be  expected 
to  be  accomplished  sooner  or  later. 
But  what  would  be  the  result  to 
Austria  of  finding  the  eastern  half 
of  her  dominions  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides,  by  Russia  and  her 
subordinate  Slav  confederates  or 
subjects  ?  Russian  aptitude  for 
political  intrigue,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary advantages  which  would 
be  offered  for  exercising  it,  if 
Russia  were  established  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  the  existing  difficulties 
between  the  Slav,  Hungarian, 
and  German  subjects  of  the 
dual  monarchy  would  soon  be 
raised  to  such  a  pitch  as  inevit- 
ably to  involve  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This  is 
clearly  perceived  by  Austrian 
statesmen ;  and  even  if  they  were 
negligent  in  the  matter,  Hun- 
garian instincts  of  self  -  defence 
would  assuredly  force  the  hand 
of  the  Government,  and  would  in- 
sist on  immediate  war,  if  Russia 
should  commence  hostilities  against 
Bulgaria,  or  Turkey,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Aus- 
trian action  to  prevent  this  might 
very  possibly  be  taken  too  late  : 
without  such  a  fleet  as  to  secure 
supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,  her 
task  in  attempting  to  join  hands 
with  the  Turks  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  for  Russia  might 
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deal  with  the  allies  separately, 
and  vanquish  both.  Austria  must, 
therefore,  seek  some  other  power- 
ful ally  to  join  her  in  protecting 
her  interests  involved  in  the  East- 
ern question ;  and  the  importance 
of  securing  a  commanding  naval 
force,  together  with  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  British 
interests  concerned,  immediately 
indicate  England  as  the  most  de- 
sirable ally  to  be  found. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  po- 
sition of  those  Powers  in  Europe 
directly,  and  chiefly,  interested  in 
opposing  Russian  designs  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

As  regards  the  other  Powers — 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France — the 
reasoning  applied  in  our  first  paper 
for  determining  their  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  Alsace  -  Lorraine 
question,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  their  policy 
in  the  Eastern  complication.  Ger- 
many, as  we  have  shown,  cannot 
allow  Austria  to  be  crushed,  and 
must  therefore,  at  least,  be  ready 
to  support  her,  should  her  other 
allies  prove  too  weak  ;  and,  more- 
over, Germany  must  not  hesitate 
to  strike  before  it  may  possibly  be 
too  late.  France  must  necessarily 
wish  success  to  B/ussia,  when  that 
success  may  disable  any  of  the 
watchmen  who  now  force  her  to 
respect  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interests 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  hold  Italy 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  must  force 
her  to  such  action  as  may  prove 
necessary  to  maintain  its  solidity. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  considerations  of  general 
policy,  Italy  must  feel  a  direct  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet  as  a  second  unfriendly  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
do  not  think  that  either  Germany, 
France,  or  Italy  must,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  be  drawn  into  a  struggle 
on  the  Eastern  question ;  but  there 
is  great  probability  of  the  war  be- 
coming general,  and  the  defeat  of 
Austria  would  certainly  force  the 
partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
take  action. 

Besides  the  Great  Powers  whose 
policy  is  a  subject  of  daily  interest, 
there  are  two  minor  States  who 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  war  in  which  Russia 
was  opposed  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. These  minor  States  are 
Roumania  and  Denmark.  Though 
appearances  sometimes  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  real  Russian  party 
in  Roumania ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
Bessarabian  province,  as  the  re- 
ward of  assisting  Russia,  is  not 
forgotten,  even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  dislike  to  Austria, 
which  is  unfortunately  strong, 
though  based  chiefly  on  senti- 
mental considerations.  Roumania 
knows  that  she  must  forfeit  her 
independence  if  Russia  succeeds 
in  crushing  Austria,  and  in  estab- 
lishing her  authority  south  of  the 
Danube.  The  well  -  equipped 
Roumanian  army  would  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Aus- 
trian forces,  and  large  sums  have 
been  judiciously  expended  on  the 
Roumanian  fortresses;  but  how- 
ever clear  the  interests  of  Rou- 
mania may  be,  her  geographical 
position,  contiguous  to  Russia, 
must  make  her  very  cautious  in 
committing  herself  to  overt  hostil- 
ities. In  the  event  of  a  war  in 
south-east  Europe,  the  position  of 
the  young  Roumanian  kingdom 
would  be  a  very  difficult  one ;  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  when  the 
moment  arrives  for  decision,  she 
will  risk  her  all  in  a  courageous 
endeavour  to  defend  her  indepen- 
dence by  force  of  arms. 

The  position  of  Denmark,  as  re- 
gards her  interests  in  the  results  of 
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a  European  war,  is  different  from 
that  of  any  of  the  countries  we 
have  been  considering.     Denmark 
has    no    interest  in   the    solution 
of    the    Eastern    question,    or    in 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  quarrel.     She 
has  nothing   to   fear  from    either 
France  or  Russia,  and  none  of  the 
European  Powers  bear  her  any  ill- 
will.     But  though  she  quietly  goes 
her  own  way,   and  shows  no  con- 
cern in   European  politics,  never- 
theless, in  the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple, there  is  a  deep-seated  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  two  important 
European  nationalities.     Denmark 
hates  Germany  and  England.    The 
loss   of    the   provinces,    of   which 
Germany    deprived    her,   will   not 
soon  be  forgotten;  and  it  will  be 
still  longer  before  England  is  for- 
given  for   having,    as   the    Danes 
think,  betrayed  them  into  a  hope- 
less struggle  which  only  made  her 
misfortunes  greater  than  they  need 
otherwise  have  been.     In  England, 
because  we  have  a  generally  sym- 
pathetic feeling  towards  our  Scan- 
dinavian kinsmen,  and  because  of 
the  popularity  of  a  Danish  Princess, 
it  is  found  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  Danes  regard  us  as  their  worst 
enemies.     But  it  is,  unfortunately, 
a   fact,   that   the    Danes   still   re- 
member, with  great  bitterness,  that 
with  criminal  weakness  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  which  encouraged 
them  to  resist  all-powerful  enemies, 
left  them  to  their  undeserved  fate 
at  the  critical  moment. 

Though  otherwise  neglected, 
Denmark  has  found  a  friend  in 
Russia.  The  constant  visits  of 
the  Tsar  to  Copenhagen,  and  the 
ostentatious  partiality  which  he 
displays  towards  the  Danish  people, 
and  everything  connected  with 
their  country,  have  raised  hopes 
in  their  minds,  that  if  Denmark 
could  render  any  service  in  a 
European  war,  to  her  great  ally, 
she  might  perhaps  be  handsomely 


rewarded  at   the  expense  of  Ger- 
many.      The     material     interests 
which  might  lead  Denmark  to  risk 
much   in  support   of   Russia,   are 
therefore  evident ;    but  what   are 
her  means  for  giving  such  assist- 
ance   as    would    entitle     her    to 
reward  ?     Against  Germany  alone, 
the  Danes  could  do  little  or  noth- 
ing;   but    if,    as    might    happen, 
England  were  allied  with  Germany, 
they   could   do  much.      Denmark 
might  possibly  close  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic  against   an  English 
fleet;    or  at  least  she  could  force 
a  fleet  intending  to  attack  Russia, 
either   to  adopt  the   tedious    and 
inconvenient    route    through    the 
German    Ship    Canal,    or   else    to 
undertake  the  supplementary,  and 
by  no   means   light  operation,   of 
reducing  and  occupying  the  Island 
of    Zealand   before    entering    the 
Baltic.       This   is    a    distinct   and 
important   service  which,   in   cer- 
tain eventualities,  Denmark  might 
render  to    Russia ;    and   for  this, 
if  the  general  results  of  the  war 
permitted,  she  might   successfully 
claim  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
vince of   Schleswig  as   a  reward. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  should 
be  the  case ;  but  if  England  should 
be   engaged  in  war  with    Russia, 
she  must  certainly  face  the  proba- 
bility of  finding  her  powers  of  at- 
tack crippled  by  Danish  hostility. 
We   have   now    completed    our 
survey   of    the   interests    and   at- 
titude  of  the   different  European 
Powers,  with  regard  to  the  solution 
of  the  Eastern  question.     We  next 
turn  our  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  three  Asiatic  States  we  have 
mentioned,    as   being   affected   by 
Russia's  policy  and  conduct.      Of 
these  States,  China  is  independent, 
and  is  hostile  to  Russia.     Afghan- 
istan, though  practically  indepen- 
dent,   is    supposed    to    have    her 
policy    directed     from    Calcutta ; 
but  the  actual  attitude  which  may 
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be  assumed  by  the  Afghan  people 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  can- 
not be  foreseen  until  that  moment 
arrives.  Persia  is  also  indepen- 
dent in  name ;  but  owing  to  her 
geographical  position,  she  is  virtu- 
ally— not  from  friendship  but  from 
fear — under  Russian  influence. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
estimate  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  China;  but  a  country 
with  a  practically  homogeneous 
population  of  presumedly  at  least 
350  million  souls,  must  prove  an 
important  factor  in  the  solution 
of  any  political  problem  in  which 
she  is  interested.  The  total  ex- 
ternal and  internal  debt  of  China 
is  believed  to  be  under  15  mil- 
lions sterling;  and  her  exports 
and  imports,  hampered  as  they 
are  by  extraordinary  restrictions, 
amount  together  to  about  40  mil- 
lions sterling.  These  are  indi- 
cations of  considerable  wealth,  in 
an  empire  which  has  as  yet  no 
railways,  or  modern  system  of 
communications  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping its  prosperity.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Chinese  army  have 
been  estimated  as  high  as  a  mil- 
lion men.  This  may  be  an  im- 
aginary figure,  but  it  is  certain 
that  any  advantage  dependent  on 
numbers,  which  may  not  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  defective  organi- 
sation, armament,  and  transport, 
would  always  be  on  the  side  of 
China,  even  when  matched  against 
Russia.  The  navy  is  a  respect- 
able force,  comprising  five  modern 
ironclads,  cruisers,  gunboats,  and 
torpedo  -  boats,  and  would  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  any 
English  fleet  undertaking  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  attitude  of 
China,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle 
in  Asia  between  England  and 
Russia.  What,  then,  is  this  at- 
titude likely  to  be?  We  have 


already  premised  that  Chinese 
sentiment  is  hostile  to  Russia  ; 
but  following  our  general  plan  of 
reasoning,  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  material 
interests  influencing  China  in  this 
direction — and  we  shall  not  have 
far  to  seek.  The  Russians  have 
taken  from  China  the  great  pro- 
vinces on  the  Pacific  coast,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the 
Ussuri  river.  They  have  acted 
with  the  greatest  severity  towards 
the  Chinese  settlers,  traders,  and 
artisans  in  these  provinces,  and 
they  are  always  showing  an  aggres- 
sive and  encroaching  disposition  on 
the  long  line  of  mutual  frontier. 
Contrary  to  treaty,  they  always 
act  as  if  the  Amoor  were  a  purely 
Russian  river;  and  though,  by 
steady  persistence,  the  Chinese 
recovered  Kuldja,  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  occupied  and  desired  to 
annex,  China  suffered  losses  and 
humiliations  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  affair  which  she  has  not  yet 
forgotten.  We  have  given  a  suf- 
ficiently long  catalogue  of  Chinese 
grievances  against  Russia;  and 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  re- 
covery of  her  Pacific  provinces, 
and  the  desire  to  check  Russian 
encroachments  on  her  western 
frontier,  are  interests  sufficiently 
strong  to  ensure  that  China  will 
take  the  field  if  she  sees  Russia  in 
any  difficulty.  The  best  proof  of 
the  tendency  of  Chinese  policy 
was  given  in  1885,  when  hostili- 
ties between  England  and  Russia 
appeared  imminent.  On  that  occa- 
sion, not  only  the  central  Govern- 
ment at  Pekin,  but  what  is  equal- 
ly important,  the  local  provincial 
governments,  showed  every  readi- 
ness to  assist  and  co-operate  with 
England.  If  English  policy  in 
China  be  prudently  conducted, 
China  may  safely  be  reckoned  on 
as  an  ally  against  Russia. 

We  must  now  consider  how  far, 
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beyond  the  assistance  of  her  Pacific 
fleet,  China  could  help  England  in 
a  war  with  Russia.  If,  in  its  con- 
duct and  circumstances,  the  war 
were  in  any  way  similar  to  recent 
European  wars,  we  might  say  at 
once  that  the  alliance  of  China 
would  be  useless.  China  must 
necessarily  be  slow  to  move,  and 
she  would  hardly  realise  that  she 
was  at  war,  before  the  few  weeks, 
which  have  sufficed  to  decide 
some  modern  campaigns,  had  ex- 
pired. But  we  are  convinced 
that  if  England  is  to  gain  a 
decisive  and  permanent  advan- 
tage from  war  with  Russia,  or  any 
Continental  Power,  the  struggle 
must  extend  over  several  cam- 
paigns. The  fatal  mistake  in  the 
Crimean  war,  of  making  peace 
without  gaining  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  undertaken,  and  just  when 
our  enemy  was  exhausted,  while 
we,  on  the  contrary,  were  fully 
prepared  to  continue  fighting,  must 
not  be  repeated.  As  long  as  our 
coasts  are  not  invaded,  and  our 
sea-borne  commerce  is  not  devas- 
tated, our  insular  position  and 
great  resources  give  us  the  en- 
ormous advantage  of  being  able 
to  commence  active  operations 
when  we  choose,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  enemy's  territory  which 
we  may  select.  Further,  in  the 
event  of  ill -success  in  one  cam- 
paign abroad,  it  is  impossible  for 
an  enemy  to  follow  up  his  victories 
to  our  destruction ;  for  we  can,  if 
we  choose,  and  without  truce  or 
peace,  wait  a  whole  year,  whilst 
we  make  fresh  preparations,  and 
then  recommence  operations,  per- 
haps in  a  different  quarter.  It  is 
this  remarkable  advantage,  enjoy- 
ed by  England  alone,  which  would 
enable  us  to  profit  to  the  full  by  a 
Chinese  alliance,  in  spite  of  the 
slowness  of  movement  produced 
by  oriental  dilatoriness  and  want 
of  organisation. 


In  this  connection  we  may  refer 
to  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  when  anticipating  hostili- 
ties with  Russia  in  Kuldja.  When 
it  was  determined  to  repudiate 
Chung's  treaty  of  submission  to 
Russia,  an  enormous  army  was 
assembled  in  the  west  of  the  more 
populous  provinces,  and  prepared 
to  cross  the  inhospitable  territory 
lying  between  their  starting-point 
and  Kuldja.  Want  of  provisions 
in  the  country  to  be  traversed, 
and  want  of  organisation  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  ordinary  methods, 
did  not  daunt  the  Chinese  com- 
manders. This  extraordinary  army 
started,  like  the  hordes  of  Tchengis 
Khan  in  days  gone  by,  ready  to 
spend,  if  necessary,  three  years 
on  the  road  to  their  destination. 
They  took  with  them  seed,  and  the 
needful  rough  tools  of  husbandry, 
to  sow,  cultivate,  and  gather  crops 
of  grain  on  the  way.  Should  the 
occasion  occur  again,  the  Chinese 
would  doubtless  repeat  the  same 
tactics ;  and  some  two  or  three 
years  after  the  commencement  of 
preparation  for  war,  the  Central 
Asian  Khanates  would  be  overrun 
by  succeeding  hordes  of  determined 
and  courageous  Chinese  soldiers ; 
whilst  the  Pacific  provinces,  where 
the  Russians  are  very  weak,  would, 
being  much  nearer,  be  earlier  inun- 
dated by  the  forces  which  China 
would  direct  thither  in  a  continu- 
ous stream.  An  ally  capable  of 
efforts  of  this  nature  would,  of 
all  others,  be  useful  to  England. 
England  could  supply  what  China 
most  wants,  in  the  shape  of  arms 
and  ready  money;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Chinamen 
have  already  trusted  English  lead- 
ers, and  that  under  the  control  of 
Gordon  and  others,  Chinese  troops 
have  displayed  some  of  the  finest 
military  qualities. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  doubt- 
ful attitude  of  the  Afghans  in  the 
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event  of  a  Russian  attack  on  In- 
dia. We  do  not  ourselves  pre- 
tend to  any  special  knowledge 
or  authority  on  the  question  of 
Afghan  politics.  We  can  only 
briefly  consider  the  views  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  more 
prominent  and  competent  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  One  school  of 
Indian  politicians  declares  that  in 
view  of  our  treaty  with  the  Amir, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  prestige, 
we  must,  the  moment  Russia 
crosses  the  recently  demarcated 
frontier,  rush  to  attack  her ;  and 
that  by  so  doing  we  should  secure 
the  fidelity  and  co-operation  of  the 
Afghan  people.  Another  school 
assures  us  that  the  first  national- 
ity which  endeavours  to  establish 
itself  on  Afghan  territory,  will 
thereby  become  the  sworn  enemy 
of  all  the  Afghan  tribes  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  we  should  permit 
the  Russian  advance  till  Candahar 
was  reached,  or  till  the  Afghans 
themselves  begged  our  assistance, 
and  prayed  us  to  occupy  their 
country.  A  third  class  desires 
that  we  should  immediately  insist 
011  free  rights  for  British  subjects 
in  every  part  of  Afghanistan ;  and 
if  any  hesitation  were  shown  in 
granting  this,  or  in  protecting 
their  persons  and  property,  that 
we  should  at  once  make  the  Amir 
responsible,  depose  him,  invade 
the  country,  and  cut  it  up  into  as 
many  principalities  as  there  are 
important  tribes,  naming  a  pop- 
ular ruler  in  each  district,  and 
making  him  entirely  dependent 
on  us,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  resident  British  adviser. 

Where  doctors  differ  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  layman  to  decide ;  but 
we  should  be  inclined,  as  a  result 
of  such  information  as  is  before  us, 
to  urge  most  strongly  the  establish- 
ment of  British  residential  agents 
at  Cabul,  Herat,  and  important 
points  on  the  frontier ;  and  in  the 


event  of  a  fresh  Russian  advance, 
to  send  some  competent  officers, 
with  the  necessary  financial  means, 
to  prolong  to  the  uttermost  the 
resistance  of  Herat ;  whilst  our 
forces  assembled  quietly  at  Can- 
dahar to  await  the  final  Russian 
attack.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  con- 
vinced, and  that  is,  that  no  matter 
what  policy  we  may  adopt,  the 
Afghans  will  always  be  found  on 
whichever  side  they  may  at  the 
time  consider  likely  to  win,  even 
if  this  should  entail  their  chang- 
ing allies  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  Consequently  we  can- 
not look  with  great  favour  on 
any  adventurous  forward  policy, 
designed  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
such  a  fickle  race. 

The  position  of  Persia  is  peculiar. 
Turkey  is  her  natural  ally,  but 
unfortunately  the  hatred  between 
Sunnites  and  Shiites,  and  the 
strong  contempt  which  the  Turks 
feel  for  their  Persian  neighbours, 
have  always  prevented  any  co- 
operation between  the  two  Mo- 
hammedan Powers,  in  resisting 
their  mutual  Russian  enemy.  The 
whole  north  of  Persia,  the  present 
seat  of  government,  lies  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  since  her 
establishment  in  Trans  -  Caspia. 
Persian  military  forces  in  their 
present  miserable  condition,  and 
in  view  of  the  exposed  position  of 
the  frontiers,  may,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  considered  as  non- 
existent. The  people  have  suffered 
so  much  from  misgovernment,  that 
no  national  spirit  could  be  invoked 
to  encourage  resistance  to  an  in- 
vader. English  rule  would,  doubt- 
less, be  much  more  popular  in 
Persia  than  Russian;  but  the 
Russian  forces  are  at  hand,  and 
those  of  England  are  far  off.  At 
present  Russia  has  no  particular 
object  in  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
conflict  with  England  by  further 
encroachments  on  Persian  terri- 
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Publisher  of  Mag  a.  You  prom- 
ised to  tell  me  your  early  politi- 
cal experiences.  Were  you  in 
Parliament  with  the  Young  Eng- 
land party  1 

Author.  Yes ;  but  I  was  an 
outsider.  I  joined  them  much 
later.  Young  England,  so  called, 
was  a  body  of  young  men  who 
had  grown  up  together  from  Eton 
days. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
public  education  of  England  influ- 
ences the  lives  of  public  men.  The 
associations  of  public  schools,  and 
then  of  college,  survive  even  polit- 
ical rivalries  :  it  would  be  curious 
to  study  the  influence  of  college 
friendships  on  political  life.  The 
present  century  has  seen  many 
parties  which  have  had  their  origin 
and  gained  their  strength  by  the 
ties  of  college  sympathies.  Take 
great  political  meteor,  W. 

'^dstone ;    what    a    phalanx    of 
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young  future  legislators  and  states* 
men  were  at  college  with  him  ! 
— Cardwell,  Dalhousie,  Canning, 
Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord 
Lincoln,  cum  multis  aliis.  All 
these  achieved  eminence  in  parll. 
mentary  and  official  life.  Minister 
after  Minister,  proconsul  after  pro- 
consul, bear  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  our  public  school  and  college 
education.  Another  most  interest- 
ing combination  of  college  friends 
in  the  present  century  resulted  in 
the  Oxford  movement,  when  we 
find,  about  the  same  period  as  Mr 
Gladstone's,  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
talent  fraught  with  the  most  im- 
portant destinies  of  the  future. 
Newman,  Manning,  Faber,  Pusey, 
Ward,  Moseley,  all  imbued  with 
the  same  earnestness  of  faith  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  Cambridge 
was  never  so  strong  in  literary 
sets  or  scholastic  parties  as  Oxford, 
notwithstanding  the  old  verse — 
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"The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of 

horse, 
For  Oxford    knows    no    argument  but 

force ; 
In    place     of    troops,     to    Cambridge 

books  were    sent, 
For   Cambridge    knows    no   force    but 

argument.' 

There  was  at  Cambridge  a  small 
reunion  of    men    very   highly    es- 
teemed, who  preceded  the  Young 
England  party.     They  were  called 
the  Apostles  :    Hallam,  Tennyson, 
Doyle,  Monteith  (the  same  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned   as    so 
intimately     connected    with     Mr 
Urquhart).     The  Apostles  set  was 
succeeded  by  the  Young  England 
party ;    it    originated,    as    I    have 
remarked,  in  early  friendships  and 
good-fellowship.     Every  one  who 
has  enjoyed   the  advantage    of   a 
public     school     education    knows 
how  strong  those  friendships  are. 
Mr  Disraeli  says  in  '  Coningsby ' : 
"  All  loves  in  after-life  can  never 
bring  their  rapture  \  no  bliss  is  so 
absorbing,  no  pangs  of  jealousy  or 
despair    so    crushing   or   so  keen. 
What  tenderness,  what   devotion, 
what  illimitable  confidence,  infin- 
ite revelations  of  inmost  thoughts, 
wilat  hopes  in  the  present,  what 
romance  in  the  future,  and  melt- 
ing   recollections  are   confined   in 
the  simple  phrase  —  a  schoolboy's 
friendship !     It   is   these  recollec- 
tions that  make   grey-haired  men 
mourn  over  the  memory  of  their 
schoolboy  days,   and  it  is  a  spell 
that    can    soften   the    acerbity  of 
political  warfare."  There  was  some- 
thing also  of  the  romantic  poetic 
sentiment  which   existed    at  that 
time,  when  the  memories  of  Byron 
and  Shelley  were  still  fresh.     The 
air   was    full    of    Byronism  :    the 
golden  youth  might  be  seen  with 
their   shirt  -  collars    turned   down, 
and  living  on    biscuits  and   soda- 
water,  a  la  Byron.     This  frame  of 
mind  quickened  the  susceptibilities 


and  sympathies.  Young  politicians 
felt  kindly  towards  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  strove  to  improve 
their  condition,  hot  by  giving 
them  votes,  but  by  ministering  to 
their  wants  and  their  enjoyments. 
What  Ruskin  calls  "  the  two  essen- 
tial instincts  of  humanity,  the  love 
of  order  and  the  love  of  kindness," 
in  their  relations  to  the  people, 
were  the  first  principle  of  the 
Young  England  party.  Radicals 
proposed  to  console  the  suffering 
by  votes  and  speeches ;  the  Philo- 
sophic School  gave  them  tracts 
and  essays.  Young  England  de- 
sired to  lighten  their  servitude  and 
to  add  to  their  enjoyments  —  in 
fact,  to  restore  "  Merrie  England." 
People  smiled  at  some  of  the 
panaceas  suggested,  but  the  smile 
was  one  of  kindness  and  approval. 

Maga.  Whom  did  the  party  con- 
sist of  1 

A.  Disraeli's  novel  of  'Ooii- 
ingsby '  gives  a  great  many.  There 
were  Coningsby,  Lord  Henry  Syd- 
ney, Sir  Charles  Buckhurst,  Os- 
wald Millbank.  A  key  to  'Con- 
ingsby '  was  published,  which  ex- 
plains that  the  above  names  were 
supposed  to  represent  respective- 
ly —  Coningsby,  Hon.  George 
S  my  the,  afterwards  Lord  Strang- 
ford;  Lord  Henry  Sydney,  Lord 
John  Manners,  now  Duke  of 
Rutland ;  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst, 
Mr  Baillie-Cochrane,  now  Lord 
Lamington ;  Millbank,  Mr  Wal- 
ter ;  Lord  Monmouth,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford;  Rigby,  Mr  Croker; 
Sidonia,  Mr  Disraeli.  There  were 
a  long  list  of  others,  but  there  were 
many  of  the  members  of  Young- 
England  not  included  in  '  Con- 
ingsby.' Mr  Borthwick,  Mr  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  Augustus  Stafford,  Mr 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  after- 
wards Lord  Houghton. 

There  were  some  amusing  lines 
on   Young    England,  by   Serjeajer 
Murphy,   which   were    shown   me 
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by  that  popular  whip  and  favour- 
ite of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Colonel  Taylor.  They  appeared  at 
the  time  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  when 
that  admirable  comedian  Paul 
Bedford  sang  a  song  with  a  refrain 
of  "  Nix  my  dolly  pals,  fake 
away,"  which  was  the  popular 
air  of  the  barrel-organ  and  the 
ballad-singer  for  the  next  season. 
I  never  had  a  copy  of  the  verses, 
so  quote  from  memory. 

"  In  the  city  of  Oxford  I  was  born, 
At  the  time  the  moon  was  filling  her 
horn, 

Fake  away. 

Of  offspring  I  had  divers  rum  ones, 
And   you   will   find   them   all   in    the 
House  of  Commons, 

Fake  away. 
I'll  tell  you  them  all— there  is  Coch- 

rane-Baillie, 

And  then  we  have  Benjamin  Disraeli, — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. 

Bridport's  the  seat  that  Baillie  won, 
From  the  veteran  Purist  Warburton  ; 
And  Mitchell's  his  colleague,  with  face 

so  yellow, 
A    Russia    merchant    what    deals    in 

tallow, — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. 

On  Palmerston  Baillie  makes  attacks, 
But  you  must  not  think  him  a  lad  of 

wax ; 
I'll  tell  you  awhile  if  you'll  hold  your 

peace, 
For    he's    always    a-flaring   up   about 

Greece, — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. 

With  Roncesvalles  upon  his  banners, 
Comes    prancing  along  my  Lord  John 

Manners ; 
He  will  play  you  a  game  of  pitch-and- 


From   a   Spanish   bull  -  fight    to    Don 

Carlos, — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. 

Next  Peter  Borthwick  comes,  and  who 
knows, 

Queen  Christina  might  take  him  in- 
stead of  Munoz. 


And  Benjamin  Dizzy,  our  Jew  d' 'esprit, 
Who    writes    his    novels    in   volumes 

three, — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. 

We  have  Smythe,  and  Hope  with  his 

opera-hat ; 
But    they   cannot   get   Dicky   Milnes, 

that's  flat- 
He  is  not  yet  tinctured  with  Puseyite 

leavening, 
But  he  may  drop   in   in  the   '  cool  of 

the  evening, ' 1 — 
Fake,  Young  England,  fake  away. " 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I 
have  only  slightly  mentioned  Mr 
Disraeli,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  head  of  the  party ;  but  this  I 
understood  was  not  so.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
formation  of  this  small  but  far 
from  unimportant  section.  After 
it  was  fairly  started  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  Young  England  bench, 
and  by  his  genius  attracted  all  the 
younger  members,  when  Grosvenor 
Gate  became  the  centre  where  the 
political  topics  of  the  day  were 
discussed,  and  a  generous  hospi- 
tality was  exercised.  The  politics 
of  Young  England  may  in  part 
explain,  if  it  does  not  justify,  Mr 
Disraeli's  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
for  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of 
Young  England  was  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  There  was 
an  intense  conviction  that  the 
Conservative  strata  was  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  classes,  and 
lately  much  had  occurred  to  jus- 
tify this  view.  The  great  object 
of  the  party  was  to  relieve  the 
working  classes  from  the  tyranny- 
of  the  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers. It  was  greatly  by  the 
energetic  action  of  Young  Eng- 
land that  the  Factory  Acts  were 
passed.  The  effect  which  Mr 
Busfeild  Ferrand,  one  of  the  party, 
produced  in  the  House  when  he 
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made  his  first  attack  on  the  manu- 
facturers, will  live  long  in  the 
parliamentary  memory.  He  had 
only  recently  taken  his  seat,  and 
had  not  attracted  much  attention, 
except  for  his  strenuous,  bold,  and 
burly  appearance ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  rose,  the  House  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  his  Dantonesque  ap- 
pearance and  stentorian  voice. 
The  great  denunciator  of  all  manu- 
facturing wrongs,  of  tyranny  and 
fraud,  had  at  last  appeared.  It 
was  a  Danton,  a  Mirabeau,  ad- 
dressing the  Convention — not  a 
simple  member  of  Parliament, 
fresh  from  the  hustings.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  truck  system,  and 
tore  in  shreds  a  piece  of  cloth,  full 
of  what  he  styled  "devil's  dust," 
the  effect  was  electrical.  "Who," 
each  one  asked,  "was  this  man 
come  to  judgment,  to  strike  the 
manufacturer  root  and  branch  with 
his  terrible  invective?" — a  York- 
shireman,  who  was  master  of  the 
subject,  and  clearly  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  factory 
system.  It  was  a  new  revelation, 
and  the  Young  England  party  fol- 
lowed up  this  speech  by  others  in 
the  country,  which  produced  a 
great  effect,  and  interested  every 
one  in  this  small  section  of  the 
House.  So  great  was  the  in- 
terest they  excited,  that  invari- 
ably the  first  question  asked  by 
a  stranger  referred  to  the  Young 
England  party.  Well,  this  party, 
headed  latterly  by  Mr  Disraeli, 
did  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  social  questions ;  and  as 
has  been  stated  in  a  previous 
number,  "  the  Boys,"  as  they 
were  styled,  were  the  favourites 
of  society — for  it  was  an  event 
in  society  to  find  young  men  in 
Parliament  with  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  who  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  combined  the 
love  of  class  privilege  with  a 
deep  sympathy  for  the  masses. 


It  was  called  romantic,  visionary, 
poetic ;  and  there  is  even  some- 
thing in  this,  but  there  was  much 
more  beyond.  Tliey  had  most  of 
them  studied  hard  and  thought 
deeply  on  political  questions,  and 
there  was  a  freshness  of  mind,  an 
honesty  of  purpose,  which  was  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  hard 
practical  dogmatic  speeches  of  the 
old  habitues,  the  red-tapist  parlia- 
mentarians. As  they  were  of 
good  social  position,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  the  interest  the 
small  party  created  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  House  of  Commons  : 
the  old  politicians  on  either  side 
were  very  kind  to  those  who  re- 
called to  them  their  own  youth. 
If  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  re- 
gard youth  shows  to  age,  the 
sympathy  of  age  for  the  young 
is  not  less  touching,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  youth  of  the  nation 
is  the  anticipation  of  that  of 
posterity.  The  new  party  found 
no  warmer  friend  than  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  whose  generous  qualities 
only  became  more  expansive  with 
advancing  years.  No  public  man 
of  the  day  commanded  more  re- 
spect than  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  no 
one  certainly  possessed  more  bril- 
liant qualities.  He  invited  me  to 
hear  his  summing-up  in  the  famous 
Begum  Dyce-Sombre  case.  What 
an  effort  of  memory  that  was  ! 
For  three  hours  he  went  through 
the  whole  evidence  without  even 
referring  to  a  note, — dates,  locali- 
ties, interviews — all  were  remem- 
bered :  it  was  a  grand  exercita- 
tion.  His  annual  review  of  the 
session  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  always  looked  forward  to 
with  the  deepest  interest.  I  re- 
member a  curious  incident.  Dr 
Paris  told  me  of  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  even  on  so  power- 
ful a  mind.  He  always  had  a 
small  vial  of  some  kind  of  pick- 
me-up  compounded  by  Dr  Paris  in 
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his  waistcoat-pocket,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  sudden  faintness.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  at  about 
the  hour  when  the  Lords  met, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  drove  up  to  the 
doctor's  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion, and  said  he  had  felt  for 
the  bottle  as  he  entered  the 
Lords,  missed  it,  and  he  must 
make  up  another  at  once,  for 
although  he  had  never  used  it 
for  years,  he  did  not  venture  to 
commence  without  knowing  it  was 
in  his  pocket :  he  returned  with 
his  elixir,  and  made  a  magni- 
ficent oration.  His  was  a  grand 
old  age,  united  alike  with  the  old 
and  young  ;  but  his  dietary  would 
not  suit  all  palates  or  all  purses, 
— pdte's  de  foie  gras  and  curagoa 
are  not  panaceas  that  are  gener- 
ally attainable, — but  whatever  the 
diet,  it  was  well  adapted  to  his 
grand  nature.  Happy  days  those 
were  when  we  were  invited  to 
George  Street  (Hanover  Square), 
and  made  welcome  by  this  Nestor 
of  hosts,  the  "  old  man  eloquent," 
and  by  a  hostess  who  in  herself 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which 
such  a  mind  as  his  could  appreci- 
ate, and  which  endeared  her  for 
herself,  as  well  for  the  tie  which 
united  her  to  our  affectionate 
friend  and  protector.  How  gladly 
we  learned  from  him  the  tales  of 
his  early  life  and  splendid  suc- 
cesses !  how  he  would  hit  off  by 
word  or  action  the  nature  of  his 
colleagues  !  "  I'll  show  you  what 
Peel  is,"  and  button  his  coat  up 
to  his  chin.  "There  is  Peel, 
buttoned  up  with  reserve."  Lord 
Lyndhurst  quite  realised  Faber's 
notion  of  a  grand  old  age  : — 

"  Old  age,  what  is  it  but  a  name 

For  wilder  joys  departed  ? 

For  we  shall  be  for  ever  young, 

If  we  are  loyal-hearted." 

Lady  Lyndhurst's  pleasant  din- 
ners   and    charming     suppers   we 


were  always  invited  to.  The  great 
ladies  mentioned  in  a  former  paper 
all  welcomed  us,  and  many  others 
not  mentioned  there  crowned  us 
with  their  sympathy  and  good 
wishes.  We  were  never  tired  of 
hearing  Mr  Townley,  who  with 
Lady  Caroline  added  so  much  to 
the  charm  of  society,  speak  of 
the  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion when  he  was  the  frequent 
guest  of  Robespierre,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion and  admirable  raconteur. 
Mr  Townley  was  in  Paris  during 
a  part  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
When  in  a  merry  mood,  Robes- 
pierre was  in  the  habit  of  pulling 
him  by  the  ears  while  he  called 
him,  "  Ah,  polisson  !  mauvais  gar- 
9on  !  "  This  seems  a  peculiar  habit 
of  French  rulers,  for  we  read  that 
Napoleon  treated  his  favourite 
courtiers  in  the  same  caressing 
manner. 

Lord  Brougham  was  another  of 
the  ultimi  Romanorum  who  wel- 
comed the  youth  of  the  time  with 
kindly  greeting.  Many  a  lesson 
of  political  life  we  learned  from 
him.  I  recall  that  on  one  occasion 
he  laid  down  as  the  principle  of 
the  first  element  of  success  the 
power  of  concentrating  the  mind 
on  one  subject.  We  had  been 
talking  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Lord  Brougham," 
I  asked,  "  that  if  you  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  guillotined  at  ten 
o'clock  you  would  have  forgotten 
it  till  the  hour  arrived  *? " 

"If  I  were  sentenced  to  be 
guillotined  at  ten  o'clock  I  would 
not  think  of  it  until  eight  o'clock," 
he  replied.  "  On  the  occasion  of 
my  speech  on  the  Queen's  trial, 
when  all  my  reputation  depended 
upon  it,  I  determined  to  banish  it 
from  my  mind.  I  slept  so  sound 
the  night  before,  I  only  awoke  in 
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the  morning  in  time  to  go  to  the 
Court." 

A  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
he  considered  a  proof  of  genius. 
He  possessed  an  amusing  sense  of 
his  own  importance  and  his  pop- 
ular estimation.  One  day  I  went 
with  him  to  dine  at  the  Trafalgar, 
at  Greenwich.  We  were  a  party 
of  six  :  it  was  a  picnic  dinner,  and 
we  each  of  us  paid  our  share. 
Lord  Brougham  called  for  writing 
materials  and  wrote  a  cheque. 
One  o'f  us  suggested  that  if  he  had 
not  any  money  we  could  lend  it. 
"No,  no,"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
"  I  have  plenty  of  money ;  but 
don't  you  see,  the  host  may  pre- 
fer my  signature  to  the  money." 
Lord  Brougham's  kind  interest  in 
us  was  not  limited  to  London ;  it 
extended  to  his  charming  resi- 
dence, Brougham  Hall,  which  is 
admirably  restored,  and  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 
There  are  few  places  commanding 
such  wide  and  beautiful  prospects. 
The  most  favoured  were  invited  to 
the  Chateau  Eleanor  at  Cannes, 
which  place,  now  grown  into  a 
great  city,  owes  its  existence  as  a 
winter  residence  to  Lord  Brougham. 
At  the  time  when  he  first  settled 
at  Cannes  the  town  consisted  of 
one  street  and  one  small  house, 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
hotel,  kept  by  a  man  called  Pinch- 
inet,  whom  Lord  Brougham  called 
Pinch -'em -hard.  It  was  quite 
by  accident  that  Lord  Brougham 
ever  purchased  land  and  built  at 
Cannes.  He  was  on  his  road  to 
Italy.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
Italian  frontier  on  the  Var,  he 
was  told  if  he  passed  on  to  Nice 
he  would  have  to  perform  quar- 
antine on  his  return  to  France, 
the  cholera  being  in  Italy;  so  he 
returned  to  Cannes,  and  was  com- 
pensated for  the  inconvenience  of 
the  delay  by  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.  There  was 
the  wide  richly  cultivated  plain, 


bounded  on  one  side  by  the  rip- 
pling waters  of  the  dark-blue  sea ; 
on  the  land  side  by  the  long  wav- 
ing line  of  the  blue  Esterel,  or  by 
hills  covered  with  the  orange-tree, 
the  vine,  and  olive;  the  ground 
carpeted  with  fragrant  wild-flow- 
ers ;  and  the  pine  and  the  palm 
were  not  wanting  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  scenes  such  as  Claude  loved 
to  paint.  Lord  Brougham  decided 
to  make  an  immediate  purchase  of 
land,  which  the  country  people 
were  only  too  anxious  to  dispose 
of.  He  bought  several  hundred 
acres,  and  built  the  Chateau  Ele- 
anor; and  later  Mr  Leader  the 
Chateau  Leader.  To  these  were 
soon  added  Chateau  St  George 
and  a  house  built  by  Mr  Wool- 
field,  the  clergyman.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  instead  of  four  chateaux, 
may  be  seen  forty  or  fifty  monster 
hotels,  three  or  four  hundred 
villas,  interminable  boulevards, 
and  endless  streets.  No  more 
rides  in  olive  and  orange  glades, 
no  wanderings  through  pine-forests 
and  palm-grove, 

"  Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus," 

used  to  invite  the  wanderer  to  a 
charming  retirement  and  peaceful 
repose :  there  are  now  hideous 
stuccoed  houses  or  vulgar  aesthetic 
villas,  while  the  publican,  dealer, 
and  trader  have  supplanted  the 
simple  kind  Provengal. 

Maga.  You  mentioned  Mr 
Leader,  member  for  Westminster, 
was  he  the  same  Mr  Leader  who 
played  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
in  Parliament  at  one  time  1 

A.  Yes.  Talking  of  parties  in 
the  House,  I  wonder  I  omitted  him 
and  Sir  William  Molesworth.  He 
and  Sir  William  Molesworth  did 
form  a  party  and  used  to  give 
parliamentary  dinners,  inviting 
the  members  in  their  joint  names. 
What  were  the  exact  tenets  and 
opinions  of  their  party  (I  think 
they  numbered  twenty  or  thirty) 
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I  am  ignorant,  but  they  were 
known  by  the  general  designation 
of  "philosophical  Radicals."  'You 
are  aware  that  Molesworth  was 
afterwards  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
gained  great  credit  in  the  post. 
Mr  Leader  subsequently  sold  the 
Chateau  Leader  and  settled  in 
Florence. 

Maga.  Is  he  still  there  1 

A.  Yes ;  he  resides  there  at  the 
present  time.  He  has  made  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  land  round 
Florence,  especially  at  Fiesole, 
where  a  remarkable  Castle  Yin- 
cigliata  has  been  rebuilt  by  him, 
representing  precisely  the  old  one 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during 
the  wars  of  the  Republic."  He 
made  a  good  exchange  from  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  City  of  the  Lily,  seated  in 
all  her  beauty  by  the  Arno. 

Maga.  This  brings  me  back  to 
Young  England,  from  which  we 
have  wandered. 

A.  True,  the  memory  is  very 
discursive.  Lord  Brougham  re- 
called the  Riviera,  the  Riviera 
suggested  Leader,  Leader  Florence ; 
but  I  return  to  Young  England, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
light  at  Cambridge.  The  Union  of 
Cambridge  was  the  vestibule  of  St 
Stephen's.  Young  England  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
fervid  declamation  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  undergraduate 
oratory,  and  which  used  to  call 
forth  the  cheers  of  the  Pitt  and 
Canning  Clubs.  The  young  party 
started  with  one  great  advantage ; 
they  believed  in  themselves  and  in 
the  power  of  sympathy.  For  them 
youth  was  rich  in  possibilities. 
Mr  Disraeli  writes,  "  I  do  not  say 
that  youth  is  genius,  only  it  is 
divine."  The  history  of  heroes  is 
the  history  of  youth.  The  age 
thirty-seven  is  the  old  age  of  in- 
tellect. Byron  died  at  thirty- 
seven  ;  Raphael,  Richelieu,  died 
at  that  age.  Was  not  Mr  Pitt 


Prime  Minister  at  twenty-three  ? 
— Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  twenty-one  1 
Did  not  Napoleon,  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant, without  any  influence  to  aid 
him,  command  the  armies  of  Italy 
at  twenty  -  seven  ?  Was  he  not 
First  Consul  at  thirty -one  ;  Em- 
peror at  thirty -three;  had  kings 
for  his  sentinels  when  he  was 
thirty -five?  All  his  marshals, 
Kleber,  Massena,  Jourdan,  Hoche, 
were  under  thirty.  Don  John  of 
Austria  fought  Lepanto  at  twenty- 
four.  Thus,  to  Young  England 
all  life  lay  mapped  out  before 
them.  It  was  not,  like  Columbus, 
the  Old  World  seeking  the  New ; 
it  was  the  New  World  of  ideas 
starting  forth  to  influence,  if  not 
to  renew,  the  Old. 

All  the  Young  Englanders  were 
in  some  degree  poetic.  A  few 
of  them  were  poets,  and  wrote 
very  graceful  verses.  Among  them 
Monckton  Milnes  was  most  known 
and  admired.  Some  of  his  poems 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English 
language.  The  "  Brookside  "  and 
"They  seemed  to  those  who  saw 
them  meet"  are  dear  to  many  a 
sympathising  heart.  Mr  Beres- 
ford  Hope  is  not  so  well  known, 
but  he  wrote  lines  well  worthy  of 
record. 

But  our  great  master  of  epigram 
and  impromptu  verse  was  one  not 
exactly  a  member  of  Young  Eng- 
land, but  who  always  gave  them 
his  support,  and  was  beloved  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  opinions.  Au- 
gustus Stafford — the  very  name  re- 
calls all  that  is  genial,  kind,  and 
true — at  college  or  after  college,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the 
lobby,  he  was  a  universal  favour- 
ite. I  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  lines  on  the  Master  of 
Trinity — Whe  well,  whom  they  were 
irreverently  wont  to  call  Billy 
Whistle.  The  Master  of  Trinity 
had  published  the  profoundest 
works  on  the  deepest  and  most  ab- 
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struse  subjects  :  one  of  these  was 
the  'Plurality  of  Worlds.'  One 
morning  he  received  the  follow- 
ing ::— 

"  Through    the    realm     of     invention 

wherever  you  travel, 
And    the    secrets    of    worlds    and    of 

nature  unravel, 
You  will  find  when  you've   mastered 

the  works  of  infinity, 
The  greatest  of  all  is  the   Master  of 

Trinity." 

The  Master  of  Trinity  had  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  own  import- 
ance, because  the  Master's  resi- 
dence had  been  once  a  palace.  He 
considered  himself  entitled  to  royal 
observances,  and  undergraduates 
were  not  permitted  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  I  have  heard  that  some 
amusing  incidents  occurred  when 
the  Queen  visited  Cambridge  and 
resided  at  the  Master's  house. 

The  Queen's  visit  I  allude  to 
was  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Albert's  installation  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  to  that  collegiate 
throne  where — 

"  Villiers'    grace   of   old,    and    Cecil's 
grandeur  shone  " — 

when  the  famous  contest  took 
place  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Earl  of  Powis.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Lord  Powis  had  been 
the  defender  of  the  Welsh  bishop- 
rics, and  Prince  Albert  had  just 
invented  a  new  infantry  uniform 
hat,  which  had  not  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  army.  This 
was  too  tempting  an  opportunity 
for  Augustus  Stafford,  and  the  fol- 


lowing verses  were  widely  circu- 
lated : — 

"  Earl  Powis  on  this  side,  Prince  Albert 

on  that, 
We  cannot  tell  which  we  should  fight 

for; 

Shall  we   vote  for   the   man  who   in- 
vented the  hat, 
Or  the  man  who  defended  the  mitre  ? 

Then  why,  oh  collegiate  dons,  do  you 

run 

Into  all  this  Senate-house  bother  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  lad  who  invented  the 

one 
Has  a  share  in  dispensing  the  other?"1 

Much-loved  Augustus  Stafford, 
that  frank,  cordial,  friendly  nature, 
so  sadly  and  harshly  treated  by 
those  who  should  have  judged  all 
his  acts  in  a  more  generous  man- 
ner !  Yes,  he  was  somewhat  vain, 
proud  of  his  talents — and  why  not  1 
Why  should  a  woman  not  appre- 
ciate her  beauty,  and  a  man  his 
intellectual  superiority  1  Men  of 
heart  like  to  see  the  feelings  of 
success  and  the  glory  of  the  tri- 
umph lightening  the  brow  and 
brightening  the  eye,  and  one  should 
sympathise  with  the  language  of 
Rahel  to  Ranke  on  the  death  of 
Gentz :  "  Therefore  you  cannot 
know  how  I  for  that  very  reason 
loved  my  lost  friend  when  he  said 
that  he  was  so  happy  to  feel  his 
superiority  to  many  others,  and 
this  with  a  little  laugh  of  triumph. 
Wise  enough  to  be  silent  is  every 
transient  distorted  mind  \  but  give 
me  the  self  -  betraying  soul,  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  heart  to 
speak  it  out." 


1  Although  it  has  no  connection  with  this  period,  I  am  tempted,  while  quoting 
graceful  verse,  to  recall  two  stanzas  by  Cowper,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  fire 
at  Lord  Mansfield's,  when  all  the  library  of  Lord  Chief -Justice  Murray  was  en- 
tirely destroyed : — 


And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope,  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift, 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 


Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  his  alone ; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  his  own." 


Mr  Pitt  used  to  say  that  letters  of  Murray  or  Peterborough  were  those  which  he 
would  rather  possess  than  any  other  originals.  The  few  specimens  we  have  of 
Murray's  compositions  justify  the  high  appreciation  of  Mr  Pitt. 
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Maga.  All  your  college  set  were 
not  given  to  politics,  but  I  suppose 
you  associated  with  men  of  all 
opinions  and  of  all  pursuits? 

A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
sympathetic  sentiment  at  this  date 
among  the  undergraduates.  For 
instance,  when  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  (better  known  as  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  hero  of  Basque 
Roads)  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
he  dined  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity 
College,  and  when  he  entered  the 
Hall  all  the  fellows  and  students 
stood  up.  This  was  remarkable; 
for  the  glorious  exploit  of  Basque 
Roads  occurred  in  1809,  but  it  still 
interested  the  rising  generation. 
Lord  Cochrane's  was  quite  a  repu- 
tation to  win  the  sympathy  of 
the  young  and  daring.  Napoleon 
called  him  "  le  Loup  des  Mers," 
and  always  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  treatment  the  great  captain 
received.  I  remember  Lord  Dun- 
donald  saying,  in  no  boasting  spirit, 
for  he  was  simplicity  itself,  "  that 
he  never  knew  what  fear  was."  A 
near  relative  of  the  great  Marquis 
of  Anglesey  told  me  that  the  Mar- 
quis always  made  the  same  remark. 

We  were  very  cosmopolitan  in 
our  college  life ;  wine-parties,  rid- 
ing -  parties,  reading  -  parties,  we 
took  part  in  all,  and  pleasant  they 
all  were.  Many  an  early  ride  to 
Newmarket,  not  for  racing  but  for 
breakfast,  and  boating  excursions 
to  Ely.  We  were  never  tired  of 
visiting  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  oldest  ecclesi- 
astical churches  in  the  land. 

I  do  not  intend  to  afflict  you 
with  a  series  of  undergraduate 
reminiscences ;  but  there  occurred 
an  incident  indirectly  associated 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  which 
suggests  an  amusing  and  original 
mode  of  raising  money.  There 
was  a  rather  popular,  extravagant 
young  fellow,  well  known  and  well 
liked  in  all  sets,  whose  popularity 
led  him  frequently  into  financial 


crises.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Mr 
Mortlock,  the  great  Cambridge 
banker,  and  also  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  The  relatives  did  all  they 
could — paid  and  paid  until  they 
would  pay  no  more,  and  at  last 
desired  him  to  take  his  name  off 
the  boards.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
but  adopted  an  unusual  expedient 
to  have  his  debts  paid.  He  hired 
an  apple -stall  and  a  small  tent, 
placed  them  exactly  opposite  Mr 
Mortlock's  bank,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion in  large  letters  on  the  stall, 
"Fruit -stall  kept  by  Mr  Mort- 
lock, nephew  of  Messrs  Mortlock, 
bankers,  and  of  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  No  change 
given."  He  passed  the  day  seated 
in  the  tent  in  a  magnificent  velvet- 
lined  cloak,  books  on  the  table ; 
beside  him  there  was  a  plate  to 
receive  donations,  which  poured 
in — sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
abounded.  As  there  was  room  for 
two  in  the  tent,  friends  took  it  by 
turns  to  sit  with  him.  Mr  Mort- 
lock, the  banker,  could  not  move 
out  or  even  appear  at  the  windows 
without  seeing  a  crowd,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  the  stall- 
keeper,  and  who  enjoyed  the  joke 
immensely.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. He  had  to  be  bought 
off.  However,  he  did  not  remain 
at  college ;  the  authorities  found 
an  early  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

Maga.  I  daresay  you  could  fill 
a  volume  with  anecdotes  of  college 
life ;  but  I  feel  more  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  Young  England  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Where  did 
you  sit1?  For  there  are  no  cross- 
benches  in  the  Commons  as  in  the 
Lords,  where  it  is  understood 
peers  have  places  assigned  for 
what  Lord  Rosebery  called  "cross- 
bench  minds." 

A.  No ;  but  sitting  below  the 
gangway,  it  is  understood  you  are 
open  to  convictions,  and  are  not 
out-and-out  Ministerialist.  The 
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Young  Englanders  were  not  sup- 
posed to  adopt  a  factious  line  :  they 
simply  expressed  in  bright  and 
vigorous  language  fresh  political 
views,  which  they  hoped  to  see 
adopted  by  the  Government,  so 
they  sat  on  the  bench  exactly  be- 
hind the  Ministerial  or  .leader  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  not  with- 
out anxiety  Sir  Robert  Peel  heard 
the  voices  of  the  new  party,  who 
clearly  intended  to  be  independent 
of  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  the 
Government,  and  would  not  at 
word  of  command  cheer  his  glowing 
utterances.  They  were  the  more 
important  because  the  '  Times,'  as 
represented  by  Mr  Walter,  adopted 
them,  and  honoured  their  speeches 
with  leading  articles  and  pane- 
gyrics. The  fact  is',  Sir .  Robert 
Peel  was  not  popular  in  the  House, 
and  not  even  with  the  nation,  for 
whom  he  made  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice, even  that  of  consistency. 
When  he  arrived  from  Rome  in 
1835,  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity  and  fame  :  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  a  whole  nation  hang- 
ing in  suspense  on  the  movements 
of  one  man,  while  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  really  filled  ad  interim 
every  office  in  the  State.  It  was 
then  Sir  Robert  had  that  remark- 
able reception  at  Glasgow,  when  he 
was  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University,  and  made  two 
speeches,  one  as  Lord  Rector,  and 
the  other  in  reply  to  his  health 
at  the  banquet,  which  have  never 
been  equalled,  certainly  never  sur- 
passed, by  any  succeeding  Lord 
Rector.  But  if  his  speech  was  frank, 
free,  and  open,  his  manner  was  not 
so,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
great  divisions  in  the  lobbies 

"  Knit  votes  which  served  with  hearts 
abhorring  Peel." 

And  all  this  arose  from  his  shy- 
ness, for  he  was  a  kind  friend,  a 
true  and  honourable  man,  of  whom 
Mr  Raikes  Currie  (in  one  of  those 


admirable  speeches  frequently  de- 
livered at  the  dinner-hour,  which 
have  therefore  won  no  applause, 
either  within  or  without  the  walls 
of  the  House)  so  greatly  and  nobly 
expressed  himself,  when  he  said, 
turning  to  Sir  Robert,  "He  who 
would  enter  on  a  great  political 
career  must  bring  to  its  study 
qualities  to  which  I  have  no  pre- 
tension, —  industry,  philosophy, 
deep  thought,  perfect  habits  of 
business,  unremitting  self-denial. 
When  my  name  shall  be  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  as  a  household 
word  beloved  by  my  children  or 
descendants,  you,  sir,  will  be  re- 
membered, for  you  belong  to  his- 
tory ;  you  will  ever  be  spoken  of 
as  the  statesman  of  unsurpassed 
ability,  as  the  consummate  orator, 
the  unrivalled  debater,  as  one  who 
achieved  successes  in  a  field  of  in- 
tense competition.  Will  you  not 
demand  something  more,  standing 
as  you  do  on  the  summit  of  fame, 
with,  as  I  may  say,  all  nations  and 
languages  at  your  feet, — will  you 
not  use  your  power,  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  the 
people?" 

A  similar  appeal  was  made  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  the  use  of 
his  great  power,  in  the  following 
verses  : — 

"  Oh  thou  to  whose  plebeian  brow 
The  noblest  lords  are  forced  to  bow, 
And  e'en  thy  sovereign  must  avow, 

Thy  plenitude  of  power  ; 
So  high  indeed  thy  name  doth  rise, 
That   men   who   love    thee   not   nor 

prize, 

Can  with  thy  feelings  sympathise 
In  this  triumphant  hour. 

When   high-born   fools    who   would 

think  it  shame 

To  bear  thy  father's  honest  name, 
Now  humbly  beg  to  share  the  fame 

And  trophies  of  the  war  ; 
When  'neath  the  spur  hot  Stanley 

frets, 

And,  thankful  for  the  post  he  gets, 
The  last  of  the  Plantagenets 
Walks  fettered  to  thy  car, 
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Oh  !  if  thou  couldst  but  understand, 
How  great  to  rule  the  noblest  land 
That  mortal  eye  has  ever  scanned 
Since  time  its  course  began  ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  stoop  their  aid  to 

ask, 

But  doff  the  actor's  hollow  mask, 
Rise  equal  to  the  mighty  task, 
Proclaim  yourself  a  man. 

Then  thou  wilt  only  place  retain 
To  rid  our  commerce  of  its  chain, 
The  bigot's  folly  to  restrain, 

And  give  the  poor  man  bread  ; 
And  then  perchance,  content  and  free, 
The  people  will  thy  guardians  be, 
And  in  their  gratitude  decree 

A  laurel  for  thy  head. 

But  if  with  low  and  factious  aim, 
Thou  playest  the  landlord's  degener- 
ate game, 

No  power  on  earth  shall  shield  thy 
fame 

From  Britain's  darkest  frown. 
No    craft    nor   speech   nor   haughty 

pride 

Shall  turn  the  vengeful  shaft  aside, 
The  curse  of  talent  misapplied 
Alone  shall  drag  thee  down. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  to  after-times 
Dark  records  of  blood  and  crimes, 
And  bards  will  tell  in  future  rhymes, 

Of  one  who,  raised  by  fate 
From  out  the  people's  ranks  to  be 
The  lord  of  England's  sovereignty, 
Fell  far  below  his  destiny, 

And  did  not  dare  be  great." 

The  orator  and  the  poet  were 
satisfied  when  in  1846  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  It  is  needless  to  say 
what  a  blow  this  was  to  all  his 
party.  The  consequence  of  this 
sudden  change  of  policy  extended 
far  beyond  the  measure  itself,  for 
it  was  the  commencement  of  the 
sad  loss  of  confidence  in  public 
men.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
six  months  afterwards  that  the 
division  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
hurled  the  great  Minister  from 
power.  However  much  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  own  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, it  cannot  have  been  without 


deep  emotion  that  on  this  mem- 
orable evening  he  saw  the  great 
country  party  pass  into  the  Op- 
position lobby.  It  was  well  said 
at  the  time,  that  those  who  voted 
against  him  on  that  occasion  "  were 
men  of  honour,  breeding,  and  re- 
finement, of  great  weight  and 
station  in  the  country."  They  had 
been  not  only  his  followers  but 
his  friends,  had  joined  in  the  same 
pastimes,  drunk  from  the  same 
cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of 
private  life  had  often  forgotten 
together  the  cares  and  strife  of 
politics.  He  must  have  felt  the 
bitterness  of  fate,  while  the  Man- 
ners, the  Lowthers,  the  Bentincks, 
the  Somersets,  passed  before  him. 
Yes ;  these  were  the  country  gentle- 
men, the  gentlemen  of  England, 
with  whose  cheers,  but  five  years 
before,  the  very  same  building  had 
been  ringing  whenever  he  rose  : 
they  were  proud  at  having  him 
for  their  leader.  So  they  marched 
out,  all  the  men  of  high  character, 
and  large  -  acred  squires,  whose 
spirit  he  had  so  often  quickened, 
and  whose  council  he  had  so  often 
solicited  in  his  eloquent  speeches. 
This  occasion  was  the  first  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  Young 
England  party.  To  some  it  seemed 
more  desirable  rather  to  continue 
to  support  a  Conservative  Ministry, 
than  to  turn  out  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  let  in  the  Whigs  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  principle,  more  especially 
when  he  could  only  be  put  into  a 
minority  by  voting  with  the  Op- 
position. It  was  a  very  difficult 
position  for  young  politicians  to 
be  placed  in,  the  more  so  as  not  a 
few  had  very  recently  been  speak- 
ing at  agricultural  meetings,  and 
advocated  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection in  magniloquent  periods. 
Many  of  the  boroughs  at  that 
time  embraced  large  contiguous 
country  districts — indeed,  in  not 
rare  instances,  the  agricultural 
element  predominated;  but  up  to 
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the  last  moment  there  was  perfect 
confidence  in  the  staunchness  of 
Sir  Robert  to  protection,  and  the 
voters  had  been  gladdened  with 
eloquent  descriptions  of  golden 
crops  and  remunerative  harvests, 
"of  the  bold  peasantry,  the  country's 
pride."  Nothing  had  been  wanting 
to  complete  the  picture  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity  ;  now  these  visions 
had  melted  into  air,  and  hereafter 
England  was  to  depend  on  other 
countries  for  her  food  -  supplies. 
Those  of  our  party  who  cared  for 
men  more  than  measures,  resolved 
to  consult  the  great  man  himself. 
Interviews  with  Prime  Ministers 
are  always  solemn  events,  and  it 
was  not  without  nervousness  that 
we  went  to  Whitehall  Gardens. 
But  if  we  were  nervous,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  much  more  so.  No  school- 
boy could  be  more  anxious  than 
the  great  Minister.  While  with  one 
hand  he  fidgeted  with  his  watch- 
chain  and  seals,  with  the  other  he 
played  with  papers  which  were 
lying  on  the  table.  Still,  when  once 
he  began  to  explain  the  position, 
no  words  could  be  heartier,  no 
expression  of  feeling  nobler.  He 
said  his  brother,  Colonel  Peel, 
found  himself  in  the  same  dif- 
ficulty. When  Sir  Robert  was  told 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  im- 
possible conscientiously  to  retain 
the  seat  without  re-election,  he 
made  tempting  offers  to  vacate 
on  taking  office,  which  were  inva- 
riably declined.  One  of  the  elec- 
tions consequent  on  these  events 
was  remarkable.  The  rival  candi- 
dates were  exactly  equal  the  whole 
day.  The  poll  was  published  every 
hour  after  eight  o'clock,  and  on 
each  occasion  it  was  a  tie.  The 
poll  should  have  closed  at  four 
o'clock,  but  at  a  quarter  to  four 
an  excited  mob  made  an  attack  on 
the  polling-booth.  It  was  carried 
away,  together  with  the  returning 
officers  arid  poll-clerks,  the  Liberal 
candidate,  as  it  was  supposed,  be- 


ing in  a  majority  of  one.  The 
return  was  to  be  declared  at  the 
town-hall,  whither  the  Conservative 
candidate  went  to  protest  against 
the  return  as  illegal,  the  poll  not 
having  been  kept  open  until  four. 
As  he  commenced  a  very  energetic 
protestation,  the  returning  officer 
beckoned  him  to  draw  near,  and 
whispered,  "It  is  a  mistake,  you 
have  a  majority  of  one."  As  he 
spoke  the  band  was  heard  ap- 
proaching, playing  "See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes  ! "  They  were 
chairing  the  supposed  successful 
candidate.  When  the  triumphal 
procession  reached  the  town -hall, 
they  were  told  of  the  mistake,  when 
(as  was  commonly  reported)  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  descended  from 
his  rickety  and  most  uncomfortable 
elevation,  for  the  bearers  were  in 
very  high  spirits,  and  the  Con- 
servative, then  member,  took  his 
place.  Again  "See,  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  "  was  played  by  the  same 
band,  the  same  mob  of  thirsty  souls 
cheered,  and  the  same  amount  of 
beer  flowed,  although  from  a  dif- 
ferent source.  Alas !  the  result 
of  all  this  was  the  break  up  of 
the  great  country  party,  and  what 
was  more,  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  consistency  of  public  men. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  a 
statesman  who  had  seen  and  lived 
so  much  in  all  societies,  and  with 
so  great  self-command  in  public, 
was  so  shy  in  private  life.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  going 
rather  early  to  dinner  —  a  large 
parliamentary  dinner — in  White- 
hall Gardens,  and  meeting  a  mem- 
ber who  was  leaving.  "  I  must  be 
very  late,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  No ;  you  are  early,"  he  replied ; 
"but  I  am  sure  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  day.  I  must  have  been  in- 
vited for  next  Saturday,  for  I  have 
been  in  the  picture-gallery  with 
Sir  Robert  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  he  has  never  spoken  a 
word  to  me." 
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This  was  a  new  member,  and 
not  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert's 
manner.  I  advised  him  to  return. 
He  did  so,  and  was  warmly  greet- 
ed by  Sir  Robert,  who  gained  con- 
fidence with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  guests. 

Sir  Robert  was  not  less  remark- 
able for  his  physical  than  for  his 
mental  power.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent shot  and  a  good  walker.  I 
have  heard  one  who  was  learned 
in  all  manner  of  sports  say  he  had 
met  few  better  walkers  and  better 
shots ;  but  both  as  a  walker  and  a 
shot,  he  never  met  any  one  to 
equal  Sir  Robert. 

He  dined  frequently  at  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  catering  was  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Bellamy. 
There  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  dinner  arrangements  at 
that  time  and  the  present.  Then, 
members  dined  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  dinner  was  cooked  before  them. 
There  was  little  besides  beef -steaks 
and  mutton-chops ;  but  they  were 
grilled  at  a  roaring  fire,  and  never 
were  mutton-chops  better  served. 
Now,  there  is  an  elaborate  menu  of 
entrees  and  joints ;  but  the  change 
is  not  for  the  better,  and  the  old 
members  regret  the  simple  cuisine 
of  forty  years  since.  What  would 
they  have  thought  of  the  new  in- 
novation of  ladies  dining  within 
the  sacred  precincts  1  Never  was 
change  greater  than  this,  except  in 
the  smoking  arrangements.  For- 
merly, the  only  place  for  smoking 
was  Gossett's  room.  Captain  Gos- 
sett  was  Sergeant- at- Arms,  and  no 
one  more  popular  ever  filled  the 

kpost.  He  was  given  two  rooms, 
and  one  of  these  he  invited  his 
friends  to  smoke  in.  There  were 
the  pleasant  reunions.  Within 
these  walls  no  party  feeling  en- 
tered ;  it  was  "  lasciate  ogni  as- 
peritate  voi  ch'entrate."  Each  of 
the  invited  brought  his  own  cigars 
and  whisky — that  is,  all  who  fre- 
quently enjoyed  this  society  used 


to  send  a  present  of  whisky,  and 
there  was  no  light  consumption  of 
the  old  Glenlivet  and  poteen.  On 
one  occasion  Mr  Gladstone  was 
asked  what  he  imagined  was  the 
consumption  during  the  session. 
He  put  it  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bottles,  and  he  was  right 
within  half-a-dozen.  I  very  much 
question  whether  the  new  smoking- 
rooms  ever  will  see  such  a  genial 
society  as  the  small  retreat  where 
the  walls  were  covered  with  the 
photographs  of  the  visitors,  and 
where  the  pleasant  talk  until 
"  Who  goes  home  ? "  was  heard, 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  divi- 
sion bell. 

Few  deaths  ever  produced  such 
a  sense  of  loss  to  the  nation  as  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
occurred  in  1850  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  Consti- 
tution Hill.  The  people  seemed 
stunned.  Right  or  wrong  in  his 
politics,  he  had  occupied  a  large 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It 
was  hard  to  realise  the  loss  of  that 
great  intellect.  It  was  a  mourn- 
ful day  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Mr  Gladstone  rose  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House ; 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  all 
present.  "Now/*  said  the  great 
orator, — 

"  Is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The    beacon  -  light    all    quenched    in 

smoke, 

The  trumpet's  silver  note  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill." 

And  then  in  thrilling  voice  and 
in  noble  language  the  speaker  ex- 
pressed in  no  exaggerated  terms 
the  deep  loss  the  nation  had  sus- 
tained. There  is  no  assembly 
more  sympathetic  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  more  generous  in 
its  instincts.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  House. 
I  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
deterioration,  and  that  it  still  re- 
mains the  first  assemblage  of  gen- 
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tlemen  in  Europe.  This  was  an 
occasion  to  which  Mr  Gladstone 
was  equal,  for  it  appealed  to  all 
the  deepest  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Had  Mr  Gladstone  been  a  great 
prelate,  his  funeral  orations  would 
have  rivalled  Bossuet's.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's great  power  arises  from  the 
intensity  of  his  conviction.  It  is 
of  no  moment  to  him  that  the 
opinion  of  Tuesday  may  not  be 
the  opinion  of  Monday;  but  what- 
ever his  opinion  at  the  time,  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
right.  To  attack  him,  then,  on  the 
ground  of  inconsistency  is  idle  :  he 
will  reply  that  he  is  the  one  con- 
sistent man  that — 

"  Nel  mondo  mutabile  e  leggiero 

Costanza  e  spesso  il  variar  pensiero." 

It  was  well  said  by  some  one, 
"  When  Mr  Gladstone  brings  for- 
ward a  question  it  is  with  a  ma- 
jestic authority,  as  if  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  his  despatch- 
box  for  private  reference."  I  have 
always  felt  that  if  Mr  Gladstone, 
from  his  place  in  the  House,  chose 
to  accuse  me  of  any  crime,  not 
only  would  he  at  once  persuade 
the  House  that  I  had  committed 
it,  but  would  persuade  even  my- 
self that  I  had  done  it. 

Mr  Gladstone's  sympathetic  ut- 
terance on  the  death  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  reminds  me  that  two  years 
later  his  great  rival  moved  the 
funeral  honours  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  highest  expecta- 
tions were  aroused;  never  was  such 
a  grand  occasion — more  favourable 
for  a  noble  orator  than  the  death 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — for  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Duke  there  could 
be  but  one  unanimous  sentiment. 
If  I  remember  right,  there  was 
a  national  mourning.  Over  the 
untimely  grave  of  the  eminent 
statesman,  passions  were  hushed 
for  a  time ;  but  party  animosity 


only  slumbered,  for  there  were 
many  who  loved  him  not  and 
deplored  him  not.  The  Great 
Captain's  death  was  felt  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth,  not 
alone  of  Great  Britain,  but  of 
the  civilised  world.  Well  was  it 
written  at  the  time,  "  It  is  the 
last  stone  torn  from  the  ancient 
foundations  of  the  European  mon- 
archies, and  the  present  genera- 
tion, leaning  breathless  over  the 
dark  gulf  of  the  future,  and  listen- 
ing to  its  fall  in  the  unfathomable 
deep."  The  great  Minister,  the 
powerful  orator,  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion.  Strange  to  say, 
he  fell  far  short  of  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  all  the  expectant  hearers. 
It  was  very  remarkable,  and  more 
remarkable  that  he  who  possessed 
in  their  fulness  "  the  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn," 
should  ever  have  adopted  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  over  the 
grave  of  the  Marshal  Gouvion  de 
Saint  Cyr.  "  Doubtless,"  said  Mr 
Disraeli,  "  to  think  with  vigour, 
with  clearness,  and  with  depth  in 
the  recess  of  the  Cabinet,  is  a  fine 
intellectual  demonstration  ;  but  to 
think  with  equal  vigour,  clearness, 
and  depth  among  bullets,  appears 
the  loftiest  exercise  and  the  most 
complete  triumph  of  the  human 
faculties."  These  were  pretty  near 
the  words  in  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  Marechal,  in  which  the  expres- 
sion, "le  silence  de  son  cabinet" 
was  curiously  translated  by  Mr 
Disraeli  "  in  the  recess  of  the 
Cabinet ";  and  if  I  remember  right, 
it  was  this  which  attracted  atten- 
tion. Had  Mr  Disraeli  taken  the 
trouble,  he  could  have  spoken  im- 
perishable words  on  that  occasion. 
Only  two  years  had  passed  since 
the  invasion  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
his  Chartist  hordes  had  been  avert- 
ed by  the  genius  and  determina- 
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tion  of  the  Great  Captain.  When 
the  Queen  went  to  Osborne, 
and  the  Duke  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces,  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  to  possess 
undivided  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. It  was  truly  a  moment- 
ous day  when  in  the  very  early 
dawn  a  large  force  was  concen- 
trated in  the  metropolis,  and  yet 
not  a  soldier  to  be  seen  the  whole 
day ;  not  a  carriage  was  seen  in  the 
streets,  which  were  only  patrolled 
by  special  constables.  At  four 
o'clock,  when  the  House  was  sit- 
ting, Feargus  O'Connor  asked  per- 
mission for  the  Chartist  delegates 
from  the  mass  on  the  other  side  of 
Westminster  Bridge  to  introduce 
the  monster  petition.  The  answer 
was,  that  the  petition  of  the  peo- 
ple would,  of  course,  be  received 
by  the  House,  but  no  deputation. 
Then  Feargus  O'Connor's  heart 
sank.  On  the  Vauxhall  side  of  the 
bridge,  there  were  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands he  had  collected  from  all  parts 
in  the  hope  of  the  plunder  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but  O'Connor  well  knew 
that  although  no  soldier  was  seen, 
they  occupied  every  house  in  the 
vicinity;  that  the  Great  Duke  had 
said,  if  one  of  his  soldiers  was 
struck  with  a  stone,  or  a  man  put 
his  foot  on  the  bridge,  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  and  their  fol- 
lowers must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  deeds.  The  cannon  knew 
no  distinction  of  persons,  so  Feargus 
O'Connor  took  the  most  prudent 
course,  and  with  great  difficulty 
induced  his  forces  to  disperse,  and 
so  ended  the  eventful  revolution 
of  1848. 

Some  of  the  Chartist  songs, 
though  very^  .profane,  possessed  a 
good  dealof  vigour.  I  remember 
the  first  stanza  of  one  which  was 
popular  with  this  socialist  party — 

"  Crucified,  crucified  every  morn, 
|    Beaten  with  stripes  and  crowned  with 
thorn  j 


Spurned    and    spat   on,    and  drenched 

with  gall- 
Brothers,   how  long  will  ye   bear   this 

thrall  ? 

Mary  of  Magdalene,  Peter,  and  John, 
Answer  the  question  and  pass  it  on." 

In  Mr  Disraeli's  graceful  dedi- 
cation    of    '  Coningsby  '    to     Mr 
Henry  Hope,  he  mentions  that  it 
was   composed  amid   "the   glades 
and  galleries  of  Deepdene,"  where 
the  party  of  Young  England  were 
ever  warmly  welcomed,  and  never 
was    a   spot   where    the    youthful 
imagination    could    find    a    more 
genial  home.     It  possessed  all  the 
charm    that  woodland  and  undu- 
lating ground  and  abundant  flow- 
ers   could    bestow    without;    and 
within,  every  grace  that  the  most 
cultivated    taste    and    refinement 
could  lavish  upon  it.     An  Italian 
style   of   building,    which,    if   not 
precisely  adapted  to  the  climate, 
harmonised    with    the    landscape. 
Happy  days  were  passed  there  by 
the    youthful   party,    who   added, 
spite  of  the  warning  of  Rasselas, 
to    their    present    enjoyment    the 
fond  hopes  of  the  future.     There 
were  many  visitors  to  Deepdene, 
most  of  whom   sympathised  with 
the  ambitions  and   aspirations  of 
youth.     One  dear  kind  friend  ar- 
rived there,  with  whom  a  pleasant 
incident    is    associated.       General 
Sir   Willoughby    Cotton    had    re- 
turned from  an  important  Indian 
command.     He  was  a  very  grand, 
dignified     officer,     warm-hearted, 
irascible,  and  was  ready  to  resent 
any   slight    absence    of    due    con- 
sideration.     So     much    so,    that 
the    first    day    after    his    return, 
when  the  members  of  the  Carlton 
pressed     round     to     congratulate 
him   on  his   arrival,   among  them 
was      Mr     Quintin     Dick,     who 
slapped  the  General  on  the  back, 
and    said,    "How    are   you,   Wil- 
loughby 1 " 

The  General  started,  stared  at 
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him,    and   replied,    "Pretty   well, 
Mr  Richard." 

."Richard!  why,  you  have  for- 
gotten, I  ani  Dick  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  although  you  are 
familiar  enough  to  call  me  Wil- 
loughby,  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
to  call  you  Dick  !  " 

Mr  Henry  Hope  had  been  pre- 
sented with  two  little  bears,  which 
were  during  the  day  tied  to  separ- 
ate trees  by  long  chains.  These 
bears  were  constant  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  sure  sign  of  their  being  out  of 
temper  was  when  they  licked  their 
paws.  One  morning  they  were 
evidently  in  a  very  bad  humour, 
and  we  were  all  looking  at  them, 
when  the  General  said,  "  Not  any 
of  you  young  fellows  dare  to  un- 
chain one  of  the  bears." 

"Why,  you  are  a  great  officer, 
and  you  won't  do  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

"You  mean  I  dare  not?"  said 
Sir  Willoughby,  very  indignantly. 

"  No  !  "  we  exclaimed. 

He  took  a  short  stick  out  of  one 
of  our  hands,  and  went  to  the  bear. 
The  little  brute  licked  his  paws 
more  and  more  as  the  General 
began  to  unwind  the  chain,  while 
we  chuckled  with  delight.  No 
sooner  was  the  chain  unwound 
than  the  bear  clasped  the  General's 
portly  form  in  his  arms.  In  vain 
he  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  stick.  All  his  breath  was 
crushed  out  of  him.  We  all 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  Every  one 
belaboured  the  little  animal,  and 
at  last  he  left  hold  of  the  General, 
who  sank  panting  to  the  ground. 
We  could  not  seize  the  chain,  and 
off  went  the  bear,  through  the 
flower-beds,  to  the  house,  scatter- 
ing a  group  of  ladies  who  were 
sitting  on  the  terrace.  The  bear 
dashed  through  the  hall  door, 
dragging  his  chain  after  him, 
down  the  wide  gallery,  and  straight 


into  a  china  -  closet,  with  glass 
doors,  which  stood  at  the  end  of 
it.  Then  came  crash  !  crash  !  ! 
crash  !  !  !  All  tire  establishment 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  at  last 
the  bear  was  secured ;  but  not 
until  the  closet  had  become  the 
scene  of  dire  disaster.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  after  this  the  bears 
were  never  tied  to  the  trees,  but 
were  kept  in  durance  vile.  This 
may  seem  a  somewhat  unimportant 
incident  to  record,  but  it  was  a 
very  amusing  scene.  How  pleasant 
it  was  after  the  long  weary  hours 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  find 
ourselves  in  such  a  cheerful  house, 
where  host  and  hostess  only  cared 
for  the  happiness  of  their  guests  ! 
I  remember  Mr  Disraeli  always 
posted  down  from  London.  He 
considered  there  was  no  enjoyment 
equal  to  travelling  in  a  comfortable 
carriage  with  a  pair  of  good  pos- 
ters. How  much  was  the  charm 
of  the  travel  enhanced,  when  it 
was  to  enjoy  a  period  of  repose  in 
a  house  which  possessed  what  a 
poet  wrote  every  house  should 
possess,  the  three  L's — light,  life, 
and  love ! 

It  was  on  such  occasions  that 
Mr  Disraeli  would  tell  us  the  tale 
of  his  early  life,  which  really  wa? 
the  life  of  Yivian  Grey.  Th. 
'  Quarterly  Review '  said  : — 

"No  one  can  forget  his  first  im- 
pressions on  reading  'Yivian  Grey,' 
and  it  may  well  be  understood  that 
those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  his  tale  of  the  dawn  of 
that  ambitious,  grand,  and  crowded 
life,  can  never  forget  it.  Like  Napo- 
leon, he  achieved  eminence,  not  only 
without  any  extraneous  aid,  but  in 
spite  of  every  disadvantage.  He  again, 
like  Napoleon,  had  faith  in  himself. 
It  is  easy  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
humility ;  but  more  careers  are  sacri- 
ficed by  men  underrating  than  over- 
rating themselves.  He  possessed  the 
admirable  quality  of  rising  after  fail- 
ure— defeat  never  crushed  him.  Like 
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the  fabled  oak,  he  was  strengthened 
by  every  blow." 

It  is  well  known  that  his  failure 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  speech 
in  the  House  in  no  way  daunted 
him,  and  yet  the  failure  would 
have  broken  most  men.  Henry 
Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Balling, 
told  me  that  he  drove  with  Dis- 
raeli from  Gore  House  after  this 
disappointment,  and  that  he  was 
in  a  most  dejected  state.  Sheil 
said  it  was  not  a  break  down,  it 
was  a  crash  down.  A  very  short 
time  elapsed  before  he  addressed 
the  House  again,  and  sat  down 
amid  cheers  from  all  sides.  It 
was  told  of  him — he  never  told  it 
himself — during  his  boyhood  that 
he  was  asked  by  Lord  Melbourne  : 
"Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  be  T' 
and  his  ready  reply  was,  "  Prime 
Minister."  These  parties  at  the 
Deepdene  succeeded  his  marriage, 
when  he  returned  from  a  long 
Continental  tour,  during  which 
he  was  received  with  distinction 
in  every  Court  and  every  society. 
By  every  account,  in  Paris  he  was 
the  observed  of  all, — the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parties  and  opin- 
ions paid  homage  to  his  intellect. 
He  was  on  the  most  friendly 
<=terms  with  the  King,  with  whom 
'he  was  frequently  closeted.  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  at  Paris 
at  the  same  time,  found  himself 
eclipsed,  and  saw  Disraeli's  success 
with  ill-concealed  annoyance. 

Another  country  house  where 
Young  England  were  received  with 
open  arms  was  Mr  Walter's,  at 
Bearwood.  Mr  Walter  possessed  the 
majority  of  shares  in  the  '  Times,' 
and  could  therefore  control  its 
politics.  Most  of  the  papers,  even 
the  Opposition,  were  favourable  to 
ng  men  who  at  least  possessed 
earnestness  and  honourable  ambi- 
tion; but  the  'Times '  and  'Morning 
Post'  took  them  under  their  special 
protection.  The  latter  paper  had 
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not  at  that  date  hoisted  what  the 
'  Times '  called  "  the  red  flag  of 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  bare 
poles  of  Protection : "  it  was  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  upper 
circles  of  society,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  ability 
by  Mr  Borthwick,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Young  England 
party.  His  son,  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  has  not  only  main- 
tained the  high  reputation  of  the 
journal,  but,  under  his  admira- 
ble management,  it  is  second  to 
none  in  its  widely  extended  influ- 
ence and  its  high  standard  of 
merit.  Many  pleasant  reunions 
we  had  in  the  sanctum  of  the 
'  Morning  Post,'  when  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  were  discussed, 
with  frequently  very  impracticable 
results.  At  the  *  Times  '  office  we 
were  given  a  small  room,  where  we 
had  all  the  advantage  of  early  in- 
formation and  competent  advisers. 
It  was,  however,  at  Bearwood,  Mr 
Walter's  country  seat,  that  we 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  sagacity 
and  wide  experience.  A  spirit  of 
kindness  and  peace  pervaded  the 
whole  place  ;  an  extensive  park  in- 
vited to  long  strolls  with  our  host, 
from  whom  we  learnt  much  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  topics  of 
the  day.  At  Bearwood  there  is  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  which  was  the 
scene  of  a  deeply  affecting  incident. 
Mr  Walter's  grandson  was  a  most 
graceful  thinker  and  writer.  He 
had  been  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  rejoined  his  family  two 
days  before  Christmas,  and  he  lost 
his  life  in  a  most  noble  effort  to 
save  the  lives  of  others  who  had 
fallen  in,  and  were  struggling 
amongst  the  broken  ice.  It  was 
a  noble  self-sacrifice.  But  what 
was  most  remarkable,  he  had  but 
recently  been  translating  some 
German  poems,  in  which  were 
lines  of  solemn  beauty,  strangely 
prophetic — 
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"  When    most   the    chill   of    death   I 

dread, 

Chill  like  the  sharp  and  bitter  cold, 
Ere    dawns    in    heaven    the    morning 

red." 

No  family  in  the  country  have 
ever  been  more  highly  considered 
and  more  universally  popular  than 
Mr  Walter's.  It  was  a  sad  blow 
when  Mr  Walter,  the  friend  of 
Young  England,  was  unseated  on 
petition.  The  committee  had  sat 
for  I  think  five  or  six  weeks.  At 
that  time  election  petitions  were 
tried  by  Committees  of  the  House  ; 
and  so  little  confidence  was  there 
in  the  impartiality  of  our  states- 
men, that  it  was  customary  to 
select  an  equal  number  from  each 
side  and  a  chairman.  It  was  felt 
that,  except  in  cases  where  differ- 
ence of  opinions  are  quite  impos- 
sible, the  ultimate  decision  must 
rest  with  the  chairman,  who  again 
rarely  voted  against  his  party;  so, 
in  general,  when  the  chairman  was 
known,  the  result  of  the  petition 
was  pretty  certain.  Mr  Walter's 
case  was  very  remarkable ;  for  after 
the  many  weary  days,  no  evidence 
of  bribery  and  corruption  worth 
anything  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  petition  would  be  de- 
clared "frivolous  and  vexatious." 
It  was  Mr  Walter's  own  counsel 
who  subsequently,  from  not  hav- 
ing attended  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings, suggested  the  weak 
points  which  the  committee  had 
overlooked,  and  which  afforded  a 
justification  for  half  the  committee 
to  vote  that  the  "preamble  was 
proved,"  when  the  chairman  gave 
the  casting  vote,  which  confirmed 
this  view,  so  Mr  Walter  was  un- 
seated. 


Since  the  days  of  'Coningsby' 
there  has  not  been  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  returned  to  Par- 
liament as  there  is  in  the  present, 
and  in  respect  of  age  it  might 
almost  be  called  a  Younger  Eng- 
land. Those  members  of  Young 
England  who  have  passed  away, 
or  the  few  survivors,  are  many  of 
them  represented  by  the  new  gen- 
eration. These  may  now  apply  to 
themselves  the  eloquent  conclusion 
of  *  Coningsby  ' : — 

"They  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
public  life.  What  will  be  their  fate  ? 
Will  they  maintain  in  august  assem- 
blies and  high  places  the  great  truths 
which  they  have  embraced  ;  or  will 
their  courage  exhaust  itself  in  the 
struggle,  their  generous  impulses 
yield  to  the  tawdry  temptations  of 
a  low  ambition  ;  or  will  they  remain 
brave  and  true,  refuse  to  bow  before 
shadows  and  worship  phrases  ;  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  their  position,  re- 
cognise the  greatness  of  their  duties, 
denounce  to  a  perplexed  and  disheart- 
ened world  the  frigid  theories  of  a 
generalising  age  1  Will  they  believe 
in  their  own  energies,  and  dare  to  be 
great  1 " 

Maga.  I  wish  I  had  confidence 
enough  to  be  able  to  say,  Yes. 
But  without  being  a  laudator  tem- 
poris  acti,  I  feel  more  pleasure  in 
your  political  recollections  than  a 
contemporary  survey  is  calculated 
to  afford.  I  hope  you  have  still 
more  reminiscences  to  relate  of  this 
period.  I  assure  you  they  have 
excited  a  remarkable  interest. 

A.  When  you  next  visit  me  after 
a  month  or  two,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
allow  you  to  make  some  more 
drafts  on  my  memory.  But  the 
clash  of  political  warfare  once  more 
resounds,  and  the  memories  of  the 
Past  must  give  place  for  a  time  to 
the  actualities  of  the  Present. 
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IF  the  closing  decade  of  a  cen- 
tury is  a  time  when  men's  minds 
turn  naturally  to  stock-taking — to 
reckoning  up  the  gains  and  losses 
by  invention,  education,  growth, 
change  of  manners,  legislation,  and 
other  forces  and  phenomena —  sure- 
ly in  no  previous  century  can  the 
total  of  change  have  been  so  vast, 
or  the  record  of  its  progress  so 
minute,  as  in  the  present.  Many 
of  the  signs  of  progress  sautent 
aux  yeuXj  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  certainly  will  be  made  the 
most  of  when  the  press  comes  to 
sing  the  coronach  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  railways,  extensions  of 
the  franchise,  trades-unions,  breech- 
loaders —  everything  that  makes 
enough  of  noise  will  be  sure  of 
abundant  notice  ;  while  it  is  possi- 
ble that  less  strident  matters  may 
be  overlooked,  unless  they  are  made 
the  object  of  special  search,  even 
though  their  development  is  recent 
and  their  influence  far-reaching. 

Among  the  organisations  which, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  have  taken  root 
and  covered  the  land,  there  is  one 
group,  which,  although  the  be- 
ginning of  it  may  be  traced  in 
the  legislation  of  the  last  century, 
has  only  grown  to  be  of  social  im- 
portance within  the  lifetime  of  the 
last  two  generations.  Though  by 
it  the  wellbeing  of  many  millions 
of  persons  in  these  islands  is  affect- 
ed, yet  most  people  have,  at  best, 
an  imperfect  understanding  either 
of  its  scale  or  its  nature,  while  to 
many  the  name  conveys  no  concrete 
idea  whatever. 

As  a  group  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  slovenliness  or  eccentricity 
of  "  Parliament  in  its  wisdom," 
which  has  nearly  dislocated  the 
well-meant  Friendly  Societies  Act 
(1875),  by  an  attempt  to  bring 
under  one  of  its  sections  three 


classes  of  undertakings,  differing 
widely  in  aim,  constitution,  and 
merit ;  thereby  fostering,  if  not 
in  part  creating,  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  them  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  title  chosen  for 
this  paper  is  by  no  means  intend- 
ed to  have  as  wide  a  scope  as  the 
statute  referred  to,  but  to  apply 
specially  to  two  only  out  of  the 
three  classes  in  the  group.  These 
three  main  classes,  then,  are  : — 

1.  Friendly  Societies ; 

2.  Collecting  Societies  ;  and 

3.  Industrial    Assurance    Com- 
panies. 

Amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies  receives  men- 
tion in  the  Queen's  Speech  as  one 
of  the  objects  of  legislation  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  coming  session  ; 
but  this  must  probably  be  held 
to  refer  only  to  the  second  and 
third  classes  in  the  group,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  Friendly 
Societies  at  all,  these  having  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  1888  and  1889. 

1.  Friendly  Societies.  —  Under 
this  head  are  comprised  all  So- 
cieties— whether  isolated  village 
Benefit  Clubs,  or  local  branches 
of  the  great  Affiliated  Orders — 
receiving  contributions  from  mem- 
bers, insuring  for  relief  in  sickness, 
burial  expenses,  annuities,  or  pay- 
ment at  death.  These  are  the 
principal  varieties,  though  there 
are  others  which  need  not  here 
be  considered,  as  they  do  not  affect 
to  any  great  degree  the  efforts  of 
the  working  classes  to  make  pro- 
vident insurance.  The  history  of 
village  Benefit  Societies  is  one, 
could  it  be  fully  known,  that 
would  arouse  abundant  compas- 
sion. Started,  as  they  often  are, 
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by  well-meaning  men,  anxious  to 
help  their  humbler  neighbours,  but 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  sound 
principles  of  insurance,  they  go  on 
merrily  for  a  few  years,  celebrating 
their  annual  dinner,  and  perhaps 
a  fete  in  the  park  of  a  neighbour- 
ing squire.  As  long  as  the  mem- 
bers are  young  and  strong  all  goes 
well,  the  contributions  being  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  claims ;  but 
as  old  age  creeps  on,  infirmities 
multiply  and  claims  become  more 
numerous,  until  it  is  evident  that 
the  income  of  the  society  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  discharge  them. 
One  of  two  courses  is  then  nec- 
essary, either  the  scale  of  con- 
tributions must  be  increased,  or 
the  affair  must  be  wound  up.  The 
first  is  not  popular  :  healthy  mem- 
bers object  to  paying  more  on 
account  of  those  who  have  fallen 
sick,  and  new  members  are  de- 
terred from  joining  by  the  higher 
scale  of  payment,  which  must  be 
made  adequate,  not  only  for  future 
claims,  but  to  redeem  past  errors. 
So  the  society  is  wound  up ;  the 
members  not  only  lose  their  past 
payments,  but  are  left  without 
any  provision  for  the  future.  All 
this  may  happen — nay,  has  hap- 
pened times  without  number — even 
where  there  is  no  fraud.  Un- 
happily fraudulent  dealings  not 
seldom  have  borne  their  share  in 
the  mischief ;  but  apart  altogether 
from  that  contingency,  it  is  only  in 
very  rare  instances  that  such  socie- 
ties can  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  a  means  of  improvident  thrift. 
Happily  we  can  turn  to  the  great 
Affiliated  Orders — the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  Foresters, 
Ancient  Shepherds,  and  others — 
with  a  very  different  result.  Not 
that  these  have  been  without  their 
chastening  lessons  in  time  past, 
arising  from  the  same  errors  that 
mainly  contribute  to  the  downfall 
of  village  societies  —  namely,  in 
faulty  tables — but  strenuous  and 


self-denying  efforts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  recover  a  sound 
footing.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  collect  trustworthy  ma- 
terials for  fixing  rates  of  contri- 
bution ;  and  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  of  the  lodges 
still  show  a  deficiency  in  valuation, 
and  most  are  still  suffering  from 
bad  bargains  made  with  the  earlier 
members,  tables  graduated  on  a 
sound  system  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  progress 
is  being  steadily  made  to  efficiency 
and  stability.  More  and  more  the 
lodges  are  becoming  in  reality 
what  they  are  in  theory — useful 
and  trustworthy  inducements  to 
self -help. 

It  must  be  understood  that  each 
lodge  or  branch  of  an  Affiliated 
Order,  or  "  Society  with  branches," 
is  a  separate  Friendly  Society, 
making  its  own  returns  to  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties, and  making  a  valuation  to- 
tally independent  of  other  lodges. 
Thus  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows  contains  3683  distinct 
districts  and  lodges  (each  one  of 
which  is  a  separate  Friendly  So- 
ciety), comprising  a  membership 
of  more  than  half  a  million,  and 
an  annual  income  of  just  un- 
der £1,000,000.  Each  lodge  or 
branch  makes  its  separate  valua- 
tion, and  is  independent  of  the 
degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  other  lodges.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  spite  of  the  steady  im- 
provement since  a  sound  system 
was  adopted,  there  is  heavy  work 
before  the  lodges  still,  for  at  the 
last  quinquennial  valuation  in 
December  1886,  only  1330  lodges 
were  able  to  show  a  surplus,  and 
2079  showed  a  deficiency.  But 
the  progress  of  late  years  has  been 
so  steady  that  the  next  valuation 
in  1891  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  show  a  considerable  re- 
duction on  the  gross  deficiency  on 
all  the  lodges  of  £769,335. 
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In  order  to  amend  the  law  use- 
fully as  it  affects  these  Friendly 
Societies  proper,  it  would  seem 
necessary  only  to  enact  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  all  socie- 
ties ;  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  valuation;  and 
that  power  be  given  to  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
where  the  valuation  or  annual 
returns  show  a  serious  and  in- 
creasing deficiency,  to  order  a 
special  audit,  and,  if  necessary, 
summary  sequestration.  Were 
this  done  (and  no  opposition  may 
be  expected  from  genuine,  well- 
managed  concerns),  then  Friendly 
Societies  might  be  regarded  as  in- 
finitely helpful  to  the  working 
man's  attempts  at  provident  in- 
surance. 

2.  Collecting  Societies.  —  Al- 
though there  are  only  about  50 
of  this  class  as  against  the  12,000 
Friendly  Societies  proper  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  virtue  of 
their  peculiar  constitution  they 
occupy  a  very  wide  field.  To 
those  who  have  not  made,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  a  study  of  the 
subject,  a  Friendly  Society  is  a 
Friendly  Society ;  and  as  Collect- 
ing Societies  are  permitted  by  law 
to  call  themselves  "Friendly," 
the  difference  between  them  and 
Friendly  Societies  proper  is  not 
on  the  surface.  But  not  the  less 


is  it  vital  and  important;  it  is 
this  very  difference  that  makes  it 
impossible  that  either  these  or  the 
Industrial  Assurance  Companies 
(of  which  hereafter)  can  ever  be 
otherwise  than  wasteful  and  im- 
provident means  of  thrift. 

Collecting  Societies  are  defined 
by  the  Act  as  being  Societies  re- 
ceiving contributions  by  means  of 
collectors  at  a  greater  distance  than 
ten  miles  from  the  registered  office. 
These  collectors  (which  have  no 
place  in  the  Friendly  Societies  pro- 
per) will,  of  course,  not  work  for 
nothing ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
rarely  receive  less  than  25  per  cent 
commission  on  what  they  collect, 
with  the  addition  of  the  whole 
contributions  of  new  members  for 
a  number  of  weeks  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  different  socie- 
ties. This  becomes  a  first  charge 
on  the  member's  subscription,  to 
which  the  management  expenses 
of  the  office,  salaries  of  officials, 
&c.,  have  to  be  added,  making  a 
total  initial  deduction  seldom  less 
and  often  more  than  40  per  cent. 

Now  as  to  their  object — how 
far  does  it  justify  the  appellation 
"  Friendly"?  In  the  Report  issued 
last  year  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Friendly  Societies,  the  special 
characteristics  of  these  two  classes 
are  summarised  in  a  tabular  form 
for  comparison,  thus  : — 


FEIENDLT  SOCIETIES. 


COLLECTING  SOCIETIES. 


Combine  relief  in  sickness  with  life 
insurance. 

Monthly,  or,  in  some  cases,  fortnight- 
ly meetings  the  rule. 

Management  inexpensive ;  officials 
generally  elected  with  intelligent 
consent  of  members. 

Promoted  and  conducted  for  benefit 
of  members. 


Limited  to  life  insurance ;  relief  in 
sickness  discontinued,  except  in 
some  cases  to  original  members. 

Meetings,  whether  district  or  general, 
practically  disregarded  by  members. 

Management  rarely  costing  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  premium  income ; 
members  practically  excluded  from 
voice  in  election  of  managers. 

Promoted  and  conducted  for  benefit 
of  managers. 
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As  a  means  of  education  in 
thrift  (a  virtue  so  important  in 
well -managed  Friendly  Societies), 
Collecting  Societies  must  be  held 
to  be  valueless.  The  immense 
area  over  which  they  extend  pre- 
vents united  action  among  the 
members ;  not  only  are  the  social 
spirit  and  esprit  de  corps  that  pre- 
vail, as  a  rule,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  lodge  or  branch  totally 
wanting,  but  they  have  no  means 
of  being  known  to  each  other.  Nor 
could  they,  if  they  would,  exert 
any  systematic  control  over  the 
management  of  the  concern.  Vir- 
tually, they  are  nothing  more  than 
policy-holders  of  so  poor  a  class 
that  attendance  at  general  meet- 
ings is,  to  the  bulk  of  them,  out 
of  the  question.  The  Society  is 
only  known  to  them  through  the 
collector  who  calls  weekly  for  the 
penny  subscription,  and  who,  when 
it  is  his  interest  to  do  so,  may  in- 
duce his  clients  to  attend  district 
meetings  to  vote  for  such  delegates 
as  he  may  wish  to  see  appointed. 
The  members,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the 
working  class,  with  little  leisure 
to  attend  to  anything  but  earning 
their  daily  bread.  Were  it  not 
for  the  weekly  call  of  the  collec- 
tor, few  would  take  the  trouble  to 
join — still  fewer  to  continue  their 
subscriptions. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  pub- 
lic feeling  is  stirred  —  the  mem- 
bers in  a  populous  locality  are 
aroused  to  exercise  their  right. 
The  notorious  case  of  the  Royal 
Liver  Friendly  Society  was  one 
in  point;  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  managing  committee  in 
1887,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  degree  of  favour  with  which 
the  interference  of  members  is  re- 
garded. Rule  64  of  that  Society 
laid  down  that  a  general  public 
meeting  should  be  held  annually 
in  Liverpool,  where  the  head 
office  is  situated.  Public  indig- 


nation having  been  stirred  by 
the  exposure  consequent  on  the 
inquiry  held  by  Mr  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley, by  which  the  extravagant  fees 
paid  to  the  managers  and  their 
secretaries  (the  latter,  in  salary 
and  commission  together,  were  re- 
ceiving nearly  .£6000  apiece)  were 
exposed,  the  committee,  as  they 
allege,  were  afraid  of  rowdyism 
at  the  general  meeting,  if  held, 
according  to  rule,  in  Liverpool. 
So,  previous  to  the  time  for  the 
annual  general  meeting,  a  special 
general  meeting  was  held  at  Bris- 
tol, where  Rule  64  was  revoked, 
the  obligation  to  hold  an  annual 
meeting  in  Liverpool  was  obvi- 
ated, and  no  general  meeting  has 
been  held  there  since.  Could  the 
farce  of  control  by  the  members 
be  more  clearly  shown  than  by 
this  arbitrary  change  of  rules  at 
a  place  distant  100  miles  from 
the  head  office  of  the  Society? 

So  much  for  education  in  thrift 
and  the  chance  of  members  exer- 
cising intelligent  control  over  the 
management :  now  let  us  see  how, 
supposing  the  management  to  be 
sound,  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers are  affected.  Obviously,  if 
the  management  costs,  as  is  shown 
above,  40  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income,  the  amount  available  for 
benefit  to  members,  even  should 
there  be  an  annual  addition  to 
capital  by  saving,  is  very  seri- 
ously affected.  It  is  true  that 
the  Royal  Liver  was  able  in 
1888  to  show  that  70  J  per  cent 
of  income,  derived  from  contri- 
butions and  interest  on  invest- 
ments, was  in  favour  of  members  ; 
but  in  1885  they  only  received 
58f  per  cent ;  the  management 
in  the  latter  year  costing  47.38 
per  cent  of  income.  It  may 
easily  be  believed  how  much  less 
favourable  in  the  interests  of 
members  is  the  management  of 
smaller  and  weaker  societies. 
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There  is  no  doubt  a  general  be- 
lief among  the  poorer  classes  who 
make  use  of  these  societies  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  registered, 
and  making  annual  returns  and 
submitting  quinquennial  valua- 
tions to  a  Government  office,  is  a 
kind  of  guarantee  of  stability.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
collectors  make  the  most  of  this 
point;  but  how  fatally  mislead- 
ing it  is  may  be  illustrated  by 
mentioning  one  out  of  the  many 
societies  which  have  come  to 
utter  ruin  without  any  punish- 
ment, or  even  prosecution,  fol- 
lowing the  offenders.  The  United 
Assurance  Friendly  Society  showed 
in  its  valuation  made  and  laid 
before  the  Registry  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  1877  a  deficiency  of 
£53,000,  and  in  the  return  of 
the  previous  year  a  serious  over- 
expenditure  on  management — that 
is,  on  salaries,'  &c.  The  Act  of 
1875  directs  that  the  Chief  Reg- 
istrar shall  "  from  time  to  time 
publish  generally  or  in  particular 
districts  such  particulars  of  the 
returns  and  valuations  of  Societies, 
and  such  other  information  useful 
to  the  members  of,  or  to  persons 
interested  in,  Friendly  Societies." 
One  would  have  thought  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning  to  members  in  this  in- 
stance would  have  been  "  useful " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ; 
but  nothing  was  done.  The  man- 
agers continued  to  draw  their 
salaries,  the  members  to  pay  their 
contributions,  the  collectors  to  ex- 
act their  commission,  till — in  1885 
— the  crash  came ;  the  shutters 
went  up,  the  managers  disappear- 
ed, the  secretary  went  to  America, 
and  thousands  of  members  of  this 
"  registered "  Society  lost  every 
penny  they  had  invested.  Still 
nothing  was  done;  to  this  hour 
nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
these  people  to  justice.  One  is 


tempted  to  complain  that  this  is 
carrying  a  laissez  -faire  policy  a 
little  too  far. 

3.  Industrial  Assurance  Com- 
panies. —  These  are  Assurance 
Companies  collecting  premiums  at 
less  periodical  intervals  than  two 
months,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
than  ten  miles  from  the  head  office. 
Practically  their  business  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Collecting 
Societies;  their  collectors  gather 
halfpenny  or  penny  premiums 
weekly  from  house  to  house  of 
the  poorer  classes,  insuring  for 
funeral  expenses  or  the  payment 
of  a  small  sum  at  death.  For  this 
reason  they  have  been  put  under 
the  provisions  of  the  28th  and 
30th  Sections  of  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties Act,  but  in  reality  and  by 
constitution  they  are  joint-stock 
concerns,  are  under  the  Life  As- 
surance Companies  Acts  (1870  and 
1872),  and  make  their  returns  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Numerically 
a  small  class  (there  were  last  year 
only  fourteen  of  them,  of  which 
one,  the  Prudential,  has  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  business  done 
by  them),  they  are  important  from 
their  rapid  development  and  the 
immense  number  of  persons  as- 
sured in  them.  In  these  compan- 
ies the  control  by  the  members, 
which,  however  shadowy,  exists 
in  the  theoretical  constitution  of 
the  Societies,  has  no  place,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no 
members.  There  is  a  small  body 
of  shareholders  who  elect  the 
managers,  and  a  large  body  of 
policy-holders  who  have  no  voice 
in  the  management.  In  this  re- 
spect the  difference  between  the 
Societies  and  Companies  is  prac- 
tically very  little,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  control  of  members 
of  Societies  is  only  nominal.  The 
development  of  these  Companies 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1878  their  united  premium  in- 
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come  stood  at  £1,488,829,  and  in 
1887  at  £4,181,852.  Their  cost 
of  management  averages  even  high- 
er than  that  of  the  Societies  ;  the 
lowest  in  that  respect  being  the 
Prudential,  which  in  1887  cost 
41.47  per  cent  on  premium  in- 
come, and  the  highest  that  of  the 
Yorkshire  Provident,  at  the  phe- 
nomenal figure  of  90.32  per  cent 
It  is  startling  to  find  that  the 
managers  of  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  almost  literally  no  re- 
serve fund,  and  making  returns 
to  a  Government  Department, 
should  be  permitted  to  spend  on 
themselves  £90  odd  shillings  out 
of  every  £100  drawn  from  persons 
in  humble  life.  It  is  such  an 
amazing  disclosure — such  a  glaring 
case  of  improvident  thrift,  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader  with  figures,  the  main  de- 
tails must  be  stated. 

This  admirable  Company  re- 
ceived in  penny  weekly  payments 
from  its  policy-holders  in  1887 
£3420,  undertaking,  of  course,  in 
return,  certain  stipulated  benefits. 
The  directors  did  not  profess  to  be 
philanthropists ;  theirs  was  a  com- 
mercial concern,  and  as  labourers 
they  were  worthy  of  their  hire,  so 
out  of  the  income  of  £3420  they 
devoted  exactly  £3089  for  remu- 
neration of  their  own  and  their 
collectors'  services,  and  calmly  re- 
ported to  that  effect  in  their  an- 
nual return  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  Department  gravely  print- 
ed the  information  in  their  Blue- 
book.  For,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  though  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  power  to  compel  the  return, 
they  have  none  whatever  to  check 
its  accuracy  or  to  compel  winding- 


up,  however  imminent  may  appear 
the  crash. 

Having  mentioned  the  York- 
shire Provident  as-  an  instance  of 
how  not  to  do  it,  a  few  particulars 
may  be  given  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Prudential.  The  Prudential  has 
eight  million  policies  in  force, 
(equal  to  double  the  population 
of  London),  the  value  of  which 
is  £66,000,000,  from  which  they 
derive  a  premium  income  of 
£3,350,000.  The  average  weekly 
payment  is  a  penny-halfpenny,  and 
28  per  cent  of  the  policies  are  on 
lives  of  under  ten  years.  Started 
about  forty  years  ago  on  a  nominal 
capital  of  £10,000,  the  Company 
has  now  increased  its  share  capital 
to  £200,000,  almost  entirely  by 
bonus  additions  paid  to  share- 
holders out  of  profits,  part  of 
which  was  reinvested  by  them  in 
new  shares.  The  reason  for  the 
increase  of  capital  is  obvious.  Of 
the  original  capital  of  £10,000, 
only  one-fourth  was  paid  up ;  as 
the  concern  prospered  the  re- 
mainder was  paid  up  out  of  bonus 
additions.  Still  the  profits  grew 
until  they  were  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  capital,  which  was 
accordingly  raised  to  £200,000.* 
As  Mr  Dewey,  the  managing 
director,  naively  put  it  to  the 
Select  Committee,  "  remarks  were 
made  that  the  capital  looked  too 
small  for  a  company  doing  such 
a  business."  In  other  words,  it 
looked  better  to  pay  the  share- 
holders 5  per  cent  on  £200,000 
than  100  per  cent  on  £10,000. 
But  in  truth  the  interest  on  the 
original  £10,000  subscribed  (£2500 
paid  up),  is  far  greater  than  100 
per  cent,  for  at  each  quinquennial 


1  Should  the  increase  in  business  done  by  the  Prudential  during  the  next 
twelve  years  equal  that  of  the  last  twelve,  the  funds  would  amount  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  £37,000,000:  their  capital  would  be  raised 
by  transfers  from  profits  from  the  present  £200,000  to  £4,000,000 ;  the  average 
annual  dividend  will  be  £750,000. 
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valuation  a  bonus  has  been  paid 
to  the  shareholders  as  follows  : — 


1861, 
1866, 
1871, 
1876, 

1881, 
1886, 


Amount  allotted. 

.      £1,488 

4,569 

12,000 

.       16,756 

.     118,053 

.     399,600 


£552,466 


It  is  very  difficult  to  realise 
how  these  portentous  profits  can 
be  earned  out  of  subscriptions 
the  average  of  which  is  only  three- 
halfpence  a -week,  one -fourth  of 
which  goes  to  the  collector.  In 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  Mr  Dewey, 
who  stated  that  the  Company  take 
no  credit  for  negative  values — 
that  is,  the  vanishing  of  a  claim 
by  the  cessation  of  premium  pay- 
ment— it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  reckoned  a  source  of  income 
by  most  societies.  If  Mr  Dewey's 
view  is  correct,  that  such  lapses 
are  really  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
Company  (and  he  himself  testifies 
that  the  average  duration  of  a 
policy  is  only  from  four  to  six 
years),  how  is  it  possible,  in  face  of 
such  a  rapid  system  of  lapsing,  to 
show  such  splendid  results  in  pro- 
fit1? When  a  policy  lapses,  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  premium  in- 
come suffers  by  so  much ;  but  the 
liability  of  the  Company  lapses 
with  it,  and  the  accumulated  pay- 
ments are  added  to  clear  profit. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  working  man  trying  to  be  pro- 
vident, what  a  frightful  waste  is 
involved  in  investing  even  in  this, 
the  best  of  all  the  companies  !  The 
expenses  of  management  cost  41 
per  cent  of  the  income;  the  in- 
terest on  shareholders'  capital  is  5 
per  cent  (nearly  £200,000  of  said 
capital  having  been  paid  up  out  of 
profits} ;  the  quinquennial  bonus 
dividend  is  equal  to  another  4  per 
cent  on  the  shares — in  all,  50  per 


cent  of  the  income,  leaving  50  per 
cent  only  available  for  benefit  to 
the  insurer.  In  other  words,  the 
insurers  are  paying  the  Company 
sixpence  out  of  every  shilling  they 
intrust  to  it. 

In  truth  they  have  not  obtained 
nearly  as  much ;  for  of  the  34  J 
millions  received  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1848,  the  Company  has 
only  paid  claims  to  the  amount  of 
37  per  cent,  the  rest  having  gone 
to  management  and  profit. 

Surely  this  is  improvident  thrift. 

Lapsing  is  a  process  not  likely 
to  cease.  When  work  is  scarce, 
even  the  pence  are  not  always 
forthcoming  in  humble  homes  when 
the  collector  calls.  Once  in  arrear, 
the  eight  weeks  of  grace  allowed 
by  the  rules  soon  slip  away,  the 
claim  is  forfeited,  and  former  pay- 
ments go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
shareholders.  There  is  no  sur- 
render value.  The  Prudential,  it 
is  true,  offer  a  free  policy  after 
five  years'  regular  payments;  but 
out  of  their  eight  million  policies 
only  130,000  are  free,  or  about  If 
per  cent. 

Now  be  it  understood  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  re- 
flecting on  the  integrity  of  this 
great  Company.  The  security  for 
claims  is  unimpeachable ;  the 
management  (apart  from  the  in- 
separable cost  of  collection)  is 
economical,  for  the  managers  be- 
ing all  large  shareholders  can  afford 
to  take  modest  fees  for  their  work. 
But  what  is  asked  to  be  con- 
sidered is  this — whence  are  these 
enormous  profits  derived  1  The 
answer  must  be  that  they  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  in  their  interest  it  is 
worth  asking  whether  they  cannot 
obtain  similar  benefits  on  equal 
security  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  does  exist 
in  every  village  in  the  country  a 
far  cheaper  means  of  insuring,  and 
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with  better  security,  than  any  that 
can  be  offered  either  by  Collecting 
Societies  or  Industrial  Assurance 
Companies.  A  man  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  paying  a  penny  a- 
week  to  the  Prudential,  would  be 
insured  for  £7,  12s.,  whereas  for 
the  same  payment  under  the  Post 
Office  he  would  be  insured  for  £10. 
If  he  paid  sixpence  a-week  to  the 
Company  he  would  be  insured  for 
.£45,  12s.,  whereas  the  same  pay- 
ment would  secure  him  £70  from 
the  Post  Office.  Similarly,  the 
Company's  charge  for  insuring  a 
man  of  that  age  for  £100  is 
£2,  12s.  a-year,  while  the  Post 
Office  will  do  it  for  £1,  18s.  6d. 
How  is  it,  with  these  plain  figures 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  work- 
ing classes  will  go  on  preferring 
costly  insurance  with  what  is  often 
bad  security  (for  few  Companies  or 
Societies,  can  offer  security  any- 
thing like  as  good  as  the  Pruden- 
tial) to  cheap  insurance  with  per- 
fect security  1  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek  by  those  who  know  the 
mode  of  life  of  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  benefit. 

The  Post  Office,  instead  of  tell- 
ing a  man  how  much  a  penny  a- 
week  will  insure,  tells  him  what 
annual  payment  he  must  make  to 
insure  £5  at  death.  The  Post 
Office  will  not  insure  children 
under  eight  years  old,  nor  will  it 
receive  weekly  contributions,  but 
only  the  lump  sum  for  the  year 
through  the  Savings  Bank ;  where- 
as the  collector  of  the  Society  or 
Company  walks  into  the  house 
with  a  pleasant  "Good  morning," 
explains  how  much  a  penny  or  a 
halfpenny  a-week  insures  at  such 
and  such  an  age,  calls  for  it  punc- 
tually, and  is  ready  to  insure  chil- 
dren almost  from  the  day  of  their 
birth.  The  Mountain,  in  short, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Collecting  So- 


ciety, comes  to  Mahomet,  woos 
him,  as  it  is  its  interest  to  do,  and 
saves  him  all  trouble  ;  but  the 
Mountain  in  the  shape  of  the  Post 
Office  insists  on  Mahomet  coming 
to  it  (and  heaven  knows  how  many 
public-houses  he  has  to  pass  on  the 
way  !),  and  when  he  arrives,  his 
reception  is  strictly  official.  The 
Post  Office  permits  subscriptions, 
it  will  not  canvas  for  them  ;  and 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  manners  of  an 
affable  pushing  collector,  calling 
at  a  working  man's  home  and  paid 
by  results,  and  that  of  a  hard- 
worked  Post  Office  clerk,  sitting 
behind  a  wire  grating  in  an  office, 
paid  by  salary,  to  whom  each  new 
insurer  means  only  more  work 
without  more  pay.  The  natural 
result  has  been,  that  for  every 
hundred  policies  issued  by  the 
Post  Office,  the  Collecting  Societies 
and  Companies  can  number  their 
thousands,  and  so  it  will  be  as 
long  as  the  rival  systems  continue 
their  separate  methods. 

It  would  seem  from  information 
given  by  Mr  Cardin,  Assistant 
Receiver  and  Accountant-General 
of  the  Post  Office,  before  a  former 
Select  Committee  in  1885,1  that 
the  influence  of  collectors  reaches 
further  than  might  be  supposed. 
Asked  if  he  was  aware  of  any  in- 
fluences at  work  to  deter  workmen 
from  insuring  in  the  Government 
schemes,  "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  a  working 
man  purchasing  annuities  and  in- 
surances through  the  Post  Office, 
which  is  that  foremen  and  gangers 
are  sometimes  employed  as  agents 
of  the  Industrial  Assurance  Com- 
panies, and  they  bring  pressure 
upon  the  men  to  insure  with  these 
societies." 

Leaving  now  the  general  subject 


1  Select  Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance,  1885-86-87. 
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of  Collecting  Societies  and  Com- 
panies with  the  remark  that,  while 
their  peculiar  system  enables  them 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  in- 
surers that  might  insure  at  greater 
advantage  to  themselves  in  the 
Post  Office  schemes,  they  undoubt- 
edly induce  a  still  larger  number 
to  insure  who  would  not  do  so  in 
any  scheme  unless  they  were  can- 
vassed and  their  subscriptions  col- 
lected,— we  shall  turn  to  consider 
some  of  those  evils  which  seem  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  collecting 
system,  and  perhaps  require  more 
stringent  statutory  provisions 
against  abuse  of  insurance.  It 
is  clear  that  the  competition  be- 
tween collectors  of  rival  societies 
is  so  keen  that  there  exists  the 
temptation  to  be  unscrupulous  in 
observing  the  limitations  imposed 
by  statute  on  insurance.  "  It  is 
no  matter  for  surprise,"  say  the 
Select  Committee  in  their  Report, 
"  that  assurances  for  sums  at  death 
are  effected  which  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  and  are  otherwise  distinctly 
opposed  to  law."  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  sums  for 
which  it  is  lawful  to  insure  young 
children  (far  exceeding  the  neces- 
sary funeral  expenses)  are  not  only 
a  standing  inducement  to  neglect 
or  child-murder,  but  that  children 
are  often  insured  in  more  than  one 
society  for  a  total  sum  exceeding 
the  statutory  maximum.  In  the 
Deptford  poisoning  case  last  year, 
when  it  was  proved  that  Mrs 
Winter  had  effected  no  less  than 
twenty-two  insurances  on  the  lives 
of  children,  the  coroner's  jury 
added  the  following  rider  to  their 
verdict — "  The  jury  are  of  opinion 
that  the  facilities  given  by  the 
loose  system  of  life  insurance  prac- 
tised by  some  companies  is  an  in- 
centive to  wilful  murder  for  the 
sake  of  the  insurance  money." 
Of  these  insurances,  twelve  were 


effected  with  the  Prudential  Com- 
pany. 

An  ugly  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  danger  to  infant  life  arising 
out  of  laxity  in  insurance  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Hicks,  deputy 
coroner  for  the  City  of  London. 
He  stated  that  out  of  103  cases 
of  accidental  death  to  children  on 
whom  inquests  were  held  during 
1888,  32  were  suffocated  in  bed 
with  their  parents.  Both  he  and  Dr 
Macdonald,  coroner  for  the  White- 
chapel  district,  expressed  strongly 
the  opinion  borne  in  upon  their 
minds  during  their  professional 
experience,  that  children  are  fre- 
quently made  away  with  for  the 
sake  of  sums  payable  at  their 
death,  though  they  admitted  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  con- 
clusive evidence.  "  What !  mur- 
der a  child  for  £6  or  £10?"  ex- 
claims incredulously  the  believer  in 
human  nature.  Not  by  violence 
perhaps  ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
insure  a  child,  and  then  (to  quote 
Arthur  dough's  "  New  Deca- 
logue")— 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill— but  need'st  not 

strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive." 

The  parent  or  other  person  in- 
suring a  child  is  familiarised  by 
the  collector's  weekly  visit  with 
the  idea  of  the  child's  death  ;  and 
it  is  only  too  easy,  in  view  of  the 
advantage  thereon  accruing  to  him- 
self, to  refrain  from  the  precaution 
necessary  to  protect  life. 

Of  course  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  cases  where  persons' 
become  members  of  these  societies 
from  the  most  creditable  motives 
— namely,  to  provide  decent  burial 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said 
against  them  is  that  they  adopt  a 
most  extravagant  mode  of  assur- 
ance. It  would  not  only  be  a 
hardship  on  the  poorer  classes  to 
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prohibit  insurance  for  burial,  but 
it  would  drive  them  to  the  Union 
or  (in  Scotland)  to  the  Parochial 
Board. 

"In  reference  to  that,"  says  Dr 
Macdonald,  "  I  may  say  that  my  ex- 
perience as  medical  officer  of  the 
Poplar  Union  for  all  the  time  I  have 
been  there  is,  that  it  is  the  most  de- 
moralising thing  that  can  possibly 
happen  to  any  family  to  go  to  the 
Union  for  any  relief  of  any  sort.  .  .  . 
If  you  prohibit  the  insuring  of  chil- 
dren's lives,  a  great  many  instances 
will  occur  in  which  those  people  will 
be  obliged  to  go  to  the  parish  to  bury 
their  children  ;  and  once  a  person 
goes  to  the  parish  for  assistance,  it  is 
the  first  step  downwards.  That  is 
my  experience  in  hundreds  of  cases." 
— (Select  Committee  on  Friendly  So- 
cieties, 1889.  Questions  4205,  4206.) 

The  outcry  for  total  prohibition 
of  infant  insurance  is  raised  by 
people  who  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Great  value  is  at- 
tached to  decent  burial ;  and  it  is 
an  honourable  feeling  that  prompts 
them  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  go 
to  the  parish,  and  the  Collecting 
Societies  and  Companies  have  pro- 
vided a  means  to  this  end,  more 
costly  it  is  true,  but  more  con- 
venient than  the  Post  Office.  Be- 
sides, the  Post  Office  will  not  in- 
sure the  lives  of  children  under 
eight,  before  which  age  the  largest 
rate  of  mortality  undoubtedly  pre- 
vails. 

But  there  are  two  suggested 
modes  of  lessening  the  risks  of 
infantile  and  juvenile  insurance 
which  are  worth  consideration. 
The  first,  which  was  advocated  by 
Dr  Macdonald  and  other  witnesses, 
is  that  the  insurance  should  be 
for  burial  and  not  for  funeral  ex- 
penses— that  is  to  say,  the  person 
insuring  the  child's  life  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  money, 
but  that  the  society  should  under- 
take the  burial.  But  this  proposal 


was  rejected   by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  following  grounds  : — 

"One  obvious  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal is,  that  Burial'  Societies  would 
be  started  on  a  large  scale  by  under- 
takers, and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  the  transactions 
which  might  ensue  between  the 
society  and  the  assurers.  For  in- 
stance, a  child  insured,  say,  for  £6, 
might  be  interred  at  a  much  smaller 
cost  by  the  society,  who  might,  in 
order  to  secure  business  for  which 
competition  would  be  keen,  make  a 
practice  of  returning  a  fee  or  gratu- 
ity to  the  assurer,  in  which  case  the 
object  of  the  enactment  would  be 
defeated." 

The  other  method  is  so  to  amend 
the  law  as  to  make  it  an  offence 
for  any  person  to  insure  a  child's 
life  for  more  than  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Act;  to  cause  a 
medical  man,  before  granting  a 
certificate  of  a  child's  death,  to 
inquire  whether  the  life  was  in- 
sured, and  to  state  the  reply  in  a 
separate  column  on  the  certificate, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  cause  of 
death  is  stated  ;  the  extension  of 
the  age  for  the  insurance  of  juven- 
iles from  ten  years  to  sixteen,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  insured  for  funeral 
expenses  to  £4:  under  five  years, 
£Q  under  ten,  and  ,£8  under  six- 
teen. These  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  on 
this  point;  and  if  they  are  not 
enough  to  make  crime  impossible, 
they  would  at  least  reduce  the  in- 
centive to  it,  and  make  detection 
easier.  . 

However  unpleasant  it  may  be 
to  contrast  the  position  of  the 
managers  and  directors  with  the 
prospects  of  their  clients,  these 
Collecting  Societies  and  Companies 
must  be  looked  on  as  necessary  evils 
until  the  working  classes  can  be 
taught  a  better  way.  It  is  herein 
that  the  practical  philanthropist 
may  do  much  to  obviate  the  evils  he 
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deplores.  If  the  working  man  had 
time  to  reflect — if  he  were  con- 
vinced that  in  paying  his  weekly 
penny  to  the  collector  he  was  lay- 
ing by  at  most  only  a  halfpenny 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  paying 
another  halfpenny  into  the  pocket 
of  a  rich  company,  he  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  continue  to  do  so.  The 
conviction  would  be  almost  enough 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  to  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  in  which,  his  penny  once 
deposited,  it  would  lie  at  interest. 
It  can  only  be  ignorance  that  pre- 
vents him  taking  this  course  now. 
Is  this  ignorance  invincible?  Is 
any  ignorance  invincible  1  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  working  classes  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  the  Legis- 
lature now  compels  them  to  learn 
both,  and  a  great  deal  besides, 
which  is  outside  their  vocation  of 
working  men  altogether.  Why 
should  not  instruction  in  the 
simple  principles  of  insurance  be 
made  part  of  primary  education? 
The  Gehenna  that  yawns  behind 
every  working  man  is  the  work- 
house. He  may  be  industrious  and 
temperate,  but  misfortune  in  the 
shape  of  sickness  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment may  fall  upon  him,  and 
in  spite  of  honest  effort  he  is  in 
danger  of  slipping  back  into  it. 
When  he  leaves  school  he  may  be 
a  grammarian,  a  ready  reckoner,  a 
draughtsman,  he  may  even  be  able 
to  talk  bad  French,  and  have 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
sequence  of  geological  horizons ; 
but  if  you  have  not  equipped  him 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
provide  himself  against  sickness  or 
old  age — Heaven  keep  him  !  for 
you  have  not  done  much  to  fit  him 
for  his  place  in  life.  The  Govern- 
ment have  done  so  much  of  their 
part  in  providing  economical  means 
of  assurance  through  the  Post 


Office;  they  have  left  undone  so 
much  as  consists  in  teaching  the 
people  how  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  warning  them  of  the  fal- 
lacies involved  in  rival  systems. 
Education  is  provided,  but  it  is 
redundant  in  one  direction,  incom- 
plete in  this.  The  Societies  com- 
peting with  the  Post  .Office  do 
not  neglect  their  interests  in  this 
way  ;  every  collector  (the  Pruden- 
tial alone  has  10,000)  is  an  in- 
structor; without  them  the  busi- 
ness would  be  a  failure,  as  Post 
Office  assurance  has  hitherto  been 
a  failure. 

Friendly  Societies,  and  agents 
of  Collecting  Societies  and  Indus- 
trial Assurance  Companies,  are  in 
every  village;  teach  young  men 
and  women  how  to  discriminate 
among  the  terms  offered  by  these, 
and  their  security  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Post  Office  (also 
in  every  village),  and  trust  them 
to  use  the  intelligence  with  which 
God  has  plentifully  endowed  them. 
The  German  Government  has 
adopted  a  short  cut  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  provident 
insurance ;  it  has  made  it  com- 
pulsory. Over  4,000,000  persons 
in  the  empire  are  now  insured 
compulsorily,  and  each  year  sees 
the  extension  of  the  law  to  new 
classes  of  subjects.  Employers  of 
labour  are  held  responsible  for 
making  deduction  from  wages, 
and  paying  the  same  into  a  State- 
regulated  fund,  which  secures 
relief  while  disabled  by  sickness 
or  accident.  There  are  those  in 
this  country  who,  having  devoted 
much  time  and  pains  to  the  con- 
sideration of  how  to  prevent  the 
poor  becoming  poorer  —  how  to 
keep  the  working  man  out  of  the 
workhouse  when  health  fails  and 
old  age  creeps  on  —  advocate  a 
compulsory  system  of  providence 
something  on  the  same  lines. 

Canon  Blackley,    a  well-known 
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and  able  exponent  of  the  risks 
attendant  on  Friendly  Societies 
and  Industrial  Assurance  Com- 
panies, has  had  his  proposals  care- 
fully examined  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  scheme,  briefly  put,  is  one  for 
the  compulsory  insurance  of  all 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
class  by  the  prepayment  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  sum  of  £10  or 
thereby  into  a  national  fund,  to 
be  collected  through  the  Post 
Office,  and  to  be  administered  by 
trustees.  Although  all  classes  are 
to  be  compelled  to  make  the  initial 
payment,  wage-earners  only  are  to 
receive  the  benefits — namely,  8s. 
a-week  sick-pay,  and  4s.  a-week 
superannuation  allowance  after  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  Canon  Black- 
ley  supported  his  proposals  by  some 
very  remarkable  evidence.  Among 
others,  perhaps  his  most  startling 
statement  was  that  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  in  this  coun- 
try dying  at  sixty  years  and  up- 
wards, forty-two  are  either  in  the 
workhouse  or  in  receipt  of  paro- 
chial relief — are  paupers,  in  fact. 
This  statement,  as  well  it  might, 
made  the  Committee  rub  their 
eyes  ;  and  although  the  reverend 
Canon's  statistics  were  gathered 
in  a  very  imperfect  way,  so  far 
as  they  went,  no  one  has  been 
found  to  controvert  them.  He 
was  struck  by  the  proportion  of 
paupers  among  deaths  over  sixty 
years  of  age  in  his  own  parish, 
and  wrote  to  the  '  Guardian '  in- 
viting other  clergymen  to  ascer- 
tain the  rate  in  their  parishes. 
He  received  answers  from  twenty- 
six,  the  mean  results  of  which 
gave  the  proportion  of  forty -two 
in  every  hundred,  as  stated  to 
the  Committee.  Now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  small  superannuation 
allowance,  not  after  seventy  but 
after  sixty,  would  keep  the  bulk 


of  our  paupers  independent.  Even 
4s.  a-week,  trifling  as  the  amount 
may  seem,  would  in  thousands  of 
cases  enable  sons  and  daughters  to 
provide  a  home  for  aged  parents. 
One  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  pleaded,  with  pathetic 
earnestness,  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. He  was  an  aged  cab-driver, 
and  his  experience  of  the  work- 
house had  been  frequent  and 
painful. 

"'Unhappily,'  he  says,  expressing 
regret  that  he  had  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  by  insurance 
when  he  was  still  young — '  unhappily 
I  have  it  now  clearly  painted  before 
me,  turn  which  way  I  will.  Whenever 
I  come  out  of  the  house  in  the  morn- 
ing I  have  got  the  workhouse  before 
me  ;  I  never  can  get  it  at  my  back  ; 
and  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  now, 
whether  my  mind  must  not  be  in  a 
bad  state.  If  I  was  convinced  that  I 
was  now  going  to  have  4s.  per  week 
whenever  I  thought  proper  to  apply 
for  it,  so  that  I  should  be  quite  con- 
vinced that  I  need  not  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  workhouse,  then  I  should 
consider  that  the  workhouse  was  at 
my  back,  and  I  might  be  quite  serene 
in  the  matter  ;  but  I  am  in  that  un- 
happy state  in  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing to  you,  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  thousands  more  in  the  same 
state.' 

"'Could  you,'  asked  the  chairman, 
'in  London,  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether with  4s.  a-week,  out  of  the 
workhouse  1 ' 

"'No,' "was  the  reply;  'if  I  had 
nothing  but  4s.  Even  with  my  eco- 
nomical habits,  the  habits  of  one  that 
never  drinks  or  smokes,  and  never 
eats  any  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  I  should 
still  have  a  job  to  exist  on  the  4s. ; 
but  I  have  observed  that  there  are 
many  men  who,  if  they  could  only  get 
4s.,  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  who  will 
say  to  them,  "  You  have  got  that 
coming  in,  and  it  will  ensure  your 
house -rent."  It  is  the  house -rent 
which  is  the  main  thing  ;  and  the  son 
or  daughter  says  :  "  I  could  give  you 
a  little  food ;  you  could  join  me,  and 
have  such  as  is  going  about,  and  I 
could  provide  you  a  clean  shirt,  and  a 
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little  bit  of  clothes  ;  but  it  is  your 
rent  that  is  the  difficulty :  the  rent- 
day  does  come  round,  and  I  cannot 
increase  my  responsibilities  in  the 
way  of  rent,  even  if  it  is  only  one 
room  for  you,  or  half  a  room,"  and 
therefore  the  individual  is  compelled 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  on  that  ac- 
count; whereas  the  4s.  coming  in 
would  ensure  the  man's  rent ;  and  the 
possibility  would  be  that  it  would  eke 
out  some  other  little  thing  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  workhouse,  so  that  he  need 
not  declare  to  the  world  that  he  is  a 
pauper.' " 

These  simple  words  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  agony  endured  by 
a  proud  man  slipping  down -hill 
from  no  fault  of  his  own,  save  that 
when  his  shoulders  were  young 
his  head  was  not  old. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  Canon  Blackley's 
proposal,  if  not  greater  than  those 
that  had  to  be  met  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  compulsory  insurance 
in  Germany,  are  at  all  events  such 
as  require  a  Bismarck  to  overcome. 
In  our  country,  if  1001  persons 
agree  upon  any  proposal  there  are 
generally  999  who  object  to  it, 
and  the  balance  of  two  not  infre- 
quently transfers  itself  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Suppose  the 
two  who  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  1001  to  be  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  Canon  Blackley's 
scheme,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
objections  that  will  be  raised  to 
compulsory  prepayment  (and  this 
is  inseparable  from  the  project) 
would  send  them  to  join  the  min- 
ority of  999.  Again,  the  remedy 
proposed  would  be  very  slow  in 
producing  any  effect ;  no  payment 
could  be  exacted  from  those  who 
had  already  passed  twenty-one, — 
it  would  be  the  rising  generation 
only  that  would  be  insured  against 
pauperism,  and  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  there  would  still  continue 
the  tendency  to  drift  into  the 
workhouse  among  the  uninsured. 


As  to  the  other  part  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  insurance  for  sick-pay, 
the  obvious  difficulty  there  is  to 
guard  against  malingering.  In 
Friendly  Societies  (other  than 
Collecting  Societies,  which  do  not 
insure  against  sickness)  all  the 
members  in  a  locality  or  a  lodge 
are  well  known  to  each  other  and 
to  their  officers  ;  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  member  to  see  that  his 
neighbour  does  not  sham  sick  in 
order  to  draw  on  the  funds  of  the 
society;  whereas,  in  a  national 
concern,  it  would  be  nobody's  in- 
terest to  inform  against  another, 
as  the  security  would  be  felt  to 
be  perfect  whatever  the  weight  of 
the  claims  upon  it. 

But  even  if  these  difficulties 
were  overcome,  there  remains  one 
which  perhaps  weighed  more  than 
any  other  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  deciding  adversely  to  its 
adoption — namely,  that  no  actu- 
ary could  be  got  either  to  certify 
that  the  proposed  contribution 
(£10  at  the  age  of  twenty-one)  is 
adequate  to  secure  the  proposed 
benefits,  to  say  that  it  would 
approximately  secure  them,  or, 
finally,  to  name  any  prepayment 
that  would  secure  them.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  opinion 
was  that  pronounced  by  the  actu- 
ary of  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  who  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  his 
Society,  at  a  3  per  cent  accumu- 
lation (and  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  reckon  on  higher  interest),  the 
proposed  benefits  would  require 
an  initial  payment  of  £18.  He 
would  be  a  bold  Minister  who  pro- 
posed to  exact  such  a  payment 
from  working  men,  even  if  spread 
over  the  four  years  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-one,  when  family 
and  personal  cares  are  lightest. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in 
Canon  Blackley's  scheme  which 
is  well  worthy  of  further  consid- 
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eration  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  and  that  is,  in- 
surance for  pension  or  annuity 
after  attaining  old  age.  To  awak- 
en the  intelligence  early  in  life 
to  the  value — nay,  the  duty — of 
making  provision  for  old  age,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  yet  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  that 
can  be  undertaken.  Compulsory 
insurance  in  Germany  does  not 
touch  superannuation.  Collecting 
Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance 
Companies  in  this  country  do  not 
undertake  it ;  some  of  the  better 
class  of  Friendly  Societies  have 
framed  rules  and  tables  of  insur- 
ance for  annuity,  arid  there  is  the 
Post  Office  Annuity  Fund ;  but 
little  advantage  is  taken  of  either. 
The  feeling  that  death  is  certain, 
and  sickness  or  accident  probable, 
causes  even  young  men  to  make 
provision  to  some  extent  against 
them ;  while  old  age  is  so  distant, 
what  is  the  use  of  providing  for 
what  never  may  be  reached  ?  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Friendly  Societies  should  be  en- 


couraged to  push  their  superannu- 
ation system,  and  that  the  cheap- 
ness and  security  of  investment  in 
the  Post  Office  for5  pension  should 
be  brought  home  to  every  pupil 
in  public  schools. 

With  all  their  faults  and  failures 
in  the  past,  the  great  Affiliated 
Orders  of  Friendly  Societies  are 
useful  and  commendable  institu- 
tions ;  experience  is  teaching  their 
managers  the  better  way,  and 
they  are  showing  that  they  have 
the  necessary  courage  to  take  it. 
The  smaller  and  isolated  village 
societies  remain,  and  are  likely  to 
remain,  liable  to  the  disasters  in- 
separable from  unskilful  manage- 
ment, inadequate  tables,  and  other 
consequences  upon  well-meaning 
ignorance — much  cannot  be  expect- 
ed from  their  future ;  while  as  to 
the  Collecting  Societies  and  Com- 
panies, they  must  be  regarded,  in 
the  words  of  the  Chief  Registrar, 
as  necessary  evils,  which  must  be 
endured  until  the  working  classes 
awake  to  the  superior  advantages 
offered  by  the  Post  Office 
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CHAPTER    I. 


"THEN  you  will  not  take  the 
share  in  the  business  which  I  have 
offered  you?" 

"No,  I  think  not,  sir.  I  don't 
like  it.  I  don't  like  the  way  in 
which  it  is  worked.  It  would  be 
entirely  out  of  accordance  with  all 
my  training." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  your 
training — and  for  you,"  said  Mr 
Burton,  hastily. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  so.  I  feel  it's 
ungenerous  to  say  that  the  training 
was  your  own  choice,  not  mine.  I 
think  it,  of  course,  the  best  training 
in  the  world." 

"So  it  is — so  it  was  when  I 
selected  it  for  you.  There's  no 
harm  in  the  training.  Few  boys 
come  out  of  it  with  your  ridiculous 
prejudices  against  their  bread  and 
butter.  It's  not  the  training,  it's 
you — that  are  a  fool,  Gervase." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man  with  great  gravity. 
"I  can  offer  no  opinion  on  that 
subject." 

The  father  and  son  were  seated 
together  in  a  well-furnished  library 
in  a  large  house  in  Harley  Street 
— not  fashionable,  but  extremely 
comfortable,  spacious,  expensive, 
and  dignified.  It  was  a  library 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  merely  the  "gentleman's 
room  "  in  which  the  male  portion 
of  a  family  takes  refuge.  There 
was  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
on  the  shelves  that  lined  the  walls, 
a  few  good  pictures,  a  bust  or  two 
placed  high  on  the  tops  of  the  book- 
cases. It  bore  signs,  besides,  of 
constant  occupation,  and  of  being, 
in  short,  the  room  in  which  its 
present  occupants  lived  —  which 
was  the  fact.  They  were  all  their 
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family.  Mrs  Burton  had  died 
years  before,  and  her  husband  had 
after  her  death  lived  only  for  his 
boy  and — his  business.  The  latter 
devotion  kept  everything  that  was 
sentimental  out  of  the  former. 
He  was  very  kind  and  indulgent 
to  Gervase,  and  gave  him  the  ideal 
English  education — the  education 
of  an  English  gentleman :  five  or 
six  years  at  Eton,  three  or  four  at 
Oxford.  He  intended  to  do,  and  did, 
his  son  "  every  justice."  Expense 
had  never  been  spared  in  any  way. 
Though  he  did  not  himself  care 
for  shooting,  he  had  taken  a  moor 
in  the  Highlands  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons,  in  order  that  his 
boy  should  be  familiar  with  that 
habit  of  the  higher  classes.  Though 
he  hated  travelling,  he  had  gone 
abroad  for  the  same  purpose.  Ger- 
vase had  never  been  stinted  in 
anything :  he  had  a  good  allow- 
ance, rooms  handsomely  furnished, 
horses  at  his  disposal,  everything 
that  heart  could  desire.  And  he  on 
his  part  had  done  all  that  could  be 
desired  or  expected  from  a  young 
man.  If  he  had  not  electrified 
his  tutors  and  masters,  he  had  not 
disappointed  them.  He  had  done 
very  well  all  round.  His  father 
had  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
proud  of  his  son.  Both  at  school 
and  college  he  had  done  well ;  he 
had  got  into  no  scrapes.  He  had 
even  acquired  a  little  distinction ; 
not  much,  not  enough  to  spoil  him 
either  for  business  or  society — yet 
something,  enough  to  enable  people 
to  say,  "  He  did  very  well  at  Ox- 
ford." And  he  had  made  some 
good  friends,  which  perhaps  was 
what  his  father  prized  most.  One 
or  two  scions  of  noble  houses  came 
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to  Harley  Street  to  see  him ;  he 
had  invitations  from  a  few  fine  peo- 
ple for  their  country  houses,  and 
ladies  of  note  who  had  a  number 
of  daughters  were  disposed  to  smile 
upon  the  merchant's  son.  All  these 
things  pleased  Mr  Burton  much, 
and  he  had  been  quite  willing  to 
assent  to  his  son's  wish  that  he 
should  end  and  complete  his  ex- 
periences by  a  visit  to  America, 
before  beginning  the  work  which 
had  always  been  his  final  destina- 
tion. He  had  now  just  returned 
from  that  expedition,  and  it  had 
been  intended  that  he  should  step 
at  once  into  his  place  in  the  busi- 
ness— that  business  which  was  as 
good  as,  nay,  much  better  than, 
an  estate.  Up  to  this  time  the 
young  man  had  made  no  objection 
to  the  plan,  which  he  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with.  Ho  far  as 
his  father  knew,  he  was  as  well  dis- 
posed towards  that  plan  as  Mr 
Burton  himself,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  it  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion. It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  it  was  with  no  small  con- 
sternation, with  displeasure,  dis- 
appointment, and  indignation,  one 
greater  than  the  other,  that  the 
father  had  sat  and  listened  to  the 
sudden  and  astounding  protest  of 
the  son.  Not  go  into  the  business ! 
It  was  to  Mr  Burton  as  if  a  man 
had  refused  to  go  to  heaven;  indeed 
it  was  less  reasonable  by  far :  for 
though  going  to  heaven  is  supposed 
to  be  the  height  of  everybody's 
desire,  even  the  most  pious  of 
clergymen  has  been  known  to  say 
"God  forbid  !  "  when  he  has  bwn 
warned  that  he  stands  on  the  brink 
of  another  world.  One  would  wish 
generally  to  postpone  that  highest 
of  consummations ;  but  to  refuse  to 
go  into  the  business  was  a  thing 
incredible.  Mr  Burton  had  raged 
and  stormed,  but  afterwards  he 
had  been  brought  into  partial  calm 
through  the  evident  impossibility 
of  treating  his  son  in  any  other 


way.  To  scold  Gervase  was  practi- 
cally impossible.  To  treat  him  liko 
a  child  or  a  fool  was  a  thing  that 
could  not  be  done.  His  own  com- 
posure naturally  affected  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him,  and  his  father 
among  the  rest.  That  passionate 
speaking  or  abuse,  or  violence  of 
any  kind,  should  fall  dumb  before 
his  easy  and  immovable  quiet,  was 
inevitable.  He  had  waited  till  the 
outburst  was  over,  and  then  he  had 
gone  on. 

"And  what  else  then,  if  not  in 
my  office,  do  you  mean  to  do  T' 
Mr  Burton  now  said. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Gervaso, 
"I  am  right  in  believing,  as  every 
body  does,  that  you  are  a  rich 
man  1 " 

11  Well ;  and  what  then  ?  "  said 
the  merchant  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  And  I  am  your  only  child." 

"Of  that,  at  least,  there  can  In 
no  doubt.  But  I  repeat,  what 
then?" 

"  I  may  be  wrong,"  said  Gervase, 
ingenuously,  "but  at  least  ovcry- 
body  says  —  that  every  means  of 
making  an  income  is  pursued  by 
crowds  of  people,  more  than  can 
ever  hope  to  make  an  income  by  it. 
I  may  not  state  the  facts  so  clearly 
as  I  wish." 

"There  are  more  men  wanting 
work  than  there  is  work  to  give 
them.  I  suppose  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"Far  better  said  than  I  could 
say  it.  In  that  case,  my  dear 
father,"  said  Cervuso,  with  a  look 
of  imperturbable  reason  and  can- 
dour, "  why  should  I,  who  have 
no  need  to  work  and  no  desire  for 
it,  help  to  crowd  the  already  over- 
crowded field  ? " 

Mr  Burton  gave  a  start  like 
<;ited  horse,  and  evidently 
had  to  make  an  effort  to  restrain 
the  corresponding  burst  of  utter- 
ance. But  the  conviction  that 
these  impatient  outbursts  did  more 
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harm    than    good   restrained   him. 
He  said  with  simulated  calm — 

"I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  crowd — at  my  gates,  to  force 
an  entrance  into  my  business — to 
the  place  which  I  have  naturally 
reserved  for  my  son." 

"  My  dear  father,"  Gervase  re- 
peated, with  an  almost  caressing 
frankness  and  appeal  to  his  su- 
perior judgment,  "there  are  hun- 
dreds who  could  do  it  much 
better  than  your  son.  There  is 
Wick  ham's  son — 

"Try  not  to  drive  me  beyond 
the  bounds  of  patience,"  cried  the 
merchant,  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. "Wickham's  son — my  old 
clerk- 

"  Who  has  served  you  most 
faithfully  for  years,  And  Charlie 
\Yiekham  is  worth  twenty  of  me — 
in  all  that  concerns  business — 

"  That's  not  saying  very  much," 
cried  Mr  Burton,  with  a  snort  of 
rage. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  say  that, 
sir — for,  of  course,  it  shows  that 
you  thought  I  would  be  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  business  ;  whereas  I 
am  sure  Charlie — 

"Look  here,  Gervase,"  cried  his 
father.  "  Let's  understand  each 
other.  You  are  free  to  come  in 
and  prepare  yourself  to  take  my 
place,  which  would  be  the  course 
of  nature ;  but  if  you  don't  think 
fit  to  do  this,  I  have  no  desire  for 
your  advice.  I  don't  believe  in 
your  advice.  Keep  your  suggest- 
ions to  yourself.  As  for  your 
NViekhams —  •  If  I  bring  in  any- 
body in  your  place,  I'll  bring  in 
now  blood.  I'll  bring  in  more 
money,  I'll »  He  felt  him- 
self getting  hot  and  excited — and 
the  calm  and  slightly  wondering 
countenance  of  his  son,  although 
seen  through  a  mist  of  irritation, 
and  apt  to  send  any  man  dancing 
N\ith  fury,  yet  held  him  in  as 
with  a  bridle,  so  strong  was  the 
superiority  of  the  calm  to  the  61 


citement.  "Try  not  to  drive  me 
beyond  the  bounds  of  patience," 
he  said. 

"Well,  sir?"  replied  Gervase, 
spreading  out  his  hands  and  slight- 
ly elevating  his  shoulders.  The 
gesture  was  French,  which  irritat- 
ed Mr  Burton  more  and  more  :  but 
he  said  nothing  further;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  taken  up  the 
*  St  James's  Gazette '  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and  read  through  two  of 
those  soothing  articles  on  nothing 
particular  with  which  that  journal 
abounds,  and  which  the  merchant 
in  his  anger  read  from  beginning 
to  end  without  the  slightest  idea 
what  they  were  about,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  speak  again.  He 
was  then  preternaturally  tranquil, 
with  a  quietude  like  that  of  an 
anchorite  in  his  voice. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you 
have  taken  everything  into  account 
in  making  this  decision  —  Miss 
Thursley,  for  instance — and  given 
up  all  idea  of  marriage,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind?" 

Gervase's  quiet  looks  became 
slightly  disturbed.  He  looked  up 
with  a  certain  eagerness.  "  Given 

he  said. 

course,"  said  Mr  Burton, 
delighted  to  have  got  the  mastery, 
"you  can't  marry — a  girl  accus- 
tomed to  every  luxury — on  your 
boy's  allowance.  Five  hundred 
a-year  is  not  much — it  might  do 
for  her  pin-money,  with  a  little 
perhaps  to  the  good  for  your  but- 
ton-holes. But  what  you  would 
live  upon,  in  the  more  serious  sense 
of  the  words,  I  don't  know." 

The  young  man's  composure 
had  completely  disappeared  during 
this  speech.  Astonishment,  irrita- 
tion, and  dismay  came  into  his 
face.  He  did  not  seem  able,  how- 
ever, to  believe  what  was  said  to 
him.  "  I  thought— that  you  wore 
in  every  way  pleased  with — the 
connection,"  he  said. 

"  Certainly    I    am  —  a    better 
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business  connection  could  not  be, 
for  a  young  man  seriously  entering 
into  commercial  life.  A  dilettante 
is  a  different  pair  of  shoes " 

"  A  dilettante  —  I  don't  object 
to  the  name,"  said  Gervase,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  Madeline  is  a 
dilettante  too.  She  has  some 
money  of  her  own.  And  I  feel 
sure  she  would  agree  with  me." 

"  In  setting  her  father  at  de- 
fiance, and  marrying  upon  noth- 
ing  ?" 

"  Father,"  said  Gervase,  dis- 
tressed, "  I  had  no  intention  of 
setting  you  at  defiance.  I  have 
certain  opinions  —  of  my  own — 
which  are  new.  Business  —  is 
not  congenial  to  me.  Some  of  its 

methods  seem But  I  need 

not  explain.  I  never  meant,  how- 
ever, to  set  you  at  defiance.  I 
thought  that  in  myself  I  —  had 
some  claims  upon  you  apart  from 
the  business " 

"  What  claims  ?  I  am  the  author 
of  your  being,  as  the  old  books  say, 
and  I've  responded  to  that  claim 
by  giving  you  everything  that  a 
king's  son  could  have  had.  You 
have  been  just  as  well  off  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  What  more  do 
you  want  1  I  think  my  claims  are 
better  founded  than  yours.  It  is 
I  who  have  a  right  to  something 
in  return,  not  you." 

Gervase's  countenance  was  a 
sight  to  see ;  it  changed  altogether 
from  the  calm  certainty  of  superior 
right  which  had  been  in  it.  The 
first  astonishment  did  not  pass 
away,  but  other  sentiments  came 
in.  Doubt — slow  conviction  that 
there  was  something  in  what  his 
father  said — a  strong  feeling,  never- 
theless, that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  himself  be  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  All  these  warring  senti- 
ments rose  upon  the  clear  and 
calm  conviction  of  his  earlier  state, 
and  blurred  that  spotless  firma- 
ment. He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It   is    quite  true,"    he  said — 


"  quite  true  all  you  say.  You 
have  given  me  everything  —  and 
I — have  had  nothing  to  give  in 

return.      Still "      All    nature 

was  in  that  word  —  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  youth  that  it  has  a 
claim  never  to  be  ignored — that 
its  mere  existence  is  response 
enough ;  and  all  the  traditions  of 
family  custom,  which  make  the 
wellbeing  of  the  child  the  first 
object  of  the  father ;  and  the  un- 
conscious assumption  which  every 
child  instinctively  makes,  that, 
after  all,  its  predecessors  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  itself  the  permanent 
interest — an  assumption  which  it 
is  quite  possible  to  hold  along  with 
the  most  anxious  and  affectionate 
care  for  these  predecessors,  and 
desire  to  retain  them  in  life  and 
enjoyment.  All  these  things  were 
in  Gervase's  mind,  and  quite  nat- 
urally so.  The  difficulty  was, 
perhaps,  that  these  old-world  re- 
lations are  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  calm  and  highly  reason- 
able level  of  equality  on  which 
the  young  man  of  the  period  con- 
ceives it  possible  to  treat  with  his 
father,  claiming  a  boundless  right 
of  independent  judgment,  and  the 
serene  satisfaction  of  taking  a 
higher  view,  and  being  absolute- 
ly in  the  right  whoever  may  be 
wrong.  Gervase  fell  a  little  from 
that :  his  reason  being  appealed  to, 
could  not  refuse  to  allow  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  what  Mr  Bur- 
ton said.  Still,  when  all  was  done, 
was  not  the  boy  aware  that  he  was 
his  father's  pride — that  it  was  he 
alone  who  could  continue  and  re- 
new his  father's  house  and  repu- 
tation, and  satisfy  that  desire  of 
continuance  which  is  in  almost 
every  mind  1  And  this  was  an 
impression  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist,  which  was  the  very  voice 

of  nature.     "Still "     Gervase 

looked  up  almost  wistfully  into 
his  father's  face.  Strong  as  that 
feeling  was,  it  was  one  that  re- 
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quired  a  grant,  an  admission,  on 
the  other  side  :  it  could  not  be 
put  forth  with  calm  assurance,  as 
he  made  his  other  propositions,  in 
full  certainty  of  reason  as  between 
man  and  man. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Mr  Burton,  with  that  sense  of 
power  that  makes  a  man  often 
brutal  in  the  distinctness  of  both 
words  and  deeds.  "  You  think, 
because  you  are  my  son,  and  perhaps 
a  finer  fellow  than  I  ever  was, 
that  I'm  bound  to  provide  for  all 
your  caprices.  Not  at  all.  That's 
not  in  the  bond.  It's  conceded  by 
civilisation  that  a  man  should  bring 
up  his  son  according  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  help  him  to  make  the 
best  of  himself ;  but  no  more. 
Man  to  man,  you've  had  all  you 
had  any  right  to  from  me,  Ger- 
vase.  You've  too  much  good  sense 
not  to  see  that.  I  offer  you  a  way 
of  doing  for  yourself,  and  you  re- 
ject it.  Well — you're  a  man,  you 
say,  and  have  a  right  to  your 


choice.  I  don't  deny  your  right ; 
but  you  can't  exercise  that  and 
have  me  to  fall  back  upon  too." 
There  was  a  pause.  Mr  Burton 
leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  mind 
satisfied,  even  triumphant.  Either 
he  had  convinced  his  son,  who 
would  return  to  a  consideration  of 
the  business  part  of  the  question 
with  very  different  feelings ;  or 
else  he  had  shaken  off  (decently, 
affectionately,  kindly,  but  still 
shaken  off)  those  claims  which 
Gervase  had  made  so  undoubt- 
ingly,  as  if  his  father  was  bound 
to  accept  all  his  vagaries.  In 
either  way  the  position  was  very 
different  from  that  of  an  hour  ago, 
when  the  father  had  not  even  been 
able  to  let  off  the  rage  that  pos- 
sessed him,  for  fear  of  the  calm  and 
philosophic  countenance,  unsym- 
pathetic, and  disapproving  of  any 
such  vulgar  outbursts,  which  Ger- 
vase had  turned  upon  him.  The 
young  man's  troubled  face  was 
balm  to  his  father's  soul. 


CHAPTER    II. 


The  Thursleys  lived  only  a  little 
way  off,  at  the  other  end  of  Harley 
Street,  in  another  large,  spacious, 
old  -  fashioned,  luxurious  house, 
where  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
spent  without  very  much  show  for 
it,  and  the  best  dinners,  wines, 
beds,  and  conveniences  of  all  sorts, 
that  could  be  had  for  money,  were 
to  be  found.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  houses  was  not 
very  great — not  nearly  so  great 
as  might  be  found  between  two 
houses  in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia 
(though,  thanks  to  Liberty,  and 
Burnet,  and  a  few  other  aesthetic 
tradespeople,  the  difference  be- 
tween even  the  most  artistic  houses 
is  much  less  than  formerly).  But 
the  merchant  style  has  a  kind  of 
distinction  of  its  own.  Both  the 
Burtons  and  the  Thursleys  had 


large  furniture,  big  sideboards, 
chiffoniers,  sofas  on  which  a  family 
could  have  been  put  to  bed,  tables 
of  a  substantial  size,  easy-chairs 
which  would  comfortably  engulf 
the  largest  mercantile  gentleman. 
The  houses  had  a  certain  mascu- 
line air  altogether,  as  if  the  head 
of  the  establishment  had  ordered 
everything  without  consideration 
of  any  such  ephemeral  matter  as  a 
woman's  tastes — which  indeed  was 
what  had  been  done.  They  had 
given  the  order  to  their  upholsterers 
largely, .  strongly,  with  no  sparing 
of  expense.  The  new  improve- 
ments that  had  crept  in  since,  had 
been  in  the  way  of  spring -mat- 
tresses instead  of  the  old  economy 
of  feather-beds,  which  was  an 
improvement  that  did  not  show; 
but  otherwise  the  old  Turkey 
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carpets,  the  heavy  curtains,  the 
big  pieces  of  furniture,  had  not 
been  changed,  at  least  in  fashion, 
for  thirty  years.  There  was  one 
difference,  however,  between  the 
Burton  house  and  that  of  the 
Thursleys.  The  former  centred 
in  the  library,  which  was  a  sign 
that  there  were  no  ladies  in  the 
house — the  latter  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  it  was  there  that 
Gervase,  entering  about  an  hour 
later,  found  his  Madeline,  who 
had  opened  one  of  the  big  win- 
dows though  it  was  a  cold  evening, 
in  order  that  she  might  hear  his 
step.  He  had  already  seen  her 
since  his  return  this  morning  ;  but 
it  had  been  agreed  between  them, 
that  though  it  was  his  duty  to 
dine  with  his  father,  he  might 
afterwards  come  in  for  an  hour's 
talk  and  consultation  with  the 
lady  of  his  love. 

The  drawing-room  had  three 
large  windows,  all  draped  in  cur* 
tains  of  dark  -  coloured  satin,  be- 
hind the  centre  set  of  which 
Madeline,  in  her  white  dress,  had 
been  hidden  while  she  watched 
for  his  coming.  There  was  a  re- 
splendent fire  shining  from  the 
midst  of  brilliant  steel  and  brass, 
which  reflected  and  heightened 
the  effect  of  its  great  and  glow- 
ing blaze.  Comfort  reigned  every- 
where :  your  foot  was  inaudible  on 
the  mossy  carpets,  you  sank  into 
the  luxurious  arms  of  the  chairs. 
A  number  of  pictures  solidly 
framed  were  on  the  walls  ;  great 
and  costly  china  vases,  reflected  in 
a  huge  mirror,  completed  the  effect 
of  the  dazzling  circle  of  the  fire. 
The  mistress  of  all  this  was  a 
young  lady,  very  pleasant  to  be- 
hold if  not  beautiful,  with  a  trim 
figure,  pretty  hair,  pretty  eyes,  a 
not  too  perfect  mouth.  The  pretty 
eyes  were  full  of  expression,  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling.  She  was 
dressed  quite  simply  in  a  white 
cashmere  gown,  it  being  winter 


and  cold,  with  few  ornaments  and 
no  finery  of  any  description — a 
nice  girl  dressed  for  house  and 
comfort,  and  looking  the  very 
symbol  of  both.  But  in  this  great 
room,  and  amid  all  these  many 
appliances,  she  was  alone.  Her 
mother  had  died  some  three  or 
four  years  before.  She  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister.  Mr 
Thursley  had  remained,  as  he 
generally  did  after  dinner,  down- 
stairs. Madeline  and  Gervase 
were  alike  in  being  the  only 
children  of  their  fathers. 

They  resumed  with  eagerness 
the  interrupted  conversation  of 
the  afternoon,  when  he  had  not 
told  her,  nor  she  elicited,  by  a  hun- 
dred questions,  half  there  was  to 
say  after  a  three  months'  absence, 
especially  as  all  his  impressions  of 
America,  what  he  thought  of  that 
wonderful  New  World,  what  friends 
he  had  met  and  made,  were  among 
the  things  he  had  to  tell.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  it  was  she 
who  resumed  that  talk,  saying 
quickly,  "  Come  now  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  You  left  off  just 
when  you  were  leaving  New 
York." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  not  at  all 
eagerly  on  his  part.  "  How  long 
was  that  ago1?" 

"How  longl  Why,  Gervase, 
have  you  taken  to  absence  of 
mind  1  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  about  eight  or  nine  weeks 
ago." 

"I  told  you  everything  in  my 
letters,  Madeline." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Letters 
are  very  nice  when  you  are  away ; 
but  when  you  are  here  it  is  so 
different.  I  want  it  all  by  word 
of  mouth." 

"Maddie,  when  I  say  how  long 
was  it,  I  mean  how  long  since  I 
came  back,  since  I  was  last  here." 

"  Gervase ! " 

"  I  have  not  gone  mad,  dear. 
I  have  only  had  a  long  talk  with 
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my  father,  and  had  the  earth  cut 
from  under  my  feet.  I  don't  know 
where  I  am  —  floundering  some- 
where in  mid-air." 

She  grasped  his  hand,  which 
was  holding  hers  in  a  loose  and 
languid  clasp,  tightly,  suddenly, 
and  said  in  a  quick,  almost  impera- 
tive tone,  "  You  are  here,  Gervase, 
by  my  side  —  tell  me  what  you 
mean." 

"  So  I  am,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  a  startled  air;  "a  very 
definite  place  which  nobody  but 
myself  has  any  right  to.  Thank 
you,  my  dearest,  for  recalling  me. 
I  will  tell  you — not  what  I,  but 
what  my  father  means." 

He  repeated  to  her  the  con- 
versation which  had  terminated 
only  half  an  hour  before — or  at 
least  the  gist  of  it — with  tolerable 
faithfulness.  He  scarcely,  per- 
haps, conveyed  to  her  mind  the 
sensation  of  astonishment  with 
which  it  had  burst  upon  his  own, 
that  to  his  father  he  was  not  all 
in  all,  or  the  possibility  which  had 
arisen  that  he  might  not  get 
everything  he  wanted.  He  per- 
haps a  little  slurred  over  these 
revelations,  but  he  said  enough  to 
reveal  to  her  that  his  father  had 
not  been  "  kind,"  that  the  con- 
versation had  not  been  a  pleasant 
one,  and  that  Gervase  for  the  mo- 
ment was  not  at  all  certain  what 
might  be  going  to  happen — that 
he  had,  in  short,  received  a  check, 
which  was  a  thing  to  which  her 
existence  as  well  as  his  recorded 
no  parallel.  Madeline  was  more 
surprised  than  alarmed. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "he  has 
always  calculated  on  having  you 
in  the  business.  I  don't  wonder 
that  he  was  disappointed;  even 
I,"  she  added  with  much  gravity, 
"  did  not  know  that  you  were  so 
set  against  it,  Gervase — I  wonder 
why?" 

"You  need  not  wonder,  Mad- 
eline. I  have  told  you  often  I 


loathe  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  is  not 
an  axiom  for  me.  And  I  think, 
perhaps,  I  hate  trade  more  since 
I  have  seen  it  on  the  other  side. 
They  don't  care  there  for  our  de- 
cent veils.  Profit  is  the  visible 
god.  The  means  by  which  they 
pursue  him  and  his  rites,  are  more 
candid  than  among  us.  It  was 
uncongenial  before  —  it  is  anti- 
pathetic now." 

"  And  yet  we  have  always  been 
business  people  since  we  were — 
anybody,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
think  we've  been  doing  wrong  all 
the  time  1  All  this  comes  of  trade 
— every  penny  we  have.  If  it  is  so 
bad  that  you  will  not  follow  it, 
shouldn't  we  give  up  all  that  we 
have  1  for  it  has  all  been  purchased 
in  the  same  way." 

This  speech  startled  Gervase  not 
a  little.  "  I  have  always  heard," 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  admiring 
dismay,  "  that  women  carried  a 
conclusion  further  than  men,  being 
less  artificial,  less  complicated " 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  praise  that 
means  contempt." 

"  Oh  no,  far  from  contempt ; 
but  I  don't  go  so  far.  I  think  the 
methods  of  trade  were  very  likely 
better  when  our  money  was  made. 
Our  grandfathers  did  things  in  a 
better  way.  They  did  not  make 
such  haste  to  be  rich — they  were 
honourable,  straightforward " 

"  Gervase ! " 

"  What  have  I  said  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  spoke  as  if  papa,  my 
father " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  thinking  of  my  own,  who  is 
as  honourable  a  man  as  any  one. 
But  only — they  don't  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  carry  that  into  trade, 
Madeline.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  I  oughtn't  to  say.  I 
suppose  they  don't  go  into  every 
detail.  They  leave  a  great  deal  to 
—clerks  and  people.  Every  trans- 
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action  is  not  carried  on  as  it  would 
be  between  two  men — of  the  same 
social  grade — under  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world.  I  don't  know  how  to 
explain  it.  I  don't  blame  my 
father;  but  I — couldn't  do  it.  I 
could  not  —  I  could  not.  You 
know  you  and  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  another  sort  of  a  way.  If 
that  is  what  they  meant,  they 
shouldn't  have  done  it." 

"  Done  what  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  given  themselves  the 
final  luxury  of  children  brought 
up  like — like  a  king's  sons.  My 
father  taunted  me  with  having 
everything  that  a  prince  could 
have  had  —  so  I  have  —  and  the 
feelings  too " 

"  Are  princes  so  much  supe- 
rior to  other  pe"ople  1 "  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile  almost  of  anger. 
She  was  more  faithful  to  her  caste 
than  he  had  ever  been,  priding 
herself  upon  being  a  merchant's 
daughter ;  although,  to  be  sure,  she 
knew  nothing  about  trade  —  no 
more  than  a  princess,  no  more 
than  her  lover  had  done. 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  said;  "but 
people  in  trade  do  strange  things 
— things  that  you  and  I  wouldn't 
do,  any  more  than  princes.  They 
don't  think  of  it.  It  is  not  dis- 
honesty, oh  no,  no — it  is  only — 
I  can't  condemn  my  father,  much 
less  yours ;  but  I  can't  do  as  they 
do — I  can't.  You  must  not  think  I 
have  been  hasty.  It's  impossible." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  She 
sat  with  her  head  averted,  star- 
ing into  the  fire,  as  people  are 
so  apt  to  do  when  they  want  en- 
lightenment. He  was  seated  on  a 
lower  seat  close  to  hers,  holding 
her  hand,  which  she  did  not  with- 
draw from  him.  His  mind  was  so 
full  of  what  he  was  saying,  and  of 
the  contrariety  and  new  discovery 
he  had  made  in  his  own  circum- 
stances, that  he  did  not  remark 
that  she  was  taking  his  revelation 
with  what  was  at  the  least  some 


uncertainty — not  throwing  herself 
into  it,  as  she  usually  did  into  his 
views. 

"Then  I  suppose,"  she  said 
slowly  at  last,  "  that  this  changes 
many  things — and  makes  the  fu- 
ture perhaps — different. " 

"Would  you  have  anticipated 
that?"  he  said  quickly.  "I  sup- 
pose then  I  must  be  a  fool,  for  I 
never  expected  him  to  mind." 

"  Gervase  !  how  could  he  help 
minding — after  looking  forward, 
ever  since  you  were  born,  to  hav- 
ing you  to  succeed  him,  to  leaving 
you — at  the  head  of  a  great  busi- 
ness?" 

"  You  seem  to  sympathise  with 
my  father,  Madeline,  more  than 
with  me." 

« I  do— a  little,"  said  Madeline. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  everybody  who 
is  disappointed.  I  don't  wonder 
if  he  was  vexed.  And  what  then 
are  you  going — to  do  ? " 

Gervase  laughed  aloud,  but  with 
a  little  discomfiture  in  his  voice. 
"  Just  what  my  father  said ;  and 
you  will  be  as  much  disgusted 
perhaps  as  he  was,  when  I  say, 
Nothing.  Why  should  I  do  any- 
thing. Listen  to  me,  Madeline, 
before  you  condemn  me.  This 
doing  something  is  a  modern  fad, 
just  like  all  the  others.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  who  must 
work  to  live.  Why  should  I  get 
in  their  way,  and  take  some  one's 
bread  out  of  his  mouth  ? " 

"  Gervase !  not  one  of  them 
could  take  your  place.  Not  one 
of  them  could  do  what  you  were 
wanted  to  do." 

"That  is  just  what  my  father 
said."  He  gave  vent  to  a  short 
laugh,  embarrassed  and  uneasy. 
"  You  ought  to  back  me  up,  or 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  This 
makes  it  all  the  harder  to  tell 
you — of  the  future,  as  you  said." 

"  Yes,  Gervase."  She  gave  the 
hand  that  held  hers  a  little  press- 
ure, a  touch  that  meant  much. 
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"  Well,"  he  cried,  with  a  burst 
of  wounded  feeling,  anxiety, 
doubt,  disappointment,  all  in  one, 
"that  is  just  what  gives  it  its 
sting.  'You  cannot  marry,'  he 
tells  me,  'on  your  boy's  allow- 
ance : '  which  means  that  I  am  to 
have  nothing  more  :  that  I  have  to 
offer  you — nothing !  not  the  kind 
of  life  that  you  have  been  living 
—  not  luxury  nor  beauty,  nor  — 
anything  we  have  thought  of. 
But  only  a  poor  man's  pittance 
— a  sort  of  starvation — a — noth- 
ing !  nothing  !  and  after  all  our 
dreams." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  little  press- 


ure again. 


Don't  be    extrava- 


gant,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  hesitate — if " 

"If  what?" 

"  If  there  was  any  need  for  it  ? " 
she  said. 

And  then  again  there  was  a 
pause.  This  time  it  was  he  who 
averted  his  head,  gazing  straight 
before  him  into  the  vacant  air, 
while  she  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
After  a  while  he  replied  in  a  cold 
constrained  tone,  —  "The  need  — 
exists  in  my  own  mind.  I  am 
very  unfortunate  not  to  be  able  to 
make  you  understand  it.  That 
takes  all  support  from  me.  But 
it  does  not  change  me.  There  is 
need — in  my  eyes."  He  paused 
again.  "  I  have  made  a  very 
bitter  discovery  already  to-night, 
that  my  father  is  guided  by  other 
sentiments  than  love  and  gener- 
osity to  his  only  child.  That  he 
wants  a  recompense — his  pound  of 
flesh." 

"  Oh,  Gervase,  don't  talk  of  it  so  ! 
— is  it  not  reasonable — his  only 
child?" 

"Yes,  his  only  child — that  is 
what  I  thought.  I  believed  he 
would  respect  the  scruples  he  has 
himself  had  me  trained  to.  I 
never  thought  it  was  an  affair  of 
bargaining  between  us.  And  now 


he  has  made  it  so,  and,  Madeline, 
you " 

"  Gervase  !  "  she  cried,  in  great 
trouble,  "  do  you  think  I  will  for- 
sake you  because  your  father  will 
not  give  you  what  you  expected  ? 
Oh  no,  no!  I  would  rather  have 
you  with  nothing  than  anybody 
else  with  the  whole  world  in  his 
hand.  Surely  you  know  that  well 
enough.  What  do  I  care  for  the 
luxury  and  all  that  ?  Why,  you 
know  I  have  often  said  there 
would  be  far  more  fun  in  being 
poorer,  in  doing  things  for  our- 
selves, contriving  and  patching  up 

like  the  people  in  books But 

one  may  have  one's  opinion  all  the 
same." 

"  And  that's  all  against  me,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  all 
against  you.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  what  you  say.  I 
always  thought  a  British  mer- 
chant   But  perhaps  the  times 

have  changed  since  that.  And  !• 
.  never  looked  on  business  with  that 
sort  of  eye  before.  I  am  glad," 
she  said  a  little  feebly,  with  an 
effort,  "  that  you  can  make — such 
a  sacrifice  —  for  your  conscience, 
Gervase." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  my  conscience,  Mad- 
eline." 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  but 
with  a  sudden  exclamation,  cried, 
"  I  foresee  we  shall  have  dread- 
ful trouble  !  I  suppose  you  have 
never  thought  of  my  father,  Ger- 
vase 1 " 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  dismay 
in  each  was  so  ludicrous  to  the 
other,  that  the  immediate  result 
was  one  of  those  fits  of  laughter 
in  which  many  a  moment  of  youth- 
ful despair  has  culminated.  "You 
look  such  a  picture  of  despair  !  " 
she  cried.  And  he  was  fain  to 
laugh  too,  though  with  a  deeply 
burdened  mind. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


As  Gervase  left  the  house  Mr 
Thursley  came  in,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  few  words  on  the  stairs, 
to  the  distant  sound  of  which 
Madeline  listened  with  consider- 
able anxiety.  Her  father  had  a 
position  in  the  matter  which  her 
lover  had  not  thought  of.  But 
she,  who  knew  him  better,  was 
very  well  aware  that  he  would 
permit  no  such  rash  marriage  as 
Gervase  suggested.  Mr  Thursley, 
like  his  class,  believed  in  money. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  the  vague 
hopes  of  romantic  youth  ;  and  how 
his  opinion  of  Gervase  would  be 
affected  by  the  young  man's  new 
resolution,  his  daughter  scarcely 
liked  to  inquire.  He  had  not  at 
any  time  entertained  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Gervase,  so  far  as  sense 
and  stability  went.  He  had  dis- 
approved his  education  wholly, 
•  though  he  had  himself  given  a 
sort  of  parallel  education  to  his 
own  child.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  it  did  not  matter  about  a 
woman,  but  that  a  man  should  be 
brought  up  to  his  business  with- 
out any  nonsense  about  it.  In 
all  likelihood,  had  he  possessed  a 
son,  he  would  have  yielded  like 
Mr  Burton  to  the  temptation  of 
giving  that  son  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  himself  the  pride  of 
knowing  that  no  gentleman's  son 
in  England  was  more  highly  train- 
ed. But  Mr  Thursley  had  not 
been  exposed  to  this  temptation, 
and  he  thought  he  would  have 
been  superior  to  it.  It  was  only 
half-a-dozen  words  which  passed 
between  him  and  his  intended 
son-in-law,  and  then  Madeline, 
breathless,  listened  to  his  heavy 
step  coming  up-stairs.  She  would 
have  to  tell  him  everything  that 
had  been  told  to  her — and  how 
would  he  take  it  1  Would  he  put 
his  veto  immediately  upon  the 


union  1  Would  he  forbid  her  to 
think  of  Gervase  more  1  This  was 
quite  possible,  Madeline  knew. 
Being  herself,  however,  a  young 
woman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  quite  indisposed  to  give  up 
the  will  which  had  been  so  care- 
fully developed  and  cultivated, 
she  also  knew  that  if  prohibition 
was  possible,  obedience  was  not, 
and  that  some  means  of  reconcil- 
ing matters  must  be  the  present 
aim  of  all  her  thoughts.  She  was 
far  from  having  any  rebellious 
inclination  to  defy  her  father. 
It  would  be  painful  to  her  even 
to  disobey  him ;  but  to  give  up 
her  own  life  and  future,  was  en- 
tirely out  of  any  reckoning  which 
this  girl  of  the  period  had  ever 
made.  At  the  same  time,  she 
neither  meant  to  defy  nor  to  vex 
her  father  if  she  could  help  it.  This 
is  an  age  of  compromises,  and  she 
did  not  fear  that  some  practicable 
arrangement,  some  way  of  man- 
aging matters,  might  be  attained. 

He  came  in  with  nothing  in  his 
face  from  which  his  mind  could 
be  divined,  looking  just  as  usual, 
having  come  back  from  that 
"  look-in  "  at  his  club,  which  was 
one  of  the  habits  of  his  widowed 
life,  formed  before  Madeline  had 
grown  up  to  bear  him  company. 
He  said  the  night  was  cold,  and 
gave  a  quite  unnecessary  poke  to 
the  blazing  fire,  and  sat  down  in 
his  usual  chair.  Not  till  he  had 
gone  through  all  these  manoeuvres 
and  stretched  out  his  long  limbs 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  enjoyment 
of  the  blaze,  did  he  speak.  "  You 
have  had  young  Burton  with  you 
again,  I  see,"  was  his  utterance 
when  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  papa.  I  had  no 
more  than  a  peep  of  him  before." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Thursley,  with 
a  laugh,  "  a  peep  of  him  would 
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have  sufficed  for  me.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  telling  you  all  about 
America  ? " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"Every  young  man  nowadays 
thinks  he  can  fathom  a  new  coun- 
try with  a  glance.  And  what 
did  he  think  of  the  Yankees, 
your  young  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  papa,  he  gives 
a  very  different  account  from  that 
of  the  old  rough  time  when  we 
thought  all  Americans  Yankees. 
Of  course  he  likes  some  things  and 
dislikes  others  —  as  one  does  in 
every  new  place." 

"  You're  all  so  deuced  philoso- 
phical nowadays — not  so  much  as 
a  good  honest  prejudice  to  be  met 
with,"  said  the  father.  "Well, 
and  any  more  ?  How  did  he  like 
their  business  ways  ? " 

"  From  what  I  could  glean,  not 
at  all,  papa ;  but  we  had  other 
things  to  talk  about." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure ;  other  things 
before  which  the  aspect  of  a  great 
country  dwindles  into  nothing." 

"  Not  that,"  said  Madeline,  fal- 
tering a  little,  "  but  of  course 
more  important  personally  to  our- 
selves." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  my  dear ; 
and  I  oughtn't  to  say  a  word.  Of 
course  it's  not  so  pleasant  to  me  as 
to  you ;  I  needn't  say  I'll  miss 
you,  —  neither  need  I  say  that 
nothing  could  make  me  stand  in 
your  way.  I  suppose  you've  been 
settling  everything1?" 

"  We  should  not  have  been  so 
hasty  in  any  circumstances,"  she 
said,  with  a  blush.  "But  as  it 
happens,  we  couldn't — settle  any- 
thing." 

"  Ah  !  how's  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  twill 
think,"  said  Madeline,  doubtfully. 
"I  am  a  little  disturbed  myself. 
Gervase  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  think  it  all  over." 

Her  father,  who  had  been  lying 
back  in  his  chair,  the  embodiment 


of  luxurious  repose,  in  the  glow  of 
the  firelight,  here  sat  up  abrupt- 
ly, with  a  start  of  indignation. 
"  What !  "  he  cried ;  "  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  fellow 
— has  thought  better  of " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Madeline, 
with  a  flush  of  mingled  shyness 
and  laughter, — "  papa,  don't  be 
ridiculous,  please.  What  could 
possibly  come  between  Gervase 
and  me?" 

He  grumbled,  and  roared  a  lit- 
tle, half  internally,  inarticulately, 
over  the  imagined  and  yet  scarcely 
imagined  insult.  "I  never  had 
your  confidence  in  him,  Maddie. 
Too  soft,  too  soft  altogether — no 
backbone.  Not  half  good  enough, 
not  half.  Well  —  what  had  he 
got  to  say?" 

"  He  has  had,  as  I  think,  papa, 
too  much  time  to  think  it  all  over ; 
and  the  conclusion  he  has  come  to 

is 1  don't  think  it  will  please 

you ;  and  naturally  it  has  not 
pleased  his  father." 

"  Out  with  it,  child  !  " 

"  He  can't  make  up  his  mind — 
he  can't  satisfy  his  conscience — to 
go  into  the  business,  papa." 

Mr  Thursley's  answer  was  a  long 
whistle  of  astonishment.  Words 
seemed  to  fail  him.  He  got  up 
and  stood  before  the  fire  till  the 
glare  scorched  him.  Then  he 
threw  himself  down  into  his  chair 
again ;  and  then,  finally,  in  tones 
half  of  laughter,  half  of  consterna- 
tion, "  Not  go  into  the  business ! 
And  what  objection  has  he  to  the 
business  ? "  he  said. 

Madeline  made  no  reply.  She 
had  not  yet  found  words  in  which 
to  excuse  her  lover,  and  though  her 
heart  rebelled  against  the  laugh, 
she  could  oppose  nothing  to  the 
astonishment,  the  half  dismay,  half 
irritation,  with  which  her  father 
spoke. 

"The  young  idiot,"  said  Mr 
Thursley;  "this  is  quarrelling 
with  his  bread  and  butter  with 
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a    vengeance.      And    what    does 
Burton  say?" 

"Mr  Burton,"  said  Madeline,  in 
subdued  tones,  "  is  very  angry, 
and  perhaps  that's  not  wonder- 
ful— 

"  Wonderful !  Why,  what  .else 
could  he  be?" 

"  And  says,  I  believe,  that  ex- 
cept his  present  allowance,  Gervase 
is  to  expect  nothing  more  from 
him." 

"  I  wonder  he  stops  at  that ! 
I'd  leave  him,  if  he  were  mine,  to 
try  how  he  liked  it — without  any 
allowance  at  all." 

"No,  papa;  I  am  sure  you 
would  not — after  training  him — 
in  a  way  that  was  sure  to  end 
like  this." 

"Well,  there's  something  in 
that,"  said  Mr  Thursley.  "Eton 
is  all  very  well — and  so,  no  doubt, 
is  Oxford — for  scholars  or  school- 
masters, or  people  who  have  no- 
thing to  do :  but  it  has  always 
been  my  maxim,  as  you  know, 
that  a  man  should  be  brought  up 
for  his  business.  It's  old  Burton 
that  is  the  biggest  fool  after  all." 

"Still,"  said  Madeline,  with  a 
little  impatience,  "  you  brought 
me  up  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  way." 

"  You  !  A  girl  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say,  my  dear ;  that  girls 
don't  count.  That's  not  what  I 
mean  at  all.  You're  a  very  great 
luxury,  Maddie,  the  greatest  luxury 
a  man  like  me  can  have.  Even 
to  hear  you  discharge  your  little 
arrows  at  business  men,  and  scorn 

business  ways " 

"I  never  do  that,"  she  cried, 
hastily.  "I  have  always  taught 
myself  to  think  that  a  British 
merchant — should  be  the  highest, 
the  most  honourable  kind  of  man." 
Her  father  laughed.  "  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  that's  a  little 
bit  high-flown,"  he  said.  "A 
British  merchant — as  you  say — is 


no  better  and  no  worse  than  other 
people.  But  even  your  high-falu- 
tin — and  even  your  little  sniffs 
and  scorns — are  a;  luxury  to  me. 
Not  in  a  man,  though — that  sort 
of  thing  won't  do  in  a  man.  A 
man  must  stick  to  his  business, 
make  the  most  of  it,  earn  money 
enough  to  indulge  his  wife  and  his 
daughters  to  the  top  of  their  bent, 
to  have  them  as  fine  as  they  can 
be  made,  little  savantes,  critics  of 
everything,  as  grand  in  their  way 
as  princesses.  The  women  like 
you,  my  dear;  and  the  men,  stiff 
old  remorseless  business  fellows 
like  myself,  letting  nothing  stand 
between  us  and  a  good  profit." 

"  Papa,  nothing  but  honour  and 
justice,  and  even  mercy." 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Well,  I  don't  say  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  as  some  do ;  but  as  for 
mercy,  that's  not  a  business-like 
quality,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  papa.  I  am 
sure  you  would  always  be  kind. 
Gervase  says  that  the  methods 
are  what  he  cannot  bear  —  that 
he  always  thought,  as  I  did, 
everything  was  high-minded  and 
honourable,  but  —  I  suppose  he 
must  have  found  out  things  :  and 
then  he  says  that,  on  the  other 
side,  profit,  mere  profit,  is  the  god. 
He  means  in  America,  of  course — 
and  to  make  money  the  only  end; 
not  in  your  way,  but  by  fair 
means — or  foul,  which  you  said 

some  people It   might   have 

been  different  with  Gervase  if  he 
had  known  only  your  methods, 
papa." 

This  Madeline  said,  partly  out 
of  a  true  and  genuine  faith  in  her 
father,  which  indeed  was  beyond 
question  ;  but  partly  also  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  to  make  him  believe 
that  in  his  dealings  her  lover  would 
have  found  nothing  but  honour. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there's  truth 
in  that.  I  don't  know  all  the  outs 
and  ins  of  Burton's  business. 
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There  may  be  things  in  it  which  a 
fanciful  young  man I've  point- 
ed out  to  you  before,  Maddie,  that 
Gervase  was  a  very  fanciful  young 
man,  with  no  end  of  whims  in  his 
head." 

"  "Whatever  he  is,  papa,"  said 
Madeline,  with  a  blush,  yet  a  proud 
erection  of  the  head,  "  it  is  certain 
that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  for  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr  Thursley, 
"  well,  well.  I  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it  before,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  anything  now.  But 
he  must  change  his  mind,  you 
know.  He's  done  it  frequently 
before.  He  must  just  have  to  do 
it  again.  My  daughter  is  not  go- 
ing to  marry  a  man  with  five  hun- 
dred a-year." 

To  this  Madeline  made  abso- 
lutely no  reply. 

"You  understand,"  said  Mr 
Thursley,  getting  up,  "  that  about 
that  there's  nothing  to  be  said. 
You  don't  leave  this  house  but  for 
a  house  as  good.  You  don't  go 
from  having  everything  your  own 
way  here,  to  pinching  and  scraping 
and  counting  your  pence  in  another 
man's  house.  Come,  Maddie,  you 
are  a  girl  of  sense,  and  you  must 
talk  sense  to  him.  What  would 
the  pair  of  you  luxurious  highly 
bred  young  people,  wanting  every- 
thing of  the  best,  what  could  you 
do  on  five  hundred  a-year  1 " 

"I  should  have  something  of  my 
own,  papa,"  she  said,  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

"Not  from  me,  Madeline.  I 
should  not  encourage  any  such 
venture  by  the  gift  of  a  sixpence. 
You  would  have  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  course,  which  your  wise 
aunt  left  you  to  make  ducks  and 
uYakes  with — if  you  have  not  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  it  already." 

"  I  have  done  only  what  Mr 
Mentore  has  advised  me  to  do." 

"  You're  safe  enough  in  old 
Mentore's  hands  ;  but  —  granted 


you  have  that — it  would  not  double 
your  husband's  large  income.  Nine 
hundred  a-year.  My  dear,  what 
would  you  do  upon  that,  Gervase 
and  you  ? " 

"  I  suppose,  papa,"  said  Ma- 
deline, "  there  are  thousands  to 
whom  it  would  be  wealth,  in  com- 
parison with  those  to  whom  it  is 
poverty." 

"What  does  that  matter1?"  he 
cried.  "  What  does  any  general 
rule  matter  1  You  are  individuals, 
Gervase  and  you  ;  and  to  you  it 
would  be  poverty.  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  marry  my  daughter  to  a 
man  who  has  only  five  hundred 
a-year,  and  no  prospect  of  any 
more." 

"  Papa,"  said  Madeline,  timidly, 
"  his  father — would  not  shut  him 
out  for  ever.  He  must  be  his 
heir." 

"  And  so  must  you  be  my  heir," 
said  Mr  Thursley.  "  Do  you 
think  it  safe  to  calculate  on  that  1 
I  may  not  die  for  the  next  twenty 
years." 

"  Papa  !  "  cried  Madeline.  "  Fa- 
ther/" with  quick-springing  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  You  wouldn't 
grudge  me  a  day  of  it.  But 
Burton  is  no  older  than  I  am  ; 
and  to  wait  twenty  years  for  dead 
men's  shoes  is  not  enlivening. 
Perhaps,  by  the  way,  there  is 
something  else  your  young  man 
means  to  do,"  he  added,  pausing 
on  his  way  to  the  door.  "  Per- 
haps he  has  other  plans.  He  may 
be  going  to  make  his  fortune  in 
some  other  way  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Madeline, 
with  some  embarrassment.  She 
would  not  pour  forth  the  full 
measure  of  Gervase's  iniquity  all 
at  once.  His  conclusion  that  it 
was  his  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  to  do  nothing,  had  been 
bewildering  enough  to  herself. 
She  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  lay  bare  before  her  father  that 
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strange  determination,  which  was 
so  exceedingly  confusing  even  to 
her  own  intelligence. 

"  He  may  mean  to  paint  a  great 
picture  like  Millais,  or  get  a 
£20,000  cheque  for  a  book  like 
Macaulay,"  said  Mr  Thursley, 
with  contempt  in  his  voice. 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  cried  Ma- 
deline, "  that  even  if  he  were  bent 
upon  writing  books  or  painting 
pictures,  he  would  never  say  that. 
Papa,"  she  added  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  you  have  so  much  sense 
and  understanding " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  am 
glad  to  have  your  good  opinion." 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me.  Papa, 
if  you  were  to  speak  to  Gervase." 

"  I    don't   believe   in  speaking, 


Madeline  —  especially  to  young 
men." 

"To  his  father  then  —  to  Mr 
Burton.  If  you  were  to  speak  to 
him — to  suggest  something.  Surely 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  way. 
If  Gervase  were  made  to  consider  \ 
if  he  were  shown  things  as  they 
are ;  if  Mr  Burton  would  per- 
haps find  some  means Papa, 

I  don't  know  what  to  suggest ; 
but  you  know.  All  might  be  set 
right,  I  am  sure,  if  you  would  but 
find  a  compromise." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  can't  have 
you  cry,  that's  clear,"  he  said, 
kissing  her.  "  Good  night,  Mad- 
eline, and  go  to  bed.  I'll  think 
what  I  can  do.  It  can't  just  rest 
here." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of 
next  day  that  Madeline  and  Ger- 
vase met  again.  She  had  spent  a 
very  anxious  morning.  Her  father 
had  made  no  reference  at  break- 
fast to  the  question  which  was  of 
so  much  moment  to  her,  though 
he  had  gone  out  with  a  nod  and  a 
look  of  intelligence  which  brought 
the  blood  rushing  back  to  her  heart. 
Madeline  was  under  no  particular 
illusion  about  her  father.  She  had 
not  the  confidence  of  some  chil- 
dren, that  everything  was  safe 
which  was  in  his  hands.  She  be- 
lieved that  he  would  do  for  her 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  best ; 
but  she  was  not  entirely  certain 
that  it  would  be  the  best,  as  some 
happy  idealists  are.  She  would 
rather,  indeed,  have  made  sure  of 
having  her  own  way  than  his. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
little  doubt  that  it  was  an  advan- 
tage to  have  her  father  actively 
interfering.  He  would  not  do 
anything  unkind.  He  would  not 
let  her  be  disappointed,  if  he  could 


help  it.  Though  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  all  things  go 
well  without  his  interference,  yet, 
things  having  gone  wrong,  his  in- 
terference was  more  likely  than 
any  other  to  be  of  use.  This  was 
not  a  very  assured  and  stable  com- 
fort, and  yet  it  was  a  comfort  in 
its  way. 

But  she  was  very  anxious  all 
the  morning.  She  was  anxious, 
expecting  Gervase  every  moment  to 
rush  in,  to  bring  her  the  report  of 
some  further  interview  not  more 
satisfactory  with  his  father.  When 
Gervase  did  not  come  she  became 
only  more  anxious,  thinking  of 
him  as  perhaps  summoned  to  some 
solemn  conference  with  the  two 
fathers,  and  impatient  under  their 
admonitions.  He  would  almost 
certainly  be  impatient.  They 
would  sneer  at  him  in  a  way  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for'  his 
quick  temper  to  bear.  They  would 
goad  him  with  little  taunts,  such 
as  they  were  both  so  capable  of 
employing,  and  which  they  would 
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declare  meant  nothing  except  in 
the  boy's  fancy,  after  they  had 
nearly  made  him  crazy  with  them. 
Oh  why  are  fathers  and  parents 
generally  so  hard,  so  mocking  and 
taunting,  and  children  so  suscep- 
tible? She  thought  that  she  her- 
self (in  reality  the  most  tenderly 
guarded  of  daughters)  was  almost 
invulnerable  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
knowing  how  to  take  it — but  Ger- 
vase !  So  that  Madeline  grew 
more  and  more  anxious  as  the 
hours  went  on,  not  knowing  what 
to  think. 

It  was  not  till  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  that  Gervase  came. 
She  had  pictured  him  in  so  many 
aspects  of  excitement — angry,  har- 
assed, exasperated,  impatient,  de- 
spairing—  that  it  was  almost  a 
disappointment  to  her  to  see  him 
walk  in  very  much  like  himself — 
a  little  more  grave  than  usual  per- 
haps, but  perfectly  self-possessed 
and  calm.  He  even  paused  to 
speak  to  the  elderly  visitor  with 
whom  she  was  hurriedly  shaking 
hands,  anxious  only  to  get  her 
away.  Gervase  said  to  Mrs 
Brown  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
her,  and  asked  for  her  sons  and 
her  daughters,  companions  of  his 
childhood,  while  Madeline  stood 
tingling,  not  knowing  how  to 
bear  the  suspense.  He  walked 
down  to  the  door  with  that  old 
woman  !  leaving  her  almost  beside 
herself  with  desire  to  know  what 
had  happened.  He  came  up-stairs 
again  in  quite  a  leisurely  way,  not 
taking  three  steps  at  a  time  as 
she  had  seen  him  do,  "Well?" 
she  said,  meeting  him  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

It  was  true  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
room,  but  he  did  not  satisfy  her 
anxiety.  "  Well  ? "  he  said.  "  No, 
I  don't  think  it  is  well,  nor  ill 
either,  perhaps;  it  is  nothing — it 
is  a  compromise." 


"But,  Gervase,  in  the  state 
things  had  got  to,  that  is  well," 
she  cried,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"the  best  we  could  hope  for. 
Was  it  papa?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Madeline. 
He  is  in  it  somehow,  but  in  what 
way  I  don't  exactly  know.  I 
think  my  father  had  determined 
upon  it  before  he  appeared." 

He  had  led  her  to  her  seat,  and 
placed  her  in  it,  and  seated  him- 
self beside  her  j  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  desire  to  say 
more. 

"  You  forget  you  have  not  told 
me  what  it  is,  Gervase." 

"  No ;  I  feel  as  if  it  were  mere 
aggravation,  without  any  meaning 
in  it.  I  am  to  be  sent  away 
again." 

"To  be  sent  away!" 

She,  too,  felt  as  if  it  did  not 
much  matter  what  the  new  ar- 
rangement was. 

"Not,  as  before,  for  mere  ex- 
perience' sake.  This  time  I  have 
got  a  definite  piece  of  work  to  do. 
They  say  I  need  not  be  more  than 
three  months  gone." 

"Three  months!"  She  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  full  of  dismay, 
and  he  returned  the  gaze  with  the 
blank  look  of  a  discouraged  cer- 
tainty beyond  appeal. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  it's  a  poor 
thing  to  have  to  accept,  after  all 
we've  been  thinking  of.  But,  I 
suppose,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
whether  we  like  or  not." 

"  It  could  not  be  papa  ! "  cried 
Madeline,  with  tears  springing  to 
her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  tell ;  I  think  my  father 
had  decided  upon  it  before.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  test  whether  I 
have  really  scruples  (which  they 
laugh  at),  or  am  merely  idle,  which 
is  what  they  believe.  I  tell  them 
to  take  the  worst  view — to  say  I 
am  merely  idle.  I  am,  for  that 
matter." 
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"  No,  Gervase ;  not  if  you  had 
worthy  work  to  do " 

"What  is  worthy  work?  I 
don't  want  to  work  at  all.  It  is 
perfectly  true  :  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  be  idle ;  but  that  is  what  they 
don't  understand,  nor  you  either, 
Madeline.  I  can  find  a  thousand 
things  to  do  which  are  not  work, 
but  which  occupy  me.  I  ought 
not  to  do  anything  else  if  I  am 
to  fulfil  my  role  of  a  rich  man's 
son." 

"  Gervase,  I  know  what  you 
mean ;  but  it  sounds  a  little  fan- 
tastic, don't  you  think — at  least 
to  their  ears  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  ;  they  are  of  their 
generation,  and  we  are  of  ours," 
said  the  young  man.  He  was  not 
proud,  not  to  call  proud,  though 
he  was  conscious  of  occupying 
a  higher  standing  -  ground  than 
"  they  "  did.  "  They  "  were  the 
parents  —  the  older  set  —  whose 
views  were  exploded,  and  their 
prejudices  old  -  fashioned  ;  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  both  these 
young  people  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  respect.  After  a  little 
interval  he  began  to  tell  her  what 
his  mission  was  to  be.  The  house 
had  certain  property  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  for  many  years 
no  profit  had  been  obtained.  This 
was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  into  which  the  islands 
had  fallen ;  but  partly  also  be- 
cause Mr  Burton  himself  had 
never  had  the  time  to  look  into 
the  matter,  to  set  things  right  on 
the  spot,  which  it  appeared  was 
the  right  way.  To  get  a  proper 
account  of  all  that  the  respective 
agents  —  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  each  falling  back  into 
his  predecessor's  ways— had  been 
doing  ;  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  the  property  :  how  much  its 
value  had  deteriorated,  whether 
it  was  now  really  worth  anything 
at  all  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 


of  view,  was  to  be  the  mission  of 
Gervase.  The  most  high-minded 
could  not  say  of  it  that  it  was 
an  unworthy  mission  —  nor  could 
he  deny  that  it  was  one  which 
his  father's  son  was  better  quali- 
fied for  than  any  stranger.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  a 
test  of  his  real  mettle.  If  he  did 
this  well,  why  then,  his  father 
would  yield  a  point,  and  his  al- 
lowance at  least  be  so  far  increased 
as  to  permit  the  young  people  to 
marry.  And  perhaps  the  pleasure 
of  definite  work,  of  accomplishing^ 
something  which  really  wanted  to 
be  done  —  of  sounding  his  own 
capabilities  —  might  change  his 
ideas  about  work  altogether. 
This  was  perhaps  what  "  they " 
most  hoped.  And  Madeline  hoped 
it  too,  though  she  said  nothing, 
and  though  Gervase  smiled  a  little 
at  the  idea  of  a  well-considered 
decision  of  his  own  being  so  lightly 
done  away  with.  They  talked 
each  other  finally  into  a  certain 
acceptance  of  this  mission — find- 
ing that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
thing  rather  fine  than  otherwise, 
to  go  off  like  an  adventurer  prince 
to  recover  the  almost  lapsed  ter- 
ritory and  emancipated  subjects. 
"  You  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
new  light  upon  the  subject  of 
emancipation,"  Madeline  said  :  "  if 
you  could  only  find  some  means  of 
rehabilitating  poor  Quashee,  Ger- 
vase !  and  making  him  a  human 
possibility  again."  "  There  is  no 
doubt  great  need  of  some  indepen- 
dent opinion  on  that  subject," 
Gervase  replied.  This  was  a  won- 
derful comfort  to  them,  after  they 
had  fully  familiarised  their  minds 
with  the  idea  of  a  new  separation 
— which  was  hard,  after  having 
so  long  believed  that  Gervase;s 
American  expedition  was  to  be 
the  last,  and  that  their  marriage 
was  to  follow  immediately  on  his 
return.  Though  they  were  so  su- 
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perior  in  many  respects,  they  were 
in  others  just  like  any  other  young 
couple  suddenly  checked  in  the 
midst  of  their  hopes,  and  thrown 
back  upon  the  indefinite.  It  was 
very  hard,  after  settling  to  what 
enchanted  places  they  were  to  go 
together  hand  in  hand  as  soon  as 
their  wedding  was  over,  to  un- 
clasp their  hands  and  consent  to 
part.  For  three  months  !  Three 
months  is  not  a  very  long  time ; 
but  when  once  a  parting  has  been 
made,  who  can  tell  when  and  how 
it  is  to  end  *?  Delays  come  in  so 
easily,  so  inevitably,  when  there 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and 
sea  between  two  people  who  love 
each  other.  After  they  had  freed 
themselves  for  a  moment  from  the 
immediate  burden  in  that  little 
outburst  about  emancipation  and 
Quashee,  they  sat  and  looked  at 
each  other  again  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  Must  it  be,  Gervase  1  Must 
it  be?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  he  said,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  Our  last  trial,  Ma- 
deline." 

"  Oh,  how  can  anybody  tell  if 
it  will  be  our  last  trial  1  I  thought 
so  when  you  went  to  America, 
though  that  was  no  test  or  task, 
but  only  pleasure." 

"  If  we  parted  bravely  for  no- 
thing at  all  then,"  he  said, — "for 
there  was  no  motive — and  I  can't 
think  why  I  went  and  left  you, 
not  being  forced  to  do  it,  —  we 
must  try  and  part  all  the  more 
bravely  for  a  real  motive  now." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  break  down ; 
you  need  not  fear  for  me.  But  it 
is  hard,  Gervase." 

"  The  only  comfort  is,  that  when 
they  have  exacted  this,  there  is 
nothing  more  for  them  to  do." 

"Oh,  they'll  find  something!" 
Madeline  cried :  and  then  her  heart 
smote  her  for  her  father,  who  was 
always  so  kind.  "Papa  will  al- 
ways stand  our  friend,"  she  said. 
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It  was  his  turn  now  to  shake 
his  head.  He  did  not  think  her 
father  had  been  kind,  any  more 
than  his  own.  They  had  laid 
their  heads  together ;  they  had 
not  cared  for  crushing  the  hearts 
of  their  children.  Granting,  as 
Gervase  did,  that  it  is  only  young 
hearts  that  can  feel,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fathers  in  tearing  him  from 
Madeline,  in  separating  the  two 
who  ought  to  have  been  made 
one,  had  something  in  it  wellnigh 
diabolical.  He  forgot  that  they 
had  been  sundered  before  at  their 
own  will  and  for  pleasure  merely, 
without  any  idea  of  duty.  His 
American  expedition  had  not  pre- 
tended to  any  elevated  motive. 
He  had  gone  because  he  wanted  to 
go,  and  Madeline  had  quietly  en- 
couraged him  so  to  do ;  but  there 
had  been  no  suggestion  of  diaboli- 
cal ingenuity  or  of  tragical  feeling. 
Now  it  was  all  different.  The 
two  fathers  had  laid  their  heads 
together.  They  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  younger  pair. 

"  Is  it  to  be  soon  1 "  asked  Ma- 
deline. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  he 
replied.  "  The  sooner  I  am  gone, 
the  sooner  I  shall  be  back  again. 
Three  months  is  not  so  very  long 
after  all.  I  shall  be  back  soon 
after  the  New  Year." 

"  Another  Christmas  without 
you,"  she  said,  a  tear  dropping 
from  her  eyelashes.  Last  Christ- 
mas it  was  she  who  had  been 
away  on  the  Riviera  enjoying  a 
relief  from  the  wintry  greyness  of 
London.  They  had  not  thought 
of  upbraiding  each  other  with 
these  absences.  But  everything 
was  different  now. 

"It  will  not  be  a  very  merry 
Christmas  for  me,"  he  said. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that 

comforts  me,"  said  Madeline :  "that 

you    must    clear   this    subject   up 

—  about    the     negroes,     Gervase. 
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Coming  to  it  quite  clear-headed, 
quite  impartial — without  any  pre- 
judice or  parti  pris " 

"Well,  there  is  something  in 
that,"  he  said. 

"And  if  the  sacrifice  of  our 
happiness  should  contribute  to 
other  people's  wellbeing  —  one 
could  bear  it — better 

"Not  the  sacrifice,  darling — 
only  the  postponement,  —  if  it 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  not  all  the 
Quashees  in  the  world  could  con- 
sole me, — say  postponed." 

"  Well,  postponed  —  but  one 
never  knows  what  postponement 
may  bring.  A  thousand  things 
may  happen.  Oh,  forgive  me, 
Gervase !  I  am  silly  and  super- 
stitious." 

"  Have  you  been  dreaming  any 
dreams  or  seeing  any  visions  1 " 

"No,  no — it's  only — silliness," 
said  Madeline,  hiding  her  tears 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  contra- 
diction to  which  they  were  so 
unaccustomed  was  very  bitter  to 
them.  It  was  so  strange,  that 
they  should  want  something  very 
much,  and  not  get  it,  but  only 
disappointment  and  separation  in 
its  stead. 

Mr  Thursley  came  in  with  a 
certain  air  of  having  done  well,  in 
the  evening.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"don't  you  think  I've  managed 
famously  for  you  1  Gervase  has 
only  to  give  himself  a  little  trouble 
to  make  a  very  good  thing  of  this 
West  Indian  business.  I've  reason 
to  believe  it  is  not  at  all  so  bad  a 
business  as  most  of  those  Jamaica 


affairs  have  been.  If  he  winds  it 
up  judiciously  and  sells  it  well, 
there  will  be  a  very  pretty  balance 
to  bring  home  ;  and  between  you 
and  me,  Maddie,  it's  all  for  him- 
self —  for  him  and  you.  What ! 
crying  1  and  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  child,  what  are  you  cry- 
ing about?" 

"Do  you  think  it  is  nothing, 
papa,"  cried  Madeline,  flashing 
upon  him  through  the  tears  that 
stood  like  dew  on  her  eyelashes, 
"to  separate  us  again  —  to  take 
him  away  1  For  three  months." 

"  God  bless  me  ! "  cried  the 
astonished  man.  "  Is  this  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me,  after  what  I've 
done  *? " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  may 
have  done.  He  thought  his  father 
had  determined  on  it  before  you 
came  in.  But  it  is  hard  to  be 
separated  just  when  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  always  to- 
gether. And  to  send  Gervase 
away  on  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"On  a  wild-goose  chase!"  he 
repeated  with  dismay.  "  I  should 
have  thought  you  -would  have  been 
delighted  with  such  an  opportunity 
of  doing  some  good  work." 

"When  all  he  is  allowed  to 
think  of,  is  how  he  is  to  get  the 
most  money,  and  make  the  best 
bargain  !  "  she  cried. 

Poor  Mr  Thursley  felt  very 
small  after  this  taking  down.  He 
thought  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  young 
ones  to  themselves,  to  do  what 
seemed  good  in  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  v. 


Gervase  Burton  soon  discovered 
that  to  get  home  in  three  months 
was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  He 
had  calculated  without  his  West 
Indies.  He  did  not  know  the 
ways  of  that  much  -  delaying,  far 
niente,  tropical  place.  Half-a- 


dozen  times,  when  he  thought 
that  he  had  completed  all  his 
arrangements,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  to  begin  from  the  very  be- 
ginning again.  The  three  months 
grew  into  six.  The  height  of 
the  tropical  summer  was  reached, 
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but  still  he  did  not  get  away.  At 
the  last  moment  he  had  to  put  off 
his  departure  for  two  different 
mails.  At  last  he  really  did  con- 
clude all  his  business,  and  in  a 
moderately  successful  way.  The 
Burton  plantation  had  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  few  successful 
ones;  and  its  affairs  were  pulled 
out  of  confusion  and  established 
on  a  better  footing,  and  every- 
thing wound  up,  before  the  young 
man  could  complete  the  sale  which 
was  the  crown  of  his  efforts.  He 
did  so  successfully  at  last  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and,  with  the 
values  which  he  had  received  in 
payment  of  the  estate  safely  dis- 
posed of,  part  of  them  to  be  re- 
mitted to  London,  part  carried 
with  him,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  his  place  in  the  mail- 
steamer.  His  correspondence  had 
been  interrupted  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  this,  successive  de- 
lays having  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  his  letters  regularly 
as  at  first ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
with  a  double  eagerness  for  home, 
as  knowing  very  imperfectly  what 
might  be  going  on  there,  that  he 
set  out  at  last. 

His  chief  correspondent  during 
this  period  of  exile,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  had  been  Madeline.  His 
father  had  written  from  time  to 
time  \  but  Mr  Burton  did  not  pre- 
tend to  keep  up  anything  beyond 
a  business  correspondence.  His 
first  communication  had  informed 
Gervase  that  he  had  taken  his 
advice  and  made  young  Wick- 
ham  a  partner  in  the  house,  an 
intimation  which  had  a  curious 
effect  upon  the  young  man.  By 
some  extraordinary  inconsistency 
he  did  not  like  it  !  It  made  his 
heart  beat  in  his  breast  uneasily, 
with  a  sensation  almost  of  pain. 
He  thought  instinctively  of  what 
Madeline  had  said  that  the  vacant 
place  was  not  for  the  first  comer, 
it  was  for  himself  and  no  other. 


He  had  rejected  it,  and  he  had 
advised  that  Wickham  should 
have  it ;  but  when  it  was  done 
according  to  his  advice,  he  was  not 
pleased.  These  contradictions  of 
nature  are  ridiculous,  but  still 
they  happen  from  time  to  time. 
After  that  he  heard  little  from  his 
father,  and,  with  unfounded  acri- 
mony, set  this  down  to  Wickham's 
influence,  —  Wickham,  who  had 
always  been  almost  servile  in 
devotion  to  him,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  was  quite  aware  to  whom 
he  owed  his  elevation. 

Madeline's  letters  were  always 
regular  by  every  mail  —  always 
long,  always  sweet,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  consolation  and  news, 
and  all  .  the  comforting  details 
which  a  woman's  letters,  but  sel- 
dom a  man's,  supplies.  He  did  not 
really  require  any  other  corre- 
spondent so  long  as  he  had  Mad- 
eline to  set  everything  before  him. 
But  for  two  or  three  mails  even 
her  letters  had  failed.  She  had 
thought  him  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land while  he  was  still  delayed  in 
Jamaica ;  and  though  he  had  let 
them  know  by  telegraph  of  his 
detention,  he  could  not  get  the 
letters  which  had  not  been  written. 
He  started,  therefore,  at  least 
three  weeks  behind  the  current 
news  of  home. 

Everything  went  well  on  the 
homeward  voyage  until  after  the 
steamer  had  made  its  last  stop 
among  the  island  ports,  and  had 
at  last  set  out  on  the  full  Atlan- 
tic, with  nothing  between  it  and 
England  save  the  wastes  of  the 
ocean.  The  passengers  had  all 
provided  themselves  with  the 
latest  papers — chief  among  them 
those  just  arrived  by  the  mail- 
steamer  from  home  —  when  they 
made  this  last  call  on  their  home- 
ward-bound voyage.  Gervase  had 
his  handful  of  papers  like  all  the 
rest,  and  was  reading  them  with 
devotion — the  politics,  the  discus- 
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sions,  the  literature,  the  books, 
amid  which  he  hoped  to  be  in  a 
few  days  more.  There  were  other 
portions  of  the  news  upon  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  look  with  so 
much  interest,  or  hurried  over 
with  a  glance. 

"I  say,  Burton,"  said  a  fellow- 
passenger,  "is  this  any  relation 
of  yours  1 "  looking  up  from  the 
paper  he  was  reading. 

"Eh1?  What  is  it?"  Gervase 
asked,  half  hearing.  The  passen- 
ger cast  a  hurried  glance  down 
the  page  and  then  said  hastily — 
~,, "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I 
see  it  can't  be ; "  and  presently 
hurried  away,  carrying  his  paper 
with  him. 

Gervase  did  not  give  much  im- 
portance to  this  quickly  stifled 
query ;  but  when  another  gentle- 
man on  board  whom  he  knew  ap- 
proached him  a  little  later  on,  and 
asked,  with  an  exceedingly  grave 
face,  when  he  had  last  heard  from 
his  father,  a  sudden  alarm  sprang 
up  in  his  mind. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  for  some 
weeks,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had  to 
put  off  sailing  for  mail  after  mail 
before  I  could  get  my  business 
done." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  then 
you  have  had  no  news  1 " 

"  What  is  wrong  with  my 
father  1 "  cried  Gervase.  "  I  see 
you  know  something.  Is  he  ill  ? " 

"I  hope  not;  I  hope  not  in- 
deed. But  I  know  absolutely 
nothing,"  his  old  friend  said. 

These  words  made  Gervase  per- 
fectly sure  that  something  was 
known,  something  which  he  did 
not  know;  and  it  was  then  he 
remembered  the  careless  exclama- 
tion of  the  other,  "Can  this  be 
any  relation  of  yours  1 "  There 
must  evidently  be  some  record  of 
trouble  in  the  papers  which  no- 
body would  venture  to  tell  him. 
He  hurried  to  the  cabin  and  found 
a  group  there  gathered  round  one 


who  seemed  expounding  the  mat- 
ter to  them.  "I  believe  his  son 
would  not  enter  the  office,  so  he 
was  forced  to  take  another  part- 
ner— who  seems  to  have  brought 
him  to  ruin." 

"Is  it  the  languid  young  man 
who  is  here  1 "  asked  another. 

"  Hush  !  don't  let  everybody 
hear,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  I 
don't  believe  he  knows." 

Gervase  did  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions, but  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  papers  in  silence.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  something 
there  which  concerned  him  deeply. 
He  carried  them  off  to  his  own 
cabin,  where  he  could  be  alone ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  find  the  particulars  he 
sought.  At  last  he  found  them. 
"  Great  Panic  in  the  City — Failure 
of  the  old-established  firm  of  Bur- 
ton, Baber,  &  Company."  Some- 
thing suddenly  lighted  up  in  Ger- 
vase's  veins  which  he  had  never  felt 
before — the  fire  of  the  commercial 
blood.  The  word  "  failure  "  seemed 
to  strike  him  like  a  blow.  He  de- 
voured every  word.  All  his  old 
affectation  of  taking  no  interest 
in  the  business  news,  of  avoiding 
the  money  article  —  what  dismal 
affectation  he  felt.it  in  this  sudden 
blaze  of  enlightenment !  Failure  ! 
— bankruptcy  !  Heaven  above  ! 
what  idiocy  !  what  childish  folly  ! 
And  now  what  horror  and  shame  ! 
He  turned  from  one  paper  to 
another,  reading  everything.  Re- 
cent speculations,  for  which  a 
new  partner  was  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  responsible,  changing  the 
character  of  the  business,  and 
the  downfall  of  certain  firms 
with  which  Messrs  Burton,  Baber, 
&  Co.  were  connected,  were  given 
as  the  causes  of  the  bankruptcy, 
which  had  taken  everybody  by 
surprise  and  filled  the  City  with 
dismay.  So  respectable  a  firm  ;  a 
name  so  well  known  and  honoured. 
The  catastrophe  had  sent  a  thrill 
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through  the  whole  mercantile  com- 
munity. And  then  there  were 
calculations  as  to  the  firm's  power 
of  meeting  its  engagements.  Put- 
ing  one  thing  with  another,  Mr 
Burton's  well-known  wealth  and 
the  fact  that  the  embarrassments 
were  of  very  recent  origin,  one  paper 
ventured  to  believe  that  the  credi- 
tors would  lose  but  little;  while 
another  stated  even  the  possible 
amount  of  the  composition — 15s. 
'  in  the  pound  at  the  least,  for  Mr 
Burton  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  give  up  everything. 
All  this  Gervase  read  like  a  man 
in  a  dream.  To  think  that  it 
should  be  his  father,  his  house,  his 
honour,  which  were  thus  being  dis- 
cussed, and  he  to  know  nothing ! 
To  think  that  such  trouble  should 
overcome  his  family  and  he  be  far 
away,  unable  to  give  any  help ! 
And  the  horror  of  knowing  noth- 
ing, of  having  received  no  warn- 
ing, of  being,  as  it  were,  left  out 
altogether,  affected  Gervase  as 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  Those  mails  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  miss,  one  after 
another ;  the  long  interval  which 
now  separated  him  from  all  know- 
ledge of  his  home  ;  the  apparent 
blank  of  silence  which  had  fallen 
even  between  him  and  Madeline, 
and  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  connect  in  some  way 
with  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen his  family,  seemed  at  once  to 
paralyse  and  to  madden.  And  he 
could  not  quicken  the  pace  of  the 
ship,  which  was  exposed  to  all  the 
exasperating  delays  of  wind  and 
tide  ;  nor  lessen  the  breadth  of  the 
pathless  sea,  which  lay  blank  be- 
tween him  and  those  who  needed 
him.  In  one  only  of  the  news- 
papers was  there  any  reference 
made  to  Mr  Burton's  son,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  the  West  Indies 
on  the  business  of  the  firm,  but 
who  was  not  spoken  of  as  likely 
to  affect  its  fortunes,  one  way  or 


other.  He  was  left  out  of  all  the 
calculations — an  individual  of  no 
practical  importance.  And  Wick- 
ham,  the  man  whom  his  father 
had  taken  in  at  his  suggestion, 
the  interloper  put  in  his  place, 
supplanting  the  son  of  the  house 
(Gervase  did  not  reflect  by  what 
astonishing  breaches  of  all  logic 
and  unconscious  perversions  of  fact 
he  thus  brought  himself  to  describe 
Wickham)  —  it  was  he  who  had 
ruined  and  dishonoured  the  house 
that  had  bred  him,  sheltered  him, 
raised  him  to  the  highest  trust. 
And  whose  fault  was  it?  that  of 
Gervase,  and  no  other;  in  all  things 
it  was  he  who  was  to  blame. 

How  to  endure  the  long  hours, 
the  long  days  at  sea,  the  succes- 
sion of  meals  and  promenades 
about  the  deck,  and  talks  and 
foolish  jestings  and  laughter  !  He 
could  not  shut  himself  up  entirely 
from  the  intercourse  which  on  ship- 
board it  is  so  difficult  to  escape; 
but  the  crackling  o'f  thorns  under 
the  pot  would  not  have  been  half 
so  vain,  as  the  foolish,  vague  con- 
versation about  nothing,  the  feeble 
pleasantries  at  which  everybody 
laughed,  seemed  to  Gervase.  The 
flirtations  and  the  love-making, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  certain 
amused  interest,  seemed  now  to 
carry  personal  offence  to  him.  He 
was  interested  in  nothing  but  the 
record  of  the  sailing — how  many 
knots  had  been  done  each  day,  how 
many  more  days  must  elapse  before 
their  arrival.  The  progress  over 
those  blank  illimitable  wastes  is  so 
difficult  to  realise,  every  day  seem- 
ing like  yesterday  ;  no  difference 
in  the  weltering  waters,  no  new 
feature  to  show  that  there  is  any 
real  advance,  the  turn  of  a  wheel 
nearer  home.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  of  his  father  alone  Gervase 
thought  at  first,  with  an  aching 
anxiety  to  be  with  him,  and  a 
fever  of  alarm  as  to  the  effect  that 
downfall,  so  unexpected,  and,  as 
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his  son  was  sure,  undeserved,  would 
have  upon  him.  "Would  it  kill 
him,  either  body  or  mind?  break 
his  heart,  shatter  his  health,  move 
him  with  some  wild,  horrible  im- 
pulse of  despair?  Or  would  it 
undermine  and  break  down  the 
mind,  and  turn  the  clear-headed 
man  of  business  into  imbecility 
and  mental  ruin  1  It  might  have 
killed  him,  it  might  have  driven 
him  mad.  Oh  for  the  length  of 
the  days  and  the  slowness  of  any 
mortal  voyage,  whether  by  land 
or  sea ! 

Afterwards,  however,  Gervase 
had  some  thoughts  of  himself  and 
his  loss  breaking  in.  He  thought 
of  Madeline,  who  was  silent,  who 
in  this  moment  of  trouble  could 
not  stand  by  him,  with  at  first  an 
unreasonable  sense  of  desertion, 
though  he  knew  very  well  all  the 
time  that  she  had  not  deserted 
him ;  and  then  he  thought  of  the 
consolation  it  would  be  only  to 
get  a  sight  of  her,  only  to  hear 
her  voice,  and  that  she  would 
never  forsake  him  ;  and  then 
finally,  with  a  leap  of  his  heart, 
to  meet  a  great  exciting  danger, 
of  her  father.  What  would  his 
attitude  be  ?  Could  he  be  expect- 
ed for  a  moment  to  receive  a  man 
who  was  really  penniless  1  No 
question  now  of  an  allowance,  of 
comparative  poverty,  but  really 
poor,  without  a  righteous  sixpence 
in  the  world ;  and  the  son  of  a 
bankrupt !  "  No,  no,"  Gervase  said 
to  himself,  "not  that."  A  man 
who  was  Madeline's  father  could 
not  descend  so  far  as  to  say  or 
to  think  that.  Poor  father,  be- 
trayed by  his  son  !  Unhappy  son, 
who  had  abandoned  his  father ! 
Thus  the  ring  of  thought  went 
round  again  to  its  beginning,  and 
once  more  the  knell  of  his  family. 


reputation  rang  in  Gervase's  ears. 
A  bankrupt,  his  father !  his  father, 
who  held  commercial  soundness  so 
high,  a  bankrupt !  And  then  the 
young  man  would  spring  to  his 
feet,  and  rush  up  to  the  bridge, 
and  face  the  wind  blowing  strong 
against  the  ship,  and  the  weltering 
world  of  sea,  and  the  monotonous 
lines  of  cloud.  The  vast  space 
seemed  never  to  lessen.  One  morn- 
ing broke  after  another,  with  the 
same  hopeless  breadth  of  unmea- 
sured distance ;  and  though  the 
steamer  throbbed  on  and  on,  and 
panted  and  struggled  like  his  own 
heart,  yet  the  wind  was  always  in 
the  face  of  the  ship,  always  against 
him,  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  him 
from  home. 

Poor  father !  poor  father !  that 
was  the  most  persistent  thought 
of  all.  Would  any  one  be  kind  to 
him  in  his  downfall  ?  Would  it 
be  understood  that  it  was  his  son's 
fault,  his  only  son,  who,  wretched 
coxcomb  and  fool,  would  not  go 
into  the  business,  would  not  lend 
his  help  to  keep  the  vessel  of  their 
fortunes  straight,  but  must  needs 
recommend  a  false  pilot,  a  traitor, 
for  that  post?  He  could  not  do 
justice  to  Wickham  at  this  stage 
of  his  thoughts.  He  could  only 
think  of  him  as  a  traitor,  a  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  benefactor, 
and  turned  all  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  into  all  that  a  man 
should  not  be. 

And  with  these  seas  and  billows 
of  thought,  now  flinging  him  up, 
now  flinging  him  down,  the  mon- 
otonous screw  went  on  rumbling 
and  working,  and  the  engines  throb- 
bing, against  a  head  wind ;  and 
the  long  horizon  spread  out,  and 
the  distance  spread  unmeasured, 
and  day  followed  day,  bringing 
him  perceptibly  no  nearer  home. 


(To 
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EST    MODUS    IN    HEBUS. 

WE  sat  and  listened  in  the  creeping  gloom  : 
There  was  no  dearth  of  talk;   the  older  men 
Were  deep  in  all  the  wiles  of  politics, 
Touching  each  question  with  an  easy  hand, 
Smiling  the  little  wayward  fancies  down 
Of  those  who  bordered  on  the  newer  thought.  • 
"Those  who  would  tear  this  fair  land  into  shreds 
To  clothe  a  people  who  love  best  their  rags;" 
So  said  my  father,  and  the  vicar  smiled 
A  gentle  acquiescence  :    the  good  man 
Cared  not  to  argue,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
That  words  were  pitiless,  yet  we  well  knew 
How  all  his  acts  belied  his  ready  smile. 
But  Harry — who  can  brook  no  tameness — cried 
Against  my  father's  verdict;   he  could  prove 
How  well  the  people  loved  the  people's  land ; 
"For  it  was  theirs,  not  ours  to  parcel  out 
In  meagre  portions,  and  with  grudging  hand." 
And  while  my  father  stared,  as  well  he  might, 
For  never  son  of  his  had  dared  to  speak 
Such  words  of  treason,  the  good  vicar  saw 
The  coming  storm,  and  tried  his  best  to  stem — • 
With  all  the  subtleties  of  ready  speech — 
The  torrent;   but  in  vain,  for  Harry's  words 
Had  burst  upon  the  old  men  when  their  hearts 
Were  touched  by  news  of  an  old  comrade's  death, 
Shot  in  his  own  park  by  assassin's  hand, 
And  they  were  wroth  with  Harry,  for  he  seemed 
To  shield  this  people  who  had  done  the  deed. 

Therefore  they  fell  upon  him  one  and  all, 
And  smote  as  only  strong  old  age  can  smite, 
Calling  him  fool  and  meddler,  matching  well 
That  other  madman  who  had  promised  each 
Three  acres  of  the  land  he  did  not  own. 
And  waxing  louder  as  the  word-storm  grew, 
They  taxed  poor  Harry  with  these  evil  times, 
Nor  would  they  hear  one  word  in  his  defence, 
Till  our  old  colonel  called  a  cheery  halt, 
Said  he  was  tired  of  all  this  war  of  words 
Where  men  did  naught  but  rave  against  their  kind. 
"Better,"  he  said,   "the  quicker  shot  and  steel; 
Few  arguments  can  stand  a  bayonet-thrust;" 
And,   "Men  forget  to  hate  when  dying  fast." 
Somehow  his  rough  words  fell  with  greater  force 
Among  the  heated  circle  than  the  long 
Dull  platitudes  our  Member  rained  on  us, 
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Anxious  to  show  how  vain  it  was  to  speak, 
Save  in  the  House,  of  matters  of  the  State. 
And  Harry  laughed  at  him,  so  did  we  all, 
Though  secretly,  fearing  so  great  a  man; 
One  who  could  help  to  make  or  mar  our  laws. 

The  colonel's  words  had  brought  a  welcome  peace; 
My  father  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  hate, 
But  only  sought  to  tame  a  foolish  boy. 

Then  Harry  spoke :    I  need  not  tell  you  all 

He  touched  on,  toiling  back  through  many  years, 

Pausing  awhile  before  some  mighty  giant 

Such  as  great  Montfort,  who  had  not  one  thought 

Beyond  the  people ;   and  the  steadfast  monk 

Bacon,  who  laid  his  fortune  with  his  life 

At  the  cold  feet  of  Knowledge,  caring  not 

For  priestly  opposition — always  calm, 

A  man  who  dared  not  swerve  from  duty's  path ; 

And  many  others  standing  like  bright  stars 

In  a  chaotic  firmament  of  crime. 

Thus  wandered  Harry  in  an  aimless  maze 

Through  the  dark  centuries  where  passion  reigned, 

And  cruel  men  seized  and  held  fast  the  land, 

Crushing  the  people  when  they  tried  to  rise 

In  feeble  bands  to  claim  their  own  again. 

Then  tiring  of  the  dead,  with  one  quick  bound 

He  leapt  our  century,  and  landed  far 

Into  that  misty  time  where  unknown  men 

Will  laugh  at  us,  and  all  our  little  ways. 

And  with  prophetic  zeal  he  poured  on  us 

The  horror  of  the  day  that  is  to  come : 

"You  know  not  of  the  time,  you  see  it  not — 

For  Tory  pride  forbids  that  you  should  raise 

The  slender  veil  which  hides  from  careless  eyes 

The  hideous  ruin;    but  the  day  must  come, 

Is  not  far  off,  when  Want,  roused  from  her  lair 

By  her  foul  daughter  Crime,  shall  rend  this  veil, 

And  show  the  skeleton  which  lies  behind. 

Too  late  to  wring  the  hands  and  look  aghast, 

Too  late  to  promise  help,  and  seek  to  clothe 

The  naked  ribs;    for  Anarchy  shall  rise, 

And  seize  proud  England  by  the  very  roots — 

Ay,  though  her  fibres  stretch  through  many  lands — 

Till  with  one  final  wrench  that  shakes  the  world, 

Weakened  by  endless  factions,  England  falls, 

Crushed  into  atoms  on  a  pile  of  bones." 

He  ceased.     The  vicar  cried,   "Ah  Harry,  boy! 

You  wrestle  with  an  eagle  in  a  cage, 

And  gather  rosebuds  with  a  glove  of  steel. 

Think  you  to  make  a  better  by  a  worse? 

For  worse  it  is  to  throw  the  parent's  blame 

On  to  the  children.     Keep  to  your  own  time " 
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Then  Harry  interrupted  with  the  words, 
"Not  easy,  when  your  Tory  eaglo  sulks 
There  in  his  cage ;   but  only  let  him  out, 
And  I  will  wrestle  with  him,  though  he  use 
Both  beak  and  talons.     As  for  your  rosebuds, 
Let  them  be  plucked  ere  all  their  freshness  goes; 
Perchance  the  fragrance  of  their  dying  leaves 
May  wake  some  sympathy  for  your  dead  cause." 

The  vicar  shook  his  head,  and  called  to  us 

Who  had  not  spoken — "Come  and  help  me,  boys, 

For  youth  should  answer  youth." 

Then  from  our  group 

Went  Ernest;   ever  first  in  field  and  hall, 
The  strongest  of  us — strong  in  head  and  limb — 
And  he  had  come  but  lately  from  the  schools 
Of  thought  and  reason,  where  men  couch  their  words 
In  syllogistic  language,  tearing  down 
The  flimsy  judgments  of  untutored  minds. 
And  he  had  seen  trite  problems  cast  aside, 
And  science  grasped  and  handled  like  a  toy. 
Yet  simple  were  his  words  and  from  the  heart : — 

"Is  the  cause  dead,  and  must  Old  England  fall? 

Have  you  no  remedy  for  this  disease 

Which  fills  the  air  with  blood  and  violence? 

Are  all  the  wise  heads,  turning  grey  with  thought, 

Unwilling  to  devote  one  little  hour 

To  this  most  vital  question?     Crude  and  weak 

I  call  the  prophecy  which  only  springs 

Prom  party  rancour;    therefore,  let  all  men 

Cling  to  one  cause,  forsaking  childhood's  creeds, 

Seek  with  one  brain  to  think  the  matter  out, 

With  one  hand  to  shake  off  the  fatal  grasp 

Of  many-fingered  Famine;   for  the  land 

Is  burdened  with  its  weight  of  poverty. 

The  children  cry  for  bread,  while  idle  men 

Dream  of  some  feeble  cure,  and  others  scream 

Land  for  the  people — land  !    as  though  God's  earth 

Began  and  ended  in  one  little  isle. 

Why  talk  of  breaking  up  these  paltry  fields 

In  fragments  scarce  enough  to  feed  the  cow 

Which  one  grave  statesman  portioned  out  for  each? 

Why  let  grotesque  and  futile  fancy  sway 

The  minds,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  honest  men, 

Till  they  forget  their  honesty,  and  strive 

To  gather  in  the  seed  they  have  not  sown? 

Enough  of  this — leave  to  the  sower's  hand 

The  binding  of  the  sheaves  ;    nor  be  content 

To  glean  from  their  poor  harvests.     Rouse  yourselves, 

Break  off  the  parent  ties,  and  seek  for  land 

There  in  the  West;   where  countless  acres  lie 

In  their  primeval  grandeur,  with  the  strength 
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Of  an  eternal  spring,  that  only  waits 

The  touch  of  man  to  change  to  autumn's  wealth. 

We  hear  sad  tales  of  those  who  tried  and  failed — 

Oh  noble  failures,  that  have  taught  the  world 

The  lesson  it  is  ever  slow  to  learn  ! — 

That  God,  who  sows  the  earth  with  many  fields, 

Commands  they  should  be  tilled  by  many  hands. 

No  Ahab  yearnings  for  one  little  spot, 

Or  fruitless  digging  of  one  little  spade, 

The  much  requires  the  many,  and  the  few, 

Who  strive  to  win  the  greater  for  the  less, 

Find  that  God's  manna  only  lasts  one  day. 

I  ask  you,  is  it  right  that  men  should  die 

Here  in  our  streets,  when  yonder  lies  a  cure? 

Were  it  not  well  they  should  be  forced  to  leave 

The  reeking  alley  for  the  sunny  plain? 

And  then  you  throw  the  answer  back,   'Too  late,' 

This  earth-worn  answer,  smelling  of  defeat. 

Too  late  to  touch  the  hearts  of  hardened  men; 

Ay,  but  the  children,  must  the  little  ones 

Grow  to  this  dwarfish  stature  like  the  rest? 

Schools  you  have  raised,  and  there  the  tender  brains 

Learn  all  the  hateful  acts  of  savage  men. 

And  thus  you  think  to  nerve  them  for  life's  fray ; 

Better  they  had  been  left  in  ignorance, 

Than  reared  within  an  atmosphere  of  lies; 

For  habit  grows  with  hearing,  and  the  child, 

Sipping  the  thoughts  of  this  one  and  of  that, 

May  drink  too  deep  of  Anarchy;    for  those 

Who  tell  the  tales  of  long  dead  men  forget 

To  tell  them  simply,  glazing  over  facts 

To  show  a  reason  for  their  party  spite. 

And  so  our  babies  prate  of  politics, 

When  they  should  only  dream  of  daisy-chains. 

With  germs  of  this  life-fever  in  their  blood, 

How  can  we  wonder  that  they  turn  their  steps 

From  the  broad  acre  to  the  crowded  street? 

And  all  this  time  a  simple  remedy 

Lies  near  at  hand;   for  if  in  these  same  schools 

Men  were  to  teach  the  use  of  spade  and  hoe, 

The  time  to  sow,  the  time  to  gather  in, 

Surely  the  children,  bound  by  habit's  law, 

Would  yearn  to  drive  the  plough  in  wider  fields. 

I  hear  the  cries  of  men :    *  What  means  this  fool  ? 

Have  we  not  schemes?     Do  we  not  send  abroad 

Those  who  have  shown  -a  wish  for  larger  fields?' 

And  I  would  answer,  you  have  sent  the  tares ; 

Let  all  your  seed  be  sifted  ere  you  send : 

Young  land  requires  young  blood,  not  the  weak  hearts 

Of  men  who  sicken  when  they  strive,  and  fail. 

In  all  our  schools  let  farming's  laws  be  taught, 

And  the  rank  smell  of  blood  must  then  give  place 
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To  sweeter  scent  of  clover;   for  green  fields 

Breathe  more  of  peace  than  slaughter — Nature's  voice 

Cries  ever  in  the  ear  of  man,   'Be  still' — 

And  hushed  must  grow  the  voice  of  discontent, 

When  laugh  of  merry  workers  fills  the  air. 

No  room  for  crime  or  want  in  Plenty's  lap. 

The  skeleton  which  Harry  raised  shall  find 

Those  who  can  clothe  its  ribs.     Is  there  no  God 

To  breathe  into  its  nostrils  and  give  life? 

However  hard  men  beat  their  little  fists 

Against  the  face  of  Heaven,  still  the  sun 

Warms  the  poor  rebels,  and  refreshing  rain 

Cools  the  dry  fevered  lips  of  blasphemy. 

So  in  our  lesser  way  we  too  must  give 

Of  our  own  substance,  even  though  the  hands 

Strike  as  they  take — what  wonder  if  they  strike, 

For  they  have  waited  long,  poor  empty  hands ! — 

Yet  better  than  all  giving  is  the  gift 

Of  knowledge,  the  great  'can  do'  of  our  time; 

Possessed  of  this,  men  may  go  forth  and  win 

Field  after  field,  until  another  land 

Is  built  from  the  first  ploughshare,  one  more  child 

Is  born  to  the  old  mother  in  the  east ; 

The  chain  which  binds  her  safely  to  the  world 

Is  lengthened  by  a  new  and  stronger  link, 

That  will  not  snap  though  strained  by  Anarchy. 

Heed  not  the  idle  tongues  that  croak  in  mud, 

The  bat-like  seers  who  fly  in  dusk  and  gloom, 

Sending  their  shadows  where  they  dare  not  go. 

Rest  not  beneath  the  shade  cast  by  their  wings, 

For  danger  lies  in  darkness.     Seek  the  light, 

And  it  will  follow  you,  who  knows  how  far; 

Faintly,  at  first,  perhaps,  but  gaining  strength. 

Like  to  that  streak  of  dawn  the  light  must  come." 

He  pointed  where  the  day  shone  through  the  night, 

Like  gleam  of  dagger  in  a  half-lit  room. 

Then  silence  of  the  daybreak  fell  on  all, 

The  hush  when  Nature  draws  one  long  deep  breath 

Before  she  bursts  into  her  myriad  songs. 

And  while  we  watched  the  shadows  creep  away, 

The  spell  was  broken  by  the  vicar's  voice : — 

"Ernest,  you  answered  well,  but  should  have  sent 
Your  hands  a  little  higher,  till  they  thrust 
Beyond  the  earthly  clouds  that  cling  to  us, 
Above  the  empty  schemes,  until  they  clasped 
The  hand  of  God,  and  held  fast,  braving  all." 
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SOME      EVENTFUL      VOYAGES. 


To  those  who  have  voyaged  on 
many  seas,  and  found  a  temporary 
home  in  very  varied  vessels  of 
every  tonnage,  the  shipping  intel- 
ligence acquires  a  very  especial  in- 
terest, and  the  records  of  marine 
disaster  are  scanned  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  that 
prompts  our  perusal  of  the  obitu- 
ary in  the  daily  papers — the  con- 
sciousness that  it  may  contain  tid- 
ings of  the  last  voyage  of  some  old 
friend. 

Naturally  enough,  many  of  the 
minor  vessels  in  which  we  may 
chance  to  have  made  short  journeys 
in  far  countries  meet  their  last  fate 
unknown  to  any  save  those  who 
perhaps  perish  with  them,  and  no 
printed  page  chronicles  the  event. 
And  we  must  assume  that  with 
ceaseless  exposure  to  manifold 
risks,  comparatively  few  ships  at- 
tain to  anything  like  longevity, 
though  we  may  hope  that  a  very 
large  proportion  end  their  days  in 
some  secure  dock.  But  it  certain- 
ly affords  food  for  thought  to  note 
how,  one  by  one,  the  mighty  ves- 
sels in  which,  possibly  more  than 
once,  we  have  travelled  in  such 
varied  companies,  have  at  last  met 
their  fate,  in  storm  or  calm. 

And  the  causes  which  lead  to 
shipping  disasters  are  wellnigh  as 
varied  as  are  those  which  carry  off 
our  human  friends — accident  from 
without,  internal  mechanism  going 
wrong,  natural  catastrophes  of 
divers  sorts.  And  of  all  causes 
the  deadliest  are  those  which  least 
suggest  alarm  to  the  passengers — 
namely,  the  silent  mists  and  fogs. 

Our  sympathies  with  those  in 
peril  on  the  deep  are  naturally 
aroused  by  stormy  winds  and  tem- 
pests ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  bestow 
a  thought  on  the  dangers  which 


may  arise  in  the  stillness  of  a  great 
calm,  save  when  tidings  of  some 
terrible  collision  on  the  wide  water- 
way recalls  the  eerie  feeling  with 
which  we  have  heard  the  discord- 
ant fog-horns  sounding  their  deep 
note  of  warning  from  invisible 
ships,  or,  it  may  be,  from  one  on 
which  we  ourselves  were  sailing, 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  so 
dense  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  half  the  length  of  our  own 
vessel. 

Such  was  the  fog  on  the  6th 
January  1889  off  the  North  Amer- 
ican coast,  which  caused  the  colli- 
sion between  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  Main  and  the  trans- 
atlantic liner  Montana  (trading 
between  Baltimore  and  London). 
Neither  vessel  dreamt  how  near  it 
was  to  its  unwelcome  neighbour, 
till  there  was  scarcely  100  feet  of 
water  between  them,  and  barely  a 
moment  elapsed  ere  the  stem  of 
the  Main  had  crashed  into  the 
starboard  side  of  the  Montana, 
abreast  of  the  mizzen-mast,  making 
an  opening  of  ten  feet  wide,  through 
which  the  water  poured,  as  the 
German  steamer,  having  given  the 
deadly  blow,  backed  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, where  she  instantly  lowered 
her  boats  to  render  what  aid  she 
could  to  the  luckless  vessel. 

She  herself  was  considerably 
damaged,  and  as  water  poured 
into  the  fore  compartment,  a  fear- 
ful panic  seized  her  own  350 
passengers,  women  and  children 
screaming  and  running  to  and  fro 
in  a  terror  which  was  not  lessened 
by  witnessing  the  death  of  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr  Young,  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  crushed  and 
instantaneously  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  derrick. 

Happily,  about  an  hour  elapsed 
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ere  the  foundering  of  the  Montana, 
and  so  well  did  all  concerned  work 
in  that  short  space,  that  not  only 
were  all  her  crew  and  passengers 
rescued,  but  also  about  half  her 
freight  of  240  cattle,  and  these  the 
Main  was  able  to  land  in  safety  in 
Baltimore. 

This  lamentable  story  of  the  fog 
vividly  recalled  to  my  memory  an- 
other fog  which  very  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  MONTANA,  when,  in 
March  1880,  I  returned  in  her 
from  New  York  to  England.  Sail- 
ing on  the  2d,  we  had  fair  weather 
and  a  pleasant  passage  till  the  9th, 
when  a  short  spell  of  foul  weather 
did  some  little  damage.  The  ves- 
sel, however,  rode  splendidly,  and 
ere  we  sighted  land  the  storm  was 
succeeded  by  a  dead  calm,  and  all 
on  board,  save  the  very  experi- 
enced old  travellers,  deemed  them- 
selves already  at  their  journey's 
end. 

Towards  midnight,  however,  as 
we  neared  Holyhead,  so  dense  a  fog 
came  on,  that  though  the  captain, 
first  and  third  officers,  and  quarter- 
master were  all  on  the  bridge  keep- 
ing watch,  they  could  not  see  half 
the  length  of  the  ship.  Through 
the  darkness  they  could  just  dis- 
cern a  faint  unsteady  halo  sugges- 
tive of  a  light,  something  just 
visible,  then  vanishing  as  the  mist 
drifted  past  in  denser  volume. 
Thinking  that  this  must  be  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Stacks,  they 
unfortunately  steered  accordingly, 
whereas  it  was  really  that  on  the 
Skerries ;  and  so,  passing  on  the 
wrong  side,  we  ran  right  on  to  a 
shelving  rock  at  the  foot  of  steep 
cliffs  on  the  mainland. 

The  passengers  were  all  calmly 
sleeping,  when  the  order  for  "all 
hands  on  deck  ! "  made  us  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  very  gentle 
shock  we  had  just  experienced — 
for  our  progress  had  for  hours  been 
almost  imperceptible — and  as  the 


land  loomed  above  us,  the  order 
"Full  speed  astern!"  had  been 
given,  so  that  the  vessel  was  actu- 
ally backing  with  all  energy  when 
she  struck. 

Nevertheless  there  she  lay  hard 
and  fast,  with  her  bow  almost 
touching  the  great  dark  crag.  She 
lay  over  at  such  an  angle  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk, 
and  of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  launch  the  boats  on  the  port, 
which,  however,  mattered  little,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  stove  in  by 
the  recent  storm — in  fact  only  two 
were  really  in  tolerable  condition, 
and  in  these  most  of  the  passengers 
and  the  firemen  made  their  way 
ashore  with  much  difficulty. 

All  this  time  we  were  burning 
blue -lights  and  tar -barrels,  and 
fired  our  only  gun  twelve  times, 
twelve  charges  of  powder  being 
all  we  had  on  board.  These  guns 
were  distinctly  heard  in  Holy- 
head,  which  was  only  distant  five 
miles,  across  a  dead- calm  bay ;  but 
the  only  result  was  a  discussion 
between  the  authorities  whether 
to  do  anything  in  the  matter, 
terminating  in  a  resolution  to  do 
nothing. 

Had  there  been  any  sea  on,  the 
vessel  must  inevitably  have  heeled 
over  and  broken  up,  in  which  case 
our  lives  would  have  been  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the 
rugged  rocks;  as  it  was,  in  the 
dead  calm,  the  gentlemen  had  to 
row  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  land- 
ing, having  then  to  wade  through 
deep  water.  With  difficulty  they 
scrambled  up  the  steep  cliffs,  and 
found  some  cottages,  where  they 
knocked  and  asked  leave  to  come 
in,  but  their  reception  was  start- 
lingly  inhospitable  ! 

Though  official  help  failed  us,  a 
small  steamer  happily  noted  our 
perilous  position,  came  to  our 
rescue,  and  took  as  many  as  could 
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leave  the  ship,  safely  to  Liverpool. 
Of  course  the  ship's  company  had 
to  stand  by  her,  and  as  she  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  heel  over 
and  go  to  pieces,  a  small  steamer 
of  the  Trinity  House  came  to  stand 
by  her. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  dead  calm  for  many 
days,  she  never  moved  from  her 
original  position.  So  all  the  dam- 
age was  confined  to  one  water- 
tight compartment ;  and  when  all 
her  cargo  had  been  removed,  it  was 
actually  possible  to  float  her  once 
more.  She  was  the  largest  vessel 
that  had  ever  been  thus  saved,  her 
gross  tonnage  being  4320. 

One  circumstance  very  naturally 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  good- 
natured  chaff  as  to  which  of  the 
passengers  was  the  Jonah  who  had 
brought  such  ill-luck  to  the  vessel ; 
for,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Montana  on  this  voyage  carried 
passengers  who  had  been  on  board 
the  great  s.s.  HINDOO  of  the  Wil- 
son line,  on  her  first  and  last 
stormy  cruises. 

I  was  the  representative  of 
her  memorable  first  cruise,  while 
others  on  board  had  been  rescued 
from  her  when  finally  foundering 
in  mid-ocean,  and  these  had  been 
brought  to  New  York  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Montana  just  before 
we  sailed  thence. 

On  November  23,  1872,  the 
Hindoo  first  sailed  from  Graves- 
end  for  Calcutta — as  fine  a  vessel 
of  3200  tons  as  one  could  wish  to 
see,  though  of  very  singular  pro- 
portions, being  380  feet  in  length 
by  only  37  in  width,  a  scale  spe- 
cially designed  for  convenience  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

That  day  week,  a  poor  disabled 
ship,  hoisting  signals  of  distress, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  con- 
trived to  enter  Plymouth  harbour, 
there  to  unship  her  crew  and  cargo, 
and  seek  an  asylum  where  she 


might  undergo  such  temporary  re- 
pairs as  enabled  her  to  return  to 
her  original  dock,  where  a  further 
outlay  of  £10,000  was  necessary 
ere  she  was  again  deemed  sea- 
worthy. 

Her  troubles  began  the  very  day 
after  she  sailed,  when  she  was 
severely  tried  by  a  strong  gale 
dead  against  her ;  she  shivered  and 
strained  so  that  soon  innumerable 
trickling  streams  revealed  count- 
less tiny  leaks ;  every  berth  was 
deluged,  and  the  saloon  was  crowded 
with  soaked  passengers. 

As  the  gale  increased  she  tried 
to  run  into  the  harbour  of  refuge 
at  Portland,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so,  owing  to  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness, so  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  out  to  sea  and  face 
the  storm.  All  night  she  rolled  so 
frightfully  that  again  and  again 
the  most  experienced  sailors 
watched  anxiously  to  see  whether 
she  could  possibly  right  herself; 
and  of  course  all  this  straining 
opened  new  crevices,  through  which 
the  waves,  washing  right  over  the 
deck,  poured  in  waterfalls,  fairly 
washing  out  the  occupants  of  the 
cabins.  The  passengers  were  all 
very  quiet,  the  majority  lying  still 
on  their  soaked  mattresses. 

When  morning  broke,  the  vessel 
succeeded  in  making  Portland  har- 
bour, and  in  that  calm  and  peace- 
ful refuge  (protected  on  one  side 
by  a  natural  bar  of  shingle,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  mighty  break- 
water of  hewn  stone,  the  good  work 
of  the  convicts  on  Portland 
Island)  she  underwent  such  re- 
pairs as  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
fit  her  for  continuing  her  voyage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had 
she  started  direct  for  India,  and 
encountered  the  storms  of  the  next 
few  days  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  she 
must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the 
bottom.  Happily  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  call  at  Plymouth  for 
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passengers,  but  so  wild  a  tempest 
was  raging  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  harbour.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  a  tremendous  sea 
struck  the  rudder-gear,  and  car- 
ried off  the  rudder-chain  (a  strong 
iron  cable),  twisting  the  four  stout 
iron  rods  as  if  they  had  been  straws. 

We  now  attempted  to  fire  the 
guns,  and  one  was  actually  loaded, 
ere  it  was  discovered  that  some 
miscreant  had  spiked  both  ;  so  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  hoist 
signals  of  distress  (the  ensign  in 
the  merchant  service  is  a  scarlet 
flag  with  the  union-jack  in  one 
corner ;  to  hoist  this  upside  down 
is  a  recognised  appeal  for  help) ; 
and  as  the  darkness  fell,  blue-lights 
and  rockets  were  fired  in  the  vain 
hope  that  friends  in  Plymouth 
might  be  able  to  send  us  help. 
But  with  such  a  sea  as  was  then 
running,  and  waves  dashing  far 
above  the  breakwater,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  sheer  madness; 
and  though  the  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany offered  a  large  sum  to  induce 
a  tug  to  go  forth  to  our  rescue, 
none  durst  face  the  storm. 

We  were  thus  left  helpless  and 
in  utmost  peril,  lying  off  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks,  while  raging  winds 
and  waves  tossed  the  poor  ship  to 
and  fro  at  their  wild  sport.  The 
increasing  leaks  had  extinguished 
the  lower  fires,  and  the  water  had 
risen  to  within  seven  inches  of  the 
upper  fires ;  and  though  all  hands 
worked  vigorously  to  supplement 
the  steam  -  pumps,  their  united 
efforts  failed  to  reduce  this  danger 
by  one  inch. 

So  the  long  night  wore  through, 
while  all  on  board  who  could  not 
work  awaited  in  perfect  stillness 
the  probability  of  foundering  ere 
dawn.  Happily,  however,  return- 
ing light  found  us  still  afloat ;  and 
with  infinite  difficulty,  steering  with 
a  frail  cobbled  rudder-band  which 
periodically  gave  way,  the  poor 


battered  ship  was  coaxed  into  har- 
bour, where  she  signalised  her  entry 
by  so  many  awkward  vagaries,  that 
several  hours  elapsed  ere  she  was 
at  rest  at  a  safe  anchorage,  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  hands  to  continue 
the  ceaseless  pumping.  Her  pas- 
sengers were  all  thankful  to  disem- 
bark in  safety,  and  two  other  ves- 
sels were  provided  to  take  them  to 
their  respective  destinations,  while 
the  poor  Hindoo  returned  to  under- 
go extensive  and  costly  repairs. 

From  that  time  forward  she  ful- 
filled her  yearly  tasks,  with  only 
occasional  adventures,  till  Feb. 
1880,  when  in  mid  -  Atlantic  a 
terrific  storm  swept  her  decks, 
carried  away  her  funnel,  her  steer- 
ing-gear, and  ten  boats,  together 
with  her  captain  and  three  other 
officers.  The  latter  were  drowned, 
but  the  captain  was  brought  back 
by  a  returning  wave.  The  live 
cargo,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  became  wild  with 
terror  and  had  to  be  thrown  over- 
board. Then  for  a  weary  week 
the  vessel  lay  helpless,  all  hands 
at  the  pumps  being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  leakage,  and  all 
facing  apparently  certain  death, 
as  day  by  day  the  water  deepened, 
and  the  vessel  slowly  but  surely 
sank.  The  only  food  to  be  obtained 
was  a  little  biscuit. 

But  just  when  hope  seemed  at 
an  end,  the  wreck  was  sighted  by 
the  s.s.  Alexandria,  which  rescued 
the  crew  and  passengers — in  all, 
fifty -three  persons  —  and  brought 
them  back  to  New  York,  just  in 
time  to  secure  a  return  voyage 
in  the  Montana,  therein  to  enlarge 
their  experience  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  by  a  second  wreck  in  a  fog 
while  actually  touching  British 
soil ! 

The  fate  of  the  tempest-tossed 
Hindoo  reawakened  very  sad 
memories  of  that  of  one  of  my 
earliest  ship -friends  —  namely,  a 
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fine  coasting  steamer,  THE  DUKE  OF 
SUTHERLAND,  in  which,  in  my  school 
days,  I  sometimes  travelled  from 
London  to  Aberdeen,  very  much 
at  home  in  every  corner,  and  always 
most  kindly  cared  for  by  Captain 
Edward  Howling,  as  fine  a  sailor 
as  ever  lived.  Alas  !  a  few  months 
after  my  last  cheery  homeward 
voyage  in  his  good  care,  came  tid- 
ings that  the  poor  vessel  had  been 
totally  wrecked  as  she  entered  the 
harbour  at  Aberdeen,  so  close  to 
land,  that  agonised  relations  stand- 
ing on  the  pier  could  actually  re- 
cognise the  friends  whom  they  had 
come  to  welcome,  but  who  were 
drowned  ere  they  could  be  rescued. 
And  the  good  kind  captain  was 
washed  from  his  post,  in  full  view 
of  the  crowd  of  spectators  whose 
longing  to  help  availed  so  little. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  April  1853,  a  day  long  to 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
Aberdeen,  that  this  well-known 
vessel  hove  in  sight  for  the  last 
time.  On  account  of  the  dangerous 
sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  vessels  may  not  attempt  to 
enter  the  harbour  till  a  flag  is 
hoisted  from  the  pier  to  certify 
that  the  water  is  of  sufficient 
depth.  The  tide  being  still  too 
low,  the  Duke  stood  off  till  re- 
called by  the  signal. 

There  was  a  heavy  sea  and  a 
sharp  breeze,  and  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  on  the 
pier  and  at  the  flag-staff  to  watch 
the  vessel  breast  the  waves  at  the 
narrow  harbour-mouth.  Just  as 
she  approached  the  pier-head  and 
was  about  to  enter,  a  single  great 
wave  carried  her  so  far  to  leeward, 
that  she  struck  upon  the  pier,  and 
being  driven  by  successive  waves, 
her  bow  stuck  fast  upon  the  rocks, 
while  the  force  of  the  waves  turned 
her  stern  to  leeward  in  deep 
water. 

The    seamen    standing    on   the 


forecastle  flung  a  rope,  hoping  that 
it  might  be  caught  by  those  on  the 
pier  (one  of  whom  in  the  attempt 
to  do  so  lost  his  footing  on  the 
slippery  rocks,  and  was  swept  off, 
but  happily  regained  the  land). 
This  effort  failed,  and  as  the  tide 
rose,  and  the  waves  broke  over  the 
ship  with  ever-increasing  violence, 
she  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and 
was  again  and  again  on  the  verge 
of  falling  over  to  seaward,  in  which 
case  probably  not  a  soul  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  spars  and  rigging  were  now 
swaying  with  such  violence  that 
the  crew  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  forecastle.  Presently  a 
tremendous  crash  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  waves  as  the  fore- 
mast snapped  and  fell ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessel  parted,  and  the  stern 
settled  down  into  the  deep  water. 
The  commander,  standing  on  the 
bridge,  was  calmly  giving  orders 
for  lowering  the  starboard  boat, 
but  no  sooner  had  it  touched  the 
water  than  a  number  of  terrified 
passengers  leaped  from  the  vessel : 
some  falling  into  the  sea,  were 
straightway  engulfed,  while  others 
secured  a  place  in  the  boat  at  the 
cost  of  severe  injuries. 

For  a  long  time  the  boat  strove 
to  convey  a  rope  from  the  ship  to 
the  pier,  but  was  at  last  compelled 
to  give  up  the  attempt  and  seek 
safety  for  herself  by  falling  to  lee- 
ward of  the  pier,  where  she  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  her  salvage  of 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Meanwhile  the  lifeboat  from  the 
shore  had  reached  the  vessel,  and 
again  a  number  of  over-eager  per- 
sons tried  to  jump  in  from  the 
high  deck,  with  the  result  that 
many  fell  into  the  water  and  were 
no  more  seen.  One  poor  fellow 
who  had  come  to  receive  his  bride- 
elect,  saw  her  thus  perish  before 
his  eyes. 
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The  lifeboat  was  quickly  so 
crowded  that  there  was  no  room 
for  the  rowers  to  ply  their  oars, 
and  how  she  contrived  to  reach 
the  shore  was  a  mystery  to  those 
who  watched  her  rising  on  the 
foaming  crests,  and  then  sinking 
right  out  of  sight  in  the  yawning 
trough  with  her  living  cargo.  Her 
brave  crew  attempted  to  return 
to  the  vessel,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

Some  salmon-fishers  now  put  off 
in  their  own  coble,  hoping  to  con- 
vey a  rope  from  the  pier  to  the 
ship,  and  so  establish  communica- 
tion. In  this  they  failed,  but  con- 
trived to  pick  up  several  persons 
who  had  been  washed  overboard 
by  a  great  wave.  A  few  moments 
later,  however,  an  awful  sea  was 
observed  to  break  over  them,  and 
then  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
coble  or  its  gallant  crew. 

About  an  hour  after  the  vessel 
struck,  Manby's  rocket-firing  appa- 
ratus arrived  ;  but  about  twenty 
vain  attempts  to  fire  it  had  been 
made  ere  it  was  discovered  that) 
owing  to  some  carelessness,  most 
of  the  powder  had  escaped  from 
the  rocket.  At  last  this  was  recti- 
fied, and  a  shout  of  joy  announced 
that  the  blazing  messenger  had 
carried  the  line  right  across  the 
ship.  At  this  moment  the  captain 
was  observed  coming  down  from 
the  bridge  to  help  in  securing  the 
warp  —  then  a  wave  swept  him 
overboard,  and  he  was  no  more 
seen. 

Several  seamen  now  attempted 
to  come  ashore  on  the  warp  with- 
out waiting  to  secure  themselves 
by  a  sling,  but  the  strain  proved 
beyond  endurance,  and  one  after 
another  dropped  into  the  sea. 

Just  as  the  lines  were  beginning 
to  get  into  working  order,  the  ship 
parted  aft  the  funnel,  which  was 
still  standing,  though  the  main 
and  mizzen  masts  had  shared  the 
fate  of  the  fore-mast,  and  had  gone 
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overboard.  Happily  all  the  sur- 
vivors were  congregated  about  the 
paddle-boxes,  and  one  by  one  about 
fourteen  men  and  eight  women 
were  brought  ashore  by  the  lines, 
— the  ladies,  by  the  way,  evincing 
such  skill  in  adjusting  the  ropes 
and  slings,  that  they  insisted  on 
despatching  most  of  the  men  first. 
The  very  last  to  leave  the  ship, 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  was 
Duncan  Christie,  the  chief  steward, 
to  whose  calmness  and  presence  of 
mind  in  working  the  lines,  so  many 
owed  their  lives. 

Fifty-two  persons  were  on  board 
that  good  ship  when  at  six  in  the 
evening  she  seemed  so  securely  at 
her  journey's  end  that  her  pas- 
sengers all  counted  on  being  ashore 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  when  at 
half-past  seven  the  last  man  was 
brought  ashore  by  a  rope,  sixteen 
of  that  company  were  drowned, 
and  of  the  poor  vessel  only  one 
small  section,  mid-ships,  remained 
above  water. 

(Strange  to  say,  the  only  wreck 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  previous  half- 
century,  had  occurred  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  same 
spot,  when,  on  the  1st  April  1813, 
the  Oscar  was  lost.) 

From  the  harbour  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  which  washes  the  northern 
shores  of  China,  is  "a  far  cry,"  as 
we  say  in  the  North ;  but  there  it 
was  that,  in  June  1870,  I  next 
heard  of  the  sad  wreck  of  a  ship- 
friend.  I  had  sailed  in  many  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  of  most  of 
them  can  happily  cherish  the  hope 
that  "  no  news  is  good  news  ; "  but 
the  fate  of  the  fine  s.s.  SHUN  LEE  so 
quickly  followed  on  a  very  pleasant 
voyage  in  her  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  personal  regret  when  on  my 
return  from  Peking  after  the  lapse 
2  B 
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of  a  few  weeks,  I  was  met  by 
the  grievous  intelligence  that  the 
good  ship  was  lying  totally  wrecked 
off  a  headland  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pehchili. 

A  strong  and  unusual  current 
had  drawn  her  out  of  her  course, 
and  a  heavy  mist  shrouded  the  land, 
so  that  ere  those  on  board  dreamt 
of  danger,  they  were  actually  on 
the  rocks — happily  so  close  inshore 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  land,  so  that  lives  and  even 
luggage  were  all  saved.  There 
was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  very 
grave  discomfort  for  European 
ladies  and  children  (not  to  speak 
of  her  Majesty's  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Peking)  huddled  to- 
gether with  about  two  hundred 
riotous  Chinese  passengers,  and 
thankful  to  obtain  shelter  in  a 
corner  of  a  native  hut  swarming 
with  vermin — a  shawl  suspended 
across  one  corner  being  their  sole 
suggestion  of  privacy. 

Happily,  ere  long,  the  wreck 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  steamer 
bound  for  Chefoo,  which  speedily 
came  to  the  rescue ;  but  the  con- 
trast between  the  arrival  at  Tient- 
sin of  these  passengers  with  our 
own,  in  the  previous  month,  was 
marked  indeed. 

Next  in  this  obituary  of  my 
personal  ship -friends  comes  THE 
PALOMA,  a  lovely  little  schooner 
of  240  tons,  which  was  my  home 
during  a  pleasant  six  weeks'  cruise 
from  Tahiti  to  San  Francisco,  in 
a  spell  of  lovely  weather,  faultless 
to  one  who,  like  myself,  was  in  no 
particular  hurry,  and  therefore 
able  to  enjoy  a  placid  existence 
011  calm  sunlit  seas,  with  white 
sails  spread  to  catch  the  light 
breezes  which  wafted  us  gently — 
often  almost  imperceptibly  —  on 
our  way.  That  voyage  abides  on 
my  memory  as  a  time  of  great 
peace  and  blessed  silence,  for  I 
know  nothing  more  entrancing 


than  the  sense  of  movement  com- 
bined with  stillness  when  a  ship 
glides  noiselessly  over  a  sea  at 
rest. 

But  ere  many  months  had  passed, 
the  graceful  little  Paloma  fell  vic- 
tim to  a  sudden  calm,  which  caught 
her  too  near  a  rocky  shore.  There 
she  lay  helplessly  drifting  at  the 
mercy  of  beautiful  but  treacherous 
green  rollers  which  carried  her 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coral- 
reef,  and  finally  stranded  and  then 
dashed  her  to  pieces. 

Narrow  indeed  was  my  own 
escape  from  a  precisely  similar 
fate,  when  crossing  the  Yellow 
Sea  from  China  to  Japan  in  a 
small  Danish  brig — THE  THORKILD 
(surely  a  name  suggestive  of  ad- 
venture !).  In  point  of  size  she 
was  a  mere  nutshell,  only  155 
tons ;  and  friends  wondered  at  my 
forsaking  the  regular  line  of  big 
passenger  -  steamers  for  so  tiny  a 
vessel.  But  the  notion  of  a  short 
cut  without  returning  to  Shanghai 
was  tempting,  and  the  experience 
of  the  noble  Shun  Lee  (at  that 
moment  lying  wrecked  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  same  sea) 
proved  that  the  Goliaths  of  ocean 
have  no  immunity  from  danger, 
and  certainly  allow  their  passengers 
the  smallest  possible  share  of  in- 
terest in  true  sea-life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Chinese 
cook  and  steward,  all  on  board 
were  Danes,  and  I  sole  passenger. 
I  must  say  that  no  traveller  could 
have  desired  more  courteous  and 
considerate  companions  than  these 
kind-hearted  men,  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  me  feel  as 
though  I  were  011  board  of  my 
own  yacht. 

With  a  fair  breeze,  the  run  from 
Chefoo  to  Nagasaki  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  three  days ; 
but  light  head- winds  made  our  pro- 
gress so  very  slow  that  ten  days 
elapsed  ere  we  sighted  the  Goto 
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Isles — an  outlying  group  of  Japan, 
— and  two  days  later  we  were  still 
beating  to  and  fro,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  pass  them. 

Not  one  sail  had  we  seen  in  all 
these  days  ;  but  one  evening,  when 
we  lay  enfolded  in  so  dense  a  mist 
that  it  seemed  to  magnify  each  of 
us,  and  we  could  only  see  the  water 
close  around  us,  just  as  the  twi- 
light was  deepening  to  night,  the 
skeleton  of  a  great  Chinese  junk 
floated  noiselessly  close  past  us — 
its  high  raised  stern  and  black  ribs 
looming  huge  and  shadowy  like 
some  weird  vision  suggestive  of 
Scandinavian  legends.  No  living 
creature  remained  to  direct  her 
course ;  and  had  we  met  her  a 
little  later  in  the  darker  night, 
we  could  scarcely  have  avoided 
a  collision,  which  must  inevitably 
have  resulted  in  the  foundering  of 
our  own  little  brig. 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
lief that  we  just  cleared  her,  and 
passed  safely  on  our  way.  But 
we  were  soon  to  face  another  im- 
minent danger ;  for  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  pass  the  beautiful 
Goto  Isles  (with  a  light  breeze 
which  seemed  always  to  head  us 
in  whichever  direction  we  tacked) 
the  breeze  finally  failed  us  alto- 
gether, and  we  lay  helplessly  drift- 
ing into  a  very  narrow  passage 
between  two  dangerous  groups  of 
rocky  islets,  against  which  ma- 
jestic green  rolling  waves  dashed 
in  showers  of  spray.  The  sea  on 
which  we  floated  was  apparently 
quite  calm,  but  the  strong  under- 
current of  these  great  waves  was 
slowly  but  certainly  drifting  us 
right  on  to  the  rocks. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  a  flood 
of  glory  when  we  first  became  con- 
scious of  our  danger,  and  then 
the  full  moon  rose  gloriously  and 
showed  all  the  white  sails  of  the 
Thorkild  full  set,  as  if  to  woo  the 
breeze  that  might  blow  us  back 


from  the  dread  shore.  But  hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  never  a 
breath  came,  and  every  moment 
we  were  silently  being  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore. 
It  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  the 
hardy  Danes,  who  would  have 
been  at  their  element  in  a  howl- 
ing storm,  sitting  helpless  in  the 
calm  moonlight  watching  their 
pretty  brig,  with  every  rope  and 
spar  in  perfect  order,  drifting  to 
an  apparently  inevitable  doom. 

By  10  P.M.  we  were  so  close  to 
the  black  rocks  of  Kuro,  that  we 
were  nearly  deafened  by  the  thun- 
derous roar  of  the  breakers  as  they 
flashed  in  gleaming  light,  and  we 
fully  realised  what  must  be  the 
fate  of  any  vessel  once  fairly  in 
their  thrall. 

I  thought  with  a  pang  of  all  my 
accumulated  travel-treasures  and 
portfolios  of  sketches  in  many 
lands — all  of  which  must  be  left 
to  their  fate,  for  the  one  little 
boat  would  only  contain  ourselves 
and  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
baggage.  All  this  time  we  made 
ready :  the  order  to  lower  the 
boat  was  given,  and  in  another 
minute  we  should  have  been  on 
board  of  her  rowing  for  the  dear 
life,  when  to  our  unspeakable  joy 
a  faint  puff  of  wind  caught  the 
sails;  then  another  and  another, 
and  soon  a  blessed  breeze  sprang 
up  and  gently  wafted  us  right 
away  from  the  shore,  and  an 
hour  later  we  were  clear  of  the 
group,  arid  sat  on  deck  thankfully 
watching  the  Isles  growing  dim- 
mer and  dimmer  in  the  moonlight 
as  we  sped  on  our  way  with  a 
sense  of  indescribable  relief,  which 
was  nowise  lessened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  few  months  previ- 
ously a  fine  English  brig  had  been 
driven  on  to  these  same  rocks 
in  the  same  way,  and  of  thirty- 
three  persons  on  board,  twenty-two 
had  been  drowned.  However,  all's 
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well  that  ends  well ;  but  never  did 
any  welcome  back  to  land  seem  so 
charming  as  that  which  awaited  us 
in  the  lovely  harbour  of  Nagasaki. 

Three  months  later  found  me 
once  more  on  the  wide  waters, 
passing  away  from  scenes  of  fairy- 
like  fascination  in  delightful  Japan 
to  the  ponderous  prose  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  push  and  progress  in  the 
States.  Equally  marked  was  the 
contrast  between  the  vessel  which 
brought  me  back  from  China  to 
Japan,  and  that  from  whose  deck 
I  looked  back  for  the  last  time 
to  that  pleasant  land — the  one  a 
Danish  brig  of  155  tons,  the  other 
a  magnificent  American  screw- 
steamer,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5079,  of  1000  horse-power,  increas- 
ing to  4000.  THE  CITY  OP  TOKIO 
was  the  largest  vessel  in  the 
magnificent  fleet  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine more  roomy  luxury  in  any 
floating  home,  as  may  be  under- 
stood when  I  mention  that  she  was 
upwards  of  400  feet  in  length  by 
46  in  width. 

At  meals  the  passengers  were 
told  off  into  companies  of  ten, 
forming  separate  dinner  -  parties, 
which  of  itself  implies  an  unwont- 
ed care  for  comfort. 

On  this  occasion  the  great  ship 
carried  General  Grant — the  Wel- 
lington of  America — returning  to 
the  States,  after  his  triumphal 
journey  round  the  world.  He  and 
his  party  had  been  loaded  with 
hospitality  in  Japan,  where  dream- 
like festivals  and  illuminated  gar- 
dens and  palaces  had  awaited  him 
at  every  turn.  Now,  as  he  em- 
barked on  the  great  American 
steamer,  all  the  shipping  in  Yoko- 
hama harbour  was  bedecked  with 
flags,  yards  manned,  and  salutes 
fired.  A  Japanese  man-of-war  was 
told  off  to  escort  her  for  forty 
miles  down  the  bay  of  Yeddo. 


Then  the  men  formed  in  pyramids 
all  up  the  ladders,  cheering ;  a 
salute  was  fired,  and  so  we  passed 
away  from  Japanese  waters. 

But  the  General's  reception  at 
San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come which  could  possibly  be 
awarded  to  any  mortal,  and  what 
it  lacked  in  grace  was  amply  made 
up  in  thoroughgoing  earnest.  Ere 
we  reached  the  Golden  Gates  a 
steamer  brought  the  municipal  and 
military  authorities  to  board  the 
City  of  Tokio,  and  welcome  the 
returning  hero ;  and  two  huge 
steamers,  each  with  three  thousand 
persons  on  deck,  all  cheering  vocif- 
erously, also  came  out  to  escort 
the  big  ship  up  the  harbour — that 
noble  harbour,  in  which  there  is 
said  to  be  room  for  all  the  navies 
of  Europe ! 

As  we  slowly  steamed  in,  we 
passed  an  interminable  array  of 
steamers,  yachts,  and  vessels  of 
every  description,  all  gay  with 
flags,  and  crowded  with  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings.  All  the 
steamers  blew  horrible  steam-whis- 
tles as  expressions  of  welcome, 
and  their  ear  -  splitting  shrieks 
were  heard  even  above  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  artillery  which  thun- 
dered from  all  the  forts  which 
crown  each  headland  on  either 
side  of  the  vast  harbour,  so  that 
during  the  three  hours  of  our  slow 
progress  this  ceaseless  noise  con- 
tinued without  intermission. 

All  along  the  shores,  every  pier, 
hill,  or  building  from  which  a 
glimpse  of  the  ship  could  be  ob- 
tained, was  black  with  the  throng 
of  spectators,  all  cheering  as  though 
possessed  of  brazen  throats. 

Such  was  the  voyage  of  the  City 
of  Tokio  to  San  Francisco,  ending 
20th  September  1879.  She  con- 
tinued running  till  23d  June  1885, 
when,  on  her  voyage  from  Sai 
Francisco  to  Yokohama,  she  met 
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her  doom  when  wellnigh  in  port. 
A  thick  fog  settled  down  as  she 
slowly  steamed  up  the  narrows 
approaching  Yokohama,  and  at 
midnight  she  struck  on  a  shelving 
rock. 

When  morning  broke,  a  quantity 
of  flour  was  thrown  overboard,  and 
it  was  then  ascertained  that  a  rock 
had  pierced  the  forward  compart- 
ment. It  was  decided  to  build  a 
coffer  -  dam  round  the  damaged 
part,  and  to  let  in  water  into  the 
after-part  of  the  steamer  to  steady 
her.  This,  however,  proved  un- 
successful. The  cargoes  for  Yoko- 
hama and  Shanghai  were  saved, 
but  the  Hong-Kong  merchandise 
was  lost.  On  the  2d  July  the 
barometer  fell  so  rapidly  that  the 
crew  were  ordered  ashore.  Hardly 
had  they  all  landed,  when  a  terri- 
ble typhoon  swept  up;  a  succes- 
sion of  huge  breakers  crashed  over 
the  disabled  steamer  and  engulfed 
her.  So  perished  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  of  passenger-ships. 

To  this  sad  obituary  I  must 
add  yet  two  more  names — namely, 
those  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  steam-ship  ANADYR,  and  the 
steam -ship  BRISBANE,  which  in 
1875,  on  the  annexation  of  Fiji, 
carried  its  first  British  Governor, 
the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton 
Gordon,  and  his  family,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Singapore,  and  thence  to 
Sydney. 

Of  the  former  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  extensive  acquaintance 
with  ships  large  and  small,  I  never 
travelled  in  one  so  thoroughly 
comfortable  in  every  respect.  She 
was  a  noble  vessel  of  3546  gross 
tonnage,  with  engines  of  2400 
horse-power.  Nothing  was  lack- 
ing which  could  tend  to  render 
the  voyage  luxurious  for  passen- 
gers, and  especially  did  we  ap- 
preciate her  many  comforts  when 
returning  on  board  after  a  long 
day  ashore  on  the  scorching  shore 


of  Aden,  as  we  contrasted  our  own 
lot  with  that  of  the  residents  at 
that  most  unattractive  port. 

Yery  different  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  passengers  who, 
on  the  morning  of  the  llth  July 
1889,  escaped  in  wild  terror  from 
that  poor  vessel — stricken  to  de- 
struction by  her  own  sister-ship — 
and  who  reached  that  same  shore 
absolutely  destitute,  having  lost 
everything  save  such  night-clothes 
as  they  wore  when  awakened  by  the 
awful  crash  of  doom,  which  left 
them  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
the  residents  for  even  wearing 
apparel. 

At  two  o'clock  that  morning,  in 
the  clear  beautiful  starlight,  the 
Anadyr  glided  into  the  outer 
harbour  of  Aden,  and  there  an- 
chored till  the  dawn.  Near  her, 
likewise  waiting  for  clearer  light 
and  favourable  tide,  lay  the  s.s. 
Oxus,  likewise  belonging  to  the 
Messageries  Maritimes.  The  Ana- 
dyr was  commanded  by  Captain 
Fabre,  who  was  for  the  first  time 
in  charge  of  so  important  a  vessel ; 
whereas  Captain  Guirand  was 
making  his  farewell  voyage  in 
command  of  the  Oxus,  when  he 
was  about  to  retire  as  super- 
annuated. It  is  to  be  feared  that 
long  immunity  from  accident  had 
wrought  over -confidence;  for  the 
terrible  collision  which  followed 
was  the  result  of  a  breach  of  the 
harbour  regulations,  which  forbid 
two  vessels  from  endeavouring  to 
enter  the  inner  harbour  simulta- 
neously. 

At  5  A.M.  the  Anadyr,  under 
guidance  of  her  pilot,  got  up  steam 
and  prepared  to  advance,  which 
she  was  doing  very  slowly,  when 
to  the  consternation  of  those 
on  deck  they  perceived  the  Oxus 
coming  up  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots  an  hour,  bent  on  entering  at 
the  same  time.  She  seems  to 
have  counted  too  much  on  the 
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slow  movement  of  the  Anadyr, 
and  to  have  purposed  crossing 
ahead  of  her. 

When  it  became  evident  that  a 
collision  was  inevitable,  both  ves- 
sels reversed  their  engines  and 
were  going  full  speed  astern  •  but 
it  was  too  late  —  the  Oxus  came 
crashing  into  the  Anadyr  hard 
amid -ships,  tearing  a  hole  three 
feet  square  in  her  side  below  the 
water-line.  With  the  shock,  the 
Anadyr  heeled  over,  and  as  she 
righted  herself  the  Oxus  struck 
her  again,  and  gliding  all  down  the 
starboard  side,  tore  away  her  bul- 
warks and  awnings.  Moreover, 
the  connection  of  the  electric 
battery  being  severed,  all  her 
lights  were  at  once  extinguished, 
which,  of  course,  added  tenfold  to 
the  confusion  and  bewilderment 
below,  whence  men,  women,  and 
children  rushed  on  deck  shrieking, 
and  in  the  very  lightest  of  raiment. 
(One  Frenchman  was  guiltless  of 
any ;  he  had  only  waited  to  snatch 
up  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  flew 
to  deposit  her  in  one  of  the  boats 
which  was  in  the  very  act  of  being 
lowered.) 

The  French  officers  and  crew 
seem  to  have  completely  lost  their 
heads,  so  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  control.  When  the  water 
rushed  in  the  firemen  immediately 
abandoned  their  engines  without 
even  shutting  off  steam,  with  the 
result  that  one  boiler  very  soon 
burst. 

Of  course  such  boats  as  were 
uninjured  were  at  once  lowered, 
but  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  re- 
quired on  sudden  emergency,  even 
these  proved  unseaworthy — in  one, 
water  rose  a  foot  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  Oxus,  most  passengers  must 
have  perished.  As  soon  as  her 
boats  were  lowered,  the  terrified 
passengers  became  calm,  and  took 
their  places  quietly. 


After  the  first  scare  a  few  men 
ventured  below  to  secure  some 
clothes,  and  endeavour  to  save  at 
least  what  property  they  had  in 
their  cabins  ;  but  only  those  trav- 
elling second-class  succeeded  even 
in  this,  as  the  first  saloon  at  once 
filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
six  feet,  so  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  entering  the  first- 
class  cabins,  consequently  these 
passengers  escaped  literally  with 
their  lives  only.  Certainly  no 
amount  of  presence  of  mind  could 
have  rendered  it  possible  to  have 
raised  luggage  from  the  hold  ;  and 
as  passengers  have  no  claim  on  the 
Company  for  loss  of  baggage  unless 
it  is  insured  (a  precaution  which 
few  ever  take),  to  most  this  in- 
volved dead  loss  of  all  they  had 
on  board,  which  in  several  cases 
was  very  serious  indeed.  Only 
the  mails  were  saved,  and  that  by 
dint  of  great  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  mail  agent  in  charge  of 
the  bags  —  (those  numerous  and 
weighty  sacks,  whose  bulk  is  in 
every  sense  such  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  small 
things,  and  which,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's mails,  always  claim  the  first 
care  on  board  ship). 

Immediately  after  the  shock  the 
Anadyr  began  at  once  to  settle, 
and  seeing  her  condition,  the  Oxus 
tried  to  tow  her  into  the  inner 
harbour,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and 
was  compelled  to  abandon  her. 
From  the  moment  of  collision  she 
began  to  sink,  and  only  about  two 
hours  elapsed  ere  she  foundered 
stern  forward,  in  about  twelve 
fathoms  of  water,  remaining  firmly 
embedded  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
mud,  with  only  her  bows  above 
water ;  and  here  some  of  the  crew 
spent  the  night. 

At  first  there  seemed  some  pros- 
pect of  again  floating  her.  Each 
vessel  in  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  service  carries  a  Thirioi 
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pump,  and  it  was  hoped  that  one 
or  two  of  these  might  be  effectually 
used  if  only  calm  weather  permitted 
the  trial  to  be  made  speedily.  But 
heavy  seas  and  a  stiff  gale  soon 
proved  these  hopes  to  be  vain ;  and 
a  day  or  two  later,  from  the  change 
in  the  position  of  her  masts,  which 
rose  above  water,  one  leaning  in 
one  direction,  the  other  two  at 
right  angles,  it  became  evident 
that  the  vessel  had  broken  asunder. 
She  carried  with  her  two  million 
francs  belonging  to  the  French 
Government,  which  were  going  to 
Saigon  for  the  payment  of  troops, 
and  to  recover  which  the  divers  of 
Aden  were  all  on  the  alert. 

Thus  perished  the  good  ship 
which  carried  us  so  pleasantly  vid 
Aden  and  Ceylon  to  Singapore  en 
route  to  Fiji.  As  regards  the  next 
stage  of  our  voyage,  from  Singa- 
pore to  Sydney,  I  cannot  say  that 
my  recollections  are  equally  pleas- 
ant, our  chief  impressions  having 
been  those  of  the  preternaturally 
horrible  smells  of  Chinese  and 
Malay  cooking  which  periodically 
assailed  us,  and  from  which  escape 
was  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the 
Brisbane  did  well  by  us,  and 
brought  us  in  safety  to  our  desti- 
nation. 

She  was  built  in  1874,  so  we 
were  among  her  early  passengers. 
But  she  was  not  destined  to  a  long 


career.  On  October  12,  1881,  she 
ran  on  to  a  coral-reef  ten  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  Port  Darwin 
harbour.  For  a  week  it  was  hoped 
.that  she  would  get  off  intact,  and 
in  fact  she  did  get  partially  free ; 
but  remaining  hard  and  fast  as  the 
tide  fell,  she  broke  her  back,  and 
on  October  24th  she  was  abandoned 
as  a  total  wreck. 

This  completes  what  seems  a 
very  serious  shipping  obituary ; 
but  considering  in  how  very  many 
vessels  I  have  voyaged,  the  propor- 
tion of  casualties  is  less  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear.  And  my 
chief  feeling,  in  thinking  over  all 
these  catastrophes,  and  knowing 
the  tremendous  risks  which  every 
vessel  must  run  on  every  voyage, 
is  one  of  thankful  wonder  at  having 
almost  invariably  been  blessed  with 
exceptionally  fine  weather  ;  and 
also,  that  even  when  danger  has 
seemed  imminent,  it  has  invariably 
been  averted,  so  that  what  might 
have  proved  most  serious  has  in- 
variably turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
incident  giving  zest  to  what  might 
else  have  been  a  voyage  prosaically 
prosperous  ! 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  as  regards  my  relations  to 
winds  and  waves,  I  must  have 
been  born  under  a  singularly  for- 
tunate star. 

C.  F.  GORDON  GUMMING. 
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EXCHANGE     WITH     INDIA. 


IN  consequence  of  the  great  and 
unprecedented  fall  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  market  value  of  silver 
bullion,  our  "exchange"  with  cer- 
tain countries  (such  as  India)  whose 
.standard  coin  is  silver,  is  now  regu- 
lated by  the  market  price  of  that 
metal.  The  result  is  that  coun- 
tries so  situated  are  exposed  to 
great  pecuniary  loss  in  their  trade 
relations  with  countries  having  a 
gold  standard  currency;  and,  in 
the  case  of  India,  this  loss  is  of  a 
most  serious  character.  Amongst 
the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  proposed,  in  view  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  silver,  the  currency 
system  known  as  Bimetallism  is 
the  one  which  appears  to  be  in 
favour  with  a  considerable  section 
of  the  "  public  opinion  "  connected 
with  the  commercial  and  political 
affairs  of  India ;  and  the  agitation, 
which  has  lately  taken  a  somewhat 
active  form  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  has 
for  its  object  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  that  system,  the  practical 
meaning  of  which  appears  to  be : — 

i.  That  in  every  civilised  country 
a  fixed  monetary  ratio  (or  relative 
monetary  value)  between  gold  and 
silver  coins,  shall  be  established  by 
law — e.g.,  that  15|  Ib.  (or  any  other 
selected  weight)  of  silver  coins,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  the  full  equiva- 
lent value  of  1  Ib.  weight  of  gold 
coins.1  This  ratio  between  the  values 
of  the  two  metals  is  called  the  bimet- 
allic par  (or  the  fixed  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold,  when  used  as  coins), 
and  assumes  as  an  arbitrary  basis 


that  the  market  price  of  "  standard  " 
silver  bullion  is  60^d.  per  ounce. 

ii.  That  no  Government  under  the 
bimetallic  system  shall  be  warranted 
in  interfering  with  the  natural  opera- 
tions of  the  market  in  respect  of  the 
sale  or  price  of  silver  bullion  ;  but 

iii.  That  the  mere  existence  of  such 
a  fixed  monetary  ratio  must  undoubt- 
edly exercise  an  influence  on  the  silver 
market,  under  the  ordinary  economic 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  so  as  to 
keep  the  variable  market  ratio  (i.e., 
the  current  market  prices)  of  both 
metals  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
fixed  one — thus  ensuring  that  those 
prices  shall  never  fluctuate  very  much 
above,  or  very  much  below,  the  legal 
monetary  ratio. 

iv.  That  every  Government  under 
the  bimetallic  system  shall  be  required 
to  coin  gold  and  silver  (presumably 
when  both  metals  are  used  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country)  for  any  person 
who  may  bring  bullion  to  the  public 
Mint  for  that  purpose — gold  bullion 
so  brought  being  exchanged  (when  so 
desired)  for  a  number  of  silver  coins 
of  equivalent  value,  according  to  the 
fixed  monetary  ratio ;  while  silver 
bullion  so  brought  may  be  exchanged 
in  like  manner  (presumably  where 
the  nature  of  the  currency  admits) 
for  a  number  of  gold  coins  of  equiva- 
lent value  under  the  same  ratio. 

v.  That  in  every  country  under  the 
bimetallic  system,  the  coin  of  either 
metal  (being  of  the  currency  of  the 
country)  shall  be  held  to  be  a  "  legal 
tender  "  to  any  amount,  without  limit ; 
and  that  in  the  payment  of  money 
due  from  one  person  to  another,  the 
amount  may  be  paid  either  in  gold  or 
in  silver  coins — the  relative  value  of 
the  money  to  be  paid  in  every  case 
being  determined  in  conformity  with 
the  fixed  monetary  ratio. 


1  This  definition  is  not  quite  identical  with  Mr  Chaplin's  —  viz.,  that  15^ 
pieces  of  silver  of  any  given  weight  shall  be  held  to  be  equal  in  value  to  one 
piece  of  gold  of  the  same  weight,  and  vice  versa;  but  it  seems  to  agree,  in  the 
main,  with  the  one  given  by  another  prominent  bimetallist — Mr  Barbour,  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 
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These,  it  is  believed,  are  the 
main  principles  of  the  bimetallic 
currency  system  which  is  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  monometal- 
lic silver  currency  of  India ;  but, 
without  offering  any  remarks  in 
regard  to  its  efficacy  or  otherwise 
as  a  remedy  for  the  present  evils, 
the  merits  of  both  systems  will 
probably  be  better  understood  after 
a  consideration  of  the  accepted 
economic  laws  in  which  every 
monetary  system  has  its  natural 
centre.  These  laws  will  now  be 
explained  as  simply  and  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

The  intrinsic  metallic  value  of 
a  silver  coin  is  the  sum  of  the 
market  values  of  its  component 
parts,  plus  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  coin;  and 
this  metallic  value  is  the  nominal, 
though  not  necessarily  the  real, 
market  value  of  the  coin,  when- 
ever it  loses  its  monetary  attri- 
butes or  ceases  to  be  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Conse- 
quently, during  its  employment 
as  such,  the  metallic  or  market 
value  of  the  coin  is  in  abeyance ; 
but  the  moment  it  becomes  obso- 
lete as  a  current  coin,  or  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  commercial  or 
marketable  commodity — its  mone- 
tary or  coinage  value  ceases — and 
its  metallic  or  market  value  is  at 
once  restored. 

'  (a)  The  silver  shilling  of  England 
weighs  STj3!  grains  troy,  and  con- 
tains 37  parts  of  silver  and  3  of  alloy 
— or,  80r8T  grains  (a  little  over  £  oz.) 
of  silver,  and  6 ^  of  alloy ;  and — 

(6)  The  silver  rupee  of  India  weighs 
180  grains  troy,  and  contains  11  parts 
of  silver  and  1  of  alloy — or,  165  grains 
(J|  oz.)  of  silver,  and  15  of  alloy; 
therefore — 

(o)  The  Indian  rupee  contains  3/y 


grains  of  silver,  and  1}^  of  alloy, 
more  than  are  contained  in  two  one- 
shilling  pieces  ;  hence — 

(d)  The  metallic  value  of  the  rupee 
is  greater  than  that  of  two  one- 
shilling  pieces  combined. 

The  intrinsic  par  value  of  a 
silver  coin  is  its  relative  value 
with  gold,  as  fixed  by  the  currency 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  relative  value  is 
therefore  called  the  relative  gold 
value  of  the  coin ;  and  this  relative 
gold  value  is  also  its  exchange 
value  in  the  local  markets  of  the 
country ;  and  again,  this  exchange 
value  is  also  its  coinage  value, 
which  again  is  manifestly  its 
intrinsic  par  value.  Hence,  the 
whole  of  these  "  value  "  terms  are 
practically  synonymous. 

(a)  The  intrinsic  par  value  of  the 
English  shilling  is  the  ^  part  of  a 
sovereign  ; 

(6)  The  English  sovereign  is  a  "  le- 
gal tender  "  for  ten  rupees  in  India  ; 

(c)  The  intrinsic  par  value  of  the  rupee 
is  2s.  0|d. ;  but  the  sovereign  having 
been  made  a  "legal  tender"  for  ten 
rupees,  the  rupee  coin  is  now  taken  as 
the  par  equivalent  of  two  shillings.1 

The  first  essential  quality  which 
every  current  coin  should  possess 
is  —  stability  of  its  intrinsic  par 
value.  If  this  established  value 
were  liable  to  fluctuation  or 
change,  even  in  the  smallest 
perceptible  degree,  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  the  coin  as  a 
circulating  medium  would  be  de- 
stroyed; and  it  would  thereby 
become  a  mere  commodity,  ab- 
solutely useless  for  the  higher 
purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed—  viz.,  as  a  measure  of 
values,  and  a  medium  of  exchange 
of  those  values. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if 
a  current  coin  is  to  retain  all  its 


1  It  may  be  noted  here  that  both  the  shilling  and  the  rupee  have  uniformly 
maintained,  and  still  maintain,  their  relative  gold  values  in  the  markets  of  their 
respective  countries,  notwithstanding  the  declining  market  price  of  silver  bullion. 
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attributes  unimpaired,  its  intrinsic 
par  value  must  of  necessity  be  a 
fixed  value.  In  so  far  as  England 
and  India  are  concerned,  this 
fixed  par  value  has  been  estab- 
lished by  law ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by 
law,  or  by  such  administrative 
action  as  may  be  requisite  to 
render  it  absolutely  independent 
not  only  of  the  fluctuating  market 
price  of  silver,  but  of  any  other 
influence  that  may  endanger  its 
stability. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted 
that,  in  a  strict  economic  sense,  it 
is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  any 
current  coin  possesses  what  is  com- 
monly called  "purchasing  power." 
This  indefinite  term  is  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities in  general  or  collectively, 
as  showing  that  a  certain  coin — a 
shilling,  for  instance  —  will  "go 
farther"  or  "will  not  go  so  far"  as 
it  did  at  a  given  former  period ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  term  is  a  con- 
venient one  in  the  common  par- 
lance of  everyday  practical  life. 
It  is  nevertheless  well  to  guard 
against  any  misapplication  of  the 
expression  in  connection  with  the 
monetary  value  and  stability  of  a 
current  coin  as  a  fixed  representa- 
tive standard  whereby  the  values 
of  commodities  may  be  expressed 
or  understood  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller.  If,  however,  the 
use  of  the  term  is  to  be  recognised 
in  an  economic  sense,  it  should  be 
held  to  mean  (taking  the  case  of 
the  shilling)  that  the  quantity 
of  any  commodity  which  may  be 
sold  for  a  shilling,  represents  the 
theoretical  purchasing  power  of  a 
shilling  in  respect  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity,  at  that  par- 
ticular time  and  place  of  sale. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  silver  bullion 
be  offered  for  sale  in  the  London 
market  at  the  price  of  6s.  Od.  per 
ounce,  or  if  butter  be  offered  at 
2s.  Od.  per  lb.,  the  shilling  coin 


is  simply  the  indicator  of  the  cur- 
rent market  prices  of  the  two 
commodities  named;  and  (if  the 
articles  should  be  sold  at  those 
prices)  six  shillings  and  two  shil- 
lings respectively  would  be  accept- 
ed by  the  vendors  as  representing 
the  full  market  value  of  their  wares 
at  the  time  of  sale.  Hence  ^  oz. 
of  silver  and  J  lb.  of  butter  would 
respectively  represent  the  so-called 
"purchasing  power"  or  exchange 
value  of  the  shilling  in  respect  of 
each  of  those  particular  commodities 
at  the  time  they  were  purchased, 
notwithstanding  that  both  of  the 
vendors  would  then  be  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  shilling  coin 
did  not  contain  a  bond  fide  shil- 
ling's worth  of  standard  silver. 
But  they  would  also  know  that 
the  intrinsic  par  value  of  each  shil- 
ling was  equal  to  the  gVth  part  of 
a  sovereign,  and  that  would  be 
enough  for  them.  It  is  important 
that  these  points  should  be  remem- 
bered, as  they  establish  the  follow- 
ing principles : — 

(a)  That  the  metallic  value  of  a 
coin  in  actual  circulation,  is  neutral 
and  unrecognised  in  trade  trans- 
actions ; 

(6)  That  its  exchange  (or  intrinsic 
par]  value  as  a  coin  is  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  its  neutral  metallic 
value  as  a  commodity  ; 

(c)  That,  as  representing  the  values 
of  commodities  offered  for  sale,  the 
exchange  (or  intrinsic  par)  value  of  the 
coin  is  the  accepted  basis  on  which 
trade  transactions  are  conducted  in 
the  local  markets  of  the  country  in 
which  it  circulates. 

Again,  if  the  vendors  of  the 
same  two  articles  should  reduce 
their  prices  to  Is.  per  ounce  of 
silver  bullion  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  of 
butter,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this 
case  1  ounce  of  silver  and  1  lb.  of 
butter  would  represent  the  the- 
oretical "  purchasing  power  "  of 
the  shilling  in  respect  of  each  of 
those  particular  commodities,  in- 
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stead  of  J  ounce  of  silver  and  J 
Ib.  of  butter,  as  in  the  previous 
case.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  transactions  would  be, 
that  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  " supply  and  demand" 
the  commodities  would  be  dearer 
in  the  one  case  and  cheaper  in  the 
other ;  but  the  intrinsic  par  value 
of  the  shilling  would  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  transactions, 
although  the  shilling  coin  in  the 
latter  case  would  contain  more 
than  a  bonafide  shilling's  worth  of 
standard  silver.  Here  again  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  law 
which  assigns  to  a  current  coin  a 
fixed  coinage  value  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  its  dormant  metallic  value. 

A  current  coin  is  not  in  itself 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  no  market  value  as 
such ;  nor  can  it  be  appraised  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  one 
for  which  it  is  intended — that  of 
a  measure  of  values,  or  a  medium 
of  exchange  of  those  values.  Hence, 
as  a  mere  indicator  of  values  within 
the  monetary  limit  assigned  to  the 
coin,  it  cannot  in  any  way  enhance 
or  diminish  the  value  of  any  com- 
modity; nor  can  its  own  "  coinage  " 
(or  "  intrinsic  par"}  value  be  affect- 
ed in  the  least  degree  by  the  fluc- 
tuating price  of  any  commodity. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  ruler  to  secure  the  stability  of 
his  coinage  at  all  hazards ;  and  if 
he  fails  to  perform  that  duty,  he 
becomes  responsible  for  any  dis- 
asters which,  from  that  cause,  may 
threaten  or  befall  the  commercial 
or  financial  interests  of  his  country; 
for  if  the  established  status  of  a 
coin  be  once  shaken  or  disturbed 
as  a  legal  measure  of  values,  it 
becomes  practically  useless  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  blocks 
the  free  course  of  trade  at  every 
turn.  As  an  example  of  this,  let 
the  legal  safeguards  which  now 
secure  the  intrinsic  par  value  of 
the  English  shilling  be  removed 


even  temporarily,  and  the  results 
which  would  ensue  to  the  smaller 
transactions  of  trade  would  be 
such  as  to  arouse  the  ire  and  in- 
dignation of  the  country  to  a 
pitch  which  would  soon  make  itself 
heard,  and  would  be  full  of  un- 
pleasant forebodings  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  individuals  who 
were  responsible  for  it.  That  no 
such  calamity  has  occurred,  is  an 
indubitable  proof  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  legal  par  value  of 
the  coin.  If,  then,  such  serious 
consequences  would  follow  the 
prevent ible  instability  of  a  mere 
subsidiary  coin  like  the  English 
shilling,  how  much  more  serious 
might  they  be  expected  to  be  in 
the  case  of  a  standard  silver  coin 
(e.g.,  the  rupee),  where  the  mis- 
chief would  permeate  the  whole  of 
the  ramifications  of  international 
commerce  through  the  daily  oper- 
ations of  "foreign  exchange"  ! 

The  fixity  of  this  par  value  of  a 
coin  is,  in  fact,  an  economic  sine 
qud  non  for  all  purposes  of  trade 
(especially  foreign  trade),  which 
all  Governments  are  bound  to  re- 
spect, if  only  in  conformity  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Hence,  whenever  the  market  price 
of  silver  is  so  low  as  to  imperil  the 
stability  of  the  standard  silver 
coinage  of  a  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  of  that  country 
to  impose  such  checks  or  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  silver 
bullion  as  may  be  essential  to 
protect  the  coinage  at  all  points 
of  danger.  And  if  they  neglect 
to  perform  that  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  their  Mints  open 
(as  is  now  the  case  in  India)  for 
unlimited  coinage  for  the  general 
public,  they  deliberately  throw 
upon  Exchange  banks  and  brokers 
the  unavoidable  onus  of  regulating 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  that 
country,  in  conformity  with  the 
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fluctuating  market  price  of  a 
commodity  (silver  bullion) — there- 
by imperilling  the  stability  of  their 
own  coinage,  and  directly  contrib- 
uting to  its  depreciation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  courting  the  very 
danger  which  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  prevent.  So,  precisely,  it 
has  come  to  pass  with  the  rupee — 
a  standard  coin  is  converted  into 
a  commodity,  the  exchange  value 
of  which  is  measured  by  the  ever- 
varying  value  of  another  commod- 
ity, thus  completely  reversing  the 
economic  law  by  making  the  price 
of  a  commodity  to  be  the  "measure 
of  value"  instead  of  the  coin  which 
was  established  by  law  for  that 
specific  purpose ! 

It  is  that  preposterous  doctrine, 
however,  which  is  now  practically 
applied  to  all  our  trade  transac- 
tions with  India,  as  exemplified  by 
the  present  fabric  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  the 
economic  "  silver  "  fiction  by  which 
it  is  worked ;  and  it  is  for  the 
presumed  rectification  of  that  fic- 
tion that  it  is  now  proposed  to 
derange  the  British  and  Indian 
currency  laws  by  the  introduction 
of  bimetallism,  as  being  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulties  created 
by  our  own  criminal  neglect.  This 
neglect,  however,  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  matter.  Neither  it 
nor  the  market  price  of  silver  are 
by  any  means  the  cardinal  points 
for  consideration  in  discussing 
the  question  of  "Exchange  with 
India  " ;  and  the  "  depreciation  of 
the  rupee,"  as  one  of  the  primary 


results  of  that  exchange,  must  be 
traced  to  some  other  and  more 
potent  influence  than  any  which 
has  yet  been  revealed  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  The  bimetallic  sys- 
tem, if  it  were  practicable,  would 
no  doubt  help  to  lessen  some  of 
our  present  anxieties ;  but  it  can- 
not be  too  often  pointed  out  that 
such  a  remedy  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  for,  in  presence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
vitalised  the  fiction  and  gave  ma- 
terial form  to  the  depreciation  it 
produced.  Moreover,  as  the  mere 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  bimetallism  contributes 
greatly  to  prolonged  delay  in  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  ex- 
change, there  are  grounds  for  sus- 
picion that  the  agitation  in  favour 
of  that  system  (which  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  past) 
has  been  fostered  by,  if  it  did  not 
originate  with,  those  who  have  the 
greatest  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
continuance  of  the  present  low 
rates  of  exchange,  and  of  the  fal- 
lacious and  absurd  doctrine  which 
alone  makes  such  rates  possible. 

In  short,  the  true  remedy  for 
the  unwarrantable  "  depreciation 
of  the  rupee  "  depends — not  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  new  cur- 
rency system,  but — upon  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  preventible 
causes  that  have  led  to  it,  and  upon 
the  effectual  prevention  of  their 
recurrence  for  all  future  time. 
These  causes  and  their  results 
will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
the  following  chapters. 


II. 


The  honour  of  being  first  in  the 
field,  in  the  adoption  of  the  bi- 
metallic ratio,  belongs  to  France. 
Eventually  the  same  ratio  was 
taken  up  (by  international  agree- 
ment) by  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece — the  com- 


bination known  as  "  The  Latin 
Union."  At  the  close  of  the  last 
Franco-German  war,  Germany  re- 
ceived £200,000,000  in  gold,  as  a 
war  indemnity  from  France ;  and 
this  money  was  utilised  by  the 
German  Government  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  establishing  a  monometallic 
gold  standard  currency  in  the 
newly  formed  empire,  in  displace- 
ment of  their  silver  standard. 
This  was  effected  in  1873  ;  and  in 
1875  Holland  also  adopted  a  gold 
standard,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway.  The  first  result 
of  these  changes  was  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  superfluous  silver  was 
set  at  liberty ;  and  it  then  natu- 
rally became  a  question  with  those 
who  were  burdened  with  it,  as  to 
how  or  where  it  could  be  disposed 
of  without  loss,  or  (better  still)  its 
full  bimetallic  value  realised  in 
gold.  The  latter  course  was  ob- 
viously the  one  which  commended 
itself,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  "  open 
Mints,"  so  convenient  for  that  pur- 
pose, under  the  bimetallic  system 
in  the  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union.  But  of  all  these  countries 
one  only  was  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply the  full  amount  of  gold  re- 
quired in  exchange  for  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  likely  to  be  offered. 
That  country  was  France. 

The  French  Government,  how- 
ever, were  not  slow  of  perception, 
for  they  at  once  saw  the  danger 
that,  under  their  bimetallic  sys- 
tem, all  their  gold  coin  must  sooner 
or  later  pass  away  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners  (the  Germans  in  par- 
ticular), whose  agents  would  be 
instructed  to  take  the  superfluous 
silver  to  the  French  Mint,  and 
obtain  in  exchange  the  full  equiv- 
alent value  thereof  in  gold  (in  the 
ratio  of  15J  to  1).  Therefore, 
in  self-defence,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment did  what  any  other 
Government  would  have  done, 
and  ought  to  do,  under  the  same 
or  similar  circumstances  —  they 
thwarted  that  arrangement  by 
promptly  closing  their  Mint  (in 
1874)  against  unlimited  coinage 
for  the  general  public.  This  was 
followed  up  by  similar  action  on 


the  part  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  Latin  Union;  and  therefore 
the  "bimetallic  par,"  or  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  (15J  to  1),  thereupon 
terminated — the  result  being  that 
the  artificial  relative  gold  value 
hitherto  given  to  silver  was  then 
destroyed,  and  that  the  market 
price  of  the  metal  thenceforth  fell 
steadily  from  that  cause  alone. 

But  this  sudden  depreciation  in 
the  market  value  of  silver  did  not 
stop  there,  for  it  soon  received  a 
further  downward  impetus  through 
a  formidable  paper  (money)  com- 
petition which  the  bullion  dealers 
of  that  period  could  hardly  have 
foreseen,  and  which  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  value  of  the  metal 
far  below  the  lowest  reasonable 
point  to  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  fall  if  it  had  been  sub- 
jected only  to  the  market  influ- 
ences of  a  genuine  "  supply  and  de- 
mand." The  outcome  of  this  long- 
continued  paper  competition  (the 
details  of  which  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter)  is,  that  silver  bul- 
lion has  fallen  from  about  60d.  per 
ounce  in  1873,  to  a  fraction  over 
42d.  per  ounce  in  1889. 

In  so  far  as  the  United  King- 
dom is  concerned,  this  question  (in 
its  developments)  has  assumed  an 
aspect  of  supreme  importance  ;  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake  is  such,  that  unless  the  coin- 
age equilibrium  is  restored  with  a 
promptness  which  it  is  confessedly 
almost  hopeless  to  look  for,  the 
financial  position  of  one  portion 
of  our  dominions,  certainly,  must 
soon  be  involved  in  disaster.  Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  rupture  of  the  "  bimetal- 
lic par "  has  been  the  serious  in- 
jury done  to  the  British  export 
trade  with  India  ;  but  the  greatest 
of  all  is  the  terrific  blow  which, 
through  its  instrumentality,  has 
been  struck  at  the  revenues  of  that 
country  without  any  effort  having 
been  made  by  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
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ernment  to  parry  it  off,  or  to  de- 
fend their  interests  in  the  direction 
which  would  have  suggested  itself 
years  ago  to  men  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness capacity.  It  is  on  this  account 
that 'India  occupies  the  most  pro- 
minent position  in  the  almost  in- 
terminable discussions  which  have 
taken  place,  and  are  still  going  on, 
in  reference  to  this  question ;  and 
because  the  public  finances  of  that 
country  have  suffered  the  most, 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  the 
most,  through  the  disastrous 
"  losses  by  exchange  "  —  all  of 
which  have  been  incorrectly  and 
improperly  attributed  to  the  low 
market  price  of  silver.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  losses  is  so  great  as 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
rule  in  India ;  and  if  some  remedy 
be  not  applied  at  an  early  date,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  maintain  our 
position  there — the  country  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  It  should 
not  be  supposed  that  these  asser- 
tions are  of  the  worthless  "  alarm- 
ist "  type.  Far  from  it.  They 
are  plain  truths  which  are  now 
actually  approaching  the  verge  of 
realisation,  and  will  be  realised, 
unless  some  man  with  a  strong 
arm  and  a  mighty  mind  may  arise 
to  save  us  from  the  bankruptcy 
and  degradation  to  which  we  are 
hastening. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  this  so-called 
"  silver  question,"  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Indian  Exchequer  must 
provide  nearly  80,000,000  rupees 
annually  to  cover  the  "loss  by 
exchange  "  in  the  payment  of  what 
are  known  as  "  The  Home  Charges  " 
of  the  Government  of  India.  These 
Home  Charges,  which  now  average 
about  <£16',000,000  per  annum, 
must  be  paid  in  gold,  and  that 
Government  is  bound  to  find  the 
money.  But  although  they  must 
find  the  money,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  apply  the  remedies  which 
they  consider  imperatively  neces- 


sary to  keep  down,  if  not  altogether 
to  prevent,  this  serious  drain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  proper  administration 
of  which  they  are  primarily  respon- 
sible to  the  Crown.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  however,  holds 
this  matter  of  paying  the  "  Home 
Charges  "  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  a 
more  unsatisfactory  financial  agent 
for  such  a  purpose  could  not  have 
been  employed  by  any  Government 
in  Christendom.  Whenever  he 
requires  public  money  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  these  charges  as  they 
arise,  he  draws  bills  (in  rupees)  on 
the  Government  treasuries  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  or  Bombay ,  as  may 
be  expedient;  and  he  then  sells 
these  bills  in  London  to  any 
persons  who  may  desire  to-  buy 
them,  and  for  any  price  they  may 
think  proper  to  offer  for  them. 

Viewed  as  an  operation  of  bank- 
ing— for  it  necessarily  is  such — it 
would  seem  incredible  that  any 
banker  or  broker  should  dispose 
of  his  bills  and  squander  his 
capital  in  this  reckless  and  un- 
business-like  manner;  and  it  would 
be  still  more  incredible  if  it  were 
borne  in  mind  that  he  (the  Sec- 
retary of  State)  is  virtually  the 
principal  Anglo-Indian  banker  in 
London,  and  that  it  is  he,  and  he 
only,  who  possesses  the  real  power 
to  control  the  rate  of  exchange 
with  India;  but  instead  of  exer- 
cising that  power,  he  practically 
delegates,  or  rather  transfers  it 
absolutely,  to  the  very  persons  who 
purchase  his  bills.  These  persons 
would  not  be  human  if  they  did 
not  use  this  weapon  so  as  to  secure 
for  themselves  all  the  advantages 
which  it  could  be  made  to  yield; 
and  they  have  done  so  to  the 
extent  of  securing  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  revenues  of 
British  India ! 

During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  "  silver  question "  has  been 
exhaustively  discussed  in  the 
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public  press  both  in  England  and 
in  India,  and  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  Indian 
currency  during  all  that  time.     It 
is  true  that  the  matter  has  been 
subjected  to  various  forms  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  then  nothing  has  ever 
come    of    them.       The  latest   and 
most  searching  inquiry  of  all — the 
Royal  Commission  of  1886 — is  in 
the  same  category,  as  it   too  has 
ended  just  where  it  began.      The 
results    of   that  Commission  have 
been  given  to  the  public  in  four 
volumes,  which  probably  may  be 
interesting  enough  to  persons  who 
may  wish   to   obtain   information 
about   the   seeming   mysteries    of 
the  question ;    but   to  those  who 
have   followed  the  numerous   dis- 
cussions which  have  already  passed 
into  unrecorded  history,  the  con- 
tents  of    those   volumes   will    be 
found,  principally,  to  be  a  rechauffe 
of  what  they  have  previously  read 
or  listened  to  ad  nauseam.     They 
will  find  comparatively  little  that 
is  new  in  them ;  but  they  will  be 
tripped  up  right  and  left  by  some 
refrain  of  the  old  song  about  "  high 
prices"    and     "low    prices,"     the 
"  scarcity  of  gold  "  and  the  "  abun- 
dance of  silver,"  with  the  "appre- 
ciation "    of     the    one    and     the 
"  depreciation  "     of      the     other, 
"  heavy  losses  by  exchange,"  &c., — 
while  they  will  not  hear  a  syllable 
about  the  lawful  or  unlawful  gains 
which  must  have  fallen  into  some- 
body's lap — nor  of  the  causes  which 
alone   could    make   such    "gains" 
possible,  apart  altogether  from  the 
"market   price    of    silver."      The 
question  as    to    whether   the   low 
rate   of   exchange   with    India   is 
purely  artificial,  or  whether  it  is 
legitimate     or    the     reverse,    has 
apparently  not  been  touched  upon 
by  the   Commissioners ;   and  they 


have  no  definite  recommendation 
to  give  on  any  part  of  the  question 
with  the  exception  of  these  : — 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  silver 
plate  ;  and 

The  issue  of  small  notes  on  a  silver 
basis  ; 

but  they  have  arrived  at  several 
conclusions,  some  of  which  will  be 
quoted  in  this  paper  as  occasion 
may  require.1  To  begin  with,  the 
Commissioners  preface  their  Report 
with  the  observation  that  they 
were  "  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
questions  submitted  for  consider- 
ation," and  then  they  say : — 

"  The  statistical  information  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  is  very  imperfect, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fact  connected 
with  it  on  which  there  are  not  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  ; "  and 
that  when  proceeding  "  from  facts  to 
inferences,  these  differences  naturally 
become  more  marked.  Even  if  the 
facts  were  admitted,  there  would 
remain  an  element  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  all  the  factors  necessary  to 
enable  a  conclusion  to  be  formed  had 
been  taken  into  consideration.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  influences  which 
affect  prices,  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  are  so  subtle 
and  various,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assign  to  each  its  due 
weight." 

A  large  portion  of  their  Report 
is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  as 
to  the  causes  of  high  and  low 
prices  of  commodities — the  history 
of  the  production  and  progressive 
value  of  silver — the  circumstances 
affecting  the  market  price  —  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  its  depre- 
ciation— and  the  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed  by  both  parties 
(Monometallists  and  Bimetallists) 
for  its  rehabilitation  to  the  rela- 
tive gold  value  which  it  formerly 
held.  And  the  end  of  all  this 
economic  froth  appears  to  have 


1  These  quotations  will  be  taken  from  Mr  George  Howell's  '  Synopsis  of  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. '      London  :    P.  S.  King  &  Co. 
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been,  that  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves were  divided  in  opinion  on 
most  of  the  points  on  which  they 
were  expected  not  only  to  give  a 
decision,  but  to  recommend  the 
most  practical  remedies  for  the 
evils  complained  of.  With  regard 
to  the  proposed  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism, they  say : — 

1  "  No  measure  has  been  suggested 
that  claims  to  be  anything  like  so 
complete  and  thorough  a  remedy  as 
the  adoption  of  the  system  known  as 
bimetallism ; " 

but— 

"  The  change  proposed  is  tremen- 
dous ;  ...  to  a  great  extent  it  would 
be  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  whilst  fully  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  more  especially  those  which  affect 
India, -we  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  this  country  should  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  with  other  nations 
a  treaty  embodying  a  bimetallic  ar- 
rangement. Further  consideration 
and  discussion  on  the  question  are 
advised.  .  .  .  The  wiser  course  is  to 
abstain  from  recommending  any  fun- 
damental change  in  the  system  of 
currency  under  which  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  has  attained  its 
present  developments." 

Whether  the  Commissioners  were, 
or  were  not,  unanimous  in  these 
opinions,  is  of  no  moment.  The 
effect  (which  would  have  been  just 
the  same  in  either  case)  is  that  bi- 
metallism is  not  likely  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  this  country  without  a  little 
"  further  consideration  and  discus- 
sion "- — the  exact  result  which,  no 
doubt,  was  foreseen  and  desired  by 
the  covert  instigators  of  the  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  that  currency, 
as  will  be  seen  clearly  enough  in 
a  future  chapter.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  must  be  observed  that, 
while  the  Commissioners  are  silent 
as  to  any  remedy,  her  Majesty's 
Government  seem  to  be  as  fondly 
attached  as  ever  to  the  chronic 
inaction  which  they  have  steadily 
adhered  to  all  through  this  lam- 


entable business.  This  seemingly 
"permanent  policy"  of  theirs  is 
all  the  more  incomprehensible  in 
view  of  the  hint  conveyed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  following 
statement : — 

"  Recent  experience  has  shown  that, 
by  the  monetary  policy  of  Germany, 
the  Latin  Union,  and  the  United 
States,  over  which  this  country  had 
no  control,  the  standard  of  value  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  greatly 
impaired,  and  its  future  stability,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  silver  standard  of 
India,  seriously  endangered."  jj  .^jjj& 

Here  it  is  stated  that  the  sta- 
bility   of    the   silver   standard    of 
India  is  "  seriously  endangered  " — 
the   inference  being   that,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,   it 
ought  not  to  be  so  endangered,  but 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  pro- 
tected from   danger  —  by  whom  ? 
By   the    Government,    of    course. 
And  whence    comes  this  danger? 
The  Commissioners  consider  that 
the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
owing    to   the    "bimetallic    par" 
having  been  destroyed,  silver  stan- 
dard coins  have  lost  their  first  line 
of  defence,   and  that  the   Indian 
rupee  is  now  (in  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  protection)  treated  as 
a  commercial  commodity  having  a 
metallic  value  only,  which  is  meas- 
ured by  the  market  price  of  silver 
bullion.    It  has,  in  fact,  been  given 
the  anomalous  status  of  a  current 
coin  in  actual  circulation,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  obsolete,  with  its 
"  coinage  "  or  "  relative  gold  "  value 
in  abeyance  ;  and  the  Government 
are  here  indirectly  called  upon  to 
restore  that  value,  in  order  to  avert 
the  serious  danger  now  threatened. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
rupee    have    lost    its     "  coinage " 
value,  seeing  that  (as  the  Commis- 
sioners  state   in   another  part  of 
their     Report)    its     "  purchasing 
power  "   continues    unimpaired  in 
India,  where  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities, measured  in  silver,  remain 
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practically  the  same  ?    The  answer     change  ;  and  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
is,  by  the  operations  of  foreign  ex-    ject  will  now  be  considered. 


in. 


The   sole  object   of  foreign   ex- 
change is  to  facilitate  and  effect 
the  transfer  of  values  of  commodi- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  to  effect 
the  remittance  of   moneys   repre- 
senting those  values,  or  represent- 
ing "  value  received"  in  some  form, 
and,  by  this  means,  to  accomplish 
the  adjustment   of    accounts   and 
commercial   transactions   between 
the  people  of  different  countries, 
at  such  relative  rates  of  coinage 
value  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
legitimate   operations   of   the   Ex- 
change market.     In  making  these 
remittances     from    England,     the 
bankers  receive  the  amount  there- 
of in  English  money  of  equivalent 
exchange  value  to  the  amount  of 
foreign  money  noted  on  the  drafts  ; 
and  the  foreign  banks  at  which  the 
drafts  are  payable  must  have  suffi- 
cient funds  in  hand  at  the  English 
bankers'  credit   to  cash  them  on 
presentation.  Similarly  the  amount 
remitted  from  foreign  countries  to 
England   is  paid   into  the   banks 
there,   and  the   drafts    cashed  by 
the  English  bankers  on  presenta- 
tion,  the    deposits    in    both   cases 
forming  what  may  be  termed  the 
bankers'  exchange  resources,  in  con- 
tradistinction   to    their    ordinary 
working  capital,  with  which  those 
resources  may  be  assumed  to  have 
no  connection,  as  exchange  transac- 
tions are  theoretically  self-adjusting 
(i.e.,  the  payments  usually  balance 
the  receipts)  without  any  abnormal 
profit  to  the  bankers  on  either  side. 

It  may  be  thought  strange, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  some- 
what common  impression  in  India 
that  the  low  rates  of  exchange 
which  have  so  long  prevailed  be- 
tween that  country  and  London 
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are  not  legitimate,  but  are  fixed 
by   Anglo  -  Indian    bankers    with 
a  view  to  their  own  interests  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  alone  reap 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  high 
premium    charged    on   homeward 
remittances.     It   need   hardly   be 
said,    however,    that   such    remit- 
tances are  merely  matters  of  ac- 
count  between    the    bankers    (or 
their     agents     or     corresponding 
firms)  in  both  countries,  involving 
neither  gain  nor  loss,  except  such 
as  is  recognised  by  the  ordinary 
rules  or  custom  of  banking.     Con- 
sequently they  cannot  make  any 
improper  gains,  whether  the  rate  of 
exchange  be  high  or  low,  or  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  to  either  of 
the  parties  interested  in  the  remit- 
tances,   so    long   as    the    bankers' 
part  in  the  transactions  is  strictly 
legitimate   and  within  the   recog- 
nised line  of  genuine  banking  oper- 
ations.     If,    however,    that    line 
should  prove  to  have  been  over- 
stepped,  the  popular   view   could 
not  be  said  to  be  erroneous  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  presently  whether 
such  has  or  has  not  been  the  case. 
It  is   a   well  -  known    economic 
maxim    that    the    rate    of    com- 
mercial exchange  between  any  two 
countries  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  whether    the   value  of 
their  respective  exports  is  equally 
balanced — that  is  to  say,  if  the  ex- 
ports of  the  one  be  exactly  equal 
in  value  to  that  of  the  exports  of 
the   other,    the  rate  of   exchange 
in   each   country  ought  to   stand 
ordinarily  at  par  in  both  countries, 
although   it   might    happen    occa- 
sionally that  the  rate  in  one  coun- 
try might  be  a  very  small  fraction 
above  (seldom,  if  ever,  below)  the 
2  c 
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intrinsic  par  value  of  the  standard 
coin  of  the  other,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  money  market  for  the 
time  being.  Exact  equality  of 
trade,  however,  is  hardly  possible, 
as  the  trade  of  the  one  is  almost 
certain  to  be  either  greater  or  less 
than  that  of  the  other. 

The  general  rule,  therefore,  un- 
der the  economic  maxim  alluded 
to,  is  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  country 
which  holds  the  "  balance  of 
trade " — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
country  whose  exports  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  its  imports ; 
and  the  inherent  right  of  fixing 
that  rate  belongs  to  the  country 
from  which  the  balance  is  due. 
The  amount  of  the  balance  can 
never  be  ascertained  with  exact- 
ness, although  it  may  be  gauged 
approximately  by  experts.  The 
official  tables  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports indicate  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies,  but  not  the  exact 
amount.  But  whatever  the  actual 
amount  may  be,  the  rates  of  ex- 
change from  day  to  day  ought, 
almost  without  exception,  to  be 
above  the  intrinsic  par  (or  "  rela- 
tive gold  ")  value  of  the  standard 
coin  of  the  country  to  which  the 
balance  is  due,  the  degrees  of 
oscillation  above  the  par  point 
being  dependent  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  balance  (as  indicated  by  the 
demand  for  remittance  drafts) 
and  on  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  money  market,  as  well  as  other 
contingencies  which,  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  need  not  be  inquired 
into.  Hence,  a  necessary  corollary 
of  this  rule  is,  that  when  the  rate 
of  exchange,  in  such  a  case,  is 
continuously  below  par,  it  points 
unerringly  to  the  fact,  either  that 
there  is  some  improper  influence 
at  work  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  exchange,  or  that  the  stability 
of  the  standard  coin  of  the  country 
holding  the  balance  is  not  being 
maintained  at  its  intrinsic  par 


value  by  the  Government  of  that 
country.  Under  no  other  circum- 
stance (in  the  operations  of  a  le- 
gitimate exchange)  would  it  be 
possible  to  fix  a  rate  constantly 
below  the  par  value  of  the  coin. 

The  amount  of  the  "  balance  of 
trade"  must  be  paid  in  specie — 
i.e.,  in  the  standard  coin  of  the 
country  to  which  it  is  due;  and 
although  such  coin  may  be  debased, 
or  even  comparatively  worthless  in 
point  of  metallic  value,  yet  there 
is  no  alternative  to  the  remitters 
— the  amount  due  must  be  paid 
to  the  export  merchants  of  that 
country  in  that  coin  and  no  other, 
unless,  of  course,  a  different  mode 
of  settlement  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties. 

The  cheapest,  safest,  and  most 
expeditious  means  of  obtaining  the 
amount  of  specie  due,  and  of  con- 
veying the  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  payees,  is  the  economic 
foundation  or  initial  point  from 
which  the  operations  of  exchange 
should  proceed,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  determined.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  is  taken  by 
the  import  merchants  (or  other 
remitters)  of  the  country  from 
which  the  "balance  of  trade"  is 
due.  They  must  purchase  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  specie,  and 
forward  it  to  the  export  merchants 
(or  payees)  of  the  country  which 
claims  the  balance.  In  this  case 
the  amount  paid  for  the  specie, 
plus  the  cost  of  conveyance  there- 
of, import  duty  (if  any)  at  the 
port  of  landing,  insurance,  and  all 
other  incidental  charges,  divided 
by  the  number  of  standard  coins 
despatched,  would  be  the  bonafide 
rate  of  exchange  with  that  country 
pro  tern.  For  example,  if  the 
balance  were  due  to  India  to  the 
extent  of  100  rupees  or  their  par 
equivalent  of  .£10,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  charges  incurred 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  coin 
amounted  to  <£2,  the  rate  of 
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exchange    would    be    determined 
thus  :  — 


,"-N 

100  (rupees)  change  per  mpee> 

If,  however  (as  in  the  case  of 
trade  with  India),  the  remitters 
should  find  it  impracticable  to 
obtain  specie,  they  must  purchase 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bullion,  and 
forward  it  to  their  agents  or  other 
responsible  persons  in  the  country 
where  the  money  is  due,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the 
Government  Mint  there  (if,  as  in 
India,  the  Mint  be  open  to  coinage 
for  the  general  public),  where  the 
equivalent  value  thereof,  in  the 
standard  coin  of  the  country  (e.g., 
rupees),  would  be  paid  to  them 
by  the  Mint  authorities.  In  this 
case  the  cost  of  the  bullion,  plus 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  import 
duty  (if  any),  insurance,  Mint 
charges,  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  divided  by  the  number 
of  coins  represented  by  the  bullion, 
would  be  the  rate  of  exchange. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
mitters should  find  that  the  Mint 
of  the  country  to  which  the  money 
is  to  be  sent  is  not  open  to  coinage 
for  the  public,  or,  even  if  it  should 
be  open,  that  they  find  it  a  more 
convenient  and  as  cheap  a  plan  (as 
happens  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  India)  to  purchase  bills  drawn 
on  bankers  or  other  responsible 
persons  in  that  country  —  this  mode 
of  remittance  would  be  far  easier, 
cheaper,  and  safer  than  any  other. 
In  this  case,  the  rate  charged  for 
the  bills  (which,  of  course,  would 
include  the  broker's  or  vendor's 
premium  for  the  accommodation) 
would  be  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  day. 

The  price  of  these  bills  would 
be  determined  by  their  abundance 
or  their  scarcity  in  the  market. 
If,  for  instance,  many  merchants 
be  in  want  of  bills,  and  if  there  be 
a  scarcity  of  bills  for  sale,  their 


price  will  rise  to  a  correspondingly 
high  premium ;  whereas,  if  there 
be  an  abundance  of  bills  for  sale, 
and  comparatively  few  buyers,  they 
will  be  sold  at  a  correspondingly 
low  premium ;  and  if  the  vendors 
should  be  in  urgent  need  of  ready 
money,  they  may  occasionally  be 
compelled  to  sell  them  at  a  small 
discount.  Again,  the  selling  price 
of  the  bills  might  be  affected  by 
the  local  monetary  "supply  and 
demand " ;  but,  whatever  the  in- 
fluences might  be,  the  price  would, 
in  the  main,  be  measured,  as  already 
explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
"balance  of  trade"  (as  indicated 
by  the  demand  for  bills),  coupled 
with  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
the  bills,  and  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  brokers  or  vendors  in  com- 
petition being  few  or  many  in 
number. 

Now,  by  applying  these  prin- 
ciples to  our  trade  with  India,  we 
find  that  if  the  trade  of  both 
countries  should  ever  happen  to 
be  precisely  equal  to  each  other  in 
value,  the  rate  of  exchange  ought 
to  stand  ordinarily  at  par — occa- 
sionally above,  but  seldom  below 
the  par  value  of  the  rupee  (2s.) ; 
but  as  India  has  almost  always 
held,  and  still  holds,  the  "  balance 
of  trade,"  to  a  very  large  amount, 
it  is  correct  to  conclude  that  the 
exchange  from  time  to  time  ought 
to  stand  at  some  substantial  point 
above  par.  Opposed  to  this  con- 
clusion, however,  is  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  exchange  with 
India  has  had  a  steady  downward 
course,  gradually  sinking  year  by 
year  from  1873  until  it  eventually 
reached  a  point  (Is.  4d.  per  rupee) 
fully  33  per  cent  below  the  rela- 
tive gold  value  of  the  coin.  The 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  fall  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  "de- 
clining market  price  of  silver 
bullion,"  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  fallen  from  6 Id.  per 
ounce  in  1846  to  42d.  in  1889. 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  plausible 
theoretical  grounds  for  attributing 
the  low  exchange  to  this  cause ; 
but  when  the  very  peculiar  facts 
of  the  case  are  honestly  and  closely 
investigated,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  grounds  will  disappear,  and 
that  they  are  nothing  better,  but 
something  very  much  worse,  than 
a  worthless  fiction  which  falls  to 
pieces  under  examination.  This 
statement,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
met  by  the  retort  that  the  "  fic- 
tion "  has  hitherto  been  accepted 
as  a  "  genuine  article,"  and  has 
never  been  called  in  question — 
certainly  not  since  1873. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  quite  true 
that  during  all  those  years  of 
"  depreciated  silver "  no  deter- 
mined effort  has  ever  been  made, 
either  to  provide  even  a  temporary 
remedy  for  the  great  evils  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  that  cele- 
brated scapegoat,  or  to  repair  the 
administrative  defect  from  which 
alone  the  animal  has  derived  all 
his  vitality.  That  defect  (which 
will  be  unearthed  a  little  farther 
on)  is  really  the  gravamen  of  the 
present  deplorable  situation;  and 
if  it  had  been  seized  and  strangled 
at  an  early  stage  of  this  long 
struggle,  the  financial  dangers  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded 
would  have  been  successfully 
averted.  All  that  has  been  done 
by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  was  to  trifle  time  away, 
by  seeking  mock  counsel  from 
other  scapegoats  of  the  official 
type,  and  with  the  usual  do- 
nothing  results.  Satisfied  with 
this  "action,"  they  have  deliber- 
ately stood  aside,  as  it  were,  with 
folded  arms,  gazing  with  a  vacant 
stare  at  the  incessant  fusilade  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper 
diatribes  which  poured  forth  from 
the  Indian  press,  and  which  more 
or  less  anathematised  monometal- 
lism as  the  positive  source  of  those 


dangers ;  while  the  efficacy  of 
universal  bimetallism  was  paraded 
and  extolled  as  the  one  potent 
talisman  by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  exchange  would  be  restored,  as 
if  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  wand 
of  some  invisible  magician.  For 
sixteen  long  years  this  game  has 
been  played,  and  is  still  being 
played — an  apt  similitude  of  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning. 

And  after  all  that  flood  of  scien- 
tific twaddle,  we  are  exactly  where 
we  were  in  1873;  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  our  troubles  and 
losses  are  still  as  vital  and  as 
powerful  as  ever,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  until  the  high  official 
authority  who  is  responsible  for 
the  security  of  India  asserts  the 
right  which  that  responsibility 
gives,  and  insists  on  their  im- 
mediate removal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  revenues 
of  India  are  being  slowly  but  most 
effectually  plundered;  and  the 
public  money  which  ought  to  be 
available  either  for  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  or  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
is  passing  away  into  other  hands 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  hardly 
yet  realised;  while  the  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  Crown 
who  have  borne,  or  are  now  bear- 
ing, the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  are  being  impoverished  by  a 
fabric  of  exchange  which  they  are 
powerless  to  destroy — and  this,  too, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  national 
prosperity  which  they  have  helped 
to  create  and  to  defend.  It  is  on 
this  foundation  of  injustice  and 
wrong  that  certain  Continental 
countries  are  enabled  to  gather 
in  the  requisite  rupee  capital  for 
building  up  a  trade  with  India, 
in  successful  competition  with  our 
own  manufacturers,  and  under- 
selling us  in  our  own  markets. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  bring 
these  facts  into  greater  promin- 
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ence,  or  to  show  their  importance 
in  a  clearer  light,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  pertinent 
allegory  for  that  purpose  than  the 
supposititious  case  of  a  mischievous 
but  "  a  clever  and  highly  respect- 
able" boy,  who,  on  perceiving  a 
"  gap "  in  the  hedge  of  a  well- 
stocked  orchard,  cautiously  enters 
the  gap,  and  appropriates  some  of 
the  apples  which  hang  so  invitingly 
from  the  nearest  trees.  After  eat- 
ing heartily  of  a  few  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  he  fills  his  pockets  with  such 
as  he  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of 
just  then,  and  stealthily  emerges 
with  the  plunder,  through  the  gap 
by  which  he  came.  Allowing  a 
short  interval  to  elapse  for  "  takin' 
notes,"  he  finds  that  his  depreda- 
tions have  not  been  perceived ;  and 
he  thereupon  makes  a  second  ven- 
ture, but  with  a  small  bag  across 
his  shoulders  this  time.  Having 
eaten  again  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  fills  both  pockets  and  bag,  and 
then  makes  his  exit  as  before. 
After  another  short  interval,  and 
finding  "  all  serenely  quiet,"  he 
takes  a  much  larger  bag,  and  in- 
duces several  other  boys  (equally 
"  clever  and  highly  respectable  ") 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  join  him  in 
the  fun ;  and  so,  encouraged  by 
their  companionship  and  counten- 
ance, he  repeats  the  process  day  by 
day — but  with  two  very  large  bags 
each,  instead  of  one  —  until  at 
length  the  fine  old  orchard  gives 
unmistakable  evidence  that  its 
luscious  treasures  are  gradually 
but  very  steadily  disappearing. 
When  the  slumbering  proprietor 
at  last  opens  his  eyes  and  dis- 
covers the  loss  of  his  apples,  what 
does  he  do  ?  He  does  not  sit  down 
and  write  eloquent  pamphlets,  at- 
tributing the  disappearance  of  the 
apples  to  the  unusually  low  prices 
which  they  fetch  in  the  market — 
nor  to  the  high  price  of  pears — nor 
to  the  undue  appreciation  of  plums 


— nor  to  the  extraordinary  depre- 
ciation of  grapes,  —  nor  does  he 
waste  his  time  in  running  about 
the  country  in  search  of  some  won- 
drous scientific  explanation  of  his 
loss ;  but — he  does  this  :  he  at 
once  proceeds  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  hedge  surrounding 
his  property,  and  having  at  last 
discovered  the  "  gap  "  therein,  he 
forthwith — stops  it  up  !  This  sim- 
ple measure  secures  his  fruit-trees 
from  future  depredations ;  and  be- 
ing then  once  more  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  property,  he  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  punish  the 
culprits — if  he  can  find  them. 

Although  it  is  now  quite  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day  for 
putting  in  an  appearance  in  a 
field  where  so  much  learning  and 
labour  have  already  been  wasted, 
yet  the  question  is  not  even  now 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  forlorn- 
hope,  nor  is  it  too  late  to  make  an 
honest  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
"  gap  "  in  the  hedge,  by  means  of 
which  untold  millions  of  rupees 
have  been  "  appropriated "  from 
the  Indian  Government  treasuries 
for  so  many  years  past  with  con- 
summate coolness  and  with  perfect 
impunity.  In  undertaking  this 
task  no  plausible  sophistries  will 
be  indulged  in ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  led  up  to  the  gap,  and 
there  inducted  into  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  it  has  been 
utilised  for  assailing  the  public 
and  private  interests  of  India. 
He  will  then  perceive  that  the 
"  depreciation  of  the  rupee  "  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  from  the 
" depreciation  of  silver"  and  that 
the  former  has  been  produced  by 
causes  which  were  removable  at 
the  outset,  and  which  are  not  only 
removable  now,  but  also  pre- 
ventible  in  the  future,  without 
recourse  being  had  to  any  change 
whatever  in  the  currency  laws  of 
either  England  or  India. 
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IV. 


It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  the  "home  charges"  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  as  much 
to  blame  for  the  present  low  rate 
of  exchange  as  the  declining  price 
of  silver  bullion  is  generally,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  the  market 
price  of  bullion  ought  not  to  be 
recognised  in  the  manipulations  of 
exchange,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  as  a 
forced  necessity,  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem of  open  mints  in  India,  and  to 
the  monetary  influences  which  the 
liquidation  of  the  "home  charges" 
exercises  on  the  market;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  greater  fallacy  than  that 
those  charges  are,  of  themselves, 
accountable  in  any  degree  for  such 
an  outrageously  depressed  exchange 
as  we  have  so  long  been  hopelessly 
and  helplessly  witnessing. 

It  is  singular  that  in  all  the 
wearisome  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  110  notice  whatever  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  certain  other 
"  charges  "  in  their  influence  on  the 
rate  of  exchange.  Indeed,  these 
"  other  charges "  have,  in  one  re- 
spect, a  far  greater  importance,  in 
that  they  possess  an  inherent  po- 
tency for  the  general  good,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  escaped  recog- 
nition by  those  whose  obvious  duty 
it  was  to  have  closely  watched  its 
movements  and  necessities.  If 
that  potency  had  been  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
if  due  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  its  necessities,  the  history  of 
exchange  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  would  have  told  a  different 
tale  to-day.  The  "charges"  here 
alluded  to  are  the  rupee  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  per- 
petual remittances  required  from 


the  United  Kingdom  in  payment 
of  the  trade  balances  due  to  India. 
But  what  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  these  trade  balances? 
It  is  impossible  to  answer  the 
question  with  precision.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  accept  the  light  and 
guidance  of  the  statistical  informa- 
tion within  our  reach,  to  enable 
us  to  determine  it  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and  if  by  that  help  we  can 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  approxima- 
tion to  the  exact  amount,  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  expect  or  need 
require.  As  the  requisite  statistics 
are  at  hand,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  defining  the  dimensions  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  India  up  to  within 
a  million  or  two  of  its  probable 
present  annual  value,  viz.  : — 

Exports  to  England  Es.  503,265,420 
Add  (say)  two-thirds 

of     the     estimated 

balance     of     trade 

(Es.  52,639,726)  due 

to    India    by  Con- 
tinental  and  other 

countries,    for    the 

remittance  of  which 

they  are  dependent, 

more  or  less,  on  the 

London  bankers  or 

their  agents  abroad  35,093,150 

Total  exports     Es.  538,358,570 
Imports  from  England        347,140,779 

Balance  of  trade       Es.  191,217,791 

It  may  be  safer,  however,  not  to 
adhere  too  closely  to  these  figures  ; 
and  therefore,  without  detriment 
to  the  end  in  view,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  present  value  of 
trade  is,  in  round  numbers,  at 
the  rate  of  530,000,000  rupees 
per  annum  for  Exports,  and 
340,000,000  rupees  for  Imports 
(excluding  Government  stores  and 
treasure  in  both  cases) — thus  giv- 
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ing  a  balance  of  190,000,000 
rupees  in  favour  of  India. 

If  the  multitude  of  trade  trans- 
actions connected  with  these  im- 
ports and  exports  were  conducted 
between  two  mercantile  firms  only 
— one  in  England  and  the  other  in 
India  —  the  settlement  of  this 
balance  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  English  (import) 
merchant  would  only  require  to 
purchase  silver  bullion  equivalent 
in  quantity  to  the  190,000,000 
rupees,  and  then  to  send  it  to  the 
Indian  (export)  merchant  for  con- 
version into  rupees  at  the  Indian 
Mint  in  payment  of  the  debt.  Or, 
if  that  plan  should  be  inconvenient 
or  impracticable,  he  might  be  able 
to  effect  the  remittance  by  pur- 
chasing rupee  bills  or  bank  drafts 
on  India,  to  the  amount  required, 
from  any  banker  or  capitalist 
who  might  have  them  to  sell. 
But  in  making  this  settlement, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
English  merchant?  In  the  first 
place,  if  he  should  buy  the  bills 
at  the  par  rate  of  exchange  (2s. 
per  rupee),  he  would  have  to  pay 
£19,000,000  sterling  for  them; 
and  of  course  he  would  incur  no 
loss  thereby,  as  he  would  sell  the 
goods  imported  from  India  at  the 
par  exchange  rate  which  he  paid 
for  them,  plus  the  usual  trade 
profit  on  each  article  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  But 
in  the  next  place,  if  he  should  pay 
only  Is.  4-i id.  per  rupee  for  the 
bills  (about  the  present  rate),1  he 
would  gain  7||d.  on  every  rupee 
remitted,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary trade  profit  on  the  goods.2 

As,  however,  these  numerous 
trade  transactions  are  conducted 
through  a  great  number  of  mer- 


chants and  manufacturers  in  both 
countries,  the  payment  of  the 
various  trade  balances  would  have 
to  be  arranged  in  quite  a  different 
manner.  To  commence  with,  these 
merchants  (acting  independently 
of  each  other)  would  have  to  remit 
their  respective  balances  through 
bankers,  or  banking  agencies,  or 
firms  having  business  relations 
with  India ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  exact  calculation,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  would  remit  the 
cost  of  the  whole  volume  of  goods 
imported.  Taking  the  rate  of  ex- 
change at  2s.  per  rupee,  they  would 
pay  £53,000,000  to  the  bankers 
for  remittance  drafts  on  their 
agents  or  corresponding  firms  or 
banks  in  India ;  and  consequently, 
so  far  as  the  English  merchants  are 
concerned,  this  would  settle  their 
accounts — the  "  balance  of  trade  " 
included. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the 
position  and  responsibilities  (•i.e., 
the  exchange  resources)  of  the 
bankers,  in  respect  of  these  remit- 
tances. In  addition  to  the  above 
£53,000,000  received  from  the 
English  import  merchants,  they 
would  also  receive  a  further  sum 
of,  say,  £1,000,000,  on  account  of 
private  remittances  from  England 
to  India,  which  at  the  same  rate 
of  exchange  would  be  equivalent 
to  10,000,000  rupees — thus  rais- 
ing the  bankers'  responsibilities  in 
India  from  530,000,000  rupees  to 
540,000,000  rupees,  while  they 
would  at  the  same  time  have  in 
hand  £54,000,000  in  gold. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  agents 
or  corresponding  banks  in  India 
would  simultaneously  receive  from 
the  import  merchants  of  that 
country  340,000,000  rupees  for 


1  This  was  written  in  September  1889. 

2  The  assertion  that  the  low  market  price  of  silver  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  gold  prices  of  Indian  commodities  cannot  be  substantiated.    It  may  perhaps 
be  true  in  a  few  isolated  cases  where  trade  competition  is  brisk  and  continuous ; 
but  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  prices  have  been  fully  maintained 
in  the  London  market. 
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drafts  on  London  in  payment  of 
the  £3 4, 000, 000  worth  of  goods 
received  by  them  from  England. 
Those  agents,  &c.,  would  also  re- 
ceive from  European  civilians,  and 
Government  servants  of  all  classes 
(civil  and  military),  further  sums 
amounting  in  the  aggregate,  pro- 
bably, to  50,000,000  rupees  (the 
equivalent  of  £5,000,000  at  the 
same  rate  of  exchange),  on  ac- 
count of  "  family  "  and  other  remit- 
tances to  England.  These  Indian 
deposits  (390,000,000  rupees  in  all) 
would  be  utilised  for  meeting  the 
London  drafts  to  that  extent,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  150,000,000  rupees 


to  be  provided  for,  and  which  the 
London  bankers  must  promptly 
remit  either  in  silver  bullion,  or  in 
rupee  specie,  or  by  rupee  bills,  for 
which  they  would  pay  £15,000,000 
(say  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange). 
They,  the  London  bankers,  would 
then  have  £39,500,000  remaining 
in  their  hands  to  cover  the  payment 
of  the  Indian  drafts  to  that  amount 
(£34,500,000 +  £5,000,000).  Thus 
the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  squared. 
The  subjoined  tabular  statement  of 
all  these  remittances  will,  perhaps, 
give  a  clearer  general  view  of  the 
matter. 


A. — BANKERS'  EXCHANGE  EESOURCES  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  THE  BALANCE 
OF  TRADE  (at  the  par  exchange  of  2s.  per  rupee). 


LONDON  BANKERS  (Gold). 

INDIAN  BANKERS  (Silver). 

Receipts  — 
From  English  import 
merchants,         for 
trade     remittance 

£ 

Receipts  — 
From  Indian  import 
merchants,         for 
trade     remittance 

Rupees 

drafts  on  India 

drafts  on  London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 
From  private  remit- 
ters, for  drafts  on 
India 

53,000,000 

(£34,000,000)  .     . 
From  private  remit- 
ters, for  drafts  on 
London 

340,000,000 

(Rs.  10,000,000) 

Responsibilities  — 
Payment     of     trade 
remittance    drafts 

1,000,000 

(£5,000,000)    .     . 

Responsibilities  — 
Payment     of     trade 
remittance    drafts 

50,000,000 

54,000,000 

390,000,000 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  340,000,000) 
Payment  of   private 
remittance    drafts 

34,000,000 

(£53,000,000)  .     . 
Payment  of  -private 
remittance    drafts 

530,000,000 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000) 

5,000,000 

(£1,000,000)    .     . 

10,000,000 

39,000,000 

540,000,000 

Surplus  gold  in  hand 
for   the  purchase   of 
bills     on    India     (to 
meet    the    rupee    de- 
ficit    of    the    banks' 
agents  there]    . 

15,000,000 

Rupee  deficit  to   be 

met  by  bills  from  the 
London  bankers  (paid 
for  from    the   equiv- 
alent gold  surplus  in 
their  hands]    . 

150,000,000 
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As  seen,  these  calculations  are 
made  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange — 
the  lowest  possible  rate  which  India 
is  entitled  to  command  in  virtue  of 
her  holding  a  preponderating  bal- 
ance of  trade ;  and  the  statement 
shows  that  the  London  bankers 
must  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  150,000,000  rupees  (the 
rupee  deficit  in  India)  from  their 
exchange  resources,  which  exhibit 
an  equivalent  gold  surplus  in  hand 
of  £15,000,000  for  that  especial 
purpose.  The  payment  of  this 
deficit  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst 
casual  emergencies  which  may  oc- 
cur at  uncertain  intervals,  but  is  a 
periodical  one  which  must  be  met 
proportionately  week  by  week ; 
and  consequently,  the  due  pro- 
vision of  the  supply  of  rupees  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  the  bankers 
and  firms  who  have  financial  or 
commercial  relations  with  India 
must  be  prepared  to  face.  Hence, 
the  "ways  and  means"  for  mak- 
ing that  provision  are  the  "other 
charges  "  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  which  may  be 
appropriately  termed  "  the  Indian 
charges  "  of  those  bankers. 

It  is  at  this  phase  of  the  question 
that  these  "  Indian  charges  "  come 
into  action — not  in  opposition  to 
the  "  home  charges,"  however,  but 
— as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  force  oper- 
ating inversely  on  parallel  lines, 
and  which,  if  discreetly  watched 
by  those  who  hold  the  power  of 
control,  ought  to  be  made  to  con- 
duce to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both, 
without  any  undue  advantage  being 
conferred  on  either  side,  or  inflict- 
ing unlawful  damage  on  any  pri- 
vate or  public  interest  dependent 
on  their  movements.  Unfortu- 
nately this  useful  auxiliary  has 
not  in  the  past  been  either  suffici- 
ently observed  or  controlled ;  and 
to  this,  neglect  of  a  paramount 
duty,  as  well  as  to  certain  forms 
of  financial  enterprise  (which  will 


be  noticed  presently),  may  be 
traced  the  direct  cause  of  the  so- 
called  "  depreciation  of  the  rupee." 
As  already  shown,  the  market 
price  of  silver  bullion  is  per  se  just 
as  much  and  no  more  responsible 
for  that  depreciation  than  the 
market  price  of  cotton,  or  wheat, 
or  butter,  or  any  other  article  of 
commerce ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rupee  has  undergone  no 
depreciation  as  a  measure  of  value 
of  commodities  in  India,  but  it 
has  undergone  an  unwarrantable 
mutilation  in  its  relation  to  for- 
eign exchange,  whereby  it  has  been 
illicitly  clipped  of  nearly  one-third 
of  its  intrinsic  gold  value,  by  sys- 
tematic speculation  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced character. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
statement  that  the  London  bankers 
or  firms,  when  restricted  to  a  legit- 
imate process  of  exchange  which 
forbids  the  possibility  of  any  such 
depreciation,  must  take  prompt 
steps  for  placing  150,000,000 
rupees  in  the  hands  of  their  agents 
in  India;  and  as  these  periodical 
deposits  are  paid  away  as  soon  as 
they  are  received,  the  money  must 
be  as  quickly  replaced  by  fresh 
supplies  of  rupees  to  meet  like 
demands,  which  are  constantly  re- 
current. But  how  is  this  vast 
amount  of  rupee  capital  to  be 
produced  in  such  rapid  succession  ? 
Or  from  what  capitalist,  or  from 
what  source,  are  the  London 
bankers  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bills  on  India  to  en- 
able them  to  issue  the  required 
drafts  1  In  curious  analogy  with 
the  "  home  charges,"  it  is  the  con- 
tinuous pressure  of  this  endless 
stream  of  rupee  payments  which 
emphasises  the  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  those  "Indian  charges"; 
and  a  reference  to  the  above  ac- 
count (A)  will  show  at  a  glance 
how  those  responsibilities  are  liable 
to  be  enhanced  by  any  considera- 
ble reduction  in  the  private  remit- 
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tances  from  India.  In  such  a 
strait  as  this,  the  bankers  would 
find  it  still  more  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  additional  supplies  of  ru- 
pees required  by  their  Indian 
agents  ;  but  again — where  are  the 
requisite  rupee  bills  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  where  is  the  capitalist 
who  can  sell  them  ? 

In  view  of  meeting  the  liabili- 
ties represented  by  these  ceaseless 
"  charges  "  which  the  bankers  are 
bound  to  face  come  what  may,  it 
would  be  very  poor  consolation  to 
those  gentlemen  to  be  reminded 
of  the  obvious  advantages  of  "bi- 
metallism "  as  an  unfailing  talis- 
man for  providing  the  much-desired 
supplies.  This  peculiar  comfort 
might  be  soothing  enough  to 
Government  servants  who  require 
every  scrap  of  encouragement  to 
"hope  on"  and  to  "hope  ever"; 
but  it  would  be  only  laughed  at  by 
such  monopolists  of  superior  intelli- 
gence as  bankers,  who  would  prefer 
(because  they  would  be  forced)  to 
decide  at  once  whether  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  surmounted  in  one 
or  other  of  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  By  purchasing  the  requisite  specie 
(rupee  coins)  in  London,  and  despatch- 
ing them  from  time  to  time,  as  re- 
quired, to  their  agents  in  India  ;  or, 

2.  By  sending  out  continuous  con- 
signments of  silver  bullion  for  coinage 
in  the  Indian  mints  ;  or, 

3.  By  purchasing  rupee  bills  from 
some    Indian    capitalist   residing   in 
London  who  may  be  in  possession  of 
adequate  resources. 

The  first  plan  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable,  as  rupee 
specie  cannot  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land at  any  price.  The  second 
plan,  although  quite  feasible  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be 
cumbersome,  tedious,  and  incon- 
venient all  round ;  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  only  possible  so  long 
as  the  Indian  Government  might 
think  proper  to  keep  their  mints 
open  to  unlimited  coinage  for  the 


general  public.  The  third  plan 
would  be  futile,  because  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  one  individual 
who  will  be  mentioned  shortly) 
there  is  no  Indian  banker  or 
capitalist  in  existence  who  holds 
sufficient  resources  to  negotiate 
rupee  bills  to  the  extent  of 
150,000,000  every  year.  The 
question,  then,  presses  for  reply — 

"  From  what  source  are  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  rupees  to  be  pro- 
cured? and 

"By  what  financial  operation  can 
this  be  effected?" 

Although  this  question,  in  both 
its  aspects,  was  settled  very  many 
years  ago,  it  may  be  admissible 
here  to  treat  it  as  if  it  had  arisen 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  in  so  far 
as  the  English  public  have  watched 
the  currents  of  Indian  finance. 
With  this  premise,  we  may  sup- 
pose, for  purposes  of  illustration, 
that  it  is  at  this  juncture  that  a 
gentleman  (presumably  from  India) 
steps  into  the  breach  and  most 
generously  offers  to  remove  the 
perplexing  difficulty.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  he  is  known  to  those 
who  are  not  in  a  state  of  "griffin- 
age,"  as  Mr  Mysterious  Somebody 
of  Lullaby/bad,  the  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  a  man  who  can 
boast  of  immense  wealth,  and  who 
seems  to  be  a  banker  of  consider- 
able importance ;  for  the  annual 
income  of  his  business  in  rupees 
alone  is  estimated  as  being  equiv- 
alent to  60  millions  of  English 
money  —  enough  to  take  one's 
breath  away  !  Well,  if  he  cannot 
give  "rupee  bills  on  India"  for 
the  paltry  sums  which  they  are 
ever  likely  to  require,  there  is  no- 
body on  earth  who  can  do  so ;  but 
— that  man's  voice  is  silent.  They 
hear  him  not ;  and  yet,  through 
the  figurative  agency  of  his  trusted 
friend,  he  virtually  makes  an  ideal 
speech  to  our  woe-begone  bankers 
in  the  following  gracious  and  sym- 
pathetic strain,  which  not  only 
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.  suggests  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  also  fully  describes 
the  monetary  position  which  such 
a  friendly  and  unselfish  offer  is 
certain  to  create  : — 

"Gentlemen, — "We  have  all  heard 
in  India  of  your  great  difficulty,  and 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  you  have 
our  warmest  sympathy.  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  however  ;  so,  as  be- 
comes a  well-bred  person,  I  will  not 
distress  or  embarrass  you  by  further 
reference  to  your  sufferings,  but  will 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  As  you 
know,  I  am  Mr  Mysterious  Somebody 
of  Lullabybad — the  bosom  friend  of 
a  great  oriental  Croesus  of  whom  you 
have  heard  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
(strange  to  say)  have  known  so  little, 
notwithstanding  that  you  and  he 
have  been  old  financial  friends  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  With  some  of 
you,  perhaps,  this  friendship  com- 
menced at  a  much  later  date  ;  but 
that  trivial  circumstance  does  not 
diminish  by  one  iota  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  holds  you  as  a  body 
of  financiers — respectable  yourselves, 
and  respected  by  every  one  whose 
opinions  are  of  any  value.  You  are 
all  conversant  with  his  station  in  life 
and  his  idiosyncrasies,  as  well  as  with 
his  harmless  foibles  and  his  peculiar 
infirmities.  Possibly,  also,  you  may 
know  that  he  sometimes  gets  the 
character  of  driving  hard  bargains 
in  commercial  wranglings,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  ;  and,  if  my  as- 
surance be  worth  anything,  I  can  safely 
and  truly  say  that  he  has  never  been 
engaged  in  trade  of  any  kind — unless 
the  manufacture  of  salt  and  opium  can 
be  said  to  be  such.  He  deals  in  these 
articles,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  de- 
fraying the  current  expenses  of  his 
large  household  in  India,  but  because 
one  of  them  is  a  family  necessity  of 
great  sanitary  importance,  and  the 
other  is  a  medicinal  preparation  which 
is  somewhat  extensively  used  by  the 
good  people  of  Lullabybad,  and  is  also 
freely  prescribed  by  medical  men  for 
assuaging  the  sufferings  of  our  poor 
fellow- creatures.  In  fact,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  invaluable 
productions  of  nature,  must  be  held 
to  be  a  work  of  real  beneficence  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  You  have 
heard  also  that  he  is  engaged  in  bank- 
ing ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct. 


It  is  true,  however  (as  you  know 
yourselves),  that  he  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  several  capacious  treasuries, 
which  are  located  in  the  principal 
cities  of  India — all  of  them  full  to 
overflowing  with  rupees  fresh  from 
his  own  well-ordered  mints,  and  as 
genuine  as  the  golden  sovereigns  in 
your  own  old  Bank  of  England. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  too,  that 
he  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this — he  is 
prepared  to  help  you  to  the  contents 
of  these  treasuries  if  you  are  willing 
to  '  do  one  'good  turn  for  another,' 
and — help  him! 

"  You  are  not,  I  think,  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition in  this  country,  where  he  is 
forced  to  keep  up  an  expensive  estab- 
lishment, the  maintenance  of  which 
in  a  state  of  respectability,  necessi- 
tates an  outlay  on  his  part  of  at  least 
£16,000,000  a-year  —  one  year  with 
another.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  useless  to  conceal  from  you,  that 
although  this  is  only  a  trifling  portion 
of  his  income,  still  he  finds  it  '  close 
shaving '  at  times  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  owing  to  the  barriers  which 
prevent  him  exchanging  his  rupees 
for  your  English  sovereigns,  on  any- 
thing like  equitable  terms.  This  is 
all  the  more  harassing  to  him,  because 
those  sovereigns  he  must  procure  at 
whatever  cost ;  and  he  is  free  to  ad- 
mit, gentlemen,  that  it  is  you,  and 
you  only,  to  whom  he  must  continue 
to  look  for  the  desired  supply.  He 
makes  this  admission  all  the  more 
freely  and  heartily,  from  a  pleasing 
recollection  of  the  commercial  probity 
and  other  fine  characteristics  for  which 
your  world-renowned  guild  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished.  On  this 
account  alone,  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  induced  to  come  to  your  assistance ; 
but  in  gratitude  for  the  kind  accom- 
modation which  you  have  (uncon- 
sciously perhaps)  extended  to  him 
hitherto,  he  has,  in  the  handsomest 
manner  possible,  ordered  that  his 
mints  shall  be  kept  open  for  you  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  send  any  quantity  of 
cheap  silver  to  them  to  be  coined  into 
rupees.  You  will  admit,  gentlemen, 
that  in  granting  this  privilege  he  has 
helped  you  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
be  called  inconsiderable  ;  for  it  is 
plain,  if  he  had  closed  them  against 
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you  (as  lie  would  have  been  justified 
in  doing  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of 
the  Latin  Union),  you  would  have 
been  compelled  to  purchase  his  rupees 
at  any  price  he  might  have  thought 
proper  to  demand  for  them.     How- 
ever, he  did  nothing  so  ungrateful  as 
that.      On  the  contrary,  he  has  for 
many  years  past  done  his  utmost  to 
pull  down  the  selling  price  of  silver 
to  a  lower  rate  than  has  ever  been 
quoted  before  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  metal  is  now  almost  a  drug 
in  the  London  market — thus  putting 
it  in  your  power,  by  means  of  these 
two  loopholes,  to  regulate  the  daily 
exchange  on  the  convenient  pretext  of 
the  current  price  of  that  commodity  ! 
And  how  did  he  bring  all  this  about, 
in  your  particular  interests  ?    Just  by 
putting  his  rupee  bills  up  to  a  sort  of 
counterfeit  Dutch  auction,   in   com- 
petition with  the  bullion  dealers  — 
ostensibly  to  the  highest  bidders  of 
course,  but  really  (as  you  know)  to 
the  lowest  or  any  other  offer  which 
you  or  anybody  else  might  be  pleased 
to  give.      The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
bona  fide  competition  at  these  sales, 
as  there  are  no  purchasers  outside  your 
own  very  contracted  little  circle  ;  and 
therefore  the  talk  about  '  highest  bid- 
ders '  is  pure  moonshine.     The  result 
of  all  this  is,   that  the   'bids'  you 
make,  whatever  they  may  be,  must 
be  accepted  ;  and  those  *  bids '  must 
regulate  not  only  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  day,  but  the  market  price  of 
silver  bullion  as  well, — the  lower  the 
'  bid '  being,  the  lower  the  exchange ; 
and  the  higher  the  'bid,'  the  higher 
the    exchange ;    while    the    price   of 


silver  (as  a  general  rule)  somehow 
seems  to  follow  suit,  and  to  rise  or 
fall  in  prompt  conformity  with  those 
rates.  Really,  gentlemen,  it  is  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  tell  you 
all  this ;  but  then  I  cannot  forget  that 
there  may  be  some  young  professionals 
amongst  you,  who  in  the  absence  of 
this  explanation  might  probably  be  a 
little  nonplussed  by  newspaper  para- 
graphs, such  as  these  which  I  will 
now  read  to  you,  and  which  regularly 
appear  (as  they  have  done  for  years 
past)  in  the  '  money  articles '  of  the 
principal  daily  papers  : — 

" '  The  silver  market  was  firmer, 
owing  to  better  rates  having  been 
obtained  for  bills  and  transfers  by 
the  Indian  Council  to-day ;  and  fine 
bars  improved  ^d.  to  42^d.  per  oz.' 

"Again — 'Owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Eastern  Exchange,  fine  bar 
silver  declined  yVd.  to  42^d.  per  oz.' 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  instead  of  the 
exchange  being  regulated  -by  the 
market  price  of  silver,  it  is  my  old 
friend's  rupee  bills  which  hold  that 
distinguished  position.  In  bidding 
for  those  bills,  and  thereby  beating 
down  the  market  price  of  silver  to 
the  particular  point  at  which  you 
may  desire  it  to  be  quoted,  you  can 
at  once  fix  the  exchange  at  the  rate 
which  that  price  is  supposed  to  give, 
according  to  a  simple  little  scale 
which  you  can  hang  up  in  your 
offices,  so  that  all  who  run  may  read. 
It  can  be  prepared  easily  enough,  as 
two  columns  only  are  required  for  it, 
— viz.,  (I)1  Price  of  silver  per  ounce,' 
and  (2)  '  Corresponding  rate  of  ex- 
change,'— and  the  thing  is  done  ! l 


1  The  subjoined  scale  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  one  here  alluded  to : — 


Price  of 
silver  per 
ounce. 

Correspond- 
ing rate  of 
exchange. 
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silver  per 
ounce. 

Correspond- 
ing rate  of 
exchange. 

Price  of 
silver  per 
ounce. 

Correspond- 
ing rate  of 
exchange. 

d. 

s.      d. 

d. 

s.      d. 

d. 

s.      d. 
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2     0 

50.6 
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1       3i 
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1     Hi 
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7 

38.9 

1     3 

59.7 

1     11 
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61 

37.6 

1           2^" 
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1     10| 

46.7 

6 

36.3 

1     22 
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1     10 
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35.0 

1     11 
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1       91 

44.1 

5 

33.7 

1     1 

54.5 

1       9 

42.8 

1     41 

32.4 

1     01 

co  9 

Iol 

X- 

01     1 

1       O 

51.9 

1       8 

41.5 

1     4 

*  "  Zero  "  (or  minimum)  line,  with  reference  to  the  present  volume  of  trade  with  India. 
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When  the  public  are  once  accustomed 
to  this  handy  arrangement,  they  will 
accept  the  '  fluctuations  of  exchange  ' 
without  demur. 

"And  if  it  be  now  asked,  gentle- 
men, whether  my  friend  deprecates 
this  system,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer  :  *  No,  not  at  all ;  far  from  it ! ' 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  still  prepared 
to  stand  by  you  in  the  same  open  and 
unselfish  manner  to  the  end,  but  on 
this  reasonable  condition  (the  only  one 
he  asks),  that  the  bullion  dealers  shall 
not  be  driven  out  of  the  market  alto- 
gether, inasmuch  as  their  presence  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  give  you  a 
theoretical  foundation  for  your  ex- 
change operations,  and  to  give  him  a 
raison  d'etre  for  his  quasi  Dutch  auc- 
tions. It  is  therefore  clearly  essential 
to  your  own  interests  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  party  to  any  compe- 
tition which  may  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  price  of  bullion  down 
lower  than  a  certain  minimum  point 
(changeable,  of  course,  as  the  volume 
of  trade  increases  or  diminishes),  which 
you  are  quite  able  to  determine  for 
yourselves  without  any  gratuitous 
hints  from  me.  However,  as  some  of 
your  less  experienced  brethren  may 
not  be  quite  up  to  it,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  it  is  the  point 
at  which  the  values  of  Indian  imports 
and  exports  are  equalised  almost  to 
a  hair's-breadth ;  so  that,  instead  of 
your  having  to  remit  what  commer- 
cial people  call  '  the  balance  of  trade ' 
(a  comparative  fiction  in  modern  eco- 
nomic science),  you  are  absolutely  re- 
lieved of  that  burden  by  the  circum- 
stance that  this  minimum  point  in  the 
scale  of  exchange  gives  an  increased 
(artificial)  value  to  the  imports,  which 
are  thus  made  to  cover  exactly  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Indian  exports. 
This  simple  device  of  our  most  emi- 
nent modern  economists  completely 
wipes  out  the  so-called  'balance  of 
trade '  at  one  stroke ;  and  yet  the 
British  export  merchants  cannot  re- 
ceive a  penny  of  this  paper  increase 
on  the  prime  cost  of  their  wares, 
as  it  must  of  necessity  distribute 
itself  in  the  various  channels  of  ex- 
change. But  you  can  always  prove 


to  demonstration,  and  with  perfect 
truth  too,  (1)  that  they  are  not  really 
entitled  to  receive  what  they  did  not 
bargain  for  ;  and,  (2)  that  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  you  do  not  gain  a 
farthing  of  it ;  and,  (3)  that  the  arti- 
ficial increase  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
somebody  else  in  the  natural  course 
of  business. 

"  Two  cardinal  advantages  of  this 
*  equalisation'  principle  are — (1)  that  it 
is  the  '  bankers'  minimum  of  exchange] 
and  is  therefore  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world ;  and,  (2)  that  it  not  only 
has  no  bona  fide  connection  with  the 
market  price  of  silver,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  wholly  independent  of  that 
singular  commodity.  Indeed  it  is  this 
minimum  which  marks,  or  ought  to 
mark,  the  lowest  possible  "  quota- 
tions " l  in  the  price  of  silver ;  and  the 
continuance  of  this  controlling  mini- 
mum is  rendered  absolutely  certain  by 
our  '  open  mint  system/  and  other  fa- 
cilities which  my  esteemed  friend  has 
placed  in  your  way.  In  short,  the 
various  steps  in  the  sequence  of  ex- 
change operations  may  be  set  forth  in 
a  string  of  four  axioms  which  your 
younger  brethren  would  do  well  to 
commit  to  memory.  Here  is  the 
string : — 


1.  The     bankers'     '  exchange 
sources'    (as    measured    by 


re- 
the 

whole  volume  of  trade  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  exchange  which 
exactly  balances  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  private  remittances 
with  that  of  the  exports,  &c.) 
must  necessarily  fix  the  bankers' 
'  minimum  of  exchange ' ; 

2.  The  bankers'  minimum  regulates 
the  *  bids '  for  my  friend's  bills  ; 

3.  The  '  bids '  (i.e.,  the  selling  price 
of  the  bills)  must  more  or  less  con- 
trol the  market  price  of  silver;  and 

4.  The  market  price    of    silver  is 
then     made    to     serve     as     the 
theoretical    basis    of    exchange ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  this  circuit- 
ous fashion  the  bankers'  minimum 
is  the  private  (but  real)  basis  of 
the  daily  rate  of  exchange  ;  while 
silver  bullion  is  the  public  (but 


1  The  term  "quotations"  used  here,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
price  "  of  silver  in  the  market. 
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fictitious)  basis — the  convenient 
scapegoat  which  bears  all  the 
odium. 

To  shrewd  men  of  the  world  like 
yourselves,  therefore,  the  necessity 
for  such  a  minimum  must  be  at  once 
apparent ;  and  I  would  only  be  in- 
sulting your  intelligence  by  suggesting 
that  you  cannot  possibly  lose  a  penny 
by  the  strictest  observance  of  it  in  all 
your  'bids'  for  the  old  gentleman's 
bills.  If,  for  instance,  his  bills  be  as 
cheap  as  silver  bullion  down  to  that 
minimum  point  (as  they  always  must 
be  of  course),  you  will  naturally  buy 
them  in  preference  to  the  ponderous 
metal,  because  you  will  have  no 
trouble,  delay,  or  expense,  in  turning 
them  into  cash,  as  you  certainly 
would  have  with  bullion.  A  further 
protection  to  you  is,  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  your  keeping 
the  price  of  his  bills  down  to  the 
level  of  that  of  silver  ;  for  if  he  does 
not,  he  cannot  sell  them,  as  you 
would  in  that  case  certainly  buy  the 
cheaper  article  (the  bullion)  so  long  as 
he  keeps  his  mints  open  and  ready  at 
all  times  to  coin  it  into  rupees  for 
you,  the  moment  you  take  it  to  his 
mint-masters. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  admit- 
tedly a  losing  game  for  my  old 
friend  ;  but  he  considers  it  to  be  only 
right  and  just  that  he  should  thus 
evince  his  gratitude  for  the  past  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  him ;  for 
although  you  have  never  really  re- 
quired more  than  150  millions  of  his 
rupees — as  a  rule,  much  less — out  of 
his  treasuries,  to  meet  the  drafts  on 
your  Indian  agents  (as  representing 
what  used  to  be  'the  balance  of 
trade '  in  former  years),  yet  he  does 
not  forget  that  in  the  most  gentle- 
manlike and  large-hearted  manner, 
and  with  a  self  -  abnegation  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  wretched  world,  you 
have  actually  purchased  from  him 
additional  batches  of  rupees  to  the 
extent  of  several  millions  every  year, 
which  you  did  not  at  all  need  either 
for  your  ordinary  banking  business  or 
for  trade  remittances.  Of  course  he 
does  not  and  cannot  pretend  to  know 
how  you  utilised  the  millions  of  super- 
fluous rupees  thus  thrown  on  your 
hands  through  the  laudable  desire  of 
meeting  his  urgent  monetary  neces- 


sities ;  and  it  would  be  only  a  piece  of 
impertinence  on  his  part  if  he  were  to 
make  any  gratuitous  inquiries  about 
it.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  their 
full  convertible  value  was  quite  equal 
to  .their  sterling  par  equivalent  of 
2s.  each,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
well-known  method  of  investing  the 
money  in  Indian  commodities,  and 
afterwards  realising  their  par  value, 
and  a  good  substantial  profit  besides, 
by  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  the  English 
and  Continental  markets.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  your  aggregate  gain  on  these 
superfluous  bills  has  been  handsome 
beyond  precedent  (though  certainly 
not  very  much  to  each  individual  when 
distributed  pro  raid)  ;  but  then  the 
old  gentleman  is  not  so  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  that  you  should  accom- 
modate him  with  your  gold  sovereigns 
without  securing  any  fair  remunera- 
tion to  yourselves.  Further,  gentle- 
men, I  think  I  can  venture  to  say 
this  much — that  in  recognition  of  the 
numerous  obligations  under  which 
you  have  placed  him,  he  will  continue 
to  keep  his  mints  open  as  usual,  to 
coinage  for  the  general  public,  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  go  on  and  prosper  in 
'  exchange  on  the  depreciated  silver 
basis,'  as  being  the  devoted  handmaid 
of  the  present  excellent  system  ;  and 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  am  em- 
boldened to  assure  you  that  he  will 
also  faithfully  adhere  to  his  happily 
devised  '  plan  of  competition  '  (the 
quasi  Dutch  auctions),  in  order  to  give 
you  a  position  as  advantageous  as 
that  to  which  your  high  spirit  of 
financial  enterprise  gives  you  such 
an  unquestionable  title. 

"I  will  just  say  a  word  or  two 
more  in  conclusion.  An  indirect  hint 
has,  I  believe,  reached  my  friend  a 
little  while  ago,  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  of  you,  gentlemen,  were  in  his 
place,  and  were  the  owners  of  the 
millions  of  rupees  which  he  has  to 
sell  every  year  at  such  an  enor- 
mous discount  as  7^d.  in  the  rupee 
(or  nearly  33  per  cent),  you  would 
look  rather  affectionately  at  your 
bills  before  you  parted  with  them 
at  one  farthing  less  than  their  gold 
value  of  ten  rupees  to  the  pound 
sterling  ;  and  more,  that  you  would 
be  sure  to  get  that  full  value, — for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  persons 
wishing  to  purchase  the  bills  must 
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obtain  them  at  any  price.  No  doubt 
the  argument  is  sound  within  certain 
limits  ;  but  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  who  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  nooks  and 
crevices  of  the  '  silver  question,'  that 
no  financiers  would  be  so  idiotic  as 
to  pay  such  a  price  for  bills,  when 
they  can  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  bullion  at  42d.  per  ounce 
(the  dirt-cheap  price  to  which  my 
valued  friend  has  reduced  the  metal 
by  his  admirable  '  plan  of  competi- 
tion '),  and  can  then  send  it  to  one 
of  the  Indian  mints  where  they  can 
have  it  coined  into  brand-new  rupees 
without  either  restriction  or  limit. 
But  even  if  the  full  par  value  of  the 
bills  were  demanded  and  paid,  the 
buyers  would  only  ask  for  the  exact 
number  of  rupees  requisite  to  cover 
their  trade  and  private  remittance 
drafts  on  presentation  in  India  ;  and 
then  (if  you  were  situated  as  he  is) 
you  could  get  nobody  to  purchase 
any  extra  or  superfluous  bills— possi- 
bly an  immense  number — which  you 
might  find  it  imperative  to  turn  into 
gold  at  the  moment  (as  in  my  friend's 
case). 

"  This,  then,  is  the  whole  secret  of 
the  position.  To  oblige  you,  that 
worthy  man  insists  on  the  doors  of  his 
mints  being  kept  wide  open  for  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  to  all  comers  ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means,  and  by  the 
help  of  his  '  plan  of  competition '  with 
the  bullion  dealers,  that  you  secure 
your  33  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of 
the  superfluous  bills  you  purchase, 
and  that  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  the 
sovereigns  he  requires  so  badly.  Thus, 


gentlemen,  by  hearty  and  healthy 
co-operation  and  mutual  goodwill, 
the  best  interests  of  free  trade  in 
silver  are  consistently  served  and 
maintained,  while  you  in  your  several 
stations  and  degrees  receive  all  the 
monetary  benefits  towards  which  your 
efforts  are  so  well  directed." 

The  reader  now  stands  directly 
in  front  of  the  "  gap  "  in  the  hedge 
of  the  financial  orchard  of  India. 
No  magnifying-glass  is  required  to 
scrutinise  its  outline.  It  is  there 
in  all  its  details,  plainly  and  prom- 
inently before  him  ;  and  if  the 
above  hypothetical  speech  had 
really  been  delivered,  the  speaker 
(whoever  he  might  have  been) 
could  scarcely  have  given  a  more 
correct  general  view  of  the  obvi- 
ous teachings  deducible  from  the 
position,  taken  up,  and  perversely 
adhered  to,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  reader  will 
now,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  realise 
the  distinction  between  the  so- 
called  "silver  question"  and  the 
fictitious  "depreciation  of  the 
rupee."  In  the  next  chapter  he 
will  be  inducted  into  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  that  "  gap  "  has 
been  utilised  for  assailing  the  pub- 
lic and  private  interests  of  the 
country,  with  an  impunity  and  a 
success  which  have  no  parallel  in 
the  monetary  vicissitudes  of  any 
civilised  people. 

J.  S.  WOOD. 


[The  remaining  chapters  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  next  number. — ED.] 
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IT  is  not  everybody,  we  may 
say  with  a  little  pride, — or  should 
it  be  a  little  regret? — both  senti- 
ments no  doubt  being  legitimate 
enough, — who  remembers  the  time 
when  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  first 
appeared  before  an  admiring 
world.  No  literary  sensation  was 
ever  greater.  The  book  took  the 
world  by  storm — and  though  there 
be  some  people  who  will  say  that 
this  effect  was  more  owing  to  the 
subject  of  the  book  than  to  its 
literary  excellence,  we  are  disposed 
to  deny  (while  more  or  less  admit- 
ting) this  theory.  It  had  no  lit- 
erary excellence  to  speak  of,  if  by 
that  is  meant  the  beauties  of  com- 
position, grace  of  style,  or  splen- 
dour of  language;  but  it  had,  which 
is  much  higher  and  more  prevail- 
ing, a  certain  flash  of  genius  which 
lit  up,  not  only  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  country,  and  a  number  of 
remarkable  and  original  human 
creatures  in  it.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  think  that  it  matters 
to  fiction  whether  its  characters 
are  supposed  to  be  transcripts  of 
real  personages  or  are  entirely 
creations  of  the  imagination.  If 
the  writer  has  not  the  skill  to 
make  his  portrait  fit  into  the 
imaginary  story  and  background 
as  if  it  were  as  fictitious  as  they 
— or  is  incapable  of  clothing  his 
inventions  with  something  of  the 
substance  and  movement  of  actual 
life  as  if  they  were  not  fictitious 
at  all — he  is  not  worth  discussing. 
Mrs  Stowe's  work  was  excellent 
work,  in  so  much  that  it  possessed 
this  reality  and  vividness  of  life. 
Uncle  Tom  and  the  other  negroes 
of  the  book — and  the  reader  must 
remember  that  we  were  not  then 
accustomed  to  negroes  as  we  are 
now,  and  that  probably  no  Uncle 


Remus,  or  other  modern  expositor 
of  the  race  would  ever  have  come 
into  being  but  for  the  negro-martyr, 
the  honest,  devout,  and   religious 
slave  who  was  Mrs   Stowe's  hero 
— were  set  before  us  with  a  force 
of  nature  and  humour  and  unex- 
aggerated  truth  which   could  not 
be  contested.    We  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  Italian  tailor  who  sat 
to  Moroni  for   his  portrait,   or  if 
there  ever  was  such  a  person ;  yet 
we  recognise  and  know  him  as  if 
he  had  plied  his  scissors  for  years 
next   door  to   us.     And   so   with 
Uncle  Tom.   We  had  no  knowledge 
of   the   American  field -hand,  the 
well-treated  and  contented  slave, 
till  Mrs  Stowe  pushed  open   the 
door  where  Aunt  Chloe  was  making 
her  biscuits,  and   showed   us    the 
good   man,    honest,    faithful,    and 
true,   whom   it  was  the  policy  of 
the  abolitionists   to  present  as  the 
type  of  the  enslaved  African,  but 
who  in  her  hands  outdid  policy, 
and  became,  no  typical  man  and 
brother  such  as  we  had  become  a 
little  tired  of  in  our  own  struggles 
with  the  same  subject,  but  a  most 
interesting,  entertaining,  genuine, 
human  creature,  which  was  what 
nobody  up  to  that  time  had  pos- 
sessed    strength     enough    to    do. 
Genius     is    very     unaccountable; 
there  is  no  telling  where  it  will 
niche  itself,  or  how  it  will  work. 
According   to   all    the   old   ideas, 
which  are  again  becoming  popular, 
we    believe,    and   which    demand 
many  peculiarities  and  eccentrici- 
ties as  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  that  surpassing  gift — the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  should 
have   been    likely   to   house   that 
errant  angel  would  have  been  the 
much-occupied  minister's  wife,  j^. 
hadden    doun    by    a    large    ^a' 
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family,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
somewhat  bulky 1  and  not  very 
interesting  biography  which  lies 
on  our  table.  A  woman  may  be 
an  excellent  wife,  a  good  mother, 
an  altogether  invaluable  person, 
without  being  interesting ;  which 
is  curious,  but  true.  And  she 
may  even  have  this  strange  in- 
describable gift,  which  is  not 
accorded  to  the  most  likely,  or 
the  most  captivating,  and  yet  re- 
main as  uninteresting  as  she  was 
at  the  beginning.  Unfortunately 
this  is  also  true.  Mrs  Stowe  was 
all  that  we  have  described  her,  and 
yet  was  nobody  in  particular.  Few 
women  in  the  world,  and  not  many 
men,  have  ever  achieved  so  extra- 
ordinary a  success,  or  received  such 
proof  of  her  achievement.  When 
she  came  to  our  island,  after  the 
publication  of  *  Uncle  Tom,'  the 
country  rose  up  to  do  her  honour. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  familiarity 
with  dukes  and  duchesses  that 
has  filled  the  American  imagina- 
tion since  with  that  determination 
to  possess  itself  of  the  English 
nobility  which  is  so  remarkable 
both  in  books  and  life.  And  in 
Scotland  the  entire  population,  led 
by  a  succession  of  Lord  Provosts, 
paid  her  the  attentions  which  in 
London  were  paid  by  the  dukes. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  to  her 
triumph.  And  yet  we  should 
imagine  that  this  good  lady  was 
as  good  and  humdrum  in  her  ex- 
altation as  she  was  at  all  the  other 
periods  of  her  life. 

We  must  add  that  at  the  period 
referred  to,  after  a  long  reign  of 
the  other  conception  of  genius, 
when  everybody  understood  that 

"  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near 
allied," 

it  had  come  to  be  thought  desir- 
able and  delightful  that  literary 


people  should  be  identified  as  per- 
sons who  behaved  themselves  al- 
most more  (instead  of  much  less) 
virtuously  than  others.  And  as 
a  matter  of  contemporary  expedi- 
ency as  well  as  honest  fact,  respect 
ability  was  the  chief  credit  claimed 
for  themselves  by  many  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  age,  and  especially 
by  the  women,  who  have  vied  with 
each  other  ever  since  in  denying 
all  eccentricity  and  claiming  the 
reputation  of  good  housekeepers, 
good  economists,  seamstresses,  and 
all  that  goes  with  these  famous 
domestic  qualities.  Mrs  Stowe 
gives  a  description  of  her  life  on 
her  first  entrance  upon  fame  to  an 
inquiring  friend  in  London,  which 
is  a  perfect  exposition  of  this  ten- 
dency. We  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  true — 
a  simple  statement  of  her  life — but 
it  gave  her,  for  the  time,  all  the 
artistic  enhancement  which  Cor- 
inne's  flowing  robes  and  lyre  gave 
in  a  previous  generation. 

"With  the  first  money  I  earned 
in  this  way  [by  writing],  I  bought  a 
feather-bed  !  After  this  I  thought 
that  I  had  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  So  when  a  new  carpet 
or  mattress  was  going  to  be  needed, 
or  when  at  the  close  of  the  year  it 
began  to  be  evident  that  my  family 
accounts,  like  poor  Dora's,  'wouldn't 
add  up,'  then  I  used  to  say  to  my 
faithful  friend  and  factotum  Anna, 
who  shared  all  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
'Now,  if  you  will  keep  the  babies, 
and  attend  to  the  things  in  the  house 
for  one  day,  I'll  write  a  piece,  and 
then  we  shall  be  out  of  the  scrape.' " 

This  admirable  confession  of  pov- 
erty and  virtuous  striving  and  the 
prosaic  uses  of  the  literary  gift, 
was  considered  engaging  and  de- 
lightful to  the  highest  degree  in 
those  days.  But  it  has  been  re- 
peated a  great  many  times  since  : 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would 
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not  please  us  more  now  to  hear 
that  our  pet  authoress  was  a  little 
out  of  the  common  way,  that  there 
was  a  touch  of  frenzy  in  her  poetic 
eye,  and  that  she  did  not  think  of 
feather-beds,  but  let  her  money 
drop  through  her  fingers,  and 
knew  nothing  of  business.  Cor- 
inne  and  her  lyre  are  coming 
back  to  displace  the  excellent  wife 
and  mother  :  and  literary  biography 
will  perhaps  become  a  little  more 
interesting — till  the  whirligig  of 
time  turns  round  again. 

The  time  when  the  feather-beds 
were  bought  and  the  accounts 
squared  by  a  new  "piece,"  came 
to  an  end  after  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin '  was  written.  The  indig- 
nation and  horror  of  Mrs  Stowe 
and  her  friends  at  the  dreadful 
scenes  which  followed  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  by  which  the  owners  of 
runaways  were  permitted  to  hunt 
their  chattels  through  the  non- 
slave-holding  States,  were  the  in- 
spiring influences  under  which  she 
worked.  A  sister-in-law  who  had 
been  the  witness  of  some  frightful 
incidents  wrote  to  her  adjuring  her 
to  "  write  something." 

"  A  member  of  Mrs  Stowe's  family 
well  remembers  the  scene  in  the  little 
parlour  in  Brunswick  when  the  letter 
was  received.  Mrs  Stowe  herself 
read  it  aloud  to  the  assembled  family ; 
and  when  she  came  to  the  passage, 
'  I  would  write  something  that  would 
make  this  whole  nation  feel  what  an 
accursed  thing  slavery  is,'  Mrs  Stowe 
rose  up  from  her  chair,  crushing  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression on  her  face  that  stamped 
itself  on  the  mind  of  her  child,  said  : 
'  I  will  write  something  :  I  will,  if  I 
live.'" 

It  was  perhaps  not  wonderful 
after  this  solemn  resolve,  and  the 
instant  and  overwhelming  recogni- 
tion which  her  work  received,  that 
the  author  should  have  taken  a 
tone  in  speaking  of  it,  which  is 
perhaps,  though  such  is  far  from 


her  meaning,  a  little  profane. 
"I  the  author  of  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin? '"she  is  reported  to  have 
said  repeatedly,  "  No,  indeed.  The 
Lord  Himself  wrote  it,  and  I  was 
but  the  humblest  of  instruments 
in  His  hand.  To  Him  alone  should 
be  given  all  the  praise."  We  do 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
this  excellent  lady  believed  her 
work  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  be- 
side those  books  of  which  these 
words  are  ordinarily  used.  It  is 
only,  of  course,  a  way  of  speaking; 
but  it  is  startling  to  hear  that  a 
modern  writer  could  consider  it 
possible  to  attribute  her  parable, 
however  good,  to  that  Supreme 
Author.  This  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
sumptuous modesty  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for. 

The  effect  of  the  book  was  even 
greater  in  England  than  America. 
It  roused  Society  to  its  depths, 
and  produced  a  great  deal  of  real 
and  some  rather  absurd  enthusiasm. 
The  letter  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land to  their  sisters  in  America, 
which  originated  in  the  ducal 
circles,  gave  vent  to  that  enthu- 
siasm, and,  though  perhaps  a  little 
ludicrous  in  its  mock  solemnity, 
did  no  harm  to  any  one.  Neither 
did  the  devotion  of  the  duchesses 
do  (as  might  have  been  feared)  any 
harm  to  Mrs  Stowe.  It  produced 
a  foolish  book  called  '  Sunny  Memo- 
ries,' in  which  their  graces  received 
ample  mention,  and  which  perhaps, 
in  the  estimation  of  people  of 
sense,  brought  down  Mrs  Stowe's 
reputation  a  little.  But  that  all 
passed  over,  and  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin '  remained,  when  all  was 
said,  a  very  remarkable  book,  full 
of  simple  genius  not  much  guid- 
ed by  art,  but  often  irresistible 
in  unconscious  natural  power. 
Whether  it  was,  as  Mrs  Stowe's 
biographer  claims,  an  important 
agent  in  impressing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  necessity  of  aboli- 
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tion,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  outside 
of  America  it  raised  a  great  deal  of 
almost  impassioned  sympathy  and 
feeling.  It  is  true  of  many  books, 
without  any  such  source  of  inter- 
est, that  eminent  persons,  unused 
to  succumb  to  the  attractions  of 
fiction,  have  sat  up  all  night  to 
read  them.  Burke  did  so  with 
'Evelina,'  and  more  recent  great 
people  with  '  Jane  Eyre ' — neither 
of  them,  perhaps,  works  of  the  very 
highest  class.  But  the  influence  of 
'  Uncle  Tom '  was  almost  more 
universally  pervading.  There 
were  many  who  were  moved  by 
its  mere  subject,  and  who  read  it 
as  a  gospel,  to  swell  the  number 
of  those  who  were  constrained  to 
read  it  for  its  real  qualities  of  un- 
feigned earnestness,  pathos,  and 
humour.  Or  rather  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say  that  the  mass 
who  wept  and  stormed  over  the 
slave -life  there  depicted,  was  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  those 
almost  unwillingly  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge its  genuine  qualities. 
The  queer  little  negro  child 
who  "  growed,"  but  was  not 
born  ;  the  prim  old  New  England 
spinster  who  shrank  from  the 
negro  whom  she  pitied ;  the  care- 
less Southern  with  the  best  of  im- 
pulses, but  no  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose to  carry  them  out, — not  to 
speak  of  the  hero  himself,  drawn 
with  so  much  sobriety  and  affect- 
ing truth  to  nature, — seized  the 
attention  and  printed  themselves 
upon  the  contemporary  mind  : 
while  for  the  sentimental  there 
was  the  angel  child,  prototype  of 
many  an  infant  wonder  who  has 
succeeded  her,  the  precocious  little 
saint,  Eva,  who  came  in  uncon- 
scious generation  from  Dickens's 
little  Nell,  and  has  been  diluted 
and  repeated  in  many  a  copy  since. 
Mrs  Stowe  wrote  a  number  of 
other  books,  of  several  of  which  it 


was  said  by  her  staunch  admirers 
that  they  were  better  than  '  Uncle 
Tom ' :  but  the  public  has  not  sanc- 
tioned this  judgment.  '  Dred,' 
which  followed,  had  an  enormous 
circulation  ;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  general  reader  of 
this  period  knows  anything  at 
all  about  'Dred.'  Probably  the 
'  Sunny  Memories,'  and  a  little 
conventional  foolish  story  inspired 
by  the  first  sight  of  Italy,  called 
'  Agnes  of  Sorrento,'  did  something 
to  dissipate  the  prestige  acquired 
by  '  Uncle  Tom.'  But  Mrs  Stowe 
retained  her  place  in  America,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  almost  na- 
tional manifestations  which  took 
place  when  she  attained  her 
seventieth  year :  on  which  occa- 
sion she  received  about  a  dozen 
poetical  addresses,  and  was  as- 
sured on  all  hands  that  she  was 
a  very  great  woman,  and  her  work 
"  the  noblest  work  by  woman 
done "  throughout  all  the  ages. 
None  of  these  things,  however, 
seem  to  have  affected  her  quiet 
good  sense  and  sober  mind.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  they 
should  not  have  added  to  the  con- 
scientious self  -  approval  which  a 
woman  consciously  working  "  as 
ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's 
sight,"  and  adjudged  on  all  hands 
to  have  done  so  well,  is  perhaps 
justified  in  feeling.  And  it  is  a 
little  more  than  St  Paul's,  "  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith,"  which  leads  Mrs 
Stowe  to  say,  in  the  introduction 
to  her  biography,  written  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  in  the  words 
of  Valiant  for  the  Truth,  in  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  "  My  sword 
I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my 
courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can 
get  it."  Corinne  has  a  certain 
licence  in  such  matters ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  be  at  once  the  simple 
house  -  mother  working  for  her 
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family,  and  the  literary  leader 
conscious  of  superlative  power  and 
fame.  However,  much  must  be 
allowed  to  a  lady  who  has  attained 
the  serene  eminence  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  amid  the  acclama- 
tion of  all  her  most  accomplished 
countrymen,  and  with  the  happy 
consciousness  that  the  book  which 
brought  her  so  much  fame,  and 
made  her  name  known  all  over 
Christendom,  was  more  or  less  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  one 
of  the  greatest  of  revolutions :  a 
revolution  all  beneficent  in  her 
eyes,  if  perhaps  still  bearing  to 
others  many  of  the  features  of  an 
unresolved  problem  still.  . 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the 
unsophisticated  American,  from 
whom  we  always  expect  a  fresh 
and  original  view  of  the  Old  World, 
about  which  they  are  so  curious, 
are  entertaining  enough,  though 
not  in  that  way.  The  American 
visitor  is  no  longer  fresh,  except  in 
Mr  Henry  James's  novels  ;  but  Mrs 
Stowe  was  before  the  time  of  Mr 
Henry  James,  when  the  observer 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic was  much  less  accustomed  to 
Europe  than  now.  It  is  odd, 
however,  to  find  how  totally  un- 
impressed she  is,  either  by  nature 
or  society.  When  in  Paris,  for 
instance,  she  frequents,  among 
several  others,  the  salon  of  Ma- 
dame Mohl  —  that  shabby  little 
home  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
in  talk  and  bold  in  speculation. 
"  All  these  salons"  she  says,  "  are 
informal  social  gatherings,  with  no 
fuss  of  refreshments,  no  nonsense' 
of  any  kind  ;  just  the  cheeriest, 
heartiest,  kindest  little  receptions 
you  ever  saw."  It  was  not  the 
brilliant  Parisian  talk  which  this 
excellent  lady,  always  mindful  of 
her  duties  as  the  professor's  wife 
at  home,  admired  :  but  "  the  plate 
of  cake  and  cup  of  tea,"  which 
made  entertainments  so  much 


more  easy  than  when  big  dinners 
had  to  be  provided,  or,  perhaps,  a 
tea-table  loaded  with  good  things. 
This  was  the  homely  housekeeping 
view,  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
which  Mrs  Stowe  took.  And  it 
is  with  a  shiver  that  we  hear  the 
American  lady  recommend  "jolli- 
tude  "  to  George  Eliot  as  the  only 
thing  wanting  in  her.  "  If  you 
would  but  come  to  our  tumble- 
down, jolly,  improper,  but  joyous 
country,"  she  says.  The  adjectives 
are  extraordinarily  inappropriate 
to  everything  we  hear  of  America  ; 
but  not  more  inappropriate  than 
the  advice  or  the  criticism  in  an- 
other letter  of  one  of  George  Eliot's 
most  carefully  compounded  heart- 
less heroines.  "  We  think  well 
of  Gwendoline,  and  that  she  isn't 
much  more  than  young  ladies  in 
general  so  far,"  says  this  artless 
commentator.  One  wonders  how 
the  author  of  'Daniel  Deronda ' 
received  that  verdict. 

We  must  note,  by  the  way,  be- 
fore leaving  the  American  side, 
which  is  often  so  prominent  nowa- 
days, a  curious  and  stupid  fiction, 
published  as  from  the  lips  of 
Emerson,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Talks  with  a  College  Boy,"  in 
the  last  number  of  the  '  Century.' 
In  this  apocryphal  report  Emer- 
son is  made  to  notice  JOHN  WIL- 
SON, a  name  ever  honoured  in  this 
Old  Saloon.  "  I  liked  him,"  says 
the  condescending  philosopher, 
"not  as  Professor  Wilson,  but  as 
Christopher  North.  He  was  a 
man  singularly  loved.  Hare, 
author  of  'Guesses  at  Truth,' 
wrote  his  life,  but  it  was  incom- 
plete. Then  Carlyle  attempted 
it,  but  he  wrote  too  much  with 
the  air  of  a  patron."  We  hope  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  that  it  was  John  Ster- 
ling, not  John  Wilson,  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  double  biog- 
raphy. It  is  inconceivable  that 
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Emerson  could  have  made  such 
a  mistake;  and  the  College  Boy 
who  puts  such  nonsense  into  the 
philosopher's  lips  should  have  been 
flogged  for  his  pains,  instead  of 
having  his  lucubrations  printed  in 
a  respectable  magazine. 

After  Mrs  Stowe,  with  her  won- 
derful if  not  entirely  permanent 
fame,  and  her  long  useful  life,  it 
is  curious  to  turn  to  a  little  hand- 
ful of  books,  very  few,  and  very 
unimportant,  which  yet  have  pro- 
cured for  their  young  author  a 
good  deal  of  contemporary  notice 
and  observation,  to  which  she 
gave  a  strange  climax  the  other 
day  by  taking  away  her  own  poor 
little  young  life,  without  any  reason 
that  could  be  discovered  except 
that  she  was  tired  of  it — a  thing 
which  recurs  often  in  most  people's 
experience,  without  leading  to  any 
serious  result.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  know  why,  amid  the  host 
of  writers  who  are  always  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  the  public 
attention  should  have  been  more 
fixed  upon  Miss  Amy  Levy  than 
on  half-a-dozen  others ;  for  we  can 
see  no  particular  attraction  in  her 
books,  which  are  very  ordinary 
stories,  with  no  special  distinction 
or  insight  in  them.  The  only  real 
foundation  for  particular  notice  is 
perhaps  contained  in  the  volume 
which  gives  us  a  picture  of  Jewish 
middle-class  society — a  somewhat 
appalling  picture,  yet  so  conven- 
tional and  superficial  that  it  can 
scarcely  satisfy  the  critic,  though 
the  careless  reader  may  perhaps 
receive  it  as  a  genuine  glimpse 
into  a  strange  world.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  easier  than  to 
give  a  similar  glimpse  into  wealthy 
middle  -  class  society  anywhere, 
where  the  outside  of  unrefined 


luxury  and  commonplace  splen- 
dour, without  either  the  graces 
of  Society  or  the  simpler  arrange- 
ments of  humbler  life,  afford  the 
least  attractive  study  of  humanity 
which  is  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
the  largest  and  the  most  comfort- 
able class  in  civilised  life,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  it  has  not  the  usual  passions, 
misfortunes,  and  exaltations  of  hu- 
manity, or  that  it  could  not  in 
sympathetic  hands  show  the  same 
feelings,  sorrows,  and  joys  as  do 
the  more  graceful  circles  above,  or 
the  more  simple  below.  Still,  by 
dint,  we  suppose,  of  being  so  well 
off,  it  has  become  the  foil  by  which 
literary  persons  (usually  belonging 
to  it)  throw  up  the  greater  at 
tractions  of  Hank  on  one  side 
and  Lowliness  on  the  other. 
'  Reuben  Sachs '  x  gives  a  very 
discouraging  picture  indeed  of 
this  society.  The  attempt  of 
George  Eliot  to  portray  her 
romantic  ideal  of  the  Jew  is 
spoken  of  with  a  certain  bitter- 
ness, in  which  we  see  all  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  community,  not 
only  for  the  Gentile  writer  who 
pretends  to  have  fathomed  them, 
but  for  her  choice  of  the  poor  de- 
vout and  primitive -minded  Jew, 
a  humble  and  prejudiced  individ- 
ual beneath  their  notice,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  importance,  as  the 
type  of  their  race.  We  remember 
to  have  heard  a  Jewish  lady  of 
Spanish  birth  indignantly  denounc- 
ing the  mistaken  and  intolerable 
idea  that  the  Rothschilds  and  Gold- 
smidts  represented  the  "gentry" 
of  her  race — which  was  an  indigna- 
tion not  ungenerous  nor  perhaps 
misplaced;  but  much  deeper  and 
fiercer  is  the  wrath  of  Portland 
Place  and  Palace  Gardens  over  the 
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poet-artisan  who  is  supposed  to  em- 
body what  is  finest  and  truest — 
nay,  what  is  alone  remarkable — in 
one  of  the  richest  communities  in 
Christendom.  They  would  prob- 
ably regard  with  much  more  com- 
placence as  their  representative  the 
mysterious  and  brilliant  Sidonia  : 
and,  indeed,  Reuben  Sachs  is  a  sort 
of  vulgar  type  of  the  would-be  Sido- 
nia straining  towards  the  greatness 
of  public  life,  and  the  width  of 
"Christian"  society,  yet  too  firmly 
held  by  the  trammels  of  association 
and  kindred  to  get  free.  The  most 
striking  thing  in  the  book  is  a 
scene  in  a  balcony,  where  Reuben, 
the  exceptional  and  highly  culti- 
vated Jew,  withdraws  in  the  midst 
of  a  ball  with  a  visionary  and  beau- 
tiful young  Jewess,  who  is  poor 
and  full  of  dreams.  Judith  is  like 
George  Eliot's  Mirah,  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  poetry  of  her  race. 
She  has  been  the  confidant  of  all 
Reuben's  higher  aspirations,  the 
one  to  whom  he  could  pour  forth 
his  sentiments  and  ambitions,  sure 
of  understanding  and  sympathy. 
They  have  thus  belonged  to  each 
other  without  a  word  or  sugges- 
tion of  love,  till  Judith  becomes 
suddenly  the  object  of  energetic 
wooing  on  the  part  of  a  fashion- 
able Englishman  introduced  to  the 
circle  by  Reuben,  which  rouses  at 
once  in  his  mind  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  love  and  not  friendship 
which  unites  him  to  the  beautiful 
girl  by  his  side. 

"Reuben  leaned  forward,  looking 
at  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  liter- 
ally alight  with  some  inward  flame. 
The  precautions,  the  restraints,  the 
reserves,  which  had  hitherto  fenced 
in  their  intercourse,  were  for  a  mo- 
ment overthrown.  Each  was  swept 
away  on  a  current  of  feeling, 
which  was  bearing  them,  who  knew 
whither  1 

"'Judith!' 

"  She  turned  her  face  with  its  al- 
most ecstatic  look  towards  him,  let- 
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ting  fall  the  curtain.  There  were 
some  chrysanthemums  like  snow- 
flakes  in  her  bodice,  scarcely  showing 
against  the  white,  and  as  she  turned, 
Reuben  bent  towards  her  and  laid 
his  hand  on  them.  'I  am  going  to 
commit  a  theft,'  he  said,  and  his 
low  voice  trembled  a  little.  Judith 
yielded,  passion-rapt,  as  his  fingers 
fumbled  with  the  gold  pin.  It  was 
like  a  dream  to  her,  a  wonderful 
dream,  with  which  the  whirling  maze 
of  the  dancers,  the  heavy  scents,  the 
delicious  music,  were  inextricably 
mingled.  And  mingling  with  it  also 
was  a  strange  harsh  sound  in  the 
street  outside,  which,  faint  and 
muffled  at  first,  was  growing  every 
moment  louder  and  more  "distinct. 
Reuben  had  just  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing the  flowers  from  their  fastening  ; 
but  he  held  them  loosely  with  doubt- 
ful fingers,  realising  suddenly  what 
he  had  done. 

"  Judith  shivered,  vaguely  con- 
scious of  a  change  in  the  moral 
atmosphere.  The  noise  in  the  street 
was  very  loud,  and  words  could  be 
distinguished.  'What  is  it  they  are 
saying1?'  he  cried,  dropping  the 
flowers,  springing  to  the  aperture, 
and  pulling  apart  the  curtain.  Out- 
side the  house  stood  a  dark  figure,  a 
narrow  crackling  sheet  flung  across 
one  shoulder.  A  voice  mounted  up 
clear  in  discordance  through  the 
mist.  '  Death  of  a  Conservative 
M.P.  Death  of  the  member  for  St 
Baldwin's  ! ' 

"  '  Ah  !  what  is  it  ? '  Cold,  white, 
trembling,  she  too  heard  the  words, 
and  knew  they  were  her  sentence. 
He  turned  towards  her  :  on  his  face 
was  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  es- 
caped a  great  danger.  '  Poor  Ronald- 
son  is  dead.  It  has  come  suddenly 
at  the  last.  No  doubt  I  shall  find  a 
telegram  at  home.'  He  spoke  in  his 
most  everyday  tones,  but  he  did  not 
look  at  her.  She  summoned  all  her 
strength,  all  her  pride. 

" '  Then  I  suppose  you  will  be  go- 
ing down  to-morrow1?'  her  voice 
never  faltered. 

"  '  No  ;  in  any  case  I  must  wait  till 
after  the  funeral.'  He  looked  down 
stiffly ;  it  was  she  who  kept  her 
presence  of  mind. 

" '  Don't  you  want  to  buy  a  paper 
and  tell  Adelaide1?' 
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"  '  If  you  will  excuse  me.  Where 
shall  I  leave  you  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  I  will  stop  here  ;  the  dance 
is  just  over.' 

"He  moved  off  awkwardly.  She 
stood  there  white  and  straight,  and 
never  moving.  At  her  feet  lay  her 
own  chrysanthemums,  crushed  by 
.  Keuben's  departing  feet." 

This  sudden  withdrawal,  the  in- 
stinct of  his  race,  to  which  ambi- 
tion, advancement,  wealth,  is  too 
precious  to  be  set  aside  for  any 
sentimental  reason,  is  powerfully 
done.  It  is  the  only  touch  of 
genius  in  this  curious  study  from 
within  of  a  community  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  find  more  attrac- 
tive, but  which  its  younger  mem- 
bers at  least  seem  to  find  little 
charm  in.  We  distrust,  however, 
every  view  of  life  which  is  done 
entirely  in  shadow.  No  picture 
can  be  true  in  which  all  the  figures 
are  equally  sordid,  mean,  and  com- 
monplace. 

The  little  volume  of  poems, 
called  'A  London  Plane-tree,'  have 
a  great  deal  more  suggestion  of 
genius  in  them.  They  are  a 
record,  as  would  seem,  of  moment- 
ary passing  thoughts  :  and  in  some 
there  is  a  wonderful  abrupt  break 
that  reminds  the  reader  of  some 
of  those  short  poems  of  Heine 
which  every  German  scholar  tries 
to  translate  with  so  much  endea- 
|  vour  and  generally  so  little  suc- 
cess. As  we  introduce  Miss  Levy 
at  all  in  this  record  of  literature 
rather  for  the  fact  of  her,  which 
is  more  striking  than  anything 
(except  these  little  verses)  which 
she  has  done,  than  for  her  work, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
few  of  those  "shallow  flights  of 
song  "  which  are  so  brief,  so  little 
important,  yet  inspired  with  so 
distinct  a  sentiment  or  thought. 

Klere  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
east  clouded  of  these  breaks  of 
udden  feeling  : — 


"  Between  the  showers  I  went  my  way, 
The  glistening  street  was  bright  with 

flowers  ; 

It  seemed  that  March  had  turned  to 
May 

Between  the  showers. 

Above  the  shining  roofs  and  towers, 
The  blue   broke  forth   athwart   the 

grey, 
Birds  carolled  in  their  leafless  bowers. 

Hither  and  thither  swift  and  gay 

The    people    chased    the    changeful 

hours, 

And  you,  you  passed  and  smiled  that 
day 

Between  the  showers." 

This  is  charming  with  spring 
sentiment,  and  with  the  subtle 
unexpected  touch  of  suggestion  at 
the  end.  Here  is  another,  with 
a  sadder,  sudden,  arrow  of  mean- 
ing : — 

"  How  like  her  !  but  'tis  she  herself 
Comes  up  the  crowded  street; 

How  little  did  I  think  this  morn 
My  only  love  to  meet  ! 

Whose  else  that  motion  and  that  mien? 

Whose  else  that  airy  tread  ? 
For  one  strange  moment  I  forgot 

My  only  love  was  dead  !  " 

And  here  is  a  gloomy  and  miser- 
able strain,  expressing,  however, 
what  must  be  the  deepest  ache  in 
the  sensitive  soul  which  entertains 
such  a  creed  : — 

"  If  I  were  a  woman  of  old, 

What  prayers  would  I  pray  for  you, 

dear  ! 
My  pitiful  tribute  behold, 

Not  a  prayer,  but  a  tear. 

The  pitiless  order  of  things, 

Whose  laws  we  may  change  not  nor 

break  ; 
Alone  I  could  face  it :  it  wrings 

My  heart  for  your  sake." 

And  here  is  another,  still  more 
like  Heine  : — 

"  Deep  in  the  grass  outstretched  I  lie 

Motionless  on  the  hill ; 
Above  me  is  a  cloudless  sky, 

Around  me  all  is  still. 
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There  is  no  breath,  no  sound,  no  stir, 
The  drowsy  peace  to  break  ; 

I  close  my  tired  eyes — it  were 
So  simple  not  to  wake." 

This  sad  and  curious  little  prob- 
lem of  a  girl's  life,  suddenly  start- 
ing out  of  an  obscurity,  which 
indeed  she  had  little  title  to  leave 
at  all,  dazzled  by  a  brief  flash 
of  celebrity,  which,  so  far  as  the 
proofs  here  furnished  go,  she  had 
no  power  of  keeping,  and  which 
was  in  itself  fictitious,  stimulated 
beyond  the  strength  of  an  imma- 
ture mind  and  labouring  imagina- 
tion, and  with  no  sustainment  of 
spiritual  life  behind — is  about  as 
melancholy  a  phenomenon  as  may 
be  met  with.  One  cannot  help 
attributing  a  certain  blame  to  the 
injudicious  and  capricious  critic, 
who  will  pick  out  one  slight  per- 
formance from  the  too  great  crowd 
of  many  such,  and  elevate  it  into 
fancied  superiority  —  though  the 
false  praise,  which  may  do  quite  as 
much  harm,  is  never  noted  as  an 
error,  when  critics  are  arraigned, 
as  used  to  be  the  fashion,  for  kill- 
ing a  sensitive  young  poet  with 
an  article.  The  melancholy  con- 
sequence in  this  case  is  perhaps,  we 
cannot  tell,  not  at  all  influenced 
by  the  false  start  of  the  young 
writer,  who  so  soon  found  her 
prematurely  excited  thoughts  and 
freedom,  her  experience  of  crowded 
streets  and  omnibuses  and  special 
editions,  all  the  stir  and  stimu- 
lants which  the  jaded  mind  is 
supposed  to  need,  too  much  for 
her,  and  life  itself  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  bear.  But  amid  all  the 
warnings  and  examples  held  forth 
to  the  crowding  and  eager  world 
of  young  women  now  pressing  so 
much  into  the  foreground,  this 
also  may  warrant  a  word.  Free- 
dom is  a  noble  thing,  but  it  is  not 
more  noble  than  other  things,  or 
more  desirable.  The  top  of  an 
omnibus  is  quite  a  legitimate  and 
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probably  an  exhilarating  way  of 
travelling  through  the  city — and 
the  city  itself  is  full  of  interest. 
But  the  hurry  and  noise  amid 
which  some  spirits  make  them- 
selves a  hermitage,  is  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  not  that  faculty. 
To  make  the  best  of  one's  goings 
to  and  fro  is  one  thing;  but  the 
love  of  the  streets  and  their  roar 
of  banal  excitement  is  another. 
It  is  rather  an  unlovely  fashion 
at  the  best,  and  it  wears  out  deli- 
cate nerves  and  sensitive  brains. 
Perhaps  the  danger  to  the  poorer 
class  of  girls,  who  also  with  a 
still  more  fatal  attraction  love 
the  streets,  and  are  subject  to 
coarser  evils,  may  be  sometimes 
exaggerated  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  notes  the  harm  done 
to  a  different  class,  which  is 
removed  from  grosser  evils,  but 
not  from  the  exhausting  effect 
of  London  life.  The  strange 
disorganisation  of  existence,  the 
dislocation  and  unsettlement  of 
every  law  and  usage,  which,  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  spark  of 
genius,  is  visible  in  the  strange 
book  which  made  a  considerable 
commotion  some  little  time  ago, 
the  '  African  Farm  '  of  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner,  though  much  more  tre- 
mendous than  anything  revealed 
to  the  unfortunate  young  Jewish 
lady,  whose  career  has  been  so 
short,  betrays  something  of  the 
same  inspiration.  Such  a  wrench 
away  from  every  sane  and  whole- 
some tradition,  the  doleful  new 
start,  as  of  a  creature  bom  into 
a  world  which  has  no  traditions, 
no  examples,  no  past,  but  only  a 
vague  unknown  of  futurity  into 
which  the  rash  traveller  plunges 
without  guide  or  hope,  is  a  very 
tragical  and  painful  spectacle. 

It  is  a  highly  delightful  thing 
for  the  country  which  has  had  a 
bad  illness,  and  is  now,  we  hope, 
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universally  convalescent,  and  in  a 
mood  for  such  quiet  enjoyment  as 
is  adapted  to  that  state,  to  find  a 
number  of  good  novels  awaiting 
its  pleasure.  For  our  own  part 
we  think  there  is  no  more  noble 
function  of  the  novel  than  this  of 
making  up  for  the  involuntary 
exile  of  a  sick-room,  the  banish- 
ment of  all  other  pleasures,  the 
pause  of  living,  to  which  illness 
periodically  subjects  us  all.  To 
charm  the  weary  hours  away,  to 
cheat  the  languor  and  beguile  the 
suffering,  is  what  the  best  of  friends 
cannot  always  succeed  in  doing, 
even  by  the  most  entertaining 
conversation :  but  a  good  novel 
will  do  it  when  everything  else 
fails.  We  have  a  theory  that  it 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  wholesome 
energy  and  power  of  work  through 
life  to  be  able  to  read  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  to  be  able  to  read 
fiction.  To  be  sure,  the  example  of 
Mr  Darwin,  who  is  usually  quoted 
in  support  of  this  theory,  is  barely 
tenable  ;  for  he  read  contemptu- 
ously without  discrimination,  as 
a  man  who  had  spoiled  his  intel- 
ligence with  slimy  researches  into 
hidden  things,  and  was  no  longer 
capable  of  art,  poetry,  or  music, 
was  likely  to  do.  But  for  a  mind 
which  is  innocent  of  science,  and 
in  other  respects  more  happily 
inspired,  what  relaxation  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  a  little  illness,  a  day  of  delight- 
ful retirement  from  the  east  wind 
and  the  troubles  of  the  world  with 
'The  New  Fortunatus'1  or  'Kit 
and  Kitty,'  not  to  speak  of 
other  and  newer  work,  to  which 
we  may  hereafter  introduce  the 
reader?  Fortune  is  not  often 
so  kind.  We  have  seen  the  day 
when  a  bad  cold  was  rendered 
ferocious  and  life  a  misery  by  the 


string  of  imbecile  romances  which 
was  all  that  the  cleverest  caterer 
could  procure  for  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  shall  we  ever  forget 
the  evening  when,  coming  home 
after  a  wet  and  cold  journey,  we 
found  beside  the  blazing  fire,  upon 
our  little  table,  by  our  pet  chair, 
'  Silas  Marner,'  fresh  from  the 
press,  scarcely  published,  the  most 
sublime  of  luxuries  1  That  delight- 
ful stimulant  arrested  the  other- 
wise inevitable  cold,  which  per- 
haps (but  'tis  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it)  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  '  Prince  Fortunatus '  to 
do.  But  as  a  consolation  and  in- 
vigorator,  we  know  of  nothing  half 
so  good  for  the  temporary  recluse 
as  the  bundle  of  capital  stories 
which  his  good  genius,  or  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say  several  good 
geniuses  common  to  him  and  the 
country  in  general,  has  here  pro- 
vided for  him.  We  are,  we  may 
add,  steady  readers  both  of  Mr 
Blackmore  and  Mr  Black  :  few  'in- 
deed are  the  pages  which  come 
from  the  hand  of  either  gentleman 
which  we  have  not  perused  with 
pleasure.  But  now  and  then 
there  are  fluctuations,  and  a  pos- 
sibility of  less  as  well  as  more 
in  our  appreciation. 

'Prince  Fortunatus,'  we  had  been 
told  by  certain  of  the  weekly  lead- 
ers of  literary  opinion,  was  not 
equal  to  Mr  Black's  general  level : 
the  sunsets  were  less  brilliant \ 
the  salmon  less  lively,  or — some- 
thing else :  and  the  Prince  had 
been  placed  in  "  Society,"  instead 
of  among  the  lochs  and  moors.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  meddle  with 
Society,  as  we  are  all  aware.  There 
was  once  submitted  to  the  present 
writer,  on  behalf  of  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  tried  various  loftier 
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Blackmore. 
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occupations,  such  as  ranching  in 
California,  horse-breeding  in  Eng- 
land, &c.,  and  had  not  succeeded,  a 
manuscript — the  trade  of  novel- 
writing  being  supposed  by  his 
friends  to  be  likely,  other  crafts 
failing,  to  answer  his  necessities. 
The  hero  of  this  production,  who 
was  evidently  the  author  himself, 
in  a  conversation  which  occurred 
on  the  lawn  before  a  ducal  resi- 
dence, where  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  visitors,  was  urged 
to  write  a  novel  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  really  understood 
society,  and  especially  dukes  and 
duchesses,  as  being  actually  on 
intimate  terms  with  them,  and 
forming  part  of  their  habitual 
circle,  whereas  the  ordinary  novel- 
writer  "  fellows  like  Thackeray," 
we  think  was  the  phrase  used, 
could  only  make  a  guess  at  the 
manners  and  talk  of  these  glorious 
regions.  .Our  young  horse-breeder 
has,  we  fear,  by  one  of  those 
abominable  conspiracies  of  the  pub- 
lishers, which  keep  down  so  much 
true  genius,  never  got  into  print 
to  tell  us  how  dukes  and  duchesses 
talk  when  they  are  at  home,  and 
no  common  persons  are  by  :  but 
there  are  various  expositions  of 
Society  to  be  found  from  his  stand- 
point, which  are  not,  we  fear,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  polite  circles 
from  whence  they  come.  Still,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  the 
froth  as  it  flies,  to  set  forth  the 
extreme  narrowness,  along  with 
the  occasional  inevitable  width  and 
elevation,  of  that  piquant,  contra- 
dictory, polite,  vulgar,  dull,  and 
exciting  world  which  is  known  by 
this  name.  The  extraordinary 
calm  assumption  which  pervades 
the  ranks  of  Society,  that  nothing 
counts  which  is  not  within  them  : 
the  universal  acquaintance,  so  that, 
as  in  a  village,  everybody  (who  is 
anybody)  knows  everybody  else  by 
his  or  her  Christian  name :  the 


involuntary  and  quite  fictitious 
familiarity  with  all  that  is  greatest 
in  this  and  other  countries,  since 
all  the  personages  of  the  time 
must  be  seen,  heard,  and  even 
touched  and  spoken  to  by  the 
smallest  items  in  this  world  with- 
in a  world, — give  to  it  a  curious 
attraction,  a  dazzle  and  mystery 
which  is  very  fascinating  to  the 
student  of  human  nature.  Even 
the  butterfly  women  that  flutter 
across  the  path  of  statesmen,  and 
occasionally  hear,  in  the  intervals 
of  that  most  senseless  badinage, 
which  is  the  common  language 
about  them,  a  word  here  and 
there  from  those  who  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  thus  ac- 
quire a  something,  a  touch,  a  sen- 
sation of  power  and  knowledge, 
which  does  not  exist  in  people  who 
are  infinitely  their  superiors,  yet 
out  of  that  round.  Nothing  can  be 
more  difficult  than  to  describe  this 
influence  which  expands  the  nar- 
row in  spite  of  itself,  and  gives  a 
certain  interest  even  to  the  prattle 
of  the  stupid.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  stupid,  more  trivial,  more 
unlovely  than  much  of  the  chatter 
and  many  of  the  present  habits  of 
Society.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
time  is  within  that  foolish  bustle. 
Words  drop  through  its  froth 
which  are  to  touch  the  universe, 
and  its  most  trifling  members  are 
thrown  into  casual  contact  with 
all  that  is  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  merest  little  coxcomb,  the 
most  inane  of  youths,  may  yawn 
in  the  face  of  a  Minister  whom  an 
ambitious  and  able  man  would  give 
his  ears  to  talk  to;  and  the  pribble- 
prabble  of  the  tea-table  is  full  of 
names  which  claim  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  greatest  nation. 
All  this  is  curiously  interesting, 
paradoxical,  and  strange.  Perhaps 
the  foolishness  seems  all  the  more 
foolish  from  the  fact  that  it  thus 
envelops  and  surrounds  the  great. 
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We  do  not  say  that  Mr  Black 
takes  up  this  paradox,  and  indeed 
we  cannot  remember  any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  still 
his  glimpse  into  Society  (with  a 
capital  letter)  is  a  very  good  one 
in  its  way,  and  not  at  all  ungenial. 
His  charming  group  of  sisters  who 
write  and  paint  and  compose,  in 
all  these  departments  of  art  most 
ingenuously  comparing  themselves 
— in  perfect  innocence,  and  no 
sense  either  of  the  fun  of  it  or  the 
folly  —  with  the  highest  experts 
in  these  branches,  is  delightful. 
"  Ah,  I  see  you  use  cadmium  yel- 
low," says  Lady  Rose  to  the  finest 
artist  of  the  time ;  "  I  never  do." 
This  is  a  very  fine  touch,  and  ex- 
tremely true.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  with  our  proper  ears  a 
great  lady  amiably  proposing  to  go 
out  and  sketch  with  an  artist-vis- 
itor whose  name  was  known  over 
all  the  world,  she  and  her  daughter 
— to  choose  the  same  subject  and 
compare  notes,  save  the  mark  !  a 
proposition  which  was  made  with 
the  utmost  innocence.  These  are 
wonderful  things  to  think  of.  And 
still  more  remarkable,  coming  home 
to  one's  business  and  bosom,  is  the 
determination  of  Lady  Adela  to  get 
her  book  puffed  and  pushed  into 
notice,  and  the  means  she  takes  for 
so  doing.  The  great  lady  in  this 
case  improves  so  much  upon  the 
mere  author,  that  ignorant  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  might  well  take  a 
lesson  from  her — though  we  are 
grieved  to  learn  that  her  pains 
were  ineffectual  after  all,  and  that 
the  book  did  not  sell.  This  group 
is  excellently  done,  not  with  too 
caustic  a  hand  ;  for  if  these  ladies 
a  little  neglect  Lionel  at  the  end, 
it  is  his  fault,  for  he  has  with- 
drawn from  them,  and  in  the  fine 
absorption  of  their  careers  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
should  have  time  to  think  of  every 
one.  We  confess  that  we  like 


these  young  women,  each  given  up 
to  her  pursuit,  better  than  the 
ideal  heroine  Miss  Honor  Cun- 
yngham,  who  has  no  particular 
pursuit  but  salmon,  and  who  is  so 
much  too  kind  to  the  young  bari- 
tone, whom  it  never  occurs  to  her 
to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  pos- 
sible lover,  though  she  spends 
whole  days  in  his  company,  gives 
him  a  great  deal  of  admirable 
advice,  and  receives  from  him  a 
great  many  significant  compliments. 
Whether  Mr  Black  means  her  to 
prove  how  entirely  the  professional 
favourite  of  society  is  apart  from 
the  great  lady,  so  that  with  all 
her  nobility  and  excellence  she 
cannot  even  conceive  the  idea  of 
his  falling  in  love  with  her,  we 
will  not  venture  to  decide.  This 
has  greatly  ceased  to  be  a  true 
view,  we  believe,  the  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Veres  being  by  no  means 
so  inaccessible  as  of  old  ;  and  Hon- 
or, in  her  way,  is  a  fine  creature, 
and  Mr  Black  has  no  bitterness 
about  him.  He  does  not  intend  to 
show  the  heartlessness  of  society. 
No  such  moral  is  upon  his  lips. 

It  is  very  consistent,  however, 
with  the  temper  of  the  time  that 
Prince  Fortunatus  should  not  be 
a  young  author  or  a  young  painter, 
as  he  would  have  been  in  other 
days,  but  a  young  actor  —  nay, 
singer,  or  rather  compound  of  the 
two — representing,  we  should  ima- 
gine, the  hero  of  something  a  little 
more  drama  and  less  farce  than 
those  musical  comedies  of  Messrs 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  of  which  we 
are  all  so  fond,  but  which  in  them- 
selves perhaps  would  scarcely  be 
dignified  enough  for  a  hero.  The 
young  author  and  painter  are  per- 
haps played  out — but  certainly  the 
actor  is  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  need  not  enter  into  his 
story,  which  the  reader  will  read 
for  himself.  It  is  not  the  usual 
story  of  a  young  man  taken  up, 
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then  thrown  aside  by  fashion,  of 
which  we  have  had  so  many  bitter 
examples.  Lionel's  adventures  at 
the  theatre  with  his  prima-donna, 
who  is  a  little  conventional,  but 
not  perhaps  on  that  account  less 
true,  are  the  least  pleasant  part  of 
the  book.  But  he  himself  is  thor- 
oughly pleasant — not  a  stage  hero 
at  all,  but  a  careless,  happy  tem- 
pered, honest  young  fellow,  who 
takes  his  lesson  like  a  man,  and 
does  not  sulk  over  it,  though  his 
temporary  despair  keeps  him  for  a 
moment  hovering  over  a  brink  of 
ruin,  which  we  know — so  great  is 
our  confidence  both  in  our  novel- 
ist and  our  hero — he  will  not  tum- 
ble over,  any  more  than  he  will 
die  of  the  fever.  We  ought  not 
to  say  this,  for  Mr  Black  has 
shown  himself  too  strong  for  us 
on  at  least  one  previous  occasion, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  a  tragedy. 
We  are  happy  to  add,  however, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it 
here.  The  little  love-heroine,  the 
charming  Neapolitan  Nina,  is  a 
delightful  little  creature,  with  her 
Italian  thrift  and  prudence,  yet 
swift  impulses  and  action.  Per- 
haps there  is  again  a  secret  inten- 
tion to  show  how  much  better  it 
is  that  the  artist  should  return  to 
his  own  kind,  and  mate  in  his  own 
class,  under  the  easy  and  unforced 
denouement  by  which  Mr  Black 
brings  his  happy  pairs  together, 
and  winds  up  all  the  broken 
threads.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
divine  this  underneath  the  flow 
of  the  pleasant  story  which  puts 
forward  no  moral,  and  which,  if 
it  has  a  lesson,  conveys  it  thus 
more  effectively  unawares. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
though  we  have  discussed  Mr 
Black's  picture  of  Society  rather 
than  those  to  which  we  are  more 
accustomed  from  his  hands,  there 
are  no  salmon  in  this  book.  That 
would  be  a  mistake,  for  there  are 


excellent  salmon,  and  a  deer-stalk- 
ing or  two  which  are  full  of  admi- 
rable pictures,  especially  the  un- 
successful one  in  which  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  weary  man  in  the  rain 
upon  the  interminable  slopes  is 
admirably  portrayed,  and  makes  us 
feel  with  him  the  depression  of 
the  dolorous  landscape,  the  wet 
creeping  to  the  heart.  Some  critics 
have  objected  to  the  extraordinary 
success  of  Prince  Fortunatus  who 
kills  the  first  deer  he  has  ever 
seen,  and  does  good  execution 
among  the  grouse,  though  very 
nervous  and  afraid  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  These  critics,  how- 
ever, forget  that  he  had  first  the 
counsels  of  Miss  Honor  Cunyng- 
ham,  a  native  to  the  manner 
born;  and  second,  that  he  was 
Prince  Fortunatus,  and  bound  to 
win  so  long  as  his  luck  lasted. 
We  accept  all  these  chances  cheer- 
fully ;  but  if  we  would  venture  a 
criticism,  it  is  that  Mr  Black  is  too 
lighthearted  in  his  description  of 
the  salmon's  struggles,  as  if  they 
were  as  great  fun  for  the  fish  as 
for  himself,  forgetting  that  the  un- 
fortunate creature  who  makes  such 
fine  sport  is  fighting  for  his  life. 
We  are  not  so  old-fashioned  or 
puritanical  as  to  say  that  he  ought 
not  to  catch  salmon,  and  as  many 
as  he  can  :  only  we  protest  that  the 
salmon's  struggle  is  tragical — for 
the  salmon.  Also  though  we  know 
that  deerstalking  is  a  noble  sport, 
and  that  it  is  only  sentimentalists 
and  spurters  of  rose-water  that 
object  to  it,  yet  we  cannot  get 
over  the  feeling  that  to  go  behind 
a  rock  and  hold  your  breath,  and 
take  an  inoffensive  animal  un- 
awares, lying  in  ambush  till  you  can 
shoot  him  at  the  moment  when  he 
least  expects  it,  is — a  little  "mean," 
as  the  Americans  say.  The  grouse 
is  different,  who  at  least  is  shot 
fair.  It  seems  to  be  a  canon  of 
sport  that  the  fact  of  taking  a 
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great  deal  of  fatigue  in  his  own 
person  entirely  justifies  the  sports- 
man, and  makes  his  every  action 
defensible.  Let  him  chase  his 
deer,  then,  as  they  do  on  the  hills 
of  Cumberland,  on  foot,  where,  per- 
haps, the  deer  has  the  best  chance 
— but  not  skulk  behind  a  rock  and 
catch  him  grazing  in  innocent  un- 
consciousness of  any  danger.  But 
these  are  contemptible  suggestions, 
we  know. 

Mr  Blackmore's  new  novel  is 
full  of  the  usual  freshness  and 
charm  of  style  which  are  unmis- 
takable, which  distinguish  him 
from  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
quaint  turns  of  speech,  containing 
the  most  humorous  surprises,  bits 
of  wit  and  wisdom  that  occur  like 
the  tricks  of  an  accent,  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it,  have  long  identified 
his  delightful  method  of  telling  a 
story.  And  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  his  book  is  full  of 
character,  and  that  everybody  lives 
and  moves  and  labours  or  potters 
in  the  most  natural  way — not  as 
if  they  were  in  a  book  at  all,  but 
rather  as  if  the  broad  level  of 
country,  with  the  beautiful  river 
flowing  through  it,  was  revealed  to 
us  in  daylight  and  night,  amid 
all  the  changes  of  the  seasons  — 
changes  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  actually  passes 
in  the  garden  among  the  blossom- 
ing trees  and  ripening  fruit,  where 
we  can  see  the  peaches  glowing  on 
the  wall,  or  shudder  at  the  possi- 
bility of  the  insidious  frost  nipping 
the  apple -blossoms.  Mr  Black- 
more  has  a  rare  gift  with  men  and 
women,  and  he  has  a  hand  at  a 
landscape  which  no  artist  need 
despise,  but  where  he  is  unequalled 
is  in  a  garden.  The  present  writer 
had  once  the  deep  gratification  of 
entertaining  this  gentleman  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  he  talked  like 
an  angel  on  what  appeared  to  be 


the  most  romantic  and  delightful 
subjects  in  the  world,  and  kept  his 
hearers  entranced.  But  after  he 
went  away,  it  appears  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  talking  with  persons 
engaged  in  literature,  he  ought 
to  have  talked  about  books;  and 
this  humble  -  minded  poet  could 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
send  a  letter  of  apology  for  not 
having  made  these  arid  articles  his 
subject,  instead  of  the  glorious 
pears  and  plums  and  strawberries 
and  apples  which  had  been  the 
enchanting  dramatis  personce  of  his 
conversation !  We  hope  that  the 
reader  will  not  imagine  that  we 
were  so  little  appreciative  of  our 
mercies  as  to  regret  the  books. 

Mr  Orchardson's  garden  at  Sun- 
bury  on  the  Thames  is  enough  to 
make  a  whole  season  glow.  Its 
fragrance  blows  over  us  like  a 
breeze  from  heaven ;  even  its  nails 
and  shreds  are  charming,  and  the 
roses  which  you  cut  in  passing,  care- 
less amid  so  much  wealth,  yet  well 
aware  all  the  same  that  they  are 
worth  at  least  sixpence  each  at 
Covent  Garden  :  and  the  straw- 
berries, themselves  glistening  like 
dewy  roses  in  their  baskets,  in  de- 
licious fragrance,  though  sometimes 
forestalled  by  the  "  French  stuff" 
poured  into  the  market  at  a  penny 
a  pound,  and  not  worth  that  : 
even  the  baskets  in  which  they  are 
packed,  and  the  rough  "Sallies" 
of  unpeeled  osier,  which  are  only 
good  enough  for  the  common  sort 
of  apples,  acquire  an  interest.  The 
wall  on  which  the  peaches  grow — 
a  bit  of  the  old  monastery  wall, 
and  the  best  built  brick- work  in 
the  parish,  "  which  had  its  aspect 
about  S.S.E.,  the  best  that  can 
be  had  for  fruit," — how  we  feel 
the  summer  warmth  upon  it  ! 
"It  was  flanked  by  return  walls 
at  either  end ;  and  the  sunshine, 
whenever  there  seemed  to  be  any, 
was  doubling  and  blushing  in  this 
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kind  embrace.  The  summers 
might  be  bitter,  as  they  generally 
are,  but  if  ever  a  peach  donned 
crimson  velvet  in  the  south  of 
England  out-of-doors,  it  was  sure 
to  be  sitting  upon  this  old  red 
wall,  and  looking  out  for  Uncle 
Corny."  This  is  the  centre  of  the 
garden  to  our  eyes,  with  its  de- 
lightful colour  and  warmth,  and 
the  downy  globes  of  sweetness 
hanging  thick  upon  it.  But  the 
other  fruits  are  scarcely  less  de- 
lightful. "  The  pears  are  hanging 
down,  so  that  we  have  need  to  prop 
up  the  branches,  and  the  plums  are 
as  thick  as  eggs  together  when  the 
hen  is  sitting ;  only  instead  of 
being  pale,  some  are  of  the  richest 
gold,  and  some  of  a  deep  purple, 
like  that  magnificent  amethyst 
you  are  wearing,"  says  Kit,  be- 
guiling the  chaperon  who  has 
charge  of  his  Kitty.  And  the 
operations  carried  on  there  are  all 
poetry,  whether  it  is  gathering 
apples,  "seeing  that  they  were 
picked  aright  and  sorted  into 
firsts  and  seconds,  and  fairly 
packed,  with  no  rubbish  at  the 
bottom,  into  bushel  baskets,  and 
yet  presented  smiling  with  their 
eyes  upward  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  purchaser,"  or  digging  out  the 
snails  about  the  iris  roots,  or  the 
meanest  work — for  nothing  is  mean 
that  has  to  do  with  those  bounti- 
ful living  creatures,  the  trees  that 
go  on  quietly  all  the  year  forming 
the  generous  fruit.  If  there  is  any 
man  with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to 
love,  after  all  Mr  Blackmore  has 
done  for  him  in  times  past,  the 
very  name  of  a  Grower  and  the 
smell  of  his  garden,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  forbid  him  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  pleasure  of  reading 
'  Kit  and  Kitty '  as  much  too 
good  for  him — unless,  indeed,  it 
might  furnish  him  with  a  place  of 
repentance,  beyond  his  deserts. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Garden, 


the  background  for  so  many  ex- 
citing scenes,  that  Mr  Blackmore 
takes  such  delightful  pains  with 
his  accessories.  Here  is  a  scene 
for  which  all  dog-lovers  will  vote 
him  a  thousand  thanks  : — 

"  When  I  entered  the  gate  of  Valley 
View  nine  or  ten  small  dogs  caine 
scampering  out,  all  giving  tongue, 
and  all  making  believe  to  be  loose 
for  one  end,  namely  my  end.  There 
were  pugs,  and  Skye-terriers,  and 
Blenheim  spaniels,  and  wiry-coated 
terriers,  and  Italian  greyhounds,  and 
little  ridiculous  toy -dogs,  fit  for  a 
child's  Noah's  Ark,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  but  no  dog  of  the  name  of 
Silence.  '  What  a  pack  of  curs  ! ' 
I  said  rather  gruffly,  and  with  an 
accent  of  contempt,  for  I  never  did 
hear  such  a  medley  of  barks.  As 
dogs  are  the  most  humorous  creatures 
in  the  world,  they  immediately  looked 
at  one  another  and  laughed,  each 
applying  my  remark  to  his  neigh- 
bours. If  they  had  been  curs  they 
would  have  felt  it  more  ;  being  all 
of  fine  breeding,  they  took  it  lightly 
as  I  said  it,  for  I  had  no  real  mean- 
ing to  offend  them.  Then  a  great 
deal  more  quickly  than  we  settle 
matters,  they  referred  the  whole 
question  to  a  grand  old  pug,  with 
his  face  pulled  up  short  like  a  plaited 
blind  by  the  cords  of  disgust  at  the 
tricks  of  mankind,  and  lots  of  little 
pimples  like  a  turbot's  moles  upon  it. 
As  chairman  of  committee  he  came  up 
to  me,  reserving  his  stump  in  a  very 
straight  line  till  my  character  passed 
through  the  test  of  his  nose.  Then 
he  gave  a  very  doubtful  trepidation 
to  his  tail,  and  after  another  sniff  a 
very  hearty  wag ;  and  with  one 
accord  all  the  doggies  set  off  to  the 
house  to  announce  that  an  honest 
dog  was  coming." 

We  linger  upon  all  this,  as  per- 
haps the  reader  may  divine,  be- 
cause it  is  a  grief  to  us  to  have  to 
say  that  the  story  of  'Kit  and 
Kitty '  is  about  as  absurd  a  story 
as  ever  man  of  genius  devised, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  men  of 
genius  who  are  so  kind  as  to  em- 
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ploy  themselves  in  fiction,  often 
do  not  excel  in  the  construction  of 
stories,  which  is  an  art  requiring  a 
particular  kind  of  ingenuity  not 
always  the  highest.  We  may  for- 
give the  somewhat  melodramatic 
way  in  which  the  crisis  of  the  ear- 
lier episode  is  brought  about — 
Kitty  delivered  from  her  abomin- 
able and  impossible  stepmother, 
and  brought  into  the  arms  of  her 
faithful  Kib.  To  carry  off  a  young 
lady  to  a  secluded  cottage,  there  to 
subdue  her  to  the  necessity  of  a 
forced  marriage,  was  an  expedient 
familiar  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  not  adapted  to  our  days.  But 
her  elopement  after  her  marriage, 
and  the  means  taken  to  bring  it 
about,  are  beyond  the  credulity  of 
the  most  simple-minded.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea,  in  those  days 
when  there  are  so  many  expositors 
of  the  popular  art  of  fiction,  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  well- 
known  traditional  expedients  of 
the  art,  with  reflections  as  to  which 
are  and  are  not  practicable  in  this 
late  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  world  is  traversed 
everywhere  by  electric  wires,  and 
nobody  has  any  excuse  (if  other 
means  are  impracticable)  for  not 
asking  a  question  by  sixpenny  tele- 
graph, arid  thus  making  an  abrupt 
end  of  the  worst  imbroglio.  These 
facilities  for  communication,  and  a 
certain  conviction  which  has  grown 
upon  most  people  that  it  is  better 
to  ask  "What  do  you  mean1?"  than 
to  take  a  tragical  idea  for  granted, 
and  to  go  off  upon  the  strength  of 
it,  thereby  causing  innumerable 
ills,  but  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  third  volume,  have  introduced 
quite  a  new  restraining  influence  in- 
to fiction.  Modern  developments, 
it  must  be  admitted,  are  extreme- 
ly bad  for  the  third  volume  :  but 
the  novelists  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  must  pull  themselves  up 
and  face  it,  not  elude  the  difficulty 


by  impossible  means.  To  believe 
that  Mrs  Christopher  Orchardson 
would  allow  herself  to  be  carried 
off,  though  under  the  most  legiti- 
mate guardianship,  at  the  supposed 
desire  of  Kit,  without  asking  him 
what  he  meant  by  it,  and  he  in  the 
garden  all  the  time  within  call,  is 
totally  beyond  our  powers  of  be- 
lief. Kitty  is  not  a  little  fool  to 
have  done  such  a  thing;  and  she 
was  aware  that  she  had  enemies. 
Dear  Mr  Blackmore,  this  will  not 
do.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give 
Kit  a  miserable  time  of  suspense 
like  this,  it  was  still  more  neces- 
sary to  give  a  comprehensible 
reason  for  it,  that  a  grown  man 
or  even  woman  could  believe; 
and  we  confess  we  were  much 
intrigue,  and  could  not  for  our 
lives  imagine  any  explanation 
that  would  hold  water.  To  be 
told  that  it  was  her  husband's 
wish,  and  not  to  run  out  and 
ask,  Why  1  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely impossible,  except  in  a 
novel,  to  any  Kitty  that  was 
ever  invented.  Here  is  a  funda- 
mental error,  and  one  entirely 
without  excuse.  And  if  we  dare 
to  say  it,  the  forged  letter  by 
which  Kit  was  supposed  to  have 
begged  his  father-in-law  to  remove 
his  wife,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  himself  got  hydrophobia,  and 
might  attack  and  kill  her,  is  more 
than  an  error — it  is  grotesque  and 
ridiculous.  However  idiotic  a  man 
of  science  may  be  permitted  to  be 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he 
could  not  be  such  a  fool  as  that. 
It  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
have  persuaded  his  daughter  to  go 
off  on  a  little  visit  while  he  had 
her  husband's  condition  inquired 
into :  but  that  he  should  have 
whipped  her  off  without  a  moment's 
notice  on  a  two  years'  voyage  is 
a  thing  which  we  altogether  refuse 
to  believe.  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
we  feel  a  little  angry  when  we 
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find  out  that  all  our  good  emotion, 
the  interest  we  took  in  finding  a 
clue,  and  our  sympathy  with  poor 
Kit,  the  honest  fellow  whose  hap- 
piness was  thus  in  a  moment 
turned  into  despair,  but  who  yet 
would  not  doubt  his  wife,  has 
thus  been  wasted.  Our  dear 
author,  whom  we  love  from  our 
heart,  and  who  is  capable  of  play- 
ing upon  our  feelings  as  he  pleases, 
should  not  .treat  his  faithful  readers 
so :  it  is  a  slight  to  our  intellect, 
it  is  a  scoff  at  our  finest  feelings. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  protest 
against  the  Bullwrag  family — the 
fury  of  a  mother,  the  devil  of  a 
son,  the  awful  leper  who  is  the 
father,  and  comes  home  (as  so 
many  first  and  undesirable  hus- 
bands have  come  home  since  the 
days  of  Enoch  Arden)  to  cause 
(along  with  the  redemption  of 
Kitty's  estate,  to  be  sure)  the 
dreadful  and  bloody  catastrophe 
and  Shakespearian  hecatomb  of 
the  slain  which  occurs  in  the 
last  chapter.  Let  us  not  be  led 
away  by  a  scare,  which  is  frightful 
enough  in  point  of  fact,  to  intro- 
duce this  revolting  image  of  the 
leper  into  fiction.  In  all  the  re- 
cords of  literature  it  never  was 
done,  we  think,  before,  even  when 
lepers  were  more  common  than  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  ever  will  be 
in  England.  St  Elizabeth  laid  a 
leper  in  her  own  princely  bed, 
much  to  her  husband's  displeasure, 
as  we  all  know.  But  that  leper 
turned  into  Him  who  said,  "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  to 
the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me,"  and  thus 
became  a  poetical  parable  of  sub- 
lime charity.  The  lepers  are  all 
vague  figures,  even  in  Holy  Writ, 
except,  perhaps,  Naaman  the  Sy- 
rian ;  but  even  he  makes  no  show 
of  his  sores,  and  has  always  repre- 
sented himself  to  our  fancy  as  a 
dignified  and  noble  gentleman, 


pale  with  sickness,  but  no  more. 
We  cannot  have  the  man  who  is 
eaten  away  with  hideous  disease, 
muffled  and  shapeless,  a  terrifying 
spectacle,  in  the  literature  of  the 
imagination.  Lord  Tennyson  has 
introduced  him,  and  made  us 
shudder;  but  even  the  Laureate 
has  not  been  so  cruel  as  Mr  Black- 
more.  No;  this  is  to  go  beyond 
all  legitimate  means  of  rousing 
our  feelings.  We  protest  strenu- 
ously and  with  all  our  might 
against  the  leper.  Father  Damian 
was  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  so, 
perhaps,  in  intention,  is  the  brave 
young  lady  who  has  been  inspired 
by  his  example,  and  has  gone  to 
emulate  him.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
to  support,  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  powerful  appeal,  the  (we 
fear)  flagging  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  investigation  and  relief  of 
this  terrible  disease,  than  to  em- 
ploy it  in  literature.  We  should 
like,  for  our  own  part,  •  to  take 
that  poem  out  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
last  volume,  and  we  should  like 
still  more  to  take  Mr  Blackmore's 
leper  out  of  his  novel.  It  is  dis- 
respectful even  to  the  dread  and 
awful  malady,  which  happily  we 
understand  so  little,  to  use  it  for 
the  heightening  of  an  effect  in  art. 
We  have  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  being  of  a  practical  mind, 
and  possessing,  we  hope,  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  said  a 
word  against  the  third  volume. 
Supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  fiction, 
as  most  people  imagine,  so  much 
more  credit  is  it  to  the  novelist  to 
conduct  his  story  bravely  through 
it,  and  keep  up  the  interest  to  the 
end,  which,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt, 
he  is  quite  capable  of  doing  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  illegi- 
timate means.  The  late  Lord 
Lytton's  admirable  '  My  Novel ' 
is  in  four  volumes,  and  large  ones. 


1 890.]  '  Claire  Brandon: 

So  are  the  later  works  of  George 
Eliot.  We  want  none  of  your 
petty  expedients  to  cut  the  ro- 
mances short.  But He  knows 

what  we  mean,  our  gentle  ro- 
mancer and  entertainer ;  and  so 
does  the  gentle  reader  know  what 
we  mean.  No  more,  no  more  ! 

A  suspicion  of  the  same  censure, 
but  not  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  extent,  might  perhaps  be  ap- 
plied to  the  interesting  and  bril- 
liant novel  -1  just  published  by  Mr 
Marshall,  whose  'Home  Life  in 
France'  will  be  remembered  by 
many  readers  as  full  of  genial 
understanding,  as  well  as  the  close 
personal  knowledge  which  is  so 
rare  among  writers  who  treat  of 
the  inner  existence  of  a  foreign 
country.  Mr  Marshall,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
given  himself  to  fiction,  but  his 
first  novel  shows  that  he  possesses 
abundantly  the  qualities  necessary 
for  such  work.  His  heroine  is  of 
a  kind  perhaps  not  absolutely 
novel — for  in  the  multiplicity  of 
heroines  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  so  much  of  any  type — but 
certainly  rare,  —  the  last  accom- 
plished production  of  the  ages, 
the  fine  fleur  of  civilisation  to 
which  every  country  has  given 
something,  a  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned,  at  home  in  all  countries, 
less  English,  perhaps,  than  the 
patriotic  reader  would  wish,  yet 
with  something  of  her  mother 
country — we  cannot  say  her  native 
soil,  for  her  birth  takes  place  in 
France — to  bind  her  other  attri- 
butes together.  We  have  had 
many  specimens  of  the  highly 
educated  and  poetically  minded, 
but  we  scarcely  remember  any 
instance  of  that  cosmopolitan  cul- 
ture, acquired  not  by  any  inten- 
tion or  purpose,  but  by  the  action 
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of  a  fine  mind  upon  surround- 
ings which  are  varied  by  continual 
change  of  residence,  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  everywhere 
— which  is  more  possible  nowa- 
days perhaps  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Claire's  education,  be- 
gun in  a  wandering  life  when  the 
child's  faculties  were  too  early 
developed  by  all  the  stimulating 
influences  round  her,  and  when  her 
natural  disinclination  for  school- 
room work  furnished  her  admirers 
with  the  plea  that  "  education  by 
contact " — that  is  to  say,  by  so- 
ciety and  conversation — was  the 
best  thing  for  so  brilliant  a  child, 
makes  her  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
a  precocious  little  woman  of  the 
world,  full  of  self-confidence,  and 
disposed  to  take  the  place  rather 
of  a  leader  than  follower,  though 
her  sweet  and  gracious  nature  pre- 
serves her  from  the  odious  accom- 
paniments of  such  a  false  and  un- 
natural position.  Her  aunt,  who 
is  her  only  guardian  and  compan- 
ion, is  at  the  same  time  the  mere 
priestess  and  first  worshipper  of 
Claire,  in  whom  she  sees  nothing 
but  perfection  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  this  splendid  young  heroine 
is  brought  within  the  ken  of  one 
of  those  all-accomplished  women 
of  society,  the  French  Marquise  of 
fiction,  that  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  her  training  becomes  ap- 
parent. When  Madame  d'Heristal 
is  requested  to  carry  on  the  "  edu- 
cation by  contact"  by  bringing 
this  young  lady  of  fifteen  into  re- 
lations with  all  that  is  most  bril- 
liant in  French  society,  the  reader 
may  imagine  with  what  stupe- 
faction the  request  is  received. 
But  Claire  is  beautiful,  she  speaks 
admirable  French,  and  is  not  at 
all  frightened  by  the  old  woman 
of  the  world.  When  the  Marquise 
asks  what  she  can  do  for  the  aunt 
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and  niece,  still  somewhat  coldly, 
the  girl  answers  that  she  should 
like  to  know  some  French  people, 
without  any  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  request. 

"Madame  d'Heristal's  face  turned 
rather  grave  again,  as  she  replied, 
'  How  old  are  you,  my  child  ?  I  fancy 
you  have  not  attained  the  age  at 
which  girls  usually  enter  the  world. 
I  can  depart  from  my  own  rules,  but 
I  might  not  be  able,  with  all  the 
magic  power  which  your  aunt  so  flat- 
teringly attributes  to  me,  to  get  others 
to  depart  from  theirs.  I  could  not 
force  open  the  salons  of  Paris  for  a 
girl  of  fifteen.'" 

Mr  Marshall  does  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  see  the  force  of  this 
dilemma,  or  put  forth  the  whimsi- 
cal situation  with  the  lightness  it 
deserves.  His  Marquise  is  almost 
solemnised  by  the  amazing  appa- 
rition of  the  girl  who  meets  her 
in  perfect  equality,  makes  pretty 
speeches  to  her  in  an  old-world 
perfection  of  language,  and  pro- 
poses to  study  Parisian  society 
when  she  ought  to  be  in  the 
schoolroom.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Madame  d'Heristal 
is  confounded.  But  the  situation 
is  comic  as  well  as  appalling. 
The  Marquise  in  her  bewilder- 
ment permits  one  dinner,  at  which 
a  number  of  famous  people  are 
present, — a  dramatist,  a  painter, 
a  soldier,  a  duke  and  duchess  of 
the  great  monde,  which  is  admira- 
bly described. 

"As  happens  not  unfrequently 
when  effort  is  made  to  obtain  a  par- 
ticular result,  the  dinner  was  not  a 
success.  It  disappointed  Claire .  The 
soldier  told  her,  confidentially,  that 
his  colonel  was  a  brute,  and  then  de- 
scribed t°  her  a  series  of  recent  balls. 
The  Academician  expressed  to  her 
the  conviction  that  the  earth  would 
circulate  more  perfectly  through 
space  if  there  were  no  women  on  it. 
The  painter  mentioned  that  in  his 
last  picture  the  grass  grew,  the  birds 
sang,  and  the  sea  roared,  and  that 


the  study  of  that  picture  would  be, 
for  an  ignorant  person  like  Claire, 
the  highest  attainable  form  of  art- 
contemplation.  Mademoiselle  de  Ver- 
don  held  her  tongue,  as  became  a 
well-brought-up  young  lady  from  a 
convent.  The  Duchess  de  Saintes  ob- 
served three  times  that  the  weather 
had  been  damp.  The  Duke  told  Har- 
riet Brandon  that  there  was  going 
to  be  an  agricultural  show,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  get  a  prize  for  his  Nor- 
mandy pigs.  M.  de  Morvan  was  out 
of  spirits,  and  silent.  Madame  d'HeV- 
istal  alone  talked  brightly.  When 
they  drove  away,  Miss  Brandon  said, 
'  Well,  Claire,  if  that  is  all  Paris  can 
produce,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
for  nothing.' " 

How  Madame  d'Heristal  after 
this  finds  the  young  lady  alone, 
and  takes  her  down,  and  how 
Claire,  half  out  of  vexation,  half 
from  native  good  sense,  takes  to 
her  books,  and  becomes  as  in- 
dustrious a  scholar  as  she  was  idle, 
emerging  finally  the  most  perfect, 
accomplished,  and  delightful  of 
young  ladies,  knowing  her  Europe 
and  all  its  languages  and  manners 
as  other  girls  know  lawn-tennis, 
the  reader  must  discover  for  him- 
self. And  he  will  meet  a  number 
of  charming  people,  and  hear  a 
good  deal  of  elegant  conversation, 
in  doing  so — perhaps  a  little  too 
much  conversation ;  but  that  is  a 
fault  on  the  good  side,  in  this  age 
of  literary  chitter-chatter. 

The  book  opens  admirably  with 
the  arrival  of  the  infant  Claire 
and  her  French  nurse  suddenly, 
without  the  least  warning,  in  the 
trim  English  cottage  of  gentility 
inhabited  by  Miss  Harriet  Bran- 
don, an  unmarried  lady,  fast  falling 
into  those  errors  of  spinsterdom  of 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
so  appreciative.  The  nurse  brings 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Brandon,  a 
wandering  brother,  who  has  mar- 
ried unknown  to  his  family,  lost 
his  wife,  and  is  himself  dying,  and 
only-  able  to  sign  the  letter  written 
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by  his  servant,  giving  the  precious 
charge  of  his  child  to  his  sister. 
He  has  sent,  he  tells  her,  all  the 
necessary  papers  by  the  same 
servant,  an  Englishman,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  an  uncle,  whose  heir 
he  is.  But  the  nurse  relates  how 
the  man,  after  placing  her  in  the 
steamboat,  went  ashore  again  for 
something  forgotten,  and  never 
came  back  ;  and  in  short  the  proofs 
never  arrive,  the  man  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Tagus  murdered 
for  the  money  he  was  known  to 
have  about  him,  and  Claire  remains 
in  her  aunt's  care,  with  nothing 
but  the  letter  to  prove  her  identity 
or  that  she  is  Charles  Brandon's 
legitimate  daughter.  The  next  of 
kin,  another  brother,  contests  the 
claim  of  the  child,  for  whom  no 
proofs  can  be  produced  except  the 
moral  proof  of  her  father's  signa- 
ture :  and  the  trial  goes  against 
them.  There  is  no  poverty  in- 
volved, for  Harriet  Brandon  is 
rich,  and  the  child  has  by  this 
time  taken  utter  possession  of  her 
heart  and  life,  and  turned  her  into 
an  adoring  mother  rather  than 
aunt.  All  attempts  to  discover 
legal  proof  of  Colonel  Brandon's 
marriage  having  failed,  this  excel- 
lent woman  determines  to  conceal 
from  Claire  the  supposed  stigma 
which  the  decision  of  the  jury 
has  put  upon  her.  Mr  Marshall 
does  not  fail  to  allow  that  Harriet 
Brandon's  passionate  determina- 
tion, and  terror  lest  Claire,  in  spite 
of  all  her  precautions,  should  dis- 
cover this  secret,  is  overstrained 
and  morbid;  but  we  think  that 
he  himself  also  makes  too  much 
of  it.  For  when  Claire  does  dis- 
cover— naturally  at  the  moment 
of  her  life  when  such  a  fact  tells 
most  deeply  —  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding her  birth,  she  takes  it  as 
shame,  and  condemns  both  herself 


and  her  noble  lover  to  despair, 
with  a  heartrending  renunciation 
which  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  possibility.  We  are  in- 
clined to  say  once  more  that  it  is 
too  much,  and  that  our  hearts  are 
being  wrung  without  cause,  since 
Charles  Brandon's  dying  word  is 
moral  if  not  legal  proof,  and  there 
is  really  no  shame  involved  had 
the  question  been  faced  sensibly. 
However,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  warrant  for  the  misery  than 
in  the  imbroglio  of  'Kit  and 
Kitty ' ;  for  the  lover  is  an  Aus- 
trian noble,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  Claire  is  not  "noble"  has 
already  caused  many  searchings  of 
heart,  and  a  tragic  breach  between 
him  and  his  mother,  which  this 
deeper  imperfection  increases  ten- 
fold. The  reader  will  see  that  the 
story  is  full  of  striking  situations, 
of  which  we  will  disclose  no  more 
to  him.  The  loves  of  Claire  and 
Conrad  are  not  the  wishy-washy 
loves  of  society  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
this  book  is  quite  unlike  the 
bland  works  with  which  we  are 
accustomed,  in  which  everything 
is  smoothed  over  by  the  usages  of 
a  highly  self-contained  age,  and  no 
man,  or  woman  either,  dares  to  let 
it  be  seen  that  his  heart  is  break- 
ing, but  must  go  out  to  dinner  all 
the  same.  Claire  Brandon  is  not 
of  this  kind,  and  her  history 
(though  there  is  too  much  lofty 
conversation)  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  following  out. 

From  this  very  clever  book, 
which  reminds  us  a  little  of  the 
strong  dramatic  effects  of  Lord 
Lytton  —  or  let  us  say  a  name 
more  potent,  the  Bulwer  of  our 
youth — it  is  a  very  long  leap  to  the 
frank  and  stirring  sensation  of  the 
1  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn.'  1  This  is  not 
a  novel  of  character  or  of  philo- 
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sophical  reflection,  but  of  adven- 
ture and  incident,  stratagem,  fight, 
and  intrigue,  always  exciting,  and 
full  of  breathless  situations.  The 
jaded  reader,  distracted  perhaps 
with  introspection  and  analysis, 
will  find  a  refreshing  stimulant 
in  a  story  which  is  running  over 
with  energy  and  movement,  with- 
out any  of  the  conventional  mys- 
tery of  the  shilling  dreadfuls,  or 
the  antediluvian  horrors  of  the 
African  continent.  Mr  Paul  Gush- 
ing, indeed,  has  no  spell  equal  to 
that  of  Mr  Rider  Haggard.  But 
all  the  English  portion  of  his 
book  is  extremely  good,  and  he 
has  entirely  caught  the  flavour 
and  atmosphere  of  the  period, 
when  the  steaming  mail  dashed 
up  in  a  mist  of  haste  and  ex- 
citement to  the  inn  doors,  and 
the  quiet  of  the  country  was 
swept  of  nights  by  such  swift  and 
stealthy  bands  as  those  of  "the 
Reevers  "  which  furnish  him  with 
an  exceedingly  striking  scene. 
The  Reevers  were  horse-stealers — 
a  regular  band  of  banditti,  whose 
raids  over  the  country  were  ren- 
dered tragical  by  the  fact  that  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes  was  death. 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  any- 
thing more  effective  in  its  way 
than  the  assembling  of  these 
bands,  stealing  in  from  every 
quarter,  in  a  moonless  night, 
across  the  wastes  and  country 
paths  to  the  solitary  house  called 


the  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn,  last  rem- 
nant of  an  ancient  property,  and 
refuge  of  a  fallen  family,  where  the 
fierce  peasant-wife  of  the  ruined 
proprietor  receives  them  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  in  spite  of  the  feeble 
resistance  of  her  broken-down  hus- 
band. The  company  assembled 
in  the  old  hall,  with  its  sombre 
oak  fittings,  in  the  glare  of  the 
smoky  candles,  the  picketed  horses 
and  anxious  sentinels  outside,  the 
desperadoes  with  their  arms  all 
ready  for  any  alarm,  and  ready 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly  if  dis- 
turbed, is  a  curious  picture,  and 
one  which  has  every  appearance 
of  truth.  There  are  lighter  scenes 
also,  which  are  full  of  the  quaint- 
ness  of  country  life  in  the  end  of 
last  century.  The  story  is  the 
legitimate  one,  fundamental  type 
of  all  stories — of  the  ruined  heir 
who  loves  and  is  beloved  again  by 
a  lady  equal  to  his  blood,  but  far 
above  his  fortunes,  for  whose  sake 
he  sets  out  upon  the  world  to  make 
fame  and  wealth.  How  he  does  it, 
and  how  constancy  and  true  love 
conquer  all  obstacles,  we  need  not 
tell.  Perhaps  in  this  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  it  is  the^  obstacles 
that  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
hero's  adventures  in  Mexico  are 
thrilling  indeed  ;  but  the  English 
country-side,  with  the  excitements 
to  which  we  have  referred  hidden^ 
in  its  quiet,  furnishes  a  much  more 
interesting  picture. 
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IN    PRAISE    OF    VULCAN. 
I. — THE   FORTH   BRIDGE. 

WHEN  the  wild  men  from  Pentland's  shaggy  side 
Stared  at  the  Fifeshire  woodlands,  did  they  dream 
This  fiery  dragon  with  its  lungs  of  steam 
Would  make  the  heaven  its  pathway,  and  would  glide 
With  cloud  and  sound  above  the  wondering  tide? 

Could  they  have  hoped  hot  Haste  would  drive  its  team 
Straight  for  the  gulf,  and  leap  yon  ocean  stream, 
High  o'er  Inchgarvie's  isle,  with  double  stride  1 
Nay,  but  the  heart  of  iron  was  in  the  land, 
The  soul  of  fire,  the  strength  of  lifted  arm ; 

The  breath  of  wind  was  theirs ;    one  thing  alone 
They  knew  not — this — how  God  Himself  had  planned 

Mortals  should  conquer  Earth,  and  bind  in  one 
Our  broken  world,  with  commerce  for  a  charm. 


II. — THE   EIFFEL   TOWER. 

THE  men  who  builded  Babel,  day  by  day 

Saw  the  great  city  less,  the  plains  more  wide, 
Till  God  sent  down  confusion  for  their  pride, 

And  tower  and  trench  sank  back  to  common  clay. 

Nor  better  fared  the  men  who  far  away 
Beheld  their  harbour  giant  o'er  the  tide, 
For  lo  !  earth  trembled,  and  the  people  cried, 

And  Rhodes'  Colossus  crashed  into  the  bay. 

But  this  transcendent  tower  of  magic  birth, 

That  tames  the  lightning-flash  and  mocks  the  thunder, 

Has  set  a  star  in  Heaven, — with  upturned  eyes 
The  nations  meet,  and  pass  in  marvel  under, 
And  humbled,  in  the  silence  of  surprise 

They  find  a  long-lost  language  of  the  earth. 

H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 
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THE    EEPOET    OF    THE    COMMISSION. 


THIS  great  State  investigation, 
which  occupied  public  attention 
for  more  than  a  year,  is  at  length 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  result 
is  recorded  in  a  document  which 
necessarily  commands  the  public 
confidence  from  the  character  of 
the  judges  who  have  issued  it, 
and  from  its  intrinsic  evidence  of 
moderation  and  fairness.  It  ter- 
minates a  period  of  the  most  bitter 
personal  and  political  controversy 
which  has  ever  been  waged  in  these 
islands  during  the  memory  of  its 
oldest  inhabitants.  The  occasion 
was  adequate  to  account  for  it,  for 
it  sprung  from  a  determined  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  to  effect  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  an  equally 
determined  resistance.  The  cele- 
brated manifesto  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  in  1880,  had  warned  the 
country  of  what  was  going  on  to 
menace  its  tranquillity.  B/egard- 
less  of  consequences,  the  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  general 
election  of  that  year  made  common 
cause  with  the  disaffected  Irish  in 
every  constituency,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  placed  in  power  by  men 
who,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  and 
it  now  turns  out  to  be  true,  were 
determined  to  keep  Ireland  in  dis- 
turbance, and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  subjection.  The  Liberal 
Government,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr  Forster,  struggled  manfully 
against  the  fate  which  its  rashness 
had  invoked.  A  League  started  up 
to  baffle  its  policy  and  confound 
its  administration.  We  had  it  on 
high  authority  years  ago  that  crime 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  that  League; 
its  decrees  were  issued  in  the  dark, 
its  sanctions  were  boycotting  and 


murder.  A  thousand  Irishmen 
were  flung  into  jail  without  a  trial, 
and  it  looked  as  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desperation  and  audacity, 
with  which  the  struggle  had  been 
conducted,  the  resources  of  civil- 
isation were  too  strong  for  the 
uncrowned  king  of  anarchy  and 
misery  any  longer  to  contend  with. 
The  world,  however,  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  on  the  very  eve  of 
triumph  the  British  Cabinet  en- 
tered into  a  compact  known  as 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  threw 
open  the  doors  of  the  prisons, 
stipulated  that  those  who  had 
excited  disorder  should  help  to 
put  it  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  in  the  vindication  of 
Liberal  principles  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Fortune  failed  to  smile  on  this 
ill-omened  compact.  The  Phosnix 
Park  murders  ensued,  inoppor- 
tunely no  doubt,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  these  whitewashed  cham- 
pions of  order,  and  a  stringent 
Coercion  Act  was  imposed  by  the 
hands  of  their  new  allies.  The 
discord  which  followed  was  very 
difficult  to  allay,  and  the  election 
of  1885  found  the  Irish  party 
in  vengeful  opposition  to  the  Lib- 
erals in  every  constituency  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
found  appealing  for  a  majority 
which  should  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  their  aid,  and  secure 
him  from  all  temptation  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  His  prayer 
was  rejected,  and  he  accordingly 
executed,  with  the  rump  of  his 
followers,  that  astounding  volte- 
face  which  beats  the  record  of 
political  faithlessness.  Jailer  and 
captive  were  found  in  close  poli- 
tical alliance.  Eighty -five  votes 
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presented  a  temptation  which,  as 
had  been  foreseen  and  openly  pro- 
claimed by  its  victim,  was  absol- 
utely irresistible.  In  consequence, 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Dub- 
lin was  proposed  by  a  British 
Premier  to  a  British  Parliament, 
and  the  once  great  Liberal  party 
was  shattered  into  fragments. 

The  new  alliance  provoked  a 
bitter  and  unsparing  criticism. 
England  does  not  love  coalitions 
under  any  circumstances,  and  it 
was  instinctively  felt  that  an  alli- 
ance between  jailer  and  captive 
boded  no  good  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public.  If  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  associates  had  been  rightfully 
imprisoned  in  1882,  for  the  causes 
assigned,  they  were  not  fit  associ- 
ates on  even  terms  with  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown.  If  their  im- 
prisonment had  been  an  error  and 
a  political  and  personal  wrong,  as 
honourable  men,  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  injustice,  they  would 
have  demanded  a  public  repara- 
tion. The  charges  brought  against 
the  Land  League,  not  merely  by  Mr 
Forster,  but  by  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self, and  above  all  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  were  far  too  terrible  and 
too  detailed  to  admit  of  being  laid 
on  one  side,  as  ordinary  political 
invectives  may  be  forgotten  when 
the  occasion  for  them  has  passed 
away.  Accordingly  the  new  alli- 
ance led  to  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  characters  and  an- 
tecedents of  the  men  whom,  for 
party  purposes  and  for  party  gain, 
the  Liberal  chief  was  willing  to 
introduce  into  the  higher  walks  of 
English  public  life.  The  <  Times ' 
newspaper — not  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  when  a  great  cause 
has  been  at  stake,  when  the  na- 
tional safety  we  had  almost  said 
has  been  imperilled — threw  itself 
into  the  breach.  It  assailed  the 
ill-omened  and  unprincipled  con- 


federacy, which  had  nearly  seized 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  with 
unsparing  vigour.  If  in  its  un- 
compromising hostility,  conducted 
on  purely  political  grounds,  and  in 
furtherance  of  political  purposes 
closely  associated  with  the  safety 
of  the  public,  it  has  been  betrayed 
into  errors  which  a  more  calculat- 
ing prudence  would  have  avoided, 
much  must  be  forgiven  to  a  jour- 
nal which  has  dared  greatly,  and 
in  the  end  has  done  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  It  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  many  errors 
have  been  committed.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  be  blamed  for  grant- 
ing the  Commission,  its  law  officer 
may  be  condemned  for  mixing  in 
the  fray,  the  zeal  which  outruns 
discretion  may  be  held  up  to  cen- 
sure, the  fatuity  which  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  clumsy  forgeries  of 
Pigott  may  be  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned. But  the  broad  fact  re- 
mains that  the  '  Times/  regardless 
of  financial  strain  and  at  enormous 
cost  in  harass,  and  anxiety,  has 
steadily  denounced,  and  finally 
dragged  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  men  whose  conduct  and 
characters  it  believed  to  consti- 
tute a  public  danger  and  a  public 
menace.  A  great  State  trial  has 
been  the  consequence.  The  result 
is,  that  certain  charges  have  been 
substantiated  —  proved  by  legal 
evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
three  experienced  judges.  Those 
charges  are  therefore  removed  for 
all  time  from  the  region  of  vague 
crimination  and  recrimination. 
They  stand  as  the  adjudication  of 
a  great  tribunal  upon  evidence 
publicly  given  in  presence  of  the 
accused  and  tested  on  their  behalf 
by  the  utmost  skill  of  cross-ex- 
amination. It  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  public,  and  those  who  either 
lead  or  share  in  public  opinion, 
to  endeavour  to  appreciate  those 
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charges  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  true.  Those  which 
have  been  disproved  may  be  laid 
out  of  account.  So  far  as  the 
'Times,'  in  reliance  on  Pigott  and 
others,  has  pushed  matters  to  the 
extent  of  wronging  those  whom  it 
has  denounced,  it  has  paid  the 
penalty  in  damages.  So  far  as  it 
has  failed  to  make  good  any  of  its 
charges,  it  may  be  said  pro  tanto 
to  have  failed  in  prudence.  Those 
who  never  make  mistakes  never 
achieve  any  great  design.  We  are 
concerned  to  appreciate  what  it  is 
that  these  men  have  been  proved  to 
be  guilty  of,  and  then  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  fit  to  be  enrolled 
as  leaders  or  as  followers  in  a 
great  political  party,  and  whether 
or  not  their  presence  in  the  ranks 
of  Liberals,  under  circumstances 
which  give  them  a  determining  vote 
in  their  councils,  is  a  deep  discredit 
to  the  party  and  a  source  of  peril 
to  the  empire. 

What  the  British  public  under- 
stood in  a  vague  and  general  man- 
ner before  these  lamentable  occur- 
rences of  recent  years,  was  that  a 
secret  conspiracy  of  Fenians  exist- 
ed in  America  and  Ireland,  aimed  at 
the  continuance  of  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  tranquillity. 
Their  methods  and  organisation 
were  not  fully  understood,  and 
they  only  attracted  attention  dur- 
ing periods  of  disturbance.  The 
Irish  parliamentary  party  were 
distinct  from  them.  Extended 
suffrage  and  Fenian  energy  and 
determination  led  to  the  parlia- 
mentary party  falling  more  and 
more  under  the  sway  of  this  dan- 
gerous body.  The  outcome  of 
events,  whether  distinctly  design- 
ed or  not  by  any  leader  amongst 
them,  was  an  alliance  between  the 
party  of  violence  and  disorder  and 
the  party  which  wished  to  preserve 
the  semblance  at  least  of  attach- 


ment to  constitutional  methods.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  the 
parliamentary  leaders  did  not  at 
first  intend  that  that  alliance 
should  be  very  close,  and  thought 
that  the  two  bodies  might  work  on 
parallel  lines,  each  being  separate- 
ly responsible  for  its  own  proce- 
dure. But  when  once  the  principle 
of  joint  action  was  admitted,  it 
was  impossible  to  prescribe  the 
limits  within  which  it  should  be 
confined.  The  more  daring  and 
resolute  organisation  speedily  drew 
after  it,  or  converted  into  its  con- 
venient tools,  the  men  who  still 
hankered  after  respectability,  but 
thought  they  could  tamper  with 
crime  and  accept  a  temporary 
partnership  with  criminals  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.  The 
public  was  dismayed  to  find  out- 
rage and  murder  resorted  to  as 
apparently  permissible  political  ex- 
pedients— crime  dogging  the  foot- 
steps of  a  constitutional  associa- 
tion, and  the  functions  of^.  Parlia- 
ment paralysed  by  its  members.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the 
political  and  constitutional  history 
of  the  empire.  The  procedure  was 
one  which,  if  limited  to  Ireland, 
was  of  portentous  significance,  as 
involving  the  ruin  and  misery  of 
all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  If 
introduced  into  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  might  easily  subvert  the 
commonwealth  and  render  all  gov- 
ernment impossible.  All  could  see 
that  every  tradition  which  had 
hitherto  guided  public  life  and  reg- 
ulated the  conduct  of  public  men, 
was  openly  set  at  defiance.  All 
could  see  that  there  was  a  suspi- 
cious correspondence  between  the 
language  used  by  the  Irish  in 
America  and  by  the  Irish  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  subsidies  of  money,  and, 
it  was  suspected,  of  arms,  came 
from  one  country  to  the  other; 
that  crime  was  stimulated  by  one 
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set  of  agencies,  and  not  controlled 
or  denounced  by  the  other.  But 
no  one  knew  or  could  know,  till 
the  '  Times '  came  forward  to  pro- 
claim it,  the  extent  of  the  com- 
plicity which  existed  between 
those  who  posed  as  constitutional 
politicians,  and  those  who  were 
avowedly,  or  in  the  general  belief, 
responsible  for  acts  of  criminal 
violence  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
was  urged  on  to  this  course,  which 
has  for  ever  prevented  the  crimes 
of  1880-82  from  sinking  into  ob- 
livion and  their  authors  escaping 
with  impunity,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  grave  doubts  were  per- 
plexing the  mind  of  the  whole 
country.  The  public  judgment 
was  liable  to  be  perverted  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  Liberal  leaders, 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  with  disorder,  entered 
into  a  political  compact  with  those 
whom  they  had  imprisoned,  de- 
nounced, and  circumvented,  the 
open  terms  of  which  were  the 
surrender  of  political  power  in 
Ireland  into  their  hands,  and  a 
disruption  of  the  Union  which 
was  established  in  1800.  The 
compact  involved  the  enrolling  of 
Mr  Parnell  and  his  colleagues 
amongst  the  respected  leaders  of 
one  of  the  great  constitutional 
parties,  and  no  doubt  in  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  they  would 
gladly  have  drawn  the  veil  of 
oblivion  over  their  past  lives.  But 
the  public  safety  is  at  stake  if 
men  may  cut  their  way  to  power 
and  place  by  the  methods  imputed 
to  the  Irish  chiefs.  If  crime  and 
outrage  are  to  be  the  road  to 
political  power  in  this  country,  it 
is  right  that  the  public  should 
know  it,  and  either  accept  it  or 
take  its  measures  accordingly.  The 
*  Times,'  as  the  leading  public  jour- 
nal, came  forward  to  proclaim  what 


it  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
transactions  of  which  the  public 
had  witnessed  the  outward  mani- 
festation. It  proclaimed  more 
than  it  could  prove  by  strictly 
legal  evidence,  and  it  was  wilfully 
imposed  upon  by  falsehood  and 
forgery  emanating  from  the  camp 
of  its  opponents ;  but  in  the  main 
it  succeeded  in  laying  bare  a  state 
of  things  which  no  reasonable  man, 
who  values  public  tranquillity  and 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  can  afford 
to  disregard. 

We  now  know  beyond  any  fur- 
ther doubt  that  towards  the  close 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
the  Fenian  movement  was  repre- 
sented by  two  organisations — one 
in  Ireland,  and  one  in  America. 
The  Irish  body  was  named  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the 
American  was  called  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  They  were  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  conspiracy.  The  members 
were  interchangeable.  The  objects 
of  both  were  to  separate  Ireland 
from  England  by  insurrection,  and 
to  establish  a  republic  in  the  former 
island.  Its  funds  were  largely 
spent  in  introducing  arms  into  Ire- 
land. Mr  Davitt  was  a  member 
of  its  Supreme  Council.  Mr  Par- 
nell was  so  far  cognisant  of  its  pro- 
ceedings that  he  always  understood 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
brotherhood  to  assassinate  those  of 
its  members  who  proved  faithless 
to  its  cause.  An  association  of 
this  kind  is  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  war  upon  the 
Queen.  Open  warfare  was  im- 
possible— its  resources  in  men,  war 
material,  and  money  did  not  ad- 
mit of  it.  But  about  that  time, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  Russia 
coined  a  new  phrase  to  describe 
its  operations  in  Turkey,  that  it 
was  carrying  on  war  unofficially. 
Some  idea  of  that  sort  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  both  by  the 
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Clan -na- Gael  and  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood.  It  car- 
ried on  war  by  creating  distur- 
bance and  fomenting  crime  \  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Par- 
nellite  party  is  legally  proved  to 
have  been  implicated  in,  and  re- 
sponsible for,  this  unofficial  mode 
of  levying  civil  war,  is  clearly 
described  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  whole  scheme  originated 
with  Mr  Davitt,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  as  a 
Fenian,  or,  in  more  precise  lan- 
guage, as  a  conspirator  to  depose 
the  Queen  and  levy  war  against 
her.  On  emerging  from  jail,  he 
rejoined  his  old  associates.  He 
says  that  he  did  so  to  convert  the 
movement  to  one  of  open  and 
constitutional  action;  but  if  that 
was  his  original  object,  it  was  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  he  signally  failed 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  His  notion 
was  to  utilise  the  land  question  as 
one  of  general  interest,  and  make 
it  a  stepping  -  stone  to  national 
independence.  He  evidently  was 
fully  alive  to  the  impossibility 
of  arousing  a  general  movement 
of  the  masses  in  favour  of  an 
abstract  theory  of  independence 
or  separation.  Something  which 
would  appeal  to  their  cupidity  or 
rouse  their  self-interest  was  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  America  and 
entered  into  relations  there  with 
the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  trustees 
of  the  skirmishing  fund  which  had 
been  started  by  O'Donovan  Kossa 
to  assist  Ireland  to  strike  England 
"anywhere  where  she  could  be 
hurt."  In  1878  the  Clan-na-Gael 
proposed  a  union  with  Mr  Par- 
nell's  Irish  supporters,  on  terms 
that  the  latter  should  declare  in 
favour  of  self-government — a  con- 
venient form  of  expression  whose 
meaning  might  be  expanded  or 


contracted  at  pleasure ;  and  also 
that  they  should  vigorously  agi- 
tate the  land  question.  The  pro- 
posal does  not  appear  to  have 
been  formally  accepted  by  the 
parties  concerned,  but  the  Com- 
missioners say  that  it  nevertheless 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  party  gave  their  sup- 
port to  Mr  Parnell  and  his  poli- 
tics. The  result  of  Mr  Davitt's 
visit  to  America  was,  that  he 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  those 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  who .  thought 
that  Irish  independence  could  be 
urged  forward  by  a  land  agitation. 
Mr  Devoy  remained  the  chief  of 
that  section  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
which  regarded  insurrection  as  the 
only  means  of  severing  Ireland 
from  England.  Davitt  and  De- 
voy agreed  that  both  sections 
should  act  in  harmony  for  their 
common  purpose.  Accordingly  the 
Land  League  movement  in  Ireland 
was  established.  Throughout  its 
whole  history,  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  necessity  of  conciliat- 
ing the  extreme  section  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  modified  and  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party.  At  an  early  date 
Mr  Parnell  took  parfc  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Land  League, 
knowing  that  Devoy  had  been  in 
its  favour,  and  that  he  and  Davitt 
had  been  in  communication  re- 
specting it.  The  Land  League 
itself  was  composed  of  various 
sections,  moderate  and  advanced. 
The  general  object  of  the  League 
was  to  bring  these  various  sections 
together  on  what  was  called  a 
common  platform  ;  but  four  out  of 
its  first  seven  chosen  officers — viz., 
Messrs  Biggar,  Egan,  Davitt,  and 
Brennan — were,  or  had  been,  Fe- 
nians. Some  of  the  governing  com- 
mittee aimed  at  separation  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  republic, 
some  desired  a  federal  arrange- 
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ment,  others  aimed  at  reducing 
rents  and  acquiring  the  ownership 
of  the  soil. 

In  this  organisation  it  is  a  fair 
inference  from  all  the  findings  of 
the  Commissioners  that  Fenian 
brains,  Fenian  policy,  and  Fenian 
money  predominated.  That,  how- 
ever, is  an  affair  of  the  past. 
The  important  question  as  regards 
the  future,  and  having  regard  to 
the  position  which  recent  political 
mano3uvres  have  conferred  on  Mr 
Parnell,  is  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  true  character  of  that  states- 
man's proceedings  at  that  time. 
In  his  voyage  to  America,  Mr 
Parnell,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
dilated  upon  his  views  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Ives,  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  'New  York  Herald.' 
In  his  evidence  he  tried  to  explain 
away  their  effect.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners consider  that  his  explana- 
tion was  not  to  be  accepted  as 
either  natural  or  correct.  At  that 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings  they 
convict  him  of  deprecating  Fenian 
opposition  to  his  movement.  He 
was  pointing  out  that  open  and 
secret  organisation  might  be  use- 
fully combined.  He  regretted  that 
the  Fenians  did  not  take  the  same 
view,  and  persisted  in  holding 
aloof.  He  wished  them  instead  to 
make  use  of  the  open  organisation, 
in  order  to  assist  their  own.  The 
result  of  such  expressions  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that 
they  regard  Mr  Parnell  as  desirous 
of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Fenians  with  a  view  to 
concerted  action  between  them. 
This  is  not  the  only  occasion l  on 


which  the  Commissioners  refuse  to 
accept  Mr  Parnell's  sworn  state- 
ments and  explanations.  Later  on 
in  the  history  of  the  connection 
between  the  Irish  and  American 
wings  of  this  disastrous  movement, 
we  find  Mr  Parnell  again  reduced 
to  denials  and  explanations  which 
are  not  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  true.  In  the  spring  of 
1881  occurred  the  celebrated  in- 
terview between  him  and  Le  Caron, 
which  is  thus  dealt  with  by  the 
Commissioners.  Le  Caron  attri- 
buted to  Mr  Parnell  a  statement 
authorising  him  to  see  Devoy  and 
say  to  him  that  he,  Mr  Parnell, 
believed  that  John  Devoy  could  do 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween his  organisation  and  those 
who  were  working  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Failing  John  Devoy, 
he  was  to  see  Alexander  Sullivan 
and  others  with  that  view.  Mr 
Parnell  added,  according  to  Le 
Caron,  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  they  were  working  for  a 
common  purpose — viz.,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  and  that  he 
had  long  since  ceased  to  believe 
that  anything  but  the  force  of  arms 
would  bring  about  the  redemption 
of  Ireland.  The  Commissioners, 
on  the  consideration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding facts  and  probabilities, 
and  the  corroboration  afforded  by 
a  letter  from  Devoy,  showing  that 
the  message  had  been  delivered, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Le 
Caron  had  given  a  correct  account 
of  the  message  which  Mr  Parnell 
requested  him  to  convey.  There 
cannot  be  stronger  testimony  in  sup- 


1  There  are  six  occasions  on  which  the  Commissioners  decline  to  accept  Mr 
Parnell's  sworn  statement,  and  decide  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth:  (1)  His 
statement  about  the  last  link  speech  ;  (2)  about  the  message  to  Devoy  through 
Le  Caron  ;  (3)  about  his  interview  with  Mr  Ives  ;  (4)  about  the  bread  and  lead 
speech  ;  (5)  about  Fenian  opposition  to  the  Land  League  ;  (6)  about  his  purchase 
of  the  '  Irishman. ' 
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port  of  the  'Times'  'accusation  that 
this  was  not  a  free  movement  of 
public  opinion,  but  a  treasonable 
and  criminal  agitation  which  was  go- 
ing on.  Devoy  was  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  and  violent  enemies  of 
this  country,  and  evidence  which 
shows  that  Parnell  was  seeking  his 
co-operation,  and  avowing  a  com- 
mon purpose  with  him  to  achieve 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  is 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
League  as  a  loyal  arid  constitu- 
tional organisation. 

How  dangerous  and  criminal 
this  co-operation,  which  was  thus 
rashly  proposed,  might  turn  out  to 
be,  was  clearly  shown  by  some  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  that  notorious  associ- 
ation, with  which  murder  and  dyna- 
mite outrages  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. It  appears  that  there  was 
an  Irish  National  Land  League  in 
America,  a  convention  of  which 
was  summoned  at  Buffalo  in  Jan- 
uary 1881.  The  Clan-na-Gael 
seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  its  action.  It  was  afraid 
that  the  foundations  of  its  own 
organisation  were  being  gradually 
sapped,  and  that  a  power  was 
being  built  up  capable  of  crushing 
out  the  revolutionary  spirit  while 
ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 
Moderation  of  any  kind  seems  to 
have  been  hateful  in  its  sight.  In 
1883  the  Land  League  of  America 
ceased  to  exist,  and  then  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  obtained  the  control  over 
the  entire  Land  League  movement 
in  America,  and  thenceforward  re- 
tained it.  It  then  exhibited  in 
full  light  the  nature  of  its  designs 
and  its  methods,  and  assuredly  the 
most  distant  association  of  any 
leading  statesman  in  this  country 
with  that  infamous  body  ought  for 
ever  to  destroy  his  claim  to  public 
confidence.  In  September  of  that 
year  a  circular  was  issued  by  Alex- 


ander Sullivan  and  the  executive 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  its  members 
advocating  dynamite  and  advising 
the  punishment  of  traitors.  We 
cannot  see  our  way,  said  the  circu- 
lar, for  an  armed  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  this  side  of  some  great 
foreign  war  with  England,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  shall  carry  on  an 
incessant  and  unceasing  warfare 
with  the  powers  of  England  in 
public  and  in  secret.  With  regard 
to  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America,  the  Commissioners  re- 
ported it  as  proved  that  since  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  April 
1883  it  had  been  directed  by  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  a  body  whom  they 
describe  as  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  dynamite  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in 
England.  The  two  organisations 
concurrently  collected  sums  a- 
mounting  to  more  than  .£60,000 
for  a  fund  called  the  Parliament- 
ary Fund.  From  this  fund  £7556 
was  paid  in  the  year  1886  to  Irish 
members  of  Parliament,  whose 
names  it  was  agreed  should  not 
be  disclosed,  and  £10,500  in  1887. 
It  has  not,  however,  they  say, 
been  proved  that  Mr  Parnell  or 
any  of  the  respondents  knew  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled  the 
Irish  American  League,  or  was 
collecting  money  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Fund,  and  the  operations 
of  that  body  were  secret.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Commissioners 
found  that  it  was  proved  that  Mr 
Parnell  and  the  other  respondents 
invited  and  obtained  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  physical 
force  party  in  America,  including 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  assistance,  abstained 
from  repudiating  or  condemning 
the  action  of  that  party.  If  so, 
their  knowledge  as  to  the  exact 
relations  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
the  Irish  American  League,  and 
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the  exact  source  of  the  money 
payments,  is  of  minor  relative  im- 
portance. The  respondents  also 
invited  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion of,  and  accepted  subscriptions 
from,  Patrick  Ford,  a  known  ad- 
vocate of  crime  and  the  use  of 
dynamite. 

It  is  with  these  findings  present 
to  our  minds  that  we  return  to  Mr 
Parnell's  visit  to  America.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr  Dillon,  and 
they  were  received  by  the  extreme 
or  physical  force  party  as  well  as  by 
the  general  body  of  the  American 
Irish.  In  New  York  Mr  Parnell 
entered  into  communication  with 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Clan  -  na  -  Gael,  including 
Devoy  and  Alexander  Sullivan, 
but  what  those  communications 
were  we  do  not  know.  Condon 
took  a  leading  part  in  procuring 
for  Mr  Parnell  a  hearing  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The 
Commissioners  find  that  Mr  Par- 
nell knew  this,  also  that  he  knew 
that  Condon  was  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  one  of  the  re- 
leased prisoners  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  Sergeant  Brett. 
The  speeches  delivered  by  Mr 
Parnell  in  America  were  put  in 
evidence,  and  carefully  considered. 
The  Commissioners  give  this  con- 
clusion as  to  their  purport  and 
effect,  that  the  language  used 
indicated  a  desire  for  the  complete 
separation  of  Ireland  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  ends  there- 
fore proposed  by  Mr  Parnell  were 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  ex- 
tremest  section  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
How  far  the  means  he  was  willing 
to  employ  corresponded  with  theirs 
the  report  must  show.  With  re- 
gard to  the  celebrated  Cincinnati 
speech,  which  includes  the  famous 
passage  about  refusing  to  be  satis- 
fied till  the  last  link  which  binds 
Ireland  to  England  is  destroyed, 


we  are  under  the  impression  that 
its  authenticity  has  been  frequently 
denied,  and  notably  by  Mr  Parnell 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr  Parnell  did 
not  deny  it  on  oath,  but  he  urged 
that  it  was  entirely  opposed  to 
anything  he  had  ever  thought  or 
said.  The  evidence,  however,  the 
Commissioners  significantly  re- 
mark, "  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr  Parnell  did  use  the  words 
attributed  to  him,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with 
some  of  his  previous  utterances." 
He  appears  to  have  usually  con- 
fined himself  to  that  general  de- 
claration in  favour  of  self-govern- 
ment which  had  been  recommended 
as  the  basis  of  concerted  action, 
"  leaving  his  language  to  be  inter- 
preted by  his  hearers  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  wishes." 

Upon  his  relations  to  the  Fenians 
the  following  findings  deserve  to 
be  remembered.  On  his  landing 
in  Cork  he  received  an  address 
from  them.  At  a  banquet  given 
to  him  Mr  Biggar  spoke  to  the 
effect  that,  if  what  he  called  their 
constitutional  action  in  Parliament 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  Ireland  would  be 
able  to  produce  another  Hartmann, 
probably  with  a  much  better  result, 
— a  menacing  expression  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  explain. 
At  the  celebrated  Rotunda  meet- 
ing of  April  3,  1880,  Mr  Parnell 
— this  new  chief  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  expectant  Cabinet  Min- 
ister— narrated,  amidst  loud  and 
long  cheers,  how  a  gentleman  came 
on  to  one  of  his  platforms  in  Ame- 
rica and  said,  "  Here  are  5  dollars 
for  bread  and  20  for  lead."  Mr 
Parnell  wanted  the  Commissioners 
to  believe  that  he  understood  lead 
to  mean  the  Land  League.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  rejected 
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this  explanation,  and  found  that 
he  wanted  to  convey  to  his  hearers 
that  he  had  the  support  of  those 
who  advocated  the  use  of  lead,  and 
that  the  anecdote  was  afterwards 
repeated  to  the  men  of  "  rebel 
Cork."  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr  Par- 
nell  to  contend  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Fenians  consistently 
opposed  the  Land  League  from  the 
first,  and  that  their  opposition  in- 
creased during  1880.  "We  find 
no  evidence  of  it,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners. After  the  meeting  at 
the  Rotunda  they  say  that  Mr 
Parnell  does  not  appear  to  have 
encountered  any  hostility  from  the 
physical  force  party.  In  fact,  Mr 
M.  Harris  brushed  aside  his  lead- 
er's equivocations,  and  blurted  out 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Fen- 
ian organisation,  the  Land  League 
never  could  have  assumed  the  pro- 
portions it  did.  Later  on,  in  their 
report  the  Commissioners  say  that 
no  denunciation  by  Mr  Parnell  of 
the  action  of  the  physical  force 
party,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Amer- 
ica, has  been  given  in  evidence, 
and  that  Mr  Parnell  stated  before 
them  that  he  could  not  say  that 
he  had  by  speech  or  action  found 
fault  with  the  Fenian  organisa- 
tion. It  may  suit  Mr  Parnell 
now,  in  the  altered  state  of  poli- 
tical circumstances,  to  adopt  a 
more  moderate  and  measured 
tone.  But  the  evidence  given, 
and  the  findings  come  to  by  the 
Commissioners,  so  plainly  reveal 
the  implacable  foe  to  England,  and 
the  willing  ally  of  her  worst  and 
most  treacherous  enemies,  that 
only  those  can  be  deceived  who 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  what 
they  know  to  be  established  facts. 
It  was  under  these  auspices  and 
in  these  circumstances  that  the 
notorious  Land  League  started 
upon  its  career  of  baneful  activity. 
Mr  Parnell  might  be  the  titular 


chief,  but  its  business  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  Davitt,  Egan,  and 
Brennan.  Mr  Parnell  admitted 
that  he  left  the  appointment  of 
organisers  to  Egan  and  Davitt, 
and  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  those  whom  they 
selected.  Amongst  those  organisers 
were  men  who  were,  or  had  been, 
Fenians.  The  report  gives  volu- 
minous extracts  from  speeches  of 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  agita- 
tion, in  order  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  organisation  was 
carried  on.  In  these  speeches 
the  hearers  are  recommended  to 
obtain  a  licence  for  firearms,  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  right  to 
kill  ground -game.  "We  regard 
these  allusions,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  as  mere  pretences,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  speeches  was 
to  induce  persons  to  obtain  fire- 
arms, ready  to  be  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary or  other  illegal  purposes." 
Besides  speeches,  there  were  the 
acts  of  the  officers  of  this  League. 
The  Commissioners  place  in  the 
foreground  the  incident  of  the 
Juno  raid.  In  August  1880  the 
Fenians  attacked  the  Juno,  lying 
near  Cork,  and  carried  off  forty 
cases  of  firearms  and  some  of 
cartridges.  A  Land  League  meet- 
ing at  Cork  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning robberies  of  useless  old 
firearms,  and  attributing  the  occur- 
rence to  persons  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government.  The  other  Land 
League  leaders,  O'Sullivan,  Bren- 
nan, and  Dillon,  denounced  this 
proceeding  of  the  Cork  Land 
League,  and  some  of  them  avowed 
their  sympathy  with  the  Fenians. 
The  Commissioners  say  that  this 
incident  of  the  Juno  raid  throws 
strong  light  on  the  true  relations 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  Fenians.  It  de- 
monstrates that  the  object  of 
their  foremost  leaders  was  not  to 
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win  over  the  Fenians  to  a  con- 
stitutional policy,  but  to  retain 
their  assistance  by  making  it  clear 
that  they  did  not  condemn  fla- 
grantly illegal  acts.  "  In  our  judg- 
ment," the  Commissioners  proceed, 
"  the  object  aimed  at  by  Mr  Davitt 
and  the  other  founders  of  the 
Land  League  was  not  to  restrain 
the  revolutionary  party  by  merging 
it  in  the  new  movement,  but  to 
point  out  that  the  two  parties  did 
not  clash,  and  that  they  might  be 
of  mutual  aid  to  one  another.  The 
Commissioners  finally  declare  that 
it  is  established  that  some  of  the 
respondents  named,  from  whom 
Mr  Parnell's  name  is  excluded, 
but  which  includes  the  names  of 
his  yet  more  influential  friends, 
Mr  Dillon  and  Mr  W.  O'Brien, 
established  the  Land  League  with 
a  view  to  bring  about  Irish  inde- 
pendence as  a  separate  nation. 
Further,  they  say  that  it  was 
originated  by  Mr  Davitt,  adopted 
by  Mr  Parnell,  and  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  extreme  party,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  America,  was  se- 
cured. 

Then  comes  the  history  of  its 
proceedings.  The  first  incident 
was  the  rejection  of  the  Compen- 
sation for  Disturbance  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  August  1880. 
From  that  date,  as  Mr  Parnell 
said,  the  Land  League  spread  like 
wildfire.  The  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorris  shortly  followed, 
which  Mr  Redpath,  an  active 
emissary  of  the  League,  alluded 
to  in  terms  of  approval,  which 
were  never  repudiated,  and  which 
were  shortly  followed  by  resolu- 
tions thanking  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  September  came  Mr 
Parnell's  celebrated  speech,  in 
which  he  inaugurated  the  system 
of  boycotting — that  of  isolating  a 
man  from  the  rest  of  his  kind  as 
if  he  were  a  leper.  Thenceforth 


that  speech  was  taken  as  a  model 
upon  which  the  speeches  of  the 
organisers  and  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  were  framed.  "The  prac- 
tice of  boycotting  was  recom- 
mended in  emphatic  terms,  and 
was  adopted  as  a  main  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  league." 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1881,  a  strenuous  and  combined 
effort  was  made  by  means  of 
speeches  throughout  the  country 
to  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
people.  Conspicuous  amongst  the 
speakers  were  Mr  Dillon  and  Mr 
Biggar.  The  Commissioners  then 
proceed  to  show  how  the  direc- 
tions of  the  leaders  and  organisers 
were  acted  upon.  They  give  cases 
which  are  familiar  to  all  the 
readers  of  Irish  newspapers  or  of 
the  Irish  correspondents  of  London 
newspapers.  We  need  not  there- 
fore quote  them.  They  are  given 
as  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
boycotting  was  practised.  They 
say  that  instances  of  persons  ob- 
noxious to  the  Land  League  being 
boycotted  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  can  only  give  examples.  In 
general  terms  its  character  is  de- 
scribed as  constituting  a  most 
severe  and  cruel  intimidation. 

"  It  is  directed  against  those  who 
pay  their  rent  when  others  refuse  to 
pay — a  class  whom  Mr  Parnell,  in  his 
interview  with  Mr  Ives,  had  desig- 
nated as  weak  and  cowardly,  and 
against  whom  public  opinion  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  though  it  might 
manifest  itself  in  unpleasant  ways. 
It  was  directed  against  agents  of  land- 
lords, bailiff's,  care-takers,  emergency 
men  called  in  to  prevent  the  land 
becoming  waste,  against  those  who 
supplied  goods  to  such  men,  and 
generally  against  all  who  supplied 
food,  or  even  spoke  to  boycotted 
persons  ;  against  those  who  refused 
to  join  the  league ;  against  those 
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who  gave  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice  adverse  to  those  accused  of 
agrarian  crime  ;  against  those  who 
supplied  cars  to  the  police  ;  against 
the  children  of  boycotted  persons 
and  the  schools  they  attended;  and 
against  a  school,  because  an  assistant- 
teacher  was  related  to  persons  who 
had  offended  the  league.  The  fune- 
rals of  obnoxious  persons  were  put 
under  a  similar  ban,  and  even  cof- 
fins, or  the  wood  to  make  them, 
were  withheld  from  the  dead." 

The  Commissioners  go  011  to  de- 
scribe how  this  intimidation  oper- 
ated. It  might  well  result,  as  Mr 
Forster  used  to  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  making  a  man's 
life  so  utterly  miserable  as  not  to 
be  worth  having.  The  respondents 
never  attempted  to  justify  actual 
intimidation,  but  they  endeavour- 
ed to  make  out  that  the  Land 
League  did  no  more  than  direct 
the  force  of  public  opinion  against 
those  whose  conduct  was  deemed 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
tenants.  It  was,  however,  say 
the  Commissioners,  proved  before 
us  that  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  far  exceeded  this  limit. 
The  effects  of  boycotting  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  create,  and 
did  create,  a  well-grounded  terror 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  suffered 
under  it.  The  Commissioners 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  intention  of  those  who 
devised  and  carried  out  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  though  boycotting 
led  in  many  cases  to  actual  out- 
rage, yet  it  was  persisted  in  for 
years  against  the  same  individ- 
uals, and  was  generally  recom- 
mended notwithstanding  the  evils 
which  plainly  resulted  from  it. 

Therefore  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  finding  ought  to 
be  published  wherever  the  English 
language  extends  :  "  In  our  judg- 
ment the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  who  combined  together 


to  carry  out  the  system  of  boy- 
cotting, were  guilty  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation,  to  promote  an 
agrarian  agitation  against  the  pay- 
ment of  agricultural  rents,  for  the 
purpose  of  impoverishing  and  ex- 
pelling from  the  country  the  Irish 
landlords,  who  were  styled  the 
English  garrison." 

They  add  that  this  charge  has 
been  established  against  a  list  of 
respondents,  whose  names  they 
give,  most  of  which  enjoy  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  with  the  public, 
and  first  of  which  is  found  to  be 
the  name  of  C.  S.  Parnell.  One 
regrets  that  the  Act  constituting 
the  Commission  did  not  provide 
that  punishment  should  follow 
conviction ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
understood  far  and  wide  that  these 
men  criminally  conspired  together 
to  inflict  untold  sufferings  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, in  order  to  further  political 
purposes,  and  to  gain  political 
ends.  If  that  finding  alone  was 
the  sole  outcome  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' investigations,  it  fully 
justifies  what  the  '  Times '  has 
reiterated  over  and  over  again, 
that  these  men  were  in  no  sense 
a  political  party  representing  the 
free  movement  of  public  opinion. 
They  were  an  organisation  origi- 
nating among  the  alien  enemies  of 
England,  based  upon  terrorism 
operating  through  outrage,  and  so 
deeply  implicated  with  criminality 
that  it  was  not  within  the  power, 
even  if  it  were  within  the  desire, 
of  the  nominal  leaders  to  place 
any  effectual  check  upon  crime. 

The  Commissioners  also  find  as 
a  fact  that  the  respondents  dis- 
seminated newspapers  tending  to 
incite  to  sedition  and  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  During  the  years 
1880-82  the  Land  League  dissemi- 
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nated  the  '  Irish  World,'  edited  by 
Patrick  Ford,  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  They 
give  extracts  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  publication.  Patrick 
Ford  started  an  Emergency  Fund, 
the  object  of  which  he  thus  de- 
scribed in  his  paper :  "I  believe 
that  all  the  material  damage  pos- 
sible ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemy.  ...  I  believe  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  plagued  with  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  that  she 
ought  to  be  scourged  by  day  and 
terrorised  by  night.  I  believe 
that  this  species  of  warfare  ought 
to  be  kept  up  until  England,  hurt 
as  well  as  scared,  falls  paralysed 
upon  her  knees,  and  begs  Ireland 
to  depart  from  her.  This  is  my 
idea  of  making  war  on  England." 
He  preached  in  the  '  Irish  World ' 
the  gospel  of  dynamite ;  but  Davitt 
says  he  has  yet  to  meet  a  better 
man  morally,  both  as  a  Christian 
and  as  a  philanthropist.  But  we 
need  not  quote  from  Irish  news- 
papers. Most  people  know  the 
style  in  which  they  are  written. 
Archbishop  Walsh  characterises 
some  of  those  which  are  quoted  as 
"  most  abominable."  And  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  Commis- 
sioners find  that  from  August  1881 
to  February  1882  '  United  Ire- 
land,' the  special  organ  of  the  Land 
League,  had  almost  invariably  a 
column,  which  gave  under  a  sen- 
sational heading  short  narratives 
of  outrages,  which  it  treated  as 
incidental  to  the  land  agitation, 
thereby  illustrating  the  connection 
between  the  agitation  and  the  out- 
rages. So  also  with  regard  to  the 
'  Irishman,'  if  possible  a  yet  worse 
publication,  and  the  known  organ 
of  the  Fenians,  Mr  Parnell  swore 
that  he  bought  it  because  it  was 
disreputable,  and  he  wished  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  he  published  it  for 
three  years  at  a  pecuniary  loss, 
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starting  with  the  declaration  that 
it  had  changed  hands,  but  not 
minds.  And  the  Commissioners 
find  from  his  purchase  and  con- 
duct that  his  object  was  to  address 
his  Fenian  supporters  through  that 
medium.  On  the  7th  February 
1885  appeared  an  article  applaud- 
ing Mr  Parnell's  silence  with  re- 
spect to  dynamite  outrages.  Mr 
Parnell  swore  that  he  disapproved 
that  article,  but  he  failed  to  pro- 
duce one  single  speech  in  which 
he  had  denounced  the  use  of 
dynamite. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that 
the  respondents  had  incited  per- 
sons to  the  commission  of  crime, 
including  murder,  the  judgment  is 
one  of  acquittal;  but  not  an  ac- 
quittal in  terms  upon  which  hon- 
ourable men  can  be  congratulated. 
They  did  not  by  their  speeches  or 
otherwise  incite  to  the  commission 
of  murder.  The  Land  League 
chiefs  did  not  base  their  scheme 
on  a  system  of  assassination. 
They  did  not  intend  to  procure 
murder,  or  murder  in  general,  to 
be  committed.  Even  those  who 
used  "  the  most  dangerous  lan- 
guage "  did  not  intend  to  cause 
the  perpetration  of  murder.  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  Liberal  party  must  have  read 
this  exculpation  of  their  new  allies 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Then  fol- 
lows a  qualification.  The  acquit- 
tal, when  read  with  the  qualifica- 
tion, strikes  one  as  scarcely  what 
one  may  call  an  honourable  ac- 
quittal, momentous  and  terrible  as 
was  the  charge.  For  the  Com- 
missioners continue  in  this  grave 
and  serious  strain :  "  While  we 
acquit  the  respondents  of  having 
directly  or  intentionally  incited  to 
murder,  we  find  that  the  speeches 
made,  in  which  land-grabbers  and 
other  offenders  against  the  league 
were  denounced  as  traitors,  and 
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as  being  as  bad  as  informers,  the 
urging  young  men  to  procure 
arms,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  newspapers  above  referred  to, 
had  the  effect  of  causing  an  excit- 
able peasantry  to  carry  out  the 
laws  of  the  Land  League  even  by 
assassination."  In  other  words, 
the  speeches  and  exhortations  of 
the  respondents  had  to  the  murders 
and  outrages  subsequently  com- 
mitted the  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect;  but  nevertheless  the 
speakers  did  not  knowingly  intend 
that  the  effect  should  be  produced. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  that 
murders  and  other  outrages  were 
committed  because  the  victims 
had  done  something  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  League, 
such  as  taking  evicted  lands  or 
paying  rent.  The  position  then 
is  this.  The  respondents,  to  the 
number  of  forty-four,  are  proved 
to  have  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  intimidate.  Some 
of  them  (the  more  energetic)  were 
working  on  parallel  lines  with  the 
Fenians,  with  common  aims  and 
mutual  co-operation,  and  with  no 
expressed  disapproval  of  Fenian 
methods.  Murder  and  outrage 
resulted  from  the  system  of  in- 
timidation pursued,  from  the 
speeches  made,  exhortations  given, 
and  writings  disseminated.  They 
did  not,  however,  intend  that 
murder  should  result.  We  do 
not  find  in  the  Report  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  did 
jr^ -«,t  intend  that  outrage  should 

^e'sult.  It  is  found  that  they 
id  not  incite  to  any  crime  but 
jitimidation,  but  that  is  quali- 
'ed  by  saying  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  incitement,  crime 

T  and  outrage  were  committed  by 
the  persons  incited,  and  that  they 
persisted  in  it,  with  knowledge  of 
its  effect.  The  verdict  is — You  did 
not  incite  to  murder,  and  you  did 


not  intend  that  murder  should 
be  committed  ;  but  your  conduct 
went  perilously  near  to  it,  and 
at  any  rate  the  results  were  the 
same.  We  are  glad  that  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  escaped,  and  have  been 
proved  entitled  to  escape,  from  a 
conviction  so  intolerable ;  but  the 
character  of  the  acquittal  does 
not  detract  in  our  eyes  from  the 
significance  of  the  charges  which 
are  proved. 

Thus  Mr  Gladstone's  words 
have  been  proved  to  be  literally 
and  strictly  correct  —  viz.,  that 
crime  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
the  League — but  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  the  League  actually 
incited  to  it.  An  uncharitable 
critic  might  possibly  suggest  that 
it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  that  it 
should.  Further  than  that,  the 
Commissioners  find  that  the  rise 
of  agrarian  crime  was  coincident 
with  the  activity  of  the  Land 
League.  There  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  they  say,  that  agrarian 
crime  was  raging  in  Ireland  in 
1880-82,  when  the  Land  League 
agitation  was  at  its  height.  The 
average  of  agrarian  crime  in  all 
Ireland  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1880  was  91  cases  per 
month,  whereas  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year,  when, 
as  Mr  Parnell  says,  the  League 
spread  like  wildfire  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  average  of 
agrarian  crime  was  464  per  month. 
Again,  if  the  rise  of  agrarian 
crime  was  coincident  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  League,  its  decrease 
was  found  to  be  coincident  with 
the  inactivity  of  the  league.  On 
this  point  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  invaluable  in  re- 
ference to  the  utility  of  what  are 
called  Coercion  Acts.  They  find 
that  the  Land  League  was  sup- 
pressed in  October  1881,  but  its 
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operations  were  continued  by  the 
Ladies' Land  League,  with  £7000 
handed  over  to  them  "  to  carry  on 
the  work,  which  they  continued 
till  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act 
(July  12,  1882)  put  a  check  upon 
their  proceedings."  There  was  an 
average  of  404  crimes  per  month 
till  the  end  of  July  in  that  year, 
an  average  of  121  per  month  after- 
wards. In  1881  the  total  was 
4439  in  the  year.  In  1883,  1884, 
and  1885,  it  was  870,  762,-  and 
944  respectively. 

The  National  League  sprang 
into  existence  just  twelve  months 
after  the  Land  League  was  sup- 
pressed. During  the  continuance 
of  the  Coercion  Act  it  did  not 
show  much  activity.  But  after 
that  Act  ceased  to  operate,  the 
branches  of  the  National  League 
trebled  in  a  year,  and  crime  again 
increased  coincidently  with  its  re- 
newed activity.  Fortunately,  the 
Crimes  Act  now  in  force,  which  is 
open  to  less  objection  than  the 
Act  of  1882,  is  perpetual,  can  be 
laid  aside  or  restored  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive  Government,  and 
does  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  party 
exigencies.  We  all  remember  how 
Mr  Gladstone  resigned  office  in 
1885,  when  the  time  of  renewing 
his  Coercion  Act  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election  arrived,  and  how 
the  Conservative  Government 
which  succeeded  was  compelled  to 
put  the  best  face  it  could  on  the 
impossibility,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  providing  itself  with  a 
fresh  one.  The  result  was  that, 
when  the  Coercion  Act  expired, 
crime  started  forward  with  renew- 
ed intensity. 

The  Commissioners  then  deal 
more  in  detail  with  the  causes  of 
crime.  The  respondents  contend- 
ed that  the  activity  of  the  League 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Crime, 
they  said,  was  chronic  in  Ireland 


when  distress  set  in,  aggravated 
by  eviction  and  the  fear  of  it; 
further,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
secret  societies  acting  in  antagon- 
ism to  the  League ;  further,  that  it 
resulted  from  the  House  of  Lords 
throwing  out  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.  The  Commis- 
sioners reject  these  hypotheses. 
They  point  to  the  character  of  the 
crime  and  the  victims.  The  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  per- 
sons who  had  taken  land  from 
which  others  had  been  evicted, 
upon  persons  who  had  paid  rent, 
upon  persons  who  had  disobeyed 
other  laws  of  the  League.  Evictions 
and  fear  of  evictions,  they  say,  were 
contributory  causes  of  agrarian 
crime.  But  evictions,  they  say, 
naturally  resulted  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  League,  according 
to  which  tenants  able  to  pay  rent 
were  exhorted  not  to  pay,  to  keep 
a  firm  grip  on  their  holdings,  to 
bring  the  landlords  to  their  knees, 
— in  all  which  they  were  assured 
of  protection  from  the  League. 
But  as  for  evictions  being  the  sole 
cause  of  crime,  they  point  out 
that  in  1881,  with  3415  families 
evicted,  there  was  more  agrarian 
crime  than  in  four  years — 1849- 
1852 — when  there  were  58,423 
families  evicted.  As  for  secret 
societies  being  the  cause,  Mr  Par- 
nell  had  accurately  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th 
January  1881  that  they  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  suggestion  had  never 
been  made  by  any  of  the  chiefs  or 
officers  of  the  League  until  the 
inquiry  began.  As  for  the  third 
cause  assigned,  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  increase  // 
of  crime  did  not  result  from  the  / 
rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill,  / 
but  from  the  agitation  of  which  JL^ 
that  rejection  was  made  the  occa- 
sion. In  presence  of  that  agitation 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  though  de- 
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scribed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  as 
the  first  great  charter  for  the  Irish 
tenant  class,  was  powerless  to  re- 
duce crime.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  is  that  the 
Commissioners  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  crime — 1879-1882 — was 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  League ;  that 
the  respondents  incited  to  intimi- 
dation ;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  incitement,  crime  and  out- 
rage were  committed  by  the  persons 
incited.  The  respondents  did  not 
directly  incite  persons  to  commit 
other  crime  than  intimidation.  It 
was  not  proved  that  they  paid 
money  for.  the  purpose  of  inciting 
to  crime.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  finding  is  distinct  and  clear 
that  crimes  were  committed  in 
consequence  of  the  respondents  in- 
citing to  intimidation.  In  other 
words,  but  for  the  course  which 
they  pursued,  crime  would  not 
have  resulted.  The  broad  result 
is  that  they  were  morally  respon- 
sible for  it;  that  they  introduced 
into  public  life  and  into  the  con- 
duct of  political  struggles  the 
agency  of  criminal  intimidation, 
which  resulted  in  the  commission 
of  crime,  and  which  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
failed  in  doing  so.  It  seems  to  us 
that  that  result  is  one  which  those 
Liberals  who  have  entered  into 
political  alliance  with  these  men 
are  bound  to  take  into  considera- 
tion. They  have  before  them  in 
this  report  how  alliance  with  the 
Fenians  dragged  downwards  into 
one  common  responsibility  those 
members  of  the  league  who,  as 
the  Commissioners  say,  "  were 
sincerely  opposed  to  crime,  and 
were  honestly  desirous  that  it 
should  be  avoided."  They  have  to 
consider  how  far  alliance  with 
those  whose  character,  conduct, 
and  practices  have  been  such  as 


are  described  in  this  report,  will 
inevitably  tend  to  lower  the  rep- 
utation and  influence  of  the  Liberal 
party,  abandoned  as  it  is — tempor- 
arily at  all  events — by  nearly  all 
of  those  whom  it  formerly  trusted. 
Then  the  relations  of  these  men 
to  crime  after  it  was  committed, 
and  its  perpetrators,  are  also  dis- 
cussed with  a  result  disastrous  to 
the  status  of  the  Irish  members 
as  a  political  party.     That  result, 
broadly  stated,  is  that  the  respon- 
dents never  denounced  the  system 
of  intimidation  which  led  to  crime 
and  outrage,  but  on  the  contrary 
persisted  in  maintaining  their  atti- 
tude of  silence  with  knowledge  of 
its  effect.     Some  of  them,  and  in 
particular  Mr  Davitt,  did  express 
bond  fide  disapproval  of  crime  and 
outrage.       Mr   Parnell,    however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  included  in 
this  exception.     As  Mr  M.  Harris 
said  in  his  evidence,  if  you  assist 
the  detection  of   a   criminal    you 
would  cease  to  have  public  influ- 
ence in  Ireland;  and  if  Mr  Par- 
nell were  to  give  information  of 
the  humblest  peasant  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Irish  people  on  the 
spot.      Mr    Parnell    excused    his 
insufficient  denunciation  of  crime 
by  saying   that     at   the   time   he 
was   not    aware  of   its    existence. 
After  he  became  aware  of  it,  no 
public  occasion  for  speaking  of  it 
arose.     He,  however,  approved  of 
measures    for   its   discouragement 
adopted  by  Mr  Davitt.     Even  in 
Mr  Davitt's  speeches  no  reference 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
special    evils    resulting    from    in- 
timidation and  boycotting,  which 
had    been    continued   with    undi- 
minished  severity.     Contemporan- 
eously with  such  denunciations  of 
crime  as  were  made,   the  leaders 
and  organisers  were    carrying   on 
the  agitation  by  means  of  speeches 
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and  conduct  tending  to  encourage 
crime.  Mr  M.  Harris  said  in  his 
evidence  that  the  denunciations 
would  not  have  much  effect,  as  the 
people  would  think  that  it  was 
"  talking  to  the  police,  and  all 
gammon."  And  further,  the  re- 
spondents defended  persons  charg- 
ed with  agrarian  crime,  and  sup- 
ported their  families.  It  was  not 
proved,  however  (and  they  are 
entitled  to  whatever  credit  is  due 
to  them  in  that  respect),  that  they 
subscribed  to  testimonials  for,  or 
were  intimately  associated  with, 
notorious  criminals,  or  that  they 
paid  money  to  procure  the  escape 
of  criminals  from  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  to  be 
proved  that  they  did  pay  money  to 
compensate  persons  who  had  been 
injured  in  the  commission  of  crime. 
But  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  funds  of  the  League  the 
evidence  was  very  meagre.  The 
Commissioners  say  that  on  that 
subject  they  did  not  receive  from 
Mr  Parnell  and  the  officers  of  the 
Land  League  the  assistance  which 
they  were  entitled  to  expect. 
Over  XI 00, 000  was  received  by 
the  League,  but  no  details  were 
given  in  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  expended.  Its 
books  and  documents  were  numer- 
ous and  bulky.  They  would  ob- 
viously have  thrown  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  League's  proceedings. 
They  were  not  produced,  "  and  no 
valid  excuse  has  been  given  for 
their  non- production."  In  par- 
ticular, the  cash-books  and  ledgers, 
1881-1883,  were  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  were  not 
produced  and  not  accounted  for. 
Egan's  Land  League  account  in 
Paris  at  the  bank  of  Monro  &  Co. 
was  in  existence,  but  Mr  Parnell  de- 
clined to  authorise  its  production, 
and  the  Commission  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  compel  it.  The  public  must 


draw  its  own  inferences  from  this. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  the  respondents  of 
such  evidence  as  the  books  and 
documents  would  have  afforded, 
if  the  proceedings  of  the  League 
were  such  as  would  bear  the  light. 
The  respondents  would  have  over- 
whelmed their  accusers  if  the  daily 
record  of  their  transactions  gave 
the  lie  to  their  accusations.  Their 
non-production  in  face  of  charges 
of  such  fearful  gravity  and  im- 
portance is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration in  weighing  the  general 
conduct  of  the  respondents,  and 
the  value  of  such  findings  of  "  not 
proven "  as  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
suppression  of  evidence. 

Under  these  circumstances, 
whether  we  look  at  those  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  which 
amount  to  a  conviction,  or  at 
those  qualified  findings  of  not 
proven  which  must  be  read  by 
the  light  of  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, and  of  those  inferences 
which  reasonable  men  may  draw 
from  proved  or  admitted  facts,  the 
document  before  us  is  of  terrible 
significance.  The  attempt  is  being 
made  to  minimise  its  importance 
by  insisting  upon  those  findings 
which  acquit  Mr  Parnell  and 
others  of  atrocious  crime.  Every- 
thing goes  by  comparison,  and  if 
one  is  charged  with  murder  it  is 
a  relief  to  be  only  convicted  of 
criminal  conspiracy  to  intimidate. 
"Fancy,"  said  Carlyle,  "that 
thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as 
is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it 
happiness  to  be  only  shot ;  fancy 
that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged 
in  a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a  lux- 
ury to  die  in  hemp."  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  his  Gladstonian 
eulogists  are  the  best  evidence 
that  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners destroy  the  character  of 
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those  constitutional  politicians 
whom  Mr  Gladstone  has  accepted 
as  his  allies.  The  defence  made 
before  the  Commissioners,  which 
was  stoutly  maintained  with  the 
vigour  inspired  by  a  knowledge 
that  infamy  was  at  stake,  was 
that  the  respondents  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Fenianism, 
that  not  a  farthing  had  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
the  dynamiters,  that  the  Fenians 
were  all  along  opposed  to  the 
Land  League,  that  criminal  in- 
timidation was  against  the  wish 
of  the  League,  that  where  the 
League  was  powerful  there  was 
little  or  no  crime,  that  the  secret 
societies  whose  agency  was  hos- 
tile to  the  League  were  alone  re- 
sponsible for  crime.  This  case, 
on  which  their  characters  as  re- 
spectable politicians  dissociated 
from  crime,  on  their  own  show- 
ing, depended,  has  been  shattered 
into  fragments.  Instead  of  it  we 
have  a  deliberate  judgment  re- 
corded, after  months  of  searching 
investigation,  that  it  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  scheme  which  was 
being  ruthlessly  carried  out,  that 
Fenians  and  Leaguers  should  work 
hand  in  hand,  that  the  former 
should  clearly  understand  that 
both  organisations  were  working 
in  the  same  direction,  that  they 
should  not  be  invited  to  give  up 
their  rebellious  or  treasonable 
practices,  but  that  they  should 
contribute  men  and  money  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  object. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  this 
report  should  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  policy  of 
England  in  dealing  with  Irish  dis- 
affection and  social  disturbance. 
It  is  shown  that  those  evils  spring 
from  the  machinations  and  devices 
of  the  alien  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try, who,  when  the  Executive  is 
armed  only  with  the  powers  con- 


ferred by  the  ordinary  law,  are 
able  to  spread  as  much  havoc  and 
misery  amongst  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  as  if  they  were  a  hostile 
army  planted  in  their  midst.  When 
the  Government  is  armed  with  the 
necessary  powers,  it  is  able  to 
withstand  these  men,  and  to  af- 
ford reasonable  protection  to  their 
victims.  We  have  now  had  a  firm 
government  of  Ireland  for  nearly 
four  years,  with  the  result  that 
tranquillity  is  restored  and  protec- 
tion to  life  and  liberty  fairly  secure. 
But  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
restrict  any  of  the  powers  which 
Parliament,  after  its  experience  of 
Irish  anarchy  and  suffering,  has 
wisely  intrusted  in  a  permanent 
shape  to  the  Executive.  We  now 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
enemies  of  what  is  called  coercion 
are  those  whom  Mr  Bright  fitly 
called  the  Irish  rebel  party  and  its 
miserable  dupes  in  this  country. 
Those  who  are  carrying  on  civil 
war  against  England  in  an  unoffi- 
cial manner,  on  the  principle  of 
limited  liability,  are  above  all 
things  anxious  to  strike  their  weap- 
ons from  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  free  country  there 
are  many  methods  open  to  them  of 
utilising  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  Government  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  common  purpose.  That 
has  been  done  to  such  effect,  that 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  proced- 
ure have  been  radically  changed, 
the  cldture  introduced,  and  never- 
theless the  business  of  Parliament 
suspended.  The  disorder  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  set  in  from 
sheer  weariness  and  despair.  We 
trust  that  this  Report  will  for  ever 
dissipate  this  sentiment.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  public  mind  and 
the  nerves  of  statesmen  should  be 
braced  up  to  meet  with  patience 
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and  resolution  the  crisis  which  has 
been  developed.  It  is  impossible 
to  hand  over  Ireland — more  espe- 
cially the  loyal  adherents  of  the 
Union  in  that  island — to  such  a 
conspiracy  as  is  laid  bare  in  this 
Report.  Ulster  and  the  Protest- 
ant population  of  Ireland  must 
necessarily  be  our  first  care.  But 
the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the 
population  also  has  its  claims  to 
be  protected,  and  ought  not  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  either  Fenians  or  Leaguers. 

What  public  course,  if  any,  it  is 
fit  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  this 
Report  will  require  grave  consider- 
ation. Probably  the  best  plan  will 
be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
adopt  it,  and  then  to  leave  to  time 
and  public  opinion  to  work  the  cure. 
The  '  Times '  has  been  the  means 
of  placing  before  the  public  opin- 
ion of  this  country  the  doings 
of  the  Irish  party  in  a  series 
of  judicial  findings  which  all  must 
accept  and  none  can  gainsay.  That 
is  a  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  law 
and  order,  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  Gladstonian  party  can  in 
the  long-run  resist  the  influence 
of  this  judicial  exposure  of  the 
character  of  their  new  allies.  They 
must,  as  the  truth  sinks  into  their 
minds,  feel  the  sting  of  self-re- 
proach, and  for  the  character  of 
the  party  and  the  safety  of  the 
public  dissociate  themselves  from 
this  disastrous  alliance.  Such  pro- 
ceedings as  are  here  exposed  can- 
not be  held  up  to  public  approval 
by  the  ex  post  facto  sanction  of  a 
great  party  without  serious  con- 
sequences. Already  we  see  in  the 
strikes  which  have  been  going  on 
in  these  islands  that  a  resort  to 
violence  is  stimulated  by  example, 
and  the  practice  of  boycotting  is 
openly  invited. 

The     problem    of    government 


grows  more  difficult  in  every 
generation,  and  if  the  support  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  .practices 
laid  bare  by  this  Commission  is 
deemed  to  bring  no  discredit  to  a 
political  party,  to  work  no  for- 
feiture of  public  confidence  and 
esteem,  that  problem  will  be  almost 
insoluble.  The  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  its  subjects  must  be  pro- 
foundly modified  if  the  dominant 
party  in  a  State,  where,  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  constitution,  the 
dominant  party  for  the  time  being 
wields  uncontrolled  power,  rests 
for  its  support  upon  this  Irish 
faction.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
report  will  bring  the  political 
question  of  the  hour  to  a  crisis. 
At  present  the  scheme  which  fills 
the  air  on  one  side  is  to  give  Ire- 
land a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in 
Dublin,  from  which  British 
authority  will  be  excluded,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  to  Ire- 
land her  present  share  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  imperial 
policy  in  London.  The  other  is 
to  restore  law  and  order  to  Ire- 
land by  persisting  in  a  firm  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing 
authority.  That  policy  is  proving 
admirably  successful,  but  it  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  every  successive  dis- 
solution. The  patronage  now  ex- 
tended to  this  alien  conspiracy  by 
a  great  political  party  could  never 
have  been  foreseen,  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  standing  menace  to  the 
public  tranquillity  of  the  gravest 
description.  To  capitulate  at  dis- 
cretion is  the  present  policy  of  the 
Gladstonian  party.  That  such  a 
policy  can  be  prosecuted  to  the 
bitter  end  without  a  struggle 
which  will  convulse  the  empire 
no  one  believes.  Those  who  were 
prepared  to  embark  on  it  with  a 
light  heart  must  find  in  this  Report 
materials  for  reflection,  the  most 
urgent  reasons  for  reconsidering 
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their  decision.  It  must  strike 
every  one  that  eighty-five  votes  in 
Parliament  is  far  too  large  a  pro- 
portion to  be  at  the  command  of  a 
faction  such  as  described  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  was  fixed  at  its 
present  numbers  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  when  its  population 
was  far  larger  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  far  in  excess  of  that  accorded 
to  Scotland.  Far  the  best  security 
against  the  power  of  this  con- 
spiracy would  be,  that  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  should  itself  abjure 
its  alliance.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  in  1880  placed  Mr 
Parnell  and  several  of  his  leading 
colleagues  on  their  trial  for  a 
criminal  and  treasonable  conspir- 
acy. Years  have  rolled  by,  and 
their  attempt  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion then  has  been  more  than 
justified  by  the  recent  exposures. 


It  has  been  shown  that  some 
of  the  Parnellites  are  or  were 
members -of  a  treasonable  conspir- 
acy, that  most  of  them  belonged  . 
to  a  criminal  conspiracy  intended 
to  coerce  and  intimidate,  that 
nearly  all  of  them  received  the 
help  of  the  dynamite  party  in 
America  after  the  exposure  of  its 
wicked  plots  to  lay  London  in 
ruins,  and  work  havoc  and  deso- 
lation amongst  the  English  people. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  now 
been  demonstrated,  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  insist  upon  accord- 
ing to  these  men  the  position  of 
fit  allies  and  leading  members  of 
their  organisation,  they  not  merely 
accept  themselves  a  grave  and 
serious  responsibility,  but  they 
cast  upon  the  Parliament  and 
people  of  this  country  the  duty  of 
considering  whether  precautionary 
measures  are  not  under  all  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  ensure 
the  public  safety. 
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LORD     LAMINGTON. 

IT  is  again  our  sad  office  to  make  such  hasty  memorial  as  time 
permits  of  one  of  the  old  friends  and  valued  contributors,  whose 
faithful  support,  when  once  enlisted  in  her  band,  has  always  been 
the  pride  of  'Maga.'  Lord  Lamington,  better  remembered  as  Mr 
Baillie  Cochrane — one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  brilliant 
and  picturesque  party ;  the  chivalrous  young  enthusiasts  who 
were  known  as  "  Young  England  "  some  fifty  years  ago — has  at 
the  close  of  a  long  and  honourable  career  been  taken  away  in  the 
very  act,  so  to  speak,  of  making  those  graphic  sketches  of  its  earlier 
surroundings,  the  third  of  which  opens  this  number ;  and  it  is  a 
touching  coincidence  that  it  should  appear  within  the  very  covers 
which  enclose  these  our  last  words  of  recollection  and  farewell. 
Few  living  knew  better  the  society — so  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar — or  could  speak  with  more 
authority  of  either  the  "  Dandies "  or  the  statesmen  of  a  time 
which,  though  still  so  near — scarcely  as  yet  passed  into  the  historic 
region — is  so  essentially  changed. 

Mr  Baillie  Cochrane  had  one  of  those  discursive  minds  and  in- 
dependent characters  which  it  is  difficult  to  break  into  the  steady 
jog-trot  of  party  work ;  but  he  was  never  a  man  to  be  overlooked, 
and  his  cultured  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  foreign  life  gave 
him  considerable  influence  in  the  discussions  affecting  European 
evolutions,  in  which,  frequently,  he  did  not  take  the  popular  side. 
Such  a  man — always  more  or  less  a  spectator,  although  often  a 
vigorous  actor  in  public  life — has  frequently  better  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  game  than  those  who  are  completely  involved  in  it, 
and  his  memory  was  richly  furnished  with  all  the  most  important 
incidents  and  personages  of  the  last  half-century.  It  is  always  a 
drawback  to  such  reminiscences  when  written,  that  the  author  is 
obliged  perforce  to  leave  out  himself — in  this  case  a  large  and 
imposing  figure,  counting  for  a  great  deal  in  the  ever-shifting  and 
brilliant  crowd. 

Had  there  not  been  so  many  other  scenes  in  which  he  was 
known  and  prominent,  Lord  Lamington's  appearances  in  litera- 
ture would  no  doubt  have  attracted  greater  notice.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  novel  and  of  some  essays  in  poetry  which  secured 
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considerable  attention;  and  we  have  ourselves  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  number  of  able  historical  and  political  sketches  from  his 
pen.  Our  readers  will  remember  among  these  the  careful  study 
of  "  Elizabeth  de  Valois,"  as  well  as  various  slighter  efforts.  The 
interest  and  distinction  of  the  last  work  from  his  pen — "In  the 
Days  of  the  Dandies  " — so  full  of  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and 
events,  and  reproducing,  with  so  much  animation  and  power,  the 
atmosphere  and  peculiarities  of  an  epoch  which  is  concluded,  have 
received  universal  acknowledgment ;  no  doubt  gratifying  to  him — 
anonymous  as  they  were — in  his  last  days  ;  as  well  as  very  pleasing 
to  ourselves,  whose  pages  he  had  chosen  as  the  medium  of  their 
publication. 

Another  man  of  note  and  ripe  experience  has  thus  passed  away 
from  among  us,  as  the  greater  part  of  his  generation  has  already 
passed  away.  The  country  is  poorer  in  the  cessation  on  earth  of 
every  such  manly  voice  and  cultivated  intelligence;  but  the 
memory  of  her  worthy  sons  is  in  itself  an  inheritance  which  can- 
not pass  away. 
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SCOTTISH    HOME    KULE — A   RETROSPECT. 

MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA, 

llth  February  1920. 

MY  DEAR  ANDREW, — It  scarcely  surprises  me  to  hear  that  you  think 
of  deserting  your  home  in  Adelaide,  and  trying  your  luck  in  the  old 
country.  In  my  own  case,  it  is  now  too  late  for  such  a  change; 
but  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  my  heart  has  yearned  after  my 
own  land,  and  how  bitterly  I  have  lamented  that  passing  freak  of 
political  caprice  which  drove  me,  like  so  many  others,  from  her  shores. 
Looking  back  upon  it  now,  I  would  regard  it  as  a  bad  dream,  were 
it  not  that  it  has  left  for  me  the  very  real  and  definite  result  of  break- 
ing the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  sending  me  to  build  up  a  new 
career  in  a  country  which  I  admire  and  respect,  but  which  I  never  can 
love  as  my  own.  You  were  so  young  when  your  father  and  I  were 
forced  to  leave  our  native  country  of  Scotland,  that  you  can  hardly 
have  understood  what  was  going  on.  We  were  naturally  not  inclined 
to  speak  too  much  about  events  that  we  felt  so  deeply ;  and  therefore  I 
would  like,  before  you  return  to  what  will  always  be  "  Home  "  to  us,  to 
tell  you  how  the  great  Home  Rule  bubble  was  swollen,  and  how  it  burst. 


When  the  fantastic  notion  of  which  generations  of  bitterness 
Home  Rule  first  began  to  be  had  fostered  into  rebellion.  It 
talked  about,  few  attached  much  was  frowned  upon  by  the  followers 
importance  to  the  phrase.  It  of  Mr  Gladstone,  who,  at  the  corn- 
seemed  a  parrot-cry,  adopted  from  mand  which  he  issued  a  few  years 
the  storehouse  of  Irish  discontent,  before  the  close  of  his  career,  had 
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made  themselves  the  allies  of  Mr 
Parnell,  the  Irish  leader,  and  were 
wearying  the  nation  by  reiterated 
shrieks  upon  the  righteousness  of 
Irish  separation,  which  they  had 
only  a  few  months  before  denoun- 
ced as  another  name  for  treason, 
and  for  which  they  had  not  even 
any  clear  scheme  on  paper  to  pro- 
pose. But  they  found  one  scheme 
of  disintegration  quite  enough  to 
have  on  their  hands  ;  and  as  long 
as  they  could,  they  put  aside  the 
claim  of  Scottish  Home  Rule. 
Their  opponents  might  have  been 
tempted  to  twit  them  with  in- 
consistency, and  to  push  them  on 
to  the  logical  consequence  of  their 
own  separatist  tenets.  But  they 
were  content  to  look  on  with  some 
amusement  at  the  discouragement 
which  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  fol- 
lowers gave  to  those  who  would 
insist  upon  drawing  inconvenient 
inferences.  But  by -and -by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  followers  were 
no  longer  able  to  show  so  much 
independence.  They  had  to  seek 
everywhere  for  votes  ;  and  as  they 
looked  to  Scotland  for  their  chief 
support,  they  could  scarcely  afford 
to  alienate  men  who  claimed  to 
be  true  patriots,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  Scotland.  The  position 
was  indeed  ridiculous  enough. 
At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  they  could 
put  off  an  inconvenient  demand 
by  asking  time  :  "  Ireland  must  be 
settled  first,  and  then  the  claims  of 
Scotland  must  be  met."  This  did 
not  satisfy  men  who  were  to  Scot- 
land what  the  tailors  of  Tooley 
Street  were  to  England — except 
that  in  1890  the  tailors  of  Tooley 
Street  would  have  seemed  much 
more  important  people  than  they 
were  esteemed  two  generations 
before.  Mr  Gladstone,  who  had  a 
fine  talent  for  using  words  and 
phrases  which  would,  like  those 
of  the  Greek  oracles,  bear  any  in- 
terpretation which  future  circum- 


stances might  make  convenient, 
devised  some  skilful  periphrasis 
by  which  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings were  tickled,  while  his  own 
future  independence  was  unfet- 
tered. But  the  murmurings  grew. 
Every  little  demagogue  of  the 
parish  board,  every  man  who 
found  himself  insignificant  at 
home,  now  saw  a  means  of  posing 
as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  and 
of  proving  to  those  who  held  him 
in  just  contempt  that  he  could  be 
a  man  of  importance  in  a  greater 
sphere.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that  sensible  men  deemed  it  be- 
neath them  to  argue  with  such 
praters.  But  in  a  democratic 
electorate,  it  is  never  safe  to  trust 
to  contempt  and  neglect  as  a 
means  of  checking  folly.  Mean- 
while, some  of  the  Radical  party 
grumbled  and  tried  to  be  inde- 
pendent, resenting  what  they  saw 
to  be  a  travesty  of  their  party 
cry;  but  the  noisy  little  clique 
grew,  and  one  Gladstonian  candi- 
date after  another  swallowed  the 
pill  of  Scottish  Home  Rule  at  the 
bidding  of  men  who  were  listened 
to  because  they  had  a  specious 
cry  on  their  lips. 

One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  result  of  this  would  be 
seen  in  the  choice  by  Scotch  consti- 
tuencies of  men  who  were  Scotch- 
men before  all  things,  who  knew 
their  country's  needs  by  long  ex- 
perience, and  who  only  tore  them- 
selves from  their  Scottish  homes  in 
order  to  press  these  needs  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  a  good 
half  of  the  Scotch  members  had 
scarcely  any  Scotch  connection. 
They  were  English  barristers  or 
litterateurs,  who  found  a  seat  in 
Parliament  a  stepping-stone  to 
business  and  social  position.  They 
were  the  promoters  of  bubble  com- 
panies, who  hated  any  form  of 
property  so  tangible  as  land,  and 
who  found  unbounded  denuncia- 
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tions  of  the  wickedness  of  landlords 
a  convenient  instrument  by  which 
to  obtain  the  addition  to  their 
name  of  those  wonderful  letters 
M.P.,  which  rendered  them  more 
eligible  as  company  directors. 
Never,  probably,  in  her  whole  his- 
tory had  Scotland  been  represented 
by  such  a  promiscuous  company, 
who  had  only  one  bond  of  sym- 
pathy —  in  an  almost  total  igno- 
rance of,  and  carelessness  for, 
Scottish  affairs. 

So  matters  went  on — the  party 
who  were  opposed  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  empire  treating  this  new 
exaggeration  of  the  cry  for  Home 
Rule  as  little  more  than  an  absurd- 
ity, and  those  who  would  have  par- 
celled out  England  into  a  heptarchy 
at  Mr  Gladstone's  bidding  becom- 
ing more  and  more  ready  to  swallow 
this  new  pill.  But  the  real  danger 
lay  in  the  Scotch  constituencies, 
which  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  heads.  "Scotland 
for  the  Scotch  ! "  was  a  taking  cry. 
No  doubt  they  knew  that,  as  it  was, 
Scotchmen  not  only  got  Scotland, 
but  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going 
elsewhere.  But  those  who  stayed 
behind  were  always  a  little  jealous  of 
those  who  went  beyond  her  borders, 
and  were  apt  to  think  that  a  man 
ceased  to  be  a  true  Scotchman  when 
he  crossed  the  Tweed.  Having  once 
swallowed  the  pill,  the  Gladstonians 
began  to  wax  loud  in  its  praises ; 
and  some  of  them  found  that  they 
could  only  express  their  satisfac- 
tion by  borrowing  religious  phrases, 
and  telling  how  they  "  had  found 
salvation  "  in  the  new  notion.  The 
mass  of  the  electors  did  not  stop  to 
ask  themselves  what  wrong  was 
being  done  them,  under  what  op- 
pression they  were  suffering,  or 
how  they  would  be  the  better  for 
the  change.  For  years  they  had 
associated  with  Englishmen  with 
scarcely  an  idea  that  they  belonged 
to  different  nations.  All  the  large 


merchants  had  branches  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Their 
newspapers  were  largely  managed, 
even  largely  written,  in  London. 
As  a  fact,  thousands  of  Scotchmen 
to  whom  the  Hebrides  and  even 
Inverness-shire  were  no  more  than 
a  name,  were  passing  weekly  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and 
the  northern  commercial  towns  of 
England  or  the  capital.  Of  all  this 
they  never  thought.  But  they 
had  an  unpleasant  consciousness 
that  England  was  bigger  and  more 
populous  and  richer  than  their  own 
country :  that  their  own  provincial- 
isms sometimes  put  them  a  little 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  that  they 
were  not  always  taken  at  their 
own  valuation  south  of  the  Tweed. 
All  this  injury  to  their  self-esteem 
was  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  patriotic  discontent.  If 
their  wages  were  lower  than  they 
thought  they  should  be,  or  their 
circumstances  not  quite  to  their 
liking,  the  remedy  was  to  be  found 
in  a  Home  Rule  Parliament.  They 
could  not  fish  in  every  stream; 
they  were  not  allowed  freely  to  kill 
game ;  the  mine-owner  claimed  a 
royalty  on  the  coals  as  a  part  of 
his  rent ; — all  this  was  due  to  the 
oppression  of  an  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  working  man  elector 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
lawsuits  in  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  he  felt  it  to  be  an  indignity 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
Scotch  Court  of  Appeal.  He  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  heavy  investor  in 
railway  companies ;  but  his  blood 
was  made  to  boil  when  he  was  told 
that  promoters  of  new  schemes  had 
often  to  pass  weeks  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  in  apparent 
comfort,  in  order  to  pass  a  bill 
through  Parliament.  If  the  Post- 
master-General refused  to  establish 
a  post-office  in  a  glen  where  there 
were  but  half-a-dozen  houses,  but 
where  there  was  a  parish  clerk 
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who  could  have  spent  his  abund- 
ant leisure  in  earning  a  salary 
from  the  post-office,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  Scottish  Postmaster  -  General. 
All  discontent  speedily  found  a 
panacea  for  its  woes  in  the  fancied 
millennium  to  be  introduced  when 
a  Parliament  should  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh. A  judicious  introduction 
of  the  names  of  Wallace  and  of 
Bruce,  and  an  occasional  quotation 
from  a  Scottish  song,  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  developing  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  change. 

I  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  course 
of  business,  of  meeting  many  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  I  thus  gathered 
something  of  their  view.  At 
first  they  were  amused,  and  met 
me  with  some  good  -  humoured 
chaff.  "  So  you  Scotchmen  are 
going  to  set  up  for  yourselves,  and 
not  look  after  the  plums  in  our 
English  pudding,"  they  would  say. 
"  After  all,  they  were  not  going  to 
have  another  Bannockburn,  and 
we  must  just  please  ourselves." 
This  was  the  ordinary  talk  of  the 
Exchange  and  the  counting-house. 
But  presently  the  tone  became  a 
little  more  aggressive,  and  one 
could  notice  that  there  was  more 
talk  amongst  themselves,  and  less 
discussion  of  the  matter  before 
Scotchmen.  We  had  scarcely  be- 
fore drawn  a  distinction ;  but  now, 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  certain 
coldness  towards  those  who  came 
from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  were 
apparent.  None  showed  this  more 
markedly,  by  their  conduct,  than 
Scotchmen  long  resident  in  Eng- 
land :  men  who  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  their  country,  keenly 
interested  in  her  affairs,  but  who 
admitted  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
patriotism  of  degrading  her  by 
adopting  the  catchword  of  a  little 
clique,  and  who  grew  suspicious  of 
their  own  countrymen,  fearing  lest 
they  might  belong  to  that  increas- 


ing class  of  mock-patriots,  and  de- 
termined not  to  compromise  them- 
selves with  their  English  friends  by 
any  association  with  such  schemes. 

And  English  politicians,  at  first 
amused,  then  scornful,  and  lastly 
irritated,  began  to  take  a  new  line. 
So  long  as  a  thorough  sympathy 
existed,  no  Englishman  thought 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
bias  of  political  opinion  in  Eng- 
land was  different  from  that  in 
Scotland.  But  now,  very  distinct 
murrnurings  were  heard.  "  If 
they  want  a  Parliament,  let  them 
have  it :  our  politics  will  not  then 
be  overrun  by  a  mass  of  Radicalism 
with  which  we  have  nothing  in 
common.  Why  should  our  insti- 
tutions be  overturned,  our  com- 
merce disturbed,  our  foreign  affairs 
entangled,  by  those  whose  presence 
amongst  us  often  turns  a  minority 
into  a  majority  1  In  God's  name, 
let  them  go ;  we  shall  be  well  quit 
of  them." 

Ill-omened  as  such  mutterings 
were,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  did  not 
attach  much  weight  to  them.  I 
fancied  that  the  good  sense  of  my 
own  nation  would  speedily  awake 
from  such  folly,  and  that  the  easy 
good-temper  of  John  Bull  would 
soon  recover  itself,  when  it  saw 
that  the  noisy  clamour  of  a  little 
clique  found  no  echo  in  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  But  one  is  often 
deceived  by  estimating  demagogues 
at  their  real  significance,  and  over- 
looking the  speciousness  of  their 
cries.  A  democracy  is  not  easily 
educated,  and  has  to  acquire  judg- 
ment by  hard  experience.  A  good 
cry  goes  a  long  way  in  catching 
its  support,  especially  when  it  is 
young. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until,  partly  in  carelessness,  partly 
in  contempt,  partly  as  a  relief 
from  irritation,  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament— in  an  evil  day — assented 
to  the  scheme,  and  passed  the  bill 
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conferring  Home  Rule  upon  Scot- 
land. I  have  no  wish  to  recall  the 
miserable  subterfuges  and  empty 
mouthings  by  which  the  debates 
were  filled,  or  the  intrigues  by 
which  opposition  was  silenced  or 
worn  out.  I  will  not  blame  this 
or  that  individual ;  but  I  certain- 
ly cannot  exonerate  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  England,  which 
refused  to  push  opposition  to  the 
utmost,  and  allowed  itself  to  be 
prevailed  on,  from  very  weariness, 
to  assent  to  a  scheme  which,  how- 
ever tempting  at  the  time,  all 
now  recognise  to  have  been  a 
treacherous  abandonment  of  our 
trust.  But  the  lesson  has  been 
severe  enough  to  teach  us  what 
such  treachery  and  faint-hearted- 
ness  mean;  and  it  is  little  likely 
that  Scotland  will  again  propose, 
or  England  listen  to,  any  scheme 
so  steeped  in  folly  as  that  which 
crushed  hope  out  of  many  a  Scotch- 
man, and  shook  the  whole  empire 
to  its  foundations. 

When  the  scheme  actually  came 
to  be  carried  out,  the  process  was 
not  without  its  comical  side.  Many 
who,  from  weak  compliance,  and 
from  a  desire  to.  stand  well  with 
constituents  whose  suffrages  they 
had  hoped  again  to  woo,  had  given 
an  outward  adherence  to  it,  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion when  they  were  actually 
taken  at  their  word.  In  a  Scotch 
seat  at  Westminster  they  had 
found  a  convenient  leverage  for 
raising  their  social  position,  or  for 
improving  their  professional  busi- 
ness. But  all  these  social  and 
professional  interests  were  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  their  ardour  for  serving 
Scotch  constituencies  rapidly  died 
out  when  it  became  clear  that  they 
must  cast  these  enticements  be- 
hind them,  and  spend  eight  months 
of  the  busy  part  of  every  year  in 
Edinburgh.  Their  ambition  as 
English  lawyers,  as  wealthy  votar- 


ies of  fashion,  as  directors  of  com- 
mercial companies  in  the  metro- 
polis, carried  the  day  against  their 
interest  in  Scottish  politics ;  and 
they  soon  found  it  needful  to  look 
about  for  an  English  seat,  for 
which  purpose  they  had  to  make 
as  light  as  possible  of  their  Scot- 
tish connection,  which  previously 
they  had  made  the  most  of.  All, 
too,  who  had  gained  any  consid- 
erable place  in  politics,  saw  little 
prospect  of  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion by  being  relegated  to  a  pro- 
vincial Parliament :  those  who  had 
Scottish  domiciles  no  longer  con- 
sidered them  to  be  more  than  sum- 
mer quarters,  to  which,  in  common 
with  many  wealthy  Englishmen, 
they  occasionally  resorted,  but  which 
were  not  allowed  to  diminish  the 
English  citizenship  which  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  contest  English 
constituencies  with  any  success. 
In  this  way,  fully  one-third  of  the 
Scottish  members  no  longer  troub- 
led themselves  to  become  candi- 
dates for  their  former  seats;  and 
the  greatest  disappointment  of  all 
was  felt  when  "  dear  old  Scot- 
land "  was  actually  deserted  by  a 
certain  well-known  member  for 
Mid-Lothian,  who  suddenly  found 
that  a  district  in  Southern  Britain 
had  an  even  more  distinctive  claim 
to  be  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
strongest  affection.  It  was  no 
doubt  convenient  for  a  few  Edin- 
burgh lawyers  to  sit  in  the  new 
Legislature ;  but  lawyers  were 
scarcely  the  most  popular  sort 
of  candidates,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  very  much  influence  in 
guiding  the  policy  of  the  new 
House.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
when  the  Scottish  House  of  Com- 
mons met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Parliament  House  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  presented  the  strangest 
specimen  of  composition  of  any 
Legislature  known  to  civilisation. 
Many  of  the  constituencies  delib- 
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erately  pronounced  men  of  cul- 
ture and  education  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  represent  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  one  foresaw  that 
the  payment  of  members  would 
be  one  of  the  earliest  measures 
to  be  passed;  and  this  had  at- 
tracted a  host  of  needy  profes- 
sional politicians,  who  previously 
had  contented  themselves  with  be- 
ing local  paid  agents  in  their  own 
constituencies.  The  wildest  leaders 
of  the  Land  League  were  those 
who  alone  could  aspire  to  represent 
the  agricultural  constituencies  ; 
while  in  the  towns,  none  who  were 
not  ready  to  place  endless  checks 
upon  the  free  employment  of  capi- 
tal, to  abolish  the  form  of  pro- 
perty called  mining  royalties,  and 
to  use  public  funds  to  erect  work- 
ing men's  dwellings,  with  such 
rents  as  to  pay  a  nominal  inter- 
est only  on  the  outlay,  had  any 
chance  of  being  accepted.  The 
upper  classes,  too  ready  to  find  an 
excuse  for  getting  quit  of  the 
troublesome  business  of  political 
activity,  and  blind,  as  usual,  to 
their  own  interests,  drew  aloof 
from  elections  in  which  they  saw 
beforehand  that  they  would  be 
powerless.  Capitalists  and  enter- 
prising men  of  business  began  to 
look  for  new  fields  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  capital  and 
energy  and  experience.  The  mid- 
dle class  were  perhaps  not  sorry 
to  see  the  influence  of  those  above 
them  on  the  wane,  and  were  only 
slowly  beginning  to  perceive  the 
full  pressure  that  these  changes 
would  soon  bring  upon  them- 
selves. The  consequence  was 
that  there  gathered  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  a  company  of  men 
who  knew  political  affairs  only 
as  seen  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  violent  Radical  clubs, 
of  land  agitation,  and  of  labour- 
ers' unions.  There  was  a  hand- 
ful of  lawyers,  whose  claim  to 


carry  into  the  new  body  the 
titles  and  superior  position  which 
previous  political  office  had  given 
them  was  rather  roughly  resented. 
There  were  the  previous  Crofter 
members — or  such  of  them  as  had 
not  slipped  into  lucrative  berths  in 
the  south — who  found  their  ad- 
vanced theories  capped  by  theories 
more  advanced  still.  There  were 
men  who  had  seen  adventures  in  all 
lands,  and  whose  somewhat  tainted 
past  was  fully  compensated  by  the 
glibness  and  audacious  astuteness 
which  they  had  learned  in  their 
various  vicissitudes.  There  were 
a  few  who  had  preached  them- 
selves into  a  little  notoriety  by 
mouthings  of  fancied  patriotism, 
and  whose  practical  politics  were 
comprised  in  a  fixed  determination 
to  abolish,  by  statute  law,  the 
"Anglified  gentility  of  the  West 
end."  In  a  few  constituencies 
there  still  survived  enough  of  the 
old  Covenanting  spirit  to  return 
men  pledged  to  restore  the  rigid 
rule  of  Dissenting  Presbyterianism, 
and  a  handful  of  Free  Church  min- 
isters of  the  older  type  had  been 
able  to  obtain  seats  on  this  under- 
taking. Finally,  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  adopted 
when  the  new  Parliament  was 
established,  the  members  of  the 
existing  Imperial  Ministry  who 
were  responsible  for  Scottish  ad- 
ministration were  allowed  seats  ex 
qfficio  in  an  assembly  over  whose 
deliberations,  it  was  soon  evident, 
they  had  not  the  slightest  control. 
The  first  business  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker.  An  official 
candidate  was  proposed ;  but  it 
became  clear  from  the  first  that 
his  chance  of  election  was  hopeless. 
The  official  members,  and  the  hand- 
ful who  supported  them,  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  and  leave  the 
field  to  others.  Some  half-dozen 
candidates  were  presented  in 
speeches  of  the  most  violent  kind, 
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in  which  each  candidate  was  given 
to  understand  pretty  clearly  what 
was  expected  of  him  if  he  were 
elected — and  indeed  he  had  only 
secured  his  nomination  by  the 
most  liberal  pledges.  Ultimately 
a  Labour  member — if  a  man  is 
entitled  to  that  name  whose  only 
connection  with  labour  was  his 
having  been  for  twenty  years  a 
paid  organiser  of  strikes  —  was 
elected  to  the  post.  Fortunately 
for  him  the  tenure  of  his  office, 
and  of  the  salary  attached  to  it, 
had  previously  been  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  the  Parliament,  other- 
wise a  new  Speaker  might  have 
,  been  nominated  and  deposed  at 
least  once  a-month.  Because  the 
demagogue,  endowed  with  author- 
ity, has  never  shown  himself  to  be 
averse  from  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  according  to  his  own 
caprice.  But  strange,  indeed,  was 
the  picture  presented  when  this 
uncouth  demagogue,  aping  the 
fashions  of  Westminster,  issued 
invitations  for  a  levee,  and  when 
grave  and  dignified  judges,  and 
men  who  stood  highest  in  the 
general  esteem,  attending  the  gath- 
ering out  of  respect  to  one  who, 
such  as  he  was,  still  claimed  to 
represent  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, found  themselves  greeted 
with  easy  familiarity  by  some 
whose  names  were  more  than 
tainted,  and  by  others  whose 
manners  and  behaviour  rendered 
inquiry  into  their  social  status 
quite  superfluous. 

Next,  after  the  preliminary 
ceremonies  had  been  got  through, 
with  that  awkward  pomposity  that 
always  marks  men  who  in  their 
hearts  are  keenly  pleased  with 
the  gewgaws  that  they  affect  to 
despise,  the  Ministers  laid  be- 
fore the  Parliament  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  indicated  a 
programme  of  legislation  on  which 
they  thought  the  House  might  pro- 


fitably employ  itself.  The  debate 
on  the  Address  in  reply,  offered 
splendid  opportunities  for  the 
strange  medley  who  had  gathered 
to  represent  the  nation.  Scheme 
after  scheme  was  propounded,  and 
the  most  definite  and  detailed 
methods  of  settling  every  plan 
of  reform  were  set  forth  ;  amend- 
ment after  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed in  debates  of  enormous 
length  and  of  unruly  violence. 
New  and  bitter  jealousies  sprang 
up  at  each  turn.  The  Crofter 
members  were  quickly  silenced, 
when  they  detailed  their  griev- 
ances and  claimed  special  aid  from 
the  Exchequer  as  well  as  freedom 
from  all  rent  for  those  whom  they 
represented.  They  were  sharply 
reminded  that  they  might  rob 
their  landlords,  but  would  not 
be  allowed  to  rob  their  own  more 
prosperous  brethren.  No  member 
could  be  backward  in  propounding 
some  scheme  of  his  own,  as  im- 
practicable as  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, without  risking  the  rebuke 
of  his  constituents.  The  east  and 
the  west,  the  Highlander  and 
the  Lowlander,  the  urban  and  the 
rural  interests,  were  all  antagon- 
istic one  to  another :  no  member 
accepted  for  himself  or  his  con- 
stituency that  natural  grouping 
which,  in  the  larger  assembly  at 
Westminster,  had  made  one  or  two 
members  speak  in  the  name  of  a 
long  list  of  constituencies.  Now, 
no  one  constituency  admitted  a 
partnership  with  any  other.  Fin- 
ally, after  some  six  weeks  of  in- 
cessant wrangling,  when  the  news- 
papers had  ceased  to  report  any  but 
the  more  violent  episodes, — when 
people  were  loudly  grumbling  or 
contemptuously  jeering  at  the 
national  disgrace, — the  debates 
closed  by  the  adoption  of  an  Ad- 
dress in  which  almost  every  pos- 
sible whim  of  subversive  Radi- 
calism found  a  place. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  recount 
the  scenes  of  violence  and  tur- 
bulence that  occurred  every  day. 
There  were  arbitrary  applications 
of  the  closure,  and  again  there  was 
open  defiance  of  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair,  which  soon  ceased  to  com- 
mand any  respect.  There  was 
language  used  which  all  but  led  to 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Members  were  cheered  by  the 
ragged  crowd  which  waited  out- 
side the  doors,  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  their  reported 
language  within.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  an  apparent  unanimity 
in  Radicalism  was  no  guarantee 
against  that  bitterest  of  all  contests, 
in  which  each  strove  to  press  his 
own  special  grievance,  and  could 
devise  no  other  means  of  securing 
attention  for  it  but  by  outdoing 
the  violence  of  his  neighbours. 

Sad  as  the  whole  business  was, 
there  were  some  amusing  episodes. 
In  one,  an  eccentric  gentleman, 
who  had  once  been  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  universities,  was  the  chief 
actor.  He  had  secured  election, 
as  having  been  one  of  a  little 
vehement  clique  which  had  pushed 
the  notion  of  Home  Rule  by  de- 
nouncing "West-end  gentility, "and 
by  some  rather  frothy  talk  about 
Bruce,  and  Wallace,  and  Jenny 
Geddes,  and  Scottish  songs.  At 
first  the  new  theatre  for  his  elo- 
quence pleased  him  vastly :  his 
eccentricities  had  full  play;  while 
occasional  touches  of  genius  and 
flashes  of  humour  served  to  en- 
liven his  more  prosaic  colleagues. 
His  speeches  were  frequent;  but 
he  knew  so  little  of  what  was  dis- 
cussed that  they  did  not  go  beyond 
harmless  vagaries,  which  were  re- 
deemed by  his  admission  "  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  business." 
On  one  luckless  evening,  however, 
he  chanced  to  offend  one  of  the 
rougher  sort.  He  was  answered 
in  a  few  words  rather  more  out- 


spoken than  were  usual  in  polite 
society :  he  appealed  to  the  Speaker, 
but  in  vain ;  to  the  House,  but 
was  roughly  called  to  order ;  and 
he  might  even  have  been  ordered 
into  durance,  had  he  not  wrapped 
his  plaid  about  him,  and  thunder- 
ing on  the  floor  with  his  favourite 
Jersey  "kail-runt,"  stalked  majes- 
tically out  of  the  House.  He 
wrote  a  few  poems  on  the  subject, 
and  then  subsided  into  philosophi- 
cal retirement. 

Another  episode  was  connected 
with  an  urbane  and  dexterous 
lawyer,  of  somewhat  laborious 
courtesy.  Arguing  upon  a  Radical 
proposal  for  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  all  written  conveyance  of 
land,  he  was  endeavouring  with 
much  gravity,  and  by  the  help  of 
profuse  parentheses,  to  cover  his 
condemnation  of  the  proposal  by 
a  surfeit  of  flattery  and  a  cloud 
of  meaningless  admissions,  when 
his  forensic  instinct  was  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  the  perverse 
illogicality  of  his  "  honourable 
friend."  Annoyed  by  the  uncon- 
cealed enjoyment  of  his  legal 
brethren,  he  gave  something  of 
tartness  to  his  comment  ;  and 
found  himself  instantly  amongst 
the  wolves.  The  motion  was  quick- 
ly carried  that  he  should  be  heard 
no  further;  and  it  was-  only  by 
profuse  apologies  that  he  escaped 
worse  penalties  still. 

These  were  not  the  only  members 
who  found  little  personal  traits, 
that  would  have  been  treated  with 
easy  leniency  in  the  larger  assem- 
bly, somewhat  roughly  dealt  with 
in  the  domestic  Parliament.  One 
member,  who  plumed  himself  on  his 
immunity  from  a  provincial  accent, 
was  assured,  in  plain  terms,  that 
he  would  do  well  to  "  keep  to 
braid  Scots,  and  no'  mind  narrow 
English."  Another,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  social  elegance,  and 
had  found  aristocratic  pastimes 
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not  inconsistent  with  anarchic 
politics,  was  told  that  "  he  might 
have  less  perfume  in  his  handker- 
chief, and  mair  common-sense  in 
his  head ; "  and  those  who  had 
united  Radicalism  with  certain 
literary  tastes,  were  shouted  down 
in  their  lectures,  and  told  that 
they  were  not  sent  there  "  to  play 
the  professors."  Not  that  there 
were  no  flowers  of  oratory.  Cer- 
tain ornaments  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  had  found  places  on 
the  benches  of  Parliament;  and 
as  the  prevailing  taste  preferred 
satire  that  was  accentuated  rather 
than  refined,  they  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  vigorous  invective  by  a 
style  which  charmed  more  by  its 
personal  allusions  than  by  the 
delicacy  of  its  innuendo.  The  lie 
direct  was  not  an  infrequent  orna- 
ment of  their  oratory ;  and  their 
manner  of  resisting  any  attempt 
to  confine  the  native  simplicity  of 
their  style,  recalled  familiar  scenes 
of  municipal  wrangling.  But  in 
the  council  chamber  they  had  found 
the  practice  lose  its  zest  from  their 
repartees  being  capped  in  language 
as  racy  as  their  own  :  here  it  de- 
rived a  new  charm  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  their  fellow-members 
were  a  more  easy  and  defenceless 
prey. 

I  would  not  have  you  suppose 
that  this  style  of  procedure  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  House, 
or  that  there  were  not,  amongst 
the  members,  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment, who  hated  and  despised  such 
conduct,  and  saw  to  what  it  was 
leading.  But  they  were  only  a 
handful  amongst  many  :  they  had 
entered  the  House  with  little  sup- 
port from  the  sympathy  of  their 
own  class ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  did  not  judge,  and 
judge  rightly,  that  things  must  be 
worse  before  they  were  better,  and 
that  their  best  policy  was  silence. 
In  any  case  they  could  have  done 


nothing  against  the  epidemic  max 
ness  then  raging. 

The  passing  of  an  Address  to 
her  Majesty,  in  a  form  so  fantastic 
and  absurd,  which  committed  the 
House  to  legislation  so  fatal,  nec- 
essarily caused  much  searching  of 
heart  amongst  the  Ministers  and 
their  colleagues  in  London.  It 
was  plain  that  the  Ministers  were 
in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  that 
their  power  of  controlling  the 
Executive  was  very  slight.  But 
that  they  should  straightway  re- 
sign would  have  seemed  to  divide 
the  nations  beyond  hope  of  re- 
union, and  would  have  placed  the 
Crown  in  a  position  both  danger- 
ous and  humiliating.  The  Act 
establishing  the  new  Legislature 
had  reserved  certain  powers  to  the 
Imperial  Executive,  including  those 
of  excise  and  customs,  defence,  and 
peace  and  war.  But  this  reserva- 
tion was  worthless  unless  it  was 
secure  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  Scotland  should  be  guided 
by  the  same  policy  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  should  equally  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Cab- 
inet. The  authority  responsible 
for  internal  order  must  act  cor- 
dially with  that  which  controls 
defence,  or  both  are  useless.  Any 
perversity  or  half-heartedness,  any 
hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  Ministers  by  the  authorities 
in  Scotland,  might  jeopardise  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  To  al- 
low their  Scottish  colleagues  to 
resign,  therefore,  would  place  the 
whole  Executive  of  Scotland  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  would 
regard  the  authority  of  the  Cab- 
inet with  the  most  bitter  hatred, 
who  might  differ  from  them  on 
every  point  of  foreign  policy, 
and  who  might  not  only  inflame 
the  people  of  Scotland  against 
them,  but  might  object  to  use 
the  executive  authority  to  give 
effect  to  their  decisions.  On  the 
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niier  hand,  to  refuse  or  mutilate 
the  Address  was  scarcely  a  course 
provided  for  in  the  hurried  and 
slipshod  revolutionary  legislation 
which  had  established  a  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  might  indeed  pre- 
cipitate a  formidable  popular  agi- 
tation falling  little  short  of  civil 
war.  As  a  compromise,  therefore 
— at  that  time  the  fashion  ran 
much  in  favour  of  compromises — 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Cabinet  to 
accept  the  Address  as  it  stood,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  it  involved  no 
actual  change  in  the  laws,  what- 
ever it  portended,  common-sense 
might  reassert  itself  when  the 
actual  legislative  business  began. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  on 
behalf  of  a  Scottish  Legislature  had 
been  the  amount  of  work  which 
fell  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  devolution. 
In  vain  had  it  been  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
work,  but  the  tedious  methods  of 
transacting  it,  which  caused  the 
delay.  But  now  that  the  Scottish 
Legislature  was  fully  established, 
nearly  two  months — a  longer  time 
than  even  obstruction  had  wasted 
in  England  —  had  slipped  away, 
and  nothing  had  been  done  save 
the  voting  of  the  Address.  And 
now  a  new  difficulty  arose. 

Naturally  it  was  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  usual  precedent,  that 
the  Ministers  should  have  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  their  own 
hands,  that  certain  days  would  be 
reserved  for  Government  business, 
and  that  Government  bills  and 
Supply  would  have  precedence  on 
these  days.  But  it  had  been  for- 
gotten that  this  implied  an  Ex- 
ecutive with  a  majority  at  its  com- 
mand. As  it  was,  jealous  as  each 
parliamentary  group  might  be  of 
the  other,  none  would  yield  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government.  The 
conduct  of  business,  it  was  decided, 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  ballot 


on  terms  equal  to  all;  and  the 
Government  must  trust  to  the 
chances  of  the  ballot  to  get  any 
days  at  all,  either  for  Supply  or  for 
its  own  business.  The  outlook  was 
black  enough.  Even  the  most 
rancorous  partisans  could  foresee 
confusion,  and  their  business  in- 
stinct could  not  allow  Scotchmen 
— poor  specimens  of  their  nation 
as  these  were — to  mistake  the  cer- 
tain issue  of  such  anarchy.  But 
no  one  ventured  to  propose  any 
advantage  to  the  Government, 
and  no  one  member  was  willing 
to  coalesce  with  others,  so  as  to 
allow  any  orderly  or  harmonious 
arrangement,  even  of  the  business 
of  opposition. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  Scottish  Ministers  were  eager 
to  escape  from  a  position  so  odi- 
ous. They  foresaw  disaster,  and 
urged  upon  their  colleagues  in 
England  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task  before  them.  It  was  only  on 
the  strenuous  insistence  of  these 
colleagues,  and  on  their  assurance 
of  support  when  matters  became 
desperate,  that  they  stuck  to  their 
posts. 

The  chances  of  the  ballot  were 
not  more  favourable  than  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Here  and 
there  a  night  fell  to  the  Execu- 
tive ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  use 
them  all  for  the  purposes  of 
Supply,  and  continual  and  con- 
certed obstruction  rendered  even 
these  useless.  At  first  there  was 
an  attempt  to  get  a  vote  on  ac- 
count, but  this  was  at  once  vetoed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  For 
the  absolute  necessities  of  public 
business,  a  sum  was  advanced  from 
the  English  Exchequer  ;  but  the 
patience  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  not  unlimited,  and  would  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  many  of  the 
Scottish  members  hinted  that  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  devote 
any  of  the  revenue  of  their  country 
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to  repay  what  they  called  "  un- 
constitutional loans,"  granted  to 
bolster  up  a  Government  detest- 
ed by  the  country.  The  only 
satisfaction  that  sober  men  could 
find  lay  in  the  fact  that  private 
members  fared  no  better  than  the 
Government.  Those  who  secured 
a  night  for  the  discussion  of  their 
bills  were  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy by  the  others.  Many  of  the 
schemes  were  so  extravagant  that 
the  handful  of  moderate  men  were 
determined,  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  to  do  all  that  they  could 
to  delay  them  •  but  fortunately 
their  help  was  not  required.  The 
wildest  revolutionaries  wrangled 
amongst  themselves  ;  discussed 
proposals  interminably  ;  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  proposals  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  sitting  left  their  colleagues' 
bills  not  advanced  by  a  single  stage. 
This  was  the  only  hopeful  symp- 
tom. The  monster  of  anarchy  was 
devouring  its  own  offspring. 

So  matters  proceeded  for  a  few 
weeks  more.  The  Parliament 
House  was  the  scene  of  exhibi- 
tions alternately  ridiculous  and 
menacing.  The  members  had,  of 
course,  very  early  in  their  proceed- 
ings agreed  upon  one  measure — 
the  payment  of  a  substantial  salary 
to  themselves;  and  they  had  further 
required  free  passes  for  all  mem- 
bers to  be  granted  by  all  the  rail- 
way companies  in  Scotland.  In 
vain  did  the  companies  appeal  to 
the  law  courts  against  such  an 
iniquity  :  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  superior  to  the  law,  and 
companies  that  refused  to  grant 
the  concession  were  threatened 
with  an  interference  far  more 
ruinous.  Some  of  the  members 
sighed  for  the  good  old  days  of 
lavishly  paid  deputations,  -which 
were  wont  to  throng  the  dining- 
rooms  of  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  and  the  stalls  of  the  more 


shady  London  theatre/1  start  a 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  oJFIad 
tion  ;  but  a  remedy  was  found  for 
this  by  sending  numerous  emis- 
saries to  study  parliamentary  rules 
in  England,  France,  and  America ; 
and  if  these  emissaries  did  not  re- 
turn with  a  copious  store  of  parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  they  managed 
at  least  to  present  bills  of  expenses 
which  proved  their  labours  to  have 
been  long  and  arduous. 

I  have  already  told  you  that 
our  new  masters  were  not  averse 
to  a  little  circumstance  and  pomp. 
The  Speaker  resolved  on  one  occa- 
sion to  make  a  commemorative 
visit  to  St  Giles'.  All  the  uni- 
formed attendants  available  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and,  by 
the  help  of  trumpeters  and  gilt 
coaches,  the  show  was  intended 
to  be  a  good  imitation  of  serious 
and  orderly  State  ceremonials.  The 
preacher  chosen  was  a  popular  pul- 
pit orator,  who  was  used  to  dis- 
course weekly  in  some  music-hall, 
whose  vulgarities  had  secured  him 
a  following,  and  who  had  success- 
fully contested  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. His  claims  for  the  distinc- 
tion could  not  be  passed  over ; 
but  the  result  was  unfortunate. 
Once  mounted  into  the  pulpit  of 
St  Giles',  he  had  his  fellow-mem- 
bers at  his  mercy,  and  he  inflicted 
upon  them  a  discourse  by  which 
he  surpassed  himself  in  vulgarity, 
but  overwhelmed  the  whole  assem- 
blage with  ridicule.  He  and  they 
alike  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  town.  They  returned  to  the 
Parliament  House,  burning  for 
vengeance  against  the  church 
which  had  been  the  innocent 
scene  of  their  folly ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  another  clerical  member, 
who  had  frequently  distinguished 
himself  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
denunciations  of  the  papistical 
tendencies  shown  in  the  restora- 
tion of  St  Giles',  the  good  church 
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jiier  har^d,    and   her   bare   walls 
the  Aior  many  a  day  a  memorial  of 
~the  fiasco  of  that  ecclesiastical  cer- 
emonial, so  unhappily  conceived. 

The  contagion  of  disorder  spread 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House 
into  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
the  police  were  timid  about  in- 
terfering with  those  disturbers 
of  the  peace  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Legislature,  and  might 
soon  be  their  masters.  Only 
the  military  garrison  could  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  and  so  bitter  was 


the  feeling  kindled,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  confine  the  soldiers 
to  their  barracks.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  police  force  were  men  of 
resolution  and  honour,  who  were 
determined  to  do  their  duty  so 
long  as  they  remained  at  their 
posts,  and  trust  to  indemnity  in 
the  future.  But  any  symptom  of 
such  conduct  was  loudly  denounced. 
The  best  officers  in  the  force  sought 
for  other  employment,  and  those 
who  remained  felt  that  their  men 
were  dispirited  and  half-hearted. 


n. 


Meanwhile  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  ordinary  bonds  of  society 
and  all  securities  for  property  were 
rudely  shaken.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  rents  were  in  arrear,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  binding 
the  tenants  not  to  pay.  Decrees 
of  the  courts  were  obtained  against 
them,  but  these  decrees  could 
rarely  be  enforced.  The  great 
companies  which  had  advanced 
money  on  mortgage  found  their 
security  dwindling  away.  In  the 
towns  house  property — rarely,  as 
in  England,  held  by  great  proprie- 
tors, but  chiefly  by  small  investors 
and  by  joint-stock  companies — was 
equally  depreciated,  and  rents  were 
paid  with  equal  laxity.  Any  at- 
tempt to  levy  a  distress  warrant 
was  the  signal  for  a  riot  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets.  It  could 
hardly  be  wondered  at  that  the 
criminal  classes  took  courage  when 
they  found  the  bonds  of  society 
loosened,  and  forms  of  robbery, 
only  a  little  more  specious  than 
their  own,  treated  with  leniency, 
and  even  encouraged  as  a  form  of 
patriotism. 

In  this  state  of  matters  it  was 
almost  amusing  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  some  Scottish  peers,  who, 
to  secure  popular  support,  had  at 
first  espoused  the  new  movement. 


A  popular  nobleman  resident  near 
Edinburgh  soon  found  certain 
municipal  duties  in  London  too 
engrossing  to  allow  anything  but 
a  rare  visit  to  Scotland.  Another 
nobleman  in  the  north,  who  had 
evinced  his  own  and  his  family's 
interest  in  Home  Rule  by  appear- 
ing at  a  bazaar  in  clothes  of 
peculiar  pattern,  and  by  al  fresco 
entertainments  with  a  Home  Rule 
moral,  found  his  patronage  resent- 
ed and  his  rents  unpaid,  and  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  lengthy 
residence  abroad.  From  top  to 
bottom,  society  was  unhinged. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when 
the  Executive  found  itself  without 
resources.  The  English  Exchequer 
could  no  longer  make  advances, 
and  Supply  was  not  advanced  one 
step.  This  was  first  felt  in  the 
failure  to  pay  the  usual  grants  to 
the  schools,  without  which  teachers 
were  unpaid,  and  the  schools  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.  But  a 
whole  profession  cannot  at  once 
transfer  itself  to  a  new  line  of  life. 
The  few  who  were  able  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  south,  and  were 
compelled  to  conceal  and  obliterate 
their  origin  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  rest  clung  to  their  posts,  living 
as  best  they  might,  and  hoping  for 
a  return  to  better  things.  The 
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school  boards  were  told  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  central  subsidy  by 
rates  ;  but  rates  could  not  be  levied 
from  landlords  who  received  no 
rents,  and  who  in  many  cases  had 
abandoned  their  properties.  These 
properties  were  put  up  to  sale,  but 
could  rarely  find  purchasers.  Many 
schools  were  perforce  closed;  the 
children  were  untaught;  and  those 
who  deprecated  this  were  roughly 
informed  that  more  serious  matters 
were  in  hand  than  the  teaching  of 
book-learning. 

Those  only  who  have  seen  such 
a  state  of  things  can  picture  the 
general  distress,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness which  was  overwhelming  the 
country.  Men  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness vicissitudes  must  lay  their 
account  with  periods  of  stagnation 
or  retrogression  of  trade  and  pros- 
perity. But  then  they  can  curtail 
their  enterprise,  reduce  their  ex- 
penses, minimise  their  risks,  and 
look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  returning  wave  of  prosperity. 
Even  those  who  cannot  weather 
the  storm  can  generally  find  some 
rock  of  shelter,  and  derive  some 
hope  from  the  solid  strength  of 
their  country.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent when,  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  a  great  country  sees 
herself  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  folly  of  her  leaders. 
It  is  like  being  in  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  vessel,  and  feeling  that 
the  folly  and  infatuation  of  her 
crew  are  driving  her  upon  rocks  or 
quicksands.  Each  man  looks  upon 
his  neighbour  with  suspicion;  he 
sees  the  vessel's  bulwarks  giving 
way,  and  the  tide  pouring  into  her 
engine-room.  The  common  and 
instinctive  discipline,  felt  in  con- 
stitutional society  as  it  is  felt 
in  a  small  scale  on  board  a  well- 
ordered  ship,  breaks  up,  and  gives 
way  to  a  sullen  and  desponding 
selfishness. 

Your  father  and  I  now  resolved 


to  save  what  we  could  and  start  a 
new  life  in  another  country.  Had 
we  foreseen  all  that  was  to  come, 
we  might  perhaps  have  tried  to  tide 
over  the  storm  and  wait  for  better 
times.  But  few  had  any  hope 
that  these  were  near.  To  carry 
on  our  business  in  the  country  as 
it  was,  with  our  connections  with 
the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  south  broken  by  the  distrust 
and  jealousy  that  had  been  aroused, 
was  utterly  impossible.  To  have 
kept  our  manufactory  going  would 
have  been  certain  and  immediate 
ruin.  Already  we  had  little  left 
to  save ;  and  had  we  endeavoured 
to  go  on  longer  in  order  to  save 
our  1200  workmen  from  starva- 
tion, we  could  only  have  worked 
at  a  dead  loss,  and  done  little  good 
to  them.  It  was  in  vain  that 
they  begged  us  to  keep  them  on, 
at  wages  that  could  barely  have 
kept  them  and  their  families  alive ; 
our  market  was  irretrievably  lost, 
and  any  goods  that  we  manu- 
factured, cheaply  as  they  might 
be  produced,  would  be  unsaleable 
in  our  hands. 

From  this  time,  then,  when  our 
home,  with  all  its  dear  associa- 
tions, was  broken  up,  I  could  no 
longer  follow  the  events  of  the 
day  as  an  actual  spectator.  But 
your  father  determined  to  remain 
to  wind  up  a  few  outstanding  af- 
fairs ;  and  from  the  letters  which 
I  received  from  him  and  others, 
as  well  as  from  the  newspaper 
reports,  I  can  give  a  tolerably 
connected  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed— perhaps  not  the  less  sat- 
isfactory because  at  a  distance 
I  saw  only  the  main  current  of 
affairs,  and  had  not  my  attention 
distracted  by  the  little  eddies  and 
side-currents,  that  appear  of  undue 
importance  to  one  who  is  actually 
drifting  in  the  stream. 

Deprived  of  all  resources,  the 
Scottish  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
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demanded  from  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  the  right  to  resign,  which 
could  no  longer  be  denied  to  them. 
They  had  held  manfully  to  their 
posts,  but  this  was  no  longer 
possible ;  and  the  Imperial  Cab- 
inet must  now  be  responsible  for 
Scotland,  not  as  directly  sharing 
in  her  Executive  Government,  but 
only  as  carefully  watching  a  dan- 
gerous and  unmanageable  neigh- 
bour. They  were  resolved  to  pre- 
cipitate nothing,  and  to  maintain 
all  the  appearances  of  formal  cour- 
tesy as  long  as  possible.  This 
was  hard  to  do,  with  the  feeling 
that  was  now  spread  through 
England,  —  slow  to  arouse,  but 
desperate  when  once  aroused,  and 
fanned  into  bitter  hostility  by 
the  all  but  avowed  rebellion  of 
the  sister  country.  They  still 
had  the  military  garrisons  un- 
der their  command ;  but  this  was 
an  instrument  only  to  be  used  in 
the  very  last  resort,  and  for  the 
present  it  was  kept  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  reserve,  and  out  of  ob- 
servation. 

At  first  it  appeared  as  if  no 
Government,  which  could  be  form- 
ed to  replace  that  which  resigned, 
would  command  a  majority  in  the 
House,  so  manifold  were  the  dis- 
sensions and  cliques.  But  at 
length  the  extreme  party  united 
upon  a  few  nominees  of  their  own, 
into  whose  hands  the  Executive 
Government  was  placed.  Some 
Supplies  were  voted ;  and  al- 
though mutual  jealousy  still  ren- 
dered legislation  impossible,  a  few 
of  the  more  necessary  acts  of 
administration  were  discharged. 
The  position  of  the  Crown,  com- 
pelled to  comply  equally  with 
diametrically  opposite  lines  of 
policy  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, became  almost  intolerable, 
and  the  indignity  it  suffered  in- 
creased English  resentment.  The 
plundering  of  the  Church  was  de- 


layed only  because  no  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  the  plunder  could 
be  devised.  New  and  oppressive 
taxes  were  proposed,  but  were 
never  brought  actually  into  oper- 
ation, from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  little  band  of  destruc- 
tives to  agree  upon  one  definite 
scheme.  Strong  suspicion  existed 
of  personal  corruption,  more  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  some  members, 
whose  absolute  want  of  ostensible 
means  was  common  talk.  But  the 
charge  of  personal  corruption  is 
always  an  odious  one;  and  wide 
as  was  the  belief  that  it  existed, 
and  strongly  as  that  belief  was 
supported  by  the  known  facts  as 
to  the  resources  of  those  who  were 
accused,  I  cannot  pledge  myself 
to  it  of  personal  knowledge.  The 
evils  that  the  nation  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  those  whom  she  had, 
in  a  thoughtless  freak,  made  her 
temporary  masters,  were  far 
greater  than  even  widespread 
corruption  could  have  produced. 

Such  was  the  position  of  matters 
when  the  great  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  which  men  had  long  talk- 
ed, which  those  who  knew  the 
underworking  of  foreign  politics 
had  long  foreseen,  and  which 
brought  such  an  avalanche  of 
misery  with  it,  at  last  broke  out. 
Even  this  failed  to  bring  our 
wrangling  legislators  to  their 
senses.  There  was  much  talk  of 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
European  disputes.  But  academ- 
ical discussions  on  arbitration  do 
not  find  a  favourable  audience 
amidst  the  whizz  of  bullets,  or  in 
the  presence  of  armed  camps  ;  and 
English  merchants  were  justly  im- 
patient with  such  discussions  when 
their  ships  were  daily  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  privateers.  It  was 
easy  for  the  English  Cabinet,  well 
acquainted  with  the  stormy  cur- 
rents that  were  agitating  Europe, 
and  supported  by  a  compact  and 
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patriotic  majority,  to  make  the 
voice  of  Britain  influential,  and 
to  secure  her  shores  from  attack, 
though  they  could  not  absolutely 
secure  the  mercantile  navy  from 
occasional  plunder.  It  was  in- 
deed some  consolation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  awful  stories  of  the 
horrors  of  this  latest  European 
war,  to  recognise  the  strong  and 
unyielding  patriotism  which  fired 
the  English  Parliament,  where 
the  clique  of  the  doctrinaires 
and  anarchists,  who  would  have 
sold  their  country's  greatness  for 
a  party  gain,  was  terrified  into 
silence  by  the  weight  of  the 
counter  -  feeling.  But  the  case 
was  different  in  Scotland.  There, 
too,  the  mass  of  the  nation  were 
roused  above  their  parochial  poli- 
tics, and  were  as  ardent  in  their 
patriotism  as  their  southern  fellow- 


subjects  ;  but  they  were  represent- 
ed by  a  sorry  band,  who  had  neither 
the  wit  to  recognise  the  danger, 
the  energy  to  assist  in  warding  it 
off,  nor  the  patriotism  to  subordi- 
nate their  petty  ends  to  national 
honour.  Of  smouldering  indigna- 
tion there  was  abundance;  meet- 
ings were  even  held,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Executive  to  sup- 
press them,  to  protest  against  the 
role  which  Scotland  was  made  to 
play.  But  the  indignation  could 
not  organise  itself.  The  coasts  of 
Scotland  seemed  too  far  off  for 
any  hostile  attack ;  and  so  far  as 
the  Scottish  Executive  was  con- 
cerned, preparations  were  neglect- 
ed ;  the  civil  executive  refused  any 
assistance  to  those  charged  with 
naval  and  military  organisation ; 
and  the  Minister  seemed  almost  to 
invite  the  attack  of  the  invader. 


in. 


During  this  time  the  English 
Government  had  acted  with  fore- 
sight and  spirit.  The  northern 
garrisons  had  been  strengthened. 
Ships  of  war  were  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  each  river.  Fortifica- 
tions were  secured,  and,  as  far  as 
time  would  permit,  were  supplied 
with  suitable  artillery.  The  or- 
ganisation of  the  volunteers  was 
strengthened,  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline and  responsibility  gradu- 
ally impressed  upon  the  force. 
All  this  was  done  as  quietly  as 
might  be :  it  was  clearly  unwise 
to  stir  any  national  suscepti- 
bilities —  before  it  became  neces- 
sary— by  an  appearance  of  over- 
interference.  Things  were  at  this 
juncture  when  the  Scottish  Execu- 
tive transmitted  to  her  Majesty  an 
address,  couched  in  language  of  un- 
usual peremptoriness,  recommend- 
ing immediate  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  pending  that  arbitration, 
an  abstention  from  all  armed  in- 


tervention, and  even  from  the 
mobilisation  of  the  forces.  Even 
this  insolence  might  have  been 
overlooked,  and  the  address  passed 
over  in  contemptuous  silence  ;  but, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  some 
Continental  critics  got  hold  of  it, 
attached  much  weight  to  it,  point- 
ed to  it  as  an  evidence  that  Britain 
was  so  hopelessly  divided  as  to  be 
a  quantite  negligeable  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  based  upon  their 
inferences  a  series  of  new  insolences 
to  our  flag.  This  supplied  all  that 
was  necessary  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  John  Bull.  Animosity  so  bitter 
as  to  reach  to  threats  of  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
northern  kingdom  was  rapidly 
kindled ;  and  any  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment might  easily  have  aroused  a 
short  but  decisive  civil  war.  As 
it  was,  the  animosity  was  kept 
within  bounds.  The  English 
Ministry  maintained  their  former 
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reserve  :  they  checked,  as  far  as 
was  prudent,  all  attempts  at  vio- 
lence and  all  embittered  language. 
It  needed  all  their  authority  to  do 
this ;  but  meanwhile  they  were 
quietly  taking  other  measures. 

They  resolved  that  a  General, 
whose  services  were  with  difficulty 
spared  from  where  they  were  likely 
to  be  most  speedily  required,  should 
be  despatched  to  be  temporary 
commander  in  Scotland.  He  had 
long  commanded  in  India,  and  had 
an  experience  which  scarcely  quali- 
fied him  for  meekly  submitting  to 
interference  with  his  plans.  But 
his  resolution  was  united  with  un- 
swerving good  -  humour,  and  an 
indomitable  power  of 'overcoming 
resistance  simply  by  ignoring  it. 
The  reserves  all  over  Scotland 
were  summoned  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vices of  the  police  were  refused 
in  tracking  those  who  failed  to 
answer  to  the  summons,  one  or 
two  files  of  soldiers,  with  their 
officers,  quietly  appeared  at  the 


central  police  office  in  the  capital, 
and  the  police  at  once  gave  their 
services  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 
Almost  before  it  was  noticed,  the 
horses  on  every  farm  had  been 
scheduled  ;  billets  were  arranged  ; 
orders  were  posted  in  the  street ; 
and  after  one  or  two  of  these  had 
been  torn  down,  measures  were 
taken  which  ensured  that  no  more 
were  so  treated.  Meanwhile  the 
Parliament  impotently  raged  ; 
town  councils  threatened;  Radi- 
cal associations  stormed ;  impeach- 
ment was  proposed ;  and  possibly 
arrests  would  have  been  ordered, 
had  it  been  possible  for  parlia- 
mentary anarchists  to  storm  the 
walls  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  where 
the  General  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters. Some  prominent  citizens,  who 
made  a  point  of  supporting  the 
military  authorities,  were  threat- 
ened, and  even  attacked,  in  the 
streets ;  but  this  happened  only 
one  day :  it  was,  somehow  or 
other,  not  repeated. 


IV. 


At  last,  as  their  ill  luck — or  the 
good  fortune  of  the  nation — would 
have  it,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment proposed,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  followers,  who  were  all 
that  now  remained  of  this  sorry 
Parliament,  cordially  supported, 
an  Address  to  the  Throne,  im- 
pugning the  conduct  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  and  the  English 
nation,  in  language  so  flagrantly 
outrageous  that  its  publication 
stirred  a  storm  of  fury  even 
amongst  the  masses  upon  whom 
they  had  thought  they  could  safely 
rely.  The  martial  ardour  of  the 
country  had  by  this  time  been 
fully  stirred  :  the  ceaseless  tramp 
of  soldiers,  the  constant  reviews, 
the  sense  of  offended  national 
pride,  had  kindled  a  flame  danger- 


ous and  ravaging  enough,  but  of 
the  kind  that  nevertheless  burned 
up  a  good  deal  of  personal  selfish- 
ness and  petty  vanity.  The  popu- 
lar fury  now  found  a  new  object 
in  the  authors  of  the  Address,  and 
that  fury  knew  no  bounds  when, 
before  sunset  on  the  same  day 
that  had  seen  the  publication  of 
their  infamous  manifesto,  the  guns 
of  a  foreign  ship  of  war  were  heard 
in  the  Firth.  These  guns  were 
soon  silenced,  and  little  damage 
was  done.  But  they  had  awaken- 
ed all  Scotchmen  from  a  night- 
mare; and  in  the  frenzy  of  their 
anger,  there  was  a  danger  greater 
than  from  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 
The  General  in  command  felt  him- 
self as  responsible  for  order  as  for 
defence.  A  regiment  was  sent 
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down  to  the  Parliament  House  to 
conduct  the  trembling  demagogues, 
who  were  there  maintaining  a  poor 
defence  against  a  besieging  mob, 
to  the  safety  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
doors  of  the  House  were  quietly 
locked.  Protests  there  may  have 
been;  but  so  humbly,  so  dejectedly 
made,  that  they  scarcely  seemed 
to  ask  attention.  Some  danger 
was  apprehended  to  a  few  of  the 
more  respectable  adherents  of 
Home  Rule  in  earlier  days,  who 
had  encouraged  and  dallied  with 
its  fantastic  schemes,  and  who 
had  at  first  sat  in  the  Parliament, 
although  the  wilder  excesses  of 
their  anarchical  colleagues  had 
driven  them  long  since  from  the 
scene.  The  mob  turned  in  its 
wrath  upon  them,  and  what  might 
once  have  been  harmless  ridicule, 
was  changed  to  a  furious  desire 
for  vengeance.  It  would  have  been 
a  luckless  day  for  any  who  had 
been  met  in  the  streets.  But  a 
few  files  of  soldiers  were  sent  to 
guard  their  houses  ;  and  the  crowd, 
fickle  and  purposeless  as  usual, 
after  cheering  the  soldiers  for  an 
hour  or  so,  quietly  melted  away. 
Two  days  later,  a  few  of  those 
members  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment who  had  opposed  its  forma- 
tion, but  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  despairing  of  the  re- 
turn of  better  days,  had  sought 
and  found  seats  in  it,  were  able  to 
return  ;  and  instead  of  the  denun- 
ciations with  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  greeted  in  the  streets, 
they  were  followed  on  their  way 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd. 


No  soldiers  were  required,  except 
to  maintain  the  parade  and  dignity 
of  a  State  ceremonial.  A  bill 
praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  res- 
toration, on  its  former  footing,  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  had  been 
rapidly  prepared,  and  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  at  one  sitting 
in  the  diminished  House.  The 
English  Government,  apprised  of 
that  turn  in  affairs  which  they  had 
long  foreseen,  and  for  which  they 
had  cautiously  prepared,  passed 
a  similar  bill,  on  the  same  day, 
through  the  English  Parliament; 
and  so  ended  for  Scotland  what 
had  been  a  period  of  shame  and 
humiliation,  the  fruit  of  fantastic 
folly,  and  the  veriest  vanity  Nof 
self-seeking,  which  now  appeared 
like  a  dismal  dream,  from  which 
the  waking  was  so  sudden  as  al- 
most itself  to  appear  unreal.  The 
doors  of  the  Parliament  House 
were  once  more  locked,  to  be  re- 
opened only  to  the  tread  of  the 
former  long-robed  denizens  of  the 
Hall.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
ghosts  of  a  good  many  reputations 
haunted  that  Hall  for  some  years 
after ;  and  such  fooling  as  that  of 
men  who  had  before  made  them- 
selves notorious  by  acting  as  the 
mountebanks  of  a  cheap-jack  patri- 
otism, was  for  a  considerable  time 
not  quite  a  popular  pastime. 

But,  alas  !  many  of  us  heard  of 
the  downfall  in  another  hemisphere, 
and  did  not  feel  that  this  ignomini- 
ous ending  repaid  us  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  our  lives,  and  for  banish- 
ment from  our  native  country. 


May  you,  who  are  returning  to  her  in  happier  times,  find  Scotland 
all  that  she  was  once  to  me,  whose  thoughts  will  follow  you  on  your 
voyage  to  what  continued  to  be  to  his  heart,  though  it  was  never  again 
destined  to  be  to  himself,  the  Home  of  your  father. — I  remain,  your 
affectionate  uncle, 

ALEXANDER  DUNBAR. 
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A    SURREY    RIVER. 


I. THE    WOODLAND    MOLE. 


THE  sullen  Mole — the  burrow- 
ing Mole  —  the  winding  Mole  — 
such  are  the  titles  that  have  been 
given  to  our  river :  but  there  is 
one  more  fitting  than  any  of  these, 
and  that  is  the  woodland  Mole. 
Go  where  you  will  along  its  course, 
woodlands  surround  you  and  it. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  river — the  whole 
length  of  it  —  from  close  to  its 
source  to  where  it  finally  empties 
itself  into  the  Thames  near  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Those  who  only  know  it  near 
the  town  of  Dorking  have  prob- 
ably noted  nothing  particularly 
striking  about  it :  to  them  it  may 
appear  only  a  sluggish  run  of 
water,  overshadowed  by  fine  trees 
which  grow  on  and  about  the 
banks,  and  in  the  meadows 
through  which  it  passes.  Only 
those  who  have  roamed  with  rod 
and  gun,  by  crossways  and  paths 
unknown  to,  and  unheard  of  by, 
the  general  public,  can  tell  the 
beauties  of  the  woodland  Mole, 
as  it  winds  its  way  past  mills  and 
farm  homesteads,  through  mead- 
ows and  park  lands  —  now  and 
again  opening  out  in  broad  reaches, 
then  lost  to  sight  for  a  time  in 
thicket  and  tangle. 

In  years  past  I  had  permission 
to  wander  along  its  banks,  and  to 
fish  there  in  places  which  were 
closed  to  the  general  public.  The 
river  is  now  still  more  strictly 


closed,1  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  paths  and  the  highroads 
which  run  over  and  along  it.  More 
is  the  pity :  all  things  change,  how- 
ever, and  with  fresh  owners  fresh 
regulations  are  made.  After  all, 
the  ground  is  their  own,  and  they 
have  perfect  right  to  do  what  they 
please  with  it. 

One  spot,  beautiful  both  to  art- 
ist and  angler,  I  have  visited 
often  ;  sometimes  with  sketch-book 
in  hand,  but  far  oftener  with  the 
rod,  for  it  was  once  a  perfect  re- 
sort for  the  angler.  A  trout 
stream  ran  there,  through  a  moor 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  moor- 
land vegetation.  Oh  the  joy  of 
that  pure  trout  stream  !  when  one 
had  a  pliant  rod  and  the  finest 
line  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
cure. The  fish  were  not  large ;  it 
was  a  rare  thing  to  get  one  over 
a  pound,  and  most  of  them  were 
only  half  that  weight.  But  such 
beauties  !  Plump  and  well  shaped, 
gold  and  white,  with  crimson  spots; 
and  when  hooked,  as  mettlesome 
as  game-cocks.  Ten  feet  or  so  the 
stream  was  at  the  widest  parts,  in 
others  only  three  or  four ;  the 
sides  in  many  places  were  covered 
in  with  low  alder  and  willow 
brush ;  and  standing  in  the  clear 
water,  or  dip,  dip,  dipping  into  it, 
were  the  sedges.  Old  alder  and 
willow  stumps  had  rotted  there, 
and  over  them  the  river  ran  in 
miniature  waterfalls  and  whirl- 


1  There  has  recently  been  litigation  concerning  the  right  of  the  public  to  fish 
and  row  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  Mole  between  Cobham  and  Esher,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  part  of  which  our  paper  treats.  A  gentleman  who  owned 
adjacent  land  got  the  benefit  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
itself,  and  barred  the  passage  with  a  chain.  This  a  proprietor  of  boats  for  hire 
broke  down  as  often  as  it  was  set  across. 
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pools.  About  these  stumps  were 
the  favourite  holds  for  trout ;  there 
the  water  was  deep.  When  such 
fish  as  minnows  wriggled  over, 
or  insects  dropped  oft'  the  sedges, 
the  little  swirl  carried  them  round 
to  the  sides,  where  the  trout  made 
short  work  of  them. 

Now  and  then  some  half-poun- 
der would  rush  up  the  little  fall, 
and  turn  again,  showing  his  bright 
sides  to  perfection, — a  most  tanta- 
lising sight,  even  with  the  rod  in 
your  hand.  Seeing  a  fish  is  not 
catching  him  :  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  looking  at  him 
.in  the  water  and  seeing  him  in 
your  creel. 

The  orthodox  method  of  captur- 
ing trout  is  with  the  fly,  natural 
or  artificial.  I  am  a  sceptic  as  to 
the  success  of  this  in  many  cases, 
having  tried  both  sorts  on  this 
stream  with  very  exasperating 
results.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
a  jerky  little  stream,  and  it  twist- 
ed about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, according  to  the  rift  in  the 
spongy  moor.  And  then  the  trout 
did  not  take  kindly  to  flies,  at 
least  not  those  on  the  angler's  line. 
It  is  so  sometimes ;  they  will  not 
take  the  fly  in  a  dashing  style, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
your  fish  is  only  just  touched  in 
the  lip.  Up  he  springs,  as  though 
he  intended  to  leave  the  stream 
for  good  and  all ;  but  he  alters  his 
mind,  goes  down  head  first,  darts 
under  his  rotten  stump,  and  rubs 
the  hook  out  of  his  lip  quick. 
Your  rod  straightens,  your  line 
comes  back  to  you,  and  your  trout 
is  gone.  You  may  move  on  to  the 
next  likely  spot  after  that,  and 
think  matters  over  calmly,  if  you 
can. 

We  think  the  matter  over  some- 
how, and  it  ends  in  our  laying 
down  the  rod  and  lighting  the 
pipe.  Fishing  is  done  with  for  a 
time,  and  we  will  find  out  what 


their  food,  their  principal  food,  is. 
The  problem  is  soon  solved.  They 
have  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  other 
creeping  things  from  the  low  al- 
der and  willow  growth,  and  the 
bogland  worms.  It  is  a  favourite 
pitch  for  snipe  just  here.  The 
miller  knows  that  well;  never 
does  he  miss  coming  to  the  trout 
stream  after  the  first  frosts  have 
touched  things.  And  many  worms 
must  get  into  the  water  one  way 
or  another,  particularly  when  the 
little  rills  from  the  ploughed  lands 
run  into  the  stream.  So  we  de- 
cide to  give  up  the  fly  in  favour 
of  the  worm.  We  have  some  with 
us,  bright,  lively  red  worms — for 
we  intended  to  try  for  perch  as 
well  as  for  trout.  Shifting  our 
tackle,  and  baiting  with  a  nice 
worm,  we  very  cautiously  approach 
the  bank,  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
throw  sideways  up  the  stream, 
just  above  a  little  fall.  The  worm 
drops  over  naturally  ;  there  is  a 
tug-tug,  and  we  have  him — no 
mistake  about  it  this  time  /  no 
amount  of  dancing  and  somer- 
sault-throwing will  get  that  hold 
loose,  and  after  two  or  three  turns 
he  is  landed  on  the  grass — a  good 
half-pounder. 

As  we  come  back  to  the  mill- 
pool  we  pick  up  another,  nearly  the 
same  size,  and  feel  contented  ;  for 
the  stream  is  a  short  one,  on  the 
miller's  land  at  least.  The  trout 
do  not  care  for  the  pond,  as  there 
pike  abound.  Turning  a  bend,  we 
are  in  •  front  of  the  pond,  and  the 
old  house  and  mill :  both  lie  be- 
hind its  bank,  low  down,  sleep- 
ing in  the  sun. 

The  pond  is  fringed  round  with 
rush  and  flag,  willows  and  alders 
of  low  growth — the  haunt  of  the 
heron,  and  the  home  of  the  moor- 
hen and  the  rail.  Generations  of 
millers  have  lived  here ;  a  silvery 
tint,  the  flour-dust  of  many  years, 
has  settled  on  it ;  the  very  slabs 
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and  tiles  on  the  roof,  even  the 
chimney-stacks,  are  grey.  Noble 
elms  at  the  back,  close  to  the 
mill-yard,  throw  the  old  buildings 
out  in  fine  relief  :  it  is  a  place  to 
lull  one  to  rest — a  very  sleepy 
man's  hollow,  where  poet  or  art- 
ist might  dream  the  days  away. 
There  is  no  noise  of  traffic  to  and 
fro — only  the  rumble  of  the  mil- 
ler's carts  as  they  occasionally 
come  in  and  go  out,  and  the 
soothing  click  -  click  -  clack  of  the 
old  mill-wheel.  The  great  attrac- 
tion to  me  was  the  floodgate-hole, 
with  its  grey  timbers  and  flooring 
of  massive  slabs.  The  walls  on 
one  side  were  composed  of  stones 
built  up  without  any  regularity,  as 
was  the  fashion  long  ago,  just  as 
they  had  come  to  hand.  The 
mortar  had  crumbled,  leaving 
cracks  where  ferns  and  mosses 
of  many  kinds  had  taken  root 
and  flourished  —  dipping  their 
fronds  into  the  water,  and  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  as  little  streams 
trickled  from  the  sluice  -  gates. 
There,  too,  were  lichens — yellow, 
white,  and  grey.  Dragon  -  flies 
darted  hither  and  thither  over 
the  pool,  ever  ready  to  devour 
any  insect  that  might  come  in 
their  way.  Wasp,  bee,  or  butter- 
fly— no  matter  which — makes  por- 
tion of  a  meal  for  them.  Even 
Lord  Hornet  himself  is  not  safe 
from  their  powerful  jaws.  The 
spot  is  a  famous  one  for  perch  ; 
they  dearly  like  old  walls  and  tim- 
bers, for  in  them  they  find  two 
things  necessary  for  their  well- 
being —  food  and  shelter.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  insect  life  in 
the  cracks  of  those  lichen-covered 
and  moss-grown  walls,  as  well  as 
water-snails  that  cling  and  cluster 
upon  the  submerged  stones. 

Even  as  we  look  over  the  old 
flood-gate  rails,  we  see  a  shadowy 
form  rise  up  from  below,  and  a  fine 
perch,  with  all  his  spines  raised, 


and  his  red  fins  working,  dashes 
at  a  beetle  that  has  tumbled  oft'  a 
fern-leaf,  and  is  kicking  and  spin- 
ning round  on  his  back,  in  vain 
efforts  to  raise  himself  from  the 
water.  One  gulp,  and  Mr  Perch 
vanishes  again  in  the  same  war- 
like manner  in  which  he  made 
his  appearance.  That  sight  has 
roused  our  destructive  inclinations 
to  the  utmost ;  the  top  joint  of 
the  rod  is  altered,  for  he  fights  to 
the  last,  and  he  is  a  good  fish. 
His  mouth  is  a  wide  .one,  so  two 
nice  fat  worms  will  suit  him.  All 
being  ready,  the  bait  is  dropped 
into  the  run  of  the  sluice,  and 
carried  round  by  the  current  to 
the  side  of  the  old  wall.  Bob, 
bob,  bob,  goes  the  egg-shaped  cork 
which  we  have  as  float ;  and  then 
it  is  lost  sight  of — he  has  taken 
it  nicely,  and  now  we  have  him, 
but  not  on  the  bank.  He  has  a 
hole  somewhere  in  that  wall  where 
he  lives.  To  prevent  his  reaching 
this,  we  give  a  little  gentle  force ; 
the  rod  bends  to  it  and  he  does 
not  like  it,  for  he  makes  a  rush 
and  springs  from  the  water,  show- 
ing what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  barred 
like  a  zebra.  Again  he  dives  for 
deep  water,  and  we  wake  him  up 
once  more.  A  sharp  turn  or  two, 
his  white  belly  shows,  and  we  land 
him  on  the  moss-covered  edge  of 
the  mill-pool.  He  will  weigh  a 
good  pound  and  a -half :  there  are 
many,  to  our  knowledge,  in  this 
very  pool  that  would  scale  over 
two  pounds  ;  but  these  very  anci- 
ent individuals  are  most  careful, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
wily  and  deceitful  ways  of  those 
who  fish  for  them.  From  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  is  the  nicest 
size  for  table  purposes.  After 
catching  a  couple  more,  about  half 
a  pound  each,  we  leave  the  mill- 
pool,  and  cross  the  wooden  bridge 
that  spans  the  stream  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Mole, 
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"Would  that  I  could  do  justice  to 
that  bit  of  water  !  Picture  to  your- 
self shallows  and  quiet  holes  under 
the  banks,  the  moss-grown  stones 
visible  through  the  clear  water. 
Here  and  there  are  sandy  spaces 
where  the  gudgeon  swim  to  and 
fro,  coming  to  their  stronghold  in 
the  hole  under  the  roots  of  the  old 
willow.  The  trees  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  are  like  the  elms  at  the 
back  of  the  mill,  fine-grown  trees. 

The  elms  are  the  beginning  of 
the  trees  that  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  sparkling  water.  Oaks, 
elms,  ash-trees,  and  willows,  inter- 
mingled, shade  the  stream  without 
closing  it  in,  so  that  there  is  good 
fishing  room. 

A  dozen  or  so  of  gudgeon  will  be 
all  we  care  about ;  they  are  rightly 
named  fresh -water  smelts.  This 
particular  stream  is  noted  for  very 
fine  ones  :  it  is  a  good  food-stream, 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
waters,  as  regards  this;  in  some 
the  fish  are  small,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  nourishment.  For  one 
thing,  this  one  is  well  sheltered ; 
and  insect  life,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, is  abundant.  The  gudgeon, 
being  a  bottom  feeder,  grubs  away 
at  all  the  small  creatures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  so  favourable  a 
locality.  Bright  flashes  of  sun- 
light come  through  the  foliage  and 
the  tree  -  trunks ;  on  the  sandy 
places  close  to  the  edge  the  beau- 
tiful yellow  wagtails  are  daintily 
tripping  and  pecking  at  the  insects. 
On  one  of  the  willow  branches  that 
nearly  dips  into  the  water  a  king- 
fisher is  perched,  his  head  cocked 
knowingly  on  one  side,  waiting  for 
a  fish  of  the  right  size  to  come  near 
him.  As  we  move  on  a  bird  shoots 
off  from  some  stones  and  pebbles. 
It  is  the  summer  snipe  of  the 
miller  and  his  son — properly  speak- 
ing, the  common  sandpiper.  Not 
that  it  is  common  about  here ;  he 
is  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 


his  near  relative,  the  green  sand- 
piper, which  bird  I  have  seen  in 
the  same  locality. 

To  return  to  our  gudgeon,  how- 
ever, we  make  alterations  in  our 
bait,  and  come  to  their  feeding- 
ground,  or — speaking  as  a  fisher- 
man— their  swim.  All  being  ready, 
we  rest  the  rod  on  a  bough  and  cut 
a  long  stick,  with  which,  a  few 
yards  above,  just  round  a  bit  of  a 
bend,  we  poke  about,  vigorously 
but  quietly,  near  the  bank,  so  as  to 
thicken  the  water.  This  drifts 
down  to  the  gudgeon's  swim  ;  food 
comes  with  it,  and  the  fish  make 
for  that.  For  about  twenty  min- 
utes we  are  busy,  and  then  we 
tackle  up,  having  secured  a  dozen 
and  a  half  beauties  —  not  a  bad 
day's  sport,  as  it  is  only  five  o'clock, 
so  the  afternoon  is  yet  young. 

Our  way  home  will  take  us  by 
the  side  of  the  Mole,  which  we  reach 
by  crossing  a  long  meadow.  There 
the  scene  is  completely  changed ; 
sullen  stretches  of  deep  water  alter- 
nate with  shallows,  which  are 
fringed  with  sedges,  huge  water- 
docks,  bulrushes,  and  various 
water  -  tangle  —  overshadowed  by 
great  trees,  principally  oaks,  whose 
twisted  roots  are  in  many  places  in 
the  water.  They  stood  farther 
away  at  one  time,  but  year  after 
year  the  river  when  flooded  cuts 
and  undermines,  so  that  the  banks 
at  last  give  way,  and  the  trees 
come  into  the  river. 

Hundreds  of  rills,  drains,  and 
little  streams  run  into  the  Mole  in 
all  directions,  mile  after  mile; 
gullies  run  through  meadows, 
ploughed  lands,  and  thickets, — 
eight  and  ten  feet  deep  they  are, 
and  in  many  places  more.  Their 
sides  are  a  tangled  network  of 
roots  and  stubs,  with  a  dribbling 
stream  of  water  running  at  the 
bottom,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
wooden  bridges  heavily  planked — 
two  or  three  planks  wide,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  firmly  butted  on  each 
side ;  whilst  the  rails  are  of  a  stout- 
ness that  does  not  seem  called  for — 
at  least  so  the  stranger  might  think, 
looking  at  them  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer time.  If  he  chanced  to  be 
there  when  the  autumn  rains  come 
down,  he  would  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter ;  for  the  water 
comes  off  the  hills  and  the  clay- 
lands  with  a  rush,  filling  the  gullies, 
and  covering  the  rustic  bridges  up 
to  the  top  rails — carrying  all  before 
it  with  a  roaring  rush,  and  flooding 
all  the  woodland  meadows.  Any 
one  getting  into  the  river  then 
would  be  drowned  to  a  certainty, 
for  he  would  be  inextricably  en- 
tangled in  the  network  of  roots. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  busi- 
ness of  immediate  importance  to  at- 
tend to,  my  path  led  me  along  and 
across  the  Mole,  and  the  river  was 
in  flood.  For  more  than  a  mile 
I  splashed  through  on  the  high 
road,  till  I  got  to  the  ford  where 
a  bridge  was.  The  way-pole  told 
plainly,  by  the  marks  on  it  which 
were  under  water,  that  crossing 
here  was  out  of  the  question.  I 
knew  a  place  farther  up  where 
the  ground  was  higher,  so  getting 
through  a  hedge,  I  made  for  it. 
There  the  water  was  within  a  foot 
of  the  top  rail.  In  the  meadow 
four  farm  labourers  were  standing 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
I  asked  one  of  them  if  this  was  the 
only  place  where  I  could  cross  1 

"  What  do  'ee  mean  by  crass  ? 
Ye  wunt  crass  over  there,  I  reck- 
uns — no,  thet  ye  wunt ;  it's  im- 
possible." 

"  Are  you  waiting  to  cross  1 "  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  we  be  \  an'  we  will  wait, 
if  'tis  fur  a  week,  afore  we  goes 
over  there.  Do  'ee  think  as  we 
wants  to  be  drownded  ?  Why, 
a  hoss  couldn't  go  over  there." 

"Well,  I  must,  though,  some 
way  or  other." 


"  Don't  'ee  act  the  goat  now ;  't 
wud  be  sheer  fulehardness  an' 
temtin'  Pruvedunce  ter  try  it." 

"  Can  I  go  back  the  way  I  have 
come,  then?" 

"No,  yer  can't,  fur  the  water 
have  riz  t'other  way  now  •  yer 
can't  git  back  agin,  more  can't  we. 
We  means  bidin'  here  till  it  falls 
agin,  if  we  stays  all  day  an'  night 
too ;  so  ye'll  hev  ter  bide  with  us, 
I  reckuns." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  going 
over  it  if  the  water  reaches  up 
to  my  neck,  and  it  will  not  do 
that." 

Taking  off  my  boots  and  sling- 
ing them  round  my  neck,  I  made 
for  the  bridge,  being  confidently 
assured  by  the  four  worthy  fellows 
that  "  they  wus  goin'  ter  stand 
there  an'  see  'ee  drownded,  fur 
none  o'  us  wud  go  thru  that  ere 
water  fur  a  gowd  watch  es  big  es 
a  fry-pan." 

Making  for  the  bridge,  I  found 
the  water  was  only  about  three 
feet  deep,  but  it  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  rushing  over  the  bridge  like 
a  mill-race.  Feeling  for  the  bottom 
rail  with  my  foot,  I  grasped  the 
top  rail  and  worked  my  way 
gingerly  across — the  four  croakers 
on  the  meadow  bank  roaring  at 
me,  as  I  slowly  proceeded,  that 
they  "wus  goin'  ter  stand  there 
an'  see  me  drownded,  they  wus." 

When  I  was  safely  over  and  on 
dry  ground,  I  told  them  to  come 
over,  assuring  them  there  was  no 
danger  about  it,  and  adding  that 
they  were  losing  time,  and  money 
too,  where  they  were.  However, 
they  not  only  took  my  suggestions 
in  ill  part,  but  passed  observations 
on  myself  and  my  doings  in  any- 
thing but  polite  terms.  As  a 
parting  salute,  the  spokesman  of 
that  obstinate  four  roared  out, — 
"Yer  doan't  belong  ter  these  ere 
parts  :  ye're  a  fule,  a  reg'lar  down- 
right fule,  an'  ye'll  be  drownded 
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now,  afore  night,  —  see  if  'ee 
aint ! " 

This  volume  of  water  flooding 
the  river  Mole  makes  the  banks  in 
parts,  where  it  has  hollowed  them 
out  underneath,  most  dangerous 
for  a  stranger  to  stand  on.  In 
many  spots  there  is  only  a  thin 
crust  of  earth  held  together  by 
roots,  and  the  water  below  is  very 
deep  and  treacherous.  My  track 
often  lay  by  some  of  these  pools, 
deep  and  sullen  ones.  In  one  spot 
I  usually  expected  to  find  two 
originals  —  extremely  odd  char- 
acters, and  born  anglers.  No 
matter  what  the  season,  summer 
or  winter,  they  would  go  a-fishing ; 
and  they  caught  fish  too,  go  when 
they  would.  One  peculiarity  about 
the  pair  was,  that  they  were  never 
caught  with  their  lines  where  other 
folks  were  in  the  habit  of  going. 
If  there  was  one  spot  more  lone- 
some or  weird  -  looking  than  an- 
other, there  you  might  be  sure  to 
find  them.  They  knew  well,  per- 
haps, that  where  fish,  fowl,  or  fur 
have  favourable  localities,  good 
food,  and  undisturbed  possession, 
they  grow  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  so  they  often  visited  that 
particular  spot  by  which  my  path 
frequently  ran. 

A  mighty  pike  had  his  home 
there,  a  fact  they  were  also  well 
acquainted  with.  Deep  pools, 
fringed  on  their  edges  with  rushes 
and  water-lilies  were  there;  and 
runs  of  shallower  water  that  ran 
with  a  sharper  current  from  one 
pool  into  the  other.  Roach  and 


chub  of  large  size  were  to  be  seen 
swimming  from  pool  to  pool 
through  these  runs.  Frequently 
there  would  be  a  swirl  in  the  deep 
water,  and  the  roach  would  leap 
clean  out  of  it  pursued  by  the 
pike ;  and  the  chub  would  fly  like 
dark  shadows  under  the  great  roots 
that  ran  in  there. 

One  day — it  was  a  gloomy  one 
with  a  stiff  breeze  ruffling  the  sur- 
face of  the  water — a  youth  I  knew 
had,  by  some  unusual  persuasive 
power,  obtained  leave  to  accom- 
pany this  couple.  His  father, 
•  by  the  way,  kept  a  public-house, 
and  sold  good  liquor,  which  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Well,  this  young  angler  hooked 
a  good  chub  in  one  of  the  deep 
pools  —  a  very  fine  fish  :  it  was 
quite  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
play  it,  though  he  was  no  novice 
at  fishing.  Just  as  he  had  tired 
him  out,  and  got  him  to  the  edge 
of  the  reeds,  a  monstrous  pair  of 
jaws  showed  above  the  water. 
There  was  a  vicious  snap,  and  a 
plunge — poor  chubby  was  gone. 
So  frightened  was  the  lad  that  he 
left  the  spot,  and  never  would  he 
be  persuaded  to  stand  by  the  edge 
of  that  pool  again.  Nothing 
could  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea 
that  he  had  seen  an  escaped 
alligator.  That  fish  was  never 
caught  by  line  or  net;  he  was 
shot  as  he  lay  sleeping  near  the 
flags,  and  he  fully  justified  the 
young  angler's  opinion  of  him,  for 
he  was  a  most  ferocious-looking 
monster. 


II.  —  OVER  THE    KISSING   STILE. 


One  weird  and  lonely  spot  I 
oftened  visited  at  night,  listening 
to  the  sounds  made  by  the  wild 
creatures,  and  watching  their 
movements. 

As  the  mist  rose  and  fell  again, 


according  to  the  temperature, 
strange  forms  floated  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  round 
about  the  trees.  The  cries  of 
birds  and  animals  are  different  by 
night  from  what  they  are  by  day, 
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and  they  come  on  the  ear  with 
startling  distinctness.  The  moor- 
hen as  it  flies  overhead  gives  out 
a  call  like  the  clicketing  "kevit- 
kevit "  of  the  barn  owl,  which  also 
comes  flitting  now  here,  now  there, 
on  noiseless  wings,  uttering  his 
harsh  hissing  scream.  As  you 
stand  close  to  the  river-tangle  you 
hear  the  sough  of  wings  over- 
head ;  and  then  a  dusky  form, 
looking  like  some  shadow,  drops 
close  to  you.  It  is  the  heron  :  he 
is  near  you,  but  his  form  is  not 
visible.  Night -jars  hum  in  the 
trees,  and  the  whirring  noise  made 
as  they  pursue  their  prey  sounds 
in  strange  vibrations  over  woods 
and  meadows.  The  cows  can  be 
heard  as  they  nip  the  grass  in 
feeding,  a  long  distance  off.  In 
the  reeds  and  tangle  the  sedge- 
warblers  keep  up  a  continual 
chatter  all  through  the  night. 

Large  fish  feed  by  night  more 
than,  by  day;  you  may  hear  a 
splash  and  rush  on  the  shallows, 
and  see  the  glint  of  scales  as  the 
fish  dart  in  all  directions  from  one 
of  their  enemies — pike,  perch,  or 
eel.  Perhaps  you  may  see  some- 
thing which  in  passing  leaves  a 
wake  behind  it :  you  look  for  the 
lightest  part  of  the  narrow  run  that 
leads  to  the  nearest  pool,  and  see 
a  dark  knob-like  object  moving 
swiftly  out  of  sight.  It  is  the 
head  of  an  otter  passing  up-stream. 
Only  the  head  is  visible,  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  him,  for  the  next 
moment  his  strange  whistling  cry 
is  heard. 

.  In  the  air  overhead  is  the 
sound  of  quickly  moving  wings 
passing  and  repassing,  and  strange 
notes  fall  on  the  ear, — the  cries  of 
birds  that  are  coming  to  those 
that  have  gone  over  before  them. 
I  have  often  listened  to  this : 
there  seems  at  times  to  be  great 
indecision  amongst  birds  that 
travel  by  night.  One  part  of  the 


company — the  leading  one — will 
waver  in  flight,  and  pass  to  and 
fro  several  times,  sounding  their 
call-notes,  then  go  off  in  a  direct 
course  in  perfect  stillness.  After 
a  minute  or  so  you  will  hear  others 
with  the  same  call-notes,  moving 
hither  and  thither  in  all  direc- 
tions for  some  time  before  they  go 
off  for  good.  They  are  probably 
uncertain  and  baffled  now  and 
then  in  their  course  ;  or  the  hind- 
most company  may  be  young  birds 
making  the  migrating  passage  for 
the  first  time. 

I  have  spent  many  an  hour 
about  that  lonely  spot,  listening 
to  the  voices  of  the  night,  and 
learning  some  of  its  secrets ;  but 
I  confess  to  feeling  some  relief 
when  I  was  on  my  way  home 
again.  It  is  very,  very  quiet  at 
midnight  in  such  places,  even 
though  there  be  moonlight.  The 
shadows  move  ;  so  do  many  other 
things,  although  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sleeping.  The  water 
agitates  the  flags  and  the  river- 
tangle  ;  from  time  to  time  some- 
thing moves  the  tree-tops  on  the 
stillest  night,  ever  so  gently,  like 
a  faint  sigh.  Then  again  all  is 
silent.  Even  the  run  of  the  water 
changes  in  its  sound  as  it  flows 
over  the  shallower  places :  some- 
times you  hear  the  ripple,  ripple, 
plainly;  at  others  you  hardly 
catch  a  sound  at  all.  Soon  again 
it  comes — ripple,  ripple,  ripple. 

And  now  we  pass  through  a 
little  copse,  and  come  to  a  good 
old-fashioned  stile :  the  top  rail, 
which  runs  well  into  the  bank  on 
each  side,  is  merely  a  large  oak 
limb,  worn  to  a  polish  by  the 
friction  of  leathern  gaiters — gen- 
erations of  gaiters. 

The  original  use  for  these  mas- 
sive structures  was  to  keep  the 
cattle  from  breaking  bounds,  and 
getting  in  the  woods.  The  banks 
were  level  with  the  top  rail,  and 
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strongly  splashed  down  with  the 
live  boughs  of  hazels  and  other 
growth.  Many  remain  now,  but 
as  they  decay  the  present  pro- 
prietors replace  them  with  iron 
gates.  The  cattle  in  the  meadows 
that  these  stiles  closed  in  were 
rather  wild  :  more  than  once  we 
have  been  glad  to  get  on  the  right 
side  of  one. 

The  country  folks  mark  time 
and  events  by  some  of  these  mas- 
sive structures.  You  will  often 
hear  them  say,  "  I  minds  the  time 
that  ere  stile  was  fust  fixed,  I  do. 
It  be  over  an'  above  sixty  years  ; 
I  be  now  gettin'  well  on  fur  eighty, 
I  be,  an'  'twas  my  fayther  as  put 
un  up  there.  I  was  a  young  un 
then,  an'  helped  fayther.  None 
on  us  bided  in  shool  in  they  times, 
looterin'  about  nigh  on  to  men's 
time,  same  as  they  do  now.  They 
had  ter  turn  out  an'  do  summut  o' 
some  sort  or  other.  'Twud  a  bin 
uncommon  rough  if  they  hadn't,  I 
can  tell  'ee.  It's  my  'pinion  they 
larns  'em  enough  now  ter  make  'em 
werry  onsatisfied,  fur  they  wunt 
work  farmin'  no  longer  than  they're 
'bliged  to.  Recktly  they  gits  any 
size  like,  off  they  goes  ter  better 
theirselves." 

The  name  kissing  stile  is  be- 
stowed on  these  rustic  structures. 
Willum,  Garge,  or  Eddard,  when 
out  "  coortin',"  claims  a  kiss  from 
his  lady-love  as  he  assists  her, 
with  rustic  gallantry,  to  get  over 
one  of  these  formidable  barriers. 
There  is  apt  to  be  a  little  coquet- 
ting on  the  lady's  part,  or  perhaps 
only  a  gentle  remonstrance.  Jane 
will  tell  Willum  that  "  he  be  get- 
tin'  most  owdacious  bold,  thet  he 
be ;  and  thet  ef  she'd  know'd  he'd 
bin  comin'  thet  way,  she  wud  a 
bided  indoors."  But  Willum,  by 
some  wonderful  powers  of  speech, 
gets  Jane  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
quite  a  different  light,  and  she  be- 
comes more  quiet  than  would  have 


seemed  natural  to  so  active  a 
damsel.  Listening  to  some  bird, 
or  watching  some  wild  animal,  one 
is  often  compelled  to  be  an  in- 
voluntary eavesdropper.  "  Now, 
then,  over  ye  comes,"  says  Willum; 
11  gently  now,  doant  be  flustered, — 
that's  the  way.  Now  jump,  an' 
I'll  ketch  ye."  And  then  follows 
a  sound  like  the  breaking  of  a 
great  stick, — oh,  such  a  smack  ! — 
Willum  claiming  and  taking  his 
rustic  dues.  Ay,  they  are  rightly 
named  kissing  stiles. 

Getting  over  this  stile,  not  like 
Willum,  alas  !  but  alone,  I  find 
myself  in  the  meadows,  where  my 
two  fishermen  are  likely  to  be. 
The  meadows  form  a  gentle  slope 
down  to  the  river;  here  again  is 
some  new  freak  of  the  Mole.  The 
soil  is  a  kind  of  sandy  loam  ;  little 
by  little  the  floods  have  under- 
mined the  banks,  causing  great 
landslips.  Large  portions  of  the 
meadow  have  gone  into  the  river, 
taking  the  trees  with  them.  The 
trees  have  been  got  out  and  cut 
up,  but  the  holes  made  by  their 
fall  have,  through  successive  floods, 
widened  into  bays ;  whilst  the 
vegetation,  ever  ready  to  annex 
fresh  soil,  flourishes  luxuriantly. 
The  roots  bind  the  light  soil  firmly 
on  to  the  banks  that  had  fallen  to 
the  water. 

From  the  meadow  you  walk 
down  to  the  river  through  a 
thicket  of  rush,  flag,  water-docks, 
and  stunted  willow.  The  bottom 
is  sandy  here.  Where  the  water 
has  been  turned  from  its  course 
by  the  landslips,  it  has  cut  narrow 
channels  through,  which  run  with 
considerable  force  into  the  large 
pools,  bringing  a  continual  supply 
of  fresh  food  for  the  fish.  A  fine 
spot  is  this  for  perch :  they  are 
good  ones  when  you  can  manage 
to  catch  them,  but  from  the  boun- 
tiful supply  of  food  that  comes  to 
their  haunts,  they  are  very  caprici- 
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cms  at  times  in  taking  the  bait, 
let  it  be  as  choice  as  it  may.1 
Pike  are  also  found  here,  but  of 
no  great  size,  from  two  to  three 
pounds  weight  mostly.  He  prefers 
to  make  his  home  in  those  parts 
of  the  water  where  the  lilies  and 
the  reeds  grow  thickly. 

The  sun  is  low  down,  and  over 
the  river  and  meadows  the  swal- 
lows are  wheeling,  for  insect  life 
is  in  full  play,  especially  those 
river-side  torments,  the  midges ; 
their  bite  is  irritating  enough  to 
cause  one  to  shun  their  vicinity. 

Rooks  and  jackdaws  are  passing 
overhead  on  their  way  to  the 
noble  Gatton  beech  -  woods  ;  be- 
sides these  we  hear  and  see  flocks 
of  peewits,  that  nest  all  round 
this  part  of  the  Mole.  Food  is 
abundant  on  these  long  and  wide 
meadows  ;  coarse  tufts  of  rush  and 
other  low  tangle  furnish  plenty  of 
cover  for  their  slight  nest-making 
efforts.  They  are  not  shy,  no  one 
molests  them.  Plover-netting  has 
not  come  into  practice  here  yet. 
Fifty  or  more  could  be  caught  at 
one  pull  of  the  net,  if  the  country 
people  knew  how  to  do  it.  Some 
of  us  could  put  them  up  to  it,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to.  The  plover 
is  too  good  a  friend  to  the  farmer 
for  us  to  injure  him,  and  he  is  also 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  low 
meadows  and  ploughed  lands. 
This  lot  before  us  have  young 
with  them  ;  it  is  easy  to  pick 
them  out  by  their  flight.  A 
young  rook  and  a  young  peewit 
waver  as  they  fly ;  you  will  fre- 
quently see  both  rooks  and  peewits 
feeding  close  together. 

Passing  a  bend  of  the  river,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a 
chirp  like  that  of  a  blackbird. 


Looking  round,  we  catch  sight 
of  a  slouch  hat,  which  we  know 
belongs  to  "Soldier  Will,"  as  he 
was  always  called.  Like  myself, 
he  had  a  taste  for  wild  life :  his 
proclivities  took  him  into  many  a 
secluded  spot,  and  in  such  we  often 
came  across  one  another. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  tall  spare 
figure,  over  six  feet  high,  with  a 
nose  that  was  markedly  hooked. 
A  pair  of  keen  grey  eyes  peered 
out  from  under  bushy  eyebrows ; 
his  face,  in  spite  of  nose  and  eye- 
brows, was  a  decidedly  laughing 
one :  the  expression  of  his  mouth 
was  continually  contradicting  that 
of  his  upper  features.  He  wore  a 
long  grey  coat  which  reached  well 
below  his  knees,  —  summer  and 
winter  the  same  long  coat :  the 
only  difference  he  ever  made  in 
his  toilet  was  that  in  winter  he 
was  closely  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin,  whereas  in  summer  that  grey 
garment  was  allowed  to  fly  open. 
His  slouched  felt  hat  was  also 
grey,  the  brim  of  it  always  pulled 
well  over  the  eyes.  Having  been 
wounded  in  action,  he  had  a  limp- 
ing gait ;  and  he  never  was  seen 
out  of  doors  without  his  fishing- 
rod  and  his  stout  ash  stick.  He 
had  always  fished,  he  would  tell 
me,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
whenever  he  could  get  the  chance; 
and  fish  he  still  would,  so  long  as 
he  could  get  about  at  all.  Where 
was  the  harm  of  fair  fishing  with 
rod  and  line?  he  would  ask  de- 
fiantly. After  a  time  a  sort  of 
comradeship  was  established  be- 
tween us  ;  and  we  would  inform 
each  other  in  what  direction  along 
the  river  we  were  likely  to  wan- 
der, although  of  course  words  when 
fishing  were  few  and  far  between. 


1  I  once  spent  some  weeks  among  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Colorado,  in  a  region  noted  for  the  fine  trout  in  its  streams,  During  six  weeks 
we  only  caught  one  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  with  the  line,  and  that  was  com- 
pletely gorged  with  grasshoppers,  of  which  there  had  been  an  invasion,  and  of 
which  numbers  had  dropped  into  the  stream. 
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"  Quiet  and  out  of  sight,"  he 
would  say ;  "if  you  can  see  a  fish, 
the  fish  can  see  you." 

Very  quietly  I  made  my  way 
down  to  him,  and  to  my  whispered 
question  "What  luck?"  he  pointed 
to  a  good  heap,  a  little  on  one  side 
of  him,  covered  over  with  flags. 
"Perch,"  said  he;  "I  have  not 
shifted  from  here  all  day,  but  I 
am  going  now.  I  shall  pack  up, 
and  neatly  too.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
beautiful  fish  tumbled  about  any- 
how." He  was  quite  right :  a 
catch  of  fish  shows  to  better  ad- 
vantage placed  neatly,  carefully 
spread  on  rushes  or  flags;  and 
they  eat  better  too,  when  they 
come  to  table,  from  not  having 
been  bruised  or  tumbled  about. 

"  Full  or  empty  1 "  he  asked, 
pointing  to  my  creel. 

Slinging  it  round,  I  opened  the 
lid  for  his  inspection.  First  he 
lifted  the  plump  gudgeons  lov- 
ingly up  with  his  finger  'and 
thumb,  then  the  perch,  and  lastly 
the  trout.  After  inspecting  them, 
he  carefully  replaced  them  in  their 
green  coverings  of  flags,  saying, 
"  You've  been  in  luck's  way  to- 
day; they're  a  pretty  lot — beauties 
all  of  them." 

Then  we  made  our  way  home 
together.  A  most  amusing  com- 
panion he  always  was,  having  a 
fund  of  anecdotes ;  and  so  well 
told  were  they,  that  long  miles 
always  seemed  short  in  his  com- 
pany. Well  up  in  the  nature  and 
ways  of  fish  was  Soldier  Will,  and 
indeed  in  any  other  subject  he 
cared  to  talk  about. 

"  And  where  is  your  inseparable 
Dickey  to-day  1 "  I  asked  ;  and  was 
told  in  reply  that  Dickey  was 
working  the  bream  in  the  reaches 
below  here. 

The  Mole  widens  out  broad  :  a 
scent  of  tobacco  comes  to  us — a 
powerful  scent — from  a  short  black 
cutty,  well  coloured.  Soldier  Will 


observes  that  he  can  nose  Dickey 
half  a  mile  down-stream  when  the 
wind  is  right ;  also  that  the  midges 
don't  bite  him  same  as  they  do 
other  folk  :  that  pipe  of  his  settles 
them,  so  as  they  can't  get  near 
him. 

Under  a  large  oak  we  find 
Dickey  all  ready  for  going  home. 
A  greater  contrast  could  not  be 
found  than  that  presented  by  this 
odd  pair.  Will,  as  I  said,  was 
tall ;  Dickey  only  a  little  over  five 
feet  in  height — thin  as  a  lath,  with 
light  scrubby  hair  and  a  bristly 
moustache ;  beard  he  had  none. 
When  he  was  excited  —  and  he 
was  that  pretty  often — his  stubbly 
moustache  bristled  up  fiercely.  One 
eye  squinted  strongly;  and  if  you 
happened  to  see  Dickey  with  a  big 
fish  in  his  hand  you  would  not  for- 
get it — that  squint,  I  mean. 

A  comical  figure  altogether  was 
Dickey.  He  wore  a  long,  brown, 
weather-stained  coat,  faded  so 
much  that  in  colour  it  resembled 
the  plumage  of  the  brown  owl : 
when  out  fishing  and  near  any 
tree-trunk,  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  distinguish  Dickey. 

"  Come  on,  Dickey,"  said  Soldier 
Will ;  whereupon  Dickey  put  up 
his  fish  in  his  flag-basket  without 
a  word,  and  walked  along  beside 
us.  Presently  he  observed,  "  Got 
some  big  uns ;  some  on  'em  like  a 
pair  of  bellows." 

"  And  who  is  going  to  eat  'em, 
now  you've  caught  'em,  Dickey  1 " 

"  Somebody '11  eat  'em,  but  not 
me,  Soldier,"  he  answered,  look- 
ing up  with  a  grin.  Bream  are 
not  very  desirable  fish  for  the 
table. 

All  the  farmers  along  the  river- 
sides gave  this  pair  leave  to  fish, 
with  one  exception.  This  was  Old 
Crab-apple,  as  we  called  him.  He 
never  fished  himself,  however,  so 
they  fished  without  his  leave,  and 
were  caught  by  him  and  abused 
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roundly.  They  tried  to  tempt 
him  by  the  offer  of  a  catch  now 
and  again. 

"  I  wants  neither  your  fish  nor 
you ;  mind  ye,  I  warns  ye  off." 

Two  days  later  he  caught  them 
there  again.  First  he  gave  it  to 
Soldier  Will  hotly;  then  he  walked 
on  to  give  Dickey  a  turn.  Dickey 
had  slunk  in  under  a  bank,  but 
did  not  escape  him  ;  so  he  put  on 
his  comical  air,  stuck  his  old  straw 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  turned 
the  collar  of  his  coat  up  over  his 
ears,  and,  as  the  farmer  stood 
over  him,  looked  up  with  a  squint. 
Crab-apple  looked  at  him  without 
a  word,  and  passed  on  up  the 
field. 

Then  Dickey  got  up  and  joined 
his  friend.  "  Did  he  say  much, 
Soldier?"  he  asked. 

"  You  heard  what  he  said  plain 
enough,"  grunted  Will. 

"  Ah  !  he  said  nothin'  to  me." 

Looking  at  Dickey  for  a  mo- 
ment, criticisingly,  Will  said — 
"  And  no  wonder  he  made  a  mis- 
take, an'  took  ye  for  one  of  the 
biggest  fools  he  ever  seed  in  his 
life ;  but  ye're  not  that,  Dickey, 
— rather  the  other  way,  eh,  old 
boy?" 

One  more  visit  they  made  on 
Old  Crab  -  apple's  grounds,  but  it 
was  their  last.  Some  splendid 
bulrushes  grew  in  this  part  of  the 
river  -  side,  and  Soldier  Will  had 
promised  to  secure  some  of  these 
for  a  friend  who  wanted  them  for 
purposes  of  ornament  or  decora- 
tion. The  cantankerous  old  farmer 
got  wind  of  the  pair,  and  having 


told  his  people  not  to  go  into  the 
meadows,  he  turned  his  bull  loose 
there.  The  two  friends  had  done 
some  fishing,  and  with  their  bas- 
kets and  a  bundle  of  bulrushes  on 
Soldier  Will's  back,  they  came  from 
the  shelter  of  the  banks  up  into 
the  open  meadows,  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  way  they  had 
"done"  Old  Crab -apple.  All  at 
once  a  sound  like  distant  thunder 
fell  on  their  ears. 

"Dickey,  my  boy,"  said  Will, 
"we've  left  off  fishing  none  too 
soon ;  there's  thunder  about." 

"  That's  no'  thunder,"  answered 
Dickey ;  and  looking  round  he  saw 
the  bull  charging  across  the  mead- 
ows in  their  direction.  "  Look  ! 
it's  the  bull ! "  yelled  he.  One 
glance, — off  went  the  bundle  of 
bulrushes.  "  The  river  !  "  shriek- 
ed Dickey,—"  the  river,  Soldier  !  " 

Down  the  bank  they  rushed; 
through  the  tangle  and  into  the 
water,  where  they  floundered 
through,  shoulder  -  deep,  fish  and 
all,  and  up  the  opposite  bank : 
there  they  sat  down,  gasping. 

That  bundle  of  rushes  had  done 
them  good  service :  the  bull  had 
busied  himself  with  them  a  while, 
goring  and  tossing  them  about, 
else  the  result  might  have  been 
serious  for  both. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Dickey?" 
asks  Will. 

"  Queer,  Soldier,  queer ;  and 
how  are  you?" 

"  Wild  as  a  hawk,  Dickey,  wild. 
We've  had  notice  to  quit  served 
us  with  a  vengeance  this  time. 
We  won't  go  there  any  more." 


III. — THE   BURROWING   MOLE. 


The  fords  and  the  way-poles  are  and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt 
numerous  along  the  run  of  the  in  times  of  flood.  Modern  im- 
Mole.  When  I  first  knew  the  provements  have  remedied  this 
river,  bridges,  which  now  are  to  a  very  great  extent.  Gentle- 
numerous,  were  not  in  existence,  men  through  whose  estates  the 
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river  winds  have  had  the  fallen 
trees  cleared  out  of  the  river's 
bed,  and  narrow  channels  widened, 
so  that  the  water  has  more  chance 
of  getting  away ;  but  even  now 
many  places  are  impassable  in 
flood-time.  Those  who  are  in  the 
secret  get  their  fishing-tackle  ready 
when  the  river  is  brim-full  up  to 
the  bank-tops,  and  the  brooks  are 
bayed  back  by  the  body  of  water 
from  the  river.  When  the  rain 
has  ceased,  and  the  rush  from  the 
hills  and  fields  has  stopped,  there 
is  calm  deep  water,  which  soon 
clears  down.  From  the  river  the 
fish  rush  for  shelter  and  food — 
there  is  plenty  of  that.  Pike, 
perch,  trout,  chub,  roach,  and  dace, 
— all  rush  up. 

I  have  seen  good  pike  taken 
with  a  worm,  for  the  fish  some- 
times will  bite  at  anything. 
Baskets  are  filled  then,  and  the 
fish  run  large.  The  country  folks 
have  names  of  their  own  for  the 
fords ;  for  instance,  Flanchford, 
near  Reigate  and  Leigh,  is  called 
Flinchet.  If  you  asked  one  of  the 
rustics  to  direct  you  to  Flanchford 
Bridge,  he  would  tell  you  "he'd 
got  no  recknin'  of  a  place  o'  that 
name."  Ask  him  for  Flinchet, 
and  he  would  give  you  accurate 
directions  at  once.  Those  who 
come  down  from  town  to  see  wild 
life  in  some  of  our  localities  often 
go  back  sadly  disappointed,  simply 
because  they  cannot  understand  the 
dialect  of  the  natives  of  the  soil. 

Past  the  lawns  of  mansions  the 
river  flows  through  park  -  like 
stretches  of  meadow-land,  heavily 
timbered  with  fine  trees,  and 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  cattle, 
some  of  them  standing  knee-deep 
in  the  shallower  parts,  lazily  brush- 
ing the  flies  off  with  their  long 
tails  as  they  stand  feeding  on  the 
tops  of  the  lush  river-grass. 

There  are  quiet  and  beautiful 
nooks  beside  the  woodland  Mole. 


Here  and  there  are  the  ruins  of 
some  old  mill  which  once  was  busy 
and  full ;  and  you  can  trace 
through  the  meadows  the  spot 
where  a  mill-pond  had  its  source. 
The  meadow  lies  even  now  two, 
and  in  some  places  four  feet,  below 
the  banks  of  what  was  once  the 
pond.  Even  the  walls  of  the 
sluice-gates  remain,  covered  over 
with  ferns  and  mosses  of  varied 
tints.  One  of  these  it  was  which 
suggested  Eliza  Cook's  poem,  "  The 
Old  Water-Mill,"  beginning,  "  And 
is  this  the  old  mill  stream  1 " 
Although  modern  improvements 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  rural  life,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  it  left,  if  one  only 
knows  where  to  look  for  it.  This 
was  a  favourite  haunt,  during  her 
childhood,  of  the  poetess  who  has 
so  lately  gone  to  her  rest.  She 
loved  this  old  mill,  and  wrote  of 
it  more  than  once.  In  "  The  Old 
Mill  Stream  "  she  says — 

"I  wonder  if  still  the  young  anglers 
begin, 

As  I  did,  with  willow  wand,  pack- 
thread, and  pin  ; 

When  I  threw  in  my  line  with  expec- 
tancy high 

As  to  perch  in  my  basket,  and  eels  in 
a  pie. 

The   first   of  my   doggerel   breathings 

was  there — 
'Twas  the  hope  of  a  poet,   *  An  Ode  to 

Despair.' 

Beautiful   streamlet,  I  dream   of  thee 

still, 
Of  thy  pouring  cascade  and   thy  tic- 

tac-ing  mill ; 
Thou  livest  in  mem'ry,  and   will  not 

depart, 
For  thy  waters   seem  blent  with  the 

stream  of  my  heart." 

And  in  "The  Old  Water  -  Mill  " 
she  laments — 

"  The  mill  is  in  ruins.     No  welcoming 

sound 
In   the   mastiff's    gruff  bark   and   the 

wheels  dashing  round ; 
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The   house,    too,    untenanted — left    to 

decay — 
And  the  miller,  long  dead  :  all  I  loved 

passed  away  ! " 

More  Place,  Betcliworth,  is 
quaint  and  beautiful  in  itself,  as 
well  as  in  all  its  surroundings. 
The  river  flows  calmly  by  Betch- 
worth  House  to  the  weir,  and 
from  the  weir  to  Brockham,  or, 
as  it  was  named  in  olden  times, 
Brocksholm  —  the  haunt  of  the 
badger.  There  is  a  real  old 
English  green  there,  surrounded 
by  pleasant  rustic  cottages  and 
pretty  houses,  with  the  village 
church. 

The  Mole  and  its  banks  have 
great  interest  for  the  naturalist ; 
animal  and  bird  life  thrive  vigor- 
ously there.  For  the  artist  who 
knows  the  paths  that  run  to  and 
beside  it,  the  river  is  an  endless 
source  of  inspiration ;  but  many 
of  its  treasures  are  hidden  from 
the  stranger.  And  where — as  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  it — 
the  beautiful  spots  lie  so  closely 
together,  the  painter  is  bewildered 
amongst  them,  and  his  day  is 
nearly  gone  before  he  can  make 
up  his  mind  which  he  shall  fix  on 
his  canvas. 

After  Boxhill  Bridge,  near  Dork- 
ing, is  passed,  the  character  of  the 
river  changes,  and  it  begins  to  do 
a  little  burrowing  as  it  runs  in  a 
line  with  Betch worth  Park,  part 
of  the  Deep  Dene  estate,  its  old 
ruined  castle  and  fine  avenue  of 
lime-trees,  where  the  rooks  have 
their  home.  The  great  chestnut- 
trees,  now  in  all  stages  of  decay, 
were,  when  I  knew  them  best,  and 
probably  still  are,  tenanted  by 
brown  owls,  barn  owls,  jackdaws, 
and  starlings,  as  well  as  bats.  The 
park  is  rich  in  bird  life  of  many 
species. 

A  short  distance  from  the  castle 
mill,  the  river  winds  along  at  the 
foot  of  Boxhill,  where  it  is  pent 


up  :  you  can  see  where  it  has  torn 
a  passage  through  the  chalk. 

The  banks  are  full  of  beauty  for 
a  mile  or  more,  but,  as  they  run 
through  private  property,  the 
general  public  can  know  little 
about  them.  In  times  past  this 
used  to  be  one  of  my  favourite 
hunting-grounds;  I  had  permis- 
sion to  wander  about  there  as  I 
chose.  Day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  I  used  to  explore 
along  the  banks.  At  some  of  the 
bends  the  river  runs  swiftly  over 
the  shallows  into  a  broad  pool ; 
then  again  there  is  a  shallow  where 
masses  of  weeds,  showing  emerald- 
green,  wave  to  and  fro  in  the 
water.  One  or  two  good  trout 
can  be  got  at  such  places  at 
times,  and  fine  silver-bellied  eels. 
One  of  the  swallows  of  the  river 
is  close  to  a  stretch  of  this  sort. 
It  is  merely  a  pit,  the  sides  of  it 
covered  with  rank  river  growth. 
The  inlet,  at  the  time  I  knew  it, 
was  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
two  inches  in  depth.  The  pit 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  it  held  many  tons  of  water ; 
more  than  once  I  have  emptied 
this  swallow  by  simply  keeping 
the  water  back  with  a  turf  dam. 

All  that  could  be  seen  was  a 
deep  pit,  covered  above  water- 
mark with  herbage ;  and  two 
holes  not  quite  large  enough  to 
get  your  hand  into,  which  went 
down  somewhere  or  other.  I 
noticed  the  fish  never  entered 
that  place. 

One  wild  spot  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  close  to  the  river,  is  called 
the  Pigeon  -  holes,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  birds  that 
shelter  there.  Large  beech-trees, 
many  of  them  decayed  or  decay- 
ing, stand  out,  bleached  and 
bare,  like  skeleton  trees.  Some  of 
them  had  been  undermined  long 
ago,  and  fallen  into  the  river, 
which  runs  shallow  here — tearing 
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down  great  masses  of  chalk  soil, 
that  made  small  islands  in  the 
bed  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  trees 
formed  bridges  across  from  bank 
to  bank.  Their  branches  and 
roots,  tangled  in  all  directions, 
gave  the  river -plants  a  resting- 
place  for  their  roots  in  the  earth 
that  they  brought  with  them  in 
their  fall,  and  a  rare  shelter  was 
there  for  the  wild  creatures.  The 
moor-hen  slipped  along,  in  and 
out ;  water-rats  nibbled  away  at 
the  sedges  ;  water  -  lilies  opened 
their  fair  blossoms  to  the  sun's 
gaze,  all  undisturbed.  And  here 
you  could  listen  to  the  yike,  yike, 
yike  of  the  green  woodpecker, 
and  watch  him  at  his  work ;  or  to 
the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  and  the 
chatter  of  the  sedge- warblers,  which 
knew  well  that  the  step  of  rude 
man,  or  the  hand  of  depredating 
boy,  seldom  marred  the  joy  of 
existence  in  this  secluded  spot. 

As  to  fish,  the  bed  of  the  river 
actually  seemed  to  move  with  them, 
as  they  swam  up  and  down  in  the 
clear  running  water.  Sometimes 
a  heron  would  rise  from  the  flags, 
where  he  had  been  dozing,  and 
flap  away  down -stream  to  some 
other  lonely  nook ;  or  a  sparrow- 
hawk  might  dash  out  from  the 
trees,  and  make  away  with  an 
unlucky  bird.  But  for  these  oc- 
casional visitants,  it  was,  and  still 
is,  a  quiet  dreamy  spot,  where  noth- 
ing is  heard  beyond  the  sounds 
made  by  wild  creatures,  and  the 
endless  ripple  of  the  water. 

But  though  fish  were  plentiful, 
I  fished  but  little  here ;  there  was 
always  too  much  to  see  round 
about  the  Pigeon-holes.  Only  on 
a  summer's  night  a  friend  and  I 
sometimes  did  a  little  angling  in 
good  earnest.  Good  fish  feed  at 
night,  pike  especially  ;  the  loaches, 
minnows,  and  others,  come  on  the 
warm  shallows  for  insects.  Under 
the  overhanging  boughs  of  the 


alders  they  are  on  the  watch  for 
prey.  One  evening  rny  companion 
killed  two  pike,  each  five  pounds 
weight,  in  ten  minutes  ;  that  is,  he 
landed  them,  in  first-class  style, 
without  a  net  to  bring  them  to 
grass.  "  When  you  have  hooked 
a  fish,  get  him  landed  quick," 
he  would  observe,  quietly.  And 
quickly  his  were  landed,  as  a  rule. 
The  mist  comes  off  the  water, — 
rises — falls  again — creeps  over  the 
meadows — passes  away — and  re- 
turns again  as  the  currents  of  warm 
air  pass  to  and  fro.  The  barn  owl 
beats  over  the  meadows,  rises,  falls, 
and  screeches  as  he  drops  on  his 
prey.  Only  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  vast  number 
of  the  large -headed,  short -tailed 
field  mouse,  or,  properly  speaking, 
the  field-vole,  that  large  kind  that 
inhabits  the  moist  meadows,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  good  done  by 
the  owls  in  the  gardens  of  residents 
by  the  river-side.  The  field-voles 
become  a  perfect  pest:  being  veg- 
etable feeders,  they  eat  the  peas, 
bark  the  wall -fruit  stems,  gnaw 
the  ground  crops,  and  play  general 
havoc,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
other  vermin  of  their  sort  will  do ; 
and  yet  owls  are  shot — oh,  the  pity 
and  stupidity  of  it !  I  have  a 
weakness  for  owls,  having  tamed 
and  studied  numbers  of  them  for 
years.  Wonderful  birds  they  are, 
when  you  come  to  know  them  well ; 
and  so  little  understood  that  poets 
still  write  about  "  the  moping  owl," 
"that  ill  omened  bird  of  night," 
&c. ;  and  even  Shakespeare  says, 
"  Out  on  you,  owls ;  nothing  but 
songs  of  death  :  "  not  to  speak  of 
the  ignorance  of  his  nature  and 
habits  shown  by  keepers  and  far- 
mers who  ought  to  know  and  to 
protect  him,  in  their  own  interests. 
Owls  are  in  reality  gay -hearted 
creatures,  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic 
as  monkeys,  and  quite  as  inquisi- 
tive. Better  behaved,  however, 
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they  are,  as  becomes  birds  of  their 
deportment. 

The  bright  harvest  moon  floods 
the    sides  of   Bqxhill — commonly 
called    the   Whites — with   a    soft 
radiance  ;  for  she  has  been  up  for 
some  hours  and  come  round  the 
hill;   her  light  falls   full    on   the 
chalk   sides   of    the   hill,  and  the 
great  trees  near  the  river.    A  strip 
of  meadow  runs  from  the  belt  of 
trees     to     the    water ;     shadowy 
forms  flit  hither  and  thither  over 
the   grass, — rabbits    on   the   feed. 
From  the  bank  where  we  are  stand- 
ing, a  dead  beech  leans  over  :  in  its 
shadow  we  wait,  close  to  the  trunk, 
well  hidden  from  view.    We  are  in 
search  of  a  natural  history  speci- 
men.   No  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  water  over  the 
broad   shallow  which   reflects    the 
light  of  the  moon.    The  dead  limbs 
of  the  tree  project  over  the  water. 
From  the  trees  comes  a  sound  like 
the  whine  of  young  pups,  answered 
by    two     sharp    barking    keuvits, 
and  one  prolonged    hooe,    hooe — 
hooe-e-hooe, — a  sound  familiar  to 
our  ears.     From  two  young  brown 
owls  the  whining   cries   proceed ; 
the  other  cry  is  from  one  or  both 
of  their  parents.     Again  the  cries 
are  heard ;   three  noiseless  forms 
pass    overhead  and  settle  on  the 
white  limbs  of  the  old  beech ;  one 
large  bird  and  two  young  ones  are 
there.     Passing  close  to  the  trunk, 
we  peer  up  at  them  very  cautiously. 
The  two  young  birds  are  on  a  limb 
together,   where   they  chatter   to- 
gether in  owl  fashion;  the  old  owl 
perches  on  a  limb  directly  over  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  river.     Fish 
are  working  about — roach  probably, 
for  their  sides  flash  silver,  as  they 
scuttle  over  the  pebbles  of  the  ford. 
I  chance  to  tread  on  a  little  twig — 
it  snaps  ;  there  is  only  the  slightest 
sound,  but  they  hear  it.    Instantly 
their  heads  and  bodies  are  erect 
like  those  of  soldiers,  looking  half 


their  usual  size,  for  when  alarmed 
their  feathers  are  drawn  close  to 
the  body.  Finding  that  nothing 
ensues  after  the  snapping  of  the 
twig,  they  settle  down  as  before, 
the  young  ones  softly  whining  to 
each  other.  The  old  bird  now  be- 
gins to  sway  to  and  fro,  the  head 
moving  round  first  one  way  and 
then  another.  There  is  a  flash  of 
fish  on  the  pebbles ;  down  drops 
the  owl  and  fixes  one.  The  water 
flies  in  showers  of  sparkling  drops 
as  the  fish  make  for  deeper  water, 
whilst  the  one  captured  kicks  vig- 
orously. No  chance  of  escape :  the 
owl  grasps  the  fish  with  one  foot 
and  hops  with  the  other ;  then  up 
he  goes  to  the  young  ones.  The 
prize  is  a  good-sized  fish,  apparent- 
ly a  half-pounder.  A  great  com- 
motion follows;  there  is  much  flap- 
ping of  wings  and  whining  on  the 
part  of  the  young  owls,  as  they  all 
shoot  off  to  their  dining-room  at 
the  foot  of  the  Whites. 

Owls  when  wet  are  in  a  sorry 
plight,  but  that  is  when  wet 
with  the  rain.  All  birds  and  ani- 
mals have  a  dislike  to  that,  as  a 
rule,  and  they  will  fly  or  run  for 
shelter.  Rain  under  certain  at- 
mospheric influences  is  very  pene- 
trating and  depressing  to  all  crea- 
tures. But  into  running  water 
the  brown  owl  will  dash  like  any 
osprey,  in  order  to  capture  his 
prey.  I  have  seen  him  take  the 
water  repeatedly.  The  barn  owl, 
too,  will  catch  fish. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think 
that  when  the  owl  is  seen  sitting 
on  a  branch  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
he  has  lost  his  way  and  is  be- 
wildered. He  likes  dearly  to  sit 
and  doze  in  the  sun,  and  will  do 
it  for  hours  if  he  is  not  disturbed. 
Warmth  he  always  seeks.  The 
spot  in  which  he  makes  his  home 
must  be  dry  and  pretty  free  from 
draughts.  When  frightened  by 
men  or  boys,  whilst  taking  his 
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warm  nap  in  the  sun,  he  only  does 
what  some  members  of  the  human 
family  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances— namely,  loses  his  wits  and 
comes  to  grief.  When  the  birds 
gather  round  him  and  mob  him,  if 
one  has  discovered  him  napping, 
he  is  not  much  put  out.  A  clutch 
from  the  very  powerful  foot  of  the 
brown  owl  puts  one  of  the  noisy 
crew  into  quietness.  He  can  see 
well  enough  in  broad  daylight. 

Close  to  the  hill  is  Burford 
Bridge ;  from  that  the  river  runs 
to  Mickleham  and  Norbury.  Be- 
tween Burford  and  Mickleham  is 
Pray  Bridge  :  a  very  ancient 
wooden  structure  once  spanned 
the  river  here. 

Through  Norbury  Park  the  river 
for  some  distance  takes  the  form 
of  successive  pools,  for  the  Mole 
burrows  here.  In  a  dry  season 
it  is  very  noticeable.  This  is  a 
favourite  locality  for  painters,  and 
very  beautiful.  Not  far  from  here 
is  the  Druids'  Grove;  some  very 
old  yew-trees  are  there. 

Returning  one  day  from  a  fish- 
ing excursion  near  Norbury,  I 
passed  the  way -pole  at  the  ford 
close  to  the  Pilgrims'  Way.  The 
day  had  been  warm,  but  a  breeze 
had  sprung  up.  Knowing  that 
sometimes  a  good  trout  had  his 
home  in  the  pool,  I  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  trying  for 
him  below  the  ford;  so  away  I 
turned  down  the  lane  leading  to  it 
from  the  main  road.  There  stood 
a  man  well  known  to  myself,  look- 
ing intently  at  the  water.  He 
nodded,  and,  pointing  to  the  pool, 
jerked  out,  "  Otter  !" 

Drawing  back  from  the  water's 
edge,  he  tells  me  that  one  otter,  if 
not  more,  has  been  working  the 
river.  A  keen  shot  he  is,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  dodges  of  wood- 
craft ;  besides  which,  he  has  leave 
from  the  owner  of  the  estate  to 
shoot  the  otter,  if  he  can. 

VOL.  CXLVII. — NO.  DCCCXCIV. 


"  It  will  be  a  waiting  job ;  will 
you  come1?  I  am  going  home  for 
my  gun :  about  ten  o'clock  the 
moon  will  be  round  the  hill,  and  I 
shall  perch  up  for  him." 

Between  ten  and  eleven  we  were 
there :  it  was  a  waiting  job,  no 
mistake  about  that,  and  the 
midges  were  ferocious.  We  kept, 
of  course,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
about  midnight  a  splash  was  heard 
in  the  pool  below,  as  if  some  dog 
had  jumped  into  the  water. 

"  Hark  ! "  whispered  my  com- 
panion; "  they  are  at  play,  and  will 
pass  the  ford  directly." 

That  splash  answers  two  pur- 
poses ;  there  is  fun  and  profit  as 
well  in  it,  as  far  as  the  otters  are 
concerned.  The  fish  in  the  pool 
rush  to  the  sides  of  the  banks ;  so 
do  the  otters.  Frightened  fish  lie 
closely  together ;  the  otter  knows 
this,  and  catches  them  easily.  A 
rush  on  the  shallow,  and  up  goes 
the  double  barrel;  but  it  is  not 
one  of  the  otters  that  shows — only 
a  large  eel  weighing  certainly  five 
pounds  :  his  silver  belly  flashes 
like  a  streak  of  light  as  he  makes 
for  the  next  pool  higher  up. 

He  does  not  mean  to  let  the 
otters  make  his  acquaintance,  if 
he  can  help  it :  they  are,  like  the 
lady  in  the  Ingoldsby  legend,  re- 
markably fond  of  eels.  As  we 
still  stand  perfectly  quiet  a  hedge- 
hog comes  to  the  toe  of  my  shoe, 
places  his  fore  feet  on  it,  sniffs, 
murmurs  a  little,  and  passes  on. 
Rabbits  dot  to  and  fro,  and  one 
hare  rushes  over  the  meadows. 
Master  Reynard  is  not  far  away, 
for  here  he  has  his  stronghold  dur- 
ing the  season.  You  may  hear 
the  yapping  bark  of  the  dog  fox 
and  the  scream  of  the  vixen,  at 
intervals,  all  through  the  night. 
The  badger  once  had  his  home  on 
the  hillside,  but  the  poor  fellow 
has  been  rooted  out. 

Once  more  the  light  has  shifted. 
2i 
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"  I  can't  see  rightly  here,"  whispers 
my  friend.  "  I  will  get  into  the 
water  in  the  shade;  it  is  quite 
warm.  If  they  think  of  coming 
up  at  all,  they  will  be  in  the  light 
on  the  shallow.  Hand  me  over 
my  gun  when  I  am  in  the  water, 
and  then  get  back  from  the  bank 
a  bit." 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  but  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  back  at  my 
side,  dripping  wet. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked 
in  a  whisper." 

"  Why,  before  I  could  settle 
myself,  one  of  the  otters  passed 
between  me  and  the  bank,  not  a 
foot  from  my  leg.  What  a  go  ! 
He  had  been  working  the  bank  for 
that  big  eel,  I  fancy.  I  think  it 
was  the  dog ;  he  looked  big  as  he 
passed  me,  and  he  gave  me  no  time 
to  fire  at  him.  The  other  one  is 
below  somewhere ;  we  may  get 
her." 

Once  more  we  wait  and  watch. 
There  is  a  whistle  of  pinions ; 
it  comes  from  two  ducks  that 
are  going  to  feed  on  the  shallows. 
The  temptation  is  great,  but  my 
companion  does  not  fire;  he  will 
wait  for  the  other  chance  at  the 
otter. 

Presently  there  is  a  swirl  of 
wings  and  a  heron  settles,  almost 
opposite  to  our  place  of  conceal- 
ment :  his  white  under-parts  show- 
ing in  the  light  is  all  that  we 
can  see,  and  that  only  for  a  few 
moments,  but  quite  long  enough 
for  us  to  shoot  him;  still  we  will 
not  fire.  In  another  moment  he 
is  invisible,  although  only  twelve 
yards  distant  from  us,  at  the  most. 

"  Hark  !  "  murmurs  my  friend. 
"  Hear  that !  one  of  them  is  calling. 
There  are  cubs  about  somewhere. 
I  fancy  the  other  got  the  taint  of 
me  when  I  stood  in  the  water,  and 


slipped  round  on  the  meadow  side ; 
but  we  shall  soon  know." 

Once  more  the  whistling  call  is 
heard.  The  light  is  now  up-stream, 
something  is  coming  down  that 
streak  of  light  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  water  flies  in  jets  of  silver 
light  as  it  rushes  over  the  shallow 
parts. 

"All  right,"  says  my  friend; 
"now  I  shall  have  him  on  this 
shallow." 

The  gun  is  at  his  shoulder :  as 
the  dark  spot  passes  he  fires  almost 
before  the  otter  has  left  the  deeper 
water.  A  long  body  rolls  and 
twists  in  the  water,  the  report  of 
the  second  barrel  rings  out,  and 
all  is  still. 

Wading  into  the  water,  the  man 
drags  the  poor  dead  beast  by  the 
tail  on  to  the  bank.  Looking  at 
him  then  in  the  moonlight,  he 
finds,  to  his  great  disappointment, 
that  it  is  a  half-grown  cub,  which 
had  heard  its  mother  call  and  come 
to  meet  her. 

As  I  said  before,  with  new 
owners,  new  regulations  have  been 
made,  and  many  parts  of  our 
beautiful  woodland  Mole  are 
closed.  It  cannot  be  helped,  but 
as  a  field  naturalist  I  can  say, 
with  perfect  reason,  that  with  all 
their  wise  regulations  there  is  not 
one  half  of  the  fish  in  this  river 
that  there  used  to  be  when  it  was 
open  to  any  to  fish  there ;  nor  yet 
one  quarter  of  the  animal  life  that 
there  formerly  was  along  the  river- 
banks. 

Some  folks,  and  a  great  many 
wild  creatures,  are  best  left  alone. 
When  man  makes  his  arrangements 
with  a  view  to  alter  the  course  of 
nature,  as  the  darkey  once  ob- 
served, "  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  works." 

A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 
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NEEDLESS  to  say,  however,  that 
monotonous  as  the  days  were,  and 
blank  the  distance,  time  and  the 
hour,  and  that  unmelodious  screw 
got  through  them.  Gervase  landed 
at  Queenstown,  taking  with  him 
every  newspaper  he  could  collect 
as  he  hurried  to  the  railway.  But 
to  be  sure,  all  that  he  could  get 
was  the  issue  of  that  day,  not  the 
now  far  back  numbers  which  would 
have  carried  on  the  story  for  which 
he  thirsted.  That  story  was  now 
over ;  it  had  ended,  and  there  was 
no  more  of  it.  Burton,  Baber,  & 
Co.  had  gone  down  like  a  stone  in 
that  sea  of  mishaps  and  misadven- 
ture; the  public  interest  had  de- 
serted it,  and  no  man  spoke  of 
it  any  more.  Gervase,  when  he 
came  to  think,  saw  very  quickly 
how  it  was,  and  called  himself  a 
fool  to  expect  anything  different ; 
but  yet  the  shock  of  the  disap- 
pointment was  great.  He  sat 
ruminating  it  as  the  train  dashed 
along  through  the  silence  of  the 
night.  It  went  quickly,  making 
more  visible  progress  than  the 
steamboat,  yet  was  ever  slow  to 
the  galloping  thoughts  which  were 
there  and  back  again,  impatient 
of  their  incompetence  to  attain 
any  knowledge,  a  hundred  times 
in  an  hour.  At  last  he  reached 
London  on  a  mild  and  misty 
morning  of  May.  The  air  was 
full  of  a  quiet  drizzle,  the  pave- 
ments wet  with  the  mild  innocent 
rain.  There  was  nobody  to  meet 
him,  naturally  enough,  for  nobody 
knew  that  this  was  the  day  of  his 
arrival.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  had  Madeline  been  arriv- 
ing, miserable  and  full  of  trouble, 
he  would  have  divined  it.  He  did 


not  even  know  where  to  go,  in  the 
sudden  ignorance  which  had  come 
upon  him  of  all  his  own  most  in- 
timate affairs.  He  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  his  father  still  at 
Harley  Street,  but  this  was  the 
only  place  to  which  he  could 
go,  where  he  must,  at  least,  find 
an  address,  something  to  guide 
him.  It  was  miserable  to  put  his 
portmanteaux  into  a  cab,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  find  a 
shelter ;  for  though  he  gave  Har- 
ley Street  as  his  destination,  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  drive 
vaguely  through  the  cold  streets, 
he  knew  not  whither,  in  search  of 
some  spot  in  which  he  could  take 
refuge.  It  seemed  another  day  of 
feverish  suspense  before  he  got  to 
the  well-known  street,  where  every- 
thing looked  so  terribly  the  same 
as  usual,  as  if  no  change  had  hap- 
pened. When  he  reached  the 
door,  and  dashing  out  before  the 
cab  had  stopped,  knocked  loudly 
with  a  summons  that  seemed  to 
wake  echoes  all  round,  and  to  go 
through  and  through  his  own  ach- 
ing brain,  Gervase  had  come  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  his  strength. 
He  felt  helplessly  that  he  had  no 
voice  left  with  which  to  ask  the 
question,  "  Where  has  my  father 
gone  1 " 

To  his  utter  astonishment — an 
astonishment  which  was  at  the 
same  time  collapse — he  found  him- 
self gazing  speechless  into  the  face 
of  his  father's  old  servant.  Gil- 
bert opened  to  him  as  he  had 
done  a  thousand  times,  and  stood 
with  a  faint  smile  of  welcome  on 
his  face,  holding  it  wide  for  him 
to  enter.  Gervase  could  only 
stand  and  stare  and  gasp.  The 
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sight  of  the  familiar  face,  the 
unchanged  aspect  of  everything, 
overwhelmed  him  more  completely 
than  the  strange  and  stern  novelty 
which  he  expected,  would  have 
done.  A  mist  came  over  his  eyes. 
He  stumbled  in  within  the  shelter 
of  his  father's  door.  "Gilbert — 
my  father?"  he  said  huskily,  in- 
capable of  more. 

"Come  in,  sir.  Come  in,  sir. 
I'll  tell  you — everything.  Lord  ! 
Mr  Gervase,  don't  faint  —  that 
would  be  worst  of  all." 

"My  father?"  he  said. 

"  Come  in,  sir ;  and  let  me  send 
away  your  cab,  and  get  your  things  ; 
and  then  I'll  tell  you — everything; 
only  go  in,  for  God's  sake,  and  sit 
down!" 

He  went  in  :  the  house  was  un- 
changed, but  there  was  a  great 
silence  in  it,  or  so  he  thought, 
a  sense  of  vacancy  —  suspense 
almost  as  awful  as  ever,  but  his 
senses  coming  back  to  him,  and 
the  familiar  scene  round  him  re- 
storing his  self-control  and  his 
strength.  He  stood  leaning  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  portmanteaux  placed 
in  the  hall,  and  the  cab  turning 
from  the  door.  "  Gilbert,  where 
is  my  father  1 "  —  these  were  the 
only  words  he  could  say. 

"  You  must  want  some  break- 
fast, Mr  Gervase, — something  to 
keep  up  your  strength.  My  wife's 
in  the  house,  sir ;  she'll  get  you  a 
cup  of  tea  in  a  minute." 

"My  father,  Gilbert?" 

"  For  anything  as  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he's  quite  well,  Mr  Ger- 
vase— as  well  as  you  or  me." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  cried  the  young 
man.  "Is  it  all  true? — and  why 
are  you  here?" 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  as  is  true, 
sir.  I  don't  know  how  much  you've 
heard.  Master  left  me  here  to 
wait  for  you.  Everything  is  settled 
honourable  and  straightforward, 


and  no  dispersions  on  character. 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  the  first 
thing.  And  the  house  is  yours, 
sir.  Them  was  master's  last  words. 
'  Tell  him  there's  no  stain  upon  his 
name,  and  the  house  is  his.  Tell 
my  boy  that  the  first  thing/  was 
the  last  words  he  said." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  last 
words?  My  father  is  not — he  is 

not O  God !  is  this  what  I 

have  come  home  to?"  the  young 
man  cried. 

"  He's  not  dead,  sir,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  There's  nothing 
happened  to  him,  so  far  as  I  know. 
He's — he's  left  town,  Mr  Gervase  ; 
but  that's  all,  sir,— that's  all,  I 
give  you  my  word." 

"  Left  town  !  —  where  is  my 
father  ?  Don't  play  with  me,  Gil- 
bert. I'm  not  a  fool,  nor  a  child. 
Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  That's  the  truth,  sir,  as  sure 
as  you  live.  Master  has  had  a  bad 
time  ;  but  he's  come  out  of  it  all  with 
clean  hands,  that's  what  I  heard 
the  gentlemen  say.  He  might  have 
begun  again  next  morning,  if  he 
had  liked.  They  made  him  a 
present  of  the  house,  and  he's  left 
it  to  you." 

Gervase  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. "  Do  I  care  for  the  house? — 
where  is  my  father  ? "  he  cried. 

"If  I  was  to  sw^ear  upon  the 
Bible,  sir,  I  could  say  no  more. 
He  has  left  town.  I  can't  tell  you 
where  he  is,  for  he  has  left  no  ad- 
dress. He  said  he  didn't  want  no 
letters  forwarded.  Mr  Gervase,  I 
am  telling  you  the  truth.  There 
has  nothing  happened  to  him.  He 
has  left  town.  Some  thought  it 
was  for  the  best;  and  some  thought 
as  it  was  a  pity,  master  being  still 
but  a  young  man,  so  to  speak.  If 
you'd  have  been  here,  it'd  have 
given  him  courage.  But  it  so  being 
as  there  was  nobody  belonging  to 
him,  and  he  a  bit  worn  out  with 
all  that  has  happened  —  and  no 
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patience  with  Mr  Wickham,  as 
wanted  him  very  bad  to  begin 
again " 

"Wickham!  did  that  fellow 
dare " 

"Well,  sir,  even  Mr  Wickham, 
though  he  was  rash,  had  no  bad 
meaning.  He's  been  taken  into 
Boyd  Brothers,  and  they  say 
he's  got  everything  in  his  hand 
already 

Gervase  turned  with  impatience 
from  these  details ;  except  a  feeling 
of  fierce  impatience  with  Wick- 
ham, who  he  could  not  forget  was 
his  own  nominee,  he  had  no 
further  interest  in  him,  and  would 
rather  have  heard  his  name  no 
more.  He  allowed  Gilbert  to 
bring  him  breakfast,  and  sat  down 
perforce  in  that  old  accustomed 
place,  every  corner  of  which  was 
familiar  to  him  from  his  child- 
hood, and  which  was  now  exactly 
as  it  had  been  for  so  many,  many 
years  ;  not  a  chair  out  of  place, 
not  a  feature  changed,  the  serious 
old  clock  going  on  steadily  upon 
its  habitual  march,  ticking  off 
every  deliberate  moment,  as  when 
day  by  day  its  old  master  had 
compared  his  watch  with  it  before 
leaving  home.  Gervase  seemed  to 
see  his  father  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand — the 
emblem  of  punctuality  and  ex- 
actitude— making  that  daily  com- 
parison. Such  revolutions  in  life 
tell  doubly  when  the  former  tenor 
has  been  so  exact  and  perfectly 
regulated.  Where  had  he  gone? 
He  was  not  the  man  to  take  to 
wandering,  to  go  abroad,  to  find 
refuge  in  those  banal  places  where 
so  many  unfortunates  hide  their 
heads  among  the  haunts  of  noisy 
gaiety  and  excitement.  Gervase 
could  not  picture  his  father  in 
any  such  scene.  He  could  not 
imagine  him  poor,  with  anything 
but  a  lavish  expenditure,  and  the 
power  of  doing  as  he  pleased  in 


respect  to  money  and  money's 
worth.  It  was  far  more  difficult 
to  account  for  him  when  he  dis- 
appeared than  for  most  men. 
Amusement  was  a  thing  which 
had .  no  existence  for  Mr  Burton. 
Without  his  office,  his  business 
occupations,  the  Exchange,  the 
semi-political,  semi-commercial  dis- 
cussions which  were  his  chief  in- 
tellectual pleasure  at  his  club  and 
his  dinner-parties,  what  could  he 
be  or  do  ? 

When  Gervase  had  taken  what 
refreshment  he  could,  and  made 
himself  presentable,  he  took  his 
way  slowly  down  the  street  to 
see  Madeline.  Slowly,  though  he 
was  a  man  in  love  and  going  to 
see  his  betrothed  —  almost  reluc- 
tantly, though  he  loved  her.  He 
knew  that  the  impression  was  a 
false  one,  yet  it  was  difficult  not 
to  feel  as  if  Madeline  had  deserted 
him,  and  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  every  interest  except  one 
seemed  to  have  failed.  A  sense 
of  having  been  beaten  and  humili- 
ated, which  was  almost  physical 
as  well  as  mental,  —  a  certain 
giddiness  of  mind  and  brain 
which  affected,  he  thought,  his 
very  powers  of  walking  as  well 
as  thinking,  and  which  was  only 
increased  and  aggravated  by  the 
familiar  aspect  of  everything 
round  —  so  unchanged,  so  undis- 
turbed, so  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  state  —  possessed  him.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  knock  against 
everything,  to  stumble  over  the 
crossings  or  any  irregularity  in 
the  pavement ;  and  that  the  few 
people  whom  he  met  in  the  morn- 
ing street  turned  round  after  him, 
either  to  note  his  unsteadiness,  or 
to  say  "  That's  Burton's  son."  He 
would  have  preferred  to  walk  on 
past  Madeline's  door,  to  keep 
moving  mechanically,  to  go  on 
and  on  along  miles  of  dull  street, 
where  nobody  would  require  him 
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to  speak  or  to  take  any  notice. 
And  it  was  with  almost  a  painful 
sense  of  unwillingness  that  he 
stopped  at  Mr  Thursley's  door. 
But  it  was  opened  almost  before 
he  could  knock  by  Madeline  her- 
self, who  must  have  been  watching 
for  him,  and  who  rushed  into  his 
arms  before  he  could  draw  breath. 
1 1  Oh,  Gervase,  you  have  come  at 
last !  "  she  cried.  "  Thank  God  !  " 

"  Is  it  anything  to  thank  God 
for  1 "  he  said  ;  "  when  all  the  mis- 
chief is  done  ;  when  nothing  can 
be  mended  1  It  is  like  my  feeble- 
ness to  come  too  late." 

"  Don't  say  so — don't  say  so — 
it  is  everything  to  me,"  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  Gervase,  I  should  have  met 
you  when  you  arrived,  but  we  did 
not  know  if  you  would  come  by 
Queenstown.  I  have  been  looking 
out  for  you  since  break  of  day. 
Papa  said  you  could  not  have 
heard,  and  that  it  was  better  not 
to  startle  you  by  any  unusual 
fuss." 

"  Was  he  so  simple  as  to  think 
ill  news  would  not  travel? "  Gervase 
said,  with  a  faint  smile.  "Tell 
me,  Madeline,  where  is  my  father  ? 
Perhaps  you  know." 

"  Nobody  knows,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head ;  "  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  that  should  be 
bad  news,  Gervase.  Papa  says  he 
quite  understands  it;  he  thinks 
Mr  Burton  will  come  back — after 
a  while.  He  thinks  he  wants  to 
put  a  little  interval  between  him 
and  all  these  events.  He  says 
he  quite  understands  his  feelings. 
Gervase " 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  can't  feel  any- 
thing, I  can't  say  anything.  I 
am  half  paralysed,  and  half  mad. 
Think  how  things  were  when  I 
went  away  :  and  to  come  back  and 
find  everything  gone — disappeared 
as  if  it  had  never  been  :  the  dread- 
ful empty  mockery  of  a  house 
which  they  say  is  mine,  and  my 


father,  and  all  that  he  cared  for, 
gone,  gone  like  a  dream.  Some- 
times I  think  I  will  go  crazy, — 
everything  seems  to  be  whirling 
and  unsteady.  I  am  giddy  with 
pain  and  confusion  and  ignor- 
ance, and  the  blank  all  around." 
He  held  her  hand,  but  loosely, 
languidly,  in  a  feeble  clasp.  She 
grasped  his  tightly,  closely,  as  if  to 
bring  him  back  to  himself. 

"  All  that  he  cared  for  is  not 
gone.  Let  my  father  tell  you.  He 
knows  the  right  thing  to  say.  Oh, 
Gervase,  because  you  are  in  great 
trouble,  don't  turn  all  love  and 
tenderness  away ! " 
"  Madeline ! " 

"  Oh,  Gervase,  if  you  only 
knew  how  I  have  thought  of  you 
night  and  day  !  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  to  you  had  there  been 
any  certainty  where  you  were. 
I  should  not  have  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way,  when  you  were 
in  trouble.  Don't  turn  from  me 
now.  Papa  is  coming  back  from 
the  office  to  lunch,  on  the  chance 
of  your  arrival.  He  wants  to  do 
everything  that  is  kind.  Don't, 
don't  turn  from  us,  Gervase,  be- 
cause you  are  in  trouble,  which  is 
only  a  reason  for  clinging  together. 
Is  it  not  a  reason  for  clinging 
together  ? "  she  cried,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

And  poor  Gervase  felt  that  he 
ought  to  feel  above  every  other  sen- 
timent the  sweetness  of  this  conso- 
lation, for  which  he  had  so  thirsted 
and  hungered  in  his  long  misery 
at  sea  ;  thinking  that  just  like  this 
his  Madeline  would  speak  and  look. 
But  now  that  she  was  there  before 
him,  in  his  arms,  speaking  like  Love 
itself,  looking  with  eyes  full  of  the 
tenderest  sympathy,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  feel  anything.  He 
caressed  her  clinging  hand,  but  his 
natural  impulse  would  have  been 
to  relax  his  hold,  to  put  it  away ; 
not  that  he  loved  her  less,  but  that 
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the  confusion  in  his  mind,  the 
fevered  condition  of  his  whole  be- 
ing, was  incapable  of  any  natural 
or  happy  sentiment.  The  miser- 
able change  that  had  come  over 
all  his  private  concerns,  the  ruin 
of  his  family,  his  father's  disap- 
pearance, even  that  curious  mad- 
dening contradiction,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  ruin,  of  the  unchanged 
house,  which  he  was  told  was  his, 
filled  up  his  thoughts,  his  heart, 
his  very  veins,  so  that  there  was 
room  in  him  for  nothing  else. 

Mr  Thursley  appeared  soon  after 
for  luncheon,  and  his  coming  was 
a  relief.  He  gave  Gervase  a  co- 
herent account  of  everything  that 
had  happened.  Mr  Thursley  was 
evidently  not  without  an  impres- 
sion that  Burton,  Baber,  &  Co.  had 
been  in  a  doubtful  condition  for 
some  time ;  but  he  described  with 
considerable  vehemence  the  action 
of  young  Wickham,  the  risky 
transactions  into  which  his  im- 
petuosity had  drawn  his  partner, 
and  the  extravagance  he  had  com- 
mitted, his  head  turned  by  the 
greatness  of  the  position  which  he 
thought  he  had  attained — evidently 
with  the  intention  of  diverting  the 
mind  of  Gervase  from  any  unfilial 
thoughts.  When  the  crash  came 
eventually,  he  described  how  en- 
tirely honourable  and  digne  the 
attitude  of  Mr  Burton  had  been. 
The  ultimate  catastrophe  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  one 
or  two  companies  with  which  the 
house  had  become  connected.  Mr 
Burton  had  at  once  placed  every- 
thing he  had  at  the  disposal  of  his 
creditors.  His  books,  his  private 
affairs,  his  property  to  the  last 
penny,  had  been  made  available ; 
and  his  honourable  conduct  had 
been  fully  acknowledged  and 
warmly  applauded.  Offers  had 
been  made  to  him,  on  all  sides, 
of  help  to  begin  anew  his  com- 
mercial career;  but  these  offers 


had  been  gratefully  declined.  He 
had  said  that  he  was  himself  too 
old  for  a  fresh  start,  and  that  his 
son  was  not  disposed,  or  perhaps 
adapted,  for  a  business  life.  Fin- 
ally, all  had  been  settled,  and  as 
a  proof  of  their  admiration  for  Mr 
Burton's  conduct  and  character, 
the  creditors  had  requested  his 
acceptance  of  the  house  and  all 
its  contents,  upon  which  no  pro- 
fane hand  had  ever  been  laid. 

"  And  the  West  India  money  1 " 
Gervase  said. 

"  You  had  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment," said  Mr  Thursley.  "The 
West  India  estate  was  personal 
property.  It  is  a  thing  that  has 
ceased  to  count  for  much  in  any- 
body's calculations.  Nothing  but 
your  sense  and  true  business  spirit 
— let  me  say  so,  my  boy,  whether 
you  take  it  as  a  compliment  or 
not — could  have  made  so  much  of 
it.  Thank  heaven,  Gervase,  it  is 
a  nest-egg  with  which  nobody  has 
anything  to  do." 

"  Was  there  no  mention  made 
of  it,  then,  at  all?  Did  nobody 
know?  Was  he  unaware  that  he 
had  so  much  to  fall  back  upon  ? " 

"  He  was  not  unaware,"  said  Mr 
Thursley,  uneasily.  "  He  did  get 
your  last  letter — but  not  till  after 
the  arrangement  was  made  and  all 
settled.  He  was  too  glad  to  think 
that  you — would  still  have  some- 
thing to  depend  upon." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  Gervase 
said,  almost  rudely  ;  "the  arrange- 
ment— what  does  that  mean? — was 
everything  paid  ? " 

"  Yes ;  everything  was  paid — 
that  was  demanded.  It  was  all 
settled — in  the  most  honourable 
way." 

"  There  is  something  behind  that 
I  don't  understand  : — settled  in  an 
honourable  way — all  paid  that  was 
demanded.  What  does  that  mean, 
Mr  Thursley  1  It  sounds  like  some- 
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thing  equivocal,  something  not  so 
honest  as  the  words.  Tell  me,  with- 
out the  commercial  slang.  I'm  too 
dull  to  understand." 

"  That's  not  very  respectful,  my 
young  friend." 

"  Papa,  Gervase  doesn't  mean  to 
be  disrespectful.  Don't  you  see 
that  he  is  done,  that  there  is  no 
strength  left  in  him  ? " 

"  I  mean  no  harm,"  Gervase  said. 
"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  in  plain 
words — was  everything  paid  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  knew  a  little  more 
of  the  commercial  slang  you  despise. 
You  will  misunderstand  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  Everything 
was  paid — which  it  was  possible 
to  pay.  An  arrangement  was  made 
which  everybody  accepted — fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound — the  next 
thing  to  payment  in  full.  It  was 


all  settled  and  accepted  by  univer- 
sal consent." 

Gervase  got  up  stupidly  from 
his  chair.  "  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  quibble  in  it,"  he  said,  the 
heavy  cloud  so  lowering  over  his 
face  that  for  the  moment  he  was 
almost,  even  to  Madeline's  eyes, 
unrecognisable.  "Will  the  West 
India  money  make  it  up  1 " 

11  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gervase,"  said 
Mr  Thursley,  sharply.  "  Every- 
thing, I  tell  you,  is  settled.  You 
have  no  right  to  interfere." 

Gervase  stood  regarding  him 
blankly :  his  food  was  untasted  on 
his  plate,  the  meal  not  half  over. 
He  stood  up,  unconscious  of  all  the 
circumstances  —  unconscious  even 
of  Madeline's  anxious  look  dwell- 
ing on  him.  "Will  the  West 
India  money  do  it?"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Mr  Thursley  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  further  steps  which 
Gervase  took.  He  would  take  no 
further  interest  in  such  a  madman. 
Had  he  even  employed  this  money 
which  had  been  providentially  kept 
out  of  sight  till  Mr  Burton's  ar- 
rangement was  made,  and  of  which 
nobody  knew  anything — had  he  em- 
barked in  business  with  it — for  there 
was  no  doubt  now  that  he  had  a  ca- 
pacity for  business — and  made  his 
own  of  it,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  fortune,  and  then  stepped  for- 
ward when  he  was  able  to  afford  it, 
and  paid  the  balance  of  his  father's 
debts,  the  thing  might  have  been 
permissible  enough,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  had  a  very  good  effect. 
But  to  do  it  now — when  instead 
of  having  a  good  effect,  it  would 
have  a  bad  one,  as  if  Mr  Burton 
had  kept  back  something  :  whereas 
it  had  been  the  very  source  of  that 
high  appreciation  which  had  made 
all  his  creditors  his  friends,  that 


he 


nothing — this 


had   kept    back 

was  more  grievous  than  words 
could  say.  It  was  Gervase's 
money,  not  his  father's.  He  had 
been  sent  away  to  make  anything 
he  could  of  that  almost  lapsed 
property,  with  the  understanding 
that  anything  he  recovered  should 
be  his  own.  And  it  was  all  settled, 
as  Mr  Thursley  repeated  over  and 
over  again — all  done — the  acquit- 
tance signed,  the  whole  matter  laid 
at  rest.  Why  should  he  interfere, 
after  his  father  had  completed 
everything  1  These  arguments 
were  repeated  over  and  over — argu- 
mentatively,  entreatingly,  angrily 
— but  without  effect.  Gervase 
was  not  even  intelligent  at  this 
crisis  of  his  being.  He  did  not 
seem  to  understand.  He  was  like 
a  man  dazed  and  stupefied,  unable 
to  comprehend  anything  but  one 
thing,  and  with  his  entire  mind 
concentrated  on  that,  whatever 
any  one  might  say.  No  argument 
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or  reason  had  any  weight  with 
him,  not  even  the  tremulous  ques- 
tion of  Madeline,  who  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  him  back,  except 
by  asking — "Do  you  think,  per- 
haps, my  '  father  is  right,  and 
that  they  might  think  something 
has  been  held  back  1 "  "  What  is 
that  to  me  1 "  he  had  replied  ;  "  I 
must  do  what  is  honest,  whatever 
they  think."  "Oh,  Honest/"  Mr 
Thursley  cried,  with  a  fierce  little 
laugh  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gervase  did 
produce  an  effect  which  was  not 
good  so  far  as  public  opinion  was 
concerned.  Mr  Burton  had  been 
almost  canonised  for  his  honour- 
able dealing,  his  openness  and 
frankness,  the  "every  assistance" 
which  he  had  given  to  the  liqui- 
dators, and  that  certainty,  which 
everybody  had,  that  nothing  had 
been  kept  back.  But  it  came  to 
pass  exactly  as  Mr  Thursley  had 
predicted,  when  the  matter  was  re- 
opened. The  creditors  who  had  got 
three-fourths  of  their  debts  indeed 
got  the  whole,  and  were  so  much 
the  better  off,  and  had  their  mouths 
closed  for  evermore.  But  the  world 
in  which  Mr  Burton  and  his  trans- 
actions were  known,  and  which 
had  given  him  so  much  credit  for 
keeping  nothing  back,  now  dis- 
covered to  its  amazement  that 
something  had  been  kept  back, 
and  had  all  its  usual  suspicions 
awakened.  And  even  the  creditors 
scarcely  thanked  Gervase.  He  put 
them  in  the  wrong,  making  them 
feel  that  they  had  been  premature 
in  their  applauses.  They  looked 
back  upon  their  accounts  suspici- 
ously, to  see  whether  old  Burton, 
after  all,  had  not  in  some  way  got 
the  better  of  them. 

As  for  Gervase  himself,  he  was 
entirely  absorbed  by  this  business. 
He  went,  indeed,  to  Madeline  for 
sympathy,  and  told  her  all  that 
was  happening,  and  how  he  was 


tormented  and  kept  in  pain  by 
the  innumerable  delays  and  all 
the  vexatious  fuss  and  formality 
through  which  he  was  dragged 
before  his  business  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  renunciation  of  all 
the  money,  which  had  indeed  been 
gained  by  his  own  exertions,  cost 
him  nothing.  He  did  not  think 
of  it;  but  the  waiting,  the  con- 
fabulations, the  meetings  that  had 
to  be  called,  the  papers  that  had 
to  be  signed,  the  special  consent 
on  all  hands  to  make  the  trans- 
action as  odious  and  as  tiresome 
as  possible,  did  affect  him,  and 
that  most  painfully.  He  was  har- 
assed to  death  during  those  early 
summer  days,  in  which  London 
looks  its  best,  and  all  the  crowd 
of  fashion  pours  in.  Madeline, 
though  her  society  was  not  that 
of  fashion,  yet  had,  as  everybody 
has,  a  greater  amount  of  engage- 
ments, a  quickened  current  of  life 
during  the  season,  that  high  tide 
of  English  hurry.  And  though 
her  heart  was  with  the  lover,  who 
was  no  longer  a  lover,  who  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  everything,  both 
in  the  present  and  the  future,  ex- 
cept this  one  dogged  resolve  to  get 
rid  of  his  money,  and  silence  at 
once  and  for  ever  all  criticism  or 
censure, — yet  she  was  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  routine  of  her 
usual  life,  to  go  out,  to  lose  her- 
self more  or  less  in  the  bustle  and 
commotion  of  the  period,  and 
could  not  be  entirely  at  his  com- 
mand, as  he  seemed  to  expect. 
In  short,  there  fell  between  them, 
if  not  a  cloud,  yet  a  mist  which 
veiled  each  from  the  other,  making 
Gervase  believe  that  her  sympathy 
had  failed,  and  tormenting  Made- 
line with  the  thought  that  his  love 
was  no  longer  what  it  was,  and 
that  she  had  lost  her  place  in  his 
life.  He  came  to  her,  but  he 
talked  of  nothing  but  his  business, 
of  the  stage  at  which  he  had  now 
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arrived,  of  the  prospect  there  was 
of  coming  to  a  conclusion.  And 
she  had  so  often  to  hurry  on  these 
long  explanations,  to  say,  "Ger- 
vase,  I  must  go.  Don't  think  me 
unkind,  — I  would  rather  stay  with 
you  a  thousand  times,  but  I  must 
go."  He  would  give  her  a  look 
which  she  scarcely  understood, 
whether  it  was  reproach  or  con- 
sent. "I  know,  I  know,"  he 
would  say,  and  go  off  heavily, 
never  looking  behind  him.  This 
lasted  like  a  fever  for  weeks :  he 
always  absorbed  in  the  business 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
done  with;  she  full  of  wretched 
thoughts,  thinking  she  had  lost 
him,  not  without  a  feeling  that  he 
had  lost  himself,  going  on  with 
her  gaieties,  which  was  worse.  If 
it  had  but  happened  at  another 
time  of  the  year,  it  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  bad  \  and  oh,  if 
Gervase  had  but  stayed  at  home, 
if  he  had  but  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness, if  he  had  kept  everything 
straight,  if  it  had  never  happened 
at  all! 

There  came  a  time,  however, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  when  all 
the  entertainments  were  at  their 
height,  and  Madeline,  with  a  dis- 
tracted mind,  going  "  everywhere," 
so  far  as  her  circle  extended,  doing 
all  her  father's  society  duties  and 
her  own,  keeping  "in  the  swim," 
as  he  insisted  she  should  do,  was 
more  occupied  than  ever  —  when 
Gervase  at  last  got  his  business 
completed.  She  heard  that  he  had 
come  several  times  when  she  could 
not  see  him,  retreating  from  the 
door  when  she  had  visitors,  or 
turned  away  when  she  was  out. 
To  her  horror  and  dismay,  several 
days  elapsed  thus  without  a  meet- 
ing. She  felt  that  at  any  moment 
she  might  receive  a  letter  saying 
that  Gervase  had  gone  away,  that 
he  had  left  England,  that  she 
should  see  him  no  more.  She  went 


and  came  to  her  parties,  to  her 
engagements,  at  the  highest  ten- 
sion, terrified  to  see  upon  the  hall- 
table  every  time  she  came  in  the 
note  which  would  pronounce  this 
doom.  Her  little  notes  to  him 
remained  unanswered.  She  was 
told  by  the  servants  that  he  had 
called,  but  had  not  remained  or  left 
any  message.  Madeline's  anxiety 
and  trouble  had  risen  to  fever- 
heat.  He  came  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  last,  but  he  was  scarce- 
ly seated  when  some  wretched 
partner  of  the  night  before  drifted 
in  to  talk  about  Lady  C.'s  ball 
and  the  great  garden-party  at 
Valley  House,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  fete  at  the  Mansion 
House,  while  Gervase  sat  silent, 
taking  no  share  in  the  vain,  excep- 
tionally vain,  talk.  He  departed, 
with  a  hasty  touch  of  her  hand, 
and  a  murmur  of  "  I'll  come 
again,"  when  another  and  another 
stranger  arrived  to  discourse  on 
the  same  enthralling  subjects.  "To- 
night," she  whispered  desperately, 
not  able  to  contain  herself ;  "  to- 
night— I  shall  be  alone  to  night." 
What  did  it  matter  who  heard 
her?  He  nodded,  she  thought, 
though  he  did  not  look  at  her, 
and  went  away,  leaving  her  to  the 
exhilarating  task  of  that  talk  about 
society,  which  is  much  the  same 
whether  your  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  Foreign  Office  or  by  the 
Mansion  House.  The  interval  was 
terrible  to  her  till  all  those  Sunday 
triflers  had  departed.  She  told 
her  father  at  dinner,  fearing  lest 
he  might  think  it  his  duty  to  give 
her  his  company  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  as  he  often  did,  that  she 
expected  Gervase.  "  Oh,"  said 
Mr  Thursley,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows. "  I  have  scarcely  seen  him," 
Madeline  said,  unable  to  contain 
the  turmoil  of  her  feelings,  "for 
a  week." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr  Thursley  again, 
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"the    less    you    see  of  that  mad- 
man the  better,  it  appears  to  me." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  believe, 
papa,"  cried  Madeline,  "  that 
anything  that  has  happened  has 
changed  my  feelings." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,"  said 
Mr  Thursley  ;  "  it  has  changed  his, 
I  am  pretty  sure.  And  if  he  thinks 
he  is  to  hook  on  to  you  now  for  a 
living " 

"You  don't  seem  to  see  that 
you  are  insulting  me  as  well  as 
Gervase,"  she  said  hastily;  then 
added,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  It's  time,  I  think ;  but  never 
mind,"  said  her  father.  "I  can 
allow  for  your  feelings,  Mad  die — 
distracted  by  that  fellow  and  his 
fancies ;  but  mind,  I'll  not  stand 
that,  whatever  he  may  say  now." 

Madeline  made  no  reply. 
Fathers  perhaps  will  never  learn 
to  relinquish  that  kind  of  remark. 
Mr  Thursley  was  as  well  aware 
as  any  one  that  it  was  a  futile 
kind  of  thing  to  say ;  but  he  had 
been  watching  his  daughter  closely, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  that  Ger- 
vase's  conduct  had  shaken  her  trust 
in  him.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps, 
to  throw  in  a  word  to  help  the 
adverse  impression :  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  hinder  the  meeting. 
He  went  out  himself  to  one  of  the 
houses  where  there  was  music  or 
conversation  going  on  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  left  the  coast  free. 

Madeline  went  up-stairs  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  beating  heart. 
She  thought,  like  her  father,  that 
Gervase  had  thrown  off  all  softer 
feelings  in  the  shock  of  family 
downfall  and  overthrow.  What 
so  likely  to  stun  and  paralyse  a 
young  man  with  a  strong  sense  of 
honour,  and  with  that  innate  con- 
viction of  personal  superiority  to 
all  rebuffs  and  slights  of  fortune 
which  an  English  youth's  educa- 
tion gives  !  Poverty  would  not 


have  hurt  him  ;  but  this  mingling 
of  doubt  and  mystery  and  intricate 
confusing  business,  the  perhaps 
undeserved  applauses  of  which  his 
father  had  been  the  object  for  his 
partial  just  dealing,  the  certainly 
undeserved  suspicion  and  blame 
of  which  he  had  himself  been  the 
object  for  completing  that  justice, 
the  sense  of  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  shaken,  and  the  ground  fail- 
ing under  his  feet,  which  such 
revelations  are  apt  to  bring, — all 
these  things  were  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  upset  the 
fine  balance  of  a  mind  more  deli- 
cate than  strong.  It  had  never 
appeared  that  Gervase  was  strong. 
His  fastidiousness,  and  what  had 
appeared,  even  to  Madeline,  over- 
delicacy  in  respect  to  the  business, 
augured  but  little  fortitude  to 
resist  actual  calamity.  She  had 
in  her  own  heart,  with  a  pang 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of 
ignoring,  come  to  much  the  same 
conclusion  as  her  father,  that  Ger- 
vase's  love  had  not  been  robust 
enough  to  withstand  the  change 
of  all  his  other  conditions.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  believe,  nor  did 
Mr  Thursley  believe,  that  any  in- 
terested motive  would  induce  Ger- 
vase to  pretend  a  sentiment  which 
no  longer  existed.  But  she  waited 
with  little  doubt  as  to  what  he 
would  say  to  her  when  he  came, 
with  a  faint  hope  indeed  still  nick- 
ering at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
but  no  expectation  that  she  could 
feel  to  be  reasonable.  He  would 
tell  her,  she  had  little  doubt,  that 
he  was  going  away  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  perhaps  back  to  the  West 
Indies,  perhaps  to  America,  where 
he  had  made  so  many  friends. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  only 
half  dark  :  the  windows  were  all 
open,  the  spacious  room  scarcely 
lighted,  in  a  soft  twilight  fit  for 
the  talk  of  lovers,  not  very  fit, 
Madeline  felt,  for  the  sterner  com- 
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munication  which  she  looked  for. 
She  flitted  about  like  a  ghost  in 
her  white  dress,  hesitating  whether 
she  should  not  light  candles  or 
ring  for  additional  lamps.  She 
was  still  doubting  when  Gervase 
came  up-stairs.  She  could  hear 
him  coming  up,  unaccompanied 
by  any  servant,  and  with  a  quick- 
ened step,  which  made  her  heart 
beat  still  more  quickly.  The 
stillness  of  the  room,  the  faint 
light,  and  her  evident  solitude, 
which  made  her  afraid,  gave  Ger- 
vase courage. 

"  Madeline,  you  are  waiting  for 
me  1 "  he  said. 

"Surely,  Gervase  —  I  hoped — 
that  you  were  sure  to  come." 

"  You  might  have  known  I 
would  come."  He  made  her  sit  in 
the  chair  where  he  had  throned 
her  so  often,  and  drew  a  lower  one 
to  her  feet.  "  Thank  heaven  that 
at  last  I  have  you  to  myself  !  And 
thank  heaven  it  is  all  over  and 
done  with,  this  horrible  business 
that  has  stood  between  us  ! " 

"  It  has  stood  between  us,  Ger- 
vase." 

"  Horribly !  but  now  I  feel 
again  my  own  man, — every  penny 
is  paid." 

"And  you  have  nothing,  Ger- 
vase." 

"I  have  the  house — which  of 
course  I  must  sell,  and  all  that  is 
in  it.  That  will  leave  me  a  few 
thousands  better  than  nothing. 
Madeline,  what  will  your  father 
say  1  I  do  not  ask — perhaps  I 
ought — what  do  you  say  ? " 

"Gervase — I  thought  you  had 
ceased  to  mind  what  I  thought." 

"  Ceased  to  mind !  I  never 
minded  so  much.  If  I  wanted 
you  before,  Maddie,  I  want  you 
ten  thousand  times  more  now. 
Don't  you  understand,  how  the 
worst  of  it  all  was,  that  this  abom- 
inable business  absorbed  me,  en- 
thralled me,  so  that  I  could  think 


of  nothing  else.  Now  it  is  over, 
for  ever  and  ever,  thank  God. 
Ceased  to  mind !  You  never 
thought  that." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  little  press- 
ure, a  mute  apology,  and  all  the 
heavy  clouds  that  had  been  veil- 
ing her  horizon  flew  away  like 
mists  before  the  winds. 

"But,"  he  said,  pillowing  his 
cheek  upon  that  soft  hand,  leaning 
upon  her  with  a  sense  of  inde- 
scribable rest  and  consolation, — 
"your  father 3  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  how  are  we  to  manage  1  I  see 
all  the  difficulties.  I  grudge  you 
to  a  poor  man  as  much  as  he  does 
— but  I  cannot  give  you  up,  Mad- 
eline." 

"Nobody  asked  you,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile.  Madeline  felt  that 
she  would  break  down  altogether 
if  she  did  not  keep  up  the  lighter 
tone. 

"And  what  will  he  say  to  a 
man  who  has  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  house  in  Harley  Street  1" 
Gervase  said.  "  What  am  I  to 
say  to  him?  What  am  I  to 
do?" 

"That  is  the  first  question," 
she  said.  "  What  are  you  to  do  ? 
The  house  in  Harley  Street  means 
— something." 

"  I  can't  let  it  out  in  lodgings, 
can  I,  Madeline? — or  take  board- 
ers :  or  set  up  a  school — though 
many  men  do  that." 

"  Do  you  ever  think — they  say 
you  proved  yourself  so  good  a  man 
of  business,"  said  Madeline,  with 
hesitation, —  "do  you  ever  think, 
Gervase,  of  putting  the  money — 
into " 

"  Business  !  I  loathe  it  more 
than  ever,"  he  cried.  "I  hate 
the  very  name  !  " 

Madeline  gave  vent  to  a  gentle 
sigh.  "  My  father  would  be  more 
pleased  with  that  than  anything," 
she  said.  "Everything,  I  think, 
might  have  been  smoothed  away. 
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He   thinks   you  did    so    well — in 
the  West  Indies,  Gervase." 

"Did  I  do  well?  fighting 
against  chicanery,  dishonesty, 
fraudulent  delays,  fictitious  ex- 
cuses, everything  that  is  most  ab- 
horrent to  an  honest  man  :  they 
think  it  all  fair,  that  is  the  worst 
of  it.  If  they  can  disgust  and 
sicken  you,  and  make  you  think 
that  no  rights  are  worth  that 
struggle,  then  they  rejoice.  That 
is  their  object  all  the  time.  A 
hundred  times  I  was  on  the  eve- 
of  throwing  up  the  whole  business, 
crying,  Perish  your  filthy  money  ! 
and  flying  to  you  to  save  me  from 
cynicism  and  misanthropy  and 
scorn  of  every  kind." 

"But  you  did  not  fly.  You 
stood  fast  and  conquered,  Ger- 
vase." 

"  A  poor  victory,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "  and  one  only  be- 
cause they  roused  the  worst  part 
of  my  nature.  I  don't  know  what 
I  might  develop  into  were  I  to 
carry  on  that  cursed  battle." 

"  Gervase ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest. 
It  isn't  a  blessed  battle,  anyhow. 
It  enlists  all  one's  worst  passions. 
I  began  to  feel  almost  that  it  was 
a  distinction  to  tell  a  bigger  lie, 
and  cheat  worse  than  my  oppo- 
nent, so  long  as  I  got  the  better 
of  him.  If  you  were  not  a  rich 
man's  daughter,  I  think  I  know 
what  I  should  do." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said.. 

"  The  house  would  give  us  so 
much  income,  enough  for  a  back- 
bone, something  to  fall  back  upon, 
pay  our  little  rent,  and  leave  some- 


thing over  for  you  to  pay  your 
milliner's  bill,  Maddie.  Fancy 
the  pleasure  of  paying  for  your 
bonnets  !  and  then  —  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  I  could  not  get 
something  to  do — writing,  keeping 
accounts,  nay,  teaching,  if  neces- 
sary. I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid.  But,  my  love,  you  are  a 
rich  man's  daughter,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  I  have  to  satisfy 
your  father — and  heaven  knows 
how  I  am  to  do  it." 

"  To  satisfy  him — to  a  certain 
point,  Gervase.  He  must  not  be 
unreasonable.  He  has  not  absolute 
power,  any  more  than  any  other 
authority.  I  will  speak  to  him." 

"  Yes,  you  must  speak  to  him ; 
but  in  the  first  place  I  must  speak. 
I  can't  put  it  all  on  you.  He  must 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  He  will 
think,  and  think  rightly,  that  a 
man  who  can't  speak  for  himself 
is  not  worth  much.  And  I  know 
that  he  will  scoff  at  what  I  say. 
He  will  tell  me  to  go  about  my 
business.  What  can  I  do  to  your 
father,  Madeline,  to  bring  him  over 
to  our  side  1 " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  There  is 
only  one  thing  I  know,  Gervase ; 
if  you  were  to  go  with  your  little 
money  into  business — it  does  not 
matter  what " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"  Can  a  man  ever  do  well  what  he 
hates  1  But  I  will  not  say  that. 
I  would  rather  sweep  the  streets. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it, 
for  you,  Madeline " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the 
heavy  foot  of  Mr  Thursley  coming 
up-stairs. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Mr  Thursley  came  heavily  up  certain  intimation  of  the  temper 

the     stair,    with     intention,     not  of  mind,  not  soft  or  yielding,  in 

simply  to  warn  the  lovers  of  his  which   he   was    approaching.       It 

coming,  but  to  send  before  him  a  was  time  that  this  matter  should 
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be  settled  one  way  or  another.  He 
was  not  thinking  sentimentally  of 
what  people  might  call  the  hap- 
piness of  his  daughter — that  is, 
of  letting  her  have  her  own  way 
whatever  might  happen — but,  as 
he  thought,  wisely,  judiciously,  of 
what  was  best  for  her,  —  of  her 
proper  establishment  in  life.  He 
gave  them  warning,  by  his  heavy 
deliberate  approach,  that  he  had 
assumed  this  judicial  position,  and 
both  of  them  understood  by  in- 
stinct that  it  was  so.  They  drew 
a  little  apart  to  prepare  for  him, 
and  felt  that  the  crisis  had  come. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
underlying  all  the  bitter  excite- 
ment of  this  meeting,  and  of  the 
father's  judgment,  there  lay  a  con- 
sciousness in  all  their  minds  that 
no  judgment  could  settle  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  after  the  most  seri- 
ous decision  that  could  be  made  by 
the  natural  authority,  there  was 
yet  another  veto  more  important, 
in  the  will  of  the  person  chiefly 
concerned. 

Mr  Thursley,  however,  did  every- 
thing that  was  most  adapted  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  with  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
and  decisive  judgment.  He  put 
himself  into  a  great  chair,  which 
he  drew  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  facing  them.  He  rung  for 
another  lamp,  which  changed  the 
twilight  of  the  large  room  into  a 
circle  of  full  light  round  the  group  : 
and  having  made  these  prepara- 
tions, he  bade  Gervase  speak. 
"  We  have  all  been  going  on  in  a 
sort  of  happy-go-lucky  way,"  he 
said  j  "  but  this  can't  last  any 
longer.  It  will  be  better  for  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  intend,  and 
where  this  is  to  lead  to.  For  Ma- 
deline's sake,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  interfere." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  sir,  of  the  op- 
portunity," Gervase  said  ;  and  he 
made  his  statement,  as  he  had  al- 


ready made  it  to  Madeline,  Mr 
Thursley  listening  without  inter- 
rupting by  a  word  the  concise  re- 
port. When  the  young  man  had 
ended,  there  was  a  brief  pause. 

"  What  you  have  to  tell  me," 
said  Mr  Thursley  at  length,  "  is 
that  you  want  to  marry  my 
daughter,  a  girl  accustomed  to 
every  luxury ;  but  that  having 
wasted  every  penny  you  had, 
against  my  advice,  in  a  quixotic 
and  quite  unnecessary  act,  you 
have  now  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing " 

"  Except  the  house  and  its  con- 
tents, which  means " 

"  Three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
at  the  outside  —  perhaps  not  so 
much,  making  a  forced  sale,  as  you 
will  have  to  do.  Is  Madeline  to 
live  and  have  a  proper  mainten- 
ance provided  for  her  on  the  in- 
terest, say,  of  four  thousand 
pounds  1 " 

"  I  am  in  your  hands,  sir,"  said 
Gervase.  "  No  such  danger  as 
this  seemed  possible  at  the  time 
when  we  first  loved  each  other. 
Had  I  been  a  poor  man  then,  I 
should  not  have  presumed  to  ask 
Madeline  to  share  my  fate.  Things 
have  gone  against  me,  without  any 

fault  of  mine,  and  now "  He 

made  a  momentary  pause.  Made- 
line, leaning  forward,  put  her  hand 
upon  his.  He  clasped  it  tight,  and 
continued,  in  a  more  vigorous  voice : 
"  The  only  thing  that  has  not 
changed  is  our  love  for  each  other, 
— and  nothing  can  change  that." 

There  are  few  things  more  irri- 
tating than  those  signs  of  mutual 
agreement  between  two  who  are 
on  the  other  side  from  that  occu- 
pied by  the  judicial  authority. 
Mr  Thursley  was  warmly  moved 
by  this  irritation  and  annoyance. 
He  was  left  alone  in  his  dignity, 
while  these  two  conspired  against 
him.  He  said,  with  an  accent 
of  contempt,  made  acrid  by  his 
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daughter's  mute  adhesion  to  the 
foe,  "  Without  any  fault  of 
yours  !  —  entirely  by  your  fault, 
I  should  say  ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  you  deserted  your  father ; 
and  in  the  second,  because  you 
refused  to  take  my  advice, — be- 
cause your  sense  of  honour,  for- 
sooth— and  honesty  I  think  you 
called  it  —  was  more  keen  than 
mine.  Honour,  to  my  thinking," 
said  Mr  Thursley,  with  lowering 
brows,  "should  keep  a  man  even 
from  contemplating  the  idea  of 
living  on  his  wife's  money,  having 
none  of  his  own." 

Hot  words  were  on  Gervase's 
lips,  but  Madeline  gave  a  hasty 
pressure  to  his  hand,  and  he  made 
no  reply. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  appeal  to 
your  good  feeling.  Are  these 
words  to  be  said  to  us,  in  the 
position  we  are  in  ? " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  us '  ? 
I  am  speaking  to  Gervase  Burton, 
who  wants  to  marry  you,  a  girl 
with  a  large  fortune,  having 
nothing." 

Once  more  Madeline  kept  him 
silent  by  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 
"We  both  recognise,"  she  said, 
"that  the  position  is  a  difficult 
one.  I  can  speak  better  than 
Gervase,  for  what  can  he  be  but 
angry  when  you  taunt  him  in  that 
ungenerous  way  ?  Papa,  whatever 
you  say,  you  are  our  best  friend. 
We  are  not  such  fools  as  to  think 
you  are  really  against  us.  It  is 
you  we  must  turn  to  for  advice. 
He  has  nothing;  and  I  have, 
thanks  to  you,  a  large  fortune. 
We  see  all  the  difficulties — what 
are  we  to  do  ? " 

Her  father  stared  at  her  for  a 
moment  blankly,  then  he  burst 
into  a  laugh.  "This  is  turning 
the  tables  with  a  vengeance,"  he 
said.  "  /  advise  you !  When  it 
is  I  that  am  the  offended  party." 

"Surely  Madeline  is  right,  sir," 


said  Gervase ;  "  you  are  her  father, 
and  my  friend,  since  ever  I  re- 
member anything.  If  I  were  in 
any  difficulty,  unconnected  with 
her,  to  whom  should  I  go  for 
advice  but  to  you?" 

"  By — George  !  "  cried  the  be- 
wildered father,  "you  came  to 
me  for  advice  once,  or  at  least 
I  thrust  my  advice  upon  you,  and 
a  great  deal  of  attention  you  paid 
to  it !  Had  you  taken  my  advice 
then,  you  would  have  been  in  a 
better  position  now." 

"Papa,  you  know  the  trouble 
he  was  in  then,  half  mad  with 
all  the  strangeness  of  misfortune. 
Gervase,  let  me  speak !  There  is 
advice  that  is  impossible;  if  you 
tell  us  to  separate,  to  give  each 
other  up — I  speak  for  myself — 
that  is  impossible.  Advise  us  how 
we  are  to  live,  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
I  will  never  believe,"  cried  Made- 
line, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  keep- 
ing back  her  lover  with  the  press- 
ure of  her  imperative  hand,  "  that 
you  are  not  our  best  and  only 
friend.  Tell  us  how  to  do  it,  and 
not  merely  that  we  are  not  to  do 
it ;  any  stranger  could  do  that. 
But  you  are  our  best  and  only 
friend " 

This  is  not  the  usual  kind  of 
appeal  to  an  obdurate  father ;  but 
obdurate  fathers  are  not  consistent 
perhaps  with  daughters  who  have 
counted  all  the  costs,  and  in  the 
last  resort  are  aware  that  they 
themselves  are  free  agents,  not 
bound  more  than  reason  and  affec- 
tion dictate.  Mr  Thursley  made 
still  a  faint  attempt  to  brave  it  out, 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  centuries 
past,  to  denounce  the  youth  and 
threaten  the  girl ;  but  it  was  only 
a  faint  attempt.  The  look  which 
Madeline  fixed  upon  him,  regret- 
ful not  for  herself  but  for  him, 
grieved  by  the  violence  which,  her 
serious  eyes  said,  diminished  her 
respect  for  her  father,  without 
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disturbing  her  resolution,  was  too 
much  for  Mr  Thursley.  And  he 
knew  very  well,  to  begin  with, 
that  some  mode  of  arranging 
matters  must  be  found  ;  that  no 
violence  on  his  part  could  induce 
his  daughter  to  abandon  her  pur- 
pose, which  takes  the  heart  out  of 
resistance.  He  came  at  last  to 
the  terms,  which  he  had  vaguely 
settled  in  his  own  mind  from  the 
beginning,  which  were  that  Gervase 
should  enter  his  own  office,  and 
work  there,  abandoning  all  his 
follies,  and  betaking  himself  to  a 
business  life.  This  was  his  ulti- 
matum. "It  is  of  no  use  telling 
me,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  no 
turn  for  business,  for  nobody  could 
have  managed  better  with  that 
West  Indian  affair;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  my  boy,  there  is  no 
character  in  the  world  more  hon- 
ourable than  that  of  an  English 
merchant  —  whatever  false  ideas 
you  may  have  got  into  your 
head." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Gervase,"  said 
Madeline  in  a  whisper,  with  once 
more  a  pressure  of  his  hand. 

"I  will  make  one  concession," 
said  the  triumphant  father,  now 
feeling  that  the  positions  were 
reversed,  and  that  he  had  attained 
his  fit  supremacy.  "  If  you  should 
find  yourself  in  a  position  to  settle 
£10,000  on  Madeline,  I  will  with- 
draw my  opposition;  if  not,  the 
office  and  a  wife,  or  your  freedom 
without  her.  That's  my  last  word 
— and  I  don't  think  one  father  in 
a  hundred  would  say  as  much.  It 
is  to  take  or  to  leave." 

Gervase  went  home  to  his  empty 
echoing  house  with  the  subdued 
sensations  of  a  struggle  past~  It 
was  past,  and  his  fate  decided — a 
thing  in  which  there  is  always 
a  certain  solace  after  a  conflict. 
No  need  to  enter  into  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  argument  again ; 
no  need  for  any  more  pros  and 


cons.  To  take  or  to  leave.  To 
have  Madeline  with  her  father's 
consent,  and  without  any  painful 
breach  of  the  enthralling  customs 
and  traditions  of  life,  or  to  drag 
her  through  all  the  harassing  con- 
tradictions and  trials  of  rebellion — 
to  fret  her  mind  with  opposition  to 
all  the  rules  of  established  life. 
Gervase  concluded  with  himself 
that  it  was  now  his  certain  duty  to 
give  up  all  those,  perhaps  fantas- 
tical, objections — that  reluctance 
and  rebellion  which  had  already 
cost  him  so  much.  It  was  no 
longer  even  possible  to  fight.  He 
had  renounced  that  tenor  of  life 
which  ought  to  have  been  second 
nature  to  a  merchant's  son — almost 
arrogantly,  imperatively,  hearing 
no  reason  when  his  father  had 
suggested  it;  now  he  could  not 
even  struggle  against  a  necessity 
which  involved  Madeline  as  well 
as  himself.  The  house  sounded 
very  empty  as  he  came  into  it. 
There  was  an  echo  through  and 
through  it  of  the  clanging  of  the 
door.  He  went  into  the  library,  in 
which  he  had  held  that  last  con- 
ference with  his  father,  and  sat 
down,  sadly  thinking  of  all  that 
had  come  and  gone.  Had  he 
yielded  then,  how  different  all 
might  have  been ! — the  house  of 
Burton  still  intact ;  the  old  tradi- 
tions unbroken ;  his  father  a  man 
prosperous  and  respected ;  himself 
independent  of  all  such  remark  as 
that  which  would  now,  he  was 
painfully  aware,  be  made  every- 
where. A  man  with  nothing 
marrying  a  girl  with  a  large  for- 
tune. "When  the  wealth  is  on  the 
other  side  there  are  no  such  re- 
marks. But  the  moment  that  the 
woman  has  wealth,  interest  and 
not  love  is  supposed  to  be  the 
motive  on  the  man's  side.  How 
unjust,  how  miserable,  how  hor- 
rible !  But  however  his  -heart 
might  rebel  against  this  cruel 
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judgment,  it  would  be  made,  he 
knew,  and  he  would  have  to 
bear  it. 

If  he  had  only  done  this  thing 
which  he  must  now  do  —  from 
which  there  was  no  escape — a  year 
ago!  —  if  he  had  but  consented, 
and  pleased  his  father  and  satisfied 
those  calls  of  nature  and  birth 
which,  after  all,  it  would  appear 
no  man  could  escape  !  His  own 
father  was  more  to  him  than  Ma- 
deline's, though  Madeline  was  more 
than  all  the  world.  Had  he  but 
insisted  more  strongly,  been  more 
urgent,  commanded  even  !  Ger- 
vase  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  thought.  But  he  knew, 
at  the  same  time,  that  however 
much  his  father  had  commanded, 
he  would  not  have  obeyed.  He 
would  have  had  no  faith  in  these 
paternal  commands.  He  would 
have  been  sure,  as  Madeline  had 
been,  that  in  the  end  his  own  will 
would  carry  the  day.  As  Made- 
line had  been  :  yet  Madeline  had 
not  stood  out  against  this  compro- 
mise ;  even  her  sympathy  had  de- 
serted him  at  the  last.  It  was 
by  her  ordinance,  as  well  as  her 
father's,  that  his  will  was  to  be 
subjugated — at  the  last. 

Gervase  had  many  renewed  im- 
pulses of  rebellion  as  he  waked  and 
watched  during  that  long  night. 
He  was  tempted  to  go  away  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  disappear 
into  the  darkness,  and  leave  them 
— to  repent,  perhaps,  of  their  at- 
tempted coercion.  He  had  mo- 
ments of  resolution  to  withstand 
all  compromise,  to  refuse  the  ex- 
pedient held  out  to  him,  to  main- 
tain his  own  way — followed  by 
sinkings  of  heart  and  courage,  by 
questionings  with  himself  who  was 
he  that  self-sacrifice  should  be  de- 
manded from  every  one  but  him  ? 
Self-sacrifice  for  Madeline — that 
was  a  very  different  thing,  after 
all,  from  yielding  up  his  own  en- 
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lightened  will  to  the  obstinate  in- 
sistence of  his  father — or  of  her 
father.  A  man  may  stand  against 
every  other  claim  upon  him,  but 
to  prefer  his  own  will  to  the 
woman  he  loves — to  sacrifice  her 
rather  than  do  something  he  did 
not  like — was  very  different.  For 
her  he  had  vowed  to  do  everything 
that  man  could  do — to  die  for  her, 
to  live  for  her,  to  think  of  nothing 
in  comparison  with  her  happiness. 
And  this  that  was  required  of  him 
was  clearly  for  her  happiness.  If 
to  release  her  from  himself  would 
make  her  happy,  then  it  would  be 
time  for  him  to  disappear,  to  go 


away, 


and  leave  no  trace,  as  his 


father  had  done ;  but  that  would 
make  her  miserable.  It  was  Made- 
line that  had  to  be  considered,  not 
himself  or  his  pride,  or  his  prefer- 
ence of  one  kind  of  work  to  another. 
The  young  man  walked  about  the 
lonely  library  half  the  night  fight- 
ing with  himself.  He  had  refused 
his  father  there  —  the  father  of 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  how  to 
think,  whether  to  pity  or  to  blame, 
whether  to  approve  or  censure  ;  but 
who  had  now  passed  away  from 
his  horizon,  leaving  nothing  but 
Madeline, — no  other  influence,  no 
other  hope.  Madeline  was  all  he 
had  in  the  world — no  family,  no 
sympathy,  no  home  but  her.  What 
could  the  answer  be  when  the 
question  was  to  sacrifice  her — or 
himself  1 

Next  morning  he  saw  her,  very 
sweet  and  anxious,  wistfully  inter- 
rogating his  looks.  "  Nothing 
will  make  you  like  it,  Gervase  ? " 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  nothing.  It  is 
hateful  always.  I  cannot  change 
in  my  conviction ;  but  I  will  do  it, 
and  make  the  best  of  it — for  you, 
Madeline."  She  asked  him  again 
before  he  left  her,  after  they 
had  talked  and  talked  for  hours. 
"  Don't  you  think,  as  you  get  used 
to  it,  you  will  like  it  better,  Ger- 
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vase?"  "I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  do  anything  but  hate  it ;  but 
never  mind.  I  shall  grumble  at 
nothing  when  I  have  you."  She 
looked  after  him  with  a  curious 
light  in  her  eyes  as  he  went  away. 
She  was  thinking  very  likely  what 
she  would  do  were  she  in  his  place. 
How  little  she  would  mind  !  how 
she  would  conquer  any  antipathy 
she  had  and  put  it  under  her  feet, 
and  scorn  to  confess  it !  Women 
have  such  sentiments  often,  think- 
ing how  differently  they  would 
conduct  themselves  were  they  men. 
But  then  the  things  that  are  re- 


quired of  men  are  not  often  re- 
quired of  women.  And  Madeline 
reminded  herself  that  she  had 
no  antipathy  to  overcome.  She 
watched  him,  herself  hidden  among 
the  curtains,  as  he  went  along  the 
street,  without  any  of  the  old 
spring  and  elasticity  in  his  step. 
Poor  Gervase  !  he  had  never  known 
any  trouble  till  now ;  but  now  it 
had  come  in  a  flood,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  he  was  broken  down.  He 
was  not  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
men  by  nature ;  but  he  was  Ger- 
vase, which  said  all — and  there 
was  no  other  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Next  day  Gervase  received  a 
communication  from  his  bankers 
which  filled  him  with  the  wildest 
amazement.  This  letter  alarmed 
him  when  he  saw  it  first.  He 
thought  that  something  had  gone 
wrong — something  new  and  unfore- 
seen. When  troubles  come  unex- 
pectedly, overwhelming  a  man,  his 
imagination  gets  demoralised,  and 
expects  nothing  but  further  trouble 
— every  footstep  heard  on  the  road 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  bearer  of  ill 
news.  And  when  Gervase  saw  the 
well-known  initials  of  this  firm 
upon  the  envelope,  his  heart  failed 
him.  There  must  be  some  new  call, 
he  thought  —  some  unthought  -  of 
creditor  must  have  turned  up.  Or 
he  must  have  miscalculated  his 
little  balance.  Something  must 
be  wrong.  He  opened  the  letter 
slowly,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
And  the  first  reading  of  it  con- 
veyed no  meaning  to  his  confused 
mind.  Ten  thousand  pounds ! 
What  was  this  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  A  faint  but  incredible 
ray  of  light  came  into  his  mind 
at  the  second  reading.  He  did 
not  believe  it.  It  was  some  trick 
of  fancy,  some  delusion  of  his  per- 


turbed spirit,  some  practical  joke 
at  the  best.  Again :  he  rubbed 
his  eyes,  which  smarted  with  want 
of  sleep.  Ten  thousand  pounds  ! 
It  had  got  upon  his  brain,  he 
thought ;  it  was  the  scornful  al- 
ternative Mr  Thursley  had  flung 
at  him,  the  concession  that  was 
an  impossibility.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  to  settle  upon  Madeline. 
Ten  thousand — angels  to  deliver 
him  from  a  life  he  hated.  Was  he 
going  mad?  Had  it  all  at  last 
been  too  much  for  his  brain  ? 

He  took  up  Messrs  Liphook, 
Liss,  &  Co.'s  letter,  and  read  it 
over  aloud : — 

"  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  has 
this  day  been  paid  into  your 
account." 

The  words  spoken  audibly, 
though  it  was  only  by  his  own 
voice,  aroused  Gervase  at  last 
from  his  dazed  and  stupefied  state. 
Was  it  true  ?  It  must  be  true ! 
He  rose  up  to  his  feet,  to  his 
full  height,  stretching  his  throat, 
throwing  back  his  head  to  get 
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breath,  stifled  by  the  wonder,  the 
almost  terror,  the  shock  of  this 
new  thing.  The  very  sum  that 
had  been  named — the  money  that 
was  to  deliver  him,  to  give  him 
the  desire  of  his  eyes,  to  free  him, 
to  be  his  salvation.  He  had  been 
sitting  in  the  library  in  the  de- 
serted house,  very  gloomy,  look- 
ing about  the  bookcases,  thinking 
of  the  advertisements  that  would 
describe  this  "  library  of  a  gentle- 
man," about  to  be  given  to  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  Some  of  the 
books  were  dear  to  him  ;  the  whole 
place  had  upon  him  that  strong 
hold  of  the  familiar,  the  always 
known,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
divest  of  its  power.  There  was 
not  much  to  admire  in  the  heavy 
bookcases,  the  solid  furniture,  nor 
even  in  the  bulk  of  the  somewhat 
commonplace  collection  of  books 
no  gentleman's  library  could  be 
without.  But  he  had  known  it 
all  his  life;  and  the  thought  of 
the  auctioneer,  and  all  the  vulgar 
tumult  of  the  sale,  was  painful  to 
him.  He  had  been  wondering  if 
the  money  it  would  bring  would 
be  worth  thinking  of  in  the  col- 
lapse of  everything.  But  these 
thoughts  all  disappeared  from  his 
mind  in  a  moment.  For  a  little 
while  after  the  extraordinary  truth 
was  fully  apprehended  he  felt  cap- 
able of  thinking  of  nothing  else. 
Ten  thousand  pounds !  It  is  a 
sensation  which  comes  to  but  few 
people  in  the  world  to  receive 
such  a  sum  unexpectedly,  and  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  like  life  to  the 
dead.  Most  people  who  get  those 
windfalls  have  plenty  of  money 
already,  and  know  all  about  them 
and  are  not  excited.  Ten  thousand 
is  not  much  when  you  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  are  (natur- 
ally, having  so  much  to  begin  with) 
in  the  way  of  legacies  and  happy 
accidents  of  all  kinds.  But  when 
you  have  nothing,  that  which  in 


other  circumstances  would  be  but 
a  pleasing  surprise  is  apt  to  shake 
you  to  the  depths  of  your  being, 
and  feel  like  a  visible  interposi- 
tion from  above.  Gervase  was  so 
stunned,  so  overwhelmed,  so  up- 
lifted, that  for  a  time  the  mere 
fact  was  as  much  as  he  could 
grasp.  And  he  had  seized  his  hat 
and  rushed  out  to  tell  Madeline  of 
his  wonderful  miraculous  good  for- 
tune, before  it  occurred  to  him  to 
ask  himself  from  whom  could  this 
windfall  come  1 

The  thought  came  upon  him 
when  he  was  half-way  down  the 
street  on  his  way  to  his  love. 
Who  in  all  the  world  could  have 
sent  him  ten  thousand  pounds  ? 
Few  people  are  able  to  bestow 
such  a  present,  still  fewer  have 
the  least  inclination  to  do  so. 
The  wonder  in  Gervase's  mind 
was  but  momentary.  It  was  an- 
swered as  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
by  an  instinctive  unquestioning 
certainty  of  reply.  And  suddenly, 
instead  of  walking  on  as  he  had 
been  doing,  his  rapid  steps  grew 
slow,  his  countenance  flushed  with 
sudden  enlightenment,  and  then 
grew  pale.  "  My  father  !  " — he  al- 
most stopped  short  altogether,  al- 
most turned  back.  Who  but  his 
father  could  send  him  such  a 
present  ?  Who  but  he  had  in- 
terest enough  in  Gervase  to  come 
to  his  aid  anonymously,  silently  1 
"  My  father  :  "  he  repeated  it  to 
himself.  The  first  time  it  had 
been  the  cry  of  a  sudden  dis- 
covery, full  of  pleasure,  an  im- 
pulse too  quick  for  thought.  But 
the  second  had  a  tone  in  it  of  des- 
pair. A  discovery  of  another  kind 
came  with  the  second  thought. 
Nothing  kept  back  !  that  had  been 
his  father's  glory  and  distinction. 
Was  it  thus  for  ever  proved  to  be 
untrue  ? 

He  went  into  Madeline's  pres- 
ence with  almost  reluctant  steps, 
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his  joy  over.  He  did  not  perceive 
what  eyes  less  preoccupied  must 
have  done,  that  she  was  full  of  ex- 
pectation, waiting  for  him  with  a 
visible  anxiety  and  suspense,  eager 
to  hear  something.  He  never  even 
remarked  this  curious  expectation 
in  her,  he  was  altogether  absorbed 
in  his  own  sensations.  "  What  is 
it,  Gervase  1 "  she  said,  her  breath 
coming  quick,  two  spots  of  red 
upon  her  cheeks  \  but  why  she 
should  show  any  excitement  he 
did  not  even  ask  himself.  "  The 
most  extraordinary  thing  has  hap- 
pened," he  said. 

"  What  has  happened  1  I  saw 
at  once  in  your  face  there  was 
something.  What  is  it  ?  your 
father— 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  my 
father,"  he  said,  with  a  heavy 
long  breath.  "  Madeline,  ten 
thousand  pounds — the  very  sum 
your  father  said — has  been  paid 
into  the  bank  for  me.  I  was  wild 
with  delight  for  a  moment." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Ger- 
vase !  Then  you  are  freed  ! — it  is 
not  a  question  any  longer  between 
me  and  the  life  you  hate.  Thank 
heaven,  you  are  free  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  free.  I 
am  no  longer  called  upon  to  make 
any  sacrifice — if  I  can  make  up  my 
mind  to  accept." 

"To  accept —Gervase!" 

"Madeline,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  nothing  is  so  simple  as  it 
appears.  There's  complications  in 
everything.  At  first,  I  confess, 
I  was  overjoyed.  It  is  miserable 
of  me  to  grudge  any  sacrifice  for 
you.  You  are  worth  far  more 
than  the  giving  up  of  my  wretched 
instincts.  Still,  dear,  I  was  glad, 
I  must  say.  But  then  comes  the 
thought — So  far  as  I  can  see,  this 
could  come  only  from  my  father." 

"Well,  Gervase?" 

"  And  my  father  was  honoured 
and  praised  for  keeping  back  noth- 


ing. They  gave  him  his  house — 
the  house  my  only  property — to 
show  their  sense  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  kept  back  nothing.  Don't 
you  see  the  irony  of  it  1  He  must 
have  kept  back  —  who  can  tell 
what  ?  —  when  he  has  enough  to 
send  me  this.  Oh,  Madeline,  it 
makes  my  heart  sick  !  " 

Madeline's  countenance  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  had  he  had  eyes 
to  see  it.  She  grew  very  red,  her 
eyes  filled :  an  air  of  impatient 
vexation,  almost  beyond  her  con- 
trol, came  into  her  face.  But 
Gervase  noted  nothing,  being  fully 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts. 

"  I  ask  myself,  can  I  use  this 
money  which  has  been  subtracted 
from  cooked  accounts — which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  its  first 
honest  purpose  of  paying  his  cred- 
itors— which  is  false  money,  dis- 
honest money  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
Madeline,  my  darling,  have  pity 
on  me  —  don't  think  me  a  fool. 
My  father,  whom  I  always  trusted 
— whom  I  thought  an  honourable 
man — 

"You  have  no  right,"  said  Ma- 
deline, in  a  voice  which  was  low  and 
trembling,  "  to  say  that  he  is  not 
an  honourable  man." 

"If  he  has  sent  me  this — and 
who  else  could  have  sent  it  1 — how 
can  I  ever  believe  in  him  more? 
He  paid  his  creditors  only  15s.  in 
the  pound,  and  got  credit  for  hav- 
ing kept  back  nothing — while  all 
the  while How,"  cried  Ger- 
vase, walking  about  the  room  with 
hasty  steps,  "  how  can  I  use  money 
— that  has  been  so  procured  ?" 

Two  hasty  tears  fell  from  Ma- 
deline's eyes.  "  Oh,  this  is  too 
much,"  she  said  to  herself  quickly 
— but  Gervase  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  his  own  emotions  to  ob- 
serve hers,  and  she  dried  the  tears 
with  a  hurried  hand. 

"  Gervase,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
which  was  not  without  slight 
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traces  of  exasperation,  "  you  have 
at  least  paid  all  your  father's  debts 
—in  full." 

"  Thank  heaven  ! "  he  said. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  he 
has  not  heard  of  that,  and — and 
pays  you  back  like  this  ?  Much 
more  likely  than  that  he  knew  you 
had  special  occasion  for  the  money. 
How  should  he  know  ?  But  he 
would  hear  you  had  paid  his 
debts,  and  he  gives  it  you. back." 

Gervase  shook  his  head.  "  I 
would  give  it  all,"  he  cried,  "  ten 
times  told,  to  make  sure  that  he 
did  not  wilfully,  consciously,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  creditors, 
keep  this  back." 

"  At  the  worst,"  she  said,  evi- 
dently compelling  herself  to  pa- 
tience, "  they  are  all  paid ;  there 
is  nobody  to  whom  it  is  due." 

"  No  one  that  I  know  of ;  but, 
Madeline " 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  almost  wildly, 
"  don't  bring  up  any  more  objec- 
tions, Gervase  !  If  it  is  your 
father's,  it  is  only  right  that  he 
should  provide  for  you.  You  have 
paid  everything  for  him.  You 
have  no  right  to  refuse  him,  or 
to  make  a  fuss  about  the  money. 
Don't  say  any  more  !  or  it  is  I 
who  will  go  out  of  my  senses,"  she 
cried,  suddenly  bursting  into  an 
almost  hysterical  flood  of  tears, 
which  she  had  no  power  to  restrain. 

This  brought  Gervase  to  his 
senses.  He  was — oh,  so  tender  of 
her  weakness,  of  the  excited  nerves 
of  which  she  had  lost  control,  and 
the  evident  long  tension  of  her  feel- 
ings, which  had  broken  at  last. 
He  took  her  into  his  arms  and 
soothed  her,  calling  her  by  every 
tender  name  he  could  think  of. 
"  What  a  brute  I  am — to  torment 
you  with  all  my  whims  and 
scruples  !  All  you  say  is  like  gos- 
pel, Madeline.  I  know,  I  know 
it  is  all  true.  I  don't  know  what 
I  deserve  for  troubling  you  with 


these  idiotic  fancies  of  mine.  I 
know  I  ought  to  be  too  thankful 
that  everything  is  thus  made 
possible  for  us.  And  so  I  shall  be 
when  I  have  time  to  think.  It  is 
only  the  first  shock,  the  conviction 
that  my  father " 

"Gervase,"  she  said,  "don't  let 
any  one  but  me  hear  you  speak  of 
him  as  you  have  done.  He  is  your 
father.  And  how  can  you  tell 
whether  he  is  to  blame  ?  By  you 
at  least  he  should  never  be  made 
to  appear  so.  I  feel  sure — that  he 
is  not  to  blame." 

"If  you  think  so,  I  will  think 
so  too,"  he  cried  fervently.  And 
he  did  his  best  to  keep  his  word. 
He  kept  it  at  least  in  her  presence, 
while  her  faith  influenced  him.  If 
his  heart  sank  when  he  was  alone, 
nobody  was  the  wiser.  And,  in- 
deed, from  this  moment  the  pace 
of  events  was  so  much  accelerated 
that  Gervase  had  much  less  time 
to  think.  Mr  Thursley  received 
the  news  of  his  sudden  accession 
of  wealth  with  a  long  whistle,  in 
which  was  surprise,  yet  something 
else  besides  surprise.  "  I  thought 
as  much,"  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  ;  but  what  he  thought  he  did 
not  explain.  He  went  chuckling 
about  the  house  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  uttering  now  and  then 
a  broken  exclamation  in  which 
there  was  something  about  an  old 
fox.  Gervase  was  wise  enough  to 
ask  no  explanations.  He  felt  in 
his  heart  that  Mr  Thursley  thought 
as  he  did,  but  was  not  wounded  as 
he  was  by  the  thought :  and  the 
young  man  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  thanked  heaven  that  he 
was  freed  for  ever  from  those 
methods  and  tenets,  which  made 
it  not  entirely  blamable  in  a  man 
to  hold  back  something  that  was 
not  his,  and  make  meet  provision  for 
his  own  necessities,  while  preserv- 
ing the  semblance  of  perfect  honour 
to  others.  He  himself  had  to  keep 
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silence,  or  to  consent  to  be  con- 
sidered ultra  -  fantastical  even  by 
the  woman  he  loved.  He  yielded 
to  fate,  not  willingly,  with  a  sense 
of  repugnance,  and  resistance 
which  would  have  seemed  extra- 


ordinary, unjustifiable  almost  to 
all  reasonable  people.  Perhaps  it 
was  no  great  shadow  among  all  the 
brightness  that  now  surrounded 
him,  but  still  he  felt  it  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER    X. 


The  marriage  followed  with 
little  delay,  and  Mr  Thursley's 
settlements  on  his  daughter  were 
not  illiberal.  Gervase  paid  but 
little  attention  to  these  business 
preliminaries,  except  to  settle  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  so  oppor- 
tunely but  so  unsatisfactorily  be- 
stowed upon  him,  upon  Madeline ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
house  sold  well,  and  brought  him 
enough  for  his  merely  personal 
needs,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  relief 
to  his  mind  that  the  equivocal  ten 
thousand  did  not,  so  to  speak,  soil 
his  own  fingers  at  all,  but  went 
at  once  to  Madeline — which  was 
a  fantastical  consolation,  since, 
of  course,  their  produce  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  income  upon 
which  the  young  pair  had  to  live. 
They  set  themselves  up  in  a  pretty 
old-fashioned  house,  happily  dis- 
covered in  a  ramble,  and  bearing 
a  dilapidated  aspect  which  de- 
lighted both.  They  made  of  it  a 
paradise,  according  to  their  en- 
lightened notions,  too  enlightened 
to  be  altogether  in  bondage  to 
Liberty  and  Burnet,  yet  using 
these  pioneers  of  art  judiciously, 
and  finding  a  great  deal  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  old  furniture 
shops  through  which  they  made 
many  raids,  scorning  the  recog- 
nised artists  in  that  particular, 
the  Gillows,  and  the  Jacksons  and 
Grahams,  as  is  the  manner  of 
their  kind.  Even  Gervase,  it 
must  be  allowed,  got  a  great  deal 
of  entertainment  out  of  the  fur- 
nishing, notwithstanding  the  va- 


rious cares  which  lay  upon  his 
heart. 

He  had  made  all  possible  in- 
quiries, it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
at  once  at  the  bank  to  endeavour 
to  trace  the  money — but  in  vain ; 
and  he  had  set  on  foot  all  the 
researches  that  were  practicable 
to  find  some  trace  of  his  father. 
But  it  would  seem,  though  it  is 
a  theory  rather  against  modern 
notions,  that  it  is  more  easy  for 
a  man  to  disappear  than  for  the 
most  experienced  pursuers  to  find 
him.  He  was  asked  for  over  half 
America,  which  is  a  big  word ;  he 
was  sought  in  Australia ;  the 
foreign  baths  and  watering-places, 
where  it  was  so  very  unlikely 
such  a  man  should  go,  were  ran- 
sacked for  him  :  but  no  trace,  not 
so  much  as  a  footprint,  anywhere 
could  be  found.  He  had  disap- 
peared as  criminals  often  do,  and 
innocent  people  sometimes,  and 
after  a  long  period  of  ineffectual 
exertions,  the  pursuit  was  given 
up.  Whether  Gilbert,  the  man 
left  in  charge  of  the  house,  knew 
anything,  Gervase  never  could  find 
out;  but  if  he  die1,  he  was  proof 
against  all  inducements  to  speak, 
and  never  betrayed  his  old  master. 

And  the  young  people  settled 
down,  far  from  the  excitements 
and  cares  of  that  business  life 
which  Gervase  had  evaded  so  suc- 
cessfully, in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all  the  ordinary 
paths  of  modern  existence.  All 
paths  of  existence  are  tolerable 
when  people  are  young  and  happy 
and  not  badly  off,  though  it  is  not 
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always  that  these  favourites  of 
fortune  recognise  the  fact.  Ger- 
vase  had  been  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  in  his  struggle  against 
it,  and  the  most  determined  to 
have  his  own  way.  Perhaps  he 
considered  now  that  his  happiness 
was  owing  to  the  persistence  with 
which  he  had  struggled  for  his 
own  way.  At  all  events,  he  had 
the  grace  to  be  very  happy,  and 
grumbled  no  more.  He  was  not 
indeed  a  person  of  literary 
genius,  but  he  was  a  man  with  a 
subject,  which  in  many  cases  an- 
swers better,  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing reputation  at  least.  He  had 
studied  very  closely,  during  his 
forced  residence  there,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
It  is  a  subject  of  which  there  are 
but  few  qualified  exponents.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  all 
classes,  from  the  impracticable 
negro  to  the  demoralised  English- 
man. Agents,  lawyers,  all  the 
curious  insular  community,  had 
revealed  themselves  to  him. 
His  experience  and  his  observa- 
tions were  both  to  be  respected, 
and  gave  him  authority.  And  he 
thus  acquired  rapidly — much  more 
rapidly  than  had  he  been  a  man 
of  genius  —  a  certain  recognised 
position  and  reputation.  He  had 
his  subject,  in  which  he  was  com- 
petent to  criticise  the  very  first 
of  fine  writers,  and  even  with  the 
aid  of  facts  to  put  him  down. 

It  was  some  years  after  these 
events,  and  when  the  young  pair 
had  already  provided  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  a  curb  upon  their 
wanderings  in  the  shape  of  a 
nursery,  that  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  summer  to  the 
Lake  country.  It  was  compara- 
tively early  in  the  year,  before 
the  time  of  the  tourists  had  be- 
gun, and  they  had  the  lakes  and 
dales  comparatively  to  themselves. 
They  were  wandering  along  the 
side  of  one  of  the  lesser  lakes  one 


evening,  when  it  lay  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  sunset  and  silence,  com- 
memorated by  the  poet  of  those 
northern  wilds.  "  Silent  as  a  nun, 
breathless  with  adoration."  The 
hills  that  clustered  round  in  every 
imaginable  peak  and  slope,  like 
a  hundred  fantastic  yet  sympa- 
thetic spectators,  were  appearing 
over  each  other's  shoulders,  each 
in  its  turn  catching  the  last  gleam 
of  the  light.  Our  travellers  had 
been  wandering  along,  lingering 
over  every  new  combination, 
pointing  out  to  each  other  new 
wonders,  over  and  over  again  re- 
peated. Finally,  as  the  light  be- 
gan to  forsake  them,  Madeline 
had  gone  on  a  little  in  advance, 
while  Gervase  paused  to  gather,  in 
a  marshy  corner  close  to  the  lake, 
a  flower  which  was  characteristic 
of  that  country  and  rare  in  other 
places.  He  followed  her  in  about 
ten  minutes,  with  wet  feet,  but 
carrying  his  flower  in  triumph. 
They  had  passed  in  the  morning 
a  pretty  house,  half  cottage,  half 
villa,  near  the  water,  and  had  re- 
marked its  cheerful  little  lawn, 
the  small  protecting  shrubbery 
round,  its  sheltered  position 
under  the  lee  of  a  great  cliff  which 
protected  it  from  the  east  and 
north,  and  the  abundance  of 
flowers  everywhere.  As  Gervase 
came  along  the  road  now,  hurrying 
to  overtake  Madeline,  he  saw  a 
burly  figure  approaching  the  gate. 
There  was  too  little  light  to  make 
the  features  distinguishable  at 
such  a  distance,  but  something  in 
the  man's  walk  and  the  outline  of 
his  figure  made  the  young  man's 
heart  stop  beating.  What  a 
strange  familiar  aspect  the  pass- 
ing figure  bore  !  the  shape  and  out- 
line, the  way  in  which  he  planted 
his  feet,  the  measure  of  his  step, 
the  coat  thrown  back  a  little  from 
his  chest.  Gervase  stood  still, 
and  his  breath  came  quick. 
The  man  at  whom  he  was  gazing 
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ascended  soberly  to  the  sloping  path 
round  the  lawn.  The  door  opened, 
and  two  or  three  children  burst  out, 
receiving  him  with  cries  of  wel- 
come. He  took  up  one,  an  infant, 
in  his  arms,  and  disappeared  with- 
in the  door. 

Gervase  had  dropped  his  flower 
in  the  shock  of  this  apparition. 
He  found  himself  standing  breath- 
less in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
staring  blankly  at  the  house 
within  which  this  stranger  had 
disappeared.  He  was  bewildered, 
stupefied,  and  yet  excited,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  how.  By  what  ? 
— by  nothing  that  he  could  put  into 
words  :  by  an  impression  of  some- 
thing well  known,  familiar  as  his 
own  voice,  and  yet  so  strange,  un- 
expected, impossible.  "While  he 
stood  thus  astonished,  undecided, 
not  knowing  what  to  think,  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  filled 
the  silence,  and  Madeline  sud- 
denly appeared  running  towards 
him.  She  put  out  her  hands 
and  grasped  his  arm.  "  Ger- 
vase, -Gervase  !  did  you  see  him  1 " 
she  cried. 

"  Whom  1  I  saw — a  man  going 
up  to  that  house. " 

"  A  man  !  Then  you  did  not  see 

— you  did  not  recognise " 

She  leant  against  him,  out  of 
breath  with  haste  and  agitation. 

"Madeline,  you  don't  think 

?  There  was  something  in 

his  walk — and  his  figure." 

"  I  think  nothing — I  saw  him — 
he  passed  me  quite  close.  I  saw 
him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"Could  it  be — a  mere  chance 
resemblance  1  Such  things  are." 

"No — I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
It  was  your  father.  I  don't  think 
he  noticed  me  at  all.  He  was 
looking  at  the  house  with  the  air 
of  a  man  going  home." 

"  There  were  children,"  said  Ger- 
vase. "  He  can  only  be  —  a 
visitor." 


At  that  moment  some  one 
above  them  among  the  shrubberies 
came  out,  and  calling  apparently 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to- 
wards the  stables,  bade  some  one 
else  come  in — come  in  directly;  for 
the  master  had  just  come  home. 

The  two  on  the  road  looked  at 
each  other  with  wondering  eyes. 
They  were  both  very  much  excited 
— a  discovery  so  strange,  so  un- 
likely and  unlocked  for,  and  sur- 
rounded with  circumstances  so  be- 
wildering, confused  every  sense. 
They  stood  for  some  minutes  con- 
sulting what  they  should  do. 
Gervase  was  so  much  astounded, 
so  taken  aback  by  what  he  had 
seen,  that  he  inclined  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  resemblance.  "There 
were  children,"  he  repeated,  blank- 
ly. But  Madeline  had  no  sort  of 
doubt.  After  a  while  they  went 
back  to  their  inn,  which  was  a 
small  and  homely  one  in  the  bosom 
of  a  valley,  little  frequented  by 
visitors,  where  the  landlady  herself 
cooked  their  dinners,  and  came 
and  looked  on,  kindly  urging  them 
to  eat,  while  they  consumed  it. 
They  asked  her  who  lived  in  the 
house  close  by,  and  received  at 
once  the  fullest  explanations. 
"  Very  quiet  folks,  but  most  re- 
spectable— the  gentleman  a  deal 
older  than  his  good  lady.  No, 
they've  not  been  very  long  here — 
four  or  five  years,  not  more.  Very 
particular  about  their  newspapers 
and  things  coming ;  but  just  very 
quiet  folks,  staying  in  their  own 
house  summer  and  winter,  and 
seeing  no  company.  She's  just  an 
uncommon  nice  lady,  and  very 
friendly — and  will  stop  for  a  chat 
without  a  bit  of  pride ;  but  he 
keeps  himself  to  himself,  being  a 
kind  of  an  elderly  gentleman." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  1 "  Ma- 
deline asked  ;  for  Gervase  in  his 
bewilderment  was  scarcely  cap- 
able of  speech. 
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"  Do  I  know  his  name  ? — bless 
me  !  you  must  think  us  queer  folks 
— as  well  as  I  know  my  own. 
He's  Mr  Burton,  and  the  house 
is  Billhead.  You'll  maybe  know 
the  gentleman  ? " 

"  I  think — my  husband  knows 
him,"  Madeline  said. 

To  find  that  there  was  no  con- 
cealment. That  the  man  who  had 
disappeared  so  strangely  was  living 
here  in  perfect  unblemished  re- 
spectability and  security,  with  no 
mystery  about  him,  increased  in 
the  most  curious  way  the  excite- 
ment of  the  discovery.  But  there 
arose,  at  this  point,  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  young  pair. 
For  Madeline,  bewildered  by  the 
thought  of  the  unsuspected  do- 
mestic establishment,  did  all  she 
could  to  convince  her  husband 
that  to  go  away  and  take  no 
notice  was  the  kindest  and  best 
thing  to  do.  "  You  can  write," 
she  said.  "  It  would  embarrass 
him  to  see  you.  He  would  have 
to  explain.  Gervase,  don't  dis- 
turb the  seclusion  he  has  chosen." 
She  grew  quite  warm  upon  this 
subject,  with  an  uneasy  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  embarrassed.  I  am  not 
his  judge.  But  I  must  see  him," 
Gervase  said.  They  spent  a  dis- 
turbed and  anxious  night,  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  strange  discovery, 
so  startled  by  the  circumstances, 
that  neither  slept  much.  And  in 
the  morning,  notwithstanding  Ma- 
deline's opposition,  Gervase  set  out 
to  see  the  lost  father,  who  had  thus 
reversed  all  natural  circumstances. 
Billhead  looked  brighter  than  ever 
in  the  morning  sunshine.  The 
lake  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll, 
like  a  sheet  of  silver.  Two  or 
three  tiny  children  were  playing 
upon  the  lawn.  As  Gervase  ap- 
proached the  door,  the  master  of 
the  house  came  out  with  a  news- 


paper in  his  hand  and  a  cigar. 
He  sat  down  in  a  wicker  chair 
upon  the  lawn.  He  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  lovely  landscape  and  the 
playing  children.  The  air  of  a 
man  entirely  at  his  ease,  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  was 
in  every  movement.  Gervase's 
step,  in  his  agitation,  was  very 
quick  and  light.  Apparently  it 
was  not  till  he  was  quite  near  that 
it  was  heard  by  the  comfortable 
paterfamilias  with  his  newspaper. 
Then  one  of  the  children,  a  little 
girl  of  four  or  five,  startled  by 
the  sight  of  the  stranger,  ran 
and  stood  by  her  father's  knee. 
"What  is  it?"  Gervase  heard 
him  say.  And  then  he  looked  up 
from  behind  the  newspaper,  and 
the  father  and  son  met.  Mr  Bur- 
ton was  evidently  much  startled. 
He  rose  hastily  from  his  chair, 
dropping  his  paper.  A  curious 
tremor  seemed  to  come  over  his 
solid  well-set-up  figure,  that  of  a 
vigorous  man  of  sixty  or  so.  Men 
do  not  blush  easily  at  that  age ; 
but  there  came  a  wave  of  hot 
colour  over  his  face.  He  seemed 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  then  — 
"  Why,  Gervase,  how  have  you 
managed  to  find  me  out  at  the  end 
of  the  world  1 "  he  said,  with  a 
nervous  attempt  at  a  laugh.  Ger- 
vase saw,  agitated  as  he  himself 
was,  the  hurried  glance  at  the 
children,  which  made  his  father 
look  like  a  prodigal  discovered. 

He  explained  hurriedly  that  it 
was  mere  chance  which  had  brought 
him  here,  and  with  great  embar- 
rassment, that  he  had  tried  every 
means  of  discovering  his  father's 
whereabouts  for  years,  but  in 
vain. 

"That  is  strange,"  Mr  Burton 
said.  He  had,  in  the  meantime, 
reassured  himself  by  seeing  that 
the  embarrassment  was  fully  more 
great  on  the  part  of  Gervase  than 
on  his  own.  "  That  is  strange  :  for 
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I  have  attempted  no  concealment. 
I  have  been  living  here,  as  you 
may  have  discovered,  ever  since 
I— left  London." 

"Yes,"  said  Gervase,  "we  have 
heard.  I  saw  you  last  night,  sir, 
coming  home — though  too  far  off 
to  be  more  than  startled  by  your 
walk  and  figure,  which  I  felt  I 
recognised — but  Madeline  met  you 
in  the  road." 

"  Madeline  !  To  be  sure,  you  are 
married  !  I  have  to  congratulate 


you. 


Gervase." 


"And  I,"  said  the  young  man, 
"have  to  thank  you,  father.  But 
for  the  money  you  sent  me  so 

generously — so  opportunely " 

"  The  money  I  sent  you  ! " 

"  That  ten  thousand  pounds " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  You 
must  be  dreaming.  I  have  not 
ten  thousand  pence — more  than  I 
require  for  myself." 

"  Then  it  was  not  from  you  1 " 
"  Certainly  it  was  not  from  me. 
I  thought  you  provided  for  with 
the  money  you  brought  from  the 
West  Indies — which,  as  I  saw  by 
the  papers,  you  threw  away.  Cer- 
tainly after  that  exploit,  if  I  had 
been  able  to  spare  ten  thousand 
pounds  I  should  not  have  sent  it 
to  you  to  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of."  Mr  Burton  was  too  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  regain  a  posi- 
tion more  befitting  their  relation- 
ship, and  Gervase  was  too  much 
lost  in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts 
to  say  a  word  ;  but  the  prodigal 
father  was  suddenly  brought  down 
from  this  brief  superiority  by  the 
sudden  appearance  at  the  door  of 
a  pretty  young  woman,  half  lady, 
half  housekeeper,  who,  calling  to 
him  as  Mr  Burton,  begged  to  know 
whether  the  meat  was  coming  by 

the  coach,  or  if  the  butcher . 

She  paused  when  she  saw  the 
stranger,  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  didn't  see  as  any 
one  was  with  you," — retreating 


again,  though  not  without  a  linger- 
ing look  of  curiosity.  Again  the 
flush  of  an  unbecoming  embarrass- 
ment passed  over  Mr  Burton's 
face. 

"Come  here,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"  Gervase,  this  is  my  wife.  "We — 
we — were  married  some  years  be- 
fore I— left." 

She  rubbed  her  hand  surrepti- 
tiously with  her  apron  before  she 
held  it  out.  "Will— the  gentle- 
man stay  to  dinner,  Mr  Burton  ? " 
she  said. 

The  eyes  of  the  father  and  son 
met.  In  the  one  there  was  an 
appeal  for  forbearance,  an  apology, 
an  entreaty.  Do  not  disturb  my 
peace,  they  seemed  to  say.  In  the 
other  nothing  but  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  Gervase  said  has- 
tily, "  We  are  going  away  this 
morning."  He  saw  the  look  of 
relief  in  Mr  Burton's  eyes  with  a 
sympathetic  sensation.  He,  him- 
self, wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
to  get  away. 

Young  Mrs  Burton  lingered  a 
little.  She  called  her  children 
about  her — a  pretty  group — evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing her  husband's  friend,  with 
natural  pride,  what  there  was  to 
be  said  on  her  side.  Mr  Burton 
looked  at  them  with  a  less  justifi- 
able but  not  less  natural  pride, 
not  untouched  with  shame,  in  his 
elderly  eyes.  "  That  will  do,  that 
will  do,  Mary ;  take  them  away," 
he  cried.  Then  he  said,  turning 
to  his  son,  "  I  see  you  agree  with 
me,  Gervase,  that  it's  better  not 
to  disturb  her  mind.  She's  a  very 
good  wife  to  me,  and  takes  great 
care  of  me — and  the  children." 

"  They  are  beautiful  children," 
said  Gervase. 

"  Are  they  not  *? "  cried  the 
old  gentleman,  exultant.  But  he 
checked  himself,  and  put  a  few 
formal  questions  about  his  son's 
affairs,  walking  with  him  towards 
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the  gate.  "I  am  very  glad  to 
have  seen  you,"  he  said — "  sincere- 
ly glad.  You  can  let  me  know 
when  anything  particular  happens. 
Otherwise  don't  trouble  about  cor- 
respondence. And  I  need  not  ask 
you  to  say  nothing  about  your  dis- 
covery, nor  my  present  address, 
nor " 

"You  may  rely  upon  me, 
father." 

"  That's  quite  enough— that's 
quite  enough.  God  bless  you,  my 
boy  !  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  have 
seen  you — good-bye,  good-bye  !  " 
Mr  Burton  said. 

Gervase  walked  back  along  the 
lake-side,  with  a  clouded  brow  and 
a  bewildered  mind.  He  could  not 
think  of  his  father's  strange  new 
position,  for  thinking  of  the  mys- 
tery rediscovered  in  his  own  life. 
If  it  did  not  come  from  Mr  Burton, 
from  whom  did  it  come,  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  1  He  met 
Madeline  about  half-way  to  the 
inn.  She  told  him  she  had  been 
too  much  excited  to  rest ;  that 
she  had  come  to  meet  him  out  of 


pure  nervousness. 


Tell  me  all 


about  it,"  she  said,  looking  in  his 
face  with  very  bright,  feverish, 
uneasy  eyes. 

"  Madeline,"  he  said,  "  my  father 
did  not  send  me  that  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Dear  Gervase,  is  that  all  you 
have  to  tell  me  ?  Tell  me  about 
him,  about  her,  about  those  chil- 
dren." 

"  If  my  father  did  not  send  it, 
who  did  ?  There  is  no  other  ques- 
tion in  the  world  for  me  till  I 
know  this.  I  must  find  out.  I 
am  going  home  at  once." 

"  Let  us  go  by  all  means  ;  but 
that  is  an  old  affair.  Surely  now 
you  may  let  it  rest." 

He  put  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders  and  looked  into  her  face. 
"  You  would  not  answer  so  lightly 
if  it  were  as  much  a  mystery  to 


you  as  to  me.  Madeline,  at  least 
tell  me  the  truth." 

She  freed  herself  from  his  hold 
and  from  his  gaze,  with  a  burst  of 
nervous  laughter ;  then  clinging 
to  his  arm,  and  pressing  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  made  her  con- 
fession. "  It  was  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  my  old  aunt  left  me  to  be 
at  my  own  disposal — nobody  knew 
but  old  Mr  Mentore,  who  did  not 
disapprove.  You  wanted  it  only 
to  settle  it  upon  me.  Gervase, 
what  was  the  harm  ? " 

"  Only  that  you  played  a  trick 
upon  me,  Madeline,  when  I  trusted 
you  so  entirely  —  only  that  you 
have  deceived  me  into  owing  you 
everything,  when  I  thought " 

"  And  are  you  so  ungenerous," 
she  cried,  "  so  formal,  so  conven- 
tional, Gervase — oh,  forgive  me  for 
saying  it — as  to  mind  1  Would 
you  rather  we  had  not  married, 
had  not  loved  perhaps,  had  not 
been  happy — to  save  your  pride  1 " 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  assume  in- 
dignation and  a  high  superiority 
to  sublunary  motives.  Gervase 
was  beaten  down  by  this  appeal 
and  reproach.  He  was  in  fact  a 
very  happy  man ;  and  he  knew, 
which  was  a  great  solace  to  that 
pride  which  he  could  not  have  met 
otherwise,  that  he  was  a  very 
creditable  husband.  And  it  was 
indeed  all  past,  and  could  not  be 
changed.  He  did  not  maintain 
a  grudge  for  such  a  cause  against 
his  wife. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
gave  him  many  thoughts.  This 
anxious  mysterious  world  in  which 
even  the  nearest  and  dearest  can 
thus  deceive  each  other ;  where 
thoughts  unknown  to  us  go  on 
within  the  heads  that  share  our 
very  pillow,  and  secret  stories 
exist  in  the  soberest  and  most 
well  regulated  of  lives.  What  a 
strange  world  it  is  !  and  how  little 
we  know  ! 
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CKICKET     V.     GOLF. 


A   COMPARISON. 


SOME  while  ago  Mr  Andrew 
Lang  contributed  to  'Maga'1  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Old  Love 
and  the  New."  Its  last  lines 
brusquely  gave  the  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  loves  of  his  choice 
and  his  discarding  : — 

"  The  fact  is,  cricket's  been  bowled  out 
By  that  confounded  golf  !  " 

Mr  Lang  was  not,  however, 
speaking  so  much  of  any  personal 
preference  as  of  the  tendency  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age — of  the  Eng- 
lish age,  for  Scotland  has  never 
experienced  a  granrfe  passion  for 
the  great  game  of  England.  She 
has  but  flirted  with  it,  coyly — with 
a  sense  of  its  frivolity,  and  of  her 
own  weakness  in  allowing  herself 
to  be  wooed. 

But  none  can  say  that  England's 
blossoming  affection  for  the  game 
of  the  Scot  is  a  mere  passing  fancy. 
It  is  too  earnest  and  it  is  too  uni- 
versal. It  sometimes  displays  it- 
self under  circumstances  too  un- 
favourable for  any  but  the  most 
real  affection  to  bloom  at  all. 
Links  is  the  name  appropriated  to 
soil  of  that  sandy,  sand-duney  na- 
ture which  most  commonly  results 
from  the  action  of  a  river-mouth 
in  forming  an  alluvial  deposit,  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  sea  waves 
and  breezes  in  collecting  drifts  of 
sand.  And  links  is  the  ground  ap- 
propriate to  the  game  of  golf.  Yet 
what  do  we  find?  Not  only  is 
England  girdled  around  her  coasts 
with  a  chain  of  golf  links  (be  the 
pun  unobserved,  as  unintended  !), 
but  on  every  inland  down  and 
common,  in  every  suburb  of  the 


great  metropolis — at  Blackheath, 
"Wimbledon,  Clapham,  and  Tooting 
Bee — yea,  even,  we  hear,  at  "  'Appy 
'Ampstead" — in  fact,  in  every  wash- 
ing-green and  cat -garden  which 
affords  room  to  swing  the  driver,  is 
played  as  accurate  an  approach  as 
circumstances  will  permit  to  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  of  Scotland. 

Nor  can  the  high-priests  of  the 
noble  English  game  afford,  as  of 
old,  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the 
proselytes  of  the  Northern  goddess. 
They  are  too  powerful  a  body — too 
numerous — have  enlisted  too  many 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  English 
game — to  be  dealt  with  as  in  days 
when  they  were  dismissed  with 
scant  ceremony  as  "  croqueters." 
"There's  no  gentleman  plays 
racquets  now,"  said  the  marker  of 
the  Woolwich  K.A.  racquet  court, 
"  now  that  that  d  —  d  Scotch 
croquet  has  come  in."  In  these 
days  so  rife  with  separation,  may 
not  we  of  England  look  on  it  as 
an  emblem  of  lasting  union  with 
Scotland  that  her  game  has  taken 
among  us  such  kindly  root  ?  Scot- 
land has  indeed  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint of  the  reception  in  the  South 
of  her  national  products. 

Her  melodies  are  universal  fa- 
vourites (we  have  so  safely  buried 
the  hatchet  that  we  can  even  join 
her  in  Jacobite  song)  ;  and  if  it  is 
but  with  qualified  ecstasy  that  we 
hear  the  strains  of  her  national 
musical  instrument  skirling  down 
the  vast  solitudes  of  West  Kensing- 
ton, she  must  at  least  concede,  to 
our  credit,  that  nothing  so  stirs 
English  popular  enthusiasm  as  a 
Highland  regiment  marching  to 
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"the  pipes."  Still  less  need  she 
feel  dissatisfaction  with  the  South- 
ern appreciation  of  her  national  bev- 
erage ;  and  now,  as  a  crowning,  no 
less  insinuating  boon,  she  bestows 
on  us  her  national  game  of  golf. 

And  having  them  here  in  our 
southern  land,  side  by  side,  these 
two  grand  old  games  of  two  nations, 
may  we  not  possibly  learn  some- 
thing of  the  merits  of  each  from 
their  comparison  1  True,  compari- 
sons are  odious,  as  we  learn  from 
many  a  copy-book  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  almost  all  human  know- 
ledge proceeds  by  way  of  compari- 
son. (It  were  misleading,  however, 
to  plastic  youth,  to  hang  on  the 
pot-hooks  of  our  copy-book  the 
apparently  legitimate  conclusion 
that  all  knowledge  is  consequently 
odious.) 

Discussion  of  their  rival  claims 
by  advocates  of  too  deep  convic- 
tion is  apt  to  terminate  in  fiasco. 
Between  the  Englishman  who  ob- 
serves, with  a  smile,  that  he  thinks 
he  may  possibly  take  to  golf  in  his 
old  age,  and  the  Scotsman  who 
says  that  he  understands  cricket 
to  be  a  very  good  game  for  boys, 
there  is  fixed  so  great  a  gulf  as  to 
leave  no  common  ground  on  which 
they  can  meet  for  sane  argument. 
The  utmost  that  each  can  be  ex- 
pected to  concede  to  the  other  is 
that  the  games  do  not  admit  of 
comparison.V  On  the  broadest  view 
this  is  truey/v^e  cannot  say  of  the 
one  game,  absolutely,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  other ;  but  a 
very  little  consideration  shows  us 
that,  with  a  certain  analysis  of 
men,  we  can  determine  points  in 
each  game  better  or  worse  adapted 
to  their  several  needs. 

In  primis,  let  us  start  with  this 
indisputable  position — that  there 
arrives  a  time  in  life  when  cricket 
becomes  a  toil  and  a  humiliation, 
while  golf,  until  the  very  grave, 
remains  a  glory  and  a  joy.  It  is 


not  the  batting  that  beats  us,  it 
is  not  the  bowling :  for  what  we 
may  have  lost  in  dash  and  vigour 
we  may  have  well  compensated  in 
riper  cunning.  But  no  cunning 
will  bring  nearer  the  ball  speeding 
over  the  "  carpet."  Just  those  four 
inches  by  which  we  find  that  our 
down-reaching  hand  fails  to  touch 
the  ground  is  enough  to  let  the 
"leather"  by — perhaps  not  to  be 
arrested  till  the  boundary.  Each 
year  increases  by  an  inch  the  gap, 
till  on  a  sad  day  we  give  it  up 
with  a  melancholy  soliloquy,  "  The 
nearer  the  grave  the  farther  the 
ground ! " 

But  our  caddie  can  still  tee  for 
us  the  golf -ball.  If  added  years 
subtract  yards  from  our  length  of 
driving,  we  do  not  thereby  spoil 
matches  or  fun — nay,  rather,  prob- 
ably, increase  the  fun  of  an  oppo- 
nent. As  we  go  down  the  hill 
towards  the  last  bunker,  and  have 
the  Elysian  fields  in  view,  we  form 
but  one  of  a  goodly  company,  our 
equals  in  decreasing  skill. 

Here,  then,  from  this  standpoint, 
there  is  indeed  no  comparison. 
From  forty-five  years  and  forward 
— for  though  some  be  so  strong 
that  they  play  up  to  the  full  half- 
century,  yet  is  their  cricket  then 
but  vanity  and  sorrow, — from  this 
age  onwards  golf  is  the  only  game. 

Again,  let  us  consider :  for  the 
toiler  at  a  city  desk,  whom  a  stern 
necessity  or  a  wife  and  family 
allow  but  a  Saturday  holiday  in 
pure  oxygen,  which  is  the  better 
game  1  This  man,  let  us  say,  is  in 
full  prime  of  life.  But  here  a  fur- 
ther distinction  must  be  drawn. 
The  comparison  holds  not  at  all, 
save  for  him  whom  a  one  -  day's 
match  suffices.  He  of  the  elite  of 
the  game,  whose  sphere  is  first-class 
matches — Lord's,  and  the  County 
grounds — to  this  man  the  one  day 
a-week  of  cricket  appeals  not  at 
all.  The  length  of  three  whole 
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summer  days  does  not  suffice  him 
for  the  four  innings.  No  man  can 
play  first-class  cricket  save  he  who 
can  devote  to  it  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  summer  of  the  year. 
Him,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
phase  of  our  comparison,  we  may 
set  aside.  How  about  that  hum- 
bler cricketer  of  the  class  which 
plays  habitually  two,  often  three, 
and  maybe  four  innings  in  a  single 
day?  A  cricket -ground  is  com- 
monly more  accessible  than  a  golf- 
links.  Where  cricket-grounds  are 
measured  by  the  hundred  yards,  golf- 
links  are  measured  by  the  miles ; 
naturally  it  is  easier  to  find  space 
for  cricket.  Yet  your  cricket- 
ground,  once  reached,  accommo- 
dates but  twenty-two ;  your  golf- 
links,  at  a  pinch,  one  hundred. 
Again,  your  cricket-match  requires 
twenty  -  two  ;  your  golf  -  match 
scarce  more  than  yourself  "and  a 
lassie."  You  can  always  get  your 
golf  -  match  ;  you  can  sometimes 
not  get  a  place  in  your  cricket- 
match — you  can  sometimes  not  get 
cricketers  to  fill  your  places.  This 
also,  however,  we  will  set  aside. 
You  have  reached  your  cricket- 
ground — are  your  uncertainties  at 
an  end  1  The  weather  !  A  shower 
may  keep  you  in  the  pavilion  all 
the  day.  Golf  you  may  play,  not 
with  great  comfort,  admittedly,  in 
a  snowstorm.  Grant,  however, 
the  elements  propitious,  will  your 
fortune  as  a  player  likewise  favour 
you  ?  Alas  !  the  round  0,  or  the 
double  zero  even — hideous  "  spec- 
tacles "  to  contemplate — is  con- 
ceivably your  fortune.  Oh,  then, 
"  what  a  confounded  game  is 
cricket ! — oh,  how  I  wish  I  were 
playing  golf  !  "  But  no  ;  let  us 
hurry  away  from  this  nightmare, 
let  us  bring  you  through  the  inn- 
ings with  a  score  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  century — oh,  who  so 
proud  as  paterfamilias  when  he 
announces  his  gallant  success  to 


the  expectant  brood  at  home  1 
What  a  sense  of  delicious  weari- 
ness as  he  sinks  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, a  centre  of  admiration,  see- 
ing the  balls,  through  clouds  of 
smoke,  speeding  to  the  boundary  ! 
No,  we  believe  it,  the  delight  of 
golf  scarcely  equals  it. 

Yet — it  is  distasteful,  but  the 
obverse  of  the  medal  we  must 
consider — 

"If    you    bowl    some   wickets,    make 
some  runs, 

You're  thought  a  little  king  : 
If  you  make  a  duck,  and  miss  a  catch, 

It's  quite  a  different  thing  ! " 

And,  unfortunately,  it  is  sad  to 
say  it,  but  the  obverse  of  the 
medal  is  more  frequently  upper- 
most. Is  it  true  happiness  to  sit 
in  the  pavilion  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  or  does  it  entirely  com- 
pensate you  for  your  own  failure 
to  make  scathing  comments  on 
the  shortcomings  of  others  1  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  fielding  is  not 
a  part  of  the  game  which  is  some- 
times rather  too  large  a  feature 
in  your  day's  cricket,  though  you 
are  far  too  true  a  cricketer  to 
admit  it? 

And  that  is  just  the  trouble  in 
the  case  of  those  whom  we  have 
been  considering,  and  who  only 
get  an  occasional  day  on  which  to 
play  cricket.  If  fortune  is  adverse 
they  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  have 
spent  a  little  too  much  of  the  day 
in  the  long -field  or  the  pavilion. 
It  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of 
men  playing  every  day ;  one  day 
may  then  be  trusted  to  make  up 
for  another,  and  a  fair  balance  of 
enjoyment  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  whole.  But  the  occasional 
cricketer  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  take  his  amusement  very  largely 
out  of  the  much-vaunted  pleasures 
of  hope. 

But  our  golf-ball  we  have  always 
with  us.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  it 
to  leave  us — to  overcome  what  a 
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golfing  scribe  calls  its  "terrible 
inertia."  The  more  we  play  the 
more  playing  we  get.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  compensation  which  seems 
little  short  of  providential.  The 
more  wretched  and  dwarfed  our 
last  drive,  the  sooner  do  we  over- 
take the  offending  "gutty,"  to 
again  maltreat  it  with  our  next. 
It  is  not  one  mistake,  then  gloom 
and  the  pavilion  ! — but  a  constant 
series  of  efforts  to  retrieve  past 
misadventure.  Yes,  in  the  game 
of  Scotland  there  is  more  of  cer- 
tainty. You  know  better,  when 
you  undertake  it,  on  what  you  are 
embarking. 

Paterfamilias,  who  has  made  his 
century,  comes  home  a  little  bit, 
though  he  will  not  confess  it,  over- 
done. It  has  been  rather  much 
for  him,  and  Paterfamilias,  when 
he  has  made  a  duck  and  spent 
much  of  the  day  admiring  the 
innings  of  his  side,  has,  it  is  not 
impossible,  imbibed  rather  many 
little  friendly  solaces,  smoked 
rather  many  little  soothing  pipes. 
The  game  and  its  chances  may  re- 
mind him,  perchance,  of  his  pro- 
fession, should  his  profession  hap- 
pen to  be  the  Bar — whereat  the 
many  are  briefless,  the  few  are 
overburdened.  So,  at  cricket,  the 
few  make  runs,  the  many  watch 
them.  But  at  the  golf-ball,  hit 
we  never  so  unwisely,  we  may  hit 
till  we  are  weary  and  may  return 
with  our  appetite  and  our  humour 
worn  to  the  keenest  edge. 

But,  to  take  our  comparison 
from  another  aspect,  in  which 
shall  we  have  found  more  fun, 
more  cheery  genial  fellowship  1 
How  can  one  ask  1  How  can  one 
contemplate  the  two  pastimes,  as 
the  outcome  of  national  charac- 
teristics, and  ask  the  question  1 
The  oatmeal  bannocks  and  the 
whisky  of  Calvinistic  Scotland, 
and  the  beef  and  ale  of  Merrie 
England  !  Yes,  yes  —  here,  per- 


haps, our  comparison  is  most  of  all 
instructive  as  we  watch  the  silent, 
serious  game  of  the  Scot  beside  the 
swiftly  -  moving,  cheery  game  of 
the  Sassenach.  Not,  indeed,  that 
the  game  of  Scotland  is  without 
its  humours,  any  more  than  the 
Scotsman  is  unappreciative,  as  goes 
the  hackneyed  charge  against  him, 
of  its  humour.  There  is  no  game 
in  all  the  world  which  so  lays  bare 
in  all  their  nakedness  the  humours 
of  men  and  human  nature,  that 
philosophers  may  laugh  or  weep. 
The  cricketer's  life  is  extinguished 
in  one  brief  pang.  A  rattle  at  the 
bails  and  all  is  over — so  at  least 
with  the  majority,  whose  joy  is 
batting.  But  to  the  golfer  his 
way  over  the  links  is  a  long  ordeal, 
with  long  minutes  of  meditation  in 
which  the  anguish  of  his  misfor- 
tunes may  sink  into  his  soul  and 
find  expression  in  the  form  of 
"  things  one  would  rather  have 
left  unsaid."  The  batsman  op- 
poses his  skill  to  the  bowler's 
on  understood  terms,  and  if  the 
wicket  be  rough,  at  least  he  knows 
it,  and  may  draw  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  it  will  be  no  less  so 
when  the  other  side  goes  in.  But 
fate  may  place  a  worm -heap,  as 
practically  insurmountable  as  a 
mountain,  on  the  loveliest  putting- 
green,  and  the  adversary  may  have 
a  groove  into  the  hole  !  Job  might 
have  been  yet  more  shrewdly  tested 
had  his  trials  included  golf. 

But  golf  is  not  a  mirthful  game. 
Loud  laughter  and  much  sound 
of  the  human  voice  do  not  fit  its 
spirit.  If  paterfamilias  is  to  come 
home  with  a  flood  of  boisterous  fun, 
cricket  is  the  better.  But  if  with 
thoughts  to  solace  his  hours  of  soli- 
tude, give  him  the  vision  of  the 
ball  sweetly  soaring  over  the  hor- 
izon, neatly  lofted  over  the  bunker, 
vanishing  over  the  near  lip  of  the 
hole. 

And  this  remains  true,  although 
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the  Sassenach  has  imparted  to  the 
Scottish  game  an  alien  flavour  out 
of  the  native  cricket  that  is  in 
him.  His  impulse  is  to  hit  the 
ball  and  run,  that  so  he  may  the 
sooner  hit  it  again — and  he  obeys 
that  impulse.  His  impulse  is  to 
"view  halloo"  loudly  as  the  ball 
goes  away,  and  to  loudly  call  upon 
his  gods  when  disaster  overtakes 
him,  and  both  these  impulses  he 
noisily  obeys.  He  decks  himself 
in  cricket  cap  and  blazer.  He 
calls  the  game,  with  an  aggres- 
sively pronounced  "1,"  "gollf." 
But  yet,  when  all  these  things  are 
said  and  done,  it  still  has  more 
resemblance  to  the  real  old  "gowf  " 
than  it  has  to  cricket. 

The  Scottish  amateur  plays 
"  goff,"  the  professional  plays 
"gowf,"  and  the  Englishman 
plays,  phonetically,  "golf."  And 
there  is  a  difference,  correspond- 
ing to  the  designations,  in  the 
games — a  difference  which  the 
Englishman  is  last  to  see.  Your 
pronunciation  he  openly  contests. 
What  is  your  authority  ?  he  asks 
you  ;  and  when  you  appeal  to  him 
by  the  memory  of  the  great 
ancient  epic  styled  "The  Goff," 
he  laughs  at  you.  He  reminds 
you  of  a  classic  derivation — from 
Greek  /coAa<£os — from  KoXaTrrw,  of 
which  the  Lexicon  gives  the  sense 
as  tundendo  excavo.  Tundendo 
excavo,  I  cut  out  by  baffing — note 
it  well,  ye  laudatores  temporis  acti 
who  wag  heads  of  wise  grief  at 
iron  skelps,  and  mourn  the  by- 
gone days  of  the  "  baffy."  Even 
in  times  of  classic  antiquity  men 
cleft  the  turf.  We  can  but  hope 
that  the  high  -  souled  ancients, 
under  such  censorship  as  Cato's, 
were  more  zealous  in  replacing  TO 
K€Ko\a.fjL/ji€voi'  —  cespitem  tundendo 
excavatum,  or  the  "  divot " — than 
latter-day  sinners  are  apt  to  show 
themselves  in  the  consulship  of 
old  Tom  Morris. 


Thus  the  Englishman  defends 
his  pronunciation  ;  but  now  a 
learned  friend,  of  high  authority, 
has  told  us  that  this  derivation, 
though  with  our  own  eyes  we  have 
read  it  in  print,  is  "  utter  rubbish," 
so  that  this,  our  classic  vision,  the 
hope  of  the  English  "  gollfist,"  is 
sent  flying  into  chaos,  along  with 
TO  Ke/coXa/x,ju-evov — the  "  divot " — be- 
yond prospect  of  replacement. 

Not  that  this  will  at  all  defeat 
the  Englishman.  He  will  con- 
tinue, as  of  old,  to  speak  of 
"gollf,"  to  show  men  that  he 
knows  it  to  contain  an  "1" — as 
a  certain  gamekeeper  we  have 
met  would  talk  of  the  long-tailed 
birds  as  "  peasants "  in  order  to 
show  his  audience  that  he  knew 
"pheasant"  to  begin  with  "p." 

Besides,  however,  this  game  of 
golf  which  the  Englishman  mis- 
pronounces, and  plays  with  meth- 
ods and  manners  of  whose  strange- 
ness he  is  unconscious — he  also 
recognises  a  variation  which  he 
names  "lawn  golf."  It  does  not 
merit  its  special  designation,  for  it 
differs  not  at  all  in  kind  from  the 
real  game,  but  only  in  its  quality, 
which  is  worse.  It  is  the  game 
which  is  played  round  flower-beds 
and  puzzle- monkeys  and  rhodo- 
dendrons, while  the  gardener  looks 
on  with  unfavouring  eye,  and 
speculates  on  his  chances  of  get- 
ting another  place.  It  has  been 
played  for  many  years,  but  to  the 
modern  Englishman  alone  has  it 
occurred  to  give  it  a  distinctive 
title.  After  the  names  of  lady 
golfers  in  the  '  Field '  accounts, 
we  sometimes  read  such  mystic 
letters  as  E.  H.  L.  G.  0.  (East 
Hackney  Lawn  Golf  Club).  Was 
it  a  member  of  this  club  whom  we 
lately  met  at  Oban,  fondly  hoping 
to  find  her  luggage,  of  which  her 
golfing  apparatus  composed  about 
one-half,  and  bitterly  complaining 
that  they  golfed  in  England  all 
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over  her  native  county,  but  that 
since  she  had  been  in  Scotland  she 
had  not  seen  a  golf -links?  She 
had  expected  the  whole  country  to 
be  one  large  golf-links,  this  fair 
and  ardent  player  of  lawn -golf. 
With  wholly  unintentional  humour 
players  of  lawn-tennis  speak  of  the 
real  game  as  "the  other  tennis." 
With  humour  not  wholly  unin- 
tentional the  *  Sporting  Times  ' 
speaks  of  its  daily  namesake  as 
"the  other  'Times.'"  How  soon 
will  the  lawn-golfer  learn  to  speak 
of  the  game  of  St  Andrews  as 
"the  other  golf"? 

Thus  has  the  Englishman,  on 
the  links  and  parks  and  lawns  of 
the  South,  gone  far  in  modifying 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish game.  Nevertheless,  even 
there  do  its  characteristics  stand 
out  strongly  enough,  in  contrast 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  native 
cricket.  For,  twist  it  how  you 
will,  the  one  game  is  Scottish  and 
the  other  English.  You  go  home 
thoughtful  from  the  one;  mirth- 
ful, if  things  have  gone  fairly 
happily,  from  the  other.  The  one 
game  demands  a  concentration  of 
attention,  a  steady  and  difficult 
control  of  nerve ;  the  other  a  joy- 
ous and  boyish  confidence.  Why 
is  it  that  the  Scottish  game  taxes 
the  nerve  so  severely?  For  not 
only  at  those  crises  when  minutes 
are  lifetimes,  when  we  compete  for 
the  St  Andrews  medal  or  the  like 
high  honours,  does  the  trembling 
nerve  and  shaking  muscle  mis- 
direct the  putt,  but,  even  in  our 
more  or  less  friendly  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  which  none  would  trouble 
to  witness,  M7ith  our  own  familiar 
foe,  in  whom  we  trusted,  some- 
times much  to  our  discomfiture, 
that  we  could  without  fail  defeat 
him.  We  could  play  him  a  single- 
wicket  match  at  cricket  without 
a  tremor.  Is  it  because  at  cricket 
we  can  us.e  all  our  muscle  and  our 
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strength,  while  at  golf  we  need  a 
more  delicate  measurement  ?  Is 
it  because  at  golf  we  are  so  utterly 
dependent  on  our  individual  efforts  ? 
Or  is  it  partly  these  causes,  and 
partly — pardon  us,  oh  cricketer — 
that  we  care  more  greatly  whether 
we  win  or  lose  1  For — we  speak 
not  of  a  contest  betwixt  England 
and  Australia,  when  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  seems  balanced  on  the 
bails,  but  of  the  humble  little 
matches  in  which,  for  the  most 
part,  we  disport  ourselves,  do  we 
commonly  feel  an  overpowering 
anxiety  about  the  match  ?  Would 
we  rather  that  we  lost  our  match 
and  scored  an  individual  hundred, 
or  won  our  match  while  our  per- 
sonal contribution  was  a  "  duck  "  ? 
Let  each  answer  according  to  the 
suggestion  or  the  amenability  of 
his  conscience. 

But  at  golf  we  do  not  need  to 
appeal  to  individuals  for  an  an- 
swer. None  questions  there.  The 
match — c'est  moi.  The  interests 
are  identical — or,  even  in  four- 
somes, so  far  identical  that  vir- 
tually the  quotation  still  holds 
true.  Cricket  finds  us  with  ten 
men  of  straw  on  whom  to  lay 
our  burdens — with  whom  to  divide 
our  glory.  In  golf,  the  glory  and 
the  burdens  are  on  one. 

Athletics  resemble  misfortune, 
— they  make  us  acquainted  with 
strange  companions.  Heterogene- 
ous elements  are  brought  into  close 
contact,  occasionally  with  a  result 
that  is  explosive.  In  golf  the  birds 
of  many  colour  fall  into  flocks,  ac- 
cording to  their  feather,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  which  is 
almost  involuntary.  (In  all  classes, 
observe,  high  or  low,  mechanics 
or  "  mashers,"  scratch  players  or 
"  steady  partners  in  a  foursome," 
will  be  found  birds  of  the  regal 
purple  plumage  of  natural  kingly 
courtesy  and  refinement.)  The 
flocks  may  circle  round  each  other 
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on  the  tee,  may  pass  upon  the  links, 
but  need  not  intermingle.  But 
scarcely  can  you  pluck  a  twenty- 
two  so  closely  as  to  include  no  fowl 
of  black  plumage  and  ill-assorted 
breeding.  At  golf  you  may  choose 
your  partner  and  your  opponent; 
but  a  hand  as  irresponsible  as  Fate 
chooses  for  you  your  lunch  com- 
panion at  a  cricket-match. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our 
rival  games  as  a  school  of  youth  1 
Have  we  in  golf  that  fine  training 
of  discipline,  of  obedience  to  a 
Captain's  will,  of  renunciation  of 
self  for  the  side,  of  co-operation 
with  others,  that  cricket  so  incul- 
cates ?  No  ;  golf  does  not  give  us 
this.  It  teaches  lessons,  maybe, 
as  useful,  but  very  different.  It 
teaches  a  sturdy  self-reliance ;  it 
teaches  to  bear  a  firm  front  against 
misfortune  \  it  brings  a  knowledge 
that  futile  anger  defeats  its  own 
ends ;  it  makes  a  boy  thoughtful 
— that  is,  it  makes  a  boy  a  man. 
But  do  we  want  a  boy  to  be  a 
man  1  Would  we  not  rather  that 
he  remained  awhile  as  he  is  — 
thoughtless,  uncalculating — a  crick- 
eter, a  boy  1  He  will  have  lots  to 
think  about  before  life  has  done 
with  him. 

But,  above  all,  at  cricket  we 
run,  at  golf  we  walk ;  and  here 
we  touch  the  real  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  cricket  the 
game  for  boys,  and  golf  the  game 
for  men.  It  is  well  enough  to  say 
that  we  believe  golf  to  be  the 
more  scientific,  the  more  varied, 


the  more  serious  and  all-absorbing 
study  —  cricket  the  jollier,  the 
fresher,  the  better  chaser  of  dull 
care  ;  but  it  is  in  the  natural  paces 
of  the  games  that  we  touch  the 
true  line  of  division.  Running  is 
boys'  natural  pace.  Birds  fly,  fishes 
swim,  men  walk,  and  boys  run.  It 
is  the  final  dictum.  Men  walk  and 
boys  run — golfers  walk  and  cricket- 
ers run :  the  golfer  is  a  man,  the 
cricketer  is  a  boy.  Which  is  the 
better  ?  Doubtless,  as  in  most  of 
such  cases,  "  both  is  best."  There 
is  a  time  to  be  a  boy  and  a  time 
to  be  a  man :  all  through  life  one 
can  be  at  times  the  one,  at  times 
the  other.  And  that  the  two 
games  are  not  mutually  incom- 
patible we  have  a  long  list  of 
famous  names  to  prove,  both  of 
Scotsmen  and  of  Southern  cricket- 
ers who  in  their  years  of  discre- 
tion have  taken  up  with  golf  as 
a  new  love,  without  exciting  any 
Nemesis  on  the  part  of  the  old 
love,  for  whom  they  still  cherish 
a  loyal,  though  a  divided,  affec- 
tion. Our  capricious  climate  de- 
fines but  a  brief  season  for  cricket, 
but  we  may  play  golf  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  ;Hso  that  the 
repentant  cricketer  tas  but  him- 
self to  blame  when,  in  envy  of 
the  swing  of  the  golfer  born  and 
bred,  he  utters  that  familiar  cry 
of  lamentation,  "  Oh  !  why  did  I 
not  learn  to  golf  when  I  was  a 
boy?" 

HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 
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THE  expression  "painted  butter- 
fly "  is  not  merely  the  poet's  way 
of  putting  it ;  we  have  met  with 
actual  examples  of  butterflies  which 
have  been  artfully  touched  up  by 
the  brush  of  the  dealer,  in  order 
to  get  a  high  price  for  a  "  new 
variety,"  which  may  certainly  be 
said  in  this  case  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  artificial  selection.  An 
entomologist,  looking  upon  a  sup- 
posed novelty  from  a  recently  ex- 
plored country,  must  be  on  his 
guard  lest  the  infinite  variety  of 
butterfly  life  may  not  have  tempt- 
ed the  vendor  of  the  specimen  to 
create  a  "unique  example  of  a 
new  species."  It  is  probable  that 
everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
"Red  Admiral,"  with  its  black 
wings  crossed  by  a  broad  red  bar, 
and  decked  with  brilliant  white 
spots.  A  variety  of  this  grand  in- 
sect was  once  offered  to  a  gentle- 
man in  which  the  white  spots 
were  blue ;  but  the  use  of  a  pocket- 
lens,  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  wetted  brush,  soon  re- 
stored the  spots  to  their  pristine 
whiteness.  This  is  an  example  not 
of  the  ingenuity  of  man  but  of  a 
clumsy  fraud.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  we  find  that  in  one  case, 
at  least,  Nature  herself  has  appar- 
ently been  guilty  of  a  similar  fraud  ? 
There  is  a  species  of  porcupine 
living  in  Brazil  whose  name  is 
Sphingurus  villosus, — if  this  name 
is  too  lengthy  for  the  reader,  we 
recommend  to  his  consideration 
Hoitztlacuatzin,  which  was  the 
popular  name  among  the  ancient 
Mexicans  for  the  tree -porcupine. 
Like  other  porcupines,  this  Brazil- 
ian form  has  been  credited  with 
the  faculty  of  shooting  his  quills. 
"  But,"  remarks  Buffon,  "  how 
many  absurdities  have  been  ex- 


posed by  men  of  sense,  which 
nevertheless  are  affirmed  by  other 
men  who  think  they  are  endowed 
with  a  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing ? "  After  this  humorous- 
ly grave  remark,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  explain  elaborately  that 
the  porcupine  is  not  a  kind  of 
animated  mitrailleuse.  This  tree- 
porcupine  is,  unlike  the  Old  World 
porcupine,  furnished  with  abun- 
dant long  coarse  hair,  as  well  as 
spines.  The  spines,  which  are 
greatly  concealed  by  the  hair,  are 
bright -yellow -coloured  ;  it  seems, 
therefore,  as  if  the  colour  was 
somewhat  unnecessary.  The  con- 
ditions remind  one  irresistibly  of 
the  gentleman  who  dyed  his  whis- 
kers green,  and  always  used  so 
large  a  fan  that  they  could  not  be 
seen !  If  the  yellow  colour  is  of 
any  use,  why  should  it  be  so 
carefully  covered  up?  However, 
that  question  may  be  deferred  for 
the  present.  What  concerns  us 
now  is  that  these  yellow  spines, 
when  washed  with  warm  or  even 
cold  water,  become  white :  this  is 
the  case,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
dried  skin  of  the  animal.  If  it  is 
unintelligible  how  the  creature  got 
its  spines  coloured  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  col- 
our is  not  a  "  fast "  one.  We  may 
be  merely  dull,  but  nevertheless  an 
explanation  seems  to  be  wanted : 
it  almost  looks  as  if  Nature  were 
playing  a  practical  joke  upon  us. 
An  enterprising  dealer  could  do 
a  fine  trade  here  in  a  new  species 
of  porcupine  by  the  judicious  use 
of  soap  and  water.  Another  ex- 
ample of  a  creature  tinted  with 
colours  that  "  run  "  is  the  touraco, 
and,  according  to  one  writer  at 
any  rate,  the  African  trogons.  A 
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smart  shower  of  rain  is  said  to 
wash  out  the  red  colour  from  the 
wings  of  these  birds,  and  we  can 
confirm  the  truth  of  this. 

Colour  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
due  to  two  causes — either  to  the 
presence  of  colouring  matters,  of 
pigments,  or  to  the  presence  of 
fine  sculpturing,  which  produces 
an  optical  effect  of  a  certain  colour. 
What  we  term  metallic  colours  in 
birds — humming-birds,  for  exam- 
ple —  and  in  butterflies,  are  not 
caused  by  pigments  of  that  tint, 
but  by  fine  grooves  upon  the  fea- 
thers or  scales,  and  thin  laminae  of 
horny  substance.  Yery  often  these 
two  causes  are  combined  ;  they  are, 
for  example,  in  the  peacock.  An 
albino  peacock  is  by  no  means  a 
rarity ;  and  if  the  tail-feathers  of 
one  be  closely  examined,  they  will 
be  seen  to  show  a  pattern  like  that 
of  a  damask  tablecloth.  This  pat- 
tern is  due  to  the  fine  grooves 
ruled  upon  the  feathers,  which  are 
differently  disposed  in  the  rings 
which  form  the  "eye";  but  the 
blackish-brown  pigment  is  absent, 
and  so  the  grooves  produce  no  ef- 
fect of  colour.  Yery  often  the 
colour  of  an  animal  is  due  to  two 
pigments  combined;  for  instance, 
the  beautiful  green  of  the  iguana 
lizard  is  due  to  a  distinct  yellow 
and  a  blue  pigment.  But  these 
colours  cannot  be  washed  out  by 
water,  though  they  soon  fade  after 
death — at  least  the  yellow  does — 
leaving  the  animal  of  a  greyish- 
blue  colour,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing hue  of  stuffed  lizards.  Among 
butterflies  "  mechanical  colours " 
appear  to  be  the  rule;  but  the 
"Brimstone"  is  an  exception,  for 
from  its  wings  a  yellow  pigment 
can  be  extracted. 

The  questions  relating  to  the 
colour  of  animals  were  once  only 
the  theme  of  poets,  but  are  now  the 
property  of  scientists,  who  have 
built  up  most  interesting  theories 


to  account  for  the  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  colour.  But  these 
theories  have  for  the  most  part 
dealt  with  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  such  intelligent  groups  of 
creatures  as  birds  and  insects,  and 
have  rather  ignored  worms  and 
star-fishes  and  crabs,  and  suchlike 
beings  of  a  limited  intellect,  whose 
aesthetic  sense,  even  to  the  most 
ardent  followers  of  Darwin,  must 
appear  somewhat  doubtful.  A 
congregation  of  blue,  purple,  and 
red  invertebrates  living  four  miles 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea  can- 
not reap  much  advantage  from  be- 
ing impressed  by  their  neighbour's 
gaudy  attire,  even  if  they  could 
see  it ;  but  they  cannot  see,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  no  eyes,  and,  if 
they  had,  it  is  too  dark  to  see. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  among 
insects  and  birds,  the  greater  num- 
ber are  plainly  coloured,  and  show 
110  great  difference  of  sex ;  and  we 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  even 
between  closely  allied  species  be- 
longing in  some  cases  to  the  same 
family — or  it  may  be  genus — there 
is  an  enormous  gap  in  intellectual 
development,  if  we  are  to  accept 
a  theory  of  "  sexual  selection." 

It  is  in  reality  probably  necessary 
to  disentangle,  from  their  very  in- 
timate relationship,  the  two  classes 
of  colours  mentioned  above,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  any  useful  hypo- 
thesis as  to  their  meaning.  It  is 
very  noticeable  that  in  numerous 
marine  creatures  whose  mode  of 
life  renders  concealment  unneces- 
sary, "  warning  colours  "  futile,  and 
sexual  coloration  impossible,  the 
frequently  brilliant  colours  are 
entirely  due  to  pigment  deposited 
in  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
butterflies  and  birds,  where  sexual 
selection  and  so  forth  is  conceiv- 
able, the  colours  are  largely  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  causes  affect- 
ing the  structure  of  the  feathers 
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or  scales.  Many  people  have  pro- 
bably observed  the  varying  color- 
ation of  that  familiar  creature,  the 
common  earth-worm :  the  varia- 
tions are  due  to  different  pig- 
ments. But  the  rook,  as  he  follows 
the  plough,  is  no  respecter  of 
Annelids'  persons,  and  gobbles  up 
all  that  come  in  his  way — brown 
and  green,  purple  and  red;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
earth-worm,  being  blind  as  well  as 
hermaphrodite,  can  have  no  lean- 
ings towards  a  mate  of  a  specially 
bright  hue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  peacock,  as  he  struts  along 
with  tail  outstretched,  may  pos- 
sibly, by  so  doing,  delight  the  eyes 
of  his  soberly  coloured  spouse ; 
and  his  colours,  as  stated,  are 
chiefly  "mechanical."  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly 
all,  if  not  quite  all,  birds,  in  which 
the  two  sexes  show  a  marked  dis- 
parity of  coloration,  owe  their 
brilliant  hues  to  structural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  feathers,  and  not 
to  pigments.  But  if  this  be  so, 
how  is  it  that  we  get  so  great  a 
variety  of  tints  among  animals 


which  are  exclusively  coloured  by 
pigments  3  The  only  answer  to  this 
question  at  present  seems  to  be  to 
say  that  there  is  no  answer.  The 
bile  shows  differences  of  colour  in 
various  animals,  being  green  in 
one  and  yellow  in  another;  the 
inside  of  one  lizard's  body  is 
coloured  deep  brown,  of  another 
it  is  not  coloured  at  all;  birds' 
eggs  show  the  most  varied  hues, 
which,  except  in  a  very  few  cases, 
can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  as  they 
are  hidden  by  the  sitting  hen. 
All  these  facts  seem  to  have  no 
particular  explanation ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  variously 
coloured  pigments  that  have  been 
referred  to  are  simply  waste  pro- 
ducts, which  happen,  like  the  red 
exudation  from  the  skin  of  the 
hippopotamus,  to  be  coloured, 
temporarily  stored  up  in  the  skin, 
and  ultimately  got  rid  of.  On 
this  view  we  can  perhaps  under- 
stand why  the  red  of  the  touraco's 
feathers  and  the  yellow  of  the 
porcupine's  spines  can  be  washed 
out  so  easily. 

FRANK  E.  BEDDAED. 
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CAMPING    IN    THE    CANADAS,    TENERIFE. 


I  EEMEMBER,  one  summer's  day 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  few  balloon  voyages  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy, 
when  the  clouds  hung  low  over  the 
city,  and  all  the  earth  was  grey, 
passing  through  the  zone  of  vapour 
and  emerging  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine  beyond.  It  was  a  new- 
world  into  which  I  had  entered : 
characterised  by  the  remarkable 
stillness  and  the  no  less  remark- 
able beauty  of  form  and  colour  in 
cloudscape.  I  hung  suspended  in 
the  midst  of  it  as  in  a  dream. 
The  memory  of  it  will  never  leave 
me,  and  is  most  tenacious  when,  in 
dull  weather,  one  lives  in  clouds 
and  longs  to  rise  above  them.  To 
dwell  for  a  time  in  such  a  poetic 
region,  with  the  sunshine  and  the 
birds  as  companions,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  desirable  ambition.  How 
to  realise  it,  even  partially,  did  not 
occur  to  me  until  circumstances 
disclosed  such  a  region  in  the  Can- 
adas of  Tenerife. 

There,  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
day,  is  to  be  found  a  little  world 
complete  in  itself.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  goat-herds,  an 
occasional  caravan  or  passing  tra- 
veller, this  desolate  region,  which 
has  undergone  no  change  from  the 
remote  geological  times  that  saw 
its  birth,  is  undisturbed  by  man  ; 
a  few,  very  few,  birds  in  the  air, 
or  lizards  darting  along  the  parch- 
ed and  sandy  ground,  are  about  the 
only  signs  of  life  one  sees  there;  the 
retama  and  codeso  bushes  are  the 
only  representatives  of  vegetation. 
Shut  off  from  the  earth  by  a  plain 
of  rolling  clouds,  the  old  crater  of 
Tenerife,  its  sides  or  lip  sharply 
and  picturesquely  sculptured,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  from  seven  to 


eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  crater-bed  itself  is  as 
much  as  eight  miles  in  diameter. 
From  out  of  it,  in  one  majestic 
sweep,  the  new  cone,  or  Ram- 
bleta,  rises  another  four  or  five 
thousand  feet.  The  culminating 
point  of  this  magnificent  moun- 
tain-mass is  the  Piton — a  perfect 
cone,  which  attains  to  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level  of  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  feet.  This 
volcano  within  a  volcano  ap- 
pears, from  our  present  vantage- 
point,  complete  in  itself.  Down 
its  sides  the  lavas  have  flowed, 
which,  under  the  different  effects 
of  light,  assume  the  richest  colour- 
ing. One  can  trace  the  different 
rivers  of  lava  all  the  way  into  the 
old  crater-bed  of  Tenerife.  Here 
they  lie,  in  apparently  the  utmost 
confusion,  sometimes  in  heaps  of  a 
considerable  height  and  of  a  dull 
reddish  or  brown  colour ;  but, 
fortunately  for  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  pass  between  the  north 
and  the  south  sides  of  the  island, 
there  are  paths  between  the  lava 
rocks  which,  covered  with  loose 
pumice,  afford  an  easy  passage  for 
man  and  beast.  These  paths,  of 
which  there  are  seven,  are  called 
the  Canadas.  One  of  them,  that 
which  I  traversed,  skirts  the  lip 
of  the  old  crater.  Everywhere, 
to  within  a  certain  zone  of  eleva- 
tion, the  retama  bushes  are  found 
in  isolated  patches.  My  readers 
can  easily  imagine  the  general 
appearance  of  this  world,  into 
which  I  am  about  to  introduce 
them  :  nothing  but  a  huge  volcano, 
rising  out  of  the  extinct  crater  of 
another  volcano ;  tumbled  lavas, 
dotted  with  isolated  patches  of 
vegetation;  the  blue  sky  above, 
the  sea  of  clouds  below. 
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Occasionally,  looking  towards 
the  distant  horizon,  the  mountain- 
crests  of,  say,  Palm  a  will  appear 
above  the  clouds  like  an  island  in 
a  sea  of  surf  :  this  was  one  of  the 
first  views  I  obtained.  The  radia- 
tion of  the  sun,  at  such  an  altitude 
and  under  such  a  latitude,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  very  intense  ;  the 
nights,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
extremely  cold.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture Sahara.  The  glare  of  the 
sunlight,  too,  and  its  reflection 
from  the  light  -  coloured  ground, 
is  very  trying  to  the  eyes. 
What  lends  a  rare  and  most  fas- 
cinating charm  to  this  region  is 
the  extraordinary  colouring  of  the 
landscape  :  its  brilliancy,  and  the 
warmth  and  depth  and  transpar- 
ency of  the  shadows,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  Land.  This  to  me 
was  its  chief  attraction. 

My  original  intention  had  been 
to  spend  a  short  time  in  the  val- 
leys and  lowlands  of  Tenerife,  and 
only  to  ascend  the  Peak  as  an 
excursion.  I  had  read  all^  the 
recent  books  on  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  unique  scenes  and 
unwonted  experiences  they  de- 
scribed. I  thought  that,  consid- 
ering their  short  distance  from 
Europe,  and  the  facilities  for 
reaching  and  travelling  in  the 
islands,  especially  Tenerife,  one 
could  scarcely  choose  a  pleasanter 
place  for  spending  a  brief  holi- 
day. The  islands  were  described 
as  possessing  a  unique  and  per- 
fect climate,  magnificent  scenery, 
quaint  villages,  and  a  host  of 
other  attractions — a  perfect  para- 
dise which  a  painter  would  de- 
light in.  But  the  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  on  them  passeth  all 
und  erstanding. 

I  found  Tenerife,  as  far  as  the 
beaten  tracks  which  I  followed 
are  concerned,  and  to  which  these 


book-makers  have  applied  their 
choicest  selection  of  adjectives,  to 
be  infinitely  inferior  in  point  of 
interest  and  scenery  to  many  parts 
of  Europe  which  I  had  visited, 
and  which  were  much  more  acces- 
sible, and  less  costly  to  dwell  and 
travel  in.  In  only  one  respect  the 
admirers  of  Tenerife  have  not,  I 
believe,  overrated  the  attractions 
of  the  island,  and  that  is  as  re- 
gards its  climate.  Though  I  ex- 
perienced bad  weather  at  various 
points  in  my  journeys,  to  which  I 
shall  refer,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  statements  that  were  made1  to 
me  at  the  time  :  that  the  weather 
was  exceptionally  bad,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
somewhere.  From  the  few  weather 
reports  I  have  seen,  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  that  invariably 
prevail  in  the  island  point  to  a  cli- 
mate which  is  probably  unrivalled: 
its  equability,  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  large  percentage 
of  sunshine,  the  slight  difference 
between  day  and  night  tempera- 
tures and  between  the  winter  and 
summer  monthly  means,  are  quite 
exceptional.  Then,  as  by  moving 
to  a  higher  or  lower  altitude  one 
can  get  almost  any  climate  one 
wishes,  there  is  little  left  to  be  de- 
sired. For  invalids,  or  those  re- 
quiring exceptional  climatic  ad- 
vantages, I  can  quite  understand 
the  rare  attractions  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  But  even  for  invalids, 
whose  cure  depends  to  so  large  an 
extent  on  being  amused  or  inter- 
ested, the  islands  are  lacking  in 
attractiveness.  Santa  Cruz,  La- 
guna,  Puerto  and  Villa  de  Orotava, 
Icod  (not  to  go  out  of  Tenerife), 
are  in  themselves,  and  as  regards 
their  extraneous  attractions,  ter- 
ribly dull  places.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  but  wander 
about  the  lifeless  streets  ;  the 
few  churches  and  places  of  in- 
terest are  soon  exhausted.  I 
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expected  to  see  in  the  towns  and 
villages  something  quaint  and  in- 
teresting in  their  architecture ;  but 
they  were  sadly  disappointing,  for 
more  neglected,  patchy,  cheap  and 
theatrical  constructions  in  wood 
and  plaster  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  country.  Witness  the  fort 
at  Santa  Cruz,  which  looks  as  if 
it  were  cut  out  of  cardboard  and 
painted  to  stand  the  glare  of  foot- 
lights on  a  stage  !  Every  village 
seems  in  the  last  stage  of  decay 
and  falling  to  pieces, — not  pictu- 
resquely but  anyhow.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  are  solid  and  endur- 
ing monuments  of  taste  and  style, 
but  their  rarity  is  conspicuous. 

The  inertia  of  these  villages  is 
most  depressing.  The  windows  of 
the  houses  are  closed  up  by  wooden 
casements,  in  order  to  shut  out  the 
heated  atmosphere,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  life  in  the  streets.  If 
one  wants  to  find  out  the  population 
of  a  place,  however,  it  can  pretty 
fairly  be  estimated  by  clattering 
along  the  streets  on  horseback, 
when  every  casement  will  prompt- 
ly frame  one  native  head,  mostly 
of  a  lady.  Another  very  good  way 
is  to  sit  on  the  roadside  and  sketch, 
but  this  is  rash,  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  "  unwashed." 
Outside  the  villages,  the  attrac- 
tions are  considerable;  but  the  dis- 
tances are  so  great  that,  under  the 
climatic  advantages  of  the  place, 
walking  becomes  a  serious  matter, 
though  one  can,  of  course,  ride 
or  be  carried  in  a  hammock  every- 
where. To  get  a  new  view,  one 
must  go  several  weary  miles. 

Life  at  a  Spanish  fonda  is  not 
pure  bliss,  especially  to  an  invalid ; 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  there 
are  few  English  hotels  to  afford 
a  convenient  base  of  operations. 
Along  the  fine  highway  which 
stretches  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Icod, 
there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
to  see :  the  semi-tropical  vegetation, 


the  profusion  of  flowers  on  the  road- 
side, or  a  picturesque  baranca.  But 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
scanty  vegetation  (naturally  scanty, 
when  one  considers  the  place  and 
its  climate),  the  absence  of  any 
variety  of  colouring,  and,  above 
all,  the  hard  forms  into  which  the 
lavas  are  sculptured.  In  place  of 
the  beautiful  contours  and  vari- 
ously tinted  landscapes  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  one  sees  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land. 

This  is  no  less  than  what  one 
might  have  expected  had  not  our 
guides,  who  write  books,  wilfully  or 
ignorantly  misrepresented  things. 
There  are  plenty  of  attractions  to 
the  place,  but  they  are  not  those 
which  have  been  insisted  upon. 
To  the  botanist,  to  the  geologist, 
and  others  interested  in  science, 
the  island  of  Tenerife  is  a  perfect 
object-lesson.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  to  observe 
how  sharply  defined  are  the  various 
zones  of  vegetation,  stretching  from 
the  sub -tropical  products  of  the 
lowlands  to  the  barren  rocks  of 
the  Peak.  My  chief  quarrel  with 
them,  however,  is,  that  as  a  painter's 
country  the  place  is  a  fraud  :  it  is 
not  at  all  what  is  called  a  "  paint- 
able  country."  Lest  I  should  be 
severely  handled  for  making  this 
assertion,  let  me  at  once  state  that  I 
am  aware  an  artist  can  see  beauty  in 
everything,  and  can  compose  a  pic- 
ture out  of  the  simplest  materials. 
Genius  can  glorify  a  wheelbarrow. 
And  what  could  be  more  striking 
than  a  high  waving  palm,  or  an 
imperial  dragon-tree,  against  the 
blue  sky  ?  Yet,  to  paint  the  land- 
scape one  sees  around  one  would 
require  the  resources  of  a  pano- 
rama, it  is  so  large :  to  take  in 
one  complete  feature  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible. "  Bits  "  there  are  in  any 
number,  but  one  has  sometimes  to 
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go  a  long  way  for  them.  It  was 
to  paint  I  partly  went  to  Tenerife, 
and  therefore  I  felt  aggrieved  at 
what  I  found.  The  only  place 
where  I  would  really  recommend 
an  artist  to  go  to  is  the  Cafiadas, 
— an  excursion  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. There  one  sees  forms  and 
colours  which  could  be  observed 
probably  nowhere  else,  and  there 
are  original  compositions  to  be  had 
which  it  would  be  worth  the  long 
journey  to  obtain.  Everywhere 
else,  I  feel  convinced,  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  an  artist  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  Europe.  Palma 
is  said  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
island  of  the  group,  but  my  cour- 
age failed  me  to  make  another 
attempt. 

Puerto  Orotava  is  a  capital 
centre  for  excursions.  The  best 
guides  are  to  be  had  there,  and 
the  Grand  Hotel  offers  a  first-rate 
base  of  operations.  The  manager, 
a  Swiss,  was  most  obliging  to  me  ; 
but  for  his  assistance  I  should 
have  been  helpless,  as  I  do  not 
speak  Spanish.  He  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  engaged 
the  guides,  and  organised  a  sys- 
tem of  supplies.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Lorengo,  the 
doyen  of  guides,  whose  hearty  ser- 
vice and  agreeable  companionship 
are  among  my  pleasantest  remin- 
iscences of  the  island. 

The  day  before  the  start,  Lor- 
engo came  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  I  was  staying,  and  spread 
out  for  my  inspection  the  varied 
equipment  for  the  journey.  Two 
large  baskets  contained  food -sup- 
plies, cooking  utensils,  &c. ;  the 
chief  provisions,  mostly  in  tins, 
were  packed  in  a  hamper,  which 
also  contained  wine  and  spirits. 
The  tent,  palliasse,  and  waterproof 
flooring  were  neatly  rolled  up ; 
and  I  was  amused  at  the  delicate 
attention  of  Lorengo,  who  had 


added  an  embroidered  pillow-slip 
with  a  huge  monogram,  evidently 
the  work  of  his  wife.  The  con- 
siderable equipment  of  a  camp 
made  sufficiently  formidable  loads, 
which  I  was  loath  to  add  to  by 
a  portmanteau,  a  bundle  of  wraps, 
and  my  sketching  things.  We 
took  fresh  meat  and  bread,  suffi- 
cient to  last  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  and  arranged  for  a  messen- 
ger to  bring  up  fresh  supplies  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

The  following  day,  the  10th 
of  June  last,  at  8.30  A.M.,  our 
small  caravan  was  ready  to  start. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  no  companion 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  the  trip. 
I  took  with  me,  besides  Lorengo, 
two  muleteers.  Great  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced  in  loading 
the  two  mules,  and  in  fact  they 
were  overweighted  from  the  first ; 
their  packs  had  constantly  to  be 
adjusted  on  the  way.  I  myself 
was  mounted  on  the  same  horse 
that  had  carried  me  to  the  Peak — 
a  clever  and  good-tempered  animal 
belonging  to  Lorengo.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
was  the  clearest  and  most  beauti- 
ful day  I  had  experienced  in  the 
island.  The  clouds,  which  usually 
form  round  the  Peak  as  early  as 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, did  not  obstruct  our  vision  of 
it  on  this  occasion  until  past  nine, 
when  its  outline  was  interrupted 
by  light  cumuli.  Taught  by  pre- 
vious experience,  instead  of  leading 
the  party  I  followed  behind  ;  for- 
tunately, for,  shortly  after  start- 
ing, I  noticed  one  of  the  muleteers 
carrying  five  live  chickens,  heads 
downwards,  together  with  his  own 
boots,  in  one  hand.  Lorengo,  at 
my  request,  obtained  a  basket,  into 
which  the  chickens  were  placed 
and  covered  over  with  leaves ;  so 
that  they  had  a  more  comfortable 
journey  than  was  intended  for 
them. 
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Our  path  at  first  lay  between 
low  walls,  which  everywhere  in 
the  valley,  in  order  to  protect 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away, 
demarcate  the  fields.  As  we  as- 
cended, striking  diagonally  across 
the  valley,  we  obtained  the  best 
views  I  had  yet  had  of  the  bold 
and  picturesque  coast -line,  which 
alone  has  any  pretence  to  grandeur 
at  this  spot. 

The  valley  of  Orotava  has  been 
much  praised  for  its  exceeding 
beauty,  but  I  confess  I  cannot 
agree  with  its  panegyrists.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  valley, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  a  depression  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  sloping  to  the 
sea.  I  have  looked  down  on  the 
"  valley  "  from  every  side,  and 
traversed  it  in  all  directions. 
Viewed  from  below,  it  has  nothing 
in  it  to  specially  impress  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  scen- 
ery of  Switzerland  or  Norway; 
the  intense  and  crude  greenness 
of  it;  the  absence  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  trees  to  break  up 
the  mathematical  precision  of  the 
stone  walls ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  large  parasitic 
craters  (which  in  form  resemble 
a  child's  first  attempt  at  drawing 
a  mountain),  the  want  of  emboss- 
ment, are  among  its  most  strik- 
ing deficiencies  as  a  show-valley. 
Seen  from  above,  it  is  far  more 
beautiful,  especially  from  a  great 
height,  where  detail  is  lost;  for 
its  immense  area,  sloping  to  the 
sea  and  flanked  on  the  land  side 
by  mountains,  is  really  a  remark- 
able sight. 

The  route  to  the  Peak  has  been 
so  often  described,  that,  in  order 
to  keep  this  article  within  reason- 
able limits,  I  will  omit  any  detailed 
mention  of  its  earlier  stages.  Up 
to  the  Portillo  we,  in  fact,  followed 
the  usual  path,  which  I  had  tra- 
versed a  few  days  before,  in  going 


up  to  the  Peak.  We  entered  the 
clouds  at  noon,  on  Monte  Verde. 
Happily,  it  was  a  'dry  cloud.  On 
the  top  of  Monte  Verde,  where  we 
lunched,  we  again  emerged  into 
sunlight.  Our  first  view  of  the 
Peak  was  obtained  on  entering  the 
Portillo,  a  sort  of  natural  gateway 
— in  reality,  a  break  in  the  old 
crater-wall — leading  into  the  Can- 
adas. Our  path  now  lay  over 
a  veritable  desert :  the  Canadas, 
which  I  have  previously  described. 
Walking  in  single  file,  no  one  talk- 
ing, threading  our  way  over  the 
rough  and  broken  ground,  and,  at 
first,  along  a  winding  road,  the  in- 
tense solar  radiation  and  the  glare 
of  the  fine  pumice  being  very  try- 
ing, were  what  I  chiefly  remember 
of  this  part  of  the  journey.  At 
times  we  caught  views  of  the  Peak 
and  minor  eminences,  the  colouring 
of  which,  especially  in  the  shadows, 
was  superb.  We  reached  our  first 
camp  at  5.40  P.M.,  after  nine 
hours'  continuous  travelling. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that 
our  camp  should  be  near  some 
spot  where  we  could  obtain  fresh 
water.  The  only  such  spot  in  the 
Canadas  proper  is  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Guajara,  on  the  summit 
of  which  Mr  Piazzi  Smyth,  over 
thirty  years  ago,  fixed  his  first  en- 
campment. Opposite  to  this  spot, 
under  the  lee  of  the  lava  rocks, 
we  pitched  the  tent.  The  tent, 
by  the  by,  was  no  bigger  than  a 
dog's  kennel,  into  which  I  could 
only  enter  on  all-fours ;  but  it 
was  portable.  We  were  well 
sheltered  by  the  high  rocks  from 
the  south-west  wind — the  equa- 
torial current  of  air  that  prevails 
at  this  altitude — which  was  then 
blowing  in  fierce  gusts.  The 
horses  were  picketed  on  one  side 
of  the  tent,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  men  found  capital  shelter  be- 
hind some  rocks  which  Lorengo  had 
previously  built  up  so  as  to  form 
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a  walled-in  recess,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  the  fireplace.  Soon  a 
blazing  fire  of  retama  placed  us  in 
harmony  with  our  surroundings. 
The  hampers  were  unpacked,  and 
preparations  made  for  the  evening 
meal. 

One  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
wilder  region  in  which  to  pitch  a 
camp.  The  desert  of  loose  sandy 
pumice,  of  a  light -yellow  colour, 
and  of  which  this  particular  Can- 
ada is  formed  ;  the  hummocky 
masses  of  lava,  at  the  side  of 
which  we  had  taken  shelter ;  and 
the  bold,  serrated  crater  -  wall  : 
these  were  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  landscape.  One 
might  have  enjoyed  it  immensely 
but  for  the  choking  sand  that 
covered  everything. 

Our  meal  finished,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  night.  We  were 
favoured  by  a  moon ;  so  we  did 
not  mind  the  short  twilight.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  learnt,  as  re- 
gards camping  out  in  the  Canadas, 
was  that,  for  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort, it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  one's  tent  made  with  a  can- 
vas flooring  attached  to  the  sides. 
The  tent  I  used  belonged  to  Lor- 
engo,  and  I  was  very  grateful  for 
it,  but  it  was  not  at  all  adapted  to 
life  in  the  Canadas.  The  dust 
and  sand  permeated  everywhere; 
it  was  like  lying  on  a  dust-heap ; 
and  everything  I  possessed  was 
soon  begrimed. 

Before  turning  in,  I  went  and 
sat  with  the  men.  They  looked 
very  picturesque,  squatting  round 
the  fire  in  their  mantes — for  the 
night  soon  became  cold.  Occa- 
sionally raking  out  a  potato  which 
was  roasting  in  the  ashes,  they 
would  eat  it  as  a  relish  to  their 
very  unappetising  dried  fish, 
which  also  was  put  in  the  ashes 
to  cook.  We  were  visited  by  a 
goat-herd,  with  whom  we  arranged 
for  fresh  goat's  milk  on  the  follow- 


ing day.  This  goat-herd,  who  was 
subsequently  of  service  to  us,  was 
one  of  the  wildest- looking  men  I 
have  ever  seen ;  from  continual 
exposure  to  the  intensely  dry  air 
and  burning  sun  of  the  Canadas, 
his  skin  had  all  the  appearance 
of  hippopotamus  -  hide.  Even 
Lorengo,  whose  hand  was  so  har- 
dened that  he  frequently  took  a 
piece  of  burning  charcoal  and 
held  it  over  my  pipe,  looked  like 
a  fresh  country  girl  in  comparison 
with  him. 

Next  morning  I  was  disgusted 
to  find  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
a  moderate  gale  from  the  same 
quarter.  It  practically  put  an 
end  to  my  painting.  I  rode  some 
distance,  looking  out  for  a  shel- 
tered spot,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. I  made  one  attempt,  how- 
ever. Lorengo  manfully  volun- 
teered to  hold  up  the  sketching 
umbrella,  so  as  to  shade  my  can- 
vas, but  it  required  all  his  strength 
to  keep  it  in  position  ;  the  wind 
was  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  I  could 
scarcely  hold  my  palette.  Even 
when  my  sketch  was  finished,  the 
wind  was  again  spiteful,  for  the 
oil-paint  was  soon  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  sand.  But  as  this 
added  to  the  effect,  I  was  glad 
rather  than  otherwise.  What  I  did 
mind,  however,  and  what  aston- 
ished me  considerably,  was  that 
one  hour  after  I  had  finished,  the 
oil-colours  were  quite  dry.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  canvas  panel  (I 
had  a  large  Pochard  box  with  me) 
bent  almost  double,  and,  in  trying 
to  straighten  it,  I  broke  it  in  half. 

I  returned  to  camp  a  chastened 
man.  Evidently  there  were  dis- 
advantages in  this  favoured  region. 
I  was  still  more  impressed  with 
this  stricture  when  to  my  pre- 
vious misfortunes  was  added  an- 
other :  my  wooden  palette  curled 
up,  and,  with  the  slightest  back- 
ward pressure,  broke  in  two. 
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Here  was  a  dilemma !  I  then 
examined  the  paint-box,  also  of 
wood,  and  found  the  lid  energeti- 
cally wrenching  itself  off.  Every- 
thing I  possessed  that  was  made 
of  wood  was  already  spoilt;  and 
the  burning  sand  was  everywhere. 
I  therefore  came  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that  this  was  too  warm 
a  corner  for  me,  and  imparted  this 
fact  to  Lorengo.  He,  with  a 
grave  face,  showed  the  utmost 
concern;  but,  as  we  could  not  un- 
derstand one  another,  our  mutual 
interchange  of  thought  was  brief. 

I  decided  to  move  to  another 
camp.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
explain  my  plans  to  Lorengo. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  should  spend  sev- 
eral days  at  the  same  spot,  I 
had  that  morning  sent  back  one 
of  the  men  with  his  mule  to 
Orotava  for  supplies  and  letters ; 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  me 
to  remove  our  baggage  on  the  re- 
maining mule.  What  I  wished 
to  explain  was,  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  goat-herd  and  my 
saddle-horse,  we  should  move  to  the 
Portillo — which  had  struck  me  as 
a  more  favoured  region — and  there 
intercept  the  muleteer  on  .his  re- 
turn. I  had  a  conversation-book 
with  me,  but  that  was  a  fraud. 
The  only  way  in  which  I  could 
make  myself  understood  was  to 
put  aside  my  dignity  and  act  in 
dumb  show  the  whole  projected 
programme. 

I  first  expressed,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  how  utterly  impossible  it 
was  to  paint  under  such  adverse 
circumstances.  This  was  of  course 
evident  to  the  meanest  intelligence, 
and  Lorengo,  with  his  hat  held 
respectfully  in  one  hand  and  inter- 
preting my  actions  in  spoken 
words,  at  once  agreed  with  me. 
Then  I  pointed  to  the  sun,  and 
followed  its  heavenly  course  to  the 
western  horizon,  expressing,  by 


laying  my  hand  against  my  cheek, 
that  we  should  sleep  in  camp  that 
night.  Lorengo  evidently  thought 
so  too,  from  the  pleased  and  in- 
dulgent expression  of  his  counten- 
ance. At  this  point  I  brought  out 
with  great  effect  one  of  the  few 
Spanish  words  I  knew — manana. 
11  Manana  "  means  "  to-morrow," 
and  is  so  constantly  in  the  mouth 
of  the  natives,  that  one  learns  it 
as  soon  as  one  is  in  urgent  need 
of  anything.  "  Manana,"  I  ex- 
plained cheerily,  [we  should  go  to 
the]  "Portillo."  Lorengo  looked 
grave;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to 
shirk  responsibility  or  trouble,  so  he 
considered  a  moment.  I  at  once 
entered  into  his  councils.  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  it  was  the 
most  difficult  task  I  had  ever 
undertaken,  to  explain  to  Lorengo 
the  remainder  of  my  plans.  By 
the  help  of  paper  and  pencil,  I 
was  eventually  successful.  I  then 
made  a  vow,  that  I  would  never 
again  travel  in  a  country  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  other  means  of  imparting  my 
ideas.  I  had  never  before  been 
placed  in  such  a  humiliating  po- 
sition. 

Having  thus  made  things  clear 
to  my  companions,  I  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  my  time.  The 
sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  air 
so  dry,  that  my  face,  hands,  and 
neck,  although  I  had  already  shed 
one  skin,  pained  me  consider- 
ably ;  my  lips  were  swollen  like 
a  Negro's;  and  I  seemed  to  have 
pounds  of  pepper  in  my  clothes. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances 
I  fell  back  on  philosophy,  and  com- 
pared the  delightful  novelty  of  my 
surroundings  with  the  humdrum 
existence  in  cities.  For  the  first 
time  I  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
nomadic  habits  of  the  Tuareg  ban- 
dits of  the  Sahara,  their  commend- 
able temperance  and  their  sweet 
dispositions. 
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My  chief  object  in  selecting  the 
Portillo  district  as  an  encamp- 
ment was  that  it  is  protected 
from  the  south-west  wind,  and 
at  a  slightly  lower  elevation.  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  what  I 
found  :  that  the  north-east  trade- 
wind  ceased  to  make  its  influ- 
ence felt  at  the  altitude  of  the 
Canadas,  and  that  the  return 
equatorial  current  or  south-west 
wind  was,  at  least  during  the 
summer  months,  constant.  It  is 
true  I  felt  winds  from  all  quarters 
in  the  short  time  I  was  encamped 
in  the  Canadas,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  were  true  air- currents,  but 
only  draughts,  incidental  on  the 
configuration  of  the  land :  there 
were  rarely  any  cirrus  clouds  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
From  what  I  observed  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  endorse  Mr  Piazzi 
Smyth's  reasoning  as  regards  the 
elevation  of  the  trade-wind  clouds, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  clouds 
generally  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  south-west  wind  was  still 
blowing  strong  and  the  heavens 
overhead  were  streaked  with  torn 
cirrus  clouds,  when,  the  next 
morning,  we  struck  camp.  By 
taking  up  some  of  the  packages 
on  my  saddle-horse  and  load- 
ing the  mule  to  the  very  utmost 
extent,  there  remained  two  large 
baskets,  which  Lorengo  and  his 
companion  nobly  volunteered  to 
carry.  During  the  four  hours  it 
took  us  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Canada  opposite  Portillo,  Lorengo 
himself  stopped  only  once  or  twice 
to  rearrange  the  packs  on  the 
mule,  though  his  companion  rested 
several  times.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense directly  we  got  out  of  the 
path  of  the  wind  and  felt  the  full 
power  of  the  sun's  rays. 

As  there  is  a  spring  at  the 
Portillo  we  pitched  our  camp  in 
the  Canada  on  the  rising  ground  to 


the  south  of  it  and  at  about  only 
a  couple  of  miles  distant.  The 
selection  was  a  very  happy  one, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  change  it 
again.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  wind.  Then,  we  were 
among  retama  bushes,  and  the  soil 
was  in  consequence  firmer  and  less 
dusty:  thus,  much  of  the  discom- 
fort of  the  previous  camp  was 
obviated.  I  chose  a  suitable  re- 
tama bush,  growing  north-east  and 
south-west,  and,  cutting  away  the 
branches  in  the  very  centre  of  it, 
pitched  the  tent  between.  I  thus 
had  a  nice,  soft,  dry  ground,  instead 
of  the  loose  pumice,  on  which  to 
lie ;  and,  by  placing  masses  of  re- 
tama over  the  waterproof  flooring, 
the  tent  was  kept  fairly  clean. 
Lorengo  evidently  approved  of 
these  arrangements,  and  I  hope 
he  will  adopt  the  plan  on  future 
occasions. 

The  Peak  rose  in  front  of  us, 
but  not  quite  in  such  fine  lines 
as  at  the  last  encampment.  In 
place  of  the  desert -like  Canada, 
we  were  now  surrounded  by  an 
undulating  plain  of  retama.  But 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  place 
was,  that  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea  of  clouds  below, 
out  of  which,  for  the  whole  time 
we  were  there,  the  mountains  of 
Palma  thrust  their  highest  emi- 
nences. On  the  north,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  Portillo,  with  a  wide 
Canada  between. 

The  whole  of  the  afternoon  I 
spent  sketching,  and  found  no 
obstacles  of  any  sort :  the  change 
of  camp  was  therefore  very  gra- 
tifying. As  for  subjects,  they 
abounded  on  all  sides,  and  were 
full  of  original  interest,  both  in 
composition  and  colouring.  The 
feeling  of  space,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  size  of  terrestrial  objects 
and  the  clear  atmosphere,  exercised 
an  unfailing  attraction.  One  felt 
that  one  could  never  tire  looking 
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out  over  the  sea  of  clouds,  which, 
though  more  or  less  on  a  plane, 
was  constantly  changing  in  form. 
The  dazzling  white  masses  would 
sometimes  fling  up  wreaths  of 
vapour  high  into  the  air,  and  re- 
semble, in  every  respect,  a  storm- 
tossed  sea.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  laminated  and  compact,  and 
thus  entirely  shut  out  the  faint 
blue  sea  below ;  at  other  times  an 
immense  rift  would  enable  one  to 
see  the  suggestive  blue  shadows 
beneath.  Of  course  it  was  not 
advisable,  even  under  an  umbrella, 
to  paint  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  :  the  heat  and  the 
glare  during  that  time  were  so 
overpowering.  But  in  the  early 
morning,  from  sunrise  to  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  and  after  three 
o'clock  until  sunset,  sitting  in  the 
sun  was  agreeable  enough.  The 
actual  temperatures  of  the  air 
were  always  one  or  two  degrees 
lower  than  the  corresponding  nor- 
mal temperatures  in  the  lowlands  ; 
it  was  only  the  solar  radiation 
that  affected  one. 

That  night  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  invariably  fine  nights 
"I  experienced.  At  about  eight 
o'clock,  an  hour  after  sunset,  it 
was  still  quite  warm,  and  the  air 
was  calm.  A  marvellous  stillness 
reigned  around  us.  The  after-flush 
of  the  sunset  still  lingered  in  dying 
colours,  ranging  from  red,  through 
turquoise  blue,  to  grey  blue.  The 
summits  of  Palma,  rising  above  the 
milky  plain  of  clouds,  were  tinted 
a  rich  purple.  The  landscape, 
lit  by  a  full  moon,  and  broken 
by  shadows,  might  have  been  in 
fairyland  :  it  was  so  weird.  The 
Peak  itself,  clearly  outlined  against 
the  sky,  dominated  this  impressive 
scene.  Presently,  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure,  a  canary-bird  began 
to  sing.  It  was  quite  close  to  us. 
But  it  was  a  poor  performance, 


especially  at  such  a  time.  The 
central  point,  which  gave  character 
to  the  whole  scene,  was  the  camp- 
fire,  before  which  the  two  men  sat 
in  a  crouching  position,  with  their 
mantas  over  their  shoulders.  They 
were  talking  in  muffled  tones. 
Doubtless  they  were  eating  hot 
potatoes.  I  soon  joined  them,  and 
was  given  the  best  position  before 
the  fire  by  Loren90,  who,  on  such 
occasions,  always  did  his  utmost 
to  make  me  comfortable.  Sitting 
there,  with  these  men  before  me, 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  in- 
habited country  below,  I  felt  very 
much  like  an  amateur  Guanche. 

To  give  a  more  connected  idea 
of  camp-life  in  the  Canadas  I  will 
briefly  describe  my  daily  routine. 
I  have  already  explained  that  the 
low  temperature  of  the  air,  from 
which  I  was  only  protected  by 
a  very  thin  canvas  tent,  through 
which  the  draughts  played  freely, 
always  awakened  me  an  hour  be- 
fore sunrise.  But  it  was  an  un- 
failing pleasure  to  see  the  first 
light  of  day,  and  especially  to  notice 
the  flood  of  sunlight  literally  chas- 
ing away  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
As  soon  as  the  sunlight  came  near 
enough,  and  one  could  walk  in  it, 
one  instantly  felt  warm  enough  to 
discard  all  superfluous  clothing. 
After  that  I  was  free  to  "make 
my  tent," — that  is,  to  turn  out, 
shake  and  dust  everything,  and 
spread  them  in  the  sun.  At  six 
o'clock,  when  the  day  seemed  con- 
siderably advanced,  breakfast  was 
made  ready.  Between  breakfast 
and  eleven  o'clock  I  was  free  to 
wander  about  and  employ  my 
time  t  in  painting  or  otherwise  ; 
but,  as  the  sun  neared  the  merid- 
ian, it  became  too  hot  to  sit  out. 
The  mid-day  meal,  from  the  elab- 
orate menu  prepared  by  Lorengo, 
was  evidently  intended  for  dinner. 
As  he  and  his  companion  gener- 
ally had  by  far  the  greater  por- 
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tion  of  it,  however,  I  concluded 
that  they  both  preferred  to  dine 
at  that  hour.  I  found  the  hours 
between  mid-day  and  three  o'clock 
by  far  the  most  oppressive;  the 
vertical  sun  was  never  so  trying. 
It  is  surprising  to  me,  looking 
back,  how  I  managed  to  spend 
the  time  between  eleven  and  three 
o'clock  each  day  without  feeling 
bored ;  but  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  engage  one's  attention  : 
the  thousand  and  one  novelties 
and  distractions  of  camp-life,  which 
consume  much  time  and  require  no 
particular  effort.  It  was  pleasant 
enough  simply  to  lie  in  the  shade 
(if  one  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  few  square  feet  of  it)  and 
enjoy  mere  existence.  The  dimin- 
utive chickens  that  ran  about  our 
camp,  taking  shelter  in  the  retama 
bushes,  were  a  ceaseless  source  of 
amusement  at  such  times.  They 
chirped  like  birds ;  and  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  devote  them  to  the  uses 
of  the  table.  One  day,  however, 
Lorengo  dished  up  a  "  brace  "  of 
them  on  a  small  plate.  I  then 
discovered  that  they  had  absolute- 
ly no  breasts,  and  as  for  flesh  on 
their  bones,  I  dissected  only  the 
most  diminutive  morsels  of  stringy 
meat,  which  was  quite  uneatable ; 
so  I  issued  an  edict  that  the  lives 
of  the  others  should  be  spared. 

My  hopes  of  sketching,  in  which 
I  passed  all  the  time  I  could  get, 
were  again  dashed  by  a  new  and 
phenomenal  experience.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  effect  of 
the  dry  atmosphere  on  all  wooden 
articles,  and  that  my  oil-sketches 
were  usually  dry  an  hour  after 
painting;  but  my  surprise  was 
great  when,  one  afternoon,  I  could 
not  even  get  the  oil-paints  to  lay 
on  the  canvas  without  showing 
every  mark  of  the  brush  :  it  was 
exactly  like  painting  with  tooth- 
powder.  I  tried  every  medium  I 
had,  and  finally  pure  linseed-oil  (!), 


but  found  it  impossible  to  get  an 
even  surface  (the  simple  blue  of 
an  unclouded  sky),  or,  without 
constantly  going  over  the  same 
spot,  to  get  the  brush  to  mark 
at  all.  Under  these  circumstances, 
painting  was  impossible.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  or  read 
of  such  an  experience;  it  demon- 
strates in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the 
air  in  the  Cafiadas. 

Thursday,  the  14th  of  June, 
was  the  day  we  expected  our 
muleteer.  So  a  careful  watch  was 
kept  the  whole  day.  Presuming 
he  would  come  by  the  same  route 
as  that  which  we  had  followed, 
he  would  have  had  to  pass  the 
Portillo,  which,  from  our  camp,  we 
could  easily  observe.  But  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  go  by  another 
path,  and  so  missed  us.  As  he 
did  not  arrive,  Loren9O  marched 
off  to  the  nearest  village  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  mule.  After 
several  hours'  absence  he  returned, 
drenched  to  the  skin  :  although  we 
were  in  bright  sunshine,  it  was 
raining  heavily  where  he  had  been, 
in  the  clouds  on  Monte  Verde.  He 
came  back  with  the  news  that  the 
muleteer  had  gone  to  our  old  camp 
at  Guajara.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, that,  seeing  us  gone,  he  would 
learn  our  whereabouts  from  the 
goat -herd.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened ;  for  at  nine  o'clock  that 
night,  as  we  were  sitting  round 
the  camp-fire,  we  heard  him  sing- 
ing merrily  at  a  short  distance 
from  us.  We  hailed  him,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
in  camp.  I  admired  his  endur- 
ance :  he  had  been  over  twelve 
hours  on  the  road,  and  was  as  fresh 
and  light-hearted  as  possible.  He 
delivered  to  me,  among  other 
letters,  one  from  the  manager  of 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Orotava,  who 
facetiously  addressed  it  to  the 
Hotel  de  las  Canadas. 
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I  was  sorry  to  have  to  bring  my 
campaigning  to  an  end,  but  one 
of  the  letters  I  received  made  it 
necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  catch 
a  certain  steamer  home,  to  start  at 
once  for  Santa  Cruz.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  therefore,  we  packed 
up,  and  once  more  took  the  road. 
This  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
wet  clouds  which  I  judged  were 
hanging  over  the  Monte  Verde, 
we  chose  a  more  easterly  route, 
and,  passing  through  a  dry  cloud, 
arrived  at  Puerto  Orotava  in  the 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  of 
four  and  a  half  hours. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that,  pre- 
vious to  my  journey  to  the  Can- 
adas,  I  had  been  to  the  Peak. 
Though  chronologically  out  of 
order,  I  propose  to  give  in  this 
place  a  brief  account  of  this  ex- 
cursion. The  ascent  of  the  Peak 
has  been  so  often  described,  step 
by  step,  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  great  detail 
as  regards  the  route ;  but  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  refer  to  my  per- 
sonal experiences  on  account  of  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
rife, prior  to  the  last  three  or -four 
years,  was  very  rarely  accom- 
plished ;  the  names  of  all  who  had 
been  up  were,  I  believe,  well 
known.  But  that  was  simply  be- 
cause there  were  few  tourists  in 
the  island.  Now,  each  year,  there 
are  a  score  of  ascents  ;  and  natu- 
rally enough,  considering  the  num- 
bers of  English  who  winter  in  the 
island.  There  is  probably  no 
mountain  of  the  same  height 
(12,200  feet)  that  is  so  easy  to 
conquer.  There  is  absolutely  no 
danger,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
ascent ;  it  is  not  so  very  fatiguing, 
because  one  can  ride  nearly  the 
whole  way  ;  and  it  requires  little 
nerve,  because  of  the  excellent 
mule-tracks,  which  only  in  a  few 
places  are  at  all  awkward.  The 


only  discomforts,  besides  those  of 
possible  bad  weather,  are  the  sleep- 
ing out  one  night  at  the  Estancia, 
(though  this  may  be  obviated  by 
sleeping  in  the  wooden  hut  at 
Alta  Vista),  and  the  rarity  of  the 
high  atmosphere,  which  is  liable  to 
affect  most  people.  With  good 
guides  and  good  horses,  which  are 
always  obtainable,  the  expedition 
is  a  mere  promenade. 

Now  I  was  led  to  expect  quite 
the  reverse.  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  written  accounts 
of  their  ascents,  or  of  other  peo- 
ple's ascents,  agree  in  these  par- 
ticulars— that,  though  the  expedi- 
tion need  not  be  considered  dan- 
gerous, it  is  one  of  the  most 
fatiguing  character,  and  that  the 
final  climb  up  the  Piton  is  labori- 
ous in  the  extreme  ;  that  if  one 
reached  the  summit  without 
"  barked  shins,"  cut  hands,  the 
soles  of  one's  boots  burnt  and  torn, 
one  would  be  extraordinarily  lucky. 
Nothing  of  this  romantic  descrip- 
tion happened  to  me — I  wish  it 
had :  I  should  then  have  had 
something  of  interest  to  write 
about.  Though  I  experienced  the 
most  execrable  weather  —  abnor- 
mally bad  for  the  place  and  the 
time  of  year — and  had  to  sleep  out 
in  the  open,  with  the  thermometer 
below  the  freezing-point,  snow  hav- 
ing fallen  in  the  night,  I  did  not 
really  feel  any  extraordinary  hard- 
ship or  fatigue,  though  more  or  less 
an  invalid  at  the  time.  I  scaled  the 
Piton  with  a  walking-stick,  with- 
out feeling  much  more  fatigue 
than  after  climbing  Arthur's  Seat 
on  a  hot  day,  and  I  came  down, 
without  soiling  a  new  pair  of 
gloves,  or  having  fallen  once.  I 
enter  into  these  ridiculous  partic- 
ulars in  order  to  emphasise  the 
absurd  exaggeration  of  many  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  everything  is  a 
question  of  standard.  I  would 
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compare  the  difficulty  and  fatigue 
of  ascending  the  Peak  of  Tenerife 
to,  say,  the  trip  (on  foot)  to  the 
lower  glacier  and  Mer  de  Glace 
from  Grindelwald,  with  the  only 
exceptions  of  the  discomforts  of 
sleeping  out  for  one  night  and  of 
breathing  a  rarefied  air. 

Let  me,  however,  briefly  describe 

my  experiences.     Mr  M and  I 

left  Puerto  Orotava  on  the  morning 
of  6th  June  last,  shortly  before 
9  A.M.  Rain  had  fallen  heavily 
in  the  early  morning,  the  clouds 
entirely  obliterating  the  moun- 
tains, and  I  knew  we  should 
have  bad  weather.  With  my 
mind  full  of  the  hardships  I  fully 
expected  to  encounter,  I  wished  to 
postpone  the  trip ;  but  Lorengo, 
whose  services  we  did  not  wish  to 
lose,  was  confident  of  fine  weather 
"  up  there "  beyond  the  clouds. 
Trusting  to  his  local  knowledge, 
but  against  my  own  judgment,  we 
therefore  started,  —  for  the  time 
being,  in  sunlight.  My  companion 
and  I  were  mounted  on  horses ; 
Lorengo,  the  guide,  led  the  way, 
with  a  tin  lantern  in  his  hand ; 
and  two  mules,  heavily  laden,  ac- 
companied by  a  muleteer  and  two 
boys,  brought  up  the  rear.  Fool- 
ishly enough,  though  well  aware  of 
the  consequences,  we  allowed  the 
pack-mules  and  their  attendants  to 
separate  from  us — for  the  purpose, 
Lorengo  explained,  of  getting  fresh 
water  at  a  spring  on  the  way.  But 
we  presumed  they  would  soon  come 
up  with  us.  For  this  imprudence 
on  our  part  we  suffered  consider- 
ably. As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
clouds  (10.45  A.M.)  on  Monte 
Yerde,  rain  began  to  fall,  and,  our 
waterproofs  and  wraps  being  with 
the  pack-mules,  we  had  nothing  to 
protect  us  against  it.  In  conse- 
quence, we  were  soon  wet  through, 
and  felt  cold  and  miserable.  The 
thermometer,  which  on  starting  had 
registered  68°  Fahr.,  then  stood  at 
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50°,  and  this  reduced  temperature 
was  very  trying  to  us.  It  was  a 
poor  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  as- 
sumption before  starting,  that  the 
clouds  would  be  wet  and  not  dry, 
especially  as  I  could  not  communi- 
cate the  fact  in  Spanish  to  Lorengo. 
Fortunately  we  overtook  another 
party  that  was  ascending  the  Peak, 
consisting  of  a  Spaniard,  a  Swiss, 
and  an  Englishman,  who  very 
courteously  gave  us  a  flask  of 
brandy,  this  probably  saving  us 
from  contracting  severe  colds.  At 
the  "  plain  of  the  retama,"  where  we 
arrived  at  12.45  P.M.,  we  dismount- 
ed for  luncheon,  and  built  up  a 
large  fire,  before  which  we  dried 
our  dripping  garments  (the  rain 
having  temporarily  ceased).  Our 
mules,  however,  did  not  reach  us 
until  one  hour  after  our  arrival, 
during  which  interval  we  had  con- 
trived to  get  fairly  dried.  After 
luncheon,  and  now  with  water- 
proofs on,  we  again  started  (2.25 
P.M.)  on  our  ascent.  An  hour 
afterwards  we  were  on  the  Montana 
Blanca,  where  the  sun  was  strug- 
gling to  break  through  the  clouds. 
It  was  still  raining,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  8°  warmer 
than  at  our  former  camping-place. 
We  reached  the  Estancia,  where 
we  were  to  camp  for  the  night,  at 
4.40  P.M.  The  clouds  had  then 
broken,  and  were  now  driving  in 
heavy  masses  below  us.  The  air 
(54°  Fahr.,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
10,000  feet  of  elevation)  seemed 
very  cold  and  rarefied,  and  we  both 
felt  great  difficulty  in  breathing 
and  slight  nausea. 

Lorengo's  tent,  the  same  that  I 
afterwards  used  in  the  Caiiadas, 
was  soon  put  into  position,  partly 
sheltered  by  a  high  rock ;  the 
hampers  were  unpacked,  and  every- 
thing made  snug  for  the  night. 
We  dined  at  6.45  P.M.  The  clouds 
then  enveloped  us,  and  the  ther- 
2  M 
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moraeter  fell  to  50°  Fahr.  Antici- 
pating a  co]d  and  cheerless  night, 
my  friend  and  I  took  every  pre- 
caution against  chill.  After  spend- 
ing a  short  time  with  the  men  be- 
fore the  fire,  we  turned  in  (7.30 
P.M.)  to  our  modest  tent,  in  which 
we  had  to  lie  closely  packed,  like 
sardines.  But  the  cold  was  too 
intense  for  us  to  sleep  in  comfort; 
we  afterwards  observed  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  in  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  that  the 
water  had  frozen  outside  of  Alta 
Yista,  900  feet  above  us.  We  were 
awakened  by  the  intense  cold  at 
about  two  o'clock,  and  turned  out 
to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  of  retama 
bush,  which  blazed  (and  smoked) 
merrily.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee  in- 
fused some  life  into  us.  To  pass 
the  time,  I  took  a  temperature  of 
the  air;  it  was  only  two  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point,  but,  in 
the  wind  that  was  blowing,  felt 
much  lower. 

My  companion  then  complained 
of  extreme  nausea  and  giddiness, 
and  indeed  he  looked  very  ill ;  he 
also  said  he  could  hardly  breathe. 
I  endeavoured  my  utmost  to  per- 
suade him  from  continuing  the 
ascent,  but  without  effect ;  he  said 
he  would  go  on  till  he  dropped. 
Curiously  enough,  though  I  had 
felt  the  same  nausea  shortly  after 
our  arrival,  I  awoke  from  the  brief 
night's  rest  feeling  quite  well  and 
fit  for  any  amount  of  physical 
exertion. 

At  3  o'clock  A.M.  we  started  for 
the  final  climb.  I  insisted  on  taking 
a  second  man  with  us,  in  the  event 
of  my  companion  being  overcome 
and  requiring  assistance  in  return- 
ing to  camp,  as,  after  coming  so 
far  and  myself  feeling  well,  I 
naturally  wished  to  get  to  the 
Peak  with  Lorengo.  The  night 
was  quite  dark  at  first ;  the  stars 
were  shining,  but  the  moon  was 
not  visible.  We  could  have  ridden 


up  900  feet  of  the  ascent,  by  the 
winding  path  that  leads  to  Alta 
Vista ;  but  we  thought  it  safer, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  walk. 
Lorengo  went  in  front  with  his 
lantern,  which  he  held  near  the 
ground  to  illumine  our  way. 
In  single  file  we  trudged  along, 
rarely  speaking.  Mr  M ,  oc- 
casionally resting,  very  pluckily 
held  on  his  way. 

We  reached  the  ledge  at  Alta 
Vista  at  3.45  A.M.,  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  starting. 
Shortly  before  arriving  at  that 
spot  we  had  seen  the  first  glint  of 
dawn.  Barely,  or  perhaps  never 
before,  had  I  witnessed  such  a 
beautiful  sight :  the  roseate  light 
breaking  over  the  dark-grey  clouds 
that  hung  compact  over  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  and,  below  this  cur- 
tain of  clouds,  the  distant  sea  and 
the  islands  of  Palma  and  Grand 
Canary,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Tenerife  itself, 
stretched  out  like  a  map,  and  to 
a  large  extent  visible  under  the 
mixed  light  of  dawn.  I  have  seen 
innumerable  sunrises  from  all 
sorts  of  vantage-points,  but  none 
more  entrancing  than  that  from 
Alta  Vista  in  Tenerife.  The  only 
discomforting  circumstance  was  to 
notice  how  the  clouds  were  gather- 
ing, to  obstruct  our  view. 

The  door  of  the  hut  at  Alta 
Vista  was  opened  when  we  passed, 
and  we  hailed  the  party  of  men 
whom  we  had  passed  the  day  be- 
fore, and  who  now  were  snugly 
taking  shelter  within.  They  had 
not  yet  risen;  so  we  had  every 
hope,  which  we  realised,  of  "  being 
up  first."  The  hut  certainly  seemed 
comfortable  enough,  and  to  sleep 
in  it,  instead  of  in  the  open  at 
the  Estancia,  would  doubtless  re- 
move one  of  the  chief  hardships  of 
the  trip.  But  Lorengo  has  a  feud 
with  its  owner,  and  as  we  were  of 
the  Lorengo  party,  we  necessarily 
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came  under  the  ban  of  his  enemy. 
I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  Loren§o's 
friends  and  employers,  that  this 
deadly  feud  will  be  healed  one 
day. 

Only  a  few  moments  were  spent 
at  Alta  Yista  before  we  resumed 
the  upward  climb.  The  beautiful 
cone  of  the  Piton  now  faced  us,  and, 
under  the  roseate  light  of  sunrise, 
looked  quite  ethereal.  Although 
only  500  feet  higher,  and  sloping  at 
an  angle  of  40°  or  42°,  it  appeared, 
under  that  light,  to  be  quite  un- 
scalable. But  as  we  approached 
it,  and  when  once  we  trod  the 
well-marked  path  that  serpentines 
up  to  its  summit,  the  difficulty  of 
the  ascent  disappeared.  Without 
hurrying  ourselves,  and  occasion- 
ally resting,  we  climbed  up  this 
final  ascent,  of  course  panting 
heavily  in  the  thin  air,  and  reached 
the  Peak— the  Pico  de  Teide,  of 
which  we  had  so  long  dreamed — 
at  5.10  A.M. 

We  in  turn  perched  ourselves 
upon  the  very  culminating  point, 
and  for  a  few  moments  enjoyed 
there  the  novelty  and  charm  of  our 
surroundings.  It  was  bitterly  cold : 
the  thermometer  stood  at  the  freez- 
ing-point, and  there  was  a  con- 
siderable wind.  -  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  wind  blew 
true  from  the  south  -  west  (the 
equatorial  current)  where  we  were, 
and  that  the  clouds  below  and  out 
at  sea  were  floating  in  the  north- 
east trade-wind  ;  though,  of  course, 
these  were  only  the  normal  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

And  now,  as  regards  the  view. 
I  made  no  memoranda  of  it,  but 
it  is  stereotyped  in  my  memory. 
Unfortunately,  as  before  indicat- 
ed, the  clouds  had  gathered  round 
the  mountain  (the  land  clouds), 
and  were  also  lying  in  a  heavy 
mass,  though  seen  in  perspective, 
out  at  sea  (the  trade-wind  clouds). 
Our  view  of  the  earth  and  sea  was 


thus  greatly  'restricted.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  island  of 
Tenerife  and  the  whole  of  Palma 
were  visible  ;  but  masses  of  cloud, 
with  the  faint  sea  perceptible  be-, 
tween  the  rifts,  chiefly  composed 
the  view.  I  may  mention  here 
that  neither  my  companion  nor  I 
experienced  the  feeling  of  vertigo 
that  is  said  to  overcome  one  when 
perched  on  the  highest  rock,  and 
which  is  only  fitted  to  comfortably 
accommodate  one  person  at  a  time. 
I  was  mostly  impressed  by  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Piton  that  was  cast 
on  the  clouds,  hanging  in  heavy 
masses  in  the  western  firmament, 
and  which  formed  an  ideal  cone. 
We  were  fortunate  in  witnessing 
this. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent 
on  the  summit,  and  after  only  glanc- 
ing into  the  crater,  we  commenced 
our  descent  (5.25  A.M.)  by  way  of  the 
Malpays  (a  much  rougher  route), 
in  order  to  visit  the  ice-cavern. 
Into  this  remarkable  cavern  we 
did  not  descend,  being  hungry  and 
impatient  for  breakfast,  but  only 
looked  down.  We  reached  camp 
again  at  7  A.M.  The  sun  was  then 
blazing  hot,  but  all  our  provisions 
were  nearly  frozen,  owing  to  the 
cold  of  the  previous  night;  so 
that  we  had  the  luxury  of  a 
draught  of  iced  milk. 

At  8.30  A.M.  we  started  on  our 
homeward  journey,  which  we 
varied  by  taking  a  more  westerly 
route,  in  order  to  reach  the  valley 
by  the  Tigaya  slope.  We  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  warm  sunlight  in 
which  we  started,  for  soon  we 
entered  the  clouds,  in  which  we 
experienced  the  most  trying  part 
of  our  journey.  There  was  a 
heavy  precipitation,  and  evidently 
it  had  been  raining  pretty  con- 
stantly for  several  days,  for  the 
ground  was  simply  soaking.  For 
several  hours  we  floundered  down 
the  steep  descent,  through  the 
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rain  and  slush.  In  spite  of  water- 
proofs we  were  soon  wet  through, 
and  in  this  hopeless  state  cared 
little  for  the  unceasing  rain. 
Down  the  Tigaya,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  way,  the 
ground  was  cut  up  into  narrow 
channels,  that  afforded  an  escape 
for  the  rain-water.  In  these 
narrow  pathways,  or  in  the  mule- 
tracks,  which  at  places  were 
obstructed  by  large  stones  and 
broken  ground,  the  horses  and 
mules  picked  their  way  very 
cleverly.  Every  moment  I  thought 
they  would  come  down ;  in  places 
they  literally  skated  along  ;,  and 
for  some  distance  we  had  to 
dismount  and  lead  our  beasts. 
The  mules  occasionally  "  sat  down," 
but  at  once  recovered  themselves. 
It  certainly  was  a  rough,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  some- 
what dangerous  path  to  have 
chosen ;  but  by  giving  the  horses 
their  heads,  they  appeared  to  be 
quite  capable  of  looking  after 
themselves,  so  that  our  confidence 
in  them  was  soon  gained.  Still, 
it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  ex- 
perience, and  we  were  heartily 
glad  when  we  reached  the  heights 
above  the  valley  of  Orotava. 

The  good-humour  and  patience 
of  Lorengo  and  the  muleteers  dur- 
ing our  trying  descent  were  un- 
bounded. We  all  more  than  once 
slipped  or  fell  in  the  mud,  which 
only  raised  hearty  laughter.  Not 
once  did  any  of  the  men  exhibit 
any  impatience  at  their  animals, 
for  whom  they  had  nothing  but 
words  of  encouragement.  Of  course, 
it  was  only  the  heavy  rain  that 
made  all  these  difficulties;  we  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  select- 
ed the  two  very  worst  days  pos- 
sible ;  in  fine  weather  it  would 
have  been  the  easy  promenade  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

We  reached  the  hotel  at  Orotava 
at  3.30  P.M.  I  have  thus  briefly 


recorded  our  personal  experiences 
on  this  trip,  the  triviality  of  which 
may  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
object  I  have  in  chronicling  them. 
I  wish  to  show  that,  though  ex- 
periencing exceptionally  bad  wea- 
ther, we  underwent  no  extraordin- 
ary hardships  or  dangers  in  accom- 
plishing the  ascent  of  the  Peak, 
and  that  others,  who  might  if  they 
chose  wait  for  favourable  weather, 
should  not  be  deterred  in  making 
this  interesting  expedition  should 
they  find  themselves  in  Tenerife. 

When,  shortly  afterwards,  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ss.  Opo- 
bo,  homeward  bound,  I  thought, 
in  reviewing  my  experiences  on 
the  island,  as  its  rocky  shores  were 
gradually  fading  from  view,  that 
there  indeed  one  might  spend  a 
pleasant  holiday,  but  not  by  fol- 
lowing the  beaten  track  of  tourists, 
which  I  had  come  out  prepared  to 
do.  Much  more  pleasant  tracks 
are  to  be  found  nearer  home.  But 
to  come  properly  equipped  for  a 
nomadic  life  under  canvas,  with 
a  companion  to  share  one's  adven- 
tures, is  a  very  different  prospect. 
A  most  delightful  expedition  of 
this  sort  might  be  planned.  In 
Tenerife,  and  especially  in  the 
Cafiadas,  there  are  unique  spots  to 
visit  that  would  amply  repay  one 
for  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far ; 
and  now  that  there  are  so  many 
good  bases  of  supply  as  the  Eng- 
lish hotels  afford,  ladies  could  com- 
fortably go  on  most  of  the  expedi- 
tions. The  guides  are  good,  the 
horses  are  good,  and  the  mountain 
tracks,  though  somewhat  rough  in 
places,  present  no  obstacles  except 
to  a  timid  rider.  Provided  that 
one  chooses  the  right  season,  the 
right  places,  and  of  course  the 
right  men,  and  that  one  bears  al- 
ways in  mind  the  vagaries  of  the 
clouds,  one  can,  in  such  a  climate, 
pass  an  ideal  life  under  canvas. 

A.  SILVA  WHITL. 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF   A    RECENT   VISIT. 


FEW  thoughtful  persons  will 
deny  that  the  "  South  African 
question "  is  so  knotty  in  its 
nature,  and  demands  so  much  ex- 
perience for  its  solution,  that  a 
new-comer  attempting  to  give  a 
comprehensive  verdict  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  acting  with  pernici- 
ous folly.  Yet  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  which  came  under 
my  actual  observation,  and  of 
opinions  which  I  carefully  noted 
down  at  the  time  they  were  ex- 
pressed, may  not  be  without  in- 
terest. It  is  suggested,  indeed, 
that  first,  fresh  impressions  are 
sometimes  more  accurate  than  the 
old  stagers'  angry  dicta,  sodden 
by  prejudice  and  obscured  by  self- 
interest. 

On  first  landing  at  Durban  in 
Natal,  one  is  charmed  with  its 
contrast  to  Cape  Town.  The  well- 
paved  footpaths  and  well  -  kept 
streets,  the  numerous  handsome 
public  and  private  buildings,  the 
beautiful  gardens,  the  brisk  busi- 
ness, and  the  bright  cleanli- 
ness, are  all  in  vivid  contra- 
distinction to  the  many  tumble- 
down tenements,  the  ill  -  kept 
thoroughfares,  and  the  reeking 
drains  of  Cape  Town.  The  Dur- 
banites  have  set  to  work,  busily  as 
bees,  to  dredge  the  bar  and  en- 
large their  harbour  accommoda- 
tion, and,  after  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  toil  and  money,  have 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
They  have  also  established  and 
armed,  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  defence  of  the  port,  a  battery 
which  is  not  only  respectable  but 
formidable.  Their  volunteers  are 
organised  on  an  efficient  footing, 
and  take  trouble  to  learn  their 


duties.  In  fact,  all  in  Durban 
is  activity,  enterprise,  and  "  go- 
ahead,"  whereas  Cape  Town  is 
satisfied  with  a  dignified  but  in- 
efficient indifference.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unnatural  that  there 
should  exist  between  the  two  a 
jealousy,  almost  a  latent  hostility, 
nearly  as  pronounced  as  though 
they  formed  parts  of  different  em- 
f  pi  res,  and  a  new-comer  cannot  in- 
gratiate himself  more  effectually 
with  the  Natalians  than  by  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  their  Cape 
rivals.  They  glow  with  gratified 
pride,  and  probably  ask  him  to 
dinner  on  the  spot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
though  an  average  map  includes 
the  distance  between  Cape  Town 
and  Durban  within,  say,  a  couple 
of  inches,  in  country  and  climate, 
in  races  and  prejudices — in  all,  in 
fine,  which  tends  to  individualise 
a  community — the  two  are,  figura- 
tively speaking,  miles  asunder. 

After  all,  however,  Durban, 
like  most  thriving  colonial  ports, 
is  a  cosmopolitan  town,  and  in 
many  respects  scarcely  typical  of 
Natal.  Let  us  make  our  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  I 
question  if  another  so  strange  a 
railway-route  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  constructors  were 
resolute  to  avoid  tunnelling,  and 
the  line  consequently  wriggles 
about  in  a  manner  compared  to 
which  a  spider's  web  or  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Maze  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  cart-road  to  our  destination  is 
only  forty  miles — the  railroad  is 
seventy.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west,  round  curves  of  300  so 
sharp  that  the  engine  seems  star- 
ing at  you  full  in  the  face,  in  the 
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fashion  of  a  refractory  tandem 
leader  ;  up  and  down  inclines  of 
1  in  30,  as  steep  as  a  "  switch- 
back," so  that  the  needle  of  my 
Pillischer's  aneroid,  the  accuracy 
of  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  climates  and  countries,  al- 
most quivers  in  our  course ;  as- 
cending from  the  region  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation  into  endless  rolling 
mountains,  rich  in  turf  but  poverty- 
stricken  in  wood  and  water,  until 
we  reach  Pietermaritzburg,  the 
seat  of  Government,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  troops,  and 
a  delightful  specimen  of  a  Natal 
town.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  it  possesses  the  at- 
traction of  cheerful  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  that  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  railway  is  dragging 
much  of  its  riches  northwards. 
The  streets  are  busy  with  happy- 
looking  natives  and  energetic  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Here  there  is  none  of  that  evil 
talk,  so  common  in  our  Eastern 
possessions,  of  the  "  damned  nig- 
ger." There  is  not  a  sign  of  cuffing 
or  bullying ;  the  natives  are  on  the 
whole  treated  with  the  same  jus- 
tice and  impartiality  as  the  Euro- 
peans— a  righteous  principle  which 
excites  certain  unrighteous  Dutch 
Boers  to  fury.  There  are  few 
more  pleasing  sights  than  the 
crowd  of  Englishmen  and  Kafirs 
assembled  in  the  public  park,  and 
listening  with  a  common  pleasure 
to  the  military  band.  The  natives, 
unlike  most  savages,  seem  perfectly 
entranced  with  civilised  music,  and 
their  expression  when  "  God  save 
the  Queen  "  is  played  is  that  of  ad- 
miring awe. 

These  Kafirs  are  really  stalwart, 
well-looking,  fine  fellows.  They 
would  even  look  dignified  but  for 
their  extraordinary  costume,  which 
to  a  new-comer  excites  unbounded 
amusement.  They  represent  a 
museum  of  almost  every  uniform 
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in  the  British  army  —  gunners, 
sappers,  riflemen,  linesmen,  and 
dragoons ;  but  three  or  four  of 
them  are  required  to  illustrate  a 
complete  turn-out.  Here  is  a  big 
black  fellow  whose  entire  costume 
'consists  of  a  lancer's  tunic,  but- 
toned tightly  across  his  otherwise 
naked  body,  and  leaving  visible  a 
pair  of  splendid  legs  of  a  shining 
mahogany  colour,  which  in  a  din- 
ing-room table  would  be  quite 
beautiful.  Another  is  coatless, 
but  wears  a  pair  of  trews  ;  another 
has  on  an  artilleryman's  trailing 
greatcoat ;  and  another  has  on 
nothing  particular  at  all.  These 
tunics  (brightened  and  cleaned  up) 
are  sold  in  numerous  slop-shops,  at 
the  current  price  of  3s.  6d.  each, 
and  very  proud  the  wearers  seem 
of  their  finery.  Their  wives — for 
their  plurality  is  on  the  Mormon 
principle — would  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, displeasingly  ugly,  with  their 
repulsive  busts,  their  coarse  oiled 
horse-hair  locks,  and  their  skew- 
ered ears  and  noses,  were  it  not 
that  this  is  almost  redeemed  by 
their  dignity  and  by  the  grace  of 
their  walk.  Driven  in  single  file 
in  front  of  their  lords,  they  bear 
heavy  pitchers  on  their  heads 
with  an  upright  classical  graceful- 
ness resembling  figures  which  de- 
pict Rebecca  at  the  well. 

An  Englishman  must  regard  this 
offshoot  town  —  Pietermaritzburg 
— with  a  feeling  akin  to  pride,  it 
is  so  energetic  and  so  prosperous, 
so  well-ordered  and  so  law-abiding  ; 
and  the  hearty  friendliness  with 
which  he  is  treated  implies  the 
maintenance  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  the  "  old  country."  Is 
there,  then,  naught  but  goodwill 
towards  her?  Yes,  indeed,  there 
is  one  drop  of  ill-feeling,  and  a 
very  bitter  and  serious  drop  it  is. 
Touch  on  the  contingency  of  hos- 
tilities breaking  out,  either  from 
native  insurrection  or  Boer  treach- 
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ery  —  in  an  instant  the  friendly 
features  become  clouded  with  wrath 
and  resentment,  and  the  never-fail- 
ing, never-varying  phrase  bursts 
forth,  "  No  more  Downing  Street 
for  us  !  "  Then  the  staunch  col- 
onists relate,  in  accents  which  wax 
warmer  as  they  proceed,  how  in 
bygone  days  they  foresaw  the 
impending  troubles,  and  suffered 
through  anxiety  for  the  fate  which 
might  overtake  their  families  and 
homes  ;  how  they  fought  and  bled, 
not  only  in  their  own  defence,  but 
for  the  sake  of  England  and  her 
interests  ;  how,  as  they  consider, 
they  were  requited  by  England 
with  ingratitude,  and  thrown  over 
with  contempt. 

No  man  deceived  by  his  most 
trusted  friend,  no  woman  betrayed 
by  her  adored  lover,  could  speak 
with  more  bitterness  than  that 
manifested  by  the  brave  ex-soldiers 
of  Natal,  as  they  reiterate  in  in- 
dignant denunciation,  "  No  more 
Downing  Street  and  no  more  Glad- 
stone for  us.  Next  time  we  will 
manage  our  own  affairs  ourselves  !  " 
It  is  possible  to  mitigate  their 
anger  a  little,  a  very  little,  by 
an  allusion  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
"  Yes,"  they  reply,  in  calmer 
tones,  but  in  enthusiastic  liking, 
"being  human,  he  was  not  always 
free  from  error;  but  he  was  an 
able,  honourable,  right  -  hearted 
British  statesman,  and  he,  too, 
was  browbeaten  and  betrayed  by 
his  accursed  Government."  Re- 
member, reader,  I  am  simply 
recapitulating  the  opinions  of 
others,  not  expressing  my  own. 

Pietermaritzburg  is  the  head- 
quarters of  many  mining  and  indus- 
triaL  enterprises ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  a  superficial  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Natal,  we 
must  proceed  still  more  north- 
wards and  still  more  inland.  A 
further  railway  journey  of  about 
100  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  and 


we  reach  Elands  Laagte,  the  point 
up  to  which  the  line  had  been 
constructed  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing — on  paper,  a  town  ; 
In  point  of  fact,  a  few  sheds. 
Thence  a  mail-waggon  with  six 
horses  conveys  us  for  a  distance 
of  fifty-eight  miles,  at  times  at  a 
hard  gallop,  to  the  frontier  town 
of  Newcastle,  through  a  country 
the  outward  aspect  of  which  is  a 
little  bare  and  not  a  little  desolate. 
But  what  riches,  as  yet  only  half 
suspected  by  the  outside  world,  do 
these  rolling  turf -mountains  con- 
tain !  Practically,  they  are  at 
present  nearly  all  grazing  land, 
whereon  an  occasional  tin  shanty 
marks  the  habitat  of  a  recluse- 
farmer.  Even  as  pasturage  the 
country  is  Croesus-like  in  its  rich- 
ness. But  here  and  there  are 
patches  where  the  ground  has 
been  turned  up.  Scratch  the  sur- 
face, cast  thereon  some  seed  as 
promiscuously  as  though  you  were 
feeding  the  chickens,  and  a  harvest 
of  abundance  is  the  result.  Stick 
in  a  few  twigs,  and  a  luxuriant 
plantation  flourishes.  And  the  min- 
eral wealth  ?  I  put  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  gold — it  is  as  yet  too  prob- 
lematical. I  content  myself  with 
the  iron  and  the  coal.  At  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  in  various 
directions,  I  descry  untidy-looking 
mounds  of  earth,  with  the  occa- 
sional addendum  of  an  elementary 
shaft.  "  Coal,"  is  the  reply  to  my 
inquiry.  "How  deep  I"  "On 
the  surface."  "  Come,  my  friend, 
coal  is  not  to  be  dug  up  like  pota- 
toes." "Well,  if  you  are  so  par- 
ticular, at  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet.  It  is  not  good  then,  though 
it  answers  all  ordinary  household 
purposes ;  but  some  shafts  have 
been  sunk  as  low  as  forty  feet, 
and  there  the  quality  is  excellent, 
even  for  steam  appliances." 

Now,   at  various    periods  since 
1860,    a    dismal    dirge    has   been 
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sounded  to  the  effect  that  our 
English  coal  resources  are  within 
"  a  measurable  distance "  of  ex- 
haustion, and  that  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  mainstay  of  our" 
industries,  our  wealth,  and  there- 
fore our  world -wide  power,  will 
lapse  into  atrophy.  The  prophecy 
has  been  supported  by  the  elabor- 
ate statistics  of  geologists  and  po- 
litical economists,  but  it  only  il- 
lustrates that  truism,  habitually 
learnt  so  late  in  life,  "The  evils 
we  suffer  from  most  are  those 
which  never  occur."  We  have 
only  passed  over  fifty-eight  miles  of 
recognised  and  rich  coal-measures, 
a  mere  fraction  of  that  which  may 
be  developed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  colony.  Yet  even  this  region 
contains  a  wealth  of  coal  sufficient 
to  upset  the  above  calamitous  an- 
ticipations, and,  apart  from  con- 
siderations of  generosity  and  jus- 
tice, sufficient  to  prompt  the  con- 
sideration to  the  money-grubber, 
"  Shall  we  not  do  wisely  to  con- 
ciliate the  Natalians  as  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  thus  to  preserve 
Natal  for  the  indefinite  future  as 
a  British  colony  1 " 

At  a  short  distance  from  New- 
castle we  passed  the  former  dwell- 
ing of  the  well-known  novelist, 
Rider  Haggard, — a  wretched  little 
hut  surrounded  by  a  few  trees,  and 
with  a  small  ugly  brick-field  in  the 
midst  of  the  bare,  desolate  veldt. 
A  putrid  dust-heap  would,  as  far 
as  beauties  of  locality  are  con- 
cerned, be  more  calculated  to  in- 
spire an  author  with  the  spirit  of 
brilliant  poetic  descriptions ;  but 
Mr  Haggard's  bright  depicting 
powers  are  above  such  influences, 
and  I  may  mention  that  after 
having  travelled  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  described  in  his 
novel  'Jess,'  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
vivid  representations. 

Next  day  we  pass  through  those 
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districts  rendered  so  sadly  mem- 
orable to  Englishmen  by  the  en- 
gagements at  Imgogo,  Majuba 
Hill,  and  Lang's  Nek.  There  are 
certain  specific  reasons  why  I  care- 
fully abstain  from  introducing  into 
this  article  professional  military 
criticism,  but  it  would  be  mere 
affectation  were  I  to  be  entirely 
silent  concerning  the  heated  pop- 
ular talk  and  the  non-professional 
facts  of  the  subject. 

The  whole  country  reminds  me 
of  Aldershot  on  a  large  scale.  Im- 
gogo is  like  Cove  Common,  Lang's 
Nek  is  very  similar  to  Fox  Hills, 
and  Majuba  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Caesar's  Camp  magnified. 
The  ground  is  the  open  veldt,  and 
the  slopes  approximate  to  those 
of  the  Surrey  hills.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  we  had  been  teaching 
our  soldiers  to  fight  over  this 
nature  of  locality ;  yet  when  we 
applied  our  lessons  to  actual  war- 
fare, we  were  defeated  in  such 
a  manner,  and  with  such  a  loss, 
as  to  produce  on  an  Englishman 
inspecting  the  sites  a  feeling  of 
actual  distress.  Here,  on  the  Im- 
gogo rise,  is  a  simple  stone  monu- 
mental cross  executed  in  admirable 
taste,  and  maintained  in  admirable 
order ;  it  marks  the  resting-place 
of  about  seventy  valiant  English 
soldiers.  Farther  on  is  the  en- 
closure and  trees  indicating  Sir 
George  Colley's  grave.  His  name 
elicits  from  some  bystanders  bitter 
censure ;  but  it  is  hushed  when  I 
remind  them  that  he  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  died  when  trying  to 
do  his  duty. 

Here  is  Lang's  Nek,  with  its 
skilfully  traced  shelter  trenches, 
two  feet  six  inches  deep,  still 
unfilled.  Our  men  had  actually 
gained  the  position  by  their  cour- 
age ;  they  lost  it  by  their  folly. 
And,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  Majuba  Hill,  down 
which  our  exhausted  soldiers  stag- 
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gered,  and  were  pitilessly  shot 
down  like  rabbits.  Where  are  the 
Boer  graves  amongst  our  own 
Aceldama  ?  There  are  none. 
Careful  investigation  then  and 
subsequently  convinced  me  that 
the  Dutch  loss  did  not  at  the 
utmost  exceed  three  or  four  men. 

"I  presume  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  Boers  were  skilful 
soldiers  and  brave  men  1 "  was  my 
oft- repeated  inquiry  of  those  who 
had  either  participated  in  the 
war  or  were  fully  cognisant  of  its 
features.  The  question  was  in- 
variably evaded  with  an  ambigu- 
ous smile,  and  the  reply  may  be 
summarised  thus :  "  They  shot 
wonderfully  well,  and  concealed 
themselves  still  better.  The  Brit- 
ish shot  marvellously  ill,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  still  worse." 
Then  arose  a  criticism  on  our 
faulty  tactics,  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  paper. 

But  all  my  informants  were 
singularly  unanimous  in  their  en- 
thusiasm in  one  respect.  They 
had  never  seen  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts, — they  had  only  known 
of  him  by  second-hand  hearsay, — 
but  one  and  all  with  common 
assent  expressed  the  same  vehe- 
ment wish,  "  If  ever  we  have 
another  English  General  to  lead  us 
on  active  service,  let  that  General 
be  Sir  Frederick  Roberts." 

I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  contrib- 
uting aught  to  general  informa- 
tion in  repeating  the  following 
statement  by  a  Dutchman  who  had 
himself  taken  part  in  the  engage- 
ment in  question,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  clearly  illustrates  what  I 
have  already  represented  on  the 
subject.  "The  British,"  he  said, 
"fought  bravely  and  steadily,  and 
were  gallantly  led  by  their  officers. 
At  Majuba  the  fight  lasted  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  about 
5  P.M.,  and  until  a  late  hour  they 
never  wavered.  Shortly  after  day- 


break the  Boer  scouts  came  into 
our  camp  in  rear  of  Lang's  Nek, 
and  reported  that  they  had  been 
fired  on  from  Majuba,  whereupon 
Joubert,  considering  this  a  flank 
attack,  decided  on  retreat;  but 
'  General '  Smidt,  second  in  com- 
mand, declared  that  the  English 
must  at  all  hazards  be  dislodged 
from  their  vantage  height.  The 
arguments  waxed  warm,  until 
Smidt  shouted  out  for  volunteers, 
accepted  two  hundred  mounted 
men  from  among  those  who  re- 
sponded, and  the  whole  party 
galloped  helter  skelter,  without 
the  smallest  semblance  of  military 
order,  to  the  base  of  Majuba,  the 
very  steepness  of  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  defenders 
on  the  summit.  Here  they  dis- 
mounted, cast  loose  their  horses, 
which  at  once  made  their  way 
back  to  camp,  and  began  to  crawl 
and  '  dodge '  up  the  acclivity. 
They  could  do  so  with  practical 
safety.  The  English  had  opened 
fire  at  1500  yards,  but  neither  at 
this  nor  at  short  ranges  did  they 
effect  the  slightest  loss.  Not  a 
single  Dutchman  was  killed.  They 
entirely  disregarded  all  advantages 
of  cover,  and  fired,"  said  my  in- 
formant, "  as  wildly  as  boys  trying 
to  scare  away  birds  by  making  a 
noise.  The  Boers,  on  the  other 
hand  (carefully  concealed  behind 
boulders,  and  leisurely  watching 
their  opportunities),  aimed  at  every 
head  as  though  they  were  stalking 
stag,  and  were  themselves  amazed 
at  the  deadly  execution  they  in 
flicted.  Each  man  advanced  inde- 
pendently by  short  rushes  until 
near  the  top,  but  still  the  defenders 
stood  firm.  Meanwhile,  however, 
a  flanking  detachment  of  twenty- 
five  men  had  crept  round  by  the 
right  of  the  attack,  topped  the 
crest,  and  poured  down  into  the 
crater-shaped  apex  of  the  hill,  and 
began  an  enfilade  fire  against  the 
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defenders.  Then  at  last  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  gave  way,  and  as  they 
were  rolled  down  the  reverse 
precipice,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
unscathed  and  victorious  Boers  at 
their  ease." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  above  engagements  were 
fought  in  Natal,  and  that  thus  the 
Boers  retain  the  prestige  of  having 
invaded  the  British  territory.  We 
now  descend  the  slopes  of  the 
Drakensberg  mountains,  and  cross 
the  Transvaal  frontier.  The  coun- 
try becomes  gradually  flat  and  un- 
interesting, and  the  thinly  scat- 
tered population  shares  these  char- 
acteristics; indeed  it  contains  a 
not  inconsiderable  admixture  of 
scoundrel  refugees  from  the  adja- 
cent States.  One  of  my  travelling 
companions  proved  to  be  of  this 
nature.  Starting  with  a  fair  show, 
he  announced  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  had  formerly  served 
as  a  private  in  the  English  army, 
had  then  spent  twelve  years  in 
Bolivia,  then  had  lived  a  while  in 
Natal,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Johannesburg. 
In  reply  to  some  tentative  questions 
I  put  to  him,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  genuineness  of  his 
assertions,  he  beamed  with  de- 
lighted surprise,  dropped  his  odious 
American  twang  and  his  black- 
guard argot,  and  burst  forth  into 
his  broad  mother- Scotch  :  "  Do  I 
ken  Ballater  and  the  Muick,  and 
Monaltrie  and  the  Gairnside  ?  Am 

I  acquent  with  the  Gilly and 

with 1     Ah,   but  she   was  a 

bad  one  !  Hech,  sirs  !  wha  would 
have  thocht  that  we  twa  should 
have  chanced  upon  each  other  in 
this  desolate  place,  so  far  from  our 
ain  Scotland  and  from  auld  lang 
syne  ? "  Then  of  course  an  en- 
treaty to  drink  with  him  ;  but  as  I 
declined,  he  produced  a  bottle  of 
raw  spirits,  and  solaced  his  sen- 
timent with  immoderate  "  pulls." 


Very  rapidly  the  proverb,  in  vino 
veritas,  was  illustrated ;  he  once 
more  lapsed  into  cosmopolitan 
patois,  and  volunteered  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  ill 
deeds  of  his  misspent  life,  winding 
up  with — "  First  I  was  in  the  llth 
Hussars,  then  in  the  92d,  and  then 
in" — some  other  regiment.  "I  took  * 
French  leave  from  them  all,  but 
you  cannot  touch  me  now,  for  we 
are  in  the  Transvaal."  At  last  he 
became  so  offensive  and  menacing 
that  the  driver  persuaded  him  to 
alight  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly drove  off,  leaving  the  dis- 
reputable vagabond  standing  by  a 
tin  shanty  in  the  desolate  veldt, 
swearing  with  all  the  fury  of 
drunken  impotence. 

Law  in  the  Transvaal  is  little 
better  than  a  farce,  —  it  neither 
protects  the  weak  nor  punishes 
the  strong.  An  Englishwoman  at 
one  of  our  resting-places  bitterly 
lamented  to  me  that  she  could  ob- 
tain no  redress  from  the  fraud  and 
oppression  of  her  Boer  neighbours. 
I  was  informed,  after  careful  in- 
quiry from  reliable  sources,  that 
if  a  white  man  be  maimed  or 
murdered  by  a  black,  the  Land- 
roost  and  his  subordinates  in- 
stantly hunt  up  the  district  until 
some  one  suffers  for  the  crime. 
"And  if  the  colour  of  injured 
and  injurer  be  reversed,  is  there 
the  same  activity  in  furtherance 
of  justice?"  I  asked.  The  tacit 
reply  of  a  grim  smile  implied 
volumes. 

At  a  later  period  of  my  travels 
the  following  incidental  straw  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  current 
of  habitual  opinion  entertained  by 
the  Boers  towards  the  natives. 
When  changing  teams  at  a  veldt 
shanty,  two  Kafirs  suddenly  came 
forward  and  asked  for  places  in 
our  mail-waggon  to  a  destination 
about  150  miles  ahead,  in  payment 
for  which  they  tendered  the  re- 
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quired  sixteen  sovereigns.  They 
were  rather  naked,  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  redolent  of  "bouquet  de 
Kafir";  and  I  cordially  endorsed 
the  remonstrances  of  the  other 
European  passengers  against  being 
jammed  up  for  days  in  a  stuffy 
canvas-covered  vehicle  with  these 
two  natives,  who,  flush  with  money 
from  the  mines,  chose  to  discard 
their  ordinary  means  of  transport, 
an  ox -waggon.  But  the  sixteen 
sovereigns  were  too  much  for  our 
driver ;  the  Kafirs  were  thrust  in, 
the  team  started  off  at  its  usual 
wild  gallop,  and  we  could  only 
solace  ourselves  with  invective. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  circum- 
stance assumed  a  fresh  complexion. 
It  was  palpable  that  one  of  these 
natives  was  miserably  and  gravely 
ill,  possibly  from  small-pox,  per- 
haps from  some  brain  malady,  pro- 
bably from  fever,  and  that  the 
sufferer's  object  was  to  reach  his 
kraal — perchance  to  die.  He  lay 
crouched  up  in  torment  in  a  corner, 
motionless,  save  occasionally  to 
assuage  his  thirst  out  of  a  tin 
pannikin  of  water,  and  with  every 
evidence  of  pain.  He  stirred  not 
at  our  eating  halts ;  he  passed  the 
night  in  the  bitter  open  veldt ;  he 
was  becoming  manifestly  worse, 
and  at  last  I  was  wont,  becoming 
sorely  smitten  in  my  conscience, 
to  bring  him  out  from  time  to 
time  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  crumb 
of  white  bread.  "  Dank,  Baas  " 
(thank  you,  master),  he  faintly 
murmured,  in  surprise  that  any 
European  should  stop  short  of 
being  a  brute  in  indifference  to 
the  suffering  of  a  black  human 
being.  But  my  Boer  fellow- 
travellers  manifested  not  merely 
surprise  but  sour  disapproval — 
almost  anger;  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  our  journey  I  learned 
that  one  of  them,  a  member  of  the 
Free  States  Legislature,  had  indig- 
nantly held  forth  to  the  following 


effect :  "  Did  you  see  that  English- 
man actually  bringing  out  tea  and 
bread  to  the  Kafir  ?  That  is  the 
way  Englishmen  behave  !  That 
is  the  way  they  ruin  the  natives  ! " 
And  then — with  an  amiable  wish  to 
extenuate  my  frailty — he  added  : 
"However,  apparently  the  English- 
man has  himself  been  recently 
suffering  from  a  bad  illness,  so 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  he 
thus  acted." 

The  free-and-easy  administration 
of  Boer  penal  rule  was  well  illus- 
trated by  an  experience  which  be- 
fell Mr  Tennant,  ex-M.P.  for  Leeds. 
At  Lydenburg,  I  think,  the  Land- 
roost  was  expatiating  on  the 
ease  and  efficiency  with  which  he 
managed  his  convicts :  "I  send 
out  a  gang  of  about  twenty  men 
in  the  morning,"  he  said,  "road- 
making,  under  the  sole  care  of  a 
single  white  warder  armed  with  a 
loaded  carbine,  and  at  6  P.M.  they 
docilely  return  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  punctuality.  If 
you  like  to  join  me  this  evening, 
you  may  see  them  marching  in." 
Mr  Tennant  kept  tryst  at  the 
appointed  hour,  but  no  convicts 
appeared,  and  the  Landroost  began 
to  look  both  foolish  and  uncom- 
fortable. At  last,  after  a  delay 
of  half  an  hour,  a  procession  was 
descried  leisurely  returning  to- 
wards the  prison  in  the  following 
order  of  march :  The  warder, 
dead  drunk,  wheeled  in  a  barrow 
by  a  convict,  a  black  prisoner 
carrying  his  loaded  carbine;  the 
rest  of  the  gang  in  file,  uncon- 
cernedly making  their  way  to  the 
jail.  Rumour  states,  indeed,  that 
at  Bloemfontein,  where  great  lati- 
tude is  given  to  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  of  the  prisoners,  a  notice 
is  posted  up  on  the  gates  warning 
the  convicts  that  any  one  not  re- 
turning by  6.30  P.M.  will  be  shut 
out  for  the  night. 

I   should  probably  be  allowing 
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the  reader  to  entertain  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
Transvaal  life,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  travel,  were  I  to  be  silent  con- 
cerning the  routine  of  each  day's 
journey.  I  must  premise  by  re- 
marking that  even  a  sturdy  cam- 
paigner would  pronounce  it  char- 
acterised by  fatigue,  tedium,  and 
I  may  almost  say  hardship.  At 
any  hour  in  the  morning,  as  early 
as  2  A.M.  arid  as  late  as  6  A.M.,  I 
am  roused  by  the  braying  of  the 
driver's  bugle  warning  us  that  the 
post- waggon  will  very  soon  start. 
A  wise  man  will  have  lain  down 
with  his  clothes  on, — clean  boots, 
washing,  and  shaving,  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  an  English- 
man's self-respect,  must  perforce 
be  practically  ignored  whilst  he 
is  on  the  tramp  in  this  country ; 
huddle  my  traps  into  a  small  bag, 
the  weight  of  which  regulation 
limits  to  20  Ib. ;  pay  for  dinner 
and  bed,  which  are  habitually 
covered  by  the  modest  sum  of 
5s. ;  swallow  a  cup  of  vile  coffee, 
which  is  so  muddy  that  it  serves 
for  food  as  well  as  for  drink ;  and 
hurry  into  the  dark  air,  where 
dusky  natives  are  flitting  about 
with  dimly  flickering  lantern 
lights,  where  the  wild  coltish 
team  is  plunging,  and  where  the 
driver  is  vituperating  us  in  his 
"  kitchen  "-Kafir  Dutch  for  our 
delay.  The  eight  or  nine  pas- 
sengers, of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  life,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
looking  exceedingly  dirty  and  dis- 
reputable, silently  jam  themselves 
into  the  narrow  oblong  mail-wag- 
gon, as  closely  dovetailed  as  troop- 
horses  in  a  railway  van,  and  more 
viciously  disposed  than  troop-horses 
to  lash  out  at  an  encroaching  neigh- 
bour. The  driver  shouts  out  his 
shibboleth  for  a  start;  the  eight 
horses,  which  had  twisted  them- 
selves into  the  mixed  up  attitude 
of  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  are  cast 


free;  they  bound  wildly  forward, 
uncontrolled  in  speed,  and  checked 
only  in  direction,  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  vehicle,  swaying  like 
a  ship  in  a  typhoon,  shaves  boulders 
and  chasms,  of  which,  happily  for 
our  own  peace  of  mind,  we  can 
only  discern  the  dim  outline.  A 
more  miserable,  taciturn, — I  may 
say  morose, — collection  of  human 
beings  were  surely  never  gathered 
together  in  so  small  a  space.  An 
irrepressible  young  'Arry,  fresh 
from  the  dissipations  of  Camber- 
well  and  the  music-halls  of  the 
Borough,  tries  to  crack  a  few 
vacuous  and  fatuous  jokes,  but  is 
instantly  snarled  down ;  our  teeth 
are  almost  chattering  with  the 
intense  cold  which  precedes  a 
South  African  dawn,  and  we  do 
not  even  have  recourse  to  that 
native  tobacco  which  is  so  inno- 
cent in  its  effects,  and  which  smells 
like  a  mixture  of  burning  weeds 
and  dead  dog.  But  after  about 
a  couple  of  hours  of  this  misery, 
the  "  hues  of  the  rich  unfolding 
morn,"  presaging,  '  contrary  to 
weather-signs  in  England,  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  weather  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  Cape  district, 
rouse  and  brighten  us  as  though 
we  were  hibernating  bears.  A 
halt  is  made  for  breakfast,  pipes 
are  lighted,  immoderate  heat  re- 
places intolerable  cold,  and,  in  fact, 
food,  perspiration,  and  tobacco  are 
the  ethereal  agencies  which  awaken 
within  us  what  men  are  pleased  to 
designate  the  finer  instincts  of  in- 
tellectual observation. 

No  tradition  of  the  skill  of  char- 
ioteers can  approach  that  displayed 
by  the  half-breed  drivers.  Of  our 
team  of  eight  horses,  the  leaders 
are  perhaps  fairly  steady,  the  two 
centre  pairs  are  unreliable  scape- 
graces, and  the  wheelers  are  vici- 
ous young  scamps  practically  enter- 
ing on  their  career,  and  bent  on  in- 
volving our  vehicle  in  utter  de- 
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struction,  from  which  they  are  only 
prevented  by  being  dragged  into 
the  order  of  march  by  their  more 
sedate  seniors.  At  the  very  first 
start,  one  of  them  succeeds  in  be- 
striding his  pole,  hurling  himself 
over  to  the  off-side,  and  tying  him- 
self up  into  a  knot  with  the  har- 
ness, whereat  his  companions  see- 
ing him  down  and  helpless,  human- 
like utilise  the  opportunity  of  lash- 
ing out  savagely  at  him.  The 
tangle  released,  stinging  slashes, 
impartially  administered,  cause  the 
whole  team  to  bound  forward  like 
greyhounds.  The  rule  of  the  whip 
and  of  the  reins  is  exercised  by 
two  different  individuals,  each  of 
whom  is  prepared  to  assist  his 
fellow  as  the  emergency  may  re- 
quire. The  one  handles  his  net- 
work of  leather  straps  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  lace-worker  manip- 
ulating the  bobbins,  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  bargee  unlading 
coals ;  while  he  who  wields  the 
whip  would,  in  a  loch  or  a  stream, 
be  far  and  away  the  most  skilful 
fly-fisher  Scotland  could  produce. 
Shouting  out  the  name  of  any 
beast  showing  the  slightest  sign 
of  being  sluggish  or  recalcitrant, 
he  instantly  makes  him  wince 
under  the  lash  without  touching 
one  of  the  others,  whether  the 
offender  be  "  laying  himself  out " 
eighteen  yards  in  front  of  the  box, 
or  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
chastiser.  How  severe  is  the  pun- 
ishment was  once  practically  made 
known  to  me  when  the  back  swirl 
of  the  thong  caught  me  round  the 
neck,  producing  a  sensation  of  de- 
capitation, and  leaving  a  bloody 
wheal  which  remained  for  a  week. 
Now  we  can  duly  estimate  the 
perils  of  our  former  dark  drive. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  pretence 
of  a  road.  The  track  over  the  il- 
limitable veldt  is  merely  indicated 
by  the  beaten-down  herbage,  and 
is  rendered  still  more  puzzling  by 


the  incessant  divergences  struck 
out  according  to  the  fancies  of  pre- 
ceding drivers.  It  is  diversified 
by  deep  chasms,  large  boulders, 
and,  worse  than  all,  by  numerous 
formidable  "  drifts  "  or  fords  over 
shrunken  rivers  with  steep  banks. 
These  latter,  indeed, fill  the  "green" 
traveller  with  amazed  apprehen- 
sion, until  frequent  recurrence  has 
produced  contempt.  As  we  de- 
scend the  sharp  incline  leading  to 
the  brink,  it  would  appear  as 
practicable  to  drive  in  a  straight 
line  through  Stonehenge  as  safely 
to  surmount  the  rugged  masses  in 
front  of  us.  The  drivers  obviously 
bring  into  play  all  their  care,  skill, 
and  even  strength.  We  plunge, 
we  splash,  we  jolt  over  the  rocky 
bottom ;  we  make  a  sudden  twist 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  scrape 
past  a  perpendicular  mass  which 
threatens  us  like  a  stone  wall ;  the 
long  team  winds  like  a  pliable 
thread  past  water-caverns,  and  we 
ascend  the  opposite  height.  Then 
is  the  time  of  the  driver's  exulta- 
tion. The  whip-man  flogs  furious- 
ly, the  rein  -  man  yells,  and  the 
half-maddened  horses  rush  up  the 
hill  in  a  Walpurgis  gallop,  for  the 
time  being  distinctly  running  away 
with  us.  But  no  team  ever  foaled 
could  gallop  for  any  length  of  time 
up  such  a  long  heavy  steep.  They 
begin  to  pant  and  to  sob,  and 
finally  they  subside  into  a  hand- 
canter,  just  as  our  preserving 
acclivity  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  whole  transaction  is  "  tick- 
lish "  beyond  expression  in  broad 
daylight,  but  precisely  the  same 
career  is  pursued  during  hours 
of  profound  darkness,  and  how 
vehicle  and  passengers  escape 
being  smashed  into  pieces  of  the 
size  of  lucif  er  -  matches,  utterly 
baffles  comprehension.  Skill  then 
seems  to  develop  into  instinct.  The 
drivers  themselves  cannot  account 
for  their  immunity,  or  attempt  to 
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solve  the  problem  by  declaring 
that  they  know  the  shadow  of 
every  chasm  and  the  outline  of 
every  rock. 

So  long  as  we  were  in  the 
Drakensberg  region  the  scenery 
was  exceedingly  magnificent ;  and 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  tropical 
storm  more  imposing  than  one 
which  befell  us  among  these  moun- 
tains. The  sheets  of  rain  in  a  few 
minutes  converted  rivulets  into 
torrents,  the  lightning  was  so 
blinding  and  close  as  to  impart 
the  sensation  that  we  could  smell 
it,  and  the  reverberating  thunder 
brought  to  one's  mind  the  crack 
of  doom ;  but  as  we  descend  into 
the  vast  expanse  of  comparatively 
flat  veldt  we  begin  to  loathe  the 
dreary  outlook,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal features  are  endlessly  rolling 
ridges  covered  with  coarse  brown 
grass,  and  almost  entirely  treeless. 
The  game  is  shy,  but  that  it  is 
abundant  in  localities  farther  from 
the  track  is  evident  from  several 
specimens  of  buck,  orriba,  paauw 
(a  species  of  bustard),  koran  (a 
smaller  genus),  partridges,  and 
plover,  which  we  startle  into 
sight. 

The  dead  animal  kingdom  is 
amply  represented  by  the  ghastly 
skeletons  and  putrid  carcasses  of 
horses,  oxen,  and  mules  lining  the 
roadside,  tainting  the  atmosphere 
with  fetid  miasma,  and  round 
which  obscene  gorged  vultures 
heavily  flap.  At  long  intervals 
we  meet  a  stolid  Boer  family  trek- 
king with  their  household  goods,  or 
rather  their  dirty  rubbish,  to  some 
Robinson  Crusoe  district  which 
fulfils  their  craving  for  elbow- 
room — in  other  words,  where  there 
is  not  a  dwelling  or  neighbour 
within  sight.  Their  teams  of  six- 
teen oxen — sleek,  fat,  and  well-lik- 
ing, like  unto  Pharaoh's — impart 
a  certain  picturesqueness  even 
to  this  exceedingly  unpicturesque 


knot.  The  precept  against  un- 
equal yoking  is  certainly  disre- 
garded. I  have  frequently  seen  a 
heterogeneous  team  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  made  up  of  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys,  all  pulling  as  evenly 
together  as  a  machine.  Here, 
again,  is  a  solitary  Boer  horseman, 
conspicuous  by  his  ungainly  seat, 
armed,  but  with  a  lack  of  that 
cumbersome  equipment  which  we 
might  so  advantageously  imitate 
in  the  person  of  our  handsome  im- 
posing dragoons — who  undeniably 
would  be  useful  in  a  Waterloo  or 
Balaclava  charge — galloping  with 
set  purpose  in  the  direction  of  a 
boundless  desert,  which  seems  to 
lead  nowhere.  We  see  compara- 
tively few  natives.  Here  and  there 
is  a  Kafir  kraal,  the  naked  denizens 
whereof  are  crawling  in  and  out 
of  their  bee-hive  tenements  like 
beasts  of  the  field,  unless  indeed 
they  have  imparted  to  their  ap- 
pearance a  burlesque  of  civilisa- 
tion by  proudly  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  costume  of  the 
"  Scottish  Division  of  the  Royal 
Artillery." 

At  the  end  of  about  every  fif- 
teen miles,  or  after  two  hours' 
journey,  we  change  teams,  for  both 
rate  and  toil  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded. I  reckoned  that  in  a  jour- 
ney of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Elands  Laagte  to 
Johannesburg  we  worked  out  fif- 
teen teams  of  eight  horses  each,  or 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
animals.  The  number  of  eight  per 
team  is  sometimes  made  up  with 
a  mule  or  two,  but  the  speed  js 
scarcely  at  all  diminished  thereby. 
I  marvel  at  their  soundness  and 
efficiency.  Small  -  sized,  though 
well-bred,  unshod  and  therefore 
with  perfect  feet,  ungroomed,  ill- 
stabled,  and  carelessly  though 
abundantly  fed,  they  get  through 
an  amount  of  work  which  would 
make  an  English  coachman  stare. 
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No  sooner  are  they  cast  loose  from 
their  flapping,  ill-fitting,  tattered 
old  harness  than  they  first  wallow 
in  a  dust-heap — the  omission  of 
this  little  ceremony  is  considered 
a  symptom  of  illness — and  then 
stroll  off  for  a  happy  picnic  on 
the  veldt,  perfectly  fit  for  another 
spell  of  similar  hard  work  when- 
ever required. 

I  observe  that  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers are  scrutinising  with  singu- 
lar attention  the  rapid  sinkin'g  of 
the  glaring  sun. 

"  'Tis  gone,  yon  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze  ;  " 

and  in  an  instant  the  old  stager, 
be  he  stalwart  or  sickly,  seizes 
greatcoat  and  comforter,  and  not- 
withstanding that  a  few  minutes 
previously  he  had  been  sweltering 
under  the  glowing  heat,  muffles 
himself  from  head  to  foot  as  though 
he  had  just  risen  from  rheumatic 
fever  or  ague.  He  does  wisely. 
The  sudden  chill  of  the  short 
Transvaal  twilight  is  as  the  scythe 
of  death,  and  woe  betide  him 
sooner  or  later  if  he  defies  precau- 
tions !  Our  Dutch  Kafir  driver 
now  produces  a  bugle.  He  had 
picked  up  our  regimental  calls 
during  residence  in  an  English 
garrison;  and  as  he  sounds  the 
"  retreat "  as  an  indication  of  our 
approach  to  the  wayside  shanties, 
or  the  "  stable-call "  as  a  warning 
that  a  fresh  team  is  required,  or 
the  "  assembly  "  to  collect  his  pas- 
sengers for  a  fresh  start,  or  "  com- 
mence firing "  to  hasten  serving 
dinner,  or  the  "  last  post"  as  an 
appropriate  blast  to  the  finale  of 
our  day's  travel, — the  dear  old  fa- 
miliar strains  are  startlingly  famil- 
iar as  they  re-echo  in  the  dark- 
ness over  a  wild  expanse  of  coun- 
try which  England  once  owned  as 
her  appanage,  but  which  she  lost 
by  the  somewhat  worse  than  folly 
of  her  rulers. 


Dusty,  bored,  and  utterly  weary, 
our  wishes  had  been  concentrated 
during  the  last  five  or  six  hours 
on  reaching  our  night  halting- 
place  ;  during  the  next  five  or  six 
hours  they  are  concentrated  on 
getting  away  from  it  again.  I 
repudiate  the  charge  of  fastidious- 
ness, and  emphatically  assert  that 
a  tent,  a  camp-fire,  and  a  bed  of 
heather  would  have  been  extreme 
luxury,  compared  with  our  habitat 
at  the  ragged  -  looking  hamlet 
marked  on  the  map  as  Stand erton, 
and  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween an  Irish  pot-house,  an  In- 
dian wigwam,  and  a  Kafir  kraal. 
Elsewhere,  I  found  that  even  the 
Boer  farmer's  dwelling  is  character- 
ised by  the  dirt  and  disorder  of  a 
numerous  uncouth  family,  and  in 
many  instances  with  but  a  scanty 
display  of  goodwill.  True,  we  get 
a  sufficiency  of  flesh  and  bread  to 
devour;  but  two,  three,  or  four 
total  strangers,  sometimes  very 
evil  associates  in  every  point  of 
view,  are  huddled  together  in  one 
room  not  much  smaller  than  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  not 
much  more  fetid  than  a  Cape 
Town  sewer.  Indeed,  the  less 
fortunate  are  fain  to  roll  them- 
selves up  in  foul  blankets,  and  to 
stretch  themselves  on  the  still 
fouler  earthen  floor. 

The  wakening  blast  of  the  bugle 
at  2  A.M.  is  in  truth  welcome, 
though  at  that  hour  the  frost  is  so 
severe  that  in  fording  the  Vaal 
river  we  rather  crash  into  the  ice 
than  splash  into  the  water.  Our 
first  indications  of  approach  to 
Johannesburg  are  at  Boksburg, 
.ten  miles  distant, — a  large,  newly 
springing  up  coal  village,  the 
underground  wealth  of  which 
would  instantly  render  it  of  fore- 
most note,  were  it  not  over- 
shadowed by  its  neighbour's  gold- 
mines. The  ugly,  bare,  dreary 
area  around  is  rendered  more  dis- 
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pleasing  by  the  ever  -  increasing 
number  of  the  swollen  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  great  is  our  relief 
when  at  a  late  hour  our  wearied 
team  drags  us  into  the  dark  ac- 
cumulation of  irregular  buildings 
which  constitute  the  wonderful 
town  of  Johannesburg.  There  the 
hotels  are  unquestionably  com- 
paratively havens  of  comfort, — not 
in  this  respect  equal  to  a  second- 
rate  English  inn,  not  even  to  a 
monstrous  mushroom  American 
establishment,  but  immeasurably 
preferable  to  the  dirt  and  churlish- 
ness of  many  of  the  Transvaal 
veldt  shanties.  To  obtain  sole 
possession  of  a  room  so  small  and 
mean  and  dark  that  an  English 
Mary  Jane  would  give  instant 
warning  were  she  required  to  oc- 
cupy it,  is  a  feat  of  difficult  ac- 
complishment, and  solitude  is  pur- 
chased by  a  considerable  addendum 
to  the  already  high  tariff.  The 
daily  influx  of  arrivals  from  every 
part  of  South  Africa  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  number  of 
applicants  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  available  accommodation,  and 
strangers  are  frequently  obliged 
to  wander  for  hours  over  the 
town  ere  they  can  obtain  a  bed 
at  any  price.  Therefore,  although 
to  get  a  cupful  of  hot  water  I  had 
to  purloin  it  stealthily  from  the 
kitchen  while  the  cook's  back  was 
turned,  and  to  get  my  grimy  boots 
cleaned  I  must  thrust  them  into 
the  hand  of  a  chance  Kafir,  with 
alternate  menaces  and  entreaties, 
I  admit  that  these  discomforts  are 
at  present  inevitable;  that  prob- 
ably ere  these  lines  are  in  print 
somewhat  will  have  been  done  to 
remedy  them  ;  and  that,  above  all, 
a  most  good-natured  friendliness 
and  anxiety  to  oblige  characterise 
the  administration  of  the  "  Grand 
National,"  by  far  the  best  hotel 
in  Johannesburg.  Shortly  after 
nightfall  the  streets  become  curi- 


ously silent  and  deserted,  and  are 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  of 
public  lighting.  It  is  not  prudent 
for  an  unarmed  stranger  to  dawdle 
through  precincts  so  favourable  to 
garotters  and  cut -throats.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  public  orderli- 
ness and  good  behaviour  are  only 
less  marvellous  than  the  con- 
temptible inefficiency  of  the  Dutch 
police. 

The  real  conditions  of  the  city 
are,  however,  first  realised  when 
we  sally  forth  in  the  morning; 
Houses  of  every  size,  architecture, 
and  material, — houses  of  brick, 
wood,  and  tin, — have  been  casually 
run  up  or  capriciously  dropped 
down  at  the  mere  sweet  will  of 
the  contractors,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  public  conveni- 
ence, and  untrammelled  by  any 
municipal  restrictions.  The  pro- 
cess is  still  being  carried  on  with 
magic  celerity.  After  a  month's 
absence,  I  was,  on  my  return,  at 
sea  as  to  locality  -  ground ;  the 
previous  resort  of  squatters  and 
Kafirs  was  now  occupied  by 
thriving  shops  and  business  offices. 
A  broker  showed  me  a  small  room 
about  the  size  of  a  garret,  for 
which  he  paid  a  rental  equivalent 
to  £300  a-year;  and  still,  build- 
ing cannot  keep  pace  with  require- 
ments. Be  it  remembered  that 
three  years  ago  Johannesburg  was 
not  sufficently  large  to  be  termed 
a  village,  whereas  now  its  total 
population  is  estimated  at  30,000, 
with  a  monthly  influx  little  short 
of  1000.  When  a  large  post-ofiice, 
spacious  exchange,  and  enormous 
market-square  were  laid  out  about 
two  years  back,  their  proportions 
excited  immoderate  ridicule.  "Are 
you  planning  for  your  grandchil- 
dren ? "  Yet  each  of  the  above 
public  places  is  already  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  each  must  either 
be  reconstructed  or  furnished  with 
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the  streets,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  have  quite  outgrown 
their  strength.  They  are  cum- 
bered with  rubbish  and  building 
materials  ;  they  are  unpaved  and 
un-metalled,  and,  according  to  the 
weather,  alternate  between  ankle- 
deep  sand  and  ankle- deep  slush. 
The  animation  which  characterises 
them,  however,  is  almost  fatiguing 
in  its  intensity. 

Now,  this  sudden  starting  into 
existence  of  a  large  populous  city 
is  almost  unparalleled  under  the 
special  circumstances.  Chicago, 
and  other  American  towns,  afford 
no  counterpart,  because  the  main- 
stay of  their  progress  and  rapidity 
was  founded  on  the  railway.  Here 
every  ounce  of  material,  of  goods, 
and  especially  of  mining  machinery 
— of  which  gigantic  bulk  more 
anon  —  and  every  white  human 
being,  have  been  conveyed  by 
animal  power  hundreds  of  miles 
over  a  vast  veldt,  practically  road- 
less and  desolate.  This  feat  has 
been  chiefly  accomplished  by  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  English- 
men, a  nation  which  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  though 
others,  notably  Germans  and  Jews, 
have  since  stepped  in  to  share  the 
riches. 

To  a  mere  outside  observer,  to  a 
non-participator  in  the  fortunes  of 
Johannesburg,  the  rapidly  speed- 
ing, crowded  stream  seems  to  be 
distraught  with  the  mania  of  some 
fever.  In  reality,  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  demon  of  gold.  They 
rush  and  .jostle  along  the  side- 
walks ]  they  recklessly  gallop  in 
buggies,  the  noiseless  wheels  of 
which  through  the  heavy  sand  are 
a  source  of  imminent  danger  to 
foot-passengers.  Every  one  is 
eagerly  talking,  and  no  one  seems 
to  be  listening.  A  large  propor- 
tion are  unkempt,  unwashed,  and 
unbrushed,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
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thing  in  their  language  and  de- 
meanour which  conveys  the  idea 
of  educated  but  out-at-elbows  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  Herein  is  a  pro- 
minent distinction  between  Johan- 
nesburg and  a  suddenly  developed 
American  town.  Here  there  are  no 
ruffling  bullies,  no  wanton  insults, 
no  blackguard  saloon  brawls,  and 
no  brutal  pistolling.  Stop  a  passer- 
by who  looks  as  though  life  and 
death  depended  on  his  speed, — he 
instantly  becomes  composed,  he 
answers  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
Chesterfield  and  the  goodwill  of 
an  old  friend.  He  spends  some 
time  in  putting  you  on  the  right 
road,  or  in  solving  your  difficulties, 
ere  he  again  girds  up  his  loins  to 
hasten  forward  some  speculative 
enterprise  on  which  may  depend 
for  him  the  question  of  a  plus  or 
a  minus  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  large  dining-rooms  of  the  hotel 
and  club  are  suddenly  filled  at 
the  luncheon-hour  with  the  same 
hurry-possessed  crowd,  each  racing 
his  neighbour  in  the  speed  of  de- 
glutition, and  each  restricting  his 
conversation  to  the  sole  topic  of 
stocks,  shares,  and  gold  -  mines. 
The  Exchange,  to  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  admission  by 
special  favour,  is,  as  already  stated, 
far  too  small  for  needs,  and  gives 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  there.  For 
the  privilege  of  selling  liquor  at 
the  tiny  little  bar,  the  tenant  pays 
the  committee  £400  a -year,  and 
his  pot-boy  every  morning  drives 
down  to  his  work  in  a  buggy  and 
pair.  A  pale,  sickly  lad  of  about 
twenty-two  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  having  recently  sustained  a  loss 
of  £60,000,  but  he  still  possessed  a 
balance  of  about  £200,000  where- 
with to  continue  his  speculations. 
Here  we  begin  to  get  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums 
dealt  in.  A  profit  of  7  per  cent 
is  laughed  out  of  discussion.  Offer 
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to  lend  money  at  9  per  cent,  and  a 
crowd  will  follow  you  down  the 
street  imploring  you  for  the  loan, 
on  security  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Standard  Bank.  A  speculation 
fails  to  be  attractive  unless  it  pro- 
mises 25  per  cent  in  three  months, 
or  cent  per  cent  per  annum.  In 
fine,  all  our  old  estimates  of 
money  value  in  England  are  here 
upset.  The  cost  of  the  smallest 
article  is  quadrupled  or  distorted. 
I  paid  fifteen  shillings  for  a  mo- 
derate -  sized  bottle  of  eau  -  de  - 
Cologne,  and  I  am  charged  two 
shillings  for  a  glass  of  beer  by  a 
barmaid  who  is  carelessly  sipping 
champagne  out  of  a  scarcely 
touched  bottle,  the  invariable 
price  of  which  is  <£!. 

However  much  the  actual  min- 
ing operations  of  Johannesburg 
startle  us  by  their  magnitude  and 
results,  perhaps  their  chief  char- 
acteristic is  the  simplicity  of  their 
working,  and  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion will  suffice  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  whole  method 
of  procedure.  The  "  Randt  "  is  a 
low  narrow  ridge  extending  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach  due  east 
and  west,  and  situated  at  its 
nearest  point  about  three  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
intervening  area  is  depressingly 
displeasing,  and  its  general  aspect 
reminds  one  of  the  dregs  of  the 
Derby  day.  Innumerable  vehicles 
of  every  description,  except  of  a 
respectable  description,  dragged  by 
teams  of  every  genus  —  horses, 
mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen, — several 
mounted  men,  and  a  few  pedes- 
trians, are  proceeding  in  breath- 
less haste  towards  yonder  El  Do- 
rado. The  numerously  dotted 
dwellings  are  conspicuous  by  their 
dirty,  tumble  -  down  appearance, 
and  by  the  utter  absence  of  that 
neatness  which  so  closely  borders 
on  decoration.  They  have  been 
constructed  out  of  odds  and  ends 
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of  the  hideous  and  universal  cor- 
rugated sheet -iron,  with  the  sole 
object  of  affording  a  temporary 
and  imperfect  shelter.  Some  dis- 
play for  sale  a  few  evil -looking 
blankets,  or  coarse  pots  and  pans, 
or  some  of  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  with  which  even  a  savage  can- 
not dispense.  Slatternly,  witch- 
haired,  bedraggled  women  are  loaf- 
ing about  their  evil  tenements, 
while  grimy  semi  -  nude  children 
are  manufacturing  mud-pies  in  an 
adjacent  accumulation  of  sloppy 
garbage.  Yet  these  are  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  machinery  workers, — 
of  men  who  in  England  would  be 
favourable  specimens  of  our  upper 
middle-classes,  and  who  would  be 
horrified  at  the  mere  sight  of 
denizens  of  the  Seven  Dials  in  a 
state  of  such  foul  squalor.  Here 
they  are  possessed  by  the  gold-god 
— should  we  not  rather  say,  by  the 
money-demon  ? 

On  the  crest  of  the  ridge  the 
area  is  marked  out  with  lengths 
of  old  barbed  wire  attached  to 
rickety  half-rotten  stakes.  Each 
enclosure  shows  a  company's  claim ; 
but  they  are  so  roughly  not  to 
say  so  carelessly  delimitated,  that 
removing  a  landmark  a  few  inches, 
and  thus  adding  or  subtracting  a 
few  thousands  from  the  subter- 
ranean worth,  is  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  occurrence.  About  the 
centre  of  every  claim  is  a  shaft, 
a  heap  of  dirt,  and  a  small  tin 
shanty,  which  serves  as  an  office. 
At  one  of  these,  representing  the 
working  headquarters  of  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  companies  at 
Johannesburg,  I  applied,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conducted  over 
the  mine.  My  inquiries  were  most 
civilly  answered  by  a  lad  of  about 
twenty  -  five,  clad  in  dirty  rags, 
which  a  London  costermonger 
would  have  discarded  as  discred- 
itable, and  accompanied  by  a 
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morose-looking  bull-dog,  the  very 
type  of  savage  villany.  Scarcely, 
however,  has  he  opened  his  lips 
ere  I  am  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  his  outward  appearance 
and  his  demeanour,  language,  and 
refinedly  modulated  tones  of  voice. 
We  soon  become  friendly,  almost 
intimate,  and  I  find  that  he  is  a 
highly  educated  English  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  son  of  a  Devonshire  clergy- 
man, one  of  his  kindred  com- 
mands a  splendid  regiment  of 
cavalry,  another  is  an  honoured 
colonel  of  artillery,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  up  in  one  of  our 
foremost  public  schools.  With 
the  object  of  accumulating  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  purchase 
a  farm,  he  had  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry ;  but  nothing,  he 
declared,  should  induce  him  to 
remain  in  it  after  his  immediate 
end  had  been  attained. 

"  Is  it  not  miserable  work,"  I 
inquired,  "  for  you  as  a  gentleman 
to  spend  your  young  life  in  such 
an  avocation,  deprived  of  every 
sort  of  intellectual  occupation  and 
interest,  and  of  every  amenity  of 
civilisation?"  He  said:  "No;  it 
was  odious  at  first.  I  have  be- 
come used  to  it  —  used  even  to 
the  absence  of  literature.  I  am 
so  hard  at  work  from  morning  to 
night  as  a  sort  of  superintendent, 
and  so  engrossed  with  my  object 
in  view,  that  I  have  no  time  for 
repining." 

Then  we  are  lowered  down  the 
shaft,  from  which  three  tunnels 
branch  out  at  different  levels. 
The  middle  one  is  130  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  along  this  we 
slowly  grope  our  way  with  all  the 
well-known  precautions  and  observ- 
ances which  attend  a  mine  inves- 
tigation ;  but  the  reader  will  only 
be  interested  in  hearing  the  spec- 
ial characteristics  of  a  Johannes- 
burg gold-mine.  One  is  an  almost 


exceptional  immunity  from  catas- 
trophes. A  disastrous  rush  of 
water  is  very  rare ;  there  are  no 
explosions,  no  fire-damp,  and  very 
seldom  any  falling-in  of  ground. 
Then,  when  we  reach  the  extremity 
of  the  short  working, — for  although 
the  company  is  in  full  and  pros- 
perous swing,  it  is  in  its  youth, 
like  all  the  others  of  this  district, 
— the  scene  is  grotesque  beyond 
measure,  and  Dante -like  in  its 
Inferno  of  sight  and  sound.  A 
few  flickering  lights  reveal  groups 
of  Kafirs,  black  and  hideous,  semi- 
nude  and  sweltering,  picking, 
hauling,  and  lading,  in  dancing, 
excited  activity.  The  ringing  echo 
of  the  crowbar  is  mingled  with 
their  shouts,  and  as  the  grimy  stal- 
wart workers  rush  hither  and 
thither  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cavern-hollows  into  the  lurid  glare 
of  the  loading-trucks,  they  might 
be  taken  as  fit  emblems  of  the 
sons  of  Vulcan.  They  possess  one 
less  classical  peculiarity.  The 
"  bouquet  de  Kafir  "  is  in  its  way 
quite  as  distinct  as  the  "  bouquet 
deRenard,"and  considerably  more 
overpowering. 

Three  hundred  natives  is  the 
normal  number  employed  in  this 
mine,  and  they  are  certainly  par- 
ticipating in  the  newly  discovered 
wealth  of  that  soil  which  is  theirs 
by  inheritance,  and  the  white  man's 
by  seizure.  Their  wages  range  from 
fourteen  shillings  to  eighteen  shil- 
lings a-week,  in  addition  to  food 
and  lodging.  Gathered  together 
from  many  different  tribes,  they 
nevertheless  live  perfectly  peace- 
ably together  except  on  Sundays, 
when  they  first  wallow  in  intoxi- 
cation, and  then  proceed  to  pay  off 
old  scores.  They  work  hard,  are 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  intelli- 
gent ;  yet  no  Kafir  can  under  any 
circumstances  be  trusted  to  exer- 
cise the  slightest  supervision  over 
his  fellows.  This  duty  must  in- 
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variably  be  delegated  to  a  white 
man.  They  are  singularly  suscep- 
tible to  cold,  and  are  consequently 
averse  to  working  during  the  winter 
season  in  the  country.  Although 
this  difficulty  has  been  in  some 
degree  removed  by  the  erection  of 
wooden  huts,  the  objection,  coupled 
with  the  scarcity  of  water  for 
crushing  purposes,  slackens  the 
progress  of  work.  Hence  it  is 
almost  a  canon  among  investors, 
that  gold  shares  should  be  bought 
between  April  and  August,  and  sold 
during  the  intervening  months. 

The  ore,  or  "banket"  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  consists  of  a  semi- 
friable  conglomerate  of  sand  and 
pebbles  on  which  specks  of  gold 
glitter.  It  is  loosened  in  bulk  from 
the  surrounding  mass  by  blasting, 
then  partly  broken  up  and  con- 
veyed in  trucks  down  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  crushing  batteries, 
some  400  or  500  yards  distant. 
The  machinery  is  enclosed  in  a 
large  shed -like  building,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  admi- 
ration is  most  justly  excited  by  the 
magnitude,  the  regularity,  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  working.  There 
are  in  the  present  case  sixty  stamp- 
ing and  crushing  machines,  all  pre- 
cisely identical,  and  set  in  action 
by  a  common  shaft.  The  conglom- 
erate is  tilted  into  an  upper  hopper, 
through  which  it  falls  into  a  pair 
of  flat  iron  jaws,  slowly  opening 
and  shutting,  and  thus  breaking 
the  larger  masses  into  small  lumps. 
These  lumps  drop  down  another 
stage  below  pestles,  which  stamp 
them  into  dust.  This  latter  is 
sifted  into  a  water-trough,  out  of 
which  the  very  liquid  mud  trickles 
in  a  thin  sheet  over  smooth  sloping 
iron  plates  lightly  filmed  with  quick- 
silver. The  quicksilver  catches  the 
particles  of  gold  in  suspension,  and 
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the  refuse  water  flows  into  a  reser- 
voir, but  so  precious  is  this  com- 
modity at  Johannesburg  that  it  is 
again  pumped  up  for  repeated  use. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  effective- 
ness of  the  process,  which  I  believe 
is  peculiar  to  the  Transvaal,  for  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  used  water 
shows  that  the  quicksilver  has  re- 
tained every  atom  of  gold.  When 
the  deposit  of  the  precious  metal 
is  sufficiently  thick,  the  plates  are 
scraped,  the  amalgam  is  sent  to 
the  retorts,  and  a  fresh  coating  of 
quicksilver  applied.  An  average 
yield  of  two  ounces  for  every  ton 
of  ore  would  result  in  immense 
dividends,  so  it  may  be  judged 
how  little  credibility  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  flowery  prospectuses  an- 
nouncing a  probable  three  or  four 
ounces  per  ton.  The  greatest  depth 
yet  attained  does  nob  exceed  300  L 
feet,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest 
symptom  of  the  gold  here  giving 
out.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  main  reef  extends  over  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  thirty-five  miles, 
and  at  innumerable  intervals  pros- 
pectings  have  never  failed  in  satis- 
factory results.  Undoubtedly  there 
have  been  several  mining  oper- 
ations in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Johannesburg  which  have  been 
attended  with  disastrous  failure — 
undoubtedly  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  "  rubbish  "  companies — but 
in  every  single  instance  their  sites 
have  been  not  in  the  main  reef,  but 
in  puzzling  and  precarious  leaders 
or  offshoots. 

The  strata  of  the  Randt  are 
inclined  at  a  varying  angle  of  45°, 
and  experienced  geologists  have 
little  doubt  that  they  represent 
the  edge,  as  it  were,  of  an  enor- 
mous basin  which  dips  deep  into 
the  earth,  runs  along  at  an  un- 
known depth,  and  then  crops  up 


1  Since  these  sheets  were  in  the  press,  tentative  piercings  have  reached  a  depth 
of  450  feet,  and  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
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again  in  some  remote  district 
which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Enterprising  prospectors  have  been 
racking  their  brains  and  exhaust- 
ing their  energies  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  corresponding  basin- 
edge,  which  would  represent 
Croesus  fortunes,  but  thus  far 
utterly  in  vain.  I  may  add,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  that  were  the 
sound  mines  steadily  worked  in 
their  present  condition,  without 
increase  of  plant  or  project,  they 
would  at  present  return  a  mini- 
mum dividend  of  at  least  4  per 
cent.  That  so  few  are  at  this 
moment  paying  any  dividends  at 
all,  is  due  to  ambitious  schemes 
of  development. 

From  the  above  facts  it  seems 
manifest  that  the  expression  "un- 
certainty of  mining,"  very  properly 
applied  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  vari- 
ous Eastern  countries,  is  a  mis- 
nomer when  used  with  Johannes- 
burg. Take  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  with  a  large  black  mark  in 
the  centre  represent  a  mine  in 
Peru  of  great  richness  at  the  spot 
struck,  but  with  every  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  its  extension 
to  the  edges  of  the  paper,  the 
continuous  richness  of  its  ore,  the 
dip  of  the  strata,  and  the  depth 
at  which  it  must  or  can  be  worked. 
Again,  take  another  sheet  of  equal 
size  to  represent  the  Witwaters- 
randt,  speckle  it  all  over  thickly 
and  evenly  with  dots.  They  may 
be  fairly  compared  to  the  pro- 
specting carried  out  all  over  the 
district,  and  each  spot  denotes  a 
successful  test.  That  the  riches 
are  there  in  abundantly  paying 
quantities,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted for  years,  is  as  certain 
as  that  when  a  farmer  sows  his 


seed,  he  will,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, reap  a  harvest.1 

That  ruinous  gambling  largely 
prevails  in  gold  shares  is  beyond 
all  doubt ;  that  bogus  companies 
are  floated,  that  capitals  are 
watered  and  swollen  to  an  extent 
which  renders  their  paying  the 
most  moderate  dividends  upon 
the  enormous  sums  embarked  im- 
possible, is  equally  certain.  But 
to  stigmatise,  for  those  reasons, 
the  mining  industry  as  wicked 
speculation,  is  as  senseless  as  for 
a  young  merchant  to  denounce 
his  profession  because  he  has  lost 
heavily  at  unlimited  loo,  or  for 
a  bargee  to  anathematise  trade 
because  he  has  squandered  his 
earnings  at  pitch-and-toss. 

I  have  altogether  failed  in  my 
intentions  if  I  have  not  conveyed 
to  the  reader  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  impressions  made  on  me  by 
Johannesburg  were  favourable. 
Here  has  been  suddenly  gathered 
a  large  assemblage  of  our  English 
men  of  business,  used  to  diligent 
work  but  not  to  toil  and  priva- 
tion, together  with  some  repre- 
sentatives of  a  higher  social  stratum, 
used  to  neither.  Far  from  the  re- 
sources of  home,  they  have  been 
deprived  of  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  requirements  of  civil- 
isation, handicapped  by  the  per- 
verse spite,  and  still  more  stupid 
obstinacy,  of  the  Transvaal  Boers, 
and  hampered  by  all  sorts  of 
vexatious  restrictions  and  tyran- 
nical imposts.  Nevertheless  they 
have  by  their  own  unaided  efforts 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  large 
city,  and  putting  into  actual 
working  operation  an  industry 
which,  primarily  set  afoot  for 
their  own  benefit,  must  ultimately 
add  enormously  to  the  influence 


1  During  the  months  of  last  October  and  November,  an  exceptional  and  dis- 
astrous water-famine  stopped  mining  operations  at  the  Transvaal.  This  inter- 
ruption of  work,  however,  was  only  temporary. 
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of  their  native  land,   and  to  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  world. 

This  English  community  has, 
by  mere  moral  force,  at  the  same 
time  better  maintained  law  and 
order,  and  better  kept  down  black- 
guardism and  brutality,  than  has 
been  the  case  in  any  newly  dis- 
covered El  Dorado  in  the  New 
World  or  the  Old.  A  large  pro- 
portion are  patriotic  to  the  core, 
and  have  retained  those  external 
characteristics  of  refined  language, 
manner,  and  demeanour  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  charm  of  that  in- 
describable individual,  a  "gentle- 
man." "  Have  they  no  faults, 
then  (Envy  says),  sir1?"  I  can- 
not make  up  my  mind  to  become 
the  accuser  of  these  our  country- 
men, of  whom- we  may  be  so  proud 
in  many  respects ;  but  driven  into 
a  corner,  I  will  let  them  speak  for 
themselves  : — 

"  In  financial  transactions  invol- 
ving the  sale  of  shares,"  they  have 
said  to  me  over  and  over  again, 
"  do  not  trust  any  one  among  us. 
Our  fever  in  the  pursuit  of  gold 
is  carried  to  such  a  craze  that 
your  best  friend,  who  elsewhere 
would  give  his  right  hand  to  serve 
you,  could  not  here  resist  the 
opportunity  of  'besting'  you." 

Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  the  stan- 
dard of  honour,  even  of  honesty,  has 
under  the  stress  of  temptation 
gradually  sunk  to  a  lamentable  de- 
gree, and  brokers  and  directors 
live  down  admittedly  flagrant  mal- 
practices owing  to  which  they  would 
in  England  have  fallen  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  rise  again.  One  single 
illustration  is  so  typical  of  a  mass 
of  instances  that  it  will  amply  con- 
firm the  general  statement,  and  is 
the  more  striking  because  it  applies 
to  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  A 
certain  millionaire,  whose  name, 
would  my  editor  consent,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  because  it 


would  be  quite  impossible  to  libel 
him,  is  in  a  large  public  dining- 
room  at  Johannesburg,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  hangers-on  who  in 
England  would  not  take  his  hand 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  knot 
of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am 
conversing  point  hifti  out  to  me 
as  a  criminal  would  be  pointed  out 
in  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of 
Horrors.  His  antecedents  are 
fully  and  freely  discussed :  his 
early  stage  of '  pauperism ;  his 
I.D.B.  (local  shibboleth  of  Illicit 
Diamond  Buying)  transactions,  an 
occupation  on  a  par  with  that  of 
a  "  fence  "  in  the  thieves'  quarters 
of  the  Seven  Dials,  and  his  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  thereby ; 
his  blossoming  into  a  great  financial 
agent,  floating  bubble  companies, 
bulling,  bearing,  and  rigging  the 
market,  until  he  has  amassed  a 
fortune  compared  to  which  the 
plunder  of  the  burrs  of  English 
agencies  would  be  beggarly, — are 
all  well  known  and  uncontradicted 
throughout  South  Africa.  Yet  my 
informant  and  interlocutor  winds 
up  with  the  remark  :  "  However, 

I  know ,  and  he  is  a  very  good 

fellow  ! " 

"  Good  1 "  I  almost  shout  out  in 
indignant  amazement ;  "  good  for 
what?" 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  be  too  hard," 
is  the  reply.  "  We  brokers  never 
know  when  we  ourselves  may  be 
similarly  tempted,  and  similarly 
succumb." 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  above  circumstances, 
because  they  represent  the  one 
special  plague-spot  among  a  com- 
munity of  Englishmen  otherwise 
generous  and  honourable.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  even  at  Johannes- 
burg the  taint  is  invariable.  I 
could  mention  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals there  whose  rectitude  and 
dealings  were  mirrors  of  the  most 
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scrupulous  uprightness.  All  hon- 
our to  them :  they  are  the  very 
salt  of  the  place,  who  will  sooner 
or  later  restore  the  traditional 
code  of  English  integrity  now  in 
abeyance. 

My  next  point  is  Pretoria, 
thirty-five  miles  north,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  containing 
about  six  thousand  mixed  but 
fair  types  of  Europeans,  and  about 
three  thousand  of  the  most  un- 
favourable description  of  Boers. 
Situated  in  a  hollow,  malaria  and 
ill  drainage  render  it  vilely  un- 
healthy, but  it  is  exceptionally 
attractive  -  looking  compared  with 
the  normal  ugliness  of  Transvaal 
towns.  The  buildings  are  substan- 
tial, and  brilliantly  green  patches 
contrast  beautifully  with  the 
burnt-up  turf  of  the  surrounding 
veldt,  and  show  what  wonderful 
fertility  can  be  achieved  when  the 
most  elementary  measures  of  irri- 
gation are  put  into  practice.  The 
Eucalyptus  flourishes,  and  would 
doubtless  materially  diminish  the 
malaria  were  it  planted  in  thou- 
sands instead  of  in  hundreds. 

Here  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
removed  from  the  craze  of  mining 
business,  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
Transvaal  politics,  corruption,  and 
chicane.  The  President's  salary, 
which  years  ago  was  .£2000,  has 
lately,  without  any  particular  why 
or  wherefore,  been  raised  to  £8000. 
He  lives  in  a  tenement  compared 
with  which  an  Aldershot  hut 
would  be  a  mansion.  Similarly, 
the  salary  of  each  member  of  the 
Volksraad  has  been  raised  from  XI 
to  £3  a-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
judges,  who,  with  much  reason,  ap- 
plied for  an  augmentation  of  .£200 
each  year,  have  only  received  an 
increase  of  £50.  A  small  stretch 
of  easy  flat  road,  not  exceeding 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  being 
metalled  at  a  remuneration  to  the 


contractors  of  £17,000  ;  and  yet 
it  is  totally  incomprehensible 
wherein  consists  the  charm  to 
these  Boers  of  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  money.  They  neither 
spend  it  nor  invest  it  —  they 
simply  keep  so  many  thousands 
of  gold  pieces  in  their  dwellings. 
A  certain  Mr  F.,  wishing  to 
purchase  a  farm,  the  Boer  pro- 
prietor doggedly  refused  to  accept 
bills,  cheques,  or  notes.  He  would 
have  his  price  (£25,000)  in  sove- 
reigns, or  he  would  not  sell.  So 
the  gold  bullion  was  with  much 
trouble  brought  to  his  house. 
"Will  you  not  stop  to  dinner1?" 
asked  the  farmer ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, Mr  F.,  when  bidding 
adieu,  observed,  "Well,  I  suppose 
we  may  at  last  consider  our  trans- 
actions quite  complete."  "  Not 
quite,"  said  the  Boer;  "you  still 
owe  me  3s.  6d.  for  the  dinner." 
The  next  episode  was  that  the 
farmer,  worried  with  the  custody 
of  so  much  coin  in  his  house, 
resolves  with  many  misgivings  to 
pay  the  purchase  money  into  the 
Standard  Bank  ;  but  the  following 
week  he  demands  to  withdraw  his 
deposit,  and  the  hard  cash  is  again 
produced.  He  counts  it  over  care- 
fully, and,  once  more  reassured, 
shoves  it  back  into  the  cashier's 
hands.  The  Boers  do  not,  in  fact, 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  com- 
prehension of  the  first  principles 
of  finance.  Another  of  this  class 
asked  a  bank  what  would  be  the 
terms  for  his  proposed  deposit  of 
£25,000.  "We  will  give  you  6 
per  cent,"  replied  the  clerk,  not 
understanding  the  drift  of  the 
question.  "You  pay  me  for  tak- 
ing care  of  my  property  ? "  said 
the  Boer.  "No,  no;  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that. 
You  are  up  to  some  trick  ! "  And 
he  instantly  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiation. 
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At  Pretoria  I  somewhat  care- 
fully examined  the  Boer  barracks, 
stores,  and  equipments,  my  cicerone 
being  a  young  artillery  Hollander. 
His  arrogance  was  intolerable,  un- 
til his  display  of  professional  ignor- 
ance rendered  me  as  cool  as  con- 
tempt could  make  one.  The  bar- 
racks had  formerly  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  British  oc- 
cupation, and  there  is  little  to  be 
said  concerning  them,  except  that 
their  recent  occupants  had  reduced 
them  to  a  condition  of  extreme 
filth.  The  standing  army  of  the 
Transvaal  consists  of  a  single  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  they  take 
every  opportunity  of  assuring  us 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
England,  they  could  at  once  raise 
a  levy  of  8000  men  who  would 
require  no  military  training,  inas- 
much as  every  Boer  is  a  born 
infantry  and  cavalry  soldier.  The 
nominal  strength  of  this  battery 
is  —  1  commanding  officer,  1  cap- 
tain, 3  lieutenants,  90  men,  and 
90  horses  ;  actual  strength,  70  men 
and  70  horses.  Its  armament  is 
six  6-pounder  Krupp  guns,  osten- 
sibly of  mountain  equipment,  but 
without  any  arrangement  for  pack 
transport.  The  gunners,  clothed 
in  an  admirably  serviceable  grey 
uniform,  with  helmets  and  brown 
leather  belts,  looked  rather  fine, 
well-set-up  fellows,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  strength  and  age,  and 
altogether  far  more  soldier  -  like 
than  the  condition  of  the  quarters 
would  have  led  one  to  anticipate ; 
but  they  are  drawn  from  very  ques- 
tionable classes,  and  the  less  said 
about  their  antecedents  the  better. 
Their  pay  is  £3,  6s.  a  -  month 
and  rations.  The  horses  were  of 
a  good  stamp,  but  small,  and  a 
large  proportion  utterly  broken 
down  with  age.  The  harness  is 
old  and  filthy,  but  serviceable. 
Their  arsenal  was  (for  the  most 
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part)  a  ludicrous  collection  of 
antiquated  unserviceable  weapons, 
ill  kept,  and  scattered  about  in  the 
fashion  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
I  noted  down  the  following  details  : 
One  8 -inch  smooth-bore  mortar 
on  a  travelling  carriage.  This  was 
considered  the  jewel  of  their  store. 
Four  6-pounder  Krupps,  with  the 
breech  apparatus  out  of  order  ;  one 
24-pounder  English  brass  howitzer, 
of  the  pattern  in  use  at  the  Alma. 
One  6-pounder  rifled  brass  gun,  dis- 
mounted. Four  6-pounder  Krupps, 
serviceable.  In  addition  there 
were,  I  was  told,  four  6-pounder 
Krupps,  two  9  -  pounder  Arm- 
strongs, and  one  25-pounder  Arm- 
strong at  Zoutspanberg.  Their 
ammunition  was  of  the  most  heter- 
ogeneous description,  and  stored 
in  the  vaguest  manner — common 
shell,  shrapnel  and  case,  fuses  and 
friction  -  tubes,  deposited  in  odd, 
out-of-the-way  corners.  The  artil- 
lery officer  assured  me  that  case 
were  incomparably  effective  mis- 
siles, and  might  be  relied  on  up  to 
400  yards  !  I  also  saw  their  per- 
cussion fuses,  which  were  very 
rough,  and  their  time  fuses,  which 
were  singularly  antiquated.  They 
possessed  two  field  electric-lighting 
apparatus,  worked  by  steam,  which 
they  declared  threw  a  vivid  glare 
along  a  lineal  space  of  100  yards 
from  a  distance  of  3000  yards. 
Further  investigation  convinced  me 
that  this  was  mere  "  gallery  "  talk, 
and  that  the  machines  worked  very 
inefficiently. 

Now,  admitting  the  excellence 
of  the  Boers  in  shooting  and  skir- 
mishing, it  is  quite  indisputable  that 
their  guns  and  ammunition  are  so 
trumpery  and  ill  kept,  and  that 
their  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
practical  gunnery  is  so  much  below 
that  of  an  English  acting-bombar- 
dier, that  on  active  service  the 
Boers  would,  at  this  moment  at 
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all  events,  be  virtually  entirely 
destitute  of  artillery.  To  an  Eng- 
lishman travelling  about  the  Trans- 
vaal, his  daily  necessary  contact 
with  the  Boers  incessantly  arouses 
a  mortification  and  humiliation 
which  is  only  prevented  from 
breaking  into  open  anger  by  the 
most  rigid  self-control.  Perhaps 
I  was  unfortunate  in  my  experi- 
ence, nor  do  I  for  one  instant  put 
the  mass  of  the  many  worthy 
Dutch  in  South  Africa  on  the 
same  platform  as  the  exceptionally 
coarse  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

No  consideration  of  good  taste 
and  generosity  will  induce  them 
to  miss  any  opportunity  of  vitu- 
perating the  English  nation  and 
aspersing  English  soldiers ;  of  be- 
lauding their  own  superiority  in 
courage  and  skill;  of  swaggering 
over  their  successes  and  gloating 
over  our  disasters ;  of  defying  the 
British  Government,  and  threat- 
ening our  men  with  the  thrashing 
they  will  again  give  them  when 
hostilities  again  break  forth.  Can 
it  be  wondered  that  there  should 
exist  a  scarcely  concealed  hatred 
towards  the  Boers  on  the  part 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred English  residents,  and  that 
their  rage  over  the  retrocession  of 
the  country  in  1881  should  burn 
fiercely  1 

When  the  Treaty  of  1881,  never 
spoken  of  without  shame,  was 
signed,  the  British  residents  in 
Pretoria  solemnly  and  publicly 
buried  our  national  flag,  and 
erected  over  it  a  tablet  bearing 
the  following  inscription :  "In 
loving  memory  of  the  British 
flag  in  the  Transvaal,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  2d  of 
August  1881,  in  her  5th  year. 
In  other  climes  none  knew  her 
but  to  love  her.  Resurgam." 

The  Boers,  not  unnaturally  ir- 
ritated, threatened  to  destroy  the 


monument,  whereupon  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  grave,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  trusted 
English  resident,  who  showed  it  to 
me  with  a  veneration  which  might 
be  thought  partly  sentimental, 
were  it  not  wholly  sincere. 

More  than  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  funeral  episode, 
and  still  it  is  not  safe  to  touch  on 
the  raw.  Still,  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, there  breaks  forth  the 
never  -  varying  cry,  "  No  more 
Gladstone  —  no  more  Downing 
Street  for  us  !  Next  time  we  will 
manage  our  own  affairs." 

Yet  let  not  the  fact  be  ignored 
that,  in  another  respect,  the  seed 
sown  in  1881  is  bearing  distinct, 
though  happily  not  abundant,  fruit 
in  1890.  A  small  but  evil  party 
exists  both  in  Pretoria  and  in 
Johannesburg,  British — or  Irish — 
by  birth,  but  alien  through  their 
self-seeking  interests,  who  are 
quite  prepared  to  caress  the  Boers, 
to  besmirch  the  English,  and  to 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  their 
own  country.  This  small  knot 
have  in  their  trivial  folly  succeed- 
ed in  annoying  the  majority,  and 
in  disfiguring  the  prayers  for  the 
Queen  in  our  English  service  held 
in  our  English  Church.  No  longer 
do  they  pray  for  "  Victoria,  our 
most  'gracious  Queen  and  Gover- 
nor," but  for  "  Queen  Victoria," 
whose  sovereignty  over  the  British 
residents  is  thus  dismissed  through- 
out the  liturgy.  The  English  head 
of  the  diocese  has  unfortunately 
acquiesced  in  this  mutilation. 

I  grant  that  the  experience  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration 
has  done  somewhat  to  soften  bit- 
terness throughout  South  Africa. 
I  can  even  imagine  that  a  few 
more  years  of  the  same  treatment 
might  make  the  colonists  once 
more  willing  to  fight  under  Im- 
perial Administration.  Their 
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hearts'    affection    for    the    "  dear  ents  of  a  Warren  Hastings,  and 

old    country "    has    never    failed,  the  lofty  single-minded   rectitude 

Would    that     there    were    forth-  of  a  Gordon  !     The  future  splen- 

coming  an  English  ruler  of  South  dour  of  our  African  empire  would 

Africa  with  the  audacious  genius  scarcely  fall  short  of  that  of  our 

of  a  Olive,  the  administrative  tal-  magnificent  Indian  empire. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


Since  the  foregoing  "  Impres- 
sions "  were  written,  events  in  the 
Transvaal  have  been  developing 
themselves  with  that  rapidity 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  new- 
ly established  Governments ;  but 
I  suggest  that  they  accentuate 
rather  than  attenuate  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  my  narrative  points. 
A  very  significant  demonstration  of 
English  proclivities  has  just  oc- 
curred at  Pretoria.  True,  it  was 
not  followed  by  any  definite  action, 
for  the  loyal  English  inhabitants 
still  feel  the  smart  of  the  old 
wounds  inflicted  on  them,  as  they 
allege,  through  the  treachery  and 
ingratitude  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  instinctive 
enthusiasm  for  the  British  flag 
and  British  rule  burst  forth  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Boer 
authorities,  and  President  Kruger 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Full  surely  will  the  conciliatory 
policy  adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  so  wisely  and  ably  backed  up 


by  Sir  Henry  Loch  at  the  Cape  and 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell  in  Natal,  to- 
wards the  English  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  produce  further 
satisfactory  results,  and  a  juster 
recognition  of  our  countrymen's 
rights  in  the  Transvaal. 

Again,  the  depression  of  and 
stagnation  in  the  gold  -  fields 
money  market  have  been  prolonged 
beyond  all  anticipation.  Mr  Ralph 
Williams,  the  able  British  Resi- 
dent at  Pretoria,  has  publicly  set 
forth  the  causes  of  this  distrust, 
and,  sharing  the  fate  of  all  who 
expose  abuses,  has  been  condemned 
as  an  inaccurate  pessimist.  But 
Mr  Williams  has  justly  denounced 
the  overt  fraud  and  covert  pecula- 
tion which  have  deplorably  clogged 
the  prosperity  of  a  district  teeming 
with  wealth.  The  inherent  min- 
eral riches  of  the  Witwatersrandt, 
easily  attainable  and  yielding  vast 
profit,  remains  a  matter  of  con- 
viction to  every  reasonable  and 
impartial  judge. 
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V. 


BEFORE  proceeding  with  this 
chapter,  it  is  desirable  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  fact  that  the 
account  (A) *  given  in  chap.  iv. 
represents  in  principle  the  true 
financial  situation  as  it  ought  to 
be  at  present,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence—  that  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  would  be  a  little  higher 
than  two  shillings ;  and  that  if 
that  principle  had  been  maintained 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Indian  imports  from  this  country 
would  in  all  probability  have  been 
much  nearer  £70,000,000  than 
£50,000,000,  instead  of  the  figure 
at  which  they  stand  to-day.  But 
whatever  the  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  India  might  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change should  never  have  been 
lower  than  Is.  llfd.,  and  then 
only  if  our  exports  had  been  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  India  by  several 
millions  sterling. 

At  the  present  time,  however, 
and  for  several  years  past  (owing 
to  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State),  the  exchange 
has  been  leaning  fitfully  and  yearn- 
ingly towards  the  Is.  4d.  point ; 
and  consequently  the  settlement  of 
the  "  balance  of  trade  "  under  this 
startling  depression  presents  a  far 
different  picture  from  that  of  the 
simple  evolution  of  par  equivalents 
worked  out  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  chapter.  These  two  op- 
posite aspects  of  the  matter  will 
now  be  examined  —  commencing, 
first  of  all,  with  the  case  as  set 
forth  in  account  (A),  and  on  the  as- 
sumption, as  before,  that  the  Indian 
imports  amountto£34,000,000,  and 
the  Indian  exports  to  530,000,000 
rupees  —  the  private  remittances 


between  the  two  countries  being 
likewise  taken  as  £1,000,000  from 
England  and  50,000,000  rupees 
from  India ;  and  further,  that  the 
Indian  mints  are,  as  they  certain- 
ly ought  to  be,  closed  against  coin- 
age for  the  general  public. 

It  will  also  be  assumed  that 
the  "  home  charges  "  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  amount  to 
£16,000,000  annually  in  the  aver- 
age; and  that  as  they  are  in  no 
way  connected  'with  the  official 
trade  returns  of  India,  or  with 
any  remittances  effected  through 
the  bankers,  they  are  therefore 
excluded  from  the  bankers'  "  ex- 
change resources."  The  Secretary 
of  State,  however,  should  not  ex- 
clude them  from  his  calculations. 
He,  for  the  moment,  is  in  the 
capacity  of  a  bill  vendor ;  and  it 
is  the  manifest  business  of  the 
vendor  to  ascertain  as  far  as  he 
possibly  can  what  the  nature  and 
limit  of  those  resources  are,  and  to 
what  probable  extent  the  bankers 
are  dependent  on  his  bills  for  the 
remittance  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  these 
points,  he  can  then  fix  such  a  price 
as  will  maintain  itself  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  at  the  same  time  give 
him  such  a  margin  of  profit  as  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  sale 
of  his  bills.  This,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
cept that  the  matter  of  "profit" 
only  concerns  him  with  reference 
to  the  gold  responsibilities  of  the 
bankers,  and  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing against  any  probable  gold 
deficit  in  their  "  exchange  re- 
sources." To  this  end  the  "  home 
charges "  are  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, and  he  is  therefore  bound 


1  See  'Maga'  for  March,  p.  400. 
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to  consider  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  probable  amount  of  trade 
and  private  remittances  passing 
through  the  bankers'  hands — not, 
however,  as  if  those  "  charges  " 
represented  an  Indian  import 
(which  they  are  most  incorrectly 
assumed  to  be  by  the  financial 
experts  of  the  India  Office1),  but 
as  a  necessary  guide  in  fixing  the 
price  of  the  council  bills  sold  to 

Gold  receipts  by  London  Bankers  or  Firms : — 
Value  of  Indian  exports, 
Private  remittances  to  India, 


cover  the  whole  amount  of  the 
"charges."  This  object  may  be 
effected  by  any  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures ;  but  the 
following  formula  would  answer 
the  purpose,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
any  other  —  the  various  items 
being  reckoned  at  the  par  rate  of 
exchange  (two  shillings  per  rupee), 
as  being  the  proper  economic  start- 
ing-point : — 


Gold  payments  to  be  made  from  these  receipts : — 

Value  of  Indian  imports,     .         .          .        £34,000,000 
Private  remittances  from  India,  .          .  5,000,000 

Par    price    of    rupee    bills   on   India 

("  home  charges "),        .         .         .          16,000,000 


Bankers'  gold  deficit — to  be  covered  by  increasing  the  selling 
price  of  the  council  bills  a  fraction  above  par  (as  the 
vendor's  legitimate  profit  on  the  transaction),  . 


£53,000,000 
1,000,000 

£54,000,000 


55,000,000 


£1,000,000 


It  is  obvious  that  the  sterling 
amount  of  the  "home  charges" 
does  not,  and  cannot,  represent 
their  bill  value  ;  for  in  calculating 
the  selling  price  of  the  bills,  the 
Secretary  of  State  (in  his  capacity 
of  vendor)  must  add  such  a  frac- 
tion to  their  par  value  as  will 
prevent  any  gold  deficit  occurring 
in  the  "  exchange  resources  "  of 
the  banks,  and  thereby  also  ensure 
that  the  whole  of  his  bills  shall  be 
sold  without  loss,  in  the  interests 
of  the  taxpayers  of  India,  whose 
money  it  is,  and  for  whom  he  is 
acting  as  a  trusted  and  responsible 


agent  or  broker  for  the  time  being. 
In  explanation  of  these  two  points, 
the  following  "  Trial  Estimate  " 
(which  follows  as  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  formula  just  given) 
will  show  that  such  a  deficit  will 
occur  at  every  rate  up  to  and 
including  that  of  2s.  0-^fd. ;  which 
rate,  therefore,  marks  the  line  at 
or  below  which  the  bills  ought  not 
to  be  sold,  and  the  line  above 
which  their  price  ought  to  be 
maintained,  with  respect  to  the 
existing  volume  of  trade  and  pri- 
vate remittances  passing  through 
the  bankers'  hands  : — 


1  It  is  opposed  to  both  reason  and  common- sense  that  the  value  of  bills  sold 
by  a  broker,  as  being  the  only  available  means  of  remitting  the  balance  of  trade 
due  to  a  foreign  country,  should  at  the  same  time  be  added  to  the  imports  of  that 
country,  and  as  a  consequence  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  very  balance  for 
the  remittance  of  which  the  bills  are  required  and — purchased.  If  the  "home 
charges  "  were  paid  through  the  London  bankers  (the  rupee  equivalent  thereof 
being  previously  paid  to  their  agents  or  corresponding  firms  in  India),  it  would 
then  be  perfectly  correct  to  place  the  "charges"  in  the  category  of  Indian  im- 
ports ;  but  so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  State  pays  them  himself  out  of  the  moneys 
realised  by  the  sale  of  his  bills,  these  "  home  charges  "  have  no  connection  with 
the  trade  of  India  in  any  financial  sense  whatever,  save  that  of  being  a  means  of 
making  provision  for  the  remittance  of  the  trade  balances  due  to  that  country. 
(See  footnote,  page  577.) 
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B. — TRIAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF 
COUNCIL  BILLS. 

(Calculated  at  the  rate  of  2s.  OJfd.  per  rupee — the  Indian  mints  being  closed 
against  coinage  for  the  general  public. ) 


LONDON  BANKERS 

(Gold). 

INDIAN  BANKERS  ( 

Silver). 

Receipts  — 

£ 

Receipts  — 

Rupees. 

From  English  import 

From  Indian  import 

merchants,         for 

merchants,          for 

trade     remittance 

trade     remittance 

drafts  on  India 

drafts  on  London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 

54,035,156 

(£34,000,000)  .     . 

333,486,590 

From  private  remit- 

From private  remit- 

ters, for  drafts  on 

ters,  for  drafts  on 

India 

London 

(Rs.  9,808,430) 

1,000,000 

(£5,097,656)    .     . 

50,000,000 

From       Government 

Treasuries      for 

council  bills  cashed 

(£16,000,000)  .     . 

156,934,867 

55,035,156 

540,421,457 

Responsibilities  — 

Responsibilities  — 

Payment     of     trade 

Payment     of     trade 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  333,486,590) 

34,000,000 

(£54,035,156).     . 

530,000,000 

Payment  of   private 

Payment  of  private 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000) 

5,097,656 

(£1,000,000)    .     . 

9,808,430 

Payment    to    Secre- 

tary of   State   for 

cost  of  rupee  bills 

on  India 

(Rs.  156,934,867) 

16,000,000 

55,097,656 

539,808,430 

Bankers'  gold  deficit 

Surplus    rupees    in 

(to  be  covered  by  rais- 

hand (to  be  absorbed 

ing  the  price  of  coun- 

simultaneously    with 

cil  bills  by  -£%d.   per 

the   reduction   of  the 

ruvee) 

62,500 

gold  deficit)     .     ,     . 

613,027 

Here  the  London  bankers  would 
be  ,£62,500  short  of  their  require- 
ments ;  and  as  they  could  never 
be  certain  of  selling  sufficient 
drafts  on  India  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  deficiency  without 
encroaching  on  their  ordinary 
working  capital,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  to  fix  a  higher 
price  for  his  bills,  so  as  to  ensure 


the  whole  of  them  being  taken  up 
without  loss,  and  in  view  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  "gold 
deficit "  with  the  bankers ;  for  if 
he  failed  to  do  this,  the  bankers 
themselves  would  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  exchange  for  the  same 
object.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
essential  to  fix  the  price  at  the 
next  higher  rate  (2s.  0^-f  d.),  which, 
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as  a  basis  of  exchange,  would  exact-     seen    from  the   following    "  Final 
ly  square  the  balance  of  trade,  plus     Estimate  "  : — 
the  cost  of   the   bills,  as   will   be 

C. — FINAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  FIXING  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF  COUNCIL  BILLS 
AS  A  BASIS  FOR  EXCHANGE  OPERATIONS. 

(Calculated  at  the  rate  of  2s.  OJfc?.  per  rupee — the  Indian  mints  being 
closed  against  coinage  for  the  general  public. ) 


LONDON  BANKERS  (Gold). 

INDIAN  BANKERS  (Silver). 

Receipts  — 

£ 

Receipts  — 

Rupees. 

From    English     im- 

From Indian  import 

port  merchants,  for 

merchants,         for 

trade     remittance 

trade     remittance 

drafts  on  India 

drafts  on  London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 

54,104,167 

(£34,000,000)  .     . 

333,061,224 

From  private  remit- 

From private  remit- 

ters, for  drafts  on 

ters,  for  drafts  on 

India 

London 

(Rs.  9,795,918) 

1,000,000 

(£5,104,167)    .     . 

50,000,000 

From      Government 

Treasuries      for 

council  bills  cashed 

(£16,000,000)  .     . 

156,734,694 

55,104,167 

539,795,918 

Responsibilities  — 

Responsibilities  — 

Payment     of     trade 

Payment     of     trade 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  333,061,224) 

34,000,000 

(£54,104,167)  .     . 

530,000,000 

Payment  of   private 

Payment  of   private 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000) 

5,104,167 

(£1,000,000)    .     . 

9,795,918 

Payment    to    Secre- 

tary of   State  for 

cost  of  rupee  bills 

on  India 

(Rs.  156,734,694) 

16,000,000 

55,104,167 

539,795,918 

Bankers'    gold   de- 

Surplus   rupees    in 

ficit          .     .     . 

Nil 

hand           .... 

Nil 

\ 

From  the  above  estimate  it  is 
clear  that,  so  far  as  the  Indian 
taxpayers  are  concerned,  the  sell- 
ing price  of  council  bills  at  the 
present  moment  should  not  be  less 
than  2s.  O^f  d.  per  rupee ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  such 
a  price  should  or  should  not  be  the 


rate  of  exchange,  as  that  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  bankers  to  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  monetary 
and  commercial  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  So  much  for  the  first 
(and  the  correct)  aspect  of  ex- 
change operations,  as  they  ought 
to  exist  to-day.  It  was  the  neglect 
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of  this  prescriptive  economic  pro- 
cedure in  1873  (and  afterwards) 
which  produced,  and  still  gives 
life  and  hope  to,  the  specious  "  sil- 
ver question  "  ;  and  to  this  neglect 
may  be  traced  all  the  absurd 
"  phenomena  "  which  so  unneces- 
sarily harassed  the  minds  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  in  1886-88. 

We  now  turn  to  the  results 
achieved  within  the  "gap,"  under 
the  existing  method,  according  to 
which  the  exchange  has  been  im- 
properly worked  for  so  many  years. 
Taking  the  same  imports  and  ex- 
ports as  before,  we  will  assume 
that  the  present  exchange  in 
both  countries  is  Is.  4^fd.  per 
rupee — a  rate  which  we  do  not 
take  by  caprice  or  at  random,  but 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
developments  which  will  now  be 
brought  under  the  reader's  notice.1 
It  must  also  be  assumed  that  the 
Indian  mints  are  (as  they  are  in 
fact)  still  open  to  coinage  for  the 
general  public,  and  that  the  coun- 
cil bills  are  (as  they  are  in  fact) 
excluded  from  the  bankers'  "ex- 
change "  calculations  and  resources 
— in  short,  cut  adrift  and  made  to 
shift  for  themselves,  as  best  they 
can,  in  a  grotesque  competition 
with  the  bullion-dealers. 

On  these  assumptions  the  Eng- 
lish import  merchants  would  have 
to  pay  £36,368,490  to  the  London 
bankers  or  firms,  for  drafts  on  In- 
dia in  payment  of  the  530,000,000 
rupees'  worth  of  exports  from  that 
country.  In  addition  to  these  de- 
posits the  bankers  would  receive 
the  further  sum  of  £1,000,000  (the 
equivalent  of  14,573,055  rupees) 
on  account  of  private  remittances 
to  India — thus  placing  in  the  hands 
of  those  bankers  £37,368,490, 


while  their  equivalent  rupee  re- 
sponsibilities in  India  would 
amount  to  544,573,055  rupees  in 
all.  To  meet  these  responsibilities, 
their  agents  or  corresponding  firms 
in  India  would  concurrently  re- 
ceive 495,483,871  rupees  from  the 
Indian  import  merchants  for  drafts 
on  London,  in  payment  of  the 
£34,000,000  worth  of  goods  which 
they  imported  from  England  ;  and 
they  would  also  receive  from  Eu- 
ropean civilians  and  Government 
servants  in  India  the  further  sum 
of  50,000,000  rupees  on  account 
of  private  remittances  to  England 
—in  all,  545,483,871  rupees,  or 
910,816  rupees  more  than  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  Lon- 
don drafts,  and  that,  too,  without 
a  single  rupee  bill  being  purchased 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  re- 
ceived from  the  London  bankers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London 
bankers  would  have  to  pay  the 
drafts  from  India  out  of  the  cash 
(£37,368,490)  received  by  them  on 
the  sale  of  their  drafts  on  India, 
which,  however,  is  £62,500  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  that 
purpose— viz.,  £37,430,990  — the 
gold  equivalent  of  the  545,483,871 
rupees.  The  result  is  that  those 
bankers  would  be  compelled  to 
meet  the  deficit  from  their  ordinary 
working  capital.  Hence  it  may 
be  supposed  that  in  view  to  avoid 
this  disturbance  of  the  bank  equili- 
brium, the  bankers  in  both  countries 
would  naturally  prefer  that  the  daily 
exchange  should  be  maintained  at 
such  a  rate  as  would  enable  them 
to  balance  their  drafts  exactly,  one 
against  the  other,  so  as  to  relieve 
them  of  the  inconvenience  of  pur- 
chasing either  bullion  or  bills,  or 
(more  important  still)  of  the  neces- 


1  This,  in  fact,  is  the  point  at  which  the  "price  of  silver"  pretext  for  working 
an  unlawful  exchange  is  seized  as  an  impostor  whose  career  is  stopped.  With  a 
volume  of  trade  greater  or  less  than  the  present  one,  this  point  of  detection  will 
occur  at  some  other  step  in  the  scale  of  exchange  ;  but  whatever  the  value  of  the 
trade  may  be,  that  mechanical  detector  will  be  found  at  his  post  to  expose  the 
economic  bubble. 
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sity  for  encroaching  on  their  bank 
capital,  in  the  payment  of  their 
respective  drafts.1  The  precise 
rate  which  would  meet  all  these 
conditions  will  be  shown  in  a  few 
moments.  In  the  meantime  an 
account  of  the  above  transactions 


(which  may  be  termed  "  The 
Bankers'  Trial  Estimate  ")  will  be 
appended,  for  comparison  with 
the  Official  "Trial  Estimate"  (B), 
which  was  framed  on  the  basis  of 
2s.  0£fd.  per  rupee  (the  selling 
price  of  council  bills): — 


D.  —  THE  BANKERS'  TRIAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  LOWEST  WORK- 
ABLE KATE  OF  EXCHANGE  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  THEIR  OWN  EX- 
CHANGE EESOURCES. 


(Calculated  at  the  exchange  of  Is.  4i^|c£.  per  rupee  —  the  Indian  mints  being 
open  to  coinage  for  the  general  public.) 


LONDON  (Gold). 

INDIA  (Silver). 

Receipts  — 

£ 

Receipts  — 

Rupees. 

From  English  import 

From  Indian  import 

merchants,          for 

merchants,          for 

trade      remittance 

trade      remittance 

drafts  on  India 

drafts   on    London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 

36,368,490 

(£34,000,000)  .     . 

495,483,871 

From  private  remit- 

From private  remit- 

ters, for  drafts  on 

ters,  for  drafts  on 

India 

London 

(Rs.  14,573,055) 

1,000,000 

(£3,430,990)     .     . 

50,000,000 

From       Government 

Treasuries     for 

council  bills  cashed 

Nil 

37,368,490 

545,483,871 

Responsibilities  — 

Responsibilities  — 

Payment     of      trade 

Payment     of     trade 

remittance     drafts 

remittance     drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  495,483,871) 

34,000,000 

(£36,368,490)  .     . 

530,000,000 

Payment   of    private 

Payment   of    private 

remittance    drafts 

remittance     drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000) 

3,430,990 

(£1,000,000)     .     . 

14,573,055 

Payment    to     Secre- 

tary  of    State   for 

cost  of  rupee  bills 

on  India 

Nil 

37,430,990 

544,573,055 

Gold  deficit  to  be  met, 

Surplus     rupees    in 

if  possible,  by  the  sale 

hand  —  -for  payment  of 

of  drafts  on  India  (or 

drafts   from   London 

from  bank  capital]  to 

(sold  to  make  up  the 

the  extent  of  the  surplus 

gold  deficit  there]  .     . 

910,816 

rupees  in  hand  there 

62,500 

1  The  practical  meaning  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  bankers  can  thereby  wipe 
out  the  "balance  of  trade  "  altogether,  by  making  the  value  of  the  imports  (how- 
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On  comparing  the  above  figures 
with  those  in  the  official  estimate 
(B),  it  will  be  seen  that  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  Secretary  of 
State's  bills,  the  London  bankers 
would  have  just  the  same,  and  no 
greater,  gold  deficit  with  the  spuri- 
ous exchange  of  Is.  4^| d.,  than  they 
would  have  with  the  approximate- 
ly correct  exchange  of  2s.  O^f  d. ; 
while  the  surplus  rupees  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  bankers  (as  rep- 
resenting the  exchange  equivalent 
of  that  deficit)  would  be  910,816, 
or  297,789  more  than  they  would 
have  with  the  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change. Still,  if  the  exchange  sys- 
tem were  a  bond  fide  one,  the  gold 
deficit  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  Is.  4^fd.,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  given  under  the 
official  estimate  (B) ;  and  there- 
fore, to  get  rid  of  this  deficit  the 
bankers  would  be  obliged  to  fix 
the  exchange  at  a  point  higher 
in  the  scale.  The  only  other  mat- 
ter requiring  notice  here  is,  that 
under  this  system,  and  with  the 
present  volume  of  trade,  Is.  4^fd. 
is  the  first  rate  in  the  downward 
course  of  exchange  at  which  the 
"  exchange  resources  "  of  the 
bankers  will  show  a  "gold  defi- 
cit" (with  a  corresponding  "ru- 
pee surplus ") ;  while  at  every 
succeeding  rate  below  it,  both  the 
deficit  and  the  surplus  will  in- 
crease in  equivalent  ratio.  But 
at  the  rate  next  above  it  (Is.  4^f  d.) 
the  deficit  will  disappear,  and  the 


rupee  responsibilities  in  India  will 
be  fully  covered  by  the  gold  re- 
ceipts in  London,  thus  enabling 
the  bankers  to  make  the  whole  of 
the  trade  remittances  without  en- 
croaching on  their  ordinary  work- 
ing capital,  or  purchasing  a  single 
rupee  bill  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  rate  (Is.  4Jf d.)  is  also 
the  point  from  which  a  gold  sur- 
plus and  an  equivalent  rupee  deficit 
commence  respectively  in  the  up- 
ward course  of  exchange,  each  in- 
creasing in  equivalent  relative 
value,  step  by  step,  as  the  ex- 
change rises.  Hence,  at  every 
rate  above  this  point  the  purchase 
of  rupee  bills  becomes  compulsory 
— the  amount  of  bills  required 
being  enhanced  by  each  succeed- 
ing rise  in  the  exchange. 

It  is  now  desirable,  for  further 
comparison,  to  give  an  additional 
account  (which  may  be  termed 
"The  Bankers'  Final  Estimate") 
of  the  same  transactions  on  the 
basis  of  the  next  higher  rate 
(Is.  4|»fd.),  which,  as  regards  the 
present  volume  and  ratio  of  Indian 
imports  and  exports,  and  private 
remittances,  is  the  bankers'  mini- 
mum rate  of  exchange  hinted  at 
by  our  friend  Mr  Mysterious  Some- 
body, and  which  (if,  again,  the 
system  were  a  bond  fide  one)  the 
majority  of  Anglo-Indian  bankers 
would  probably  be  expected  to 
favour,  in  view  to  the  protection 
of  their  gold  capital,  and  for  other 
reasons  already  suggested  : — 


ever  small)  cover  the  value  of  the  exports  (however  large) ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  exchange  to  the  point  at  which  this  equalisation  of  values 
is  effected,  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  volume  of  Indian  imports  is  increased, 
while  that  of  the  exports  is  reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  higher  selling 
prices  thus  thrown  upon  the  imported  articles  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Indian  consumers ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  exports,  the  English  consumers 
do  not  (except  in  rare  cases  of  sharp  trade  competition)  receive  any  advantage 
from  the  lower  "  gold  prices  "  at  which  the  articles  ought  to  be  sold,  but  at 
which  they  are  not  sold.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  exchange  and 
the  par  value  of  the  Indian  goods  goes,  as  a  rule,  into  the  pockets  of  the 
English  importers,  or  import  merchants.  No  greater  or  more  flagrant  public 
wrong  was  ever  perpetrated,  nor  heavier  blow  struck  at  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce,  than  this. 
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E.  —  THE  BANKERS'  FINAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  FIXING  THE  LOWEST  WORKABLE 
KATE  OF  EXCHANGE  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  THEIR  OWN  EXCHANGE 
RESOURCES. 


(Calculated  at  the  exchange  of  Is.  4£jjd.  per  rupee  —  the  Indian  mints  being 
open  to  coinage  for  the  general  public.} 


LONDON  (Gold). 

INDIA  (Silver). 

Receipts  — 
From     English     im- 
port merchants,  for 
trade     remittance 

£ 

Receipts  — 
From  Indian  import 
merchants,          for 
trade     remittance 

Rupees. 

drafts  on  India 

drafts  on  London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 
From  private  remit- 
ters, for  drafts  on 
India 

36,437,500 

(£34,000,000)  .      . 
From  private  remit- 
ters, for  drafts  on 
London 

494,545,454 

(Rs.  14,545,454)  . 

1,000,000 

(£3,437,500)    .     . 
From       Government 

50,000,000 

Treasuries          for 

council     bills 

Responsibilities  — 
Payment     of     trade 
remittance    drafts 

cashed 

Responsibilities  — 
Payment     of     trade 
remittance    drafts 

Nil 

37,437,500 

544,545,454 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  494,545,454) 
Payment  of   private 
remittance    drafts 

34,000,000 

(£36,437,500)  .     . 
Payment  of   private 
remittance    drafts 

530,000,000 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000)  . 
Payment    to    Secre- 
tary of   State   for 
cost  of  rupee  bills 
on  India 

3,437,500 
N# 

(£1,000,000)    .     . 

14,545,454 

37,437,500 

544,545,454 

Gold  deficit     .     .     . 
Gold  surplus  .     .     . 

Nil 
Nil 

Rupee  surplus    .     . 
Rupee  deficit  .     .     . 

Nil 
Nil 

We  have  now  before  us  what 
may  safely  be  called  the  "actual 
results "  of  two  systems  of  ex- 
change— viz.,  the  orthodox  and  the 
spurious.  The  former  is  con- 
structed on  the  true  economic 
principle,  having  the  par  value  of 
the  rupee  as  its  basis,  combined 
with  the  proper  protection  of 


closed  mints,  and  is  illustrated  in 
the  accounts  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
The  latter  also  has  its  root  in  the 
par  value  of  the  rupee,  but  with 
open  mints — a  circumstance  which 
(as  indicated  in  chap,  iv.)  admits 
of  the  rate  of  exchange  being 
fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  opera 
tors,  at  any  point  in  the  scale  o: 
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exchange  from  2s.  down  to  the 
bankers'  minimum.  This  is  done 
under  the  pretext  that  the  "  mar- 
ket price  of  silver"  is  the  true 
basis  of  exchange  and  warrants 
the  downward  movement;  while 
the  rates  thus  deduced  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  but  ostensibly  to 
the  metallic  value  which  the  price 
of  silver  is  presumed  to  give  to  the 
rupee,  and  which  price  they  (the 
operators)  also  regulate  and  con- 
trol by  means  of  the  destructive 
competition  between  the  bullion- 
dealers  with  their  bar-silver  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  his 
council  bills.  This  spurious  sys- 
tem is  amply  illustrated  in  the 
accounts  (D)  and  (E). 

Under  the  orthodox  (or  correct 
economic)  system,  the  bankers  have 
no  alternative  but  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  purchase  of  the  rupee 
bills  required  for  the  remittance 
of  the  balance  of  trade;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  only 
broker  who  can  supply  them,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  compelled  to  fix 
the  price  of  those  bills  at  such 
a  rate  as  shall  at  once  protect  the 
public  from  undue  exactions,  and 
relieve  the  bankers  from  the  in- 
convenience of  drawing  on  their 
normal  business  capital,  in  order 
to  meet  their  exchange  responsi- 
bilities. 

Under  the  spurious  (or  "depre- 
ciated silver")  system,  the  bank- 
ers are  not  obliged  to  make  the 
least  provision  for  the  purchase  of 
such  bills,  so  long  as  the  present  low 
rates  prevail ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  at  liberty  not 
only  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  ruin- 
ous discount  in  demoralising  com- 
petition with  the  silver  market, 
but  also  to  keep  his  mints  open 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  provide 
the  purchasers  of  his  bills  with  a 


never-failing  instrument  for  forc- 
ing him  to  continue  in  the  fatal 
course  he  has  chosen  to  pursue. 
These  two  forces  combined  have 
enabled  the  bankers  to  reduce 
the  "  gold  surplus  "  (of,  say, 
£15,000,000  at  par}  to  as  low  a 
figure  as  tJie  gross  volume  of  trade 
permitted  from  time  to  time,  con- 
jointly, of  course,  with  that  ever- 
handy  coadjutor,  the  "  market 
price  of  silver."  This  reduction 
was  simply  a  process  of  exhaustion 
made  easy  by  bringing  the  daily 
rate  of  exchange  gradually  down, 
step  by  step,  until  the  "  trade  " 
values  and  the  "  private  "  remit- 
tances to  and  from  India  were 
made  to  balance  each  other,  and  the 
"  surplus  "  thereby  reduced  to  nil, 
on  reaching  the  "  bankers'  mini- 
mum." At  that  point  the  equali- 
sation of  the  values  of  imports  and 
exports  was  effected,  and  there  the 
process  of  exhaustion  ended.  Dur- 
ing all  the  intermediate  stages  of 
this  peculiar  manipulation  (i.e.,  be- 
fore the  "  minimum  "  was  reached) 
the  reduced  "surplus"  at  each  stage 
entailed  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  council  bills 
required  to  assist  in  effecting  that 
equalisation — the  amount  of  the 
bills  decreasing  at  every  fall  of  the 
exchange,  until  the  necessity  for 
their  purchase  (for  trade  remittance 
purposes)  entirely  ceased  at  the 
"  minimum  "  point  in  like  manner. 
These  objectionable  operations,  and 
other  accessories  already  indicated, 
are  in  themselves  conclusive  proof 
of  the  spurious  character  of  the 
system  which  engenders  them ; 
but  if  further  or  more  positive 
evidence  be  required,  we  have  it 
ready  at  hand ;  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  adduce  it  by  applying 
to  this  immoral  structure  a  def- 
inite and  practical  test,  under 
which  it  must  either  stand  or  fall 
to  pieces  absolutely. 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  the  several 
accounts  above  referred  to,  that 
each  of  these  two  systems  has 
its  own  distinct  "bankers'  mini- 
mum," below  which  they  cannot 
fix  the  daily  rate  of  exchange 
without  falling  back  on  their 
working  capital  as  a  means  of 
making  good  the  certain  "gold 
deficit"  which  must  arise  there- 
from. Further,  it  has  been  shown 
in  a  former  chapter  that  the  market 
price  of  silver  is  not  an  economi- 
cally legal  or  legitimate  basis  of 
exchange;  but,  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  a  legal  one, 
and  that,  in  fixing  the  daily  rates, 
the  bankers  have  only  for  their 
object  the  end  for  which  all  for- 
eign exchange  is  intended  and 
recognised, — namely,  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  trade  (the  remit- 
tances on  that  account  between 
the  two  countries  being,  of  course, 
self-adjusting, — then  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  this  impas- 
sable barrier — the  "  gold  deficit " 
—  is,  in  itself,  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  exchange  with  India 
is  in  no  wise  dependent  on,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  market  price  of 
silver,  any  more  than  with  the 
market  price  of  turnips.  The 
price  of  silver  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  deficit,  and  has  no  power 
to  prevent  it,  because  it  is  solely 
caused  by  overstepping  the  line  (or 
rate  of  exchange)  at  which  the 
equalisation  of  values  of  imports 
and  exports  occurs ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  spurious  system  now  in 
force  is  entirely  ruled  and  con- 
trolled by  the  limit  of  those  val- 
ues, or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
limit  of  the  volume  of  trade,  and 
not  by  the  fluctuating  price  of 
silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of  any  other 
commodity. 

More ;  if  silver  bullion  were 
now  being  sold  in  the  market  for 
only  one  penny  per  ounce,  or  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  to 


allow  the  price  of  his  bills  to  be 
squeezed  down  to  the  preposter- 
ous rate  of  6d.,  or  even  to  Id. 
per  rupee,  neither  of  these  events 
could  in  the  least  degree  neutral- 
ise the  vitality  of  that  "deficit." 
There  it  must  remain,  and  the 
bankers  cannot  pass  it ;  and  if  all 
the  known  and  unknown  silver- 
mines  on  earth  were  now  opened, 
and  were  pouring  out  their  trea- 
sures simultaneously,  and  without 
intermission  —  and  if  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  were  in  con- 
sequence flooded  with  silver  still 
cheaper  and  more  depreciated  than 
ever  —  yet,  that  "bankers'  gold 
deficit "  would  still  be  there  to  bar 
the  way  to  any  further  decline — in 
what?  In  the  market  price  of 
silver"?  No;  but  in  the  rate  of 
exchange !  Silver  may  go  down 
to  the  very  lowest  limit  of  price 
in  the  market,  but — the  exchange 
cannot  and  will  not  go  down  with 
it  beyond  the  "  minimum  "  rate 
fixed  by  the  volume  of  trade ; 
and  this  one  fact  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  shatter  into  a  thousand 
fragments  the  rotten  and  worthless 
fabric  of  exchange  based  on  the 
market  price  of  silver. 

Economic  laws  cannot  be  broken, 
any  more  than  natural  laws,  with- 
out the  transgressors  being  met  by 
checks  or  rebuffs  at  some  point  in 
their  progress.  The  subtleties  of 
irregular  exchange  operations,  how- 
ever dexterously  managed,  cannot 
evade  those  laws  ;  and  the  presence 
of  that  "  gold  deficit "  shows  that 
they  cannot  be  evaded  even  under 
a  cunningly  devised  spurious 
system.  There  it  stands  like  an 
armed  sentinel,  to  demand  recog- 
nition of  the  truths  to  which  it 
points — viz.  : 

(a)  That  an  established  current 
coin  is  a  representative  of  the  values 
of  commodities,  but  is  not  a  com- 
modity itself ; — that  it  has,  therefore, 
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no  market  value  as  such  ; — that  its 
relative  monetary  value  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  fixed  and  not  a  fluctuating 
value  ; — and  (once  so  fixed)  that  it  is 
unchangeable,  and  independent  of  the 
market  price  of  gold  or  silver  or  any 
other  article  of  commerce ;  and  con- 
sequently— 

(6)  That  any  system  of  exchange 
opposed  to  those  laws  is  erroneous  and 
untenable  ;  and  further — 

(c)  That  an  exchange  based  on  the 
"  market  price  of  silver  "  is  not  merely 
an  economic  fallacy,  but  a  logical  ab- 
surdity ;    because  if  it  were  a  true 
system,  it  would  hold  good  at  all  its 
stages,  however  low  the  price  of  silver 
might  happen  to  be  ; — 

(d)  That  the  rates  of  exchange  fixed 
under  such  a  fictitious  system  are  de- 
duced exclusively  from  the  gross  values 
of  the  imports  and  exports  down  to 
the  point  of  equipoise  or  equalisation 
of    such  values    (below  which   they 
cannot  go),  and  without^  the  slightest 
reference   to,   or  connection   with,    the 
market  price  of  silver,  except  in  so  far 
as  such  price  serves  to  give  a  mere- 
tricious  pretext  for  the  operation  ; l 
and  lastly — 

(e)  That  when  such  an  erroneous 
system  can  be  made  (as  it  has  been 
made)  to  evolve  a  rate  of  exchange 
under  which  the  "  balance  of  trade  "  or 
any  portion  thereof  disappears,  such 
a  system  becomes  a  public  evil  of  the 


gravest  character,  because  it  is  capable 
of  being  used  (as  it  has  been  used)  as 
a  covert  instrument  for  the  direct 
spoliation  of  the  public  interests. 

We  have  now  proved  to  actual 
demonstration  that  the  present 
system  of  exchange  with  India  is  a 
plain  and  palpable  fallacy,  opposed 
not  only  to  commercial  morality 
and  the  public  interests,  but  to 
every  principle  of  economic  science; 
and  as  this  huge  fiction  has  thus 
fallen  to  pieces  under  examination, 
here  we  might  stop,  in  the  hope 
that  the  task  we  have  undertaken 
has  been  performed.  The  work, 
however,  is  not  yet  completed,  as 
we  have  only  got  through  the 
"gap,"  and  are  not  yet  within  the 
orchard.  We  are  just  about  to 
enter  upon  that  portion  of  the 
grounds  where  the  great  depreda- 
tions have  been  committed;  ami 
we  will  therefore  ask  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  a  little  farther  in 
the  work  of  exploration.  The  fruit- 
trees  are  now  in  full  view,  and  at 
this  distance  they  look  fairly  well ; 
but  when  we  get  a  little  closer,  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  be 
found  to  be  "nothing  but  leaves" 


VI. 


It   has   been    shown    that    the     spurious    system    of  exchange  we 
bankers'     minimum,     under     the     have  just  examined,  has  the  effect 

1  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  parenthetically  that  if  the  balance  of 
trade  were  now  in  favour  of  England,  the  Indian  bankers  would  be  fully  justified 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange  in  strict  accordance  with  the  unwarrantable  system 
so  long  followed  in  London — viz.,  that  of  making  their  exports  (however  small) 
balance  their  imports  (however  large).  By  this  simple  method  they  would  wipe 
out  the  "balance,"  just  as  is  now  accomplished  by  their  London  friends ;  but  in 
doing  so,  the  exchange  would  have  to  rise  to  the  rate  by  which  the  equalisation 
could  be  effected,  and  this  rate  would  be  far  above  the  par  point.  For  example, 
if  the  present  volume  of  imports  and  exports,  and  private  remittances  of  the  two 
countries  respectively,  were  exactly  reversed,  so  that  the  balance  of  £15,000,000 
would  be  due  by  India,  the  rate  of  exchange  required  to  equalise  the  values, 
and  of  course  to  wipe  out  that  balance  at  the  same  time,  would  be  a  fraction  over 
2s.  lOd.  per  rupee  !  Could  absurdity  go  farther  than  this?  And  yet  it  would 
be  the  same  system,  precisely  which  is  now  in  force  for  the  settlement  of  the  trade 
balances  due  to  India — the  "  price  of  silver  "  being  nothing  more  than  an  excuse 
for  the  proceeding. 
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of  balancing  the  value  of  Indian 
imports  (however  small)  with  that 
of  the  Indian  exports  (however 
large),  and  thereby  cancelling  or 
getting  rid  of  the  "  balance  of 
trade "  altogether.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  this  operation 
obviates  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing a  single  bill  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
remittances  to  India.  Further,  it 
has  been  shown  that  if  the  bankers 
themselves  fully  believed  in  the 
correctness  of  the  present  system 
of  exchange,  and  if  they  had  no 
other  object  in  adhering  to  it  than 
that  of  making  due  provision  for 
the  same  trade  remittances  exclu- 
sively, they  could  not  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  warning  given  by  the 
"  gold  deficit "  by  attempting  to 
force  the  exchange  down  below 
their  own  minimum  rate  as  fixed 
by  the  volume  of  trade  of  the  day. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  when 
any  such  attempt  is  made,  they 
must  be  aiming  at  some  other  ob- 
ject, and  they  must  also  have  suffi- 
cient supplementary  capital  in  hand 
to  meet  the  "  gold  deficit "  which 
such  a  depressed  exchange  must 
inevitably  create.  Hence  when- 
ever the  exchange  falls  below  the 
bankers'  minimum  of  the  day,  and 
especially  when  it  continues  so,  it 
is  another  infallible  proof  that  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  exchange 
is  worked  is  being  made  to  subserve 
some  occult  purpose  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  legitimate 
commerce.  This  point  presses 
with  irresistible  force  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Secretary  of 
State's  bills,  which  are  not  required 
for  trade  remittances,  are  at  the 
same  time  being  showered  on  the 
market  at  any  price  that  may  be 
offered  for  them,  and  that  they  are 
invariably  purchased  by  the  bank- 
ers and  others  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade  of  India. 


This  additional  proof,  however, 
only  accentuates  the  impropriety, 
and  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  the  mala  fides  of  the 
present  exchange  operations.  The 
bare  fact  of  any  portion  of  the 
balance  of  trade  being  swept  away 
is  of  itself  sufficient;  for  this 
unlawful  attenuation  leaves  the 
ground  clear  to  that  extent  for  fur- 
ther operations  outside  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  exchange;  and  when 
the  "  bankers'  minimum  "  is  event- 
ually reached,  the  whole  ground  is 
clear  for  unlimited  enterprise  in 
the  acquisition  of  council  bills. 
For  all  purposes  of  trade  re- 
mittances these  bills  have  long 
been  superfluous  and  unnecessary ; 
and  even  if  the  exchange  had  been 
maintained  at  or  about  the  average 
minimum  rate,  and  had  never  been 
permitted  to  fall  below  it,  yet  this 
one  circumstance  (even  if  it  stood 
alone)  would  bear  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  fallacious  system  of  ex- 
change is  used,  and  was  probably 
intended  to  be  used,  as  a  mere 
auxiliary  in  aid  of  unlimited  spec- 
ulation in  these  "  superfluous " 
bills  —  or,  in  other  words,  as  a 
covert  instrument  for  the  direct  spol- 
iation of  the  public  interests.  This 
mischievous  system,  however,  has 
yet  another  curious  feature,  which 
the  reader  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of — viz. : 

"That  whenever  the  rate  of  ex- 
change is  below  the  '  minimum '  by  any 
given  number  of  points,  such  rate  (in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  amount  of  '  super- 
fluous '„ bills  available  for  purchase) 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  an  exchange 
the  same  number  of  points  above  the 
*  minimum '  —  the  volume  of  trade 
being,  of  course,  the  same  in  both 
cases — but  with  this  important  advan- 
tage, that  the  rupees  are  so  very  much 
cheaper  in  the  former  case,  and  there- 
fore far  more  plentiful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  scramble  for  bills,  with- 
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out  an  extra  farthing  being  expended 
in  their  purchase." 

And  it  is  obvious  that  the  pros- 
pect of  this  advantage  is  in  itself 
a  powerful  inducement  to  force  the 
exchange  below  the  "minimum," 
whenever  this  can  be  effected  in 
unison  (if  possible)  with  the  "  quo- 
tations" of  the  silver  market, — 
"the  convenient  scapegoat  which 
bears  all  the  odium." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  exchange 
with  India  has  stood,  and  stood 
for  a  long  time,  at  a  point  very 
much  below  the  "  minimum  "  war- 
ranted by  the  concurrent  volume 
of  trade.  It  has  long  stood  at  or 
about  Is.  4-g^-d. — a  rate  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  any 
reasonable  fluctuations  in  the  esti- 
mated daily  trade  of  India.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  that  whilst  this 
paper  is  being  written,  great  and 
unexpected  commercial  changes 
are  occurring ;  but  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  trade  of  the  past 
twelve  months,  during  which  the 
course  of  exchange  has  presented 
an  almost  unbroken  level  line  of 
quotations,  unjustifiably  low  even 
under  the  spurious  system  in 
which  they  were  generated.  Even 
with  the  full  figures  given  in  the 
trade  estimate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  chap,  iv.,  such  a  de- 
pressed exchange  would  entail  a 
"  bankers'  gold  deficit "  of  some 
£1,500,000  in  the  year,  or  say, 
nearly  £30,000  a-week.  It  must 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the 
purchasers  of  council  bills  are  in 
no  wise  frightened  in  their  specu- 
lations by  the  apparition  of  a  mere 
gold  deficit,  for  it  is  clear  to  every- 
body that  they  must  have  sufficient 
supplementary  gold  resources  at 
command  to  meet  it,  as  well  as 
to  purchase  (as  they  have  always 
hitherto  purchased)  the  whole  of 


the  bills  placed  on  the  market  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  absolutely 
beyond  dispute. 

If,  then,  with  an  exchange  rang- 
ing eight  points  below  the  average 
"  minimum,"  the  Anglo  -  Indian 
bankers  or  firms  are  not  only  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  "  gold  deficit," 
but  are  also  ready  to  purchase 
several  millions'  worth  of  council 
bills,  which  they  do  not  need  for 
the  regular  trade  remittances,  it 
surely  may  be  asked  :  "  Where 
does  all  this  gold  come  from,  year 
by  year,  in  constant  and  unfailing 
succession  ;  and  why  is  so  much 
money  spent  in  buying  depreciated 
rupee  bills,  which  are  of  no  use 
to  them  1 "  These  are  questions 
which  are  likely  to  crop  up  at 
various  stages  of  this  inquiry, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  improbable 
that  the  reader  who  has  accom- 
panied us  thus  far  may  now  be 
fairly  able  to  formulate  the  an- 
swers for  himself ;  but  it  may  be 
suggested  here,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  the  acquisition  of  these  sup- 
plementary gold  resources  is  due 
to  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
profits  arising  from  the  purchase 
of  such  council  bills  as  were  not 
needed  for  the  regular  trade  re- 
mittances to  India.  Every  fall 
in  the  scale  of  exchange,  from  2s. 
downwards,  represents  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  bills 
required  for  those  remittances, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
"  superfluous "  bills  which  were 
available  for  purchase  as  a  specu- 
lation. Similarly  every  fall  in  the 
exchange  represents  a  margin  of 
profit,  be  it  little  or  much,  accru- 
ing from  the  "  superfluous  bills  " 
of  the  period ;  while  a  continuous 
series  of  these  falls  down  to  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  means 
on  each  separate  downward  move- 
ment an  addition  to  the  accumu- 
lated previous  gains  ;  and  all  these 
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successive  revolutions  of  the  roll- 
ing ball  from  week  to  week  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
must  necessarily  have  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  a  "gold  re- 
serve" of  at  least  £7,000,000 
or  £8,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 
These  gains  invested,  as  they  ac- 
crued (in  rupees  in  the  first  in- 
stance), in  Indian  commodities, 
and  their  par  value  afterwards 
realised  in  gold  in  the  European 
markets,  to  be  again  expended 
in  council  bills,  and  the  money 
(rupees  as  before)  once  more  in- 
vested in  Indian  products,  to  be 
again  converted  into  gold — profit 
being  added  to  profit  at  each  turn 
of  the  wheel — are  the  supplemen- 
tary gold  resources  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  purchasers  of  those 
bills ;  and  these  accumulated  re- 
sources (one-half  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  permanently  sunk  in 
Indian  commodities  in  constant 
transit  to  English  and  Continental 
ports)  have,  of  course,  been  regu- 
larly fed  and  sustained  from  the 
revenues  of  India. 

Whether  these  views  be  correct 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
as  affecting  the  principal  object  of 
this  paper ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain,— it  is  beyond  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  prove  that  a  fabric  of 
exchange  built  upon  such  a  rotten 
foundation,  and  surrounded  by  such 
accessories  as  have  been  here  de- 
scribed and  demonstrated,  can  be 
either  honest  or  legitimate,  or  that 
the  real  and  palpable  object  of  these 
extraordinary  purchases  is  not  one 
of  speculation  of  a  very  audacious 
type — a  safe  speculation,  however, 
which  gives  an  initial  and  im- 
mediate profit  of  nearly  33  per 
cent  on  the  outlay,  without  in- 
curring an  atom  of  risk,  and  with- 
out including  the  subsequent  trade 
profits  which  the  investments  are 


made  to  yield.  Where  such  enor- 
mous gains  accrue  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  superfluous  bills, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  corres- 
ponding losses  in  other  directions. 
Except  from  a  strictly  moral 
point  of  view,  the  purchasers  of 
these  bills  can  hardly  be  censured 
as  "business  men"  for  joining  in 
the  general  scramble,  and  snatch- 
ing as  many  of  the  "depreciated 
rupees  "  as  may  come  within  their 
reach ;  but  the  official  system 
which  permits,  and  even  promotes, 
such  squandering  of  the  public 
money  is  deserving  of  very  special 
and  very  deliberate  consideration. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
point  to  its  existence,  and  to  show 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  (with 
whom  alone  the  blame  rests)  has 
unconsciously  caused  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  India  to  be 
gratuitously  distributed  amongst 
the  speculators ;  while,  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  this  unique  process, 
the  importers  (and  therefore  the 
consumers)  of  English  goods,  and 
the  European  residents  in  India, 
are  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  rupees  per  annum 
in  their  trade  and  private  remit- 
tances to  England, — not  to  men- 
tion the  additional  taxes  which 
have  had  to  be  levied  on  the  tax- 
payers all  round  in  order  to  meet 
the  large  Budget  demands  which  it 
entails.  To  explain  all  this  more 
fully,  it  is  imperative  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  another  account 
of  the  same  transactions,  which 
we  will  call  "  The  flankers'  /Sub- 
minimum  Estimate"  because  it 
will  be  calculated  at  the  exchange 
of  Is.  4-^-d.  per  rupee  (or  eight 
points  below  the  minimum  of 
Is.  4Jfd.),  and  because  that  is 
about  the  rate  in  force  at  pres- 
ent,1 and  may  now  be  said  to  be 
almost  stationary. 


1  This  was  written  early  in  September  1889. 
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F.  —  THE  BANKERS'  SUB-MINIMUM  ESTIMATE. 


(Calculated  at  the  exchange  of  Is.  4^cZ.  per  rupee  —  the  Indian  mints 
being  open  to  coinage  for  the  general  public.) 


LONDON  (Gold). 

INDIA  (Silver). 

Receipts  — 

£ 

Receipts  — 

Rupees. 

From  English  import 

From  Indian  import 

merchants,         for 

merchants,         for 

trade     remittance 

trade     remittance 

drafts  on  India 

drafts  on  London 

(Rs.  530,000,000) 

35,885,417 

(£34,000,000)  .     . 

502,153,846 

From  private  remit- 

From private  remit- 

ters, for  drafts  on 

ters,  for  drafts  on 

India 

London 

(Rs.  14,769,231)  . 

1,000,000 

(£3,385,417)    .     . 

50,000,000 

From      Government 

Treasuries     for 

council  bills  cashed 

NU 

36,885,417 

552,153,846 

Responsibilities  — 

Responsibilities  — 

Payment     of     trade 

Payment     of     trade 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  502,153,846) 

34,000,000 

(£35,885,417)       . 

530,000,000 

Payment  of  private 

Payment  of   private 

remittance    drafts 

remittance    drafts 

from  India 

from  London 

(Rs.  50,000,000)  . 

3,385,417 

(£1,000,000     .     . 

14,769,231 

Payment    to    Secre- 

tary of   State  for 

cost  of  rupee  bills 

on  India 

Nil 

37,385,417 

544,769,231 

Gold   deficit  —  to   be 

Surplus    rupees    in 

met,  if  possible,  by  the 

hand  —  for  payment 

sale  of  drafts  on  India 

of  drafts  from  Lon- 

(or from  bank  capital) 

don  (sold  to  make  up 

to   the  extent   of  the 

the  gold  deficit  there] 

7,384,615 

surplus     rupees      in 

hand  there      .     .     .            500,000 

Now,  if  the  amount  of  trade  mately  correct  (and  there  is  no 
and  private  remittances  shown  in  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
all  of  these  accounts  be  approxi-  not  fairly  so1),  surely  it  is  self- 


1  Probably  there  are  no  two  writers  who  will  be  agreed  as  to  the  approximate 
amount  of  these  remittances ;  but  absolute  correctness  (although  always  desir- 
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evident  that  the  London  bankers 
or  firms  must  at  this  moment  be 
drawing  on  their  ordinary  capital 
to  the  extent  of  £500,000  per  an- 
num, or  nearly  £10,000  a-week  in 
the  aggregate,  to  enable  them  to 
cash  the  drafts  from  their  Indian 
agents  or  corresponding  firms  ; 
but,  unless  they  have  supplemen- 
tary gold  resources  to  fall  back 
upon  (as  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
have),  it  is  equally  self-evident 
that  no  possible  amount  of  asso- 
ciated capital  could  stand  such  a 
perpetual  drain  as  that.  But  that 
is  not  all.  By  this  fictitious  sys- 
tem of  exchange,  whereby  the 
daily  rate  has  been  brought  down 
eight  points  below  the  bankers' 
minimum — a  point  which  could 
never  under  any  circumstance  be 
reached  by  legitimate  exchange — 
the  cost  of  Indian  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  practically 
raised  (at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers) to  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  value  of  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  Indian  exports  and  private 
remittances  besides,  and  then  to 
leave  in  the  bankers'  hands  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  7J-  millions  of 
rupees,  which  effectually  relieves 
those  gentlemen  of  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  a  single  rupee  bill  from 
anybody.  This  is  the  modern 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  bal- 
ance of  trade  "  due  to  a  foreign 
country  which  happens  to  be 
powerless  to  defend  her  property 
or  her  interests  ;  and  yet  the 
spurious  rate  of  exchange  by 
which  this  financial  coup  has  been 
performed  is  supposed  to  be  fixed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  remit- 


ting that  balance — a  balance  which 
it  has  already  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence !  It  is  on  a  wretched  finan- 
cial raft  like  this  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  bills  have 
been  drifting  about  in  distress  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years; 
and  there  they  flounder  still. 

Strange  as  all  this  may  seem  to 
be,  it  is  yet  even  stranger  and 
more  inexplicable  to  find  that  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  face  of  the  ceaseless 
drain  above  alluded  to,  these 
bankers  and  firms  are,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  expending  addi- 
tional sums,  not  less  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  £16,000,000  (minus 
the  deficit  of  £500,000)  a-year 
—or  nearly  £300,000  a-week— 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  bills — superfluous  bills 
which  they  do  not  require  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  remit- 
tance of  the  balance  of  trade. 
Here  again,  then,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  questions — "  For  what  ob- 
ject are  these  superfluous  bills  pur- 
chased 1  And  from  what  source  is 
the  purchase  money  obtained  ?  And 
is  it  with  the  view  of  '  making  it 
worth  their  while '  to  secure  all 
these  millions  of  '  depreciated  ru- 
pees '  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
has  been  tumbled  down,  point 
after  point,  from  a  figure  at  or 
about  par  to  Is.  4-^-d.  1 "  As  a 
further  help  towards  an  answer  to 
these  interrogatories,  we  will  here 
append  a  statement  showing  by 
whom  the  "  losses  by  exchange " 
in  these  transactions  are  borne, 
and  to  whom  those  losses  accrue 
as  a  gain  or  profit. 


able  for  the  sake  of  accurate  deductions)  is  not  essential  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  are  contending.  Indeed,  any  figures  may  be  selected  for 
experiment,  and,  so  long  as  the  actual  present  ratio  of  imports  to  exports  is 
observed,  the  changes  may  be  rung  on  them  in  different  forms,  and  it  will  be 
found,  in  every  case,  that  that  principle  will  still  assert  itself  in  one  direction 
or  another. 
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This  statement  shows  that  the 
"losses  by  exchange"  are  borne 
by  the  consumers  of  English  goods 
imported  into  India  to  the  extent 
of  162  millions  of  rupees;  and  by 
the  European  civilians  and  Govern- 
ment servants  in  India  (who  are 
at  the  same  time  large  consumers 
of  these  goods)  to  the  extent  of  16 
millions  of  rupees  on  their  "fam- 
ily "  and  other  private  remittances 
to  England ;  while  a  further  loss  of 
76  millions  falls  on  the  taxpayers 
and  revenues  of  India — in  all,  an 
aggregate  loss  of  more  than  254 
millions  of  rupees  per  annum  !  It 
also  shows  that  the  persons  who 
gain  by  these  losses  are — (1)  the 
English  import  merchants,  who 
net  171  millions;  (2)  the  persons 
sending  private  remittances  from 
England  to  India,  who  save  nearly 
5  millions  by  the  exploit ;  (3)  the 
bankers  and  other  financial  firms, 
who  gain  2  millions  on  the  trade 
and  private  remittances  without 
their  being  necessarily  connected 
with  any  one  of  the  mercantile 
transactions  on  which  the  losses 
have  occurred ;  and  (4)  the  same 
bankers  and  firms  haul  in  no  less 
than  76  millions  on  the  superfluous 
bills  purchased  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  without  their  raising  a 
finger  to  earn  such  enormous  gains. 
And  yet,  great  as  these  gains  are, 


they  only  represent  the  exchange 
transactions  of  a  single  year.  How 
vast,  then,  must  the  mighty  total  be 
for  all  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  beginning  of  1874  !  If 
the  rupee  is  depreciated,  there  is 
evidently  "money  in  it." 

The  old  gentleman  who  was 
figuratively  represented  by  Mr 
Mysterious  Somebody,  and  who  is 
identical  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  luckless  Indian  orchard  which 
has  sustained  all  these  terrible 
losses,  can  now  gaze  in  quiet  re- 
pose at  the  incipient  ruins  of 
his  once  splendid  property,  and 
at  the  pretty  little  "gap"  which 
his  confidential  young  friend  so 
cleverly  contrived,  and  which  has 
been  so  smartly  and  so  promptly 
utilised  by  those  to  whom  his 
ideal  speech  was  addressed.  But, 
unlike  the  owner  of  the  apple- 
trees,  the  Indian  proprietor  con- 
tents himself  with  running  about 
the  country  in  search  of  some 
wondrous  scientific  explanation  of 
his  loss ;  while  from  constant  use, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  care- 
takers, detectives,  or  patrols,  the 
"gap"  is  in  the  meantime  be- 
coming larger  and  easier  to  enter, 
and  still  remains  wide  open  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  appropriate 
what  is  yet  left  of  the  old  pre- 
serves. Nero  still  fiddles. 


VII. 


From  the  light  now  thrown  on 
the  surroundings  of  what  is  called 
"the  Silver  question,"  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  shape  his 
own  views  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  bimetallists  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for 
applying  their  currency  system  to 
India.  On  this  point  the  Royal 
Commissioners  have  observed  that 
although  the  bimetallic  party  are 
agreed  that  the  international  adop- 


tion of  bimetallism  is  the  true  basis 
of  the  system,  yet  that  "they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
India  "  in  that  arrangement ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  the  face  of  this  seeming  incon- 
sistency the  Commissioners  have 
not  only  failed  to  realise  the  ad- 
vantages which  its  adoption  by 
England  would  secure,  but  have 
decided  against  it,  and  in  doing 
so  have  made  the  following  re- 
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marks  anent  the  cause  of  the  evils 
for  which  bimetallism  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  cure  : — 

"  Though  unable  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  bimetallism,  we  are  quite 
alive  to  the  imperfections  of  stand- 
ards of  value  which  not  only  fluctu- 
ate, but  fluctuate  independently  of 
each  other ; " 

and — 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expres- 
sing the  conclusion  that  the  changes 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals  are  causing  important  evils 
and  inconvenience  to  the  Government 
of  India,  which  are  well  worth  the 
endeavour  to  remedy  them,  if  a 
remedy  can  be  devised  which  could 
be  adopted  without  injustice  to  other 
interests,  and  without  causing  other 
evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great." 

The  other  interests  here  allud- 
ed to  are  those  of  creditors  who 
would  suffer  from  the  adoption 
of  a  bimetallic  currency,  inasmuch 
as  debts  contracted  in  gold  could 
then  be  paid  in  silver.  As  bi- 
metallism has  not  been  adopted, 
however,  these  interests  are  not 
threatened ;  but  the  "  important 
evils  and  inconvenience  to  the 
Government  of  India  "  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  circumstances 
stated  in  chap.  v.  can  be  reme- 
died without  resorting  to  bimetal- 
lism, or  sacrificing  any  interests 
beyond  those  whose  vital  breath 
is  in  the  "  safe  speculation  "  be- 
gotten of  a  low  exchange,  and  in 
the  continuance  of  the  spurious 
system  which  alone  is  capable  of 
producing  it.  This  is  the  disease, 
for  the  eradication  of  which  we  are 
fighting ;  and  the  best  remedy  for 
that  disease  is  the  immediate  remov- 
al of  the  preventible  cause  which 
produced  it.  This  remedy  has  al- 
ways been  within  our  own  reach,  al- 
though the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
who  is  theoretically  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  protection  of 
the  lawful  interests  of  India,  has 


either  persistently  refused  or  ne- 
glected to  take  it  up  and  apply  it. 
The  Secretary  of  State  himself 
holds  the  key  of  the  position.  It 
is  he  who  possesses,  but  will  not 
wield,  the  power  of  restoring  to 
the  standard  coin  of  India  its  legal 
and  rightful  stability,  and  of  vir- 
tually fixing  the  basis  of  exchange 
on  its  legitimate  foundation.  But 
his  action,  or  inaction,  in  this  mat- 
ter, during  a  long  course  of  years 
past,  has  had  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying the  grievances  for  which  a 
remedy  is  now  once  more  sought 
for  the  hundredth  time.  It  has 
already  brought  ruin  on  the  fin- 
ances of  India,  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  any 
European  nation  had  suffered  one- 
half  what  that  country  has  suffered 
from  this  one  preventible  cause 
alone,  it  would  probably  have  led 
to  a  revolution.  Hear  what  the 
Commissioners  say  : — 

"  This  large  sum "  [referring  to  a 
"loss  by  exchange "  of  l-10th  of  the 
total  revenue,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange]  "has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  a  loss  to  the  Government, 
but  not  to  the  people  of  India.  The 
distinction  is  untenable.  Finance  is 
the  most  important  business  of  Govern- 
ment :  in  no  country  is  it  so  important 
as  in  India.  Yet  we  maintain  a  sys- 
tem such  that  its  administration  finds 
itself  involved  in  as  many  financial 
uncertainties  and  embarrassments  as 
if  it  were  engaged  in  a  costly  war.  .  .  . 
After  repeated  efforts  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure, the  Government  of  India 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  fresh 
taxation  in  order  to  restore  the  finan- 
cial equilibrium  ;  and  unless  some 
improvement  shortly  takes  place,  it 
will  become  indispensable  to  adopt 
further  measures  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion, both  on  financial  and  political 
grounds,  in  order  to  avert  financial 
disorder.  .  .  .  The  future  prospect  is 
one  which  we  cannot  regard  without 
serious  apprehension.  ...  It  is  im- 
possible to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  still  further  relative  de- 
preciation of  silver  or  appreciation  of 
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gold,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  Government 
is  now  beset,  if  the  two  precious 
metals  continue,  as  at  present,  without 
any  fixed  ratio  between  them.  ...  It 
is  not  only  the  embarrassment  which 
has  already  been  caused  .  .  .  that  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  the  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  to  what  extent 
those  embarrassments  may  be  in- 
creased, and  their  difficulty  augment- 
ed, by  a  further  depression  in  the 
value  of  silver." 

The  "  value  of  silver "  still 
haunts  the  minds  of  men,  even 
of  Royal  Commissioners,  as  being 
the  pivot  on  which  the  "depre- 
ciation of  the  rupee  "  is  supposed 
to  turn.  May  we  hope  that  this 
erroneous  but  very  mischievous 
notion  will  soon  give  place  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  real  or  necessary  connection 
with  the  matter  at  all.1  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  the  "value 
of  silver  "  has,  unfortunately,  been 
too  long  permitted  to  be  used  as 
the  primary  instrument  for  forcing 
down  the  exchange;  but  if  the 
sale  of  council  bills  had  been  pro- 


perly conducted,  and  if  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Indian  coinage  had 
received  the  legal  protection  which 
it  ought  to  have  received  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  fal- 
lacies by  which  the  "silver  ques- 
tion "  has  been  kept  alive  so  long 
would  have  been  exploded  from 
the  moment  at  which  that  protec- 
tion was  given.  The  high  official 
personage  who  has  unconsciously 
aided  the  exchange  financiers  in 
the  work  of  depreciation  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  speedily  perceive  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  that 
he  will  recognise — late  though  it 
be — the  criminal  folly  of  past  in- 
attention to  plain  economic  laws, 
on  reading  the  following  state- 
ments which  the  Commissioners 
have  thought  expedient  to  put  on 
record : — 

"It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  good 
[currency]  standard  that  it  should  be 
as  stable  as  possible,  and  should  not 
in  itself  be  subject  to  causes  affecting 
its  relation  to  commodities  ; " 

and — 
"  If  it  be  right  that  a  Government 


1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  instead  of  the  low  price  of  silver  being  detrimental 
to  the  monetary  interests  of  India,  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  made 
a  source  of  profit  at  the  Indian  mints.  In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  stability  of  the  silver  coinage  of  England  is  so  protected  that,  in 
1885,  when  silver  bullion  was  purchased  for  the  London  Mint  at  48Jd.  per  ounce, 
there  was  realised  thereon  a  Government  profit  of  36  per  cent  (or  about  £253,000) 
on  the  whole  of  the  silver  coined  in  that  year, — which  profit,  of  course,  went  to 
the  credit  of  the  public  in  the  official  accounts.  In  1888-89,  when  silver  was 
purchased  at  or  about  42d.  per  ounce,  the  profit  was  probably  over  44  per  cent 
(or  say  £300,000)  on  the  year's  operations.  But  what  has  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  been  doing  under  similar  circumstances  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
with  a  coinage  so  vast  that  the  silver  coinage  of  England  is  only  a  mite  in  com- 
parison ?  He  has  been  purchasing  bullion  year  after  year  at  the  same  prices  as 
those  concurrently  paid  by  the  London  Mint,  paying  the  freightage  thereon  to 
India,  and  there  keeping  up  three  expensive  mint  establishments,  where  the 
silver  is  converted  into  rupees,  and  the  coin  subsequently  sold  to  the  London 
bankers  at  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  less  than  what  he  paid  for  the  bullion  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  transit,  mint  expenses,  insurance,  and  other  incidental 
charges  connected  with  the  coinage  of  the  metal — all  of  which  losses  have  had  to 
be  borne  by  the  Indian  taxpayers  and  the  unfortunate  servants  of  Government 
in  that  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  India  will  at 
last  be  opened  to  the  terrible  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  At  all  events,  they 
will  have  no  occasion  to  fear  (as  the  Commissioners  fear)  the  consequences  of 
"  any  further  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,"  for  they  may  rest  assured  that 
no  such  consequences  will  ever  be  realised.  The  time  is  past  for  that. 
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should  adopt  and  impose  upon  its 
people  a  legal  standard  of  value,  it  is 
clearly  its  duty  to  provide  that  such 
standard  shall  not  be  wanting  in  its 
most  essential  attribute — viz.,  that  of 
the  greatest  attainable  stability." 

As  far  as  the  Indian  currency 
is  concerned,  these  two  well-mer- 
ited rebukes  (for  such  they  are) 
go  down  to  the  very  root  of  the 
fiction  which  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  the  high-sounding  title  of 
"  the  silver  question  "  ;  but  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  any  civil- 
ised Government  should  require  to 
be  thus  censoriously  reminded  of 
its  duty  in  respect  of  such  rudi- 
mentary postulates  as  those  here 
referred  to.  Yet  it  is  so  (to  the 
great  misfortune  of  India),  as  fully 
evidenced  by  Mr  Mysterious  Some- 
body, whose  somewhat  candid  ut- 
terances gave  a  clear  indication 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  ruler  of 
the  country  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  stability  of  the  coin- 
age which  he  was  bound  to  protect 
and  maintain  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  at  whatever  cost. 


By  the  line  of  action  there  chalked 
out,  the  so-called  "market  price" 
of  his  depreciated  rupee  bills  has 
become  the  movable  pivot  of  a 
new  and  spurious  system  of  ex- 
change ;  and  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  that  action  are  now  desig- 
nated as  "  phenomena  "  !  With 
respect  to  the  peculiar  working 
of  this  unique  system — the  latest 
novelty  in  economic  science — and 
the  circuitous  evolutions  by  which 
it  is  made  to  subserve  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  a  great  em- 
pire, the  Royal  Commissioners 
report : — 

"  The  drawings  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment represent  an  export  [sic] 
from  India,  for  a  great  portion  of 
which  no  commercial  equivalent  is 
received,  and  which  consequently 
diminishes  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  country.1  .  .  .  The  bills  drawn 
upon  India  represent  a  competing  re- 
mittance with  silver  ;  and  as,  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  bills 
must  be  put  on  the  market  at  what- 
ever price  they  may  fetch,  and  can- 
not be  held  over  except  within  cer- 
tain limits,  to  await  the  opportunity 


1  There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  ideas  here.  These  "  drawings  "  are  made  in 
view  to  the  payment  of  the  "  home  charges  "  ;  and  if  these  charges  in  all  their  mul- 
tifarious items  were  equivalent  to  an  Indian  export,  they  would  surely  be  repre- 
sentative of  "value  received  "  by  England  from  India;  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
are  incurred  on  account  of  services  rendered  (in  some  form)  by  England  to  India, 
of  Government  stores  imported  by  India  from  England,  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
contracted  by  India  in  England,  and  of  other  items  of  a  more  or  less  analogous 
character.  If  the  cost  of  these  services,  &c.,  were  remitted  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment direct  to  the  payees  in  England  through  the  Indian  bankers,  the  "home 
charges  "  would  then  be  a  bond  fide  Indian  import  (not  an  export};  but  as  the  pay- 
ment is  effected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  means  of  the  sale  of  his  bills,  this 
fact  takes  the  charges  out  of  the  trade  connection  altogether.  Again,  if  they 
were  really  the  equivalent  of  an  Indian  export,  the  value  thereof  would  strictly  be 
payable  in  India,  in  rupees  too  (and  not  in  gold),  from  the  Government  treasuries 
on  the  spot,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  payees  being 
in  England,  however,  payment  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  in  England,  but 
in  the  same  number  of  rupees  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
day,  in  which  case  of  course  there  would  be  no  "  loss  by  exchange  "  entailed  on 
the  Indian  Exchequer — all  very  different  from  the  actual  state  of  affairs!  The 
truth  is,  these  charges  have  no  bond  fide  relation  to  the  trade  of  India  at  all  (ex- 
cept as  being  a  provision  for  trade  remittances);  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  "no 
commercial  equivalent "  being  received  for  money  needlessly  and  wantonly  thrown 
away  to  speculators,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  every  rupee's  worth  of 
bills  they  purchase.  (See  the  remarks  on  this  point  in  chap,  v.,  and  the  footnote 
on  p.  558.) 
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of  a  favourable  market,  the  demand 
for  silver  as  a  means  of  remittance  is 
proportionately  reduced,  and  its  price 
depressed.  .  .  .  The  bills  are  not 
placed  on  the  market  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  arising  from  the  bal- 
ance of  international  indebtedness 
upon  the  commercial  transactions  of 
the  two  countries.  They  may  be 
offered  largely  for  sale  at  a  time  when 
they  are  not  required  for  purposes  of 
remittance.  This  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  their  price,  and  experience 
shows  that  the  price  at  which  they 
are  sold  influences  the  market  for 
silver.  If  their  price  falls,  the  silver 
market  is  immediately  depressed." 

The  Boswellian  innocence  stamp- 
ed on  these  statements  gives  the 
impression  that  Mr  Mysterious 
Somebody  (or  some  person  very  like 
him)  must  have  been  regaling  the 
Commissioners  with  his  valuable 
"experiences."  At  any  rate,  they 
show  that  after  all  these  long  years 
it  has  at  last  been  discovered  (what 
every  schoolboy  in  India  knows, 
and  knew  long  ago)  that  the  price 
of  council  bills  "influences  the 
market  for  silver,"  and  that  these 
bills  are  sometimes  "not  required 
for  purposes  of  remittance " ;  but 
it  has  not,  seemingly,  occurred  to 
anybody  at  the  India  Office  that 
the  bills  are  not  now  required  at 
all  for  those  purposes.  They  would 
be  required  for  the  remittance  of 
the  balance  of  trade  were  it  not 
that  this  excrescence  has  been 
literally  swept  away  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "  bankers'  minimum  " 
described  in  the  last  chapter. 
There  would  not,  therefore,  be  a 
tittle  of  advantage  gained  by  hold- 
ing them  over  for  a  "  favourable 
market,"  as  no  such  Utopia  can 
ever  be  realised  so  long  as  the  ab- 
surd fiction  on  which  the  exchange 
is  now  based  and  regulated  is  not 
only  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked, 
but  practically  upheld  and  fostered 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself.  As  a  fitting  accom- 


paniment to  the  naive  revelations 
contained  in  the  above  extract, 
the  following  portion  of  the  Report 
may  now  be  quoted  : — 

"  The  true  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  are  directed  to  investi- 
gate is  to  be  found  in  a  combination 
of  causes,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  one  cause  alone.  The  action  of 
the  Latin  Union  in  1873  broke  the  link 
between  silver  and  gold  which  had 
kept  the  price  of  the  former,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  latter,  constant  at  about 
the  legal  rates ;  and  when  this  link  was 
broken,  the  silver  market  was  open  to 
the  influences  of  all  the  factors  which 
go  to  the  price  of  a  commodity.  These 
factors  happen,  since  1873,  to  have 
operated  in  the  direction  of  a  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  that  metal ;  and  the 
frequent  fluctuations  in  its  value  are 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
market  has  become  fully  sensitive  to 
the  other  influences  to  which  we  have 
called  attention." 

All  this  is  quite  correct,  as  every- 
body knows ;  but  (as  suggested  just 
now)  if  the  principal  influence  at 
work  here  had  been  strangled  be- 
fore it  became  an  established  factor 
in  the  concoction  of  the  spurious 
system  of  exchange  which  succeed- 
ed the  action  of  the  Latin  Union, 
there  would  have  been  no  need 
whatever  for  a  Royal  Commission 
on  the  question,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  "question""  to  in- 
quire into.  That  influence  and  its 
resultant  "  phenomena  "  have  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  this  paper 
without  requiring  any  further  eluci- 
dation of  the  process  by  which  the 
"  link  between  silver  and  gold  "  has 
been  broken  (in  so  far  as  India  is 
concerned),  and  the  break  contin- 
ued, too,  with  a  dogged  persistence 
which  looks  very  like  the  result  of 
a  predetermination  that  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  link  shall  never  again 
be  permitted  to  reunite.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  must  be 
insisted  on  with  equal  determina- 
tion that  the  bimetallic  rupture  of 
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1873  was  no  excuse  for  the  neglect 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  this 
link,  by  an  observance  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
elementary  economic  laws  indi- 
cated in  chap.  i.  The  reasons 
for  pushing  this  determination,  if 
necessary,  to  extreme  action,  are 
positively  overwhelming  ;  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  the  wanton 
injury  done  to  English  manufac- 
turers, and  to  the  consumers  of 
English  goods  imported  into  India. 
The  manufacturers  have  incurred 
incredible  indirect  loss  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  Indian  trade  as  a 
consequence  of  the  embargo  placed 
on  their  goods  through  the  unwar- 
rantable "equalisation  value"  given 
to  English  exports  of  every  kind ; 
but  the  European  portion  of  the 
Indian  population  are  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  from  this  spurious 
exchange,  as  shown  in  account  (G), 
and  in  the  remarks  which  precede 
and  follow  it.  For  several  years 
past  the  annual  losses  borne  by 
the  Indian  taxpayers,  by  reason  of 
the  "  superfluous  bills  "  alone,  have 
probably  been  over  70,000,000 
rupees  in  the  average,  or  more 
by  ten  millions  than  the  revenue 
accruing  from  the  opium  trade.  In 
the  "  family  "  and  other  private 
remittances  sent  by  the  European 
residents  to  England,  they  are  now 
losing  over  16,000, 000  a-y ear.  This 
loss  is  certainly  not  overestimated. 
The  real  loss  may  be  much  more, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  less.  On  this 
point  the  Commissioners  remark — 

"Persons  in  India  who  have  to 
make  remittances  home  in  gold,  have 
suffered  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Government. 
Their  remittances,  when  converted 


into  gold,  undergo  an  apparent  loss 
at  the  present  time  of  30  per  cent. 
The  loss  is  no  doubt  alleviated  pro 
tanto  by  any  fall^  in  the  gold  price  of 
the  articles  or  services  for  the  purT 
chase  of  which  the  remittance  is  em 
ployed  [!],  but  we  do  not  think  that 
complete  compensation  is  obtained  in 
this  way  ; x  and  in  comparison  with 
persons  receiving  fixed  salaries  in  this 
country,  every  person  receiving  a 
similar  salary  in  the  countries  where 
silver  is  the  standard,  undoubtedly 
suffers  a  loss  of  about  one-third  on 
all  the  sums  which  he  remits  home. 
When  the  remittance  is  made  to  cover 
a  fixed  charge,  or  to  purchase  com- 
modities of  which  the  gold  price  has 
not  fallen,  the  loss  is  heavy.  When 
the  rupee  was  worth  2s.,  a  fixed 
charge  of  £100  could  be  met  by  re- 
mitting Us.  1000.  At  the  present 
time  the  amount  required  would  be 
nearly  Es.  1500 — an  increased  burden 
on  the  remitter  of  50  per  cent." 

The  Commissioners,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  considered  the 
losses  gratuitously  inflicted  on  offi- 
cers coming  to  England  on  fur- 
lough, or  on  retired  officers  of  the 
Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  whose 
allowances  and  pensions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  home  charges," 
and  payable  at  the  India  Office,  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  fixed 
by  the  English  Treasury  every 
year.  This  annual  rate  conforms 
to  the  average  daily  exchange 
in  London  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  These  allowances 
and  pensions,  however,  are  based 
on  the  monetary  status  of  a  rupee 
having  an  intrinsic  par  value  of 
2s.  OJd.,  but  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  trifling  fluctuations  of  a  true 
economic  system  of  exchange,  vary- 
ing either  very  slightly  above  or 
very  slightly  (if  at  all)  below  the 


1  Tims,  an  officer  sending  home  a  remittance  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  or  for 

board  and  education  of   his  children,  finds  (to  his  great  surprise)  that  the 

xvy  loss  he  sustains  monthly,  by  reason  of  the  low  exchange,  is  "  alleviated 

>.-o  tanto  by  any  fall,"  &c.,  &c.     The  members  of  the  services  have  not  hitherto 

appreciated  this  curious  fact. 
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par  value  of  the  coin,  and  not  to 
the  present  unjustifiable  system, 
which  has  not  the  shadow  of  an 
honest  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
The  gentlemen  in  question  now  re- 
ceive their  allowances  in  the  form 
of  a  rupee,  the  intrinsic  par  value 
of  which  is  fixed  by  certain  London 
bankers  and  commercial  firms  at 
any  rate  they  may  condescend  to 
accord  to  it;  but  this  is  not  the 
"  Government  rupee "  which  they 
virtually  engaged  to  accept,  and 
which  they  ought  to  have  received 
in  remuneration  for  their  services.1 
To  say  that  this  is  a  distinct  breach 
of  faith  is  to  designate  the  matter 
by  a  term  of  extreme  mildness  ; 
but  if  law  means  justice,  and  if 
justice  is  to  be  had  in  our  courts, 
every  penny  which  has  been  taken 
from  these  officers  in  the  way  of 
"loss  by  exchange"  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  should  be  paid 
back  to  them  from  the  public  rev- 
enues, together  with  the  lawful  in- 
terest due  thereon. 

Viewed  from  a  neutral  stand- 
point, it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  a  large  majority  of  Euro- 
pean officials  who  are  spending 
the  greater  and  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  India,  should  cry 
loudly  for  relief  from  this  outra- 
geous incubus.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  have  repeatedly  but 
unsuccessfully  pressed  the  ex- 
change anomaly  upon  the  notice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom 
alone  rests  the  power  to  redress 
these  just  grievances,  and  to  place 
the  coinage  of  the  country  above, 
and  independent  of,  the  prices  of 


commodities ;  but  an  emphatic  in- 
culpation of  the  India  Office,  as 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
"  influences "  which  have  encour- 
aged, if  not  created,  the  "pheno- 
mena "  observed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  a  sentiment 
dangerously  prevalent  in  India, 
and  which  we  think  will  carry  due 
weight  with  all  who  are  not  so 
blind  that  they  cannot  see,  or  so 
dull  of  perception  that  they  can- 
not read  between  the  lines  : — 

"That  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  in  supplying  the  remedy  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  but  this  is  no 
sort  of  justification  for  refusing  to 
supply  it.  The  responsibility  for  the 
present  state  of  things  rests  with  the 
British  Government — India,  which  is 
the  real  sufferer,  not  being  allowed  to 
help  herself.  It  is  beyond  belief  that 
any  independent  Government  would 
tolerate  the  continuance  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  ;  and  that  India  has 
so  long  been  compelled  to  bear  it,  is 
wholly  the  result  of  its  dependence 
on  England."2 

A  great  deal  more  might  be 
written  in  respect  of  the  secret  of 
the  "depreciated  rupee,"  and  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  de- 
preciation has  been  accomplished ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  know  that  the  source  of  all  the 
mischief  is  now  plainly  before  us. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  not  more 
talk,  but  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  all  the  public  and 
private  losses  which  have  occurred, 
and  which  have  been  the  result  of 
their  official  neglect.  At  any  rate, 
let  there  be  no  more  Royal  Oom- 


1  Apropos  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pay  of  the  European  troops  in 
India,  which  was  originally  converted  into  rupees  on  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic 
par  value  of  2s.  0|d.,  has  for  some  years  past  been  increased  by  the  difference 
between  that  value  and  the  present  low  rates  of  exchange  ;  but  no  such  con- 
sideration has  been  shown  to  the  Civil  Services  either  as  regards  their  salaries, 
their  leave  allowances,  or  their  pensions. 

2  Strachey's  'Finance  and  Public  Works  of  India'  (1882),  p.  398. 
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missions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  low  market  price  of  apples,  or 
the  high  price  of  pears,  or  the 
undue  appreciation  of  plums,  or 
the  extraordinary  depreciation  of 
grapes,  as  being  the  probable  or 
improbable  "influences"  to  which 
the  wholesale  abstraction  of  the 
apples  from  the  orchard  of  our 
Indian  empire  may  or  may  not  be 
traceable.  All  that  is  required  of 
the  proprietor  of  that  orchard  is 
to  close  the  "gap"  through  which 
the  depredations  have  been  com- 
mitted. It  is  so  big — so  glaringly 
prominent — that  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  perceive  :  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment be  wise,  or  amenable  to 
good  advice,  they  will  at  once 
proceed  to  work  and  put  in  a 
condition  of  security  the  public 
property  intrusted  to  their  care. 
The  mode  of  doing  so  has  already 
been  clearly  indicated,  but  it  may 
be  stated  here  in  terms  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  : — 

1.  The    Indian    mints    should    be 
forthwith  closed  against  coinage  for  the 
general  public ;  and  (if  considered  ne- 
cessary, in   order   to    prevent   illicit 
coinage)  a  small  duty  should  be  levied 
on  all   silver   bullion  imported  into 
India — the  tariff  being  regulated  by 
a  sliding    scale    conforming    to    the 
variable  current  price  of  silver. 

2.  The  selling  price  of  council  bills 
should  at  the  same  time — that  is,  now 
— be  regulated  on  the  principle  sug- 
gested in  the  Forms  of  Estimate  (B) 
and  (C)  in  chap,  v.1 ;  and  the  bills 
(which,  perhaps,  need  not  be  of  a  lower 
value  than  10,000  rupees)  should  be 
on  sale  daily  in  the  pay  department 
of  the  India  Office,  at  the  daily  rate 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These   two   measures  would   at 


once  restore  the  stability  of  the 
coinage,  and  place  the  revenues  of 
India  in  a  position  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. There  would,  however,  be  a 
few  points  of  detail  to  be  considered 
before  the  matter  could  be  deemed 
to  be  finally  settled.  One  or  two 
of  these  do  not  admit  of  public 
discussion,  but  it  requires  no  pre- 
science to  perceive,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  conceal,  that  something 
must  soon  be  done  to  keep  the 
Indian  exports  well  ahead  of  the 
imports.  This  the  Government 
can  do  by  the  adoption  of  a  meas- 
ure which  fairly  lies  within  their 
province — namely,  that  of  fostering 
the  indigenous  industries  of  British 
India,  and  of  preparing  a  foreign 
market  for  the  products  of  native 
art  and  manufacture  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  London  should  not 
be  the  central  point  of  this  enter- 
prise. In  any  case,  however,  the 
matter  is  a  pressing  one  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  larger  question  of  ex- 
change; and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  sooner  or  later  find  itself 
confronted  with  a  difficulty  in  this 
connection  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  early  and  rapid 
development  of  this  desirable  pro- 
ject. But  if  it  be  faced  with  de- 
termination, and  carried  out  with 
business-like  capacity  and  vigour, 
it  will  be  found  to  yield  results 
far  surpassing  those  of  any  other 
kindred  measure  falling  within  the 
recognised  functions  of  an  oriental 
Government. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close, 
it  is  desirable  to  offer  one  more 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  private 
remittances  of  European  members 
of  the  Indian  services.2  The  whole 


1  The  selling  price  of  the  bills  could  be  determined  by  another  and  more 
practical  method,  which,  however,  need  not  be  explained  here,  as  it  would  soon 
suggest  itself  in  actual  practice. 

2  A  regulation  on  this  subject  is  already  in  force  in  India  with  regard  to 
military  officers,  but  the  remittances  are  restricted  within  certain  narrow  limits — 
so  narrow  as  almost  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  privilege  was  intended. 
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of  these  officers,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  should  be  allowed  to 
remit  one-half  of  their  monthly 
salaries  and  allowances  to  England, 
either  at  the  par  exchange  of  2s. 
per  rupee,  or  at  the  commercial  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  day,  or  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  year, 
whichever  should  happen  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  to  them  for  the 
time  being.  One  of  the  objects 
for  which  this  arrangement  is  sug- 
gested is  of  an  important  financial 
character,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  apparent  to  any  person  who  has 
mastered  the  details  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapters ;  but  it 
may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
the  necessity  for  such  a  regulation 
springs  from  a  moral  responsibility, 
which  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  disregard  in  the  observance 


of  their  admitted  obligations  to- 
wards their  European  servants  of 
every  station  and  degree.  Those 
servants  have  a  reasonable  right 
to  the  advantage  and  protection 
which  such  a  rule  would  give  them 
in  their  monthly  remittances  for 
the  support  and  education  of  their 
families  in  England,  and  surely  no 
Government  ought  to  require  to  be 
forced  into  the  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  that  right.  Moreover, 
the  finances  of  India  would  not 
suffer  the  loss  of  a  farthing  by  the 
grant  of  this  privilege ;  neither 
would  any  other  interest,  public 
or  private,  as  the  transaction  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  transfer 
of  the  remittance  from  one  channel 
to  another — viz.,  from  that  of  the 
bankers  to  that  of  the  Government. 
J.  S.  WOOD. 
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THE  SESSION  BEFORE  EASTER. 


THE  session  of  1890  had  been 
anticipated  with  no  little  anxiety 
by  both  political  parties.  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived  at  its  maturity  : 
its  credit  was  involved  in  the  legis- 
lative solution  of  more  than  one 
important  question  which  had 
been  for  some  years  under  public 
discussion,  and  several  measures 
which  had  been  reluctantly  aban- 
doned by  their  authors  during  the 
three  sessions  since  the  general 
election  of  1886,  awaited  that  set- 
tlement for  which  they  were  avow- 
edly ripe,  if  only  our  legislators 
could  be  induced  to  discuss  a  little 
less  and  legislate  a  little  more. 
Small  promise,  however,  was  given 
of  such  a  desirable  result,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  session  was 
commenced.  Eleven  weary  days 
were  wasted  upon  the  Address 
debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  wasted,  moreover,  upon 
subjects,  important  enough  in 
themselves,  but  which  were  foist- 
ed into  the  debate  upon  the  Ad- 
dress simply  because  the  vanity 
of  those  who  had  assumed  the 
charge  of  them,  and  their  dread 
of  being  unable  to  secure  a  time 
when  their  crotchets  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  legitimate  manner,  in- 
duced them  to  occupy  the  pre- 
cious time  of  Parliament  when  no 
practical  result  could  possibly  fol- 
low, and  to  assist  in  placing  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  busi- 
ness assembly,  in  a  ridiculous  light 
before  the  eyes  of  their  constitu- 
encies and  the  world.  For  what 
can  be  more  ludicrously  absurd 
than  that  men  who  have  pressing 
business  to  transact  should  talk 
for  eleven  days  before  they  attempt 
to  transact  it,  and  talk,  moreover, 


under  the  restriction  of  rules  which 
prevent  any  decision  being  taken 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  their 
talk,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  wasting  public  time  with- 
out the  possibility  of  achieving  any 
other  result  ? 

But  apart  from  the  measures 
which  were  awaiting  discussion, 
one  great  subject  there  was  to- 
wards which  the  thoughts  of  every 
politician  had  been  anxiously 
directed.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1890,  the  long- 
expected  Report  of  the  Parnell 
Commission  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament, and  the  action  of  the 
Government  was  waited,  alike  by 
friend  and  foe,  with  a  natural 
anxiety.  That  action  was,  upon 
the  whole,  the  wisest  which  could 
have  been  suggested,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  us  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  view 
taken  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
in  August  1888,  when  the  Special 
Commission  was  under  discussion. 
"  The  proposed  creation  of  a  special 
tribunal  in  this  case  has  apparently 
satisfied  neither  Mr  Parnell  nor 
his  opponents,  and  will  probably 
be  productive  of  no  satisfactory 
result.  .  .  .  However  eminent  the 
persons  selected  to  try  the  issues 
which  will  be  before  the  new 
Court,  their  words  and  actions 
will  be  severely  criticised,  and  their 
decision  will  leave  opinion  divided, 
as  it  is  now,  upon  the  merits  of  those 
issues." l  The  result  has  been 
exactly  what  was  predicted  in 
these  words,  save  that  in  one  re- 
spect the  Special  Commission  has 
been  more  satisfactory  to  Mr 
Parnell  and  his  friends  than  they 
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probably  expected.  This  has  hap- 
pened, in  the  first  place,  from 
causes  inherent  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Commission  itself ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  from  a 
cause  practically  extraneous  to  the 
real  issues  which  had  to  be  tried. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission 
was  composed  of  lawyers,  and  its 
proceedings  conducted  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence, 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
nellites,  because  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  charges  against 
them,  many  of  these  were  most 
difficult  of  legal  proof,  and  were 
therefore  declared  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  "not  proven." 
There  were  insuperable  objections, 
from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  to  the  trial  of  such  issues 
as  were  involved  in  this  case  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Nevertheless  it  is  proba- 
ble that  such  a  tribunal,  aiming 
earnestly  at  the  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  and  being  unrestrained  by 
those  technicalities  of  legal  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  judges  upon 
the  Commission  were  bound  to  be 
swayed,  would  have  dived  some- 
what more  deeply  into  various 
matters  from  which  the  latter  felt 
themselves  estopped,  and  would 
have  accepted  evidence  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  have 
dissatisfied  the  Parnellites  in  a 
corresponding  degree ;  therefore 
the  "  respondents  "  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  received  no  small 
benefit  from  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  Commission  itself. 
The  "  extraneous  cause  "  of  Par- 
nellite  satisfaction  is,  of  course, 
the  incident  of  "the  forged  let- 
ters." Whenever  the  time  may 
arrive  at  which  men  can  look 
calmly  back  upon  this  matter  as 
a  historical  event,  it  will  be  re- 
cognised as  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  this  incident  was  one  of  un- 


mixed benefit  to  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  followers,  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  enabled  them  to  pose  as  the 
innocent  objects  of  calumnious 
attack,  but  assisted  them  in  throw- 
ing dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
people,  clouding  and  concealing 
the  real  issues  of  the  struggle,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent  confusing 
and  bamboozling  the  British  elec- 
torate. Viewed  by  the  calm  light 
of  common-sense,  the  forged  let- 
ters were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  fragment  of  evidence 
brought  forward  as  corroboration 
of  one  out  of  many  charges.  The 
most  extraordinary  thing  about 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  one  of  these  letters  which, 
more  than  any  other,  attracted 
public  attention,  and  was  quoted, 
over  and  over  again,  in  pamphlets 
and  newspapers,  had  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  any  of  the 
charges  which  were  said  to  be 
negatived  by  the  discovery  that 
the  letter  was  a  forgery.  If  Mr 
Parnell  had  actually  said  or  writ- 
ten the  words,  "I  cannot  refuse 
to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more 
than  his  deserts,"  what  legal 
offence  would  he  have  committed, 
or  what  crime  would  he  have  con- 
doned 1  Mr  Burke  was  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  "  Castle  sys- 
tem" which  Mr  Parnell  believed 
to  be  most  injurious  to  Ireland, 
and  against  which  he  and  his 
political  friends  had  been  in  con- 
tinual protest.  To  say  that  the 
person  principally  engaged  in 
carrying  out  this  system  had  "  got 
no  more  than  his  deserts  "  when 
he  had  fallen  beneath  the  assassin's 
knife,  would  have  been  a  brutal 
expression ;  but,  coming  after  the 
assassination  had  actually  occur- 
red, it  amounted  after  all  only  to 
a  comment  upon  a  past  trans- 
action, and  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  speech  inciting  to 
crime  or  advocating  intimidation 
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likely  to  conduce  to  crime.  Of 
course  it  was  a  comment  highly  to 
be  deprecated ;  but  even  had  this 
letter  been  proved  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  not  have  required  the 
legal  and  elocutionary  skill  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell  to  show  that  it 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  in- 
nocence of  all  the  grave  charges 
advanced  against  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  brother  members. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  forged  letters  could  under 
no  circumstances  have  been  so 
damaging  to  the  Parnellites  as 
was  the  discovery  of  the  forgery 
to  their  opponents.  From  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
the  case  of  the  '  Times '  was  repre- 
sented as  having  broken  down,  and 
the  '  Times '  itself  was  abused  as  if 
it  had  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant 
crime,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  from 
patriotic  motives  only  that  the 
'  Times '  had  taken  action  at  all : 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  subjected 
to  a  gross  imposition  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  an  ex-Nationalist 
impostor,  in  no  degree  detracts 
from  the  credit  to  which  it  is 
entitled  for  the  motives  by  which 
its  conduct  was  inspired.  Not 
only  was  the  '  Times '  accused  of 
having  employed  forgery  to  sup- 
port its  case,  but  the  Government, 
was  denounced  as  the  accomplices 
of  the  '  Times ' ;  and  even  states- 
men of  position  and  repute  boldly 
asserted  that  the  public  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  question  whether 
these  letters  were  or  were  not 
genuine ;  that  with  the  discovery 
of  their  true  character  all  public 
interest  in  the  trial  had  ceased; 
and  that  the  Parnellites  had 
achieved  a  complete  triumph  all 
along  the  line.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  was  evident  that  our  pre- 
diction had  been  exactly  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  three 
judges  had  "left  opinion  divided 
upon  the  merits  of  the  issues  be- 


fore the  Commission,"  as  it  was 
before  the  appointment  of  the 
latter.  It  was  therefore  prudent 
of  the  Government  to  refrain  from 
asking  Parliament  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  upon  any  particular 
points  or  passages  in  the  Report, 
all  of  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  hotly  contested,  and  every 
decision  would  have  merely  regis- 
tered a  party  victory.  The 
Government  wisely  resolved  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  thanks  to  the  three  judges 
who  had  conducted  the  inquiry, 
and  to  adopt  and  place  upon  the 
journals  of  the  House  the  whole 
Report  as  it  stood,  without  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  proceeding  too  commonplace  and 
moderate  for  the  Gladstonian-Par- 
nellite  mind;  and  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  having  taken  two  or  three 
days  to  consider,  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  which,  omitting  any 
thanks  to  the  judges,  or  any  al- 
lusion to  those  of  their  findings 
which  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Parnellites,  singled  out  those 
which  acquitted  them  upon  other 
charges,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  House 

"to  record  its  reprobation  of  the 
false  charges  of  the  gravest  and  most 
odious  description  which  have  been 
brought  against  members  of  this 
House,  and  particularly  against  Mr 
Parnell ;  and  while  declaring  its  sat- 
isfaction at  the  exposure  -of  these 
calumnies,  to  express  its  regret  for 
the  wrong  inflicted,  and  the  suffering 
and  loss  endured,  through  a  protract- 
ed period,  by  reason  of  these  acts  of 
flagrant  iniquity." 

The  debate  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  this  amendment,  and 
which  lasted  from  Monday,  March 
3,  till  Tuesday,  March  11,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  which 
has  for  many  years  past  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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It  was  remarkable  principally  for 
four  distinct  features.  First,  the 
elocutionary  effort  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself,  who,  although  now 
in  his  eighty-first  year/ moved  his 
amendment  in  a  speech  of  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  equal  to  the  finest 
orations  of  his  younger  days ; 
secondly,  the  absolute  contradic- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  oft- 
repeated  calumny  that  the  Tory 
leaders  of  1885  were  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Parnellites;  third- 
ly, the  unprecedented  occurrence 
of  a  "count-out"  during  a  great 
party  debate;  and  fourthly,  the 
onslaught  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  upon  his  former  col- 
leagues in  the  Government. 

Upon  the  last  occurrence  we  can 
only  speak  with  deep  regret.  If 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  deemed 
it  better  and  more  loyal  to  his 
party  to  make  his  views  known 
to  the  Government  only,  two 
years  ago,  by  a  private  memo- 
randum, it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  his  reversing  his 
method  of  procedure  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  a  debate,  when, 
had  his  example  been  followed, 
serious  disaster  might  have  be- 
fallen the  Government.  It  is  one 
thing  to  blame  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  by  one's  political 
friends,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  turn  round  upon  them 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "  split  in  the  camp  "  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  best 
interests,  alike  of  the  party  and 
of  the  country,  require  that  there 
should  be  unity  in  our  ranks. 

With  regard  to  the  count-out, 
both  parties  are  to  blame  for  the 
waste  of  time  caused  thereby ;  for 
if  the  Government  is,  as  a  rule, 
supposed  to  "  keep  a  house  "  when 
Government  business  is  on,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  upon  this 
occasion  the  debate  had  been  pro- 


tracted entirely  at  the  request  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  it  was  a  little 
unseemly  that  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  Mr  Halley-Stewart,  the 
representative  of  the  Spalding 
division  of  Lincolnshire,  should 
have  been  the  person  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact 
that  forty  members  were  not 
present.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  enormous  length  of  the 
speeches  delivered,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  all  the  legal  members 
of  Parliament  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  case  before  the  Com- 
mission to  repeat  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  speeches  they  had 
made  before  the  judges,  or  to 
deliver  the  speeches  which  they 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
making,  had  thoroughly  wearied 
the  House.  Trusting,  moreover, 
to  the  honourable  understanding 
which  has  always  prevailed,  that 
no  attempt  would  'be  made  at  a 
"surprise"  count-out  during  such 
a  debate,  the  Government  whips 
had  probably  been  less  urgent  with 
members  to  remain  in  the  House 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  remembered  that  the  days  of 
"  honourable  understandings  "  have 
gone  by,  and  the  old  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  no 
longer  cherished  by  the  class  of 
men  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Opposition  ranks.  "Any thing  to 
annoy  the  Government "  is  the 
patriotic  cry  of  these  gentlemen; 
and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  they 
are  ready  to  perpetrate  any  incon- 
sistency, whether  by  becoming 
responsible  for  the  waste  of  public 
time  which  Mr  Halley-Stewart 
caused  by  his  ill-timed  interference, 
or  by  such  a  vote  as  occurred  a 
few  days  later,  when  Sir  Edward 
Hamley's  amendment  upon  Supply, 
excellent  and  laudable  in  itself, 
and  quite  consistent  in  its  mover, 
but  of  course  involving  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  upon  the  Vol- 
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unteers,  was  carried  by  the  votes 
of  the  men  who  pose  as  champions 
of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  taxation,  but  who  forget 
their  economy  if  the  forgetfulness 
can  for  a  moment  place  Govern- 
ment in  a  minority. 

With  regard  to  the  charge 
against  the  Tory  leaders,  that  in 
1885  they  had  been  in  close  alli- 
ance and  had  had  an  "arrange- 
ment" with  the  Irish  party,  this 
is  a  lie  which  has  been  widely 
promulgated  by  Separatist  orators. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  for  ever 
disposed  of  the  fabrication,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  opinion  of  hon- 
ourable men.  He  showed  that,  of 
course,  when  the  Tory  party,  being 
in  opposition,  voted  against  the 
policy  and  proposals  of  the  Glad- 
stone Government,  they  could  not 
prevent  Irish  members  from  vot- 
ing in  the  same  lobby.  But  those 
Irish  members  voted  for  reasons 
of  their  own — not  because  they 
agreed  with  the  Tories  in  political 
opinion,  but  because  their  settled 
policy  was  to  thwart  and  oppose 
every  British  Government  which 
would  not  concede  their  demands. 
Moreover,  this  denial  of  any  ar- 
rangement or  alliance  between  the 
Tories  and  the  Parnellites  did  not 
rest  upon  Tory  statements  alone, 
but  upon  one  in  which  the  Oppo- 
sition were  at  the  present  moment 
bound  to  place  belief.  For,  writ- 
ing on  July  31,  1885,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  distinct  statement  by 
Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  that  such 
an  alliance  existed,  Mr  Parnell 
himself  declared  that  there  was 
"  no  foundation  whatever  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  statement."  It  is  true 
that,  later  on  in  the  debate,  Mr 
Sexton  tried  to  renew  the  charge ; 
and  as  far  as  Mr  Gladstone  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  he  will  ever  retract  an  asser- 
tion which  he  has  made,  however 
conclusively  the  inaccuracy  of  that 


assertion  may  have  been  proved. 
But  Mr  Sexton  utterly  and  miser- 
ably failed  in  his  attempt.  And 
as  to  the  Carnarvon  incident,  of 
which  Mr  Gladstone  was  not 
ashamed  to  endeavour  once  more 
to  make  political  capital,  we  must 
remember  that  the  charge  against 
Lord  Carnarvon  rests  entirely  upon 
Mr  Parnell's  impression  of  an  in- 
terview between  the  two,  which 
differs  altogether  from  Lord  Car- 
narvon's own  account,  and  which, 
even  if  it  were  accepted  as  accu- 
rate, goes  but  a  very  little  way 
to  prove  the  fact  of  an  alliance 
— especially  since  it  is  not  disputed 
that  the  interview  between  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  Mr  Parnell  was 
given  by  the  former  without  any 
consultation  with  his  colleagues, 
and  was  only  an  honest  if  indis- 
creet attempt  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probability  of  the 
Nationalist  demands  being  re- 
duced within  reasonable  and  con- 
stitutional limits.  Moreover,  even 
if  Lord  Carnarvon  was  not  to  be 
believed  in  a  matter  upon  which 
he  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken, 
the  supposed  inclination  of  one 
member  of  the  Government  to- 
wards Home  Rule  (an  inclination 
never  denned,  never  developed, 
and  never  admitted)  is  a  founda- 
tion too  flimsy  and  unsubstantial 
for  the  superstructure  which  the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite  faction  have 
endeavoured  to  build  upon  it.  It 
may  indeed  have  been  believed  in 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  "old  parliamen- 
tary hand  "  may  have  been  quick- 
ened and  hurried  towards  the 
adoption  of  Home  Rule  by  his  be- 
lief that  he  was  only  outbidding 
his  political  opponents  and  fore- 
stalling their  action  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  inability  of 
Mr  Gladstone  to  understand  that 
the  constitutional  party  and  its 
leaders  have  a  less  flexible  politi- 
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cal  conscience  than  his  own,  af- 
fords no  excuse  for  the  accusations 
and  imputations  which  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  direct  against  them, 
or  for  the  grave  allegations — now 
once  for  all  disproved  and  scat- 
tered—  that  they  had  formed  a 
political  alliance  with  men  to 
whose  aims  and  objects  they  had 
ever  been  firmly  opposed.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  Tory 
leaders  in  1885  is,  that  they  voted 
in  the  same  lobby  with  the  Par- 
nellites,  when,  if  they  had  not 
done  so,  they  must  have  voted 
with  Mr  Gladstone,  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  which  they  con- 
demned. The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues is,  that  they  may  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  they 
were  acting  from  conscientious  and 
patriotic  motives  when  they  gained 
eighty-five  Irish  supporters  by  the 
sudden  repudiation  of  views  which 
they  had  held  and  supported  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  previous 
political  lives,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  up  to  that  period 
they  had  consistently  condemned 
and  warmly  denounced. 

But  the  speech  of  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable incident  of  the  whole 
debate,  and  this  not  only  because 
of  the  eloquence  which,  in  a  de- 
bate singularly  adorned  by  elo- 
quent speeches,  shone  conspicuous- 
ly forth,  nor  yet  for  its  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  so  much  as  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  brought  out 
into  strong  light  the  characteristic 
imperfections  of  the  statesman  by 
whom  it  was  delivered.  Apart 
from  his  own  opinions  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy — so  far  as  any  definite 
policy  has  yet  been  indicated — it 
was  possible  for  every  man  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  to  have  accepted 
the  motion  of  the  Government 
without  compromising  one  jot  or 


one  tittle  of  his  own  political 
views.  For  what  was  it  which  the 
Government  asked  ?  only  that  the 
House,  having  constituted  a  special 
tribunal  to  inquire  into  a  particu- 
lar matter,  should  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  that  tribunal  for  their 
"  just  and  impartial  conduct," 
adopt  this  Report  without  any 
further  expression  of  opinion,  and 
place  it  upon  the  journals  of  the 
House.  What  more  or  less  could 
the  House  do,  unless  it  desired  to 
fight  over  again,  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  issues 
which  had  so  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners 1  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  appointment  and  consti- 
tution of  the  tribunal  already  ap- 
peared upon  the  journals,  and  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  curious 
if  the  House  had  declined  to  have 
the  result  of  that  appointment  like- 
wise duly  entered  upon  the  same 
historical  record.  But  so  plain 
and  commonplace  a  proceeding 
was  ill  suited  to  the  temperament 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  would  have 
deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  such  political  capital  as 
could  be  obtained  out  of  the  situ- 
ation. When  Mr  Gladstone  has 
.adopted  certain  views  and  resolved 
upon  a  certain  policy,  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  his  mind  to  bring  in  every- 
thing which  can  be  brought,  per  fas 
et  nefas,  in  support  of  that  pol- 
icy, and  in  corroboration  of  these 
views.  Thus  we  have  seen  him, 
after  holding  contrary  opinions  up 
to  his  adoption  of  Home  Rule, 
suddenly  discover  that  all  Irish 
history  supports  his  new  ideas, — or 
rather,  we  have  seen  him  pervert 
and  misunderstand  Irish  history 
so  as  to  press  it  into  his  service, 
contrary  to  the  interpretation  hith- 
erto put  upon  it  by  historians  and 
statesmen  in  whom,  during  the  first 
seventy-five  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
placed  the  utmost  confidence.  So, 
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again,  we  have  seen  him  seize  with 
avidity  upon  incidents  connected 
with  Irish  evictions  and  Irish  agi- 
tation, and,  without  due  inquiry, 
press  them  into  his  service,  exposing 
himself  thereby  to  subsequent  ref- 
utations and  contradictions  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  speech  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  Mr 
Gladstone  could  see  nothing  but 
a  possible  party  advantage  to  be 
gained,  and  was  totally  unable  to 
take  that  high  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  position  which  might 
have  been  hoped,  if  not  expected, 
from  so  eminent  a  politician. 

Mr  Gladstone  would  have  raised 
himself  many  degrees  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  enormously  strength- 
ened his  political  position,  if  he 
had  come  boldly  forward  to  say — 
"I  disapproved  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission,  but  Parlia- 
ment appointed  it.  The  character 
of  our  judges  is  precious  in  the 
sight  of  all  British  subjects ;  that 
character  has  been  maintained  by 
the  three  judges  who  have  served 
on  this  Special  Commission.  I  re- 
serve to  myself  the  right  which 
every  one  of  my  countrymen  pos- 
sesses, to  form  my  own  conclusions 
upon  particular  matters  in  the  evi- 
dence, but  I  agree  to  adopt  this 
report  as  the  Report  of  the  Judges, 
and  I  deprecate  going  behind  that 
Report  in  order  to  express  the 
opinion  of  any  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  any  particular 
part  of  the  document."  Unhap- 
pily for  Mr  Gladstone,  such  a  course 
was  too  simple  for  his  adoption. 
It  may  have  been  that  his  Parnell- 
ite  allies  forced  his  hand,  and  that 
he  felt  constrained  to  pay  them  the 
compliment  of  departing  from  the 
line  of  procedure  obviously  sug- 
gested by  wisdom  and  common- 
sense.  For  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  moment  it  was  at- 
tempted to  adopt  an  opinion,  out- 


side the  Report  itself,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
every  section  of  the  House  would 
have  the  right  to  enforce  its  own 
opinion  upon  every  debateable 
point ;  and  in  that  case,  although 
no  doubt  there  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  public  time,  which  might 
have  been  pleasant  to  the  Parnell- 
ites,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  deci- 
sions arrived  at  would  have  grati- 
fied those  gentlemen  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  moment  Mr  Glad- 
stone consented  to  move  an  amend- 
ment which  singled  out  one  part 
of  the  Report,  and  invited  the 
opinion  of  the  House  thereupon, 
he  opened  a  door  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  close  if 
his  amendment  had  been  carried, 
and  which  would  probably  have 
wasted  the  entire  session  in  idle 
talk,  without  any  practical  result. 
The  whole  speech  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  support  of  his  amendment 
was  filled  with  propositions  which 
would  not  bear  a  moment's  ex- 
amination. It  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  his  passing  denunciation 
of  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  as  "  the 
offspring  of  tyranny,  of  massacre, 
of  bribery,  of  fraud."  The '  ex- 
aggerations and  errors  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  this  contention  have  before 
now  been  conclusively  exposed  in 
our  own  columns.  Dr  Dunbar 
Ingram  has  given  a  further  con- 
futation in  a  contemporary  maga- 
zine; and  in  a  recent  newspaper 
correspondence,  Professor  Tyndall 
has  given  the  coup  de  grace — not 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  claims  to  con- 
sistency, which  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  to  any  belief  in 
his  historical  accuracy  which  might 
have  previously  lingered  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  his  admirers. 
It  would  also  be  superfluous  to 
allude  to  Mr  Gladstone's  allega- 
tion that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  condoned  all  Mr 
ParnelPs  offences  previous  to  1885 
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by  communicating  with  him  in  that 
year.      The    allegation,    however, 
cannot   be  passed  by  without  al- 
lusion to  two  points.     First,  the 
gross    and    culpable    exaggeration 
into   which   Mr  Gladstone    (as   is 
unhappily  not  unusual  with  him 
in  his  dealings  with  political  op- 
ponents) allows  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed when   he  speaks   of   Lord 
Salisbury   as    having    "  concurred 
with  the  Viceroy  in  taking  these 
gentlemen    [i.e.,    Mr   Parnell  and 
his  associates]  into  their  confiden- 
tial  counsel,    for   the    purpose   of 
devising   a  plan   for   the   govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  their  treat-" 
ment  in  Parliament."      Secondly, 
the   failure   of    Mr    Gladstone   to 
perceive    and    recognise    the   fact 
that     the     charges     which     have 
been  found  by  the  Commission  to 
be  proved  against  the  Parnellite 
members  were  in  respect  of  offences 
for  the  most  part  strenuously  de- 
nied by  those  charged  up  to  the 
very  moment   of   the  delivery   of 
the  verdict,  and  which,  after  that 
verdict,  stand  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent position  from  that  which  they 
occupied   in  the  year   1885.      To 
accuse  Lords   Salisbury   and   Car- 
narvon  of    having    in    that    year 
condoned    offences    by    communi- 
cating with  persons  who  were  not 
convicted  of  those  offences    until 
five  years  afterwards,  is  a  subtlety 
which   it    requires    a  Gladstonian 
mind  to  concoct  and  elaborate.    The 
point,  however,  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  Mr  Gladstone's  habit- 
ual manner  of  conducting  political 
controversy.     He  wishes  to  estab- 
lish that  if  certain  men  have  been 
guilty  of  certain  offences,  certain 
other  men  have  no  right  to  charge 
them  with  such  offences,  because 
they  were  in  confidential  alliance 
with  the  culprits  after  the  offences 
had  been  committed.     In  order  to 
make  his  point,  therefore,  he  first 
invents  the  alliance,  next  embel- 


lishes it  with  the  epithet  "con- 
fidential," then  assumes  that  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  condemn  knew 
at  the  time  of  the  supposed  alli- 
ance all  that  was  subsequently 
proved  after  an  interval  of  five 
years  ;  and  upon  these  unsubstan- 
tial and  absurd  premisses  marches 
with  self-confident  triumph  to  an 
utterly  erroneous  and  unsupported 
conclusion. 

But,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  most 
laboured  and  yet  the  weakest  part 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  speech  was  that 
in  which  he  strove  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that,  whilst  the  Irish  mem- 
bers had  been  acquitted  of  the 
graver  and  more  specific  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against 
them,  they  had  only  been  con- 
victed of  minor  charges,  more  in 
the  nature  of  opinions  than  of 
facts.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  this  is  another  Gladstonian 
subtlety,  which  will  not  bear  the 
calm  examination  of  common-sense. 
It  is  of  course  perfectly  true — and 
we  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  true — 
that  the  Commissioners  find  that 
there  is  "no  foundation "  for  the 
charge  that  Mr  Parnell  was  "  inti- 
mate with  the  leading  Invincibles," 
and  that  he  and  the  other  respon- 
dents have  been  entirely  acquitted 
of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  These 
are  matters  of  fact,  and  we  en- 
tirely admit  them.  But  do  the 
findings  of  the  Commissioners  less 
concern  "  matters  of  fact,"  when 
they  declare  that  the  respondents 
were  "guilty  of  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy " ;  that  they  did  "  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  by  a  system  of 
coercion  and  intimidation,"  &c. ; 
that  they  did  "  disseminate  news- 
papers tending  to  incite  to  sedition 
and  the  commission  of  other 
crime";  that  they  did  "make 
payments  to  compensate  persons 
who  had  been  injured  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  " ;  and  that  they 
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"  did  not  denounce  the  system  of 
intimidation  which  led  to  crime 
and  outrage,  but  persisted  in  it 
with  knowledge  of  its  effect "  ?  All 
these  are  clearly  matters  of  fact, 
and  Mr  Gladstone's  attempt  to 
put  another  complexion  upon  them 
must  be  held  to  have  been  utterly 
futile,  and  to  have  absolutely  failed. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  con- 
tentions, indeed,  there  ran  this 
great  and  mischievous  fallacy — 
viz.,  that  Ireland  was  passing 
through  a  revolution  during  the 
time  with  which  the  inquiry  was 
concerned,  and  that  the  acts 
of  which  complaint  had  been 
made  were  "  invariably  inciden- 
tal to  periods  of  national  crisis, 
struggle,  and  revolution."  Was 
there  ever  such  a  hideous  mis- 
representation of  fact  deliber- 
ately presented  by  an  eminent 
party  leader  to  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  ?  If 
Ireland  was,  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, in  a  state  of  revolution,  who 
had  made  the  revolution  but  those 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
"  criminal  conspiracy  "  to  "  drive 
out  the  English  garrison  "  1  And 
therefore  Mr  Gladstone's  conten- 
tion is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this — that  if  men  perform  certain 
acts  which  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion, they  are  to  be  forgiven  such 
acts  because  of  the  revolution 
which  the  acts  have  produced  ! 
It  almost  surpasses  belief  that 
such  an  argument  should  have 
been  seriously  advanced.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that  Ire- 
land has  been  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, surely  this,  whilst  it  entirely 
justifies  the  policy  of  coercion, 
is  a  long  step  towards  the  proof 
of  many  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Parnellite  members. 

Mr  Gladstone  tells  us  that  his 
own  Land  Act  of  1870,  together 
with  his  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church,  were  "the  free  gifts  of 


the  Imperial  Legislature  to  Ire- 
land ; "  but  that  his  Land  Act  of 
1881  "  would  not  have  become  the 
law  of  the  land  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  agitation  with  which  Irish 
society  was  convulsed."  Herein 
is  to  be  found  the  key  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  position  to-day, 
and  to  half  the  misery  into  which 
Ireland  has  been  plunged  since  Mr 
Gladstone  has  had  control  of  the 
British  Government.  There  has 
always  been  a  blustering,  bullying 
element  in  Irish  politics,  which 
required  courage  and  firmness,  and 
in  the  face  of  those  qualities  pos- 
sessed little  power  for  evil.  But 
Mr  Gladstone  lacked  both  these 
necessary  qualities,  and  knew  only 
the  remedies  of  persuasion,  con- 
ciliation, and  concession, — admira- 
ble in  themselves,  and  in  circum- 
stances suitable  for  their  employ- 
ment, but  which  in  the  present 
instance  were  sure  to  be  attributed 
to  fear  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Consequently,  agita- 
tion became  more  general  and 
more  powerful,  because  Irish 
acuteness  accurately  gauged  the 
timidity  and  weak  -  kneedness  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  As  he  now  con- 
fesses to  us  that  agitation  forced 
from  him  the  Land  Bill  of  1881, 
framed  upon  lines  absolutely  de- 
structive of  fair  dealing  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy,  —  so  probably, 
if  he  should  survive  another  ten 
years,  he  may  equally  confess  that 
it  was  the  further  agitation  of  the 
National  League  which  forced  him 
into  the  adoption  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy.  What  reliance  can 
we  place  upon  a  statesman  who 
owns  that  he  is  not  guided,  or  his 
action  determined,  by  the  convic- 
tion that  a  particular  policy  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  the  pres- 
sure of  agitation,  in  proportion  to 
its  strength,  determines  the  line 
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and  current  of  his  policy, — or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  influenced, 
not  by  his  calm  judgment  as  to 
the  desirability  of  legislation  in 
this  or  that  direction,  but  by  the 
amount  of  out-of-doors  clamour 
with  which  it  is  urged  upon  him  1 

If  the  speech  of  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  Monday  the  3d  March  1890 
was  remarkable  for  its  vigour,  its 
eloquence,  and  its  earnestness,  it 
was  no  less  extraordinary  as  ex- 
hibiting a  misconception  of  the 
true  issues  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  recklessness  of  asser- 
tion, and  a  confusion  of  thought, 
which  deprived  it  of  the  weight 
which  it  might  otherwise  have 
carried  with  it,  and  which  made 
men  regard  with  pity  and  sorrow, 
even  more  than  with  surprise,  the 
effort  of  an  octogenarian  states- 
man to  trample  under  foot  the 
traditions,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
policy  of  the  first  sixty  years  of 
his  own  active  parliamentary  life. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  the 
debate  has  only  confirmed  us  in 
our  conviction  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Special  Commission 
was  a  mistake  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  that  they 
would  have  occupied  a  stronger 
position  to-day  if  they  had  left 
the  Parnellite  members  to  seek 
their  remedy  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country.  This 
much,  however,  has  at  least  been 
gained  by  both  sides.  Mr  Parnell 
and  his  friends  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  been  undoubtedly  acquitted 
of  a  complicity  with  crime  of  a 
grave  and  shocking  character ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Union- 
ist assertions  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Nationalist  leaders  were 
criminally  illegal  have  been  proved 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  the  coercion 
and  intimidation  practised  by  those 
who  were  a*t  the  same  moment 
howling  against  the  coercion  of 
the  British  Government  has  been 


brought  home  to  them,  and  stands 
on  record  in  a  document  the 
accuracy  and  truth  of  which  can- 
not be  disputed. 

So  much  time  had  been  consumed 
by  the  debates  upon  the  Address, 
and  the  discussion  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Commission,  that 
the  Government  were  somewhat 
pressed  for  their  "Supply,"  and 
had  to  postpone  the  introduction 
of  their  promised  Irish  Land  Bill, 
and  the  second  reading  of  their 
Tithe  Rent-charge  Bill,  which  had 
been  announced  as  the  two  prin- 
cipal measures  of  the  session.  But 
the  fact  that  Irish  business  had 
occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
weight  with  the  representatives  from 
Ireland,  and  operated  in  no  degree 
whatever  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
loquacity  in  which  they  have  earn- 
ed such  unenviable  distinction  On 
Friday  the  14th  March,  there  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  making  pro- 
gress with  the  necessary  supply, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  motion  of  im- 
portance which  intervened  was  the 
proposal  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
with  reference  to  the  sittings  of 
the  House,  which  was  disposed  of 
at  a-  reasonable  hour.  But  an  un- 
practical and  useless  discussion 
upon  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  Ireland  was  immediately  intro- 
duced, and  with  matchless  impu- 
dence some  half-dozen  Irish  mem- 
bers wasted  the  remaining  five  or  six 
hours  of  the  sitting,  and  prevented 
any  progress  being  made  with  the 
business  of  the  country.  If  it 
should  be  thought  that  by  these 
remarks  we  are  at  all  unfairly 
reflecting  upon  a  particular  section 
of  the  House,  let  it  be  chronicled 
and  remembered  that  upon  Mon- 
day the  17th  March,  being  St 
Patrick's  Day,  the  Irish  members 
preferred  the  festivities  of  the 
anniversary  to  their  parliamentary 
duties,  with  the  result  that  only 
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useful  and  practical  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  army  estimates,  and 
greater  progress  was  made  there- 
in than  has  for  some  years  been 
accomplished  at  a  single  sitting. 
It  is  obvious  that  whilst  the  indul- 
gence of  Parliament  tolerates  this 
disgraceful  waste  of  time,  sessions 
must  continue  to  be  long,  and  all 
attempts  at  rearrangement  of  holi- 
days will  be  utterly  superfluous  and 
futile.  Until  the  House  takes  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  checking  its  garru- 
lous bores,  of  whatever  nationality, 
and  protecting  itself  from  the  intol- 
erable conceit  and  self-sufficiency 
which  inflict  so  many  empty  and 
silly  speeches  upon  a  reluctant 
audience,  it  must  be  content  to 
sink  in  public  estimation,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  having  fallen  away 
to  a  lamentable  extent  from  the 
traditions  of  its  former  reputation. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  the 
Government  that  if  these  "discred- 
itable doings  continue,  they  will 
not  be  held  entirely  blameless  by 
the  country,  which,  having  seen 
with  satisfaction  that  extraordin- 
ary powers  have  been  given  to  the 
Executive  to  prevent  obstruction 
and  facilitate  the  progress  of  public 
business,  will  not  rest  satisfied  un- 
less these  powers  are  freely  used 
to  obtain  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  bestowed.  Nor  can  the  Gov- 
ernment expect  unqualified  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
dealt  with  various  questions  which 
have  cropped  up  in  the  pre-Easter 
portion  of  the  session.  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  not  to  feel  that  the 
defeat  upon  Sir  E.  Hamley's 
amendment  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  all  the  more  so  as 
it  was  a  defeat  entirely  undeserved, 
inasmuch  as  more  has  certainly 
been  done,  and  probably  more 
will  be  done,  for  the  volunteers  by 
Mr  Stanhope  than  by  any  previous 
Minister.  It  is  hard  upon  him, 
therefore,  and  indeed  upon  the 


whole  Government,  that  the  Op- 
position should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  posing  as  the  special 
friends  of  the  volunteers,  to  which 
appellation  they  have  certainly  no 
claim.  Again,  upon  Mr  Buch- 
anan's motion  about  "  rights  of 
way "  in  Scotland,  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  a  defeat  should  have 
been  sustained  upon  a  point  in 
which  the  Government  is  fully  as 
much  in  sympathy  with  public 
opinion  as  its  opponents.  These 
may  seem  small  things,  but  a 
number  of  little  defeats  damage 
the  prestige  of  a  Government,  and 
are  always  to  be  deprecated. 

It  would  be  unjust  if,  in  chron- 
icling the  events  of  the  session, 
we  were  to  omit  allusion  to  a  wise 
and  sagacious  act  of  statesmanship, 
outside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
which,  when  rightly  understood, 
can  hardly  fail  to  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  Government  among  the 
people  of  Scotland.  The  instruc- 
tions published  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  upon  llth 
February  announce  changes  which, 
if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  will 
affect,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  par- 
liamentary grants  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  the  examination  of 
the  schools  conducted.  The  main 
object  of  these  changes  is  to  intro- 
duce a  relaxation  of  the  hard-and- 
fast  iron  rule  under  which  educa- 
tion has  hitherto  been  carried  on, 
and  such  additional  freedom  as 
may  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
system,  without  in  any  way  im- 
pairing the  thorough  efficiency 
which  it  must  be  the  first  aim 
to  maintain.  We  are  confident 
that  school  managers  throughout 
Scotland  will  hail  the  advent  of 
these  instructions  with  delight,  and 
that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  will 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  step  which  he  and 
his  advisers  have  taken. 
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As  far  as  concerns  the  other 
departments  of  Government,  there 
has  not  been  time  sufficient  given 
to  the  work  of  legislation  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the 
various  measures  which  have  been 
promised.  Lord  Salisbury  ap- 
parently sets  great  store  upon  his 
Tithes  Bill,  and  the  desire  to 
support  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
general  policy  has  doubtless  so 
far  weakened  the  opposition  to 
this  measure.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter, however,  has  himself  declared 
that  it  is  one  which  "  only 
touches  the  fringe  of  the  subject," 
and  the  words  have  an  ominous 
sound.  It  is  not  safe  for  any 
political  party  to  "  touch  the 
fringe  "  of  a  great  subject  unless 
it  is  prepared  to  go  farther,  and 
to  initiate  and  carry  through  a 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the 
same.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  the  Conservative  leaders  could 
either  have  proposed  some  feasi- 
ble solution  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion now,  or  have  postponed  its 
discussion  until  after  the  dissolu- 
tion. Surely  there  are  questions 
regarding  allotments,  strikes,  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  social  importance  with 
which  the  time  of  Parliament 
might  have  well  been  occupied, 
and  from  which,  handled  as  they 
would  have  been  in  a  sensible  and 
Conservative  spirit,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  reaped  no  little 
access  of  popularity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  course  which  has 
been  followed  may  not  be  re- 
gretted when  it  is  too  late  to 
repair  the  evil  which  may  have 
been  done  by  the  introduction  of 
an  incomplete  measure  upon  a 
great  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Union- 
ist party  in  the  country,  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  pub- 


lic opinion  has  shifted  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree.  The  retention 
of  the  seats  in  the  Partick  divi- 
sion of  Lanarkshire  and  the  Stam- 
ford division  of  Lincolnshire  was 
satisfactory ;  and  although  there 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  Separa- 
tist ranks  over  the  diminished  ma- 
jorities in  both  those  contests,  it 
was  a  rejoicing  with  little  reason 
when  the  real  circumstances  of 
each  case  are  known,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  in  one  case  the 
Gladstonian  candidate  was  prob- 
ably the  strongest  who  could  have 
been  found  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  other  there  were  special  causes 
for  the  large  Conservative  majority 
at  the  last  contest.  But  neither 
those  two  elections,  nor  those  at 
North  St  Pancras,  Stoke,  and 
Ayr,  are  reliable  indications  of 
what  may  be  the  opinions  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  general 
election.  Speculation  upon  such 
matters  is  entirely  idle  and  use- 
less, and  only  likely  to  lead  to  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  in- 
dulge therein.  Speculation,  how- 
ever, is  the  natural  food  of  an 
Opposition,  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  amusing  instances  of 
the  same  has  lately  occurred  in  the 
reports  and  rumours  spread  abroad 
concerning  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Constitutional  party  at  the 
Carlton  Club.  No  sooner  had  it 
oozed  out  that  Lord  Salisbury  had 
summoned  his  supporters  to  meet 
him  on  the  20th  March,  than  sur- 
mise was  at  once  rife,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  reports  dis- 
seminated with  the  most  pertina- 
cious asseveration  of  their  veracity. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  to 
be  "  drummed  out  of  the  party  "  ; 
Lord  Salisbury  was  "exceedingly 
angry  "  with  the  attitude  adopted 
towards  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Commission  by  two  or  three  Con- 
servatives ;  the  Tithes  Bill  was 
to  be  discussed  in  detail,  and 
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the  murmurers  against  it  to  be 
silenced  for  ever.  But  alas  for 
the  lovers  of  wonders  and  excite- 
ment !  the  meeting  took  place 
with  the  usual  secret  -  publicity 
which  invariably  surrounds  simi- 
lar proceedings,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  it  was  known  that  it 
had  only  been  a  gathering  of 
Conservative  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  long  since 
promised  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  an 
annual  affair,  and  one  which  had 
been  called  for  by  no  special  exi- 
gency, and  certainly  by  no  parlia- 
mentary difficulty.  The  meeting 
is  understood  to  have  been  very 
large  and  perfectly  unanimous. 
There  was  no  attempt  .to  draw  the 
line  of  political  allegiance  too  tight, 
and  the  whole  affair  passed  off  as 
successfully,  and  as  amicably,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  opposition, 
either  within  or  without  the  Carl- 
ton,  to  any  of  the  Government 
proposals.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
hear  that  Mr  Balfour  was  present, 
apparently  recovered  from  his  late 
indisposition  ;  and,  indeed,  his  sub- 
sequent speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  shown  that  his 
vigour  and  energy  have  by  no 
means  abated. 

No  chronicle  of  the  first  half 
of  the  session  of  1890  would  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  March  21  with  respect  to 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission. It  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  at  the  very  time 
which  was  occupied  with  this  de- 
bate, Mr  Labouchere  was  moving 
his  annual  motion  against  the 
existence  of  an  hereditary  Legis- 
lature. Those  who  heard  the 
Lords'  debate  will  probably  be  of 
a  unanimous  opinion  that  no  bet- 
ter answer  could  have  been  given 
to  the  proposal  of  the  popularity- 
hunting  member  for  Northampton. 
Seldom  have  speeches  been  deliv- 
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ered  of  greater  weight  and  elo- 
quence than  tlaose  by  which  this 
debate  was  characterised,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  real 
service  to  the  country  that,  upon 
a  subject  of  such  enormous  import- 
ance, the  warm  discussions  and 
animated  oratory  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  followed  by 
the  calm  and  ^^si-judicial  utter- 
ances of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Lord  Salisbury  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  Report  in  a 
speech  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  he  dealt  clearly  and  for- 
cibly with  the  principal  points  of 
interest.  Most  forcible  was  he  in- 
deed when  he  pointed  out  the  fal- 
lacy and  the  danger  contained  in 
the  argument  that  crime  was  less 
criminal  if  it  was  committed  in  an 
attempt  'to  overthrow  existing  in- 
stitutions. "  Formerly,"  said  Lord 
Salisbury,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
supporters,  "  treason  was  the  great- 
est of  all  crimes,  and  carried  with 
it  as  its  consequence  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  punishments.  But 
opinion  has  whirled  entirely  round, 
and  now  it  seems  that  treason, 
like  charity,  cover eth  a  multitude 
of  sins.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  men  were  treasonable — that 
they  desired  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion between  Ireland  and  England 
— it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  opposing  the  law,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  from  former 
Cabinet  Ministers  complete  ab- 
solution." Lord  Salisbury  went 
on  to  show  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  excusing  crimes,  otherwise 
odious  and  inhuman,  because  they 
had  been  committed  by  persons 
conspiring  against  an  existing 
Government,  and  he  denounced 
the  wretched  theory  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone that  these  crimes  might  be 
justified  because  they  had  con- 
tributed to  wring  certain  meas- 
ures from  Parliament.  Most  em- 
phatic also  was  the  Prime  Minis- 
2Q 
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ter  when  he  pointed  to  the  high 
character  and  strict  honour  of 
George  WashingtoJQj  from  which 
it  might  have  '  nown  the 

Government   Wj  aimed   at 

establishing  wo  .1  of-  guided  by 
the  principles  (  '  honour  and  in- 
tegrity ;  whilst  t  he  intimidation, 
the  encourage1  lent  of  excess,  and 
the  general  cc  '.vduct  of  the  Parnell- 
ite  Irish  lik  .wise  afforded  only 
too  clear  an  indication  of  the  fate 
to  which  the  honest  and  loyal 
would  be  exposed  if  the  powers 
of  Government  should  be  handed 
over  to  these  men 

Lord  Herschell  followed  Lord 
Salisbury  in  an  able  speech  of  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  which 
labourer  under  the  double  dis- 
advantage (aft-  -wards  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Selb(v-ne)  that  much  of 
it  had  been  delivered  before  in 
the  df:-!»a-te  upun  the  second  read- 
ing of  »the  bill  appointing  the 
Com  .Mission,  and  that  all  of  it  was 
intended,  not  for  the  judicial  ear 
of  the  House  of  the  Lords,  but  for 
the  less  calm  and  less  well-informed 
masses  of  the  people.  Lord  Her- 
schell objected  to  thanking  the 
judges  for  having  been  "just  and 
impartial,"  declaring  that  "this 
indeed  indicated  a  previous  doubt 
that  those  qualities  would  be 
manifested."  It  might,  however, 
as  well  be  said  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  a  naval  or  military 
officer  for  courage  and  prowess 
implies  a  similar  doubt,  and  the 
argument  may  at  once  be  dis- 
carded as  a  rhetorical  fallacy. 
Lord  Herschell  laboured  to  show 
that  "  criminal  conspiracy  "  meant 
very  little,  and  that  "criminal 
conspirators"  might  be  excellent 
people ;  whilst  he  exerted  all  his 
ingenuity  in  criticising  the  various 
findings  of  the  judges,  and  im- 
pugning their  justice.  For  ex- 
ample, he  protested  that  the 
isolated  instance  in  which  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  League  had 


paid  money  to  persons  injured  in 
the  commission  of  crime  was  in 
itself  a  slight  instance,  and  by  no 
means  justified  the  general  finding 
of  the  judges  in  that  contention. 
But  Lord  Selborne,  who  followed 
in  a  weighty  speech,  pointed  out 
that  the  context  clearly  showed 
that  Lord  Herschell's  view  could 
not  be  maintained,  but  that  this 
instance  of  payment  to  men  in- 
jured in  the  commission  of  crime 
was  "isolated"  only  in  the  sense 
that  all  other  documents  relating 
to  these  matters  had  been  withheld 
or  destroyed;  that  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  such  destruction 
certainly  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  was  no  isolated  payment ;  and 
that,  in  any  case,  it  had  been 
made  by  the  regular  officers  of 
the  League  in  a  regular  way,  and 
that  it  was  undenied  and  undeni- 
able that  the  same  people  had 
again  and  again  paid  for  the  de- 
fence of  persons  charged  with 
crime,  and  were  therefore  not 
unlikely  to  have  made  other  pay- 
ments in  the  same  direction. 

Lord  Kimberley,  who  followed 
Lord  Selborne,  rested  his  case 
principally  upon  the  forged  letters, 
and  the  only  remarkable  part  of 
his  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  and  his  friends 
"  do  not  regard  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  associates  as  criminals,  but  as 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy 
and  interests  of  this  country" 
which  is  a  statement  to  be  remem- 
bered when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  these  very  men 
that  Lord  Kimberley  and  his 
friends  would  hand  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

After  the  House  had  listened  to 
Lord  Camperdown,  Lord  Spencer, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
delivered  characteristic  speeches. 
Lord  Spencer  (who  admitted  that 
"  crime  did  in  many  cases  follow 
the  speeches "  of  the  Parnellite 
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leaders)  professed  his  anxiety  that 
we  should  be  "  generous  to  Ire- 
land," denounced  boycotting,  de- 
clared that  Mr  Davitt  had  "re- 
nounced "  Fenianism,  and  made 
the  usual  display  of  a  good  man 
who  has  unhappily  got  into  a 
wrong  groove.  Lord  Derby  was 
clear,  judicial,  and  incisive,  accord- 
ing to  custom  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery 
bumptious,  jocose,  and  feeble,  es- 
pecially when  he  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  were  "  wan- 
tonly and  inadvisedly  constituting 
themselves  the  judges  of  what 
only  concerned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." Lord  Rosebery  apparently 
forgets  that  until  his  ally  Mr  La- 
bouchere  has  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  House  of  Lords,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  requires  the  sanction 
of  both  Houses  before  it  becomes 
law,  and  that  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  question  under  con- 
sideration was  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  such  an 
Act,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  only  one  House 
took  notice,  and  if  it  had  been 
inserted  only  upon  the  journals 
of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
After  a  brief  speech  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Granville 
concluded  the  debate  in  a  few 
words,  in  which  he  declined  to  put 
their  lordships  "  to  the  trouble  of 
a  division,"  or,  in  other  words, 
deemed  it  unwise  to  show  his 
weakness  to  the  world.  For,  out 
of  some  six  hundred  peers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is 
probable  that  not  twenty  -  five 
would  have  been  ready  to  go  into 
the  Opposition  lobby  upon  this 
question;  nor  can  a  much  larger 
number  be  found  in  sympathy 
with  the  unpatriotic  and  danger- 
ous Irish  policy  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  unhappily  fastened  like 
a  log  round  the  neck  of  the  Lib- 
eral party. 

Owing  to  the  loquacity  of  the 
obstructive  section  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  March  that  Mr  Balfour  ob- 
tained the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing his  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  did  so  in  a  speech  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  well  calculated 
to  sustain  the  parliamentary  re- 
putation which  he  has  already  so 
well  earned.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture at  present  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  a  measure  which  has  so 
recently  been  introduced,  and  the 
details  of  which  are,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  subject,  of  a 
complicated  and  elaborate  nature. 
It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  "  beyond 
all  question  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure," and  that  its  preparation  had 
"  evidently  been  the  subject  of 
great  care  and  patience."  It  is 
indeed  beyond  doubt  that,  what- 
ever faults  of  detail  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  close  and  careful 
criticism  to  which  the  Government 
bill  will  at  once  be  subjected,  it  is 
an  honest  attempt  to  extend  the 
system  of  Land  Purchase  in  Ire- 
land upon  a  large  scale  and  upon 
safe  lines,  so  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  given  to  Irish  tenants 
to  become  the  owners  of  their 
holdings  upon  terms  not  only 
reasonable  but  liberal,  that  the 
"  congested  districts  "  may  be 
relieved,  and  any  causes  of  dis- 
content removed  which  can  be 
removed  by  fair  and  honest  legis- 
lation. It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  success 
of  this  or  any  other  attempt  to 
benefit  Ireland  must  to  a  very 
great  extent  depend  upon  Irish- 
men themselves ;  and  we  shall 
await  with  interest  the  action  of 
the  self  -  constituted  Nationalist 
leaders,  and  the  proof  or  disproof 
which  that  action  will  afford  of 
the  reality  of  that  patriotism  of 
which  they  claim  the  monopoly. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  "  regular 
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Opposition,"  it  is  satisfactory  to 
perceive  that  Mr  Gladstone  lost 
no  time  in  declaring  that  the  pro- 
visions of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
were  "  entitled  to  be  viewed  in  a 
comprehensive  spirit,  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  be  severed  from  all 
controversies  of  party."  This  is 
the  true  spirit  in  which  to  receive 
a  proposal  of  so  large  and  import- 
ant a  character  as  that  contained 
in  Mr  Balfour's  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone 
should  be  able  to  practise  what  he 
so  well  preaches,  and  to  inculcate 
upon  his  supporters  so  wise  and 
patriotic  a  spirit,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  bill,  after  that  full  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  which 
are  demanded  by  the  gravity  of 
the  subject,  may  assume  a  shape 
in  which  it  may  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament,  and  may 
not  only  redound  to  the  credit  of 
its  authors,  but  may  prove  to  be 
fraught  with  permanently  bene- 
ficial results  both  to  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Allotments  Bill,  which  was 
read  a  second  time  upon  the  same 
night  which  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr  Balfour's  measure, 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  improve 
existing  machinery,  and  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Allotments  Act 
of  1887,  which  the  labourers  of 
Great  Britain  owe  to  the  present 
Government.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment in  1885  was  displaced  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  upon 
this  subject,  moved  by  Mr  Jesse 
Collings,  and  taken  advantage  of 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  party. 


Great  promises  were  made  by  the 
latter,  but  were  left  unfulfilled  on 
account  of  their  eagerness  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Parnellites  by 
their  new  Irish  policy.  The  Con- 
servative party  had  not  promised, 
but  performed ;  and  hence  the 
acrimony  of  the  discussion  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  present 
bill  upon  the  24th  March.  It  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  "  pro- 
fessional" Radicals  to  see  the 
Government  doing  the  popular 
work  which  they  had  wished  to 
have  in  their  own  hands ;  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  expressed  their 
general  position  when  he  vainly 
strove  to  pose  as  the  special  friend 
of  "  labourers'  allotments,"  and  was 
happily  answered  and  refuted  by 
Mr  Long. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Act  of  1887  would  be 
found  perfect  in  all  its  details. 
It  is  enough  that  it  has  already 
done  good  work  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  experience  now 
gained  by  Government  will  lead 
to  the  further  development  of  a 
scheme  which,  like  other  legisla- 
tion of  the  past,  having  been  used 
as  an  engine  for  the  manufacture 
of  political  capital  by  the  Radi- 
cals, has  been  dealt  with  in  a  use- 
ful and  practical  manner  by  their 
opponents. 

So  the  Unionist  Government 
arrives  at  the  Easter  recess  with 
a  creditable  record  of  good  work, 
so  far  as  the  state  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  permitted  work 
to  be  done,  and  with  every  hope 
of  adding  useful  measures  to  the 
statute-book  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 
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A     SECRET     MISSION. 
CHAPTER    I. — THE    OGRE. 


"  Soyez  1'homme  des  champs ;  votre  r61e  est  sublime." 

—JACQUES  DELILLE. 


A  WHITE  low-storeyed  house,  some 
straggling  oak-trees  grouped  about 
it,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Vistula,  somewhere  midway 
between  Warsaw  and  the  German 
frontier. 

It  is  the  9th  of  April  1887,  and 
evening.  The  master  of  the  house, 
mounted  on  a  stout  iron-grey  cob, 
is  slowly  returning  homewards 
from  the  village  that  lies  a  little 
way  off.  The  name  of  the  white 
house — likewise  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing village — is  Stara-Wola,  and  its 
owner  is  called  Felicyan  Staro- 
wolski. 

Felicyan  Starowolski  is  a  tall 
massively  framed  man  turned 
forty,  who  might  have  been  stout, 
but  for  his  active  and  sober  habits, 
and  who  might  have  been  good- 
looking  if  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
fashionable  tailor  and  barber.  He 
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does  not  look  particularly  hand- 
some this  evening,  attired  in  a 
shabby  coat  of  faded  fustian, 
clumsy  hob-nailed  high  boots,  and 
an  old  brown  fur  cap,  which  from 
constant  friction  has  acquired  some 
resemblance  to  a  mangy  cater- 
pillar. His  full  bushy  beard — 
dark  and  slightly  curly — might 
have  been  improved  by  a  little 
judicious  trimming ;  and  his  large 
rough  red  hands  have  been  none 
the  worse  for  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  glovemaker.  But 
his  bearing  is  erect  and  self-reliant, 
and  his  eyes — concealed  by  no  dis- 
figuring glasses — singularly  direct 
and  straightforward  in  their  gaze. 
A  little  wanting  in  penetration 
perhaps;  eyes  that  were  more 
likely  to  reveal  their  owner's  se- 
crets than  to  discover  those  of 
other  people.  Eminently  a  con- 
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tented,  healthy,  and  prosperous- 
looking  man  was  Felicyan  Staro- 
wolski,  as  leisurely  dismounting 
from  the  iron-grey  cob — his  faith- 
ful companion  in  field  and  forest — 
he  dismissed  it  with  a  resounding 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  entered 
the  house  by  the  back-door  lead- 
ing from  the  yard,  bringing  along 
with  him  a  subtle  but  pungent 
odour  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  —  that  indefinable  essence 
which,  suggestive  of  buddingleaves, 
sprouting  grain,  damp  upturned 
earth-clods,  new-born  lambs,  and 
daisy  -  sprinkled  meadows,  seems 
to  envelop  the  agriculturist,  just 
as  the  salt  sea-brine  clings  about 
the  sailor  even  on  shore. 

Several  large  rough-haired  dogs, 
lying  about  the  corridor  in  pos- 
tures of  unconventional  ease,  look 
up  lovingly  at  their  master's  ap- 
proach, or  greet  him  with  a  pon- 
derous wag  of  their  mud-incrusted 
tails,  which  rattle  against  the  deal 
flooring  like  wooden  castanets. 
One  yellow  mongrel,  younger  and 
more  impulsive  than  the  others, 
receives  him  with  a  profusion  of 
well-meant  but  uncouth  caresses, 
directed  indiscriminately  at  hands, 
ankles,  and  knees. 

"Down,  Burek,  down,"  said 
Felicyan,  with  some  difficulty  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  animal's 
slobbery  embraces.  At  sound  of 
his  voice  a  door  at  the  further  end 
of  the  passage  was  opened,  and  a 
fat  rosy  boy  of  four  ran  to  meet 
his  father. 

"  The  Swiencone l  is  all  prepared 
in  the  saloon,  Papeciu.2  Come  and 
see,"  and  taking  hold  of  his  father's 
hand  in  his  small  chubby  fingers,  he 
tried  to  drag  him  in  that  direction. 


"  And  the  priest  was  here  this 
afternoon  to  bless  the  food,"  said 
a  girl  of  seven,  who  had  followed 
her  brother  into  the  passage,  "  and 
I  helped  mamma  and  Ciocia3 
Luba  to  arrange  the  babas  and 
placzkis." '4 

"  I  helped  too,"  said  the  boy, 
defiantly.  "  I  carried  a  basket  of 
eggs  from  the  kitchen." 

"But  you  ate  two  of  them  on 
the  way,"  said  his  sister,  reprov- 
ingly. 

"  Only  because  the  eggs  first 
tumbled  down  and  got  broken, 
and  so  I  had  to  eat  them,"  ex- 
plained Kostus,5  apologetically. 

"Then  you  are  too  young  to 
carry  eggs  if  you  let  them  fall," 
retorted  Zosia,  with  the  conscious 
virtue  of  one  who  has  alike  out- 
lived the  awkwardness  of  youth  as 
the  sordid  temptations  of  the  flesh. 

The  boy's  rosy  lips  drooped 
ominously,  as  though  a  storm  were 
not  far  off. 

"  Never  mind,  Kostusio,"  said 
Felicyan,  taking  hold  of  the  child 
in  his  great  strong  arms,  and  toss- 
ing him  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a 
deft  movement  acquired  by  long 
practice ;  "  never  mind ;  you  are 
not  too  young  to  eat  eggs,  and  eggs 
were  made  to  be  eaten." 

Kostus  smiled  again,  quite  con- 
vinced by  the  paternal  logic. 

"  Eggs  were  made  to  be  eaten," 
he  repeated  gleefully,  "  and  babas 
and  placzkis  too,  are  they  not, 
father1?  Come  and  look  at  them, 
how  fine  and  large  they  are  ! — and 
oh  !  there  is  such  a  beautiful  calf's 
head  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth  ! " 

The  Paschal  repast,  de  rigueur  in 
every  orthodox  Polish  house,  was 
laid  out  in  a  long  low  apartment  of 


1  Easter  repast,  consisting  of  cold  blest  viands. 

2  Diminutive  of  papa.  3  Ciocia — maternal  aunt. 

4  Babas  and  placzkis,  two  sorts  of  cake  always  baked  at  Easter  in  Poland,  the 
former  high  and  crisp,  the  latter  flat  and  inlaid  with  preserved  fruits. 

5  Kostus,  diminutive  of  Konstantine, 
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more  comfortable  than  elegant  ap- 
pearance, a  corner  room  with  four 
windows,  of  which  three  looked 
out  to  the  front  on  to  an  open 
verandah,  beyond  which  glimpses 
might  be  had  of  the  grand  old 
river  scarce  a  hundred  paces  dis- 
tant; the  fourth  window  com- 
manded a  small  kitchen  -  garden, 
enclosed  in  rather  dilapidated 
planking,  and  which  at  the  pres- 
ent season  showed  little  else  but 
straggling  rows  of  well  -  meaning 
but  weak-minded  onions  and  rad- 
ishes, with  here  and  there  a  lanky 
stake,  round  which  there  twined 
the  parched  and  faded  wreck  of 
what  last  year  was  a  haricot  bean. 
Leaning  against  the  planking,  in 
one  corner,  was  a  solitary  melon- 
frame,  like  a  delicate  invalid,  still 
much  huddled  up  in  straw,  despite 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  April 
day.  Faded  curtains,  which  once 
had  been  red,  matched  the  covers 
of  chairs  and  sofa  of  convenient 
but  antediluvian  shapes ;  the  dis- 
coloured wall-paper,  which  had 
done  duty  for  a  score  of  years, 
was  partially  concealed  —  though 
scarcely  embellished  —  by  a  few 
old  dingy  French  engravings  rep- 
resenting the  loves  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  whose  tarnished  gilt 
frames  had  become  so  thickly 
speckled  by  fly-stains  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  some  in- 
tricate antique  design  executed 
in  black  and  gold;  speckled  like- 
wise in  the  same  disfiguring  fashion 
were  two  large  mirrors,  which  hung 
on  the  long  side  of  the  room.  These 
mirrors,  of  a  cheap  and  inferior 
quality,  which  Felicyaii  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  had  pur- 
chased from  a  Jewish  colporteur, 
served  well  enough  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  windows ;  but 
viewed  as  reflectors  of  the  human 
form  divine,  they  were  rather  a 


failure;  for  whereas  the  one  had 
a  tendency  to  render  tall,  narrow- 
shouldered,  and  consumptive-look- 
ing whoever  rashly  confided  their 
image  to  its  surface,  the  other  in 
equal  degree  was  prone  to  meta- 
morphose people  into  fat  squat 
dwarfs,  with  curtailed  necks  and 
hideously  distended  mouths.  A 
never-failing  source  of  amusement 
to  the  children,  these  mirrors : 
they  had  christened  them  the  fat 
and  the  thin  looking-glass,  and  as 
such  considered  them  to  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  more  literate 
reflectors  which  had  no  such  hu- 
morous freaks. 

Two- thirds  of  the  apartment,  the 
only  large  room  in  the  house,  were 
to-day  taken  up  by  a  long  table, 
groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
tall,  crisp  babas,  flat,  luscious 
placzkis,  dishes  of  ham  or  of  roast 
sucking-pig,  and  piles  of  coloured 
eggs  temptingly  ranged  around 
the  calf's  head  in  the  centre. 

Two  women — evidently  sisters — 
were  engaged  in  putting  the  last 
touches  to  the  banquet-table.  Both 
were  short,  and  very  dark,  with 
clean-cut,  rather  square  features, 
low  broad  foreheads,  straight  eye- 
brows that  were  nearly  black,  and 
clear  olive  complexions — comely, 
wholesome-looking  women,  of  that 
type  often  seen  in  Poland,  which 
denotes  some  admixture  of  Ar- 
menian blood.  They  were  just 
sufficiently  good-looking  to  be 
pleasant  and  attractive,  yet  not 
oppressed  with  that  inconvenient 
amount  of  beauty,  mostly  a  burden 
alike  to  possessor  and  spectator, 
from  its  obnoxious,  intruding  char- 
acter, ever  compelling  self -con- 
sciousness on  one  side  and  ad- 
miration on  the  other. 

Lubormira,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  Felicyan  Starowolski's  sister- 
in-law,  was  very  like  what  Hala 1 
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had  been  ten  years  ago,  and  ten 
years  hence  would  probably  re- 
semble Hala,  if  fate  were  as  kind 
to  her  as  it  had  been  to  her  sister, 
who,  in  the  warm,  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  domestic  life,  had 
found  the  conditions  requisite  for 
developing  her  qualities,  moral  and 
physical,  to  their  fullest  extent. 
At  present  there  was  between 
them  the  difference  that  there  is 
between  a  rosy  dawn  and  a  sunny 
noon,  between  the  blossom  and  the 
berry.  Luba  was  eighteen,  Hala 
twenty-six ;  Luba's  waist  measured 
twenty  inches  —  five  inches  less 
than  her  sister's :  Hala  was 
dressed  in  an  old  brown  merino, 
dyed  and  turned,  and  wore  her 
black  hair — as  long  and  as  thick 
as  Luba's  —  in  two  thick  plaits 
wound  tightly  round  her  head; 
Luba  had  on  a  dark-blue  gown, 
with  ribbons  fluttering  at  throat 
and  wrists,  and  her  hair  was  piled 
up  high,  in  not  very  successful  im- 
itation of  the  most  recent  Warsaw 
fashion-plates — for  girls  are  girls, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  and 
even  the  demurest  field-mouse,  in- 
terred in  the  most  remote  stubble- 
field,  will  unconsciously  strive  to 
make  itself  attractive,  so  long  as 
it  has  not  found  its  mate. 

There  was  yet  another  person 
in  the  room  —  a  parchment-faced 
old  man,  his  shrivelled  form  envel- 
oped in  a  shabby  Turkish  dressing- 
gown.  Seated  immovable  in  one 
of  the  cushioned  arm-chairs  near 
the  window,  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  waxwork  figure  but 
for  a  burning  light  in  the  deeply 
sunk  black  eyes,  just  now  intently 
fixed  on  a  solitary  fly,  which,  lured 
by  the  April  sunshine,  had  been 
stretching  its  cramped  limbs  on 
the  topmost  window-pane.  In  his 
withered  hand,  yellow  and  trans- 


parent almost  as  a  piece  of  clouded 
amber,  he  held  an  instrument  re- 
sembling a  miniature  hunting-whip 
doubled  back  upon  itself.  This 
was  Pan1  Nicorowicz,  father  of 
Hala  and  Luba. 

Felicyan  went  up  to  his  wife 
and  gave  her  a  rather  loud  kiss 
on  the  forehead,  which  she  re- 
ceived with  a  quiet  smile,  without 
breaking  off  her  occupation  of 
counting  over  a  packet  of  damask 
napkins ;  he  nodded  to  Luba,  and 
took  hold  of  the  old  man's  blood- 
less hand. 

"Well,  grandfather,  how  goes 
it!" 

"  Grandpapa  has  killed  three  flies 
to-day,"  volunteered  Kostus,  with 
an  important  air. 

"Yes;  one  —  two  —  three,"  he 
mumbled  indistinctly.  "  They  are 
dead — quite  dead." 

"Ah!  your  sporting  season  is 
beginning  again,"  said  Felicyan, 
looking  down  at  the  old  man  with 
a  sort  of  indulgent  compassion. 
"If  this  fine  weather  lasts,  you 
will  soon  have  plenty  flies  to  kill." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  grandfather, 
eagerly  rubbing  his  hands  together 
in  senile  glee.  "  Soon,  very  soon, 
they  will  come — dozens  of  them, 
hundreds ;  and  I  shall  kill  them  all 
— all ! "  and  he  flourished  the  leather 
thong  with  an  air  of  puerile  tri- 
umph, ludicrous  to  behold,  if  it  had 
not  been  so  melancholy. 

Felicyan  turned  away  from  the 
window.  The  sight  of  this  old 
man,  who  had  outlived  all  the 
natural  instincts  and  emotions  of 
life  only  to  cling  to  a  harmless 
but  senseless  monomania,  was  a 
painful  one,  though  the  inmates 
of  Stara-Wola,  familiarised  by  long 
habit,  had  almost  lost  sight  of  its 
melancholy  and  pathetic  aspect. 

Madame  Starowolska  was  now 
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going  round  the  table  with  the 
packet  of  napkins,  distributing 
them  one  on  each  plate.  Luba,  with 
a  large  nosegay  of  green  parsley  in 
one  hand,  was  making  it  up  into  lit- 
tle bunches  for  adorning  the  calf's 
head  and  the  roast  sucking-pigs — 
sometimes  retiring  a  step  or  two, 
and  putting  her  head  to  one  side 
with  critical  air  as  she  reviewed 
the  effect  of  her  handiwork. 

"Is  not  the  calf  lovely?"  said 
Kostus,  clasping  together  his  small 
rosy  fingers  in  boundless  admira- 
tion. "  I  wish  it  was  Easter  every 
day!" 

"  Poor  little  calf  ! "  said  Zosia. 

"The  calf  is  quite  happy,"  said 
Kostus,  with  the  uncomprehending 
hardness  of  very  early  youth.  "  It 
has  got  a  beautiful  blue  dish  to  lie 
upon,  and  a  lemon  to  eat.  See 
how  he  is  laughing — like  this," 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  ghast- 
ly grin  of  the  defunct  heifer. 

"  You  stupid  boy ! "  said  his 
sister,  contemptuously.  ' '  How  can 
it  be  happy  when  it  is  boiled  and 
dead  ?  And  the  poor  old  cow  has 
been  crying  for  it  all  day." 

"  Why  does  she  cry  ? "  asked  the 
boy,  wonderingly. 

"  Because  she  is  unhappy  at  hav- 
ing lost  her  child,"  said  Madame 
Starowolska,  pausing  in  her  occu- 
pation. "Just  as  I  should  cry  if 
you  or  Zosia  were  taken  away 
from  me." 

Kostus  looked  curiously  at  his 
mother,  as  though  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  tears  to  her  cheer- 
ful, smiling  face.  He  had  never 
seen  her  cry.  Tears  were  only  for 
little  children,  he  thought — almost 
unknown  at  Stara-Wola,  or  con- 
nected solely  in  his  small  mind 
with  broken  noses  and  a  certain 
birch-rod  hanging  in  his  father's 
room,  and  which  had  but  rarely 
been  put  into  requisition. 

Something  of  these  thoughts  ap- 
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peared   on   the   boy's  transparent 
countenance. 

"  Suppose,  now,"  said  Luba,  who 
was  fond  of  inventing  fairy-tales 
to  amuse  the  children — "  suppose 
that  a  wicked  ogre  were  to  come 
here  and  carry  off  papa  or  mam- 
ma to  a  horrid  black  dungeon  full 
of  wolves  and  bears,  and  serpents 
and  dragons,  would  you  not  cry 
for  them,  Kostusio?" 

Kostusio's  eyes  dilated  in  puz- 
zled, questioning  wonder.  He  did 
not  at  all  know  what  to  think  of 
such  a  terrible  and  extraordinary 
contingency. 

"  But  there  are  no  ogres,  Aunt 
Luba  ! "  cried  Zosia,  with  an  air 
of  superior  wisdom ;  "  they  are 
only  just  put  into  picture-books 
to  frighten  little  children  like 
Kostus.  There  are  no  real  ogres 
in  the  world,  are  there,  papa?" 

"  I  only  know  of  one  ogre,"  said 
Felicyan,  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  An  ogre  !     A  real  ogre  ? " 

"  A  very  real  ogre." 

"What  is  his  name?"  asked 
Kostus. 

"  And  has  he  got  a  dungeon  ? " 
added  Zosia. 

"His  name  is  Alexander,  and 
his  dungeon  is  called  Siberia,"  said 
the  father,  instinctively  lowering 
his  voice. 

"Is  that  true  —  quite  true?" 
said  boy  and  girl  in  one  breath. 

"  Quite  true,"  returned  Felicyan, 
looking  down  at  his  children's 
eager  faces,  his  own  countenance 
darkened  by  that  cloud  which 
overshadows  every  Pole,  even  the 
happiest,  when  alluding  to  the  vast 
sepulchre  of  the  living,  where  so 
many  compatriots  are  wasting 
away  their  lives  in  bondage  in- 
finitely more  bitter  than  death 
itself.  Then,  stroking  the  boy's 
curly  head,  he  added  reassur- 
ingly— 

"But  that  need  not  affect  us, 
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Kostusio.     Thank  God,  we  are  not  seldom  bites  unless  you  put  your 

likely  ever  to  make  acquaintance  hand  into  his  jaws,  and  we  are  too 

with  the  ogre,  or  to  see  the  inside  wise  to  do  that,  my  Kostusio — far 

of  his   dungeon.       Even   an   ogre  too  wise  ! " 


CHAPTER    II. — THE    STAROWOLSKIS    OF    STARA-WOLA. 


"  Story  !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 

— CANNING. 


The  circumstances  of  Felicyan 
Starowolski's  life  had  hitherto 
been  neither  interesting  nor  ro- 
mantic, and  he  seemed  emphati- 
cally to  be  one  of  those  men 
destined  to  pass  from  cradle  to 
grave  in  a  smooth  humdrum  fash- 
ion, leaving  no  particular  mark  on 
the  world's  outer  surface.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  been  forced  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  life  very  early  ;  but 
it  was  but  a  commonplace  earthly 
bundle,  challenging  neither  admi- 
ration nor  compassion  of  gods  or 
men  —  such  a  bundle  as  is  laid 
upon  many  shoulders  :  the  only 
difference  here  being  that  Eelicyan 
Starowolski  had  borne  it  better 
than  many  others  in  his  place 
might  have  done.  But  this  was 
a  mere  detail  after  all,  which  few 
people  had  occasion  or  leisure  to 
observe :  we  are  most  of  us  so 
absorbed  in  carrying  our  own 
bundles  that  we  rarely  take  notice 
of  the  precise  fashion  in  which  our 
neighbours  are  shouldering  theirs, 
and  it  is  only  when  one  of  them 
drops  his  burden  with  a  crash  that 
it  forces  itself  upon  our  notice. 

Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  saddled  with  a  small 
estate  much  encumbered  by  debt — 
for  his  father,  a  notorious  gambler 
and  spendthrift,  had  given  the 
death-blow  to  the  crumbling  for- 
tunes of  the  once  rich  and  power- 
ful Starowolski  family — and  with  a 
young  stepbrother  of  six,  Eelicyan 
Starowolski  was  obliged  prema- 
turely to  give  up  his  own  studies 


and  devote  himself  to  a  task  that 
would  have  baffled  a  less  energetic 
and  single-minded  character.  Com- 
prehending that  it  was  imperative 
on  him  to  strain  every  nerve  and 
muscle  to  the  utmost,  if  he  would 
save  his  meagre  patrimony  from 
the  all-devouring  Jews,  he  had 
heroically  made  the  sacrifice  of  his 
youth,  and  without  intermediate 
stage  had  leapt  from  the  heedless 
joys  of  childhood  to  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  maturity. 

Pleasure  was  almost  an  unknown 
word  to  him  in  those  early  years 
of  hardship  and  privation,  for  he 
could  neither  afford  to  associate 
with  his  better  situated  neighbours, 
nor  could  he  have  enjoyed  their 
pastimes,  weighted  down  as  he 
was  by  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position ;  so  while  other  men  of 
his  age  were  filling  the  ball-room 
or  killing  time  over  cards  and 
dice,  Eelicyan  was  trudging  about 
woods  and  fields  early  and  late, 
superintending,  working,  devising, 
and  executing,  literally  fulfilling 
the  dictum  which  condemns  man 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  But  these  years  of 
patient  'toil  had  borne  their  fruit, 
and  by  the  time  Eelicyan  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
had  already  paid  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  debt  attached  to  the 
estate,  and  had  put  his  little 
brother  Roman  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining a  first-rate  education. 

A  farmer  usually  marries  young, 
a  wife  being  almost  as  necessary 
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a  condition  to  his  calling  as  a 
ploughshare,  but  Felicyan  Staro- 
wolski  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
follow  general  custom  in  this  re- 
spect. Until  his  brother  should 
be  securely  provided  for,  he  had 
not  the  right  to  think  of  himself — 
so  at  least  it  seemed  to  him — 
wherefore  he  meanwhile  bravely 
contented  himself  with  the  plough- 
share without  the  wife. 

Roman,  son  of  the  defunct  Staro- 
wolski  by  a  second  wife,  was  very 
unlike  his  brother.  Eager,  nerv- 
ous, and  ambitious,  he  was  gifted 
with  far  greater  intellectual  quali- 
ties. For  some  years  he  had  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  the  Warsaw 
Gymnasium  with  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, for  the  lot  of  a  Polish  boy 
at  a  Russian  school  is  always  a 
hard  one.  Ambition  has  there 
no  space  to  develop,  and  even 
talents  are  often  a  positive  dis- 
advantage to  their  owner.  Roman 
was  not  long  in  finding  this  out, 
and  in  conceiving  a  deep  aversion 
for  his  tyrants — an  aversion  which 
gradually  turned  to  hatred,  till 
Felicyan,  subdued  by  the  boy's 
entreaties,  took  steps  to  have  him 
emancipated  from  Russian  legis- 
lation, and  sent  to  complete  his 
education  in  Germany.  Not  with- 
out great  reluctance  had  Felicyan 
decided  upon  this  course,  which 
entailed  almost  complete  separa- 
tion and  estrangement  from  his 
only  near  relation,  his  little  Roman, 
whom  he  loved  more  as  a  son 
than  a  brother  ;  and  only  a  sense 
of  duty,  born  of  the  conviction 
that  the  boy's  talents  would  never 
reach  legitimate  development  in 
Russia,  had  induced  him  to  make 
the  sacrifice. 

Nor  had  he  as  yet  repented  his 
decision,  for  Roman  had  fully 
justified  the  proud  hopes  placed  in 
him  •  and  having  completed  his 
military  studies  with  all  possible 
honours,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
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received  his  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion. 

Felicyan  now  at  last  felt  free 
to  think  of  himself,  and  to  form 
those  domestic  ties  which  for  long 
had  been  his  secret  desire. 

He  was  not  slow  in  forming 
them,  not  being  of  those  men  who 
run  after  impossible  ideals,  and  ex- 
pect to  find,  combined  for  their 
exclusive  benefit,  the  beauty  of  a 
houri  with  the  virtue  of  an  angel. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  simple 
country-bred  girl,  of  pleasant  ap- 
pearance and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, sufficiently  intelligent  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  of 
robust  enough  health  to  take  her 
share  of  farm  and  household 
duties. 

These  qualities  he  found  united 
in  Helena  Nicorowicz,  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of 
Armenian  extraction;  and  to  her 
he  rapidly  and  irrevocably  trans- 
ferred his  strong  manly  heart,  just 
as  he  would  probably  have  trans- 
ferred it  to  any  other  seasonable 
and  reasonable  woman  he  had  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  that  time.  Her 
modest  portion — a  few  thousand 
roubles — enabled  Felicyan  to  can- 
cel the  last  remaining  mortgages  on 
Stara-Wola,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
his  obligations  towards  his  younger 
brother.  The  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  1879 — just  eight  years 
ago,  when  Roman,  resplendent  in 
the  newly  acquired  glory  of  a 
German  lieutenancy,  had  assisted 
at  the  ceremony. 

It  had  been  a  short  and  hurried 
visit  of  scarce  a  week,  yet  long 
enough  to  give  Felicyan,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  newly  found  hap- 
piness, a  strange  thrill  of  pain,  as 
he  began  to  realise  that  he  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  his  gifted  bril- 
liant younger  brother,  and  that 
henceforth  their  paths  in  life  must 
necessarily  lie  far  apart.  They  had 
now  lain  apart  for  eight  whole 
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years;  for  Roman,  absorbed  by  the 
intricacies  and  ambitions  of  his 
career,  had  not  as  yet  found  time 
to  revisit  his  native  country.  Cor- 
respondence was  of  course  kept  up 
between  the  brothers ;  but  this,  in 
the  absence  of  all  mutual  inter- 
ests, was  necessarily  of  a  meagre 
character,  for  what  comprehension 
could  a  simple  land-tiller  be  ex- 
pected to  have  of  the  noble  science 
of  war  1  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
a  promising  young  German  staff 
officer  should  interest  himself  in 
anything  as  lowly  as  the  state  of 
the  crops  in  Russian  Poland,  and 
the  chances  of  hail  or  drought  1 

Pan  Nicorowicz,  Felicyan's 
father-in-law,  had  with  his  young- 
est daughter,  Lubormira,  been  an 
inmate  of  Stara-Wola  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  according  to  the 
patriarchal  custom  of  the  land, 
which  secures  a  home  and  a  wel- 
come to  any  one  bound  by  ties  of 
blood  in  the  house  of  his  relation. 
A  renowned  slayer  of  bears  and 
wolves  in  his  youth,  failing  health 
had  at  last  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish such  fierce  pastimes  in  favour 
of  hares  and  woodcock,  to  which 
he  devoted  much  attention  during 
a  score  of  years ;  and  even  when 
finally  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of 
palsy,  which  in  a  moment  trans- 
formed him  into  a  senseless  and 
harmless  individual,  henceforth  in- 
capable of  producing  fear  even  in 
the  heart  of  a  rabbit,  the  ruling 
passion,  still  strong  in  death,  reas- 
serted itself,  and  as  of  yore,  the 
conscious  destruction  of  animal  life 
continued  to  be  the  only  occupa- 
tion capable  of  waking  a  pleasur- 
able emotion  within  his  petrified 
heart.  Flies  were  the  only  avail- 
able victims  in  the  restrained 
sphere  of  an  indoor  life;  but  luckily 


for  Pan  Nicorowicz  flies  are  very 
numerous  in  Polish  country-houses, 
where  the  farm -buildings,  mostly 
adjoining  the  dwelling-house,  pro- 
duce a  perfect  Egyptian  plague 
of  these  insects  during  the  hot 
months.  In  their  pursuit  and  an- 
nihilation, therefore,  this  old  man 
found  employment  sufficient  for  his 
remaining  span  of  life.  His  small 
stock  of  vital  and  mental  energies 
gradually  concentrated  themselves 
on  this  convenient  game,  which  he 
tracked  and  pursued  with  a  per- 
sistency calculated  to  make  all  the 
spiders  of  Stara-Wola  declare  them- 
selves bankrupt.  The  winter  he 
usually  passed  in  apathy m  akin  to 
that  of  the  household  insects  ;  but 
with  the  renewal  of  spring  his 
sporting  season  would  begin,  and 
no  first  swallow  was  ever  welcomed 
with  such  genuine  rapture  as  the 
first  fly  occasioned  to  this  super- 
annuated hunter. 

In  order  more  easily  to  bag  his 
victims,  Pan  Nicorowicz  had  con- 
structed for  himself  a  murder- 
ous little  instrument  twisted  to- 
gether of  leather  strips,  without 
which  he  never  was  to  be  seen  so 
long  as  the  sporting  season  lasted, 
and  there  were  few  moments  in 
the  summer  day  when  the  sharp 
cracking  sound  which  marked  the 
death  of  an  insect  might  not  be 
heard  at  Stara-Wola.  The  old 
man  would  whimper  like  a  child 
if  his  weapon  were  casually  mis- 
laid, and  to  miss  a  fly  occasioned 
him  the  same  acute  disappoint- 
ment as  an  unlucky  shot  will  do 
to  a  crack  sportsman;  while  to 
kill  doubles — that  is,  two  flies  at 
one  blow — was  to  him  the  very 
acme  of  triumph  and  delight. 

Such  was  the  domestic  position 
at  Stara-Wola,  at  the  time  my 
story  opens  in  April  1887. 
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CHAPTER    III.  —  SHADOWS. 


"  A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 
Lie  close  about  his  feet." 

— MONCKTON  MlLNES. 


The  evening  was  so  warm  and 
genial,  that  Felicyan  was  tempted 

Jto  smoke  a  pipe  on  the  verandah 
after  supper,  as  he  was  fond  of 
doing  when  the  weather  permitted. 

The  landscape  stretched  out  at 
his  feet  was  very  familiar,  but 
also  very  dear  to  him — all  the 
more  dear  because  of  its  familiar- 
ity. All  his  memories  and  asso- 
ciations inextricably  twined  round 
the  Vistula  river,  which  flowed 
past  his  house.  He  had  grown  up 
within  sight  of  it :  here  he  lived 
and  would  live  out  his  life,  and 
here  he  hoped  to  die.  He  had 
gazed  on  the  river  so  often  as  to 
be  familiar  with  its  every  aspect, 
with  its  every  light  and  shade,  its 
tides  and  currents,  its  depths  and 
shallows  ;  just  as  we  learn  to  know 
by  heart  every  passing  expression 
of  joy,  grief,  hope,  or  disappoint- 
ment on  the  face  of  a  beloved 
companion.  Blue  by  times,  or 
grey,  sometimes  golden,  sometimes 
black,  but  always  majestically 
powerful  in  its  steadfast  course, 
relentless  and  unswerving  as  the 
march  of  time  or  fate,  the  Vistula 
flowed  on,  a  gigantic  mirror,  ever 
reproducing  the  smiles  and  frowns 
of  Nature. 

The  space  between  house  and 
river  was  occupied  by  a  broad 
pasture-field,  which,  only  separated 
from  the  house  by  an  indifferently 
kept  carriage-drive,  sloped  gently 
downwards,  with  a  perceptible 
deepening  of  colour,  till  near  the 
water's  edge  it  resolved  itself  into 
an  emerald  marsh,  where  in  sum- 
mer waved  tall  bulrushes,  and 
golden-tinted  iris  flowers. 

No  iris  were  in  blossom  at  this 
early  season;  but  last  year's  bul- 


rushes, brown  and  brittle,  some 
erect,  some  shattered  by  winter 
storms,  were  beginning  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  a  younger,  greener 
generation.  Likewise  the  pollard 
willows,  which  framed  in  the 
meadow  in  a  sort  of  fantastic 
hedge,  were  covertly  budding  for 
themselves,  a  veil  of  tenderest 
softest  verdure,  too  ethereal  as  yet 
to  be  designated  as  foliage.  Twi- 
light was  now  changing  the  green 
veil  into  grey,  and  from  the  river's 
surface  floating  white  mists  were 
rising  to  draw  a  hazy  curtain 
across  the  scene.  The  outline  of 
a  gigantic  raft,  laden  with  wood 
for  the  North  Sea,  flits  slowly 
past,  dim  and  spectral  in  the 
waning  light,  and  the  pinewood 
forest  on  the  opposite  shore  is 
beginning  to  lose  its  distinctness 
of  outline.  The  voice  of  a  soli- 
tary bull -frog,  down  yonder  in 
the  marsh,  alone  breaks  in  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  balmy  spring 
evening. 

Hala  came  out  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  See  how  finely  the  grass  is 
sprouting,"  said  Felicyan,  passing 
his  arm  round  Hala's  waist  and 
drawing  her  towards  him.  "  We 
shall  have  hay  before  June." 

"The  paling  must  be  mended," 
said  Hala,  "  or  else  the  cows  from 
the  upper  field  will  get  in  as  they 
did  last  year." 

"  And  the  bathing-hut  will  re- 
quire to  be  re-thatched." 

"Yes;  the  summer  is  going  to 
be  hot." 

Both  were  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

"Hala,"  said  Felicyan  suddenly, 
"  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  try,"  she  returned, 
smilingly.  "What  is  it1?" 

"  A  surprise  for  the  children. 
I  have  bought  a  donkey." 

"  A  donkey  !  with  a  cart  ?  " 

"  The  cart  is  not  quite  ready 
yet,  the  paint  will  only  be  dry  in 
a  couple  of  days." 

"  A  donkey  with  a  cart ! "  re- 
peated Hala  in  soft  ecstasy.  "  How 
happy  the  children  will  be  !  How 
good  of  you  !  Just  what  I  had 
been  wishing  for,  only  I  was  afraid 
it  would  cost  too  much." 

"That  last  batch  of  pigs  sold 
well,  and  will  almost  pay  for  it, 
and  there  are  no  particular  ex- 
penses impending.  My  fustian 
coat  is  still  quite  good,  and  I  dare- 
say you  will  not  require  a  new 
summer  hat." 

"  Of  course  not.  Why,  my  hat 
is  as  good  as  new,  not  yet  two 
years  old,  and  your  coat  is  quite 
lovely,  Felciu.  I  always  like  you 
better  so  than  in  your  Sunday 
clothes ;  that  blue  fustian  seems 
so  much  more  natural  and  home- 
like." 

Felicyan  replied  by  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  waist  that  his  arm 
encircled. 

"  May  I  tell  Luba  about  the 
donkey-cart  1 "  resumed  Hala,  after 
another  pause,  filled  up  by  the 
voice  of  the  bull-frog,  and  by  her 
own  blissful  visions  of  endless 
donkey  -  drives  to  the  forest  in 
quest  of  flowers  or  toadstools. 

"If  you  think  she  can  hold  her 
tongue.  I  had  not  meant  to  tell 
even  you ;  but  I  am  not  a  good 
hand  at  keeping  secrets." 

"  Let  us  come  in,"  said  Hala, 
presently  ;  "  the  mists  are  rising, 
and  the  air  is  chill." 

The  mists  were,  in  truth,  rising 
ever  higher,  taking,  as  they  did  so, 
all  sorts  of  vague  fantastic  shapes. 
Now  it  seemed  as  though  a  mon- 
strous white  dragon  were  sailing 
throug  h  the  air  :  then  again  it  was 


a  lanky  spectre  which  appeared 
to  hold  up  a  warning  hand  to- 
wards the  couple  standing  on  the 
verandah. 

Together  they  turned  to  re-enter 
the  house — Felicyan  his  arm  still 
round  Hala's  waist,  when  at  the 
threshold  they  paused  again  and 
listened.  The  bull-frog's  croaking 
voice  had  ceased,  but  there  was 
now  another  sound — the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels.  A  carriage 
— no  more  than  a  black  shadow  in 
the  dusk — was  coming  up  the  road 
that  lay  to  the  left  of  the  house. 
It  entered  the  little  strip  of  avenue, 
and  in  the  next  minute  had  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  verandah.  A 
figure  jumped  down  with  light 
springy  motion.  Who  could  it 
be  ?  husband  and  wife  questioned 
each  other  wonderingly. 

"  Felicyan  ! "  now  called  out  the 
stranger. 

"  Roman  !  You  here  ?  Impos- 
sible !  "  cried  the  elder  Starowolski, 
recognising  his  brother's  voice,  yet 
scarcely  believing  his  ears. 

The  dogs  rushed  out  barking, 
and  Luba,  bearing  a  light,  appeared 
on  the  scene  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Surrounded  and  greeted,  the 
new-comer  was  welcomed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surprise  his  appear- 
ance had  caused.  The  dogs,  on 
being  made  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  required  to  tear  the 
stranger  to  pieces,  speedily  lost  all 
interest  in  him,  and  crestfallenly 
retired;  while  Hala  and  Luba 
bustled  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  food  and  accommodation. 

"  What  good  wind  has  blown 
you  hither  1 "  asked  Felicyan,  when 
the  brothers  were  sitting  together 
over  their  cigars  about  an  hour 
later. 

Roman  gave  a  quick  furtive 
glance  around  the  room. 

"  I  have  come  because "    He 

broke  off,  for  at  that  moment  Hala 
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came  into  the  room  with  a  bottle 
of  raspberry  syrup  in  her  hand. 
"  Because  1  "   questioned   Felic- 
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"  Oh,  because  I  wanted  to  spend 
Easter  once  more  at  home,"  com- 
pleted Roman  with  a  laugh,  in 


yan,  not  comprehending  the  cause     which    Felicyan    failed   to    detect 


of  the  interruption. 


anything  unnatural. 


CHAPTER   IV. — A   QUEEN. 


But  who  is  this  ?    What  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship." 

—MILTON. 


From  the  detached  belfry- 
tower  of  a  larch-wood  church,  the 
bell  was  pealing  forth  to  summon 
the  country-folk  of  Stara-Wola  to 
their  Easter  devotions. 

The  building  itself,  adorned  with 
wide-spreading  eaves  and  numerous 
crazy-looking  little  turrets,  was  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  land,  at  which 
the  more  enlightened  peasants 
were  apt  to  look  superciliously, 
envying  such  luckier  parishes  as 
possessed  a  church  of  real  stone ; 
yet  dyed  and  bleached  by  the 
storms  and  sunshine  of  a  couple 
of  centuries,  curiously  inlaid  and 
fretted  by  many  varieties  of  moss 
and  lichen,  this  humble  wooden 
edifice  has  been  transformed  into 
a  thing  of  marvellous  grace  and 
beauty. 

A  very  palette  of  colours  this 
little  church,  which,  changing  hue 
like  a  chameleon,  would  like  enough 
drive  to  distraction  any  unfortu- 
nate artist  who,  smitten  by  its 
quaint  beauty,  seeks  to  take  its 
portrait.  An  emerald  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  dew  is  still 
clinging  to  the  noisy  shingles,  it 
fades  to  a  topaz-brown  when  the 
sun  has  mounted  the  skies,  and 
losing  colour  as  the  day  goes  on, 
recovers  at  evening  a  brief  span 


of  magnificence,  according  as  the 
capricious  sunset  chooses  to  thatch 
it  with  gold  or  with  rubies.  Four 
spreading  fir-trees,  old  and  vener- 
able as  the  edifice  itself,  stand  at 
its  four  corners,  and  the  whole  is 
railed  in  by  a  wooden  planking 
of  the  same  larch-wood  of  which 
church  and  belfry  are  built.  This 
oblong  enclosure,  carpeted  with 
short  velvety  sward,  which  by 
reason  of  the  dense  shade  cast  by 
church  and  trees,  might  rather  be 
designated  as  grassy  moss  than  as 
mossy  grass,  serves  as  vestibule  to 
the  place  of  worship,  wholly  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  size 
of  its  congregation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  summer  temple,  which  on 
fine  Sundays  is  thickly  thronged 
by  the  men,  women,  children,  and 
dogs  who  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  inner  sanctuary, 
and  who  from  this  subordinate 
position  imbibe  as  much  grace  as 
the  open  church -door  allows  to 
transpire. 

To-day  this  space  is  more  than 
usually  crowded,  for  people  have 
thronged  together  from  far  and 
near  in  order  to  crave  the  Paschal 
blessing  on  the  viands  they  have 
brought  with  them.1  Dogs  are 
also  more  numerous  to-day  than 


1  In  Poland  the  peasants  bring  their  Swiencone  viands  to  church  to  be  blest 
collectively  by  the  priest,  who  the  previous  day  has  visited  the  wealthier  houses 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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usual,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  whole  canine  tribe  for 
miles  around,  infected  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  piety,  had  drawn 
together  to  perform  their  Easter 
devotions.  Doubtless  they  have 
their  own  good  reasons  for  this 
religious  fervour.  The  church  it- 
self is  likewise  closely  packed  with 
kneeling  peasants :  each  one  in 
hand  a  basket  or  a  mysteriously 
tied  up  bundle  tightly  grasped. 

The  Starowolski  family — includ- 
ing Roman  —  had  come  early  to 
church,  a  drive  of  scarce  ten  min- 
utes from  the  house.  Hala  and 
Luba  had  donned  their  smartest 
dresses  in  honour  of  the  high  festi- 
val; the  latter  perhaps  also  partly 
because  of  the  distinguished-looking 
interesting  young  man,  who  had 
thus  unexpectedly  joined  the  family 
circle.  Luba's  gown  to-day  was 
of  a  rather  showy  lilac-checked 
pattern,  a  good  deal  encumbered 
by  cheap  trimming,  and  with  the 
brand  "  country  tailor  "  written 
all  over  its  surface  in  characters 
unmistakable  to  the  adepts  of 
fashion ;  and  Roman,  belonging 
to  this  class,  had  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders  on  seeing  the  lilac 
gown,  thinking  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  this  girl,  who  might 
almost  be  called  pretty,  should 
have  made  such  a  figure  of  her- 
self. 

There  were  no  seats  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  such  luxury  being 
superfluous  to  the  peasants,  whose 
only  object  it  is  to  pack  as  close  as 
possible ;  but  within  the  chancel, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high 
altar,  were  two  blackened  worm- 
eaten  benches,  reserved  for  the 
families  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
try who  may  find  it  convenient 
to  attend  this  humble  place  of 
worship.  In  one  of  these  benches 
the  Starowolski  family  took  place, 
as  was  their  wont — the  other  one, 
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rarely     occupied,     was     likewise 
empty  to-day. 

Service  had  not  yet  begun; 
every  one  was  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  priest,  all  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sacristy  door  from 
whence  he  must  approach.  After 
half  an  hour  of  expectant  waiting, 
a  shaky-kneed  sacristan  comes  out, 
and  feebly  begins  to  light  the 
candles.  This,  however,  looks 
like  business  at  last,  and  straight- 
way there  is  a  stir  in  the  crowd : 
baskets  are  opened,  and  bundles 
knotted  up  in  bright  -  coloured 
cotton  handkerchiefs  are  untied ; 
the  dogs  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
begin  to  sniff  the  air  hopefully,  as 
the  provisions  are  getting  ranged 
for  the  blessing.  Every  peasant 
endeavours  to  place  his  goods  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  so  as 
to  secure  the  largest  slice  of  bless- 
ing, and  each  one  casts  covert 
glances  of  envy  or  disparagement 
at  his  neighbour's  provisions. 

An  overpowering  smell  of  ham 
rises  in  the  air :  there  are  hams, 
sausages,  babas,  loaves,  butter, 
and,  above  all,  eggs — eggs  every- 
where. A  curly-haired  urchin  is 
clasping  a  gigantic  baba  with  a 
ludicrous  air  of  solemn  determina- 
tion ;  alongside,  a  sour-faced  old 
crone  is  defending  her  sausages 
against  a  lean  black  hound  with 
acrimonious  vigilance.  A  young 
girl,  with  lint- white  locks,  and  eyes 
as  blue  as  chicory  flowers,  is  lov- 
ingly arranging  her  goods  upon  an 
orange  pocket-handkerchief  spread 
out  upon  the  ground.  One  happy 
woman,  proud  possessor  of  a  real 
white  sugar  lamb,  adorned  with  a 
red  paper  flag,  which  she  has 
placed  in  the  midst  of  her  eggs 
and  sausages,  is  the  object  of 
many  envious  glances.  Whence 
has  she  procured  this  artistic 
masterpiece,  which  puts  to  shame 
all  their  home-made  dainties? 
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Suddenly  there  is  a  stir,  but  it 
is  at  the  lower,  not  the  upper,  end 
of  the  church,  and  simultaneously 
all  faces  are  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion :  the  black  hound,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  makes  a  snatch  at 
the  sausage  he  has  been  eyeing, 
and  carries  it  off  triumphant,  pur- 
sued by  vigorous  but  impotent 
curses  on  the  part  of  the  old 
crone.  The  other  peasants  are 
far  too  much  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing the  door  to  heed  the  incident. 
Perhaps  the  priest  has  been  at- 
tending first  to  his  parishioners 
outside,  and  is  only  now  coming 
in  here?  although  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  established  order 
of  things.  Ever  since  the  oldest 
villager  could  remember,  and  he 
was  ninety-four,  the  priest  had  on 
Easter  Sunday  gone  down  the 
church  from  altar  to  door,  distrib- 
uting right  and  left  the  blessing 
as  he  went ;  and  then,  only  after 
every  ham,  sausage,  and  egg 
within  the  church  had  been  utter- 
ly and  irrevocably  blest,  did  he 
proceed  to  minister  to  those  out- 
side. 

No,  it  is  not  the  priest,  that 
tall  commanding  form  just  darken- 
ing the  doorway,  for  the  priest  is 
small  and  bent  double  with  age; 
it  is  a  woman — a  lady — whose 
features  are  unknown  to  any  of 
the  congregation. 

Robed  in  a  regal  mantle  of 
sombre  velvet,  which  trails  be- 
hind in  heavy  folds,  and  with  a 
golden  crown  on  her  head,  she 
walked  in  with  a  sort  of  languid 
assurance,  not  seeming  to  notice 
the  crouching  peasants  at  her  feet 
any  more  than  had  they  been  so 
many  crawling  insects  to  be  trod- 
den down. 

Instinctively  they  fell  back, 
making  way  for  her  to  pass,  as 
though  acknowledging  the  incon- 
testable right  of  a  sovereign  to 
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walk  where  and  how  she  willed — 
over  their  bowed  necks  if  it  so 
pleased  her.  The  young  girl  with 
the  lint  -  coloured  hair,  clumsier 
than  her  neighbour,  had  delayed 
in  removing  the  orange  kerchief 
containing  her  provisions.  It  lay 
right  across  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
proaching stranger,  who,  disregard- 
ing the  puny  obstacle,  passed  over 
it  unheeding. 

There  is  a  crunching  sound 
underfoot,  and  then,  as  the  velvet 
folds  swept  onward,  a  vision  dis- 
closed of  bruised  and  scattered 
viands :  a  cake  shapeless  and 
crushed,  bright  eggs,  cracked  and 
broken,  rolling  away  in  every 
direction. 

The  lint-haired  young  girl  looks 
ready  to  cry  as  wofully  she  begins 
to  collect  the  wrecks  of  her  provi- 
sions, vainly  trying  to  make  the 
flattened  cake  stand  up.  She  had 
baked  that  cake  so  tenderly,  so  care- 
fully, only  yesterday;  had  watched 
its  progress  with  such  a  palpitating 
heart !  How  she  had  held  her 
breath  when  she  had  opened  the 
oven  -  door  to  see  if  it  had  risen 
properly  !  and  what  a  moment  of 
triumph  it  had  been,  when  by  the 
family  verdict  the  cake  was  pro- 
nounced ready  and  successful — 
and  now  it  would  never  stand  up 
again ! 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  had 
reached  the  altar,  and  had  taken 
place  in  the  empty  bench  opposite 
the  Starowolski  family.  They  too, 
like  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
had  turned  their  heads  on  her  en- 
trance, and  had  at  first  only  dis- 
cerned a  tall  regal-looking  figure, 
robed  and"  crowned  as  befits  a 
queen.  Now,  as  she  sat  down  op- 
posite to  them,  and  —  apparently 
overcome  by  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere— leisurely  removed  an  upper 
dolman  of  dark-green  cloth,  which 
action  she  performed  as  naturally 
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and  unconcernedly  as  though  she 
had  been  at  home  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, they  could  see  her  face 
quite  distinctly,  for  she  wore  no 
veil. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young 
woman  whose  age  might  be  any- 
thing between  twenty  -  four  and 
thirty;  not  so  much  a  beautiful 
face  as  a  remarkable  one,  impos- 
sible to  be  passed  by  without  a 
second  glance — a  face  which  once 
seen  would  always  be  recognised 
and  remembered.  Remarkable,  if 
only  for  the  aquiline  sweep  of  a 
nose  decidedly  too  prominent  for 
perfect  symmetry,  and  for  the 
large  protruding  light  -  grey  eyes. 
The  most  baffling  of  all  eyes,  of 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  make  out 
whether  they  see  a  great  deal  or 
nothing  at  all;  the  most  incalcu- 
lable sort  of  eyes  as  to  their  effect 
upon  the  other  sex,  for  some  men 
are  as  much  attracted  as  others 
are  repelled  by  them.  Of  the 
mouth,  too,  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  in  its  full  settled 
curves  it  expressed  much  languor 
or  much  determination.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  nearest  the  mark  to  say 
that  she  looked  like  a  woman  who  is 
conscious  of  possessing  much  power, 
but  who  is  too  indolent  to  make 
much  use  of  it.  One  point  only 
about  her — her  complexion — could 
not  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  epicu- 
rean connoisseur  of  female  loveli- 
ness. It  was  a  perfectly  flawless 
even  texture,  of  that  peculiar  trans- 
parent pinkness  which  is  so  hard 
to  describe  on  paper  without  being 
driven  to  weak-minded  comparisons 
of  sunsets  on  glaciers,  rosy  sea- 
shells,  and  best  double-faced  satin. 
In  the  well  -  denned  ear  and  the 
open  dilated  nostrils,  this  pinkiness 
intensified  makes  one  think  of  a 
thoroughbred  race-horse,  to  which 
indeed  her  whole  appearance  bears 
a  certain  undefined  and  indescrib- 


able resemblance.  What  is  seen 
of  her  hair  seems  to  be  of  a  dull 
sort  of  fairness,  with  no  suspicion 
of  ruddiness  about  it ;  the  crown, 
on  closer  inspection,  turns  out  to 
be  merely  a  bonnet  of  one  of  those 
novel  fantastic  shapes,  pushed  ra- 
ther far  back  upon  her  head,  and 
with  wide  turned-up  flaps  decorat- 
ed with  minute  gold  embroidery, 
which  sparkles  as  the  light  of  the 
large  Paschal  candle  falls  on  it. 
The  dark-green  dress,  combined  of 
cloth  and  velvet  cunningly  inter- 
mingled, and  devoid  of  all  trim- 
ming save  some  clasps  of  antique 
gold  workmanship,  which  hold  it 
together  over  the  breast,  is  well 
calculated  to  display  the  full  swell- 
ing bust  and  the  adorable  sweep 
of  shoulders  of  a  faultless  figure, 
and  if  the  country  tailor  was  em- 
blazoned all  over  poor  Luba's  cheap 
lilac  gown,  the  magic  name  of 
Worth  peeps  out  from  every  fold 
of  the  marvellous  robe. 

Every  detail  of  the  stranger's 
dress  and  appearance  was  carefully 
scanned  by  the  party  opposite, 
who  indeed  could  not  well  avoid 
so  doing,  seeing  that  they  were 
only  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  space  of  twenty  feet,  and  that 
none  of  them  could  raise  their 
eyes  without  beholding  that  sur- 
prising vision,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  yet  lighted  up  the  dingy 
wooden  building. 

Hala  and  Luba,  using  their 
large  prayer  -  books  as  screens, 
peeped  out  from  behind  them  in 
round-eyed  wonder,  trying  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  that  bodice, 
that  fitted  like  a  snake's  skin,  and 
like  a  snake's  skin  seemed  to  lie  as 
lightly  and  easily  on  its  wearer. 
Zosia  and  little  Kostus  stared 
openly  and  undisguisedly,  making 
no  pretence  at  all  of  saying  their 
prayers;  and  Felicyan,  after  a 
short  scrutiny,  averted  his  eyes, 
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renouncing  all  attempt  to  fathom 
this  very  bewildering  specimen  of 
an  already  sufficiently  bewildering 
sex.  Roman  alone  neither  avert- 
ed his  eyes  nor  stared  boldly,  but 
he  stole  occasional  quick  restless 
glances  at  the  stranger,  impelled, 
as  it  were,  against  his  will,  by  the 
indolent  power  of  those  large  grey 
eyes,  which  each  time  he  found 
fixed  upon  him — not  with  any  ex- 
pression of  interest,  however,  but 
simply  as  though  his  face  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  at  the  most 
convenient  angle  for  her  gaze  to 
rest  upon. 

The  service  proceeded  to  take 
its  usual  course,  and  every  one 
was  glad  when  it  approached  con- 
clusion, for  the  combination  of 
incense  and  ham  on  a  warm  spring 
day  hardly  made  up  a  refreshing 
atmosphere.  The  children  began 
to  get  restless  towards  the  end  of 
Mass,  and  little  Kostus  had  already 
several  times  pulled  his  mother's 
dress  in  mute  supplication  of  de- 
liverance. The  Starowolski  family 
rose  first  to  go,  leaving  the  stranger 
sitting  alone  on  the  opposite  bench. 
She  was  engaged  in  slowly  drawing 
on  her  dolman  again,  languidly 
fastening  the  clasps  that  held  it 
together  over  the  chest. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  each  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  when,  having  frayed 
a  passage  through  the  crowd  of 
kneeling  sheepskin  figures  at  the 
church-door,  the  road  outside  was 
gained.  The  road,  a  little  broader 
at  this  place,  was  thronged  with 
the  numerous  peasant -carts  that 
had  brought  families  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  in  this  district,  where 
Catholic  churches  are  but  scantily 
strewn  about,  the  Polish  peasant 
thinks  nothing  of  driving  two  or 
three  hours,  or  even  more,  in  order 
to  attend  service.  These  carts,  of 
the  most  primitive  order  of  con- 


struction, are  made  of  wattled 
willows  on  a  very  slight  wooden 
framework  —  a  long  basket  on 
wheels,  into  which,  combined  with 
a  little  straw,  as  if  to  prevent  the 
heads  breaking  against  each  other, 
several  generations  of  a  family  are 
packed,  to  jog  many  miles  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  in  quest  of  religious 
consolation. 

Loudly  vociferating  peasants  are 
going  about  between  the  carts, 
many  busied  in  repairing  some 
damage  accrued  to  their  vehicle 
on  the  drive  hither :  knotting  to- 
gether portions  of  the  rotten  rope- 
work  harness,  or  trying  to  stop  up 
unsightly  fissures  in  the  wattled 
sides ;  while  the  lean,  undersized 
horses,  ill-kept  and  soiled,  are 
patiently  waiting  with  bowed  heads 
and  lack-lustre  eyes,  until  they 
shall  be  bidden  to  resume  the 
labours  of  life.  Their  foals — for 
at  this  spring  season  almost  each 
cart  has  a  foal  appertaining  to  it 
— rough-coated  joyous  creatures, 
with  mischievous  black  eyes  and 
short  oscillating  tails,  are  prancing 
about  the  deep  mud  between  the 
carts,  trotting,  squealing,  biting 
each  other,  and  kicking  up  their 
heels,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
that  in  their  opinion  life  is  a  very 
good  joke  indeed. 

Among  the  many  vehicles  that 
encumber  the  road,  two  only  can 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  car- 
riage. The  first  is  Felicyan's  own 
modest  equipage,  a  light  half-open 
barouche,  which,  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  had  bought  it  second- 
hand of  a  neighbour,  had  pre- 
sented a  tolerably  spruce  appear- 
ance. Now,  the  yellow  oak-stain 
of  the  woodwork  has  lost  the  last 
trace  of  varnish,  the  leather  hood 
has  turned  a  rusty  brown,  and  the 
lining  is  faded  and  soiled  ;  yet  the 
wheels  are  still  sound,  the  springs 
undamaged,  and  such  as  it  is — 
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barring   accidents — it  is  good 
half-a-dozen  years  to  come. 

So  at  least  thought  Felicyan  and 
his  wife,  who,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  conveyance,  had  failed 
to  take  notice  of  the  changes  time 
had  wrought  upon  it ;  and  Hala 
had  always  experienced  a  certain 
modest  pride  when,  driving  through 
the  village  seated  in  her  own  car- 
riage, she  had  graciously  returned 
the  peasants'  humble  salutations. 

To-day,  however,  its  light  is 
dimmed  by  a  greater  glory — just 
as  one  star  paleth  before  a  brighter 
one — for  scarce  ten  paces  off  stands 
another  carriage,  whose  elegant 
shape,  unimpeachable  enamel,  and 
chastely  plated  silver  harness  com- 
bine to  produce  a  tout  ensemble 
of  perfect  distinction.  Three  well- 
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bred  bays,   requiring  no  pedigi 
to  establish  their  patrician  clai. 
at  a  glance,  are  harnessed  abreast 
in  the  Russian  fashion,  and  held 
in    check   by   a   coachman   whose 
livery  is  such  as  befits  the  keeper 
of  such  noble  quadrupeds. 

Altogether  a  turnout  worthy  to 
grace  the  streets  of  any  capital; 
but  looking  rather  out  of  place 
drawn  up  in  the  mire  in  front  of 
a  little  wooden  country  church. 
It  has  come  a  long  distance,  that 
is  evident,  for  alike  the  dark  en- 
amel of  the  carriage,  as  the  shining 
bay  coats  of  the  horses,  are  thickly 
bespattered  by  mud;  the  rich  brown 
mud  which  at  this  season  lies  over 
the  country  roads  like  a  sauce, 
with  irreverent  touch  besmearing 
peasant  and  prince  alike. 
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THE  PEUSSIAN   MONARCHY  AND   THE  EEVOLUTION   OF   1848.1 


WHEN  it  Ibecame  known  that  Dr 
Heinrich  von  Sybel  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  history  of  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany,  all  persons 
interested  in  European  politics 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  no  living 
man  was  better  fitted  for  the  task. 
Sybel  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  the  disciples  of  Ranke,  and  pos- 
sesses the  critical  spirit  of  his 
illustrious  master.  He  differs, 
however,  in  one  particular  from 
almost  all  the  other  members  of 
the  historical  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  Most  of  these  have  em- 
ployed the  method  of  critical  in- 
vestigation they  learned  from 
Ranke  to  solve  complicated  prob- 
lems of  medieval  history.  Sybel 
has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  modern  times.  In  the 
tone  of  his  mind  he  has  much 
more  in  common  with  Hausser, 
Droysen,  Bernhardi,  and  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Heidelberg  school  who 
were  influenced  by  the  learned 
Schlosser,  than  any  other  of  the 
disciples  of  Ranke.  This  mental 
affinity  will  become  clear  to  any 
one  who  compares  Sybel's  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  with 
Hausser's  narrative  of  events  in 
Germany  from  Frederic  the  Great 
till  the  formation  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  in  1815.  These 
works  resemble  each  other  in 
general  character  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  The  effect  of  both  is  to 
vindicate  the  revival  of  German 
influence  in  Europe,  and  to  lead 
the  reader  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  could  only  be  acquired  under 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 


It  was  Sybel's  history  of  the 
Revolution  which  acquired  for 
him  European  fame.  In  it  he 
demolished  the  fable  that  the  war 
against  revolutionary  France  was 
wantonly  brought  about  by  the 
various  European  Governments. 
He  exposed  the  story  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Allied  armies  was  owing 
to  the  heroism  of  the  volunteers  of 
1792,  and  destroyed  many  other 
similar  legends  which  are  still 
credited  by  uninformed  persons. 
But  the  greatest  service  he  ren- 
dered was  to  show  for  the  first 
time  and  conclusively  that  it  was 
the  Polish  question  which  par- 
alysed the  action  of  the  Powers 
in  their  struggle  against  France. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  even  this  great  work 
displays  more  strikingly  some  of 
the  high  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  for  writing  history 
which  Professor  Sybel  possesses 
than  some  of  his  less  well-known 
publications.  The  essays  he  pub- 
lished some  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  which  contain  brilliant 
treatises  on  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  Catherine  II.,  and  Burke, 
place  their  author  in  the  very  first 
rank  among  the  political  thinkers 
of  our  time. 

The  task  on  which  Professor 
Sybel  is  now  engaged  will  in  all 
probability  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  It  will  be  a 
work  of  six  or  seven  volumes ;  but 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  portion 
recently  published,  no  one  inter- 
ested in  contemporary  politics  or 
historical  science  will  object  to  it 
on  account  of  its  length.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  first  volume,  in 
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which  the  events  of  the  year  1848 
are  reviewed,  that  politicians  will 
look  who  desire  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  mature 
judgment  of  Professor  Sybel  on 
affairs  of  State.  The  account  given 
of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Berlin  during  the  month 
of  March  of  that  year  is  based  on 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  or 
of  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
events  of  the  time,  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  The 
distinguished  historian,  however, 
no  doubt  in  his  desire  to  be  brief, 
hardly  brings  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  how  totally  opposed  the 
great  majority  of  the  Prussian 
people  were  to  the  revolutionary 
movement,  which  was  guided  from 
first  to  last  by  members  of  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

In  the  last  days  of   November 

1830,  an   insurrection  broke   out 
in    Poland,    and,    owing    to    the 
pusillanimity  or   incompetence  of 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  was 
for  a  time  a  success.     The  Rus- 
sian Government  in  Warsaw  was 
overthrown,    and    General     Chlo- 
picki,    an    old    soldier    who    had 
fought   under  Napoleon,   was  ap- 
pointed dictator.     In  the  spring  of 

1831,  a  large  Russian  army  entered 
the  country,  and   although  badly 
commanded,  ultimately  bore  down 
all   opposition.       Warsaw   fell   in 
September.  The  constitution  which 
the   Emperor    Alexander    I.    had 
given  the  country  after  the  Con- 
gress, of  Vienna,   and  which    the 
Poles  had  so  shamefully   abused, 
was  abolished,    and   in    February 
1832  Poland  was  declared  a  Rus- 
sian   province.      After    the    sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection,  a  large 
number  of  Poles  had  to  fly  from 
their   country.      They  established 
themselves  in  the  various  capitals 
and   chief   cities   of   Europe,   and 
organised  themselves  into  societies 
with    secret  signs  and  passwords, 


with  a  view  to  revolutionary  ac- 
tion. They  became  everywhere 
the  allies  of  all  who  were  inimi- 
cal to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Polish  exiles  placed  their  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  disciples  of 
Mazzini  in  Italy,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru 
Rollin  in  France.  In  Germany 
they  were  the  friends  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  such  men  as  Rotteck 
as  political  philosophers,  and  to 
Heine  and  Borne  as  models  of 
enlightened  patriotism.  They  sym- 
pathised with  Spanish  Republicans 
and  with  English  Chartists.  Under 
the  sinister  guidance  of  Bern  and 
Mieroslawski,  they  became  the 
prime  agents  of  international  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthrow  of  every 
Government  in  Europe.  They  were 
mixed  up  in  attempts  to  assassinate 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  to 
provoke  popular  risings  in  various 
places.  But  these  attempts  had 
always  been  failures.  At  last,  011 
the  24th  February  1848,  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Paris. 
Louis  Philippe,  weighed  down  by 
the  recollection  of  the  indirect  and 
crooked  methods  by  which  he  ob- 
tained his  crown,  lost  his  nerve 
completely,  and  with  ten  thousand 
splendid  troops  at  his  disposal, 
abandoned  the  Tuileries  to  a  half- 
armed  and  undisciplined  mob.  The 
monarchy  of  July  came  to  an  end. 
A  provisional  Government  was 
formed,  and  two  of  its  leading 
members  were  Louis  Blanc  and 
Ledru  Rollin.  The  former  pro- 
fessed socialistic  opinions,  the  lat- 
ter represented  the  traditions  of 
the  Jacobin  terror  of  1793.  Anar- 
chists in  every  country  imagined 
the  day  of  their  triumph  was 
dawning.  In  Germany  the  great- 
est uneasiness  prevailed.  Men 
were  still  alive  who  could  remem- 
ber the  bands  of  ruffians  that  in 
October  1794  were  led  to  Cologne 
and  Coblenz  by  Championnet  and 
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Marceau .  Respectable  people  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  that  if  the  re- 
sources of  France  fell  into  Jacobin 
hands,  similar  hordes  might  again 
make  their  appearance  on  the 
Khine.  Most  persons  forgot  that 
between  1794  and  1848  the  wars 
of  Napoleon  had  taken  place.  Yery 
few  then  understood  how  deeply 
the  Prussian  monarchy  had  been 
affected,  and  how  enormously  it 
had  been  strengthened,  by  the 
events  of  the  year  1813.  Men 
merely  looked  to  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  times,  and  these 
pointed  to  storm  and  tempest. 
Already,  in  the  month  of  February 
1848,  a  band  of  freebooters  seized 
on  the  principality  of  Neuchatel, 
and  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  happened 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  territory. 
This  little  country  owed  its  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern,  who  had  ruled  it 
with  a  short  interruption  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. During  a  great  portion  of 
that  time  it  had  enjoyed  absolute 
immunity  from  taxation,  and  while 
under  the  Prussian  Crown  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  best  Govern- 
ments and  purest  Administrations 
in  the  world.  These  advantages, 
however,  did  not  avail  the  Crown 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  revolution. 

At  the  same  time,  a  formidable 
movement  commenced  in  South 
Germany,  and  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  country.  It  was 
guided  chiefly  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes, — merchants, 
doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  and 
some  officials  in  the  public  service. 
All  these  persons  were  animated 
by  a  burning  desire  to  see  Ger- 
many strong  and  united.  They 
agreed  on  no  other  subject  under 
the  sun.  On  the  5th  of  March  a 
conference  was  held  by  them  at 


Heidelberg  to  formulate  a  policy. 
The  congress  was  attended  by  fifty- 
one  leading  men.  These  were 
mostly  South  Germans,  but  two 
stray  Prussians  might  have  been 
observed  amongst  them.  At  the 
meeting  Gustav  von  Struve,  a  Ba- 
varian who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
and  Friedrich  Karl  Hecker,  a 
lawyer  from  Baden,  openly  urged 
the  procbmation  of  a  German  re- 
public. Tii.  ir  chief  opponent  was 
Heinrich  von  Gagern,  a  distinguish- 
ed son  of  a  distinguished  father. 
He  and  his  friends  advocated  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire.  This 
group  of  men  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  republicans,  in  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  history  and  needs,  was  far 
more  accurate  and  profound.  Both 
parties,  however,  were  equally  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  clear  they 
could  not  possibly  act  together  for 
any  considerable  time.  Neverthe- 
less, to  maintain  some  show  of 
union,  it  was  agreed  they  should 
co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  call 
into  existence  a  central  parliament, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  should  send  their 
representatives. 

Heinrich  von  Gagern  saw  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  popular  as- 
sembly to  meet  in  times  of  trouble 
and  excitement,  without  having  at 
its  disposal  the  assistance  derived 
from  experience  in  practical  poli- 
tics and  administration.  He  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Governments  of  the  various  States 
to  come  to  an  agreement  amongst 
themselves  and  form  a  provisional 
executive,  which  should  lay  before 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  a 
carefully  thought-out  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Germany.  His 
efforts  were  fairly  successful,  when 
suddenly  an  insignificant  disturb- 
ance at  Vienna,  backed  by  a  dis- 
reputable court  intrigue,  over- 
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threw  the  government  of  Prince 
Metternich.  Very  soon  anarchy 
ran  riot  in  every  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  was  to  increase  the 
excitement  in  Germany,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  point  to  the  mo- 
ment as  favourable  for  anarchists 
to  make  a  determined  effort  against 
the  monarchy  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
and  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
most  firmly  established  throne  on 
the  Continent.  For  more  than  a 
dozen  years  the  Polish  exiles  had 
been  conspiring  with  special  malig- 
nity against  Prussia,  and  now, 
chiefly  under  their  guidance,  re- 
volutionists from  every  country  in 
Europe, — Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Hungarians,  South  Ger- 
mans,— flocked  to  Berlin.  The 
Poles  themselves  appeared,  of 
course,  in  considerable  numbers. 
Towards  the  middle  of  March  the 
multitude  of  these  strangers  be- 
came every  day  greater.  This 
invasion  of  foreigners  was  a 
matter  of  common  observation 
and  remark  among  all  classes  in 
the  city.  It  was  particularly 
noticed  by  members  of  the  British 
Legation. 

In  those  days  England  was  re- 
presented at  the  Court  of  Berlin 
by  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  This 
nobleman  had  in  his  youth,  as  Lord 
Burghersh,  been  accredited  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Allied  army 
during  the  latter  end  of  1813 
and  the  year  1814.  He  had  wit- 
nessed many  interesting  scenes  in 
the  campaign  in  France,  and  had 
written  a  Memoir  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  armies  under  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  and  Field-Marshal 
Blucher,  in  which  he  tried  to  do 
some  justice  to  the  all-important 
services  rendered  by  the  troops 
who  were  commanded  by  the 
old  Prussian  hero.  This  book 
was  thought  fairly  well  of  in  mili- 
tary circles,  and  remains  to  this 


day  an  authority  on  the  circum- 
stances which  decided  the  advance 
on  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Arcis 
sur  Aube.  Napoleon,  as  is  well 
known,  determined  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the 
allies,  with  a  view  of  threatening 
their  communications.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  to  St  Dizier, 
and  left  Paris  exposed,  with  no 
force  to  speak  of  between  it  and 
the  hostile  armies.  Napoleon  cal- 
culated the  allies  would  be  so 
terrified  by  his  move,  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  advance  on  the 
capital.  As  far  as  Schwarzenberg 
was  concerned,  he  had  judged  right- 
ly. On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  March  1814,  the  Austrians  were 
making  a  retrograde  movement, 
when  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  overtook  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Sommepuis,  and  announced 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  approach- 
ing, and  desired  a  conference. 
They  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards. A  council  of  war  was 
held  on  horseback,  in  a  field  near 
the  highroad.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  strongly  urged  an  imme- 
diate advance  on  Paris,  and  was 
supported  by  King  Frederic  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  by  Wolkonski, 
Debitsch,  and  Toll.  In  fact, 
Bernhardi  has  established  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  idea  originated 
in  the  mind  of  the  last-mentioned 
famous  soldier.  Schwarzenberg 
unwillingly  agreed.  Orders  were 
at  once  given  for  a  march  on 
Paris,  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
was  sealed.  The  circumstance 
that  Lord  Westmorland  had  been 
intimately  mixed  up  with  these 
stirring  events,  and  that  he  had 
shared  the  anxieties  and  dangers 
of  a  time  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  Northern  Germany, 
caused  him  to  form  many  intimate 
and  warm  friendships  with  em- 
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inent    Prussians.       Among    these 
friends  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  who   ever   served  the 
Prussian  Crown.     This  person  was 
exceptionally  intimate,   and   used 
to    dine  with   Lord  Westmorland 
regularly     every     Sunday.       The 
14th    of    March    1848    fell    upon 
a  Sunday.      Lord    Westmorland's 
friend    came    to    dine,    as   usual. 
There  was  no  one  present  uncon- 
nected with  the  legation,  and  the 
conversation,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly   confidential    character, 
turned    on    the   symptoms  of  dis- 
order    which     were     everywhere 
apparent,  and   on   the  dark  pros- 
pects  of   the  coming  week.  •  The 
Prussian  statesman  besought  Lord 
Westmorland   to   aid   him    in  his 
endeavours    to    induce    the    king 
to  give  positive  orders  that  effec- 
tive steps  should  be  taken  against 
the  forces   of  anarchy.     He  then 
recounted  how  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived information,  from  a  member 
of  the  inner  circle  of  a  revolution- 
ary society,   of  the  means  which 
were    to    be   adopted   during   the 
following  days  to  provoke  a  con- 
flict between  the  people   and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown.     The 
informer  was  a  man  to  whom  Lord 
Westmorland's  friend  had  done  a 
great  act  of  kindness  in  past  times, 
and   he  was   grateful  for  it.     He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  education 
of   youth.       His    talents    and  his 
calling    rendered    him    extremely 
useful  to  the    revolutionists,  and, 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing  him    in  their    toils,    he    rose 
to  a  high    position    among   them. 
When,    however,    the    hour    was 
about  to  strike  which  was  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  revolution- 
ary action,  he  regretted  his   con- 
nection with   anarchists,   and    de- 
termined  to   warn   his    old   bene- 
factor of  the  impending  danger  to 
society  and  the  State.     He  sought 


him   out,  and  gave  him   in  detail 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators. 

The  whole  matter  was  discussed 
at  the  British  Legation  on  that 
Sunday  evening.  Some  who  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation are  still  alive,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  few  days  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  information 
down  to  the  most  minute  particu- 
lar. Lord  Westmorland  did  all 
he  could  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
friend,  and  urged  on  persons  in 
authority,  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  his  diplomatic  position  per- 
mitted, the  necessity  of  paralysing 
the  designs  of  the  anarchists  by 
some  obvious  precautionary  meas- 
ures. But  the  Government  was 
totally  demoralised.  The  Memoirs 
of  General  von  Brandt,  and  the 
accounts  given  by  all  persons  who 
saw  King  Frederic  William  IY. 
during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  1848,  prove  that  he 
had  lost  the  power  of  making  up 
his  mind  and  of  acting  with  re- 
solution. The  events  which  took 
place  in  Neuchatel  affected  him 
deeply.  The  men  who  enjoyed  his 
confidence  were,  as  a  rule,  timid 
persons,  who  offered  good  and  solid 
reasons  against  every  course  pro- 
posed. Few  of  them  realised  the 
truth  that  in  times  of  danger  the 
path  of  safety  is  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  following  with  deter- 
mination a  line  of  policy  selected 
after  careful  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  all  vig- 
orous action. 

On  Monday  the  loth  of  March, 
partial  disturbances  took  place  in 
the  streets,  and  lasted  till  late  on  the 
night  of  the  16th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  everything  became  sud- 
denly and  suspiciously  still.  It  was 
the  calm  before  the  storm .  Through- 
out the  day,  while  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  order 
were  perplexed  by  conflicting  and 
contradictory  counsels,  the  apostles 
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of  sedition  and  the  organisers  of 
rebellion  were  busy  at  work  pre- 
paring for  the  morrow.  It  was 
determined  that  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  18th  a  crowd  should  as- 
semble before  the  royal  palace. 
This  was  arranged,  and  about  noon 
a  vast  multitude  had  gathered 
together  on  the  appointed  spot. 
Frederic  William  appeared,  and 
harangued  the  people.  But,  as 
the  revolutionary  leaders  had  cal- 
culated, the  mob  became  more  and 
more  unruly,  and  orders  were  given 
to  disperse  it.  Troops  began  to 
move  for  the  purpose,  and  used 
as  little  force  as  possible.  A  pre- 
concerted signal  brought  on  the 
conflict.  From  that  day  to  this 
it  has  never  been  discovered  who 
gave  that  signal.  By  some  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  given  by  a 
Frenchman ;  but  it  was  most  likely 
the  act  of  a  Pole  who  had  resided 
a  long  time  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
been  sent  to  Berlin  in  the  service 
of  an  international  secret  society. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  one  of  them 
by  a  soldier  under  rather  suspicious 
circumstances.  No  person  was 
hurt,  but  the  report  was  at  once 
circulated  through  the  city  that 
the  people  were  being  massacred. 
The  usual  revolutionary  tactics 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  most 
absurd  and  preposterous  stories 
were  told  of  atrocities  committed 
by  the  troops.  They  obtained 
ready  credence  among  people  whose 
minds  had  been  carefully  prepared 
to  believe  them.  Barricades  rose 
in  all  directions.  The  conspiracy 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
Berlin  had  been  crowned  with 
success. 

The  garrison  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Karl  Ernst  von 
Prittwitz,  a  soldier  who  had  seen 
much  service.  He  was  present 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
Auerstadt,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  that  famous  battle. 


Subsequently  he  took  part  in  all 
the  campaigns  from  1812  to  1815. 
He  was  a  military  writer  of  merit, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
troops.  Prittwitz,  who  had  only 
12,000  men  at  his  command,  took 
energetic  steps  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  and  the  fighting  began 
at  once.  It  raged  all  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  after  sunset, 
through  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night.  The  troops  were  every- 
where completely  victorious,  and 
order  would  have  been  easily  re- 
stored had  it  not  been  for  the 
vacillation  of  the  king.  Frederic 
William  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  insanity.  The  sound 
of  the  combat  had  upset  the  balance 
of  his  reason.  Kind-hearted  and 
amiable,  he  could  not  bear  the 
notion  of  serious  conflict  with  his 
people.  He  sometimes  burst  into 
tears,  and  then  would  remain  for 
an  hour  or  more  in  a  state  of 
apathy,  taking  no  notice  of  any- 
thing going  on  about  him.  Then 
he  would  hamper  Prittwitz  with 
instructions  which  were  always 
given  with  a  view  to  make  him 
act  with  as  little  energy  as  pos- 
sible. About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  king  received  in  audi- 
ence Frieherr  Ernst  von  Yincke. 
This  gentleman  was  a  firm  believer 
in  many  of  the  phrases  of  the  hour. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  men, 
now  dead  and  gone  for  ever,  who 
desired  to  see  established  in  Prussia 
a  parliamentary  system  on  the 
model  of  the  English  constitution. 
Yincke  enlarged  upon  the  danger 
of  the  conflict  producing  a  feeling 
of  alienation  from  the  dynasty, 
and  contended  that  if  the  troops 
were  withdrawn,  order  would  be 
at  once  restored.  The  king  gave 
no  positive  sign  of  his  own  opinion, 
but  undoubtedly  Yincke  had  made 
an  impression.  Towards  midnight 
Frederic  William  could  bear  no 
longer  the  sound  of  arms,  and  he 
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sent  for  Prittwitz,  and  told  him 
to  cease  firing.  The  general  was 
ordered  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
positions  he  had  won,  but  was  for- 
bidden to  undertake  any  new  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  rebellion. 
Frederic  William  then  proceeded 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  promised  that  if  the  barricades 
were  removed,  he  would  order  the 
troops  to  retire.  The  rebels  an- 
swered that  they  would  not  destroy 
the  barricades  till  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  barracks.  The 
king  was  more  embarrassed  than 
ever.  General  von  Prittwitz  be- 
sought him  to  allow  the  troops  to 
act.  His  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
the  first  emperor  of  reconstructed 
Germany,  expressed  his  views 
with  vehemence  and  decision,  and 
pointed  out  the  ignominy  of  hold- 
ing parley  with  rebels  in  arms. 
On  the  other  hand,  Count  Arnim- 
Boytzenburg  advised  concession  to 
the  popular  demands.  At  last  an 
order  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Prittwitz  to  march  the  troops  into 
their  barracks.  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  the  soldiers  had  to 
retire  to  their  quarters,  amidst  the 
insulting  jeers  of  the  rabble,  and 
subsequently  they  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  the  city.  How  the  order 
that  the  troops  should  retire  was 
obtained  from  the  sovereign  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  this  day.  A 
friend  of  mine — a  lady  of  high 
distinction,  only  lately  dead,  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  statesman,  and 
the  mother  of  a  distinguished  liv- 
ing public  man — was  often  told 
by  the  king  that  he  never  know- 
ingly gave  that  order.  I  have 
heard  this  statement  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
Frederic  William  IY.  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  there  were  traitors  in 
the  council, — that  the  document 
was  artfully  placed  among  other 


papers  the  king  was  signing,  and 
that  he  affixed  his  signature  with- 
out knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
I  have  even  heard  the  names  of 
the  supposed  conspirators  men- 
tioned. It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  nerves  of  the  king 
were  so  completely  unstrung,  and 
his  mind  clouded  by  the  mental 
suffering  he  had  endured  for  the 
four -and -twenty  previous  hours, 
that  he  was  unable  ever  after  to 
give  a  strictly  accurate  account  of 
his  actions  during  those  March 
days,  or  of  the  motives  which 
guided  them. 

What  took  place  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Berlin  by  the  troops  is 
well  known.  The  king  dismissed 
his  Ministers,  and  offered  office  to 
Count  Arnim-Boytzenburg,  Camp- 
hausen,  Alfred  von  Auerswald,  and 
Count  Schwerin,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  public  con- 
fidence. With  their  advice  and 
approval  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
couched  in  rhetorical  and  most 
unguarded  language,  in  which  he 
gave  every  one  to  understand  that 
his  intention  was  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  national  move- 
ment. He  rode  through  the  streets 
of  Berlin  wearing  the  colours  which 
had  become  the  symbol  of  revolu- 
tion. As  the  funeral  procession 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  on 
the  barricades  passed  his  palace, 
he  paid  honour  to  the  memory  of 
men  who  had  fallen  in  the  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  He 
sent  his  brother  to  England,  lest 
he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  state 
of  anarchy  which  the  royal  weak- 
ness had  brought  about.  He  did 
all  he  could  to  appease  and  flatter 
the  people,  and  was  insulted  for 
his  pains  and  ridiculed  from  one 
end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  The 
fact  that  the  Prussian  Crown  re- 
covered so  soon  from  the  degra- 
dation of  that  period,  is  a  far 
stronger  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the 
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Prussian  monarchy  than  the  vital- 
ity it  showed  in  the  dark  hour  of 
Napoleon's  triumph,  when  Frederic 
"William  III.  and  Queen  Louisa 
and  their  children  had  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  an  outlying  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  left  to  meditate, 
as  they  wandered  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  on  the  instability  of  all 
human  things,  and  on  the  events 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about 
the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Prussian  State. 

While  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  was  gradually  being  re- 
stored in  Prussia,  the  Parliament 
at  Frankfort  was  busy  at  work  on 
a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Germany.  Heinrich  von  Gagern 
had  been  more  or  less  successful 
in  bringing  some  show  of  method 
into  the  proceedings,  and,  after 
long  and  tiresome  discussions,  a 
constitution  was  elaborated.  This 
constitution,  the  details  of  which 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss, was  conceived  by  persons 
who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  belief  that  the  main 
support  of  good  and  wise  govern- 
ment is  the  middle-class.  It  was 
determined  to  re  -  establish  the 
Empire ;  but  the  constitution  was 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  to 
imperial  authority.  The  Kaiser 
was  only  to  have  a  suspensive 
veto.  Parliament  could  at  any 
time  easily  have  deposed  the 
sovereign,  and  proclaimed  a  re- 
public. It  would  have  been  as 
impossible  to  have  maintained  the 
Empire  under  this  constitution  as 
it  was  to  preserve  the  ancient  mon- 
archy of  France  after  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  of  1791. 
The  Government  of  the  Kaiser 
would,  in  the  interests  of  self- 
preservation,  have  had  to  resist 
every  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
popular  element.  The  result 
would  have  been  that  the  ex- 
ecutive could  never  be  brought 


into  harmonious  relations  with 
popular  feeling.  Hence  perpetual 
friction  between  the  Crown  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
must  ensue ;  and,  in  the  long-run, 
either  the  Kaiser  must  have  had 
recourse  to  violence,  broken  the 
law,  and  adopted  revolutionary 
methods,  or  he  must  have  become 
a  slave  of  a  triumphant  democ- 
racy. 

When  the  Parliament  at  Frank- 
fort decided  to  re-establish  the 
imperial  dignity,  they  determined 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Berlin, 
headed  by  Simson  their  president, 
to  offer  the  crown  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  When  the  envoys  were 
in  audience,  Frederic  William  re- 
fused to  accept  the  symbol  of 
imperial  authority  unless  he  was 
requested  to  do  so  by  all  the 
Governments  and  sovereigns  of 
Germany.  The  '  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher'  of  January  last  contains 
a  most  eloquent  letter  from  him 
to  Arndt,  in  which  he  explains  his 
reasons  to  that  pure  and  high- 
minded  patriot  for  declining  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  wished  to 
thrust  upon  him.  It  does  great 
credit  to  the  political  sagacity  of 
the  king,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  eloquence  is  its  least 
merit. 

The  truth  was,  the  time  had  not 
come  for  reconstructing  Germany. 
The  hegemony  of  Prussia  would 
at  that  moment  have  not  been 
tolerated  by  Austria.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  imperial  crown  by  the 
head  of  Hohenzollern  would  have 
been  followed  by  civil  war  in  Ger- 
many. In  this  struggle  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  have  been  on  the  Prus- 
sian side,  and,  moreover,  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  1849  was  a  very 
different  instrument  from  that 
forged  some  years  later  by  William 
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I.  and  Field-Marshal  Roon.  Dr 
Delbruck,  in  the  paper  in  the 
'  Preuseische  Jahrbiicher '  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  deals 
severely  with  Frederic  William 
IV.,  whom  he  characterises  as  the 
least  Prussian  of  Prussian  sover- 
eigns. Some  of  his  criticisms  are 
not  perhaps  too  severe.  Never- 
theless, as  time  goes  on,  and  as  the 
true  character  of  the  movement  of 
1848  becomes  better  known,  im- 
partial history  will  probably  pro- 
nounce that  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  declining  to  adhere 
to  the  constitution  that  assembly 
elaborated,  he  rendered  a  service 
to  his  country  so  great  as  to  out- 
weigh the  evil  consequence  of 
many  errors.  Since  then,  the  new 
German  Empire  has  been  founded, 
and  is  at  the  commencement  of 
what  I  hope  and  believe  will  be 
a  noble  and  brilliant  career.  It 
is  no  doubt  menaced  by  dangers, 
many  and  formidable.  But  the 
threatening  dangers  are  not  as 
great  as  some  which  have  been 
already  triumphantly  overcome. 
The  long  struggle  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  a  main  source  of 
weakness  to  the  German  nation,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  No  one  now 
desires  to  reverse  the  verdict  of 
Koniggratz.  And  if  Prussia  in 
the  last  century  with  insignificant 
resources  was  able  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  Seven  Years' 
war  to  hold  her  own  against 
Europe  in  arms,  and  in  this  cen- 
tury to  become  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  rising  against  Napoleon  in 
1813  under  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  it  is  surely 


very  probable  that  United  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully all  possible  combinations 
against  the  new  Empire.  Internal 
troubles  may  prove  more  serious. 
The  burning  question  of  our  time 
is  to  discover  means  by  which 
business  relations  between  work- 
men and  employers  of  labour  shall 
be  less  frequently  strained.  There 
is  no  country  that  can  face  this 
problem  with  higher  hope  than 
Germany.  She  has  special  advan- 
tages in  the  conservative  character 
of  the  people,  and  in  their  pro- 
found notions  of  duty.  These 
notions  are  mainly  the  outcome  of 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Kant,  for 
the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher 
have  been  embodied  in  the  poetry 
of  Schiller,  and  in  this  form  they 
have  been  brought  home  to  every 
German,  and  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  national  mind.  Amongst  the 
youth  of  Germany,  Schiller  is  far 
the  most  popular  and  most  widely 
read  of  poets,  and  this  fact  is  of  con- 
siderable political  importance,  and 
gives  the  German  statesman  who 
wishes  to  deal  with  the  social  ques- 
tion special  advantages.  But  Ger- 
many also  possesses  the  advantage 
of  having  a  powerful  executive  in 
each  State,  and  now  these  various 
States  are  solidly  linked  together. 
Internal  reforms  may  therefore  be 
carried  out  with  administrative 
prudence  and  care.  That  the 
German  Empire  is  in  this  happy 
position  to-day  is  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  steadfastness 
with  which  King  Frederic  William 
IY.  refused  to  become  a  mere  par- 
liamentary emperor,  and  thereby 
preserved  the  Prussian  Crown  for 
the  German  nation. 

ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT. 
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"  AND  how  is  old  Parson  Dobie  ? 
What  a  garrulous  old  boy  he  is  ! 
But  he's  a  decent  fellow  too." 

Old  Parson  Dobie  was  myself, 
and  the  writer  of  the  letter  in 
which  this  flattering  description  of 
me  occurred  was  my  young  friend 
John  Fleming  of  Rathillet,  who 
had  escaped  from  my  tutorship  and 
was  now  at  college  in  Edinburgh. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  I  am  garrul- 
ous, and  I  confess  I  did  not  like  to 
be  called  so  even  when  long  after- 
wards John's  letter  came  into  my 
hands.  But  then,  if  I  had  been 
very  angry,  I  could  not,  surely, 
have  withstood  the  unqualified 
flattery  of  the  latter  part.  I  do 
not  tell  you  this  because  it  has 
got  anything  to  do  with  my  story, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  un- 
prejudiced opinion  of  myself  that 
I  can  give,  and  you  must  wish  to 
know  something  of  me.  Well, 
as  for  the  rest,  it  must  be  my  own 
opinion. 

Craigmuir  was  my  first  and 
only  charge.  It  was  a  very  small 
parish,  and  the  village  was  a 
small  one  also,  lying  lazily  in  the 
prettiest  of  Fifeshire  straths  under 
the  shadow  of  the  West  Lomond. 
I  remember  when  I  was  called 
there  first  I  hesitated.  I  thought 
I  was  perhaps  just  too  good  for  it, 
but  I  have  learned  with  my  age 
that  there  is  no  place  a  man  is  too 
good  for  ;  and  if  people  had  recog- 
nised the  worth  of  my  sermons  as 
I  was  sure  they  would,  and  if  I  had 
been  called  to  a  city  charge,  per- 
haps I  might  not  be  so  happy  and 
contented  as  I  am  to-day.  At  any 
rate,  here  I  am  at  sixty-five  in  the 
same  pulpit  as  I  was  in  at  twenty- 
five.  Here  I  was  married;  and 
in  the  little  graveyard  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  I  write,  I 


laid  my  poor  little  wife  many  and 
many  a  December  day  ago.  And 
yet  if  I  am  somewhat  lonely,  and 
if  my  ambitions  have  not  been 
realised,  still  I  think  I  may  thank 
God,  without  anything  of  the 
Pharisee  spirit,  that  my  old  age  is 
not  a  sour  one.  Perhaps  I  should 
thank  also  one  bright  figure  that 
lit  it  up  ;  but  of  that  anon.  One 
peculiarity  of  Craigmuir  was,  that 
it  had  only  one  church.  Now  I 
have  no  objections  to  Dissenting 
churches.  I  do  not  agree  with 
people  who  cry  out  about  dissen- 
sions in  the  Church  being  such  a 
grievous  thing.  Different  people 
see  things  differently,  and  for  my 
part  I  think  it  would  be  all  right 
if  the  ministers  were  not  so  jealous 
of  one  another.  "  After  all,"  as 
old  Mrs  Turpie,  the  shoemaker's 
mother,  used  to  say, — "  after  all,  if 
the  gospel's  the  same,  what  al- 
though the  name's  different?  A 
cast  coat  and  a  dead  craw  are 
baith  tawtie-bogles."  Perhaps  I 
needn't  have  troubled  you  with 
my  views  on  these  things,  but  the 
romance  of  my  later  days  (I  always 
think  of  it  as  my  romance)  has 
taught  me  that  there  is  not  very 
much  in  the  outward  appearance 
and  opinions  of  men. 

In  these  matters  I  differed  from 
Mr  Fleming  of  Rathillet.  "The 
Church  is  the  Church  of  the  land 
and  of  our  forefathers,"  he  would 
say;  "and  it  does  not  become  the 
peasantry,  my  reverend  sir,  to  set 
up  churches  of  their  own." 

Mr  Fleming  always  conducted 
his  arguments  on  this  grand  scale, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  argue  with 
him.  You  see,  there  was  no 
chance  of  convincing  him,  because 
he  never  would  see  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  convinced.  He  was 
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a  Tory ;  and  although  we  could  al- 
ways end  our  discussions  with  iden- 
tical opinions  about  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  question, 
still  on  most  points  in  politics  we 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye.  I  always 
thought  there  was  a  want  of 
breadth  of  view  about  him,  but 
I  cannot  say  anything  against  his 
charity.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
his  money  to  help  me  in  all  good 
works,  although  perhaps  his  reason 
for  so  doing  would  not  have  been 
pleasing  to  many  folks  nowadays. 
He  would  almost  have  given  up 
Rathillet  as  soon  as  he  would  have 
allowed  that  the  duty  of  wealth 
is  to  provide  for  the  less  wealthy. 
He  did  not  read  that  in  his  Bible, 
I  have  heard  him  say  wrathfully. 
I  do  not  think  he  looked  upon 
'himself  as  being  privileged  in 
giving  of  his  means  so  much  as 
those  who  received  of  it  were. 
And  yet  he  gave  mostly  out  of 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
has  often  led -me  to  think  that  the 
grace  of  God  guides  the  senti- 
ments of  men  generation  by  genera- 
tion in  the  way  of  progress  far 
more  effectively  than  modern  revo- 
lutionaries. It  was  this  goodness 
of  heart  as  well  as  his  stateliness 
of  manner  that  impressed  upon  the 
village  mind  that  Mr  Fleming  was 
a  gentleman.  And  then,  too,  he 
was  a  laird ;  for,  though  Rathillet 
was  small,  still  it  belonged  to  him. 
It  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations,  and  Mr  Fleming  held 
the  possession  of  it  the  dearest 
thing  in  life.  It  was  a  lovely 
place.  It  lay  farther  up  than  the 
village,  its  farmhouse  nestling  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  West  Law, 
its  fields  running  right  up  so  close 
to  the  crest  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  from  the  windows  where  they 
ended  and  where  the  heather 
began.  The  march-dike  running 
up  the  slope  also,  divided  Kath- 
illet  from  Little  Goat  farm. 
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Though  lying  thus  side  by  side, 
so  that  you  stepped  from  the  stead- 
ing of  the  one  into  that  of  the 
other  by  simply  crossing  the  dike 
between  them,  still  the  two  were 
very  different  in  nature  and  in  ap- 
pearance. Rathillet  House  looked 
upon  a  shrubbery  in  which  clus- 
tered the  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
encroaching  upon  the  untidily  kept 
lawn  from  which  you  stepped  on  to 
the  noble  slope.  From  Little  Goat, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  verdant 
fields  could  be  seen  through  the 
trees,  but  massive  crags  and  a 
rocky  summit.  East  from  the 
plantation  lay  a  little  orchard,  a 
burn  running  at  its  side  dividing 
it  from  the  garden  which  sloped 
up  the  hill.  From  this  orchard 
you  again  looked  upon  the  green 
pastures  and  sheep-dotted  fields. 

Alongside  of  this  orchard  ran 
the  footpath  from  the  village  to 
the  hill,  and  this  was  my  favourite 
walk.  One  day — I  remember  still 
how  peaceful  it  was  there  that  June 
morning  —  I  sauntered  up  this 
path,  and  walking  along  the  burn- 
side,  sat  down  with  my  book — it 
was  a  copy  of  A  Kempis — under 
one  of  the  old  gnarled  apple-trees 
which  checkered  the  grass  of  the 
orchard  with  their  shadows.  I 
was  sitting  enjoying  my  old  monk, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  reverie 
on  fifty  and  one  things  of  bygone 
days,  when  I  heard  a  crackling 
of  branches,  and  looking  up,  saw 
a  strapping  young  fellow  come 
through  the  plantation,  whom  I 
recognised  as  John  Fleming.  I 
was  going  to  rise  at  once  to  meet 
him,  when  I  thought  I  would  take 
him  by  surprise,  but  he  turned  to 
the  right  and  made  for  the  garden- 
gate.  He  sprang  over  it,  landing 
a  little  way  up  the  walk  beside  the 
sweet-pea  hedge  that  bordered  it, 
but  stopped  short  with  a  start. 
Before  him,  bending  over  a  rhubarb- 
bed,  her  hair  shining  in  the  sun- 
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light,  and  her  face  rosy  with 
stooping,  was  a  young  girl  gather- 
ing the  vegetables  into  the  basket 
which  she  made  with  her  out- 
stretched apron.  She,  too,  rose 
with  a  start,  and  in  so  doing  the 
corner  of  her  apron  slipped  from 
her  hand,  and  the  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  came  skipping  down  the 
path  to  the  water's  edge,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  from  me, 
with  Mary  after  them  flying  in  the 
shadow  of  her  golden  hair,  and  like 
a  fairy  horsewoman  spearing  the 
enemy,  bending  to  stop  some  vege- 
table in  its  flight.  Seeing  that  his 
presence  had  caused  the  disaster, 
John  could  not  but  hasten  after 
her  and  lend  his  assistance.  He 
was  down  on  his  knees  before  her 
in  a  twinkling,  and  I  laughed  to 
see  through  the  hedge  the  stately 
young  laird  of  Rathillet  tenderly 
tucking  in  some  rhubarb  and  cab- 
bage. It  was  not  until  on  his 
knees  he  looked  up  into  her  laugh- 
ing eyes  that  he  seemed  to  see  she 
was  pretty.  And  then  he  thought 
he  saw  some  absurdity  in  his  posi- 
tion. Not  that  there  was  great 
absurdity  in  it,  but  young  men  like 
to  imagine  there  is  when  there  is 
a  pretty  young  woman  in  the  case, 
and  that  some  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. I  could  read  all  this  in 
John's  face ;  and  though  I  felt  like 
an  eavesdropper,  still  I  could  not 
have  gone  off  without  John's  see- 
ing me. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  mishap,"  he  said,  as 
her  eyes  twinkled  with  amuse- 
ment. "  I  was  having  my  usual 
look  round ;  my  name  is  Flem- 
ing —  Rathillet,  you  know.  I 
like  to  have  a  flying  visit  to 
the  old  haunts,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  crossing  through  your 
garden." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  a  little  de- 
murely now,  "  you  are  Mr  Flem- 
ing ;  I  am  Mary  D'Argy.  I  am 


so  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  went 
on,  not  able  to  repress  her  amuse- 
ment, and  shaking  her  hair  out  of 
her  eyes.  "  Thank  you,"  she  added, 
as  the  last  of  the  truant  vegetables 
was  safely  tucked  in. 

They  walked  back  up  the  path 
in  silence,  John  wondering  all  the 
time  who  this  beauty  could  be 
who  had  invaded  the  Galloways' 
solitude.  He  had  not  heard  of 
Mary's  arrival.  Presently  the 
beauty  answered  for  herself — 

"This  is  such  a  pretty  garden, 
I  think ;  don't  you  ?  I  like  to 
pass  the  mornings  in  it.  I  live  at 
Little  Goat  now,  you  know,  with 
my  aunt  Mrs  Galloway." 

When  they  came  to  the  garden- 
gate,  John  opened  it  for  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  in  return 
to  John's  salute;  and  giving  her 
eyes  and  arms  a  slight  arch,  ex- 
pressive of  friendship  I  suppose, 
she  tripped  through  the  plantation, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view. 

I  began  to  be  very  busy  with 
my  book ;  John  did  not  come  my 
way,  however,  but  walked  as  far 
as  the  mill-pond.  He  then  re- 
traced his  steps,  secretly  hoping  to 
find  Mary  in  the  plantation  again. 
And  yet  I  believe  he  would  have 
avoided  her  had  she  been  there. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  visit 
from  John  Fleming.  He  was  an 
only  son,  and  his  mother  died  when 
he  was  very  young.  He  inherited 
from  her  an  impulsive  nature, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  his 
father,  was  hid  by  staid  and  for- 
mal manner.  Or  rather  I  should 
say — for  there  was  no  trace  of 
hypocrisy  about  him — his  father's 
teaching  had  encrusted  his  nature 
with  a  shell  of  cold  habit  which 
had  to  be  broken  before  the  im- 
patient nature  manifested  itself. 
The  teaching  was  of  a  peculiar 
type.  It  was  the  same  as  old  Mr 
Fleming  had  himself  received.  To 
obey  his  parents,  to  love  his  God, 
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and  to  stick  to  Rathillet — that  was 
the  basis  of  it.  Gradually  these 
were  widened  out  into  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Scottish  Calvinism. 
So  John  grew  in  piety.  Obedi- 
ence to  his  father's  commands  was 
second  nature  with  him.  Love 
towards  God  he  imagined — perhaps 
rightly — that  he  had.  So  he  grew 
up  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  A 
speculative  lad  would  have  had 
many  questions  to  ask  before  ac- 
cepting the  doctrines  Mr  Fleming 
held.  If  John  had  questionings, 
he  never  expressed  them  to  me. 
He  was  not  speculative.  In  learn- 
ing to  obey  his  father,  he  learned 
to  believe  his  father  was  always 
right.  That  this  last  doctrine 
implied  that  many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  people,  were  often 
wrong,  is  evident.  John  did  not 
seem  to  see  this  when  he  be- 
lieved that  his  father  was  always 
right.  Quite  in  keeping  with  this, 
indeed  part  of  it,  was  his  pride.  It 
was  the  pride  of  the  Flemings  in 
their  fathers,  and  their  fathers' 
home.  I  do  believe  it  was  always 
John's  joy  and  consolation  that  he 
was  a  Fleming  of  Rathillet. 

John  came  up  with  the  old 
frank  and  sedate  look.  I  had  not 
seen  much  of  him  since  he  went  to 
Edinburgh. 

"  So  you  have  left  your  office, 
your  father  tells  me,"  I  said,  after 
we  had  exchanged  greetings. 

"  Yes,  Mr  Dobie.  You  see,  I'd 
rather  stay  at  home  and  farm 
Rathillet,  but  then  my  father  will 
have  me  go  into  a  firm  of  lawyers. 
He's  afraid  farming  won't  pay  in 
itself  now.  He  wishes  me  to  have 
two  strings  to  my  bow." 

"  And  your  classes  ? " 

"  Oh,  I'm  finished  now.  I  can 
put  up  my  sign  whenever  I  wish. 
But  Rathillet  is  looking  beau- 
tiful, and  I'm  loath  to  go  away 
again." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  I  said ; 


"  I  was  up  the  Law  to-day,  and  it 
was  lovely." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Galloways  of 
Little  Goat,  Mr  Dobie  ?"  John 
asked,  further  on. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  and  a  little  amused  at 
the  question,  for  it  recalled  the 
incident  of  the  morning.  "  Being 
Catholics,  of  course  they  don't 
come  in  my  way.  I  happen  to 
know  their  niece.  I  have  met 
her." 

"  What  sort  of  folks  are  they  ? " 
continued  John,  not  heeding  my 
remark  about  Mary. 

"  People  say  he  is  a  good  farmer, 
but  they  do  not  visit  hereabout. 
Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied 
John;  and  we  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  that 
all  that  evening  my  mind  ran  on 
John  Fleming.  I  had  my  whole 
parish  to  think  of,  and  my  sermon, 
and  my  visitations ;  and  yet  Mary 
D'Argy  and  John  Fleming  were 
ever  coming  back  to  my  mind. 

I  was  often  up  during  the  next 
week  or  two  at  my  favourite  haunt 
by  the  burn-side.  I  used  always 
to  see  Mary  in  the  little  garden, 
but  I  never  met  John  in  my  walks. 
I  don't  know  if  Mary  ever  thought 
of  meeting  him  there  again. 
Women,  for  all  that  is  said  about 
their  want  of  reasonableness,  are 
not  so  apt  as  men  are  to  weave 
every  new  face  into  their  lives. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  them 
that  their  life  is  especially  guided 
by  fate.  It  is  not  for  them  to  go 
forth  and  seek  the  prince,  but  it  is 
for  them  to  receive  him.  Still  it 
is  not  improbable  that  she  did 
think  of  him.  And  a  woman  does 
not  require  to  be  very  romantic  to 
wish  that  when  the  prince  does 
come  who  is  to  carry  her  off,  it 
may  not  be  with  a  leap  over  the 
garden-gate  to  find  her  stooping 
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over  a  cabbage-plot.  So  when  she 
passed  down  the  garden-walk,  she 
was  perhaps  laughing  a  little 
bitterly,  and  thinking  less  of  John 
than  of  herself  and  the  cauliflower. 
I  was  not  sure  what  was  uppermost 
in  her  mind  when  I  saw  her  glance 
at  the  gate  of  a  morning.  Was 
she  wondering  if  he  would  come 
again  ?  Or  was  she  thinking  only 
that  if  he  did  come  he  would  find 
her  better  prepared  1 

But  although  I  did  not  see  any 
more  between  Mary  and  John, 
they  had  met  again  not  long  after- 
wards. 

John  was  driving  home  one 
afternoon,  when,  about  a  mile  from 
Little  Goat,  he  passed  Mary.  They 
bowed,  and  he  pulled  up. 

"  Can  I  drive  you  home,  Miss 
D'Argy  ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr  Fleming. 
I  came  out  for  a  walk  ;  but  I  was 
beginning  to  wonder  how  I  was 
ever  to  get  up  this  hill  in  this 
burning  sun." 

I  can  understand  it  all.  He 
didn't  know  why  he  had  asked 
her,  and  now  that  she  had  agreed 
so  readily  and  was  seated  beside 
him,  he  must  have  fumed  at  his 
imprudence.  He  didn't  like  her 
any  the  better  for  having  agreed 
so  readily.  What  would  his  father 
say  if  he  met  him  and  this  girl 
D'Argy  driving  along  this  road 
together  ?  And  then  he  was  angry 
with  himself  for  thinking  of  what 
his  father  or  other  people  would 
say.  Was  he  not  a  man  now  ? 
If  he  did  not  care, — seeing  there 
was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, — 
what  did  it  matter  what  others 
thought  *?  Was  not  Miss  D'Argy 
a  neighbour  *?  It  is  strange  how 
neighbourly  young  men  in  love 
become.  He  whipped  his  horse 
into  a  gallop  in  his  impatience 
with  himself.  He  felt  relieved  by 
the  strain  on  his  arms.  The  exer- 
cise helped  to  work  off  his  wrath. 
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"  Oh,  I  do  like  driving  so  much," 
cried  Mary,  exhilarated  with  the 
vaulting  motion.  "  And  I  get  so 
little  of  it,"  she  added,  with  a  re- 
gretful sigh.  But  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
notice  this. 

"Why  so?"  he  asked,  care- 
lessly. 

"Because,"  said  Mary,  very 
gravely,  —  "  because  everybody 
here  is  not  so  kind  as  you  are.  I 
mean,"  she  added,  seeing  a  frown 
gather  on  his  face,  and  thinking 
that  he  was  ill-pleased  at  the  im- 
plied criticism  of  their  neighbours, 
among  whom  she  remembered  was 
old  Mr  Fleming — "I  mean,  that 
you  are  very  kind." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  logical, 
Miss  D'Argy,  any  more  than  other 
young  ladies,"  replied  John,  not 
sure  if  she  was  making  fun  of  him 
or  not.  Somehow  he  still  remem- 
bered that  she  had  laughed  at  him 
and  the  cabbages. 

When  they  came  to  the  entrance 
to  Little  Goat,  Mary  got  down. 
In  doing  so,  some  of  the  trappings 
caught  a  chain  that  hung  round 
her  neck,  and  jerked  something  out 
of  its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom. 
It  was  a  little  crucifix. 

Poor  Mary's  eyes  fell  as  she  saw 
John's  gaze  upon  it.  She  felt  like 
a  guilty  thing  before  him.  In  a 
weak  moment  she  had  hidden  from 
sight  the  sign  of  her  religion  which 
she  would  not  give  up ;  and  now, 
as  she  thought,  this  person  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  her  had  dis- 
covered the  deception.  Yes — and 
she  was  angry  with  herself  for 
thinking  of  it — he  had  discovered 
the  crucifix  also. 

"  Mr  Fleming,"  she  said,  with 
her  eyes  still  on  the  ground,  "I 
am  a  Catholic," — and  she  added, 
"  like  my  aunt  and  uncle." 

"  I  know,"  said  John. 

She  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  Did    you    know     before    the 
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crucifix — before  you  asked  me  to 
drive  1 " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  it  before,  at 
least  I  imagined  you  were  tired 
walking,  so  I  asked  you,"  replied 
John,  seeing,  with  much  more 
acuteness  than  I  would  have 
credited  him  with,  the  drift  of  her 
questions,  and  wishing  to  shield 
her  from  herself. 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tatingly, and  then  looking  up  she 
asked,  "  Would  you  have  asked 
me  to  drive  had  you  known  1 " 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Miss 
D'Argy  ?" 

"Because  no  other  one  would 
have  asked  me ;  because  I  am 
sorry  I  hid  the  crucifix — indeed  I 
am  sorry." 

*  And  it  was  with  a  truly  peni- 
tent heart  that  Mary  walked  up 
the  avenue  to  Little  Goat.  She 
had  sinned  towards  her  religion, 
and,  she  felt,  towards  John  also. 
The  heavy  burden  on  her  mind 
was  lightened  by  a  feeling,  too 
deep  down  in  her  heart  to  be  ex- 
pressed (else  it  would  have  brought 
forth  fresh  tears  of  contrition), 
that  somehow  she  had  found  sym- 
pathy. 

Ah,  dear  me,  what  mortals  we 
are  ! — like  rats  kicking  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  thinking  it  is  the 
whole  world  we  are  fighting.  We 
Protestants  show  contempt  for  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  Catholics  excom- 
municate us  Protestants.  But, 
after  all,  the  heart's  pangs  of  all 
true  natures  for  sin  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  religion  may  be ; 
that  will  only  give  colour  to  the 
heart's  cry  and  direct  its  prayer. 
The  sense  of  shame  in  the  Catholic 
girl's  heart  was  the  same  as  in 
any.  Only  she  found  relief  ac- 
cording to  her  religion.  In  a 
corner  of  the  plantation  was  a 
clump  of  trees  whose  overhang- 
ing branches  formed  an  enclosure 
which  by  some  freak  of  fancy  the 


girl  had  made  her  oratory.  On  a 
great  oak  towards  the  east  she  had 
cut  with  her  own  hand  the  rough 
image  of  a  cross,  and  hither  she 
now  came  and  confessed  her  sin. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this 
time  that  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Galloways.  One  morning 
at  breakfast  my  housekeeper 
brought  in  a  note,  saying  at  the 
same  time  with  apparent  wonder- 
ment that  Galloway's  boy  had 
brought  it.  I  was  myself  con- 
siderably surprised  at  getting  a 
letter  from  that  quarter,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  show  it,  and  dis- 
missed her  with  a  remark  about 
having  some  members  among  the 
farm-servants  at  Little  Goat.  My 
wonderment  increased  greatly,  how- 
ever, when  I  opened  the  note  and 
learned  that  the  writer,  Patrick 
Galloway,  would  take  the  liberty 
of  paying  me  a  visit  that  after- 
noon. I  finished  my  coffee  and 
toast  amidst  much  speculation  as  to 
what  could  possibly  induce  Farmer 
Galloway  to  call  upon  me,  and  yet 
somehow  I  could  not  but  come 
back  to  the  idea  that  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mary  D'Argy. 
And  it  turned  out  I  was  right 
in  this.  Indeed  Mr  Galloway 
seemed  to  think  I  should  take 
it  for  granted,  for  when  my  house- 
keeper ushered  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  up-stairs,  and  he,  with  the  ut- 
most politeness,  showed  Mrs  Gal- 
loway into  my  study,  he  bade  me 
good  morning,  and  apologised  for 
bringing  his  wife  with  him,  be- 
cause "  she  could  tell  ye  mair 
aboot  the  lass  than  mysel'." 

"I  presume  you  refer  to  your 
niece,  I  think  it  is — Miss  D'Argy 
at  any  rate,"  I  said. 

"  Of  coorse  it's  aboot  Mary  we 
cam'.  Perhaps  I  needna  apolo- 
geese  for  com  in',  seeing  it's  for  her 
as  ye  ken,  and  no'  oorsel's,  though 
we're  a'  of  a  different  persuasion 
frae  you." 
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"I  understand  Miss  D'Argy 
thinks  with  you  in  religious  mat- 
ters," I  replied ;  "  but  in  no  case, 
I  hope,  would  any  apology  be 
necessary." 

"  I  tell't  ye  so,  Patrick,"  chimed 
in  Mrs  Galloway,  eagerly.  "  I 
kent  the  minister's  no'  the  man  to 
turn  his  face  frae  us  because  we're 
Catholics.  My  man,  Mr  Dobie, 
has  been  puttin'  aff  an'  aff  askin' 
ye,  fearin'  ye  michtna  care  to  ha'e 
dealin's  wi'  the  likes  o'  us,  though 
I'm  sure  ye  looked  like  a  friendly 
ane.  Didna  I  tell  ye,  Patrick  1 "" 

Mr  Galloway  was  smiling  now, 
as  if  the  whole  object  of  his  visit  was 
settled  satisfactorily,  and  murmur- 
ing, "  Ye  was  always  a  shrewd  ane, 
Katie,"  while  his  wife  went  on — 

"Ye  see,  sir,  Mary  was  weel 
brocht  up  afore  she  cam'  to  us, — 
no'  but  what  she's  been  that  at 
Little  Goat  as  weel ;  but  her 
feyther  and  mither  dee'd,  and  she 
cam'  to  us  a  bit  silly  lass  rising 
seventeen,  and  ower  auld  for 
schulin'.  And  she  didna  need  it 
muckle,  for  she  was  a  weel-learned 
lass,  d'ye  see,  sir  1 " 

I  told  her  I  followed  her  per- 
fectly, and  that  from  the  little  I 
had  seen  of  Miss  D'Argy  she 
seemed  an  accomplished  young 
lady. 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Gallo- 
way. "  Accomplishments  is  what 
we  want,  sir.  Ye  see,  we're  getting 
auld,  and  farmin's  no  jist  coining 
money — isn't  it  no',  Patrick  1 — and 
the  lass  left  withoot  a  copper  for- 
by  some  insurance — for  my  brither 
was  aye  an  extravagant  chiel — 
what's  the  lassie  to  do  when  we're 
awa'?" 

"  I  see  the  position  plainly 
enough,  Mrs  Galloway,"  I  said,  "  so 
far  as  Miss  Mary's  future  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
in  what  way  I  can  help  you  in 
your  difficulty." 

"Weel,    sir,    we    thocht,"   con- 
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tinued  Mrs  Galloway,  evidently 
disappointed  at  my  want  of  sharp- 
ness, and  really  she  had  some  cause 
to  be  so,  "  if  the  lass  had  some  ac- 
complishments, she  micht  be  able 
to  do  something  by -and -by,  if  it 
was  needed — teach,  or  siclike — if 
it  was  needed,  mind.  And  ye  ken, 
sir,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
while  her  husband  bent  forward  to 
catch  the  precious  words — "  ye  ken, 
sir,  they  micht  draw  the  young 
men — accomplishments  micht." 

"But,  madam,"  I  said,  amused, 
but  perplexed  more  and  more,  "  I 
am  not  young,  and  I  am  not  suited, 
nor,  I  know,  would  you  desire  me, 
to  be  a  decoy-duck ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  see  how  else  I  am  to  aid 
you." 

"By  the  blessed  Mary,  sir," 
cried  Mrs  Galloway,  "  d'ye  think 
we  women  think  o'  nothing  but 
men?  Begging  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  what  we  thocht  was,  you  are 
accomplished,  sir,  we  ha'e  heard ; 
and  could  you  no'  teach  oor  Mary 
to  be  so  1 " 

"  Ah,  madam,  I  see  now,"  I  said. 
"  You  natter  me  much,  but  I  am 
not  what  the  world  calls  accom- 
plished. Once  I  may  have  been, 
but  now  my  learning  is  old  and 
musty,  and  not  such  as  would 
benefit  Miss  D'Argy." 

I  said  this  by  way  of  answer. 
I  was  in  a  perplexed  state  of  mind, 
as  I  really  desired  to  assist  these 
worthy  folks,  for  such  I  already 
saw  they  were,  and  I  did  not  wish 
them  to  suppose  that  I  was  giving 
them  a  cold  shoulder  on  account  of 
their  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  was  well  up  in  years,  and  the 
cares  of  my  parish  were  just  heavy 
enough  for  me.  Besides,  I  did  not 
know  how  my  parishioners  would 
take  my  connection — even  official 
— with  the  Galloways. 

"And  further,"  I  said,  "should 
not  Miss  D'Argy  herself  be  con- 
sulted in  this  matter  ?  She  would 
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not  care,  I  should  think,  to  be 
taught  by  one  who  by  his  posi- 
tion  " 

"That's  your  mistake,  parson," 
broke  in  Mr  Galloway.  "Mary's 
set  her  mind  on't.  Ye  may  think 
weel  on't,  parson,  but  ye're  in  her 
good  books,  ye  are.  Kind  o'  natu- 
ral fancy  like." 

"  Hush,  Patrick  !  "  interrupted 
his  wife ;  "  ye're  ever  like  yer  mare 
Maggie,  for  going  doon  by-ways. 
I  asked  Mary,  an'  she  is  quite 
pleased.  She  goes  for  singing  to 
Craigmuir,  and  we  was  wonderin' 
if  you  couldna  teach  her  French 
an'  German,  and  some  o'  them 
furrin  tongues." 

So  it  came  about  that  twice  a- 
week  I  went  to  Little  Goat  to 
instruct  Mary  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. I  found  her  well  on  in  both 
languages,  so  we  were  enabled  to 
read  the  classics  together.  Some- 
times I  taught  in  the  little  dining- 
room  at  Little  Goat ;  but  oftener, 
during  the  summer,  we  took  our 
chairs  out  to  the  orchard,  and  plac- 
ing them  beneath  one  of  the  old 
apple-trees,  read  away  through  the 
morning  hours.  We  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  old-world  thinkers. 
You  read  of  these  men  at  their 
writing  and  gardening ;  but  we  do 
our  reading  without  our  gardening 
now.  And  yet  you  will  find  we 
let  in  the  sun  upon  us,  or  go  out 
to  the  sun  to  think,  but  we  cannot. 
But  these  old  men  used  to  prune 
their  bushes  and  graft  their  trees 
in  the  sunny  afternoons;  and  as 
they  worked,  the  sun  mellowed 
their  thoughts,  and  nourished  their 
fancies  to  full  blossoming  like  the 
buds  upon  their  trees.  During  the 
reading  we  would  stop  to  discuss 
some  point,  and  from  that  we  would 
wander  into  wide  fields  of  conver- 
sation. For  though  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  was  in  honour 
bound  to  respect  the  trust  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  not  to  disturb 
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her  faith  in  the  tenets  of  her  re- 
ligion, still  Mary  was  frank  and 
free  with  me,  and  there  was  110 
restraint  in  her  conversation.  Day 
by  day  I  found  myself  drawn  into 
friendship  with  the  gentle  girl. 
Often  after  our  reading  we  would 
wander  off  along  the  burn,  or  on  a 
clear  day  climb  the  hill  and  see 
the  panorama  of  county  for  miles 
around. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
these  walks  we  were  joined  by 
John  Fleming.  Mary  met  him 
as  frankly  as  she  did  me,  but  I 
saw  quite  well  that  John  was 
smitten  by  her  charms.  I  saw 
quite  well,  too,  that  they  met 
often.  The  fact  is,  if  love  were 
not  so  blind,  John  would  have 
seen  that  he  was  fast  falling  in 
love  with  Mary  D'Argy  since  the 
incident  of  the  drive.  Love  feeds 
upon  reflection  rather  than  con- 
templation, and  little  communi- 
cations in  the  nature  of  confi- 
dences go  far  to  kindle  the  flame. 
John  had  driven  home  that  after- 
noon in  which  he  had  set  down 
Mary  at  Little  Goat  Avenue,  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  her  al- 
together. But  he  was  no  wiser 
than  his  fellow-men,  and  came  back 
like  a  moth  to  the  flame.  Neither 
was  he  so  much  more  honest  that 
he  would  have  admitted  the  fact 
to  himself  had  he  seen  it.  Life 
is  very  much  guided  by  our  cir- 
cumstances after  all.  I  have 
often  felt  doubtful,  when  preach- 
ing about  the  necessity  of  each 
man  finding  out  his  mission  in 
life,  if  it  was  a  good  doctrine. 
Perhaps  we  are  better  not  to  cal- 
culate in  what  channels  our  lives 
are  to  flow — we  will  generally  hit 
upon  the  wrong  one.  Some  of  my 
friends  tell  me  I  am  getting  too 
broad  in  my  ideas.  Perhaps  I  am. 
But  I  think  a  patient,  contented, 
trusting  walking  in  the  path  at 
your  feet,  is  better  than  the  most 
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enthusiastic  journey  along  a  path 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  for 
yourself  is  the  path  for  your  life. 

John  Fleming  would  not  per- 
haps have  chosen  this  path  along 
which  he  was  now  walking.  I  am 
sure  that  when  they  met,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  crucifix, 
which  Mary,  I  noticed,  always 
wore  upon  her  breast :  still,  more 
and  more  each  felt  that  the  cross 
lay  between  them.  And  as  John 
in  his  wanderings  through  Rath- 
illet  came  upon  familiar  scenes, 
and  recognised  that  for  him  their 
old  charm  was  gone,  he  would 
shudder,  and  a  fear  would  seize 
him  of  this  new  face  that  was 
coming  between  him  and  them. 
What  did  it  mean  this  new  face 
coming  between  him  and  Rath- 
illet1?  He  would  not  admit  to 
himself  what  it  meant.  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  come  between  him 
and  his  home.  But  every  day  he 
desired  Mary's  presence  more  and 
more.  They  met  in  the  fields,  or 
the  woods,  or  the  orchard.  Their 
talk  was  of  the  flowers  and  the 
fields,  and  the  ways  of  birds ; 
sometimes  of  books,  and  some- 
times they  would  walk  long  in 
silence.  But  to  love  and  religion 
their  tongues  were  tied.  Once 
only  their  talk  touched  upon  the 
difference  that  lay  between  them. 

"Ah,"  Mary  said,  in  reply  to 
some  hasty  remark  of  John's  about 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin — "ah, 
if  you  were  a  woman  you  would 
realise  what  it  is  to  have  a  wo- 
man to  lean  upon — to  pray  to. 
What  would  I  have  done  when 
my  mother  died  had  not  the 
blessed  Mother  been  a  comforter 
to  me1?  But  you  are  a  man." 

"  But  men  do  require  a  woman 

to "  he  was  going  to  have  said 

"love,"  but  he  stopped.  "For- 
give me,  Mary,  I  should  have  said 
nothing  about  it." 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure, 


It  was  the  first  time  he  had  un- 
bended himself  so  to  her,  and 
that  is  woman's  conquest. 

"We  will  never  quarrel  about 
that,"  she  said,  "will  we?"  in  that 
naive  manner  which  so  fascinated 
John.  "We  all  pray  to  the  same 
Father,"  she  added  piously,  and 
John  acquiesced.  The  last  trace 
of  the  hardness  of  his  early  train- 
ing was  fast  disappearing.  But 
they  avoided  the  subject  after- 
wards. 

One  afternoon  they  started  to 
climb  the  hill  together.  Half-way 
up  there  is  an  old  road  lying  be- 
tween two  fields,  in  which  the 
whins  grow  rank,  while  a  pathway 
runs  zigzag  among  them.  Here 
there  is  always  a  sense  of  great 
quiet.  Nothing  breaks  the  silence 
save  the  droning  of  the  bees  or  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  unless  it  is  a 
village  holiday,  and  then  troops  of 
village  children  come  up  here  to 
pull  the  brambles  and  the  rasp- 
berries, and  sport  and  laugh  among 
the  whins,  the  whole  day  long.  As 
they  were  going  along  this  road 
they  saw  coming  through  the 
whins  a  figure  which  both  knew 
well.  It  was  John's  father.  Their 
conversation  died  upon  their  lips. 
Mary  was  filled  with  a  little  of  the 
awe  which  Mr  Fleming  inspired 
in  the  country-side,  and  her  natural 
modesty  made  her  heart  beat  quick 
at  the  sight  of  her  lover's  father. 
For  there  could  be  no  denying  they 
were  lovers,  though  no  word  of  love 
had  passed  between  them.  But 
John  felt  that  at  last  what  he  had 
feared  for  long,  but  had  not  dared 
to  put  into  words,  had  come.  He 
feared  lest  his  father  would  speak 
out  there,  before  Mary,  all  the 
anger  that  he  knew  was  in  his 
heart.  But  when  they  passed,  Mr 
Fleming  made  no  sign  of  stopping. 
He  stepped  among  the  brambles  at 
the  pathway's  edge,  and  lifting  his 
hat  as  they  passed,  bowed  his  grey 
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head  in  a  cold  stately  manner,  and 
continued  his  way  down  the  field. 
John  knew  not  what  to  say.  He 
understood  his  father  well  enough, 
and  what  this  politeness  meant,  but 
his  whole  feeling  was  one  of  pity 
for  Mary,  and  his  strongest  desire 
was  to  stave  off  the  wound  to  her 
feelings.  They  both  felt  something 
had  happened,  and  they  both  felt 
now  how  closely  their  lives  had 
come  together.  The  entrance  of  a 
friend  is  often  a  mirror  in  which 
we  see  our  actions  in  a  true  light, 
and  to  these  two  the  true  meaning 
of  the  intercourse  was  reflected 
in  this  meeting  with  Mr  Fleming. 
John's  true  nature  beat  against 
the  circumstances  that  hemmed 
him  in.  In  a  moment  he  threw 
off  the  influence  of  his  early 
training. 

When  they  issued  from  the  road 
to  the  hillside  again,  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  before  their  eyes 
Rathillet  and  Little  Goat  lay  in 
the  mellow  light,  the  tips  of  the 
trees  around  them  just  catching 
the  sun's  last  rays,  while  the  village 
and  farmyards  and  fields  farther 
down  in  the  valley  were  already 
bathed  in  the  grey  twilight.  Often 
had  the  same  scene  presented 
itself  to  John,  but  never  before 
had  he  looked  upon  it  with  such 
emotion.  The  beautiful  home  of 
his  fathers !  Beside  him,  the  girl 
he  loved.  Why  did  these  two 
thus  stand  out  separate  in  his 
mind  ? 

"  You  love  Rathillet  very  much, 
Mr  Fleming  1 "  Mary  said  to  him. 

He  started  at  the  question,  which 
seemed  to  drive  home  the  fear  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

"Yes,  Miss  D'Argy,  I  love 
Rathillet  very  much — there  is  no 
more  beautiful  place  in  the  world." 

"  Except  Little  Goat,  of  course," 
Mary  replied  smilingly,  trying  to 
break  the  gloom  that  had  fallen 
on  them  with  the  twilight. 


"Oh,  nothing  separates  Rathillet 
from  Little  Goat,"  John  said.  A 
great  impulse  was  upon  him. 

"You  asked  me  just  now,"  he 
continued,  "  if  I  loved  Rathillet, 
and  I  do  love  Rathillet ;  but  there 
is  some  one  I  love  far  more  than 
Rathillet,  Mary, — you  know  who  I 
mean  ; "  and  ere  they  turned  to  go 
homewards,  John  told  Mary  of  his 
love,  which,  as  he  told  it,  seemed 
greater  than  he  himself  had 
dreamed  :  and  when  he  asked  her 
if  his  love  was  returned  and  if  she 
would  be  his,  he  felt  an  arm  steal 
into  his,  and  looking  down  at  her 
bright  eyes,  heard  from  lips  which 
he  could  not  see  moving  in  the 
darkness  though  they  were  so  close 
to  him — 

"  I  think  what  you  said  is  true, 
John  :  nothing  can  separate  Rath- 
illet from  Little  Goat." 

On  that  afternoon  on  which 
these  things  which  I  have  just 
described  took  place,  I  walked  up 
to  Rathillet  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  Mr  Fleming.  Although 
so  often  at  Little  Goat,  I  had 
been  less  frequent  in  my  visits  to 
Rathillet,  partly  because  the  calls 
upon  my  time  made  by  Mary 
D'Argy's  French  lessons  were  great, 
and  partly  also  because  the  society 
at  Little  Goat  and  that  at  Rathillet 
did  not  mix  well  together.  I  don't 
know  if  you  have  noticed,  that 
when  you  hear  a  piece  of  music,  it 
somehow  gives  you  a  preconceived 
notion  of  what  any  air  should  be, 
and  when  you  hear  next  a  piece 
of  a  different  school  or  class,  it 
jars  upon  you  somehow.  Well,  at 
Little  Goat  I  heard  this  piece  of 
music,  as  it  were,  and  as  it  was 
novel,  it  attracted  me,  and  stuck 
by  me  ;  and  somehow  the  music  of 
Rathillet,  which  I  used  to  think 
all  in  all,  jarred  upon  me  consider- 
ably. Still  it  was  not  the  call  of 
duty  only  that  led  me  to  Rathillet. 

When  I  called  at  the  house  I 
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was  informed  that  Mr  Fleming 
was  not  in ;  but  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  an  old  servant  in  the 
family,  having  been  in  Rathillet 
since  old  Mr  Fleming  was  a  young 
man,  politely  asked  me  to  step  in 
and  await  the  master's  return.  He 
had  gone  up  the  hill,  but  was  ex- 
pected to  return  shortly.  The 
afternoon  was  so  very  pleasant, 
that  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
stroll  in  the  plantation,  and  return 
in  time  to  take  tea  with  Mr 
Fleming. 

I  had  not  taken  many  turns 
upon  the  lawn  when  I  saw  Mr 
Fleming  enter  Rathillet.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  found  old  Nancy  ex- 
plaining my  arrangement  as  I 
entered.  We  went  into  the  old 
dining-room  and  found  tea  ready, 
and  so  sat  down  together  for  a  cup. 
The  table  was  set  for  three,  and  I 
inquired  for  John,  and  received  a 
curt  reply  about  his  not  knowing 
where  he  was.  I  inquired  also 
where  he  intended  going. 

"  To  the  devil,  I  think,"  replied 
Mr  Fleming;  and  as  I  began  in 
a  deprecatory  tone,  added,  "  Not 
now,  not  now,  Mr  Dobie — after- 
wards, afterwards." 

I  felt  naturally  very  uncomfort- 
able under  this  style  of  thing,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  away  early. 
But  shortly  afterwards  John  came 
in.  There  was  a  strained  feeling 
in  us  all,  and  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  something  unpleasant 
had  happened  between  father  and 
son.  I  was  glad  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  prayers,  and  the  maids 
came  in  and  seated  themselves 
in  their  usual  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion on  the  edge  of  chairs  at  the 
door, 

John  was  seated  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fireplace,  in  which  a 
little  fire  had  been  lit — for  it  was 
chilly  at  night  now  ;  I  was  in  the 
one  opposite  ]  while  his  father 
seated  himself  at  the  table  and 


began  the  lesson.  It  was  a  fine 
homely  scene,  and  seemed  so  to 
me  at  the  time ;  but  had  I  then 
known  what  was  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  sharp-featured,  well- 
made  young  man  opposite  me,  I 
should  have  felt  it  strangely  out 
of  keeping. 

There  had  been  no  secrets  be- 
tween father  and  son  before  this 
friendship  with  Mary,  and  of  that 
John  had  been  persuading  himself 
he  would  tell  his  father  whenever 
opportunity  occurred ;  but  some- 
how opportunities  seem  sensitive 
of  a  repulse,  and  stay  away  when 
we  are  not  anxious  for  them. 
To  tell  the  truth,  there  had  been 
no  secrets  between  them,  because 
there  had  been  nothing  to  keep 
secret.  There  could  never  have 
been  many  confidences,  for  theirs 
were  not  confidential  natures. 

But  John  could  not  hide  from 
himself  the  fact  that  something  of 
great  importance  had  been  happen- 
ing, and  that  his  father  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  and  while  I  think 
it  was  only  natural  that  his  father 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance, still  John's  conscience  smote 
him.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  ex- 
actly conscience.  It  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  con- 
science and  a  habit  of  mind — even 
to  distinguish  it  from  our  care  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  true 
that  the  impulsive  nature  in  John 
had  broken  out  now — it  had  done 
so  completely  on  the  hillside  when 
he  had  declared  his  love  for  Mary, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  have 
been  expected  he  would  be  silent. 
But  habits  are  like  tight  boots. 
They  leave  a  pinch  long  after  we 
have  taken  them  off.  So  while 
his  father  was  reading  the  lesson,  I 
believe  John  would  not  have  been 
surprised  had  the  portion  read 
been  the  story  of  the  prodigal. 

When  Mr  Fleming  had  read 
the  Scripture,  I  prayed.  I  forget 
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what  for  now.  It  was  some  poor 
prayer,  commonplace.  If  I  had 
only  known,  perhaps  some  healing 
word  might  have  stolen  into  the 
hearts  of  these  two  worshippers, 
and  stopped  their  wound. 

But  when  prayers  were  over, 
Mr  Fleming  replaced  the  Bibles 
on  a  side-table,  tore  off  the  day's 
date  from  a  little  calendar  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  going  to  the  win- 
dow, looked  out  for  a  few  moments. 
When  the  maids  retired,  we  stood 
in  that  sombre  silence  which  is 
allowed  before  the  tongue  is  bold 
enough  to  return  to  the  world 
whither  the  thoughts  have  already 
flown. 

Before  I  had  time  to  withdraw, 
John  said  to  his  father — 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  D'Argy, 
father  1" 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  strained 
relation  evident  between  father 
and  son,  told  me  all,  although  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  encounter  of 
the  afternoon. 

"No,"  Mr  Fleming  said,  seating 
himself  in  the  opposite  arm-chair 
from  his  son,  at  the  same  time 
peremptorily  motioning  me  to  a 
chair,  and  looking  at  his  son  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  know  her, 
because,  because 

"  Because  you  find  the  acquaint- 
anceship agreeable  —  and  so  you 
suppose  I  would  also ;  but  that 
does  not  follow." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir,  although 
- 1  do  find  it  so." 

"Yes,  it  is  just  exactly  so," 
continued  the  old  man ;  "  and  I 
should  have  thought,  had  you  de- 
sired me  to  know  her,  there  would 
have  been  some  occasions  before — 
before  to-night — to  have  told  me 
so.  You  seem  to  have  known  her 
for  some  time." 

"  Yes,"  returned  John  ;  "  almost 
since  I  came  home  in  June." 

"  Mr  Fleming,"  I  said,  "  this  is 
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no  place  for  me — I  feel  I  am  in- 
truding now." 

"  Sit  still,  Mr  Dobie,  if  you 
please.  My  son  has  chosen  the 
publicity  of  this  scandal — please 
keep  your  seat." 

John  looked  at  me  beseechingly, 
and  I  stayed  on,  though  I  feared  I 
would  be  unable  to  assist  him. 

"These  are  not  people  for  you 
to  mix  with  and  choose  your 
friends  among,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
you  should  know  that,  though  you 
don't  seem  to.  You  are  the  first 
Fleming  who  required  to  be  told 
what  his  proper  sphere  was.  My 
grandfather  did  not  require  to  tell 
me.  But  I  have  noticed  it  often. 
You  take  after  your  mother." 

"  But  you  have  never  told  me," 
said  John. 

"Just  so,  I  never  told  you.  I 
didn't  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
you — more  fool  I.  But  I  tell  you 
now.  These  Galloways  are  not 
the  people  I  wish  to  associate  with, 
and  neither  must  you.  Catholics, 
too,  they  call  themselves  —  or 
worse.  Bad  enough  if  they  are 
what  they  say,  Jesuitical  papists, 
if  they  aren't  infidels.  These  are 
the  people  you  wished  me  to 
know  ;  as  if  I  didn't  know  them  !  " 

"  But  it  was  Mary  —  Miss 
D'Argy,  I  mean,  not  the  Gallo- 
ways." 

"  Miss  D'Argy.  Who  is  she, 
pray  1  One  of  them  too.  Mary 
— Mary.  So  you  find  Mary's 
acquaintanceship  agreeable,"  Mr 
Fleming  went  on  in  his  anger.  "  I 
suppose  the  next  we'll  hear  is  that 
you  have  turned  Catholic,  and 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

"  You  know  well  enough  that 
will  never  be." 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  not." 

"  I  mean,  about  turning  Ca- 
tholic. I  don't  and  couldn't  be- 
lieve in  Catholicism  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  think  these  people  have 
been  very  badly  treated.  Mr  Gal- 
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loway  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
very  honest  man.  I  think  they 
have  been  very  badly  used, — not 
by  us,  of  course,  for  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  intimate  with  them — 
at  least,  unless  we  care — but  by 
their  neighbours.  I  don't  see  why 
they  should  be  shunned  because 
they  don't  happen  to  go  to  the 
same  church  as  others.  Very  lit- 
tle good  the  church  seems  to  do 
some  of  them." 

"  There  you  are,  Mr  Dobie," 
said  Mr  Fleming,  turning  to  me. 
"  Don't  speak  in  that  way  to  me, 
sir.  If  that's  what  comes  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  sooner  you  leave  the 
better." 

"  As  for  the  other  thing,  father," 
John  continued,  not  heeding  the 
interruption  —  "as  for  the  other 
thing,  that's  what  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you  about — that's  why  I 
wished  you  to  know  Miss  D'Argy. 
I  do  love  her." 

Mr  Fleming  leapt  from  his  chair 
and  paced  the  room.  I  would 
have  interposed,  but  a  look  from 
him  silenced  me.  "Keep  your 
seat,  Mr  Dobie." 

"  Listen  a  minute,"  John  cried, 
rising  also  and  standing  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table  from  that 
on  which  Mr  Fleming  was. 
"Listen  a  minute,  father." 

"Go  on,  sir — what  next*?  In 
love  with  Miss  D'Argy.  Fleming 
and  D'Argy — that  sounds  well ! 
Precisely  what  I  said,  sir,"  he  went 
on.  "  Wasn't  it,  sir  1 "  referring 
the  matter  to  me.  "  Miss  D'Argy? 
Never  !  A  Catholic,  a  deceiver,  a 
very  scarlet  woman  !  " 

"  Father,"  shouted  John,  bring- 
ing his  closed  hand  down  upon  the 
table  so  that  the  lamp  quivered, 
"  how  can  you — how  dare  you — 
when  you  do  not  know  her?" 

The  old  man  had  stopped  at 
John's  interruption.  His  face 
grew  pale,  his  figure  trembled. 
He  crossed  the  room  with  a  de- 
liberate step,  and  placed  his  hands 


upon  his  son's  shoulders,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  know  her  ? "  he  said  in 
a  low  tone  ;  "  I  don't  know  her,  do 
I  not  ?  I  don't  know  her  ?  Who  is 
to  blame  for  my  not  knowing  her  1 " 
and  he  laughed  aloud.  "  Oh,  John, 
John,  I  am  disappointed  in  you. 
How  dare  1 1  I  will  show  you  how 
I  dare.  Speak  another  word  to 
that  woman,  and  you  leave  Ra- 
thillet." 

"  Leave  Rathillet !  "  cried  John, 
only  feeling  he  had  received  a 
blow.  "Leave  Rathillet!  Oh! 
and  I  have  told  her  I  love 
her  ! " 

"  Another  word,  remember — on 
your  honour — I  trust  you,"  the 
old  man  went  on.  "  Oh,  you  do 
not  love  her — you  cannot — you 
must  not !  She  has  bewitched  you 
with  her  arts  and  smiles.  A 
Catholic  in  Rathillet — a  Catholic 
to  sit  where  your  mother  sat. 
Oh,  don't  disgrace  us,  boy  !  Think 
what  the  people  will  say.  Our 
influence  will  be  gone,  John — our 
influence  for  good.  You  must  give 
her  up — you  must  see  her  no  more." 

"  I  cannot,  father.  I  have  told 
her  I  love  her — and  I  do  love  her. 
And  she  is  a  lady,  father.  Is  she 
not,  Mr  Dobie  1 "  he  went  on,  try- 
ing to  lead  his  father's  mind  from 
her  religion. 

"  She  is  a  Catholic." 

"  And  you  are  quite  wrong, 
father,  if  you  suppose  the  Gallo- 
ways have  been  trying  to  make 
me  a  Catholic.  They  have  never 
said  a  word  to  me  about  their 
religion — about  anything  almost — 
and  they  daren't.  I  have  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  to  them.  As  for 
Miss  D'Argy " 

"  She  is  a  Catholic." 

"Yes,  she  is  a  Catholic.  She 
told  me  so.  I  see  it  now,  be- 
cause she  saw  how  we  hate  the 
Catholics — yes,  hate  them — and  so 
she  told  me.  Was  that  like  de- 
ceiving me  1  was  that  like  playing 
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arts  upon  me  ?  No,  I  cannot  give 
her  up, — I  dare  not  give  her  up." 

"Either  that  or  leave," — and 
the  old  man  released  his  grasp, 
and  looked  on  ruthlessly. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  Kathillet," 
said  John,  in  slow  distinct  tones, 
so  low  and  yet  so  clear  that  they 
sounded  like  death-knells  through 
the  silent  night." 

"  Oh,  not  to-night,  John  !  "  cried 
the  old  man,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  ears  as  if  not  to  hear  the 
words  ;  "  oh,  not  to-night.  I  will 
not  listen  to  it — not  to-night.  Do 
not  say  so  to-night.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow— till  the  next  day — for  a 
day  or  two.  Oh  !  a  Catholic  and 
a  Fleming — a  Catholic  and  a  Flem- 
ing !  Oh,  it  cannot  be  !  Not  to- 
night, John  ;  say  it  not  to-night." 

Broken  down  with  wounded 
pride  and  sorrow,  the  old  man 
hastened  from  the  room.  I  rose 
as  he  went  out,  but  I  had  no  word 
of  comfort  for  the  poor  boy,  who 
now  leant  with  his  head  on  his 
hands,  evidently  shattered  by  the 
blow.  In  a  minute  or  two  we 
heard  steps  upon  the  stair  again, 
and  the  old  man's  voice  sounded 
through  the  hall. 

"  Are  you  there,  John  ? " 

John  started  up  eagerly  at  the 
sound,  and  was  quickly  out  beside 
his  father.  I  listened  eagerly  for 
any  words  of  reconciliation,  but 
my  heart  sank  within  me  as  I 
heard  the  relentless  words — 

"  Remember,  John,  not  another 
word  with  that  girl." 

John  came  back  and  shut  the 
door.  It  must  have  been  like 
shutting  himself  from  his  father 
and  his  home. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  I  said,  going 
up  and  putting  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — "  my  poor  boy,  this  is 
very  hard  to  bear." 

That  was  all  I  could  say;  but 
John  was  quite  calm  now. 

"  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  to- 
morrow." 


"  So  soon?"  I  said. 

"Yes.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to 
meet  my  father  and  yet  mean  not 
to  obey  him.  I  cannot  but  dis- 
obey him,  can  I  ? " 

"  You  cannot  obey  him,  so  far 
as  I  understand, — you  cannot  obey 
him.  For  this  cause,  I  read,  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife." 

"  And  home  ? "  said  John. 

"  Yea,  and  home,  my  poor  boy, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife — and  she 
has  promised  to  be  your  wife. 
But  need  you  leave  at  once  1 
May  not  your  father  see  things 
differently  by  -  and  -  by  ? "  I  said 
this  without  much  hope,  from  my 
knowledge  of  Mr  Fleming. 

"  Useless.  It  will  take  much 
to  change  his  mind — more  than 
can  be  done,  than  can  be  given." 

We  sat  far  on  into  the  night,  I 
trying  to  smooth  the  rough  road, 
and  he  discussing  with  me  his 
plans.  He  opened  his  whole  heart 
to  me  about  Mary  and  his  future. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  feared  this,  secretly,  for  long. 
I  feared  to-night  that  this  was  to 
happen,  and  that  is  why  I  wished 
you  to  remain." 

Then  he  told  me  how  Mary  and 
he  had  been  drawn  to  one  another, 
and  of  her  confession  of  her  Catho- 
licism, which  he  now  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  warning. 

"  Could  I  dare  to  give  her  up 
now  because  of  her  religion,  when 
she  told  me — warned  me  of  it  at 
the  outset  1  Need  we  quarrel 
about  that  ?  My  God,  Mr  Dobie, 
as  she  said  to  me  once,  'We  all 
pray  to  the  same  Father,  do  we 
not  1 '  Is  that  not  so  1  Is  it 
Christian  to  persecute,  to  fling 
contempt  upon  a  brother  Chris- 
tian, because  he  does  not  bend  the 
knee  at  the  same  time  and  breathe 
a  prayer  in  the  same  words  as  you  ? 
Is  that  the  religion  that  my  father 
holds  1  Is  that  the  religion  that 
he  would  keep  unsullied  1  Is  that 
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a  reason  why  Mary  should  be 
turned  from  Rathillet  ? — she  who 
would  be  an  honour  to  it — greater 
than  any  honour  my  father  could 
bestow  on  it.  Oh,  it  is  hard, 
hard  to  bear ! " 

I  tried  to  comfort  and  calm  him. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  One  who 
would  be  at  once  a  father  and  a 
home  to  him.  I  told  him  how 
burdens  are  sent  to  humble  our 
spirits  to  obedience  to  God;  but 
ah,  dear  me,  if  that  is  not  taught 
by  the  burden,  it  will  never  be 
taught  by  us  ! 

When  I  left  he  walked  out  with 
me.  "  I  will  see  you  on  your  road 
to-night,"  he  said.  As  we  walked 
across  the  plantation,  I  asked  him 
if  his  father  would  let  him  go. 
He  told  me  he  intended  leaving  by 
an  early  train,  before  his  father 
was  up. 

"  I  cannot  see  my  father  and 
tell  him,"  he  said;  "but  I  wish 
you  to  see  him  and  tell  him,  and 
— tell  him  that  you  know  Mary." 

The  night  was  very  chilly.  We 
were  now  opposite  Little  Goat. 
There  was  no  light  to  be  seen  in 
the  house ;  every  one  had  evi- 
dently gone  to  rest.  We  stood  to 
say  good-night. 

"  I  will  write  her  to-night,"  he 
said ;  "  but  you  will  see  her  to- 
morrow and  tell  her  1 " 

I  promised,  and  bade  the  lad 
good-bye.  His  hand  was  cold  as 
he  wrung  mine,  and  the  chill  went 
to  my  heart  as  I  hurried  home, 
sorrowing  for  the  anguish  of  John 
and  for  the  rude  awakening  that 
awaited  Mary. 

John  went  home  and  packed  his 
portmanteau,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  his  bed,  slept  till  morning 
broke.  On  one  point  his  mind 
was  made  up.  He  would  not  de- 
sert Mary.  But  he  could  not 
realise  that  his  father  would  keep 
his  word  about  Rathillet.  Surely 
that  could  not  be.  And  yet  when 
he  walked  down  the  avenue  in  the 


early  light,  he  instinctively  looked 
round  and  viewed  the  old  house. 
Was  this  really  to  be  the  last  time 
he  would  leave  his  old  home  1  As 
he  passed  down  the  silent  road, 
skirted  by  the  Little  Goat  trees, 
which  looked  tall  and  gaunt  against 
the  rising  sun,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  figure  he  knew  so  well  steal 
towards  the  farmhouse.  "  Mary  " 
he  called  once  or  twice,  but  though 
it  was  indeed  she,  she  heard  him 
not.  She  too  had  risen  early,  but 
she  was  happy.  In  her  little 
sanctuary  among  the  trees  she 
nursed  her  happiness.  And  as  she 
stole  homewards,  with  her  heart  in 
tune  with  the  rising  morn,  she  did 
not  know  her  lover  was  leaving 
his  home  for  her,  else  how  heavy 
would  have  been  her  step,  how 
changed  her  prayers  ! 

My  relations  with  Mr  Fleming 
were  now  altered.  Previously  I 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family  ;  now  I  was  to  be  the  family 
mediator — and  a  mediator,  to  be 
comfortable,  must  be  as  puffed  up 
and  insensible  of  kicks  as  a  foot- 
ball. I  had  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  being  even  a  partisan,  for 
in  the  encounter  between  father 
and  son  I  had  been  left  upon  the 
ground  with  the  latter,  and  had 
acted  as  a  kind  of  second  to  him. 
It  was  not  with  great  expectations, 
therefore,  that  I  went  up  next 
morning  to  Rathillet  to  tell  Mr 
Fleming  that  his  son  had  left  his 
home.  I  looked  upon  it,  however, 
as  my  duty  to  tell  him,  and  deter- 
mined that  although  it  might  have 
110  effect  upon  him,  I  should  at 
least  let  him  see  what  my  opinion 
of  his  conduct  was.  A  little  re- 
flection would  have  shown  me  that 
although  my  presence,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  in  the 
previous  night's  discussion,  gave 
me  an  interest  in  the  matter,  it 
did  not  justify  my  interference  be- 
tween father  and  son ;  but  I  was 
still  heated  and  vexed  at  what 
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appeared  to  me  an  unnecessary 
barrier  between  the  happiness  of 
my  two  young  friends.  My  ex- 
perience in  life  might  have  taught 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  heartrend- 
ing and  discomfiture  might  be 
saved  if  people  with  strong  con- 
victions would  remember  that 
these  convictions  should  always  be 
tempered  by  good  manners. 

As  I  expected,  my  visit  to 
Rathillet  did  no  good.  I  explained 
to  Mr  Fleming  that  John  had  left 
for  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  had 
asked  me  to  tell  his  father  that  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  cease  his 
connection  with  Miss  D'Argy.  Mr 
Fleming  heard  me  in  silence  :  he 
was  pale  and  looked  ill,  but  kept 
himself  in  perfect  restraint,  and 
intimated  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  I  ventured  to  tell  him  what 
I  knew  of  Mary,  and  dwelt  upon 
her  virtues,  but  awakened  no  con- 
ciliatory attitude  in  Mr  Fleming. 
Finally  I  lost  my  temper  and  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  his  conduct, 
whereupon  he  read  me  a  lesson 
upon  my  duties  as  a  minister,  and 
politely  showed  me  to  the  door. 

I  was  in  rather  a  discomfited 
mood  when  I  entered  Little  Goat 
to  perform  the  second  part  of  my 
task.  The  family  had  just  alined — 
for  noon  was  the  dinner-hour  at 
Little  Goat — and  when  I  entered 
the  dining-room,  Farmer  Galloway 
was  deep  in  the  great  soft  arm- 
chair enjoying  his  after-dinner  nap, 
while  his  wife  was  seated  at  the 
window  busy  with  her  inevitable 
stocking -knitting.  I  never  saw 
this  ceaseless  operation  without 
being  reminded  of  the  ruthless 
grind  of  life.  Even  such  huge 
calves  as  those  which,  like  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  guarded  the  farmer's 
repose,  did  not  seem  cause  enough. 

And  to-day  the  needles  were 
speeding  faster  than  usual.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  sense  of  the 
approach  of  winter  that  stimulated 


Mrs  Galloway  to  such  industry,  as 
I  think  it  stimulates  all  of  us  to 
great  effort,  or  at  least  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it.  But  more  likely 
it  was  that  the  hands  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  mind,  which  was 
busy  at  present.  For,  with  that 
keen  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of 
women  to  change  in  the  spirits  of 
their  fellows,  Mrs  Galloway  had 
perceived  a  change  in  Mary.  She 
was  a  tall,  silent,  not  uncommon 
sort  of  woman  Mrs  Galloway,  with 
a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  which 
she  took  care  not  to  wear  upon 
her  sleeve.  In  youth  she  may 
have  been  good  -  looking  —  not 
beautiful — and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  had  prevailed,  and  rendered 
her  withered  and  gaunt. 

"  Ha'e  ye  heard  ony thing  o' young 
Fleming  ower-bye,  wife  ? "  the  far- 
mer said,  after  we  had  talked  a 
little.  "Blake  was  telling  me — 
he  sweethearts  ane  o'  the  Rathillet 
maids — as  there's  been  a  rumpus  wi' 
the  count," — this  was  the  facetious 
way  in  which  he  chose  to  speak  of 
the  laird  of  Rathillet,—"  and  the 
young  laird  has  left — some  strum, 
I  suppose;  an'  he's  gone  back  to 
his  lawyer  work — though  he  looked 
a  tractable  lad  enough.  But  d'ye 
know,  I  think  oor  Mary  will  be 
sorry." 

"  Mary  !  Patrick,  what  in  the 
world  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Weel  now,  weel  now,"  went  on 
Mr  Galloway,  chuckling,  "I  thocht 
the  lass  would  ha'  given  ye  a  hint 
o't.  D'ye  know,  I  think  there's 
a  softness  there  —  leastways  I've 
seen  them  thegither,  and  jist  the 
t'other  day  she  and  I  were  down 
at  the  East  Park,  when  we  meets 
young  John,  and  he  lifts  his  hat 
so  familiar  like,  and  she  blushed 
so  that  I  says,  in  a  little,  says 
I,  'Was  it  to  me  or  to  you 
that  the  young  maister  smiled  so 
sweetly?'  And  she  looks  up  at 
me  and  says  quite  innocent  like, 
'  Doesn't  he  always  smile  so  ? '  But 
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I  saw  the  blushes,  wife,  I  saw  the 
blushes." 

"But,  Patrick,  when  ye  saw  it, 
why  didn't  ye  tell  me — why  didn't 
ye  warn  Mary  ? " 

"  Tell  you  !  There's  a  nice  one, 
parson.  Tell  her !  Na,  na.  Ne'er 
come  atween  women's  as  guid  as 
ne'er  quarrel  wi'  ane.  Maybe 
I'm  mista'en,  but  e'en  an  I'm  no', 
what  could  either  you  or  me  warn 
the  lassie  o',  I'd  like  to  ken  ?  She's 
a  lady,  Mary,  and  weel  brought  up, 
though  she  lives  wi'  me  that's  jist 
a  tenant.  For  auld  folks  as  has 
done  the  same  an'  doesna  repent  it 
— I  think  I  may  say  that,  Katie, — 
that  doesna  repent  it,"  and  the  old 
farmer  rose  from  his  chair  and 
stooped  quite  gallantly  to  kiss  his 
wife — "  for  auld  folks  as  has  done 
the  same  and  doesna  repent  it,  to 
warn  the  youngsters  aff — why,  it's 
like  puttin'  oats  afore  horses  and 
cursin'  them  for  smelliii'  at  it." 

"  Patrick  !  "  said  Mrs  Galloway, 
as  she  recovered  herself,  and  looked 
at  me  rather  bashfully. 

"Well,  Katie?" 

"Ye're  a  fool,  Patrick,  ye  are. 
But  speak  o'  the  deil,"  she  went 
on;  " here's  the  bairn  hersel'.  I'll 
tak'  her  through  hands." 

We  had  risen  when  the  farmer's 
wife  had  noticed  Mary,  and  stood 
looking  from  the  window  out  upon 
the  balmy  afternoon,  and  the 
girlish  figure  gliding  slowly  among 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Poor  girl,"  I  said  :  "  you  won't 
be  too  hard  upon  her,  Mrs  Gallo- 
way. I  came  to  see  you  and  her 
about  this  —  this  very  thing  Mr 
Galloway  has  been  speaking  of. 
John  Fleming  sent  me  himself — 
for  it's  quite  true  what  he  says 
— and  he  had  to  go  away  from 
Rathillet  because  it  is  true." 

Mrs  Galloway  turned  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  I  spoke.  They  were 
large  grey  eyes,  in  which  I  could 
read  a  whole  sequence  of  thought. 
Was  it  really  true  1  And  if  so, 


what  was  the  remedy  ?  And  had 
she  confided  in  strangers  and  not 
in  her  own  uncle  and  aunt  ?  But 
then,  perhaps,  the  minister  might 
encourage  confession  just  as  the 
priests  would.  Her  face  had 
softened  when  she  withdrew  her 
eyes  and  gazed  again  on  Mary,  who 
by  this  time  was  near  the  farm- 
house. I  noticed  her  lips  moving 
too,  for  the  spell  of  her  eyes  on  me 
had  not  broken,  and  I  was  forced 
to  follow  all  her  movements. 

"  Ha'e  you  known  long,  Parson 
Dobie  ?  "  she  said  quietly,  without 
looking  round,  but  like  one  who 
had  already  mastered  the  situation. 

"  If  you  mean  of  Mr  Fleming's 
quarrel  with  John,  madam,"  I  said, 
"  then  I  have  known  no  longer 
than  a  night,  for  it  only  took  place 
yesterday ;  but  like  you,  Farmer 
Galloway,  I  have  guessed  for  long 
that  John  was  very  fond  of  Mary, 
and  that  she  loved  him." 

"  You  micht  both  ha'e  known," 
Mrs  Galloway  said  presently,  but 
still  in  a  quiet  voice,  "what  it 
would  lead  to." 

"What  should  it  lead  to  but  ae 
thing,"  broke  in  Farmer  Galloway 
wrathfully,  looking  now  away  from 
Mary,  whom  he  had  been  gazing  at 
all  the  time.  "  There's  ae  thing 
as  love  leads  to,  an'  it's  marriage ; 
an'  why  shouldna  it  here  ? " 

The  huge  figure  of  the  farmer 
was  quivering  with  the  wrath 
which  appeared  also  in  his  words — 

"  Laird  Fleming  may  turn  them 
frae  Rathillet  an  he  likes,  but 
there's  a  home  for  them  in  Little 
Goat  for  a  year  or  twa  to  come." 

And  then  another  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  brought  his 
fist  down  on  the  table  violently. 

"  By  the  blessed  saints,"  he  said, 
"  the  laird's  son'll  no'  play  wi'  oor 
Mary,  else  I'll  break  every  bone 
in's  body." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Patrick ! "  said  Mrs 
Galloway,  turning  to  her  husband, 
with  a  gesture  reminding  him  that 
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Mary's  footsteps  were  already  in 
the  house.  She  put  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  gently  pushing  him 
from  the  window  to  his  chair. 
"  This  is  no'  the  time  to  mak' 
wounds,  but  to  heal  them,"  she 
said  quietly. 

The  farmer  had  no  time  to  an- 
swer, when  Mary  came  in.  I  would 
have  shaken  hands  with  her  and 
wished  her  good  morning,  but  Mrs 
Galloway  advanced  to  meet  her 
before  me.  Some  of  the  tender- 
ness of  manner  she  had  shown 
while  repressing  her  husband's 
outburst,  remained  with  her  as 
she  clasped  the  girl's  hand  in  hers. 
With  a  piteous  cry  Mary  threw 
herself  into  her  aunt's  arms  and 
wept. 

"  Mary,  Mary,  what  ails  thee, 
lass  ?  "  said  the  farmer ;  but  a  look 
from  me  made  him  silent. 

"  Poor  child !  come  with  me, 
dear,"  Mrs  Galloway  said,  as  she 
quietly  led  the  weeping  girl  from 
the  room. 

I  did  not  see  Mary  again  that 
day,  for,  after  satisfying  Mr  Gal- 
loway's curiosity  as  well  as  I  could 
— for  in  his  excitement  he  could 
not  follow  in  patience  what  I  had 
to  relate — I  bade  him  good  after- 
noon, and  set  out  for  home.  Mrs 
Galloway  had  heard  me  leave,  how- 
ever, and  going  out  by  the  kitchen 
door,  met  me  at  the  edge  of  the 
plantation. 

My  first  inquiries  were  for 
Mary.  I  said  I  supposed  she  had 
already  heard  from  John,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
breakdown. 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Gallo- 
way, "  she  kens  nothing — she  has- 
na  a  word  o'  John  :  she  met  his 
father  this  morning,  and  kens 
nothing  but  what  he  tell't  her, 
and  that  must  ha'  been  bad  news. 
She'll  no'  tell  me  what  he  said  to 
her,  but  he  must  ha'  feared  her, 
for  she  just  cries  out  how  bad  she 
is,  and  that  she  has  sent  John 


from  his  home.  Whatever  is  the 
matter  1 " 

As  delicately  as  I  could  I  went 
once  more  over  the  last  night's 
scene.  Mrs  Galloway  listened 
patiently  till  I  was  finished ;  but  I 
noticed  by  the  half-scornful,  half- 
defiant  look  in  her  plain  face,  that 
she  appreciated  my  carefulness  in 
relating  what  the  old  man's  objec- 
tions to  her  niece  were. 

"Has  he  left  Rathillet  then?" 
she  asked,  looking  up,  when  I  was 
finished. 

"  I'm  sure  he  has,"  I  replied ; 
"but — I  hope  all  will  come  right : 
at  least,  Mary  is  not  to  blame." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar 
look  for  a  moment. 

"  I  need  nane  to  tell  me  that," 
she  said,  not  offensively,  but  in  a 
way  that  made  me  feel  humble  if 
somewhat  annoyed. 

"  You  ken  the  young  laird 
weel,"  she  continued.  "Is  he  a 
good  one?" 

I  told  her  how  high  an  opinion 
I  had  of  him. 

"  You  see,"  she  said  simply, 
"I'm  for  nothing  bad  coupled 
wi'  Mary's  name."  And  then  she 
added  with  a  kind  of  smile, 
"  We're  as  proud  as  the  laird's  fit 
to  be." 

Proud  as  the  laird !  Yes,  but 
with  how  different  a  kind  of  pride  ! 
Could  she  have  seen  the  old  man 
as  he  left  the  young  girl,  whom  he 
had  been  trying  to  break  with  his 
cruel  charges,  walk  into  his  own 
house,  proud  and  haughty  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  could  she  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  room,  and 
heard  the  prayer  he  sent  up  to  God 
to  aid  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
crush  this  gentle  girl  and  to  release 
his  boy  from  her  charms !  She 
did  not  understand  that  kind  of 
pride  which  is  from  the  heart. 
Old  Nancy  told  me  that  he  must 
have  taken  something  terrible  to 
heart,  he  took  on  so. 

For  several  weeks  there  was  no 
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change  in  the  situation.  While 
the  summer  lasted  Mary  and  I 
continued  our  French  lessons,  sit- 
ting out  in  the  orchard  under  the 
apple-trees  so  long  as  the  autumn 
weather  allowed  us  to  do  so  with 
comfort.  Sometimes  we  spoke  of 
John.  He  had  not  written  to  me, 
and  I  had  not  pressed  Mary  with 
questions,  for  both  he  and  I  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  I  was  so  much 
their  friend  that  Mary  would  tell 
me  anything  that  it  was  well  I 
should  know.  And  so  from  time 
to  time  she  would  say  to  me  as 
we  rested  at  our  work,  "  I  had  a 
letter  from  John  to-day,"  and  we 
talked  of  what  we  had  often  talked 
before,  the  end  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween John  and  his  father.  As 
to  what  that  should  be,  we  were 
very  much  in  the  dark.  I  had 
considered  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  still  greater 
possibility,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  two 
men,  of  a  lasting  estrangement. 
I  had  even  talked  of  them  with 
Mary ;  and  yet,  so  true  is  it  that 
we  are  dependent  on  the  event  and 
powerless  in  the  anticipation  of  it, 
we  were  quite  unprepared  for  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  father 
and  son.  Certainly  Mr  Fleming's 
relations  with  myself  betokened 
no  desire  for  mediation.  In  many 
of  the  duties  of  village  and  church 
life  we  were  still  thrown  together, 
but  we  were  nothing  more  than 
strictly  polite  to  one  another ;  and 
that  being  so,  I  did  not  continue 
my  visits  to  Rathillet. 

When  I  met  old  Nancy  the 
housekeeper,  however,  which  I  did 
often,  I  put  many  questions  about 
the  old  laird,  in  hopes  of  getting 
good  news.  But  I  got  none.  Save 
that  he  was  quieter,  stricter,  more 
exacting  than  before,  Mr  Fleming's 
life  continued  the  same.  He  had 
said  not  a  word  to  Nancy  to  ac- 
count for  John's  absence.  Once, 
after  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  maid 


had  set  breakfast  for  him  alone ; 
but  the  old  man  had  ordered 
another  cover  to  be  laid,  and  they 
had  not  ventured  again  to  stop 
this  arrangement.  But  night  and 
morning,  when  the  household  met 
for  worship,  he  prayed  in  hard 
tones  for  a  son  who  had  sunk 
into  evil  paths.  In  spite  of  my 
indignation  at  such  a  cruel  wrong 
to  John  (for  what  would  the  silly 
maids  not  suppose  he  had  done), 
I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I 
heard  it.  I  could  not  forget  that 
my  own  father — so  strict  and  good 
— when  discomfited  in  any  theo- 
logical discussion  by  us  striplings, 
used  to  wind  up  his  argument  in 
the  evening  prayer,  when  there  was 
no  chance  of  contradiction. 

So  I  had  to  believe  that  recon- 
ciliation was  far  removed  if  it 
waited  the  mollifying  of  old  Mr 
Fleming.  No  sign  of  softening 
there.  No  look  out  of  these  tear- 
less eyes  to  show  that  in  the  fierce 
passion  within,  love  wrestled  with 
pride,  and  overcame. 

"  I  had  a  son,  but  he  has  gone 
astray,"  was  what  Mr  Fleming 
thought  and  said  about  John. 

And  so  on  that  lonely  hillside  in 
those  days,  when  winter  was  sink- 
ing upon  it  in  mists  and  rain,  two 
hearts  were  beating  for  John — one 
in  the  flush  of  love  full  of  pity,  the 
other  in  pride  of  faith  and  of  false 
duty — and  their  beating  kept  him 
away. 

Autumn  passed  quickly  into 
winter,  and  with  winter  came  the 
long  nights  and  the  short  dark 
days.  The  snow  too  fell  early,  one 
storm  following  quick  upon  an- 
other, so  that  between  December 
and  February  the  roads  from  the 
village  to  the  hill  were  almost  al- 
ways blocked. 

One  day  in  January,  while  I  was 
seated  in  my  study,  drawn  close  to 
the  cosy  fire  which  burned  in  my 
grate,  Mary  D'Argy  was  ushered 
in.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
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seen  her  for  weeks,  almost  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  her  outside  of  Little 
Goat ;  and  as  she  shook  hands  with 
me,  I  hardly  recognised  in  the  rosy 
face — made  rosy  by  battling  with 
the  snow — and  the  shapely  figure  in 
her  walking-dress,  the  young  girl 
whom  I  had  been  teaching  during 
the  past  summer.  A  certain  older 
look  had  come  with  the  troubles  of 
the  winter.  Her  manner  too  had 
changed.  She  was  quieter,  more 
self-reliant,  to  all  appearances  less 
sensitive,  I  think,  than  after  the 
first  shock  given  to  her  nature  by 
those  words  of  Mr  Fleming  when 
he  met  her  that  morning  he  dis- 
covered his  son  had  gone.  I  ima- 
gine they  were  terrible  words,  but 
Mary  never  told  what  they  were. 
After  that  first  shock,  her  nature 
had  been  braced  to  bear  more ;  it 
was  like  a  cold  douche,  under  which 
we  wince  at  first,  but  afterwards 
straighten  up  full  of  strength. 
There  are  blossoms,  too,  in  every 
girl's  nature,  which  must  be  ripened 
by  love  —  and  she  loved.  We 
all  wear  spiritual  masks,  says  some 
one.  But  we  do  not  wear  them 
while  we  are  children,  for  then  we 
have  nothing  to  mask.  But  when 
we  have  learned  the  isolation  of 
our  own  heart — and  that  is  each 
man's  tragedy — and  mask  it,  then 
we  are  men  and  women.  Mary 
had  now  a  secret — what  although 
it  was  partly  a  sorrow  1  It  meant 
life.  It  meant  she  was  now  a 
woman. 

But  she  shook  hands  in  the  same 
frank  girlish  manner  of  old,  and  it 
was  like  an  echo  of  bygone  days 
to  hear  her  say  she  had  heard  from 
Edinburgh — "  but  not  from  John," 
she  added,  her  voice  quavering  ever 
so  little,  as  she  handed  the  letter 
to  me.  It  was  from  John's  land- 
lady, saying  that  he  was  laid  down 
with  pleurisy.  The  letter  was 
badly  expressed,  and  left  no  im- 
pression as  to  how  the  patient  was. 
It  was  evident  John  had  asked  her 
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to  write  Mary,  and  she  had  done 
so  without  adding  any  information 
of  her  own.  She  ended  by  saying 
very  simply,  "  I  hope  your  sweet- 
heart will  soon  be  better,  my  dear," 
which  did  not  seem  to  strike  Mary 
as  unnatural  or  impertinent. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do," 
said  Mary,  when  I  had  finished 
reading  the  letter,  "so  I  came 
straight  off  to  you.  What  is 
pleurisy  1  I  asked  Uncle  Galloway, 
but  he  said — he  said — that — he 
thought  as  it  was  only  cattle  beas' 
that  took  it." 

Mary  quoted  her  uncle's  remark 
so  literally  and  so  confusedly  that 
I  could  not  help  laughing.  I  gave 
her  some  unscientific  idea  of  what 
pleurisy  was,  however,  and  warned 
her  it  might  be  a  long  illness. 

"  Should  not  his  father  know  1 " 
she  said  wistfully. 

"  Would  not  John  have  written 
his  father  had  he  wished  him  to 
know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  But  he  has  written  him  often. 
He  may  have  written  now,  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but 
he  gets  no  replies.  If  you  or  I 
were  to  write,  would  he  not  perhaps 
go  and  see  John  ?  For,"  she  added, 
eagerly,  "  I  am  sure  he  loves  John 
very  much  ;  and  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  he  never  knew 
he  was  ill — oh,  wouldn't  he  have 
a  right  to  blame  me  then?" 

I  looked  straight  into  her 
honest  eyes,  and  wondered  at  the 
loyalty  to  her  lover's  father  which 
I  read  there.  But  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to 
write  to  Mr  Fleming  then. 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  go  to  Edin- 
burgh and  see  John  himself,"  I 
suggested  after  a  little.  And  Mary 
clapped  her  hands  and  looked  so 
pleased,  that  I  felt  quite  recom- 
pensed for  the  trouble  I  had 
proposed  for  myself. 

To  Edinburgh  I  went,  therefore, 
and  found  John  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  but  in 
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a  fair  way  to  recovery.  I  was  the 
pleased  bearer  of  good  tidings  to 
Little  Goat  the  next  day — and 
what  a  day  of  storms  it  was  ! — and 
of  many  loving  messages  from 
John,  among  others  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  better  she  was  to  come 
over  and  spend  a  day  with  him  in 
Edinburgh.  I  was  quite  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  that  John  did  not 
repent  him  of  his  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  D'Argy. 

Not  so  Mr  Fleming.  He  had 
at  length  replied  to  his  son's 
letters.  But  he  wrote  full  of 
wrath,  and  said  some  not  compli- 
mentary things  about  myself.  He 
was  especially  angry  with  me  evi- 
dently for  not  advising  John 
against  his  sudden  departure  ;  but 
as  he  in  the  same  breath  held  to 
his  position  about  John's  renuncia- 
tion of  Mary,  I  could  not  see  that 
I  had  done  wrong.  The  terms 
were  of  his  own  making,  and  if 
John  chose  his,  and  asserted  his 
right  to  them,  who  was  to  blame 
but  Mr  Fleming  himself,  if  they 
did  not  please  him  ? 

At  last  the  winter  seemed  about 
to  depart.  Spring  sent  a  bright 
day,  now  and  then,  to  herald  her 
approach.  The  leaves  took  on 
their  green ;  the  snow  had  fled  • 
and  all  along  the  strath  the  far- 
mers were  busy  ploughing  their 
land  and  preparing  for  the  seed- 
time. The  old  hill  seemed 
changed  from  gloom  to  cheerful- 
ness. The  lambs  could  be  heard 
bleating  far  up  her  side,  where  the 
yellow  furze  shone  in  the  bright 
cold  sunshine ;  and  round  Rathil- 
let  and  Little  Goat  the  birds  were 
singing  all  day  long.  But  still 
Mary  had  not  left  Little  Goat  to 
visit  John  in  Edinburgh.  Week 
by  week  he  wrote  that  soon  he 
would  be  better,  but  betterness 
never  came.  The  disease  had  set- 
tled down  in  his  chest,  and  he 
grew  weaker  instead  of  stronger, 


day  by  day.  He  had  the  best 
attention  and  the  best  skill  that 
could  be  got,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  It  was  clear  to  all  but  to 
himself  that  he  could  never  re- 
cover. 

Such  was  the  news  of  John  I 
heard  from  inquiries  in  Edinburgh, 
and  then  that  he  was  home  at 
Rathillet.  Somehow,  it  must  have 
pawned  on  him,  I  think,  that  life 
for  him  was  at  an  end,  that  Mary 
could  never  be  his,  that  all  this 
trouble  and  estrangement  would 
cease ;  and  then,  above  every  other 
feeling,  came  an  irresistible  long- 
ing to  be  home  once  more  at 
Rathillet.  In  spite  of  all  the 
advice  and  implorings  of  his  land- 
lady, he  had  risen  and  set  out  for 
home.  The  long  journey,  the  steep 
climb  from  the  station  to  the  hill, 
the  cold  of  the  spring  day,  with 
the  biting  east  wind,  were  too 
much  for  him.  On  arriving  at 
Rathillet  and  finding  his  father 
out,  he  had  gone  straight  to  bed, 
and  there  he  lay  dying.  Twilight 
had  fallen  when  his  father  re- 
turned. The  poor  old  house- 
keeper, her  eyes  red  with  crying 
at  the  change  in  her  young  master, 
met  Mr  Fleming  as  he  came  in 
at  the  door.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  him.  She  burst 
out  into  a  fit  of  tears,  and,  be- 
tween her  sobs,  said — 

"  Oh,  sir !  Master  John's  in 
his  room." 

The  old  man,  braced  by  the 
shock,  had  bounded  up  the  stairs 
and  into  his  son's  bedroom.  There, 
pale  and  weak,  lay  his  beloved  son. 
The  light  had  faded.  The  boughs 
of  the  red  beech  rattled  on  the 
window-panes.  There  was  just  a 
flicker  of  light  away  west  by  the 
hillside.  Within,  the  fire  which 
the  housekeeper  had  lit  cast  danc- 
ing shadows  on  the  wall.  The  pale 
figure  in  the  bed,  with  his  sharp 
eyes  clear  and  expectant  at  his  fa- 
ther's coming,  was  distinctly  shown 
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by  it.  "  Father  "  was  all  he  could 
say,  and  his  father  was  already  by 
his  side.  Kneel,  proud  old  heart, 
which  death  is  fast  humbling.  Be 
still,  pale  sufferer,  and  seek  not  to 
stay  the  torrent  of  grief  at  thy 
bedside  :  the  tears  are  bitter  tears, 
but  in  them  is  life. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  later 
on,  he  could  give  no  hope.  The 
exposure  of  the  journey  had  been 
too  great  a  shock  to  him.  The 
end  was  not  far  off. 

All  night  long  the  father  had 
not  quitted  his  son's  room.  What 
passed  between  them  no  one  knows. 
There  could  not  have  been  many 
words,  for  John  was  too  ill  to 
speak.  In  the  morning  the  doctor 
paid  another  visit,  but  he  could 
do  nothing.  As  soon  as  he  left, 
the  laird  went  out  and  made  his 
way  through  the  planting  to  Little 
Goat.  He  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  met  Mary.  She  would  have 
kept  out  of  his  way,  but  he  stopped 
her. 

"  Miss  D'Argy,  my  son  wishes  to 
see  you ;  I  will  take  you  to  him." 

There  was  not  a  quaver  in  his 
voice.  It  was  stern  and  hard,  and 
frightened  her.  A  something  in 
his  face  touched  her  deeper,  how- 
ever. 

"  Is  he  ill  ?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened ? "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  I  must 
see  aunt !  I  will  be  back  again," 
and  without  waiting  for  his 
answer,  she  ran  to  the  house. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Galloway  were  in 
the  room  when  she  entered  and 
breathlessly  exclaimed — 

"John  is  back,  and  Mr  Fleming 
has  come  for  me  !  " 

"  I  told  ye,  lass,"  said  Mr  Gal- 
loway, turning  triumphantly  to  his 
wife ;  but  she  said  affectionately  to 
her  niece,  "Go  with  him,  Mary, 
and  see  what  he  wishes." 

Mr  Fleming  was  waiting  im- 
patiently where  she  had  left  him. 

"  Am  I  to  go  with  you  to  Rath- 
illet 1 "  she  asked  hesitatingly. 


"  Yes,"  was  all  his  answer,  "  my 
son  wishes  it." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  in 
the  agony  of  his  tormenting  con- 
science, his  anger  railed  silently  at 
the  girl  by  his  side.  Did  she  love 
him  ?  John  had  said  so.  What 
would  she  say  to  see  him  lying  on 
his  dying  bed  ?  She  had  brought 
him  there.  His  son,  his  only  child, 
dying  and  taking  away  with  him 
all  the  sunshine  of  his  life  !  Mary 
could  scarce  keep  up  with  the  pace 
at  which  he  strode  along.  He 
showed  her  into  the  house,  and 
bade  her  follow  him  up  to  John's 
room.  Then  he  showed  her  in  and 
went  in  after  her.  Her  face  flushed 
when  she  saw  where  she  was,  but 
the  next  moment  John  had  called 
her  name,  and  she  was  on  his 
breast. 

The  end  was  not  long  of  coming. 
All  the  time  Mary  was  in  the 
house  at  John's  request,  his 
father-  never  rested.  Out  and  in 
the  sick-room  he  went,  pacing  the 
lobbies  like  one  out  of  his  senses, 
never  looking  up  or  speaking  to 
any  one  who  passed  him.  To  me, 
who  was  scarcely  ever  out  of 
Rathillet  in  those  days  at  the 
end,  he  never  opened  his  heart,  but 
spoke  with  a  strange  calm. 

One  afternoon  John  was  lying 
scarcely  conscious,  his  eyes  shut 
to  the  sunlight,  which  in  shafts  of 
light  poured  into  the  room.  Mary 
was  standing  with  her  back  to 
the  bed,  gazing  up  the  hill,  her 
eyes  swollen  with  the  tears  which 
her  brave  heart  kept  back  lest  her 
sadness  should  disturb  him  who 
was  the  cause  of  it.  I  stood  by 
the  bedside  some  little  distance 
off,  while  Mr  Fleming  sat  by  the 
other  side  watching,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks,  never 
taking,  his  eyes  off  the  sufferer. 
By -and -by  I  noticed  the  poor 
boy's  eyes  open,  and  as  they 
rested  on  Mary's  form,  a  look  of 
ineffable  tenderness  came  into 
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them.  I  saw  the  old  man's  face 
cloud  with  pain,  and  his  hand  go 
forth  and  rest  upon  his  son's. 
Never,  I  think,  shall  I  forget  the 
mute  appeal  of  that  action.  John 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  father,  while 
the  lovely  smile  still  rested  on  his 
lips.  Then  placing  his  father's 
hand  in  his,  he  called  gently  to 
Mary  by  name.  When  she  came, 
he  took  her  hand  in  his  also,  and 
looking  to  me,  said,  "Mr  Dobie, 
will  you  read  to  me  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
asked  me  to  read  out  of  God's 
Word.  I  took  up  my  Bible  and 
read  a  chapter,  while  he  held  both 
their  hands,  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
face  radiant.  Then  as  I  closed  he 
thanked  me,  and  lying  back  on  his 
pillow,  murmured,  "  Now  I  may 
sleep."  And  so,  holding  fast  to 
the  two  loved  ones  on  earth,  his 
soul  fled  away. 

John  was  buried  in  the  family 
burying  -  ground  in  the  village 
graveyard.  The  funeral  was  a 
private  one.  Poor  Mr  Galloway 
of  Little  Goat,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  plantation,  took 
off  his  hat  as  it  passed  him,  and 
wept  for  Mary  as  he  watched  the 
plumes  of  the  hearse  descend  into 
the  valley.  He  had  not  been 
asked  to  attend  it.  Mary  had 
gone  back  to  Little  Goat  on  the 
night  John  died — I  had  taken  her 
home — and  so  far  as  I  knew,  Mr 
Fleming  had  never  asked  for  her 
or  mentioned  her  name.  Pride, 
pride  still  in  the  old  man's  heart ; 
pride  mingling  with  his  terrible 
grief.  I  could  see  the  working  of 
it,  and  pitied  him  more  and  more 
each  time  I  saw  him.  Every  line 
of  his  body  betrayed  the  shock 
which  John's  death  had  been  to 
him.  There  was  no  one  now  to 
comfort  him.  Each  morning  he 
walked  down  to  his  son's  grave 
— so  the  villagers  told  me,  for 
I  never  happened  to  meet  him — 
and  then  climbed  back  to  Rath- 


illet   again,    looking    more    aged 
than  before. 

At  first,  too,  Mary  suffered 
dreadfully.  During  the  days  of 
watching  by  John's  bed,  she  had 
braced  herself  against  breaking 
down,  but  after  his  death  a  re- 
action came.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
death  had  robbed  her  of  more  than 
her  lover,  when  day  by  day  passed 
without  her  hearing  from  Mr 
Fleming.  Everything  was  elo- 
quent of  her  loss.  Every  spring 
sound  around  the  farms  reminded 
her  of  John,  and  of  his  love  for 
everything  associated  with  Ra- 
thillet.  The  poor  little  heart  hid- 
den in  Little  Goat  longed  to 
comfort  the  laird  and  be  com- 
forted by  him.  But  that  was 
denied  her.  But  very  soon  she 
grew  calm.  I  went  often  to  see 
her,  for  I  knew  she  longed  to 
speak  to  me  about  John  ;  and 
when  I  left  her  and  returned  to 
my  manse,  I  praised  God  for  the 
love  that  never  looked  purer  than 
when  it  shone  through  sorrow. 
And  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mary's 
love  alone  when  I  did  so.  I  had 
learned  much  of  Mrs  Galloway's 
large  heart  from  Mary's  calmness". 
Sometimes  if  I  visited  Little 
Goat  in  the  evening,  Mary  accom- 
panied me  to  the  village,  for  each 
day  she  gathered  from  the  orchard 
and  his  beloved  hillside  some 
flower,  with  which  she  stole  in  the 
dusk  to  lay  upon  his  grave.  And 
thus  still  the  two  divided  hearts 
on  the  hillside  were  beating  for 
John. 

Spring  passed  away,  and  summer 
came  in  all  its  glory.  The  woods 
were  full  of  song,  the  fields  in  the 
valley  were  ripening  to  the  har- 
vest, and  the  noble  hill  basked  in 
the  sun,  which  shone  as  gladly  on 
Hathillet  and  Little  Goat  as  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
the  fallacy  that  Nature  sympathises 
with  us,  but  the  reality  of  her  in- 
difference to  our  sorrows,  that  is 
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pathetic.  I  could  not  but  reflect 
on  this  as  I  went  one  day  to  call 
on  Mary.  On  just  such  another 
afternoon  I  had  read  my  Thomas 
a  Kempis  here  a  year  ago,  and 
seen  John  and  Mary  meet  for  the 
first  time.  How  often  among  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  there  had  we 
sat  and  talked  and  thought  of 
John  !  And  now  the  trees  lived 
on,  and  we  walked  beneath  them, 
and  John  was  dead,  and  all  our 
hopes  were  blighted. 

When  I  reached  the  farm  with 
my  heavy  thoughts,  I  found  Mrs 
Galloway  alone  and  in  great  ex- 
citement. I  had  scarcely  time  to 
ask  for  them  all  when  she  burst 
out  with  her  wonderful  news. 
Mary  was  out  with  Mr  Fleming. 

"  Mr  Fleming  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,  Mr  John's  father,"  she 
replied.  "  And  oh,  sir,  Mary  is 
so  happy  !  And  oh,  if  John  had 
only  been  alive  !  " 

Between  her  sorrow  and  her  joy, 
the  poor  woman  could  give  no  clear 
account  of  what  had  happened. 
But  one  thing  was  sufficient.  The 
laird  and  Mary  were  reconciled. 
From  her  confused  story  I  learned 
that  Mary  had  returned  one  night 
from  the  village,  and  cried  in  her 
arms  as  she  told  her  that  Mr 
Fleming  had  spoken  kindly  to  her. 
What  he  said  her  aunt  had  not 
asked.  I  could  only  conjecture 
that  he  had  found  her  at  John's 
grave,  and  that  somehow  she  had 
won  his  heart.  But  Mary  never 
to  any  of  us  said  what  had  passed 
between  them,  any  more  than  she 
spoke  of  his  cruel  words  on  the 
morning  after  John  left  Rathillet. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Mr  Gal- 
loway to  me  when  I  met  him  one 
day,  and  pointed  out  the  old  man 
and  the  girl  by  the  burnside  above 
Rathillet — "  there  they  are  ;  and 


eh,  sir,  it's  a  good  sight  for  sair 
e'en." 

Farther  on  I  met  them,  and 
shook  hands.  Mr  Fleming  never 
forgave  me,  I  think — his  manner,  at 
any  rate,  always  remained  some- 
what distant ;  but  Mary  pressed  my 
hand  warmly.  And  the  first  time 
I  met  her  alone  she  said — 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  Mr  Dobie  !  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

Three  years  have  passed  since 
John  died — three  years  that  have 
brought  little  change,  save  to  have 
aged  us  all  somewhat.  I  still  visit 
Mr  Fleming  in  Rathillet.  I  spend 
many  and  many  an  hour  at  Little 
Goat.  My  parishioners  didn't  like 
it  at  first. 

"  What  a  pity  the  Galloways  are 
not  Protestants  like  us  all ! "  said 
Widow  Gibb  to  me  once;  but  I 
stopped  the  implied  reproof  by 
saying — 

"  A  great  pity,  madam ;  and  a 
greater  that  we  are  not  all  good 
Christians  like  the  Galloways." 

Widow  Gibb  and  her  neighbours 
have  become  used  to  my  visiting 
Little  Goat  now.  And  Mary  1 
She  is  as  .bright  and  well  and 
happy  as  two  old  men  could  wish 
who  are  not  fond  of  one  another 
perhaps,  but  who  have  cause  to 
bless  her.  What  sunshine  she  has 
brought  into  my  prosaic  life !  Her 
early  trial  has  not  blighted  her 
life.  Time  has  chastened  the 
memory  of  it ;  it  has  not  effaced 
it.  She  asked  me  to  walk  home 
with  her  the  other  night.  I  felt 
the  hill  more  stiff  than  I  used  to, 
and  said  so. 

"  How  time  passes  !  I  feel  I  am 
getting  old." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  it  is  three 
years  to-night  since  John  died." 
And  I  knew  that  she  was  crying 
in  the  dark,  on  my  arm. 
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THE    LAST     OF    THE    CANNIBAL    CHIEFS. 


WHEN  Swift  wrote  his  '  Modest 
Proposal,'  and  argued  with  logical 
seriousness  that  the  want  and  over- 
population in  Ireland  should  be 
remedied  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  eating  babies,  the  inimitable 
satire  was  not  likely  to  be  lost 
upon  a  people  who  regarded  can- 
nibalism with  such  horror  and 
loathing  as  do  the  European  na- 
tions. The  horror  must  of  course 
be  instinctive,  because  we  find  it 
existing  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
society ;  but  the  instinct  is  con- 
fined to  civilised  man.  The  word 
cannibal  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  scenes  of  the  most  debased 
savagery  that  the  imagination  can 
picture;  of  men  in  habits  and  ap- 
pearance a  little  lower  than  the 
brute ;  of  orgies  the  result  of  the 
most  degrading  religious  super- 
stition. It  is  not  until  one  has 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
cannibals  that  one  realises  that  the 
practice  is  not  incompatible  with 
an  intelligence  and  moral  qualities 
which  command  respect.  And 
after  all,  if  one  can  for  a  moment 
lay  aside  the  instinctive  horror 
which  the  idea  calls  up,  and  dis- 
passionately consider  the  nature 
of  cannibalism,  our  repugnance  to 
it  seems  less  logically  grounded. 
It  is  true  that  it  must  generally 
entail  murder,  but  that  is  certainly 
not  the  reason  for  our  loathing  of 
it.  It  is  something  deeper  than 
this ;  and  the  distinction  we  draw 
between  the  flesh  of  men  and  of 
animals  is  at  first  sight  a  little 
curious.  One  can  imagine  the  in- 
habitants of  another  planet,  whose 
physical  necessities  did  not  force 
them  to  eat  flesh, — to  take  life  in 
order  to  live, — regarding  us  with 
much  the  same  kind  of  abhorrence 
with  which  we  look  on  cannibals. 


Most  of  our  natural  instincts  are 
based  upon  natural  laws,  which, 
when  broken,  are  sure  to  visit  the 
breaker  with  their  penalties.  The 
eating  of  unripe  fruit,  of  putrid 
meat  or  poisonous  matter,  are  some 
of  these.  But  no  penalty  in  the 
shape  of  disease  seems  to  be  at- 
tached to  cannibalism. 

What  then  are  the  motives  that 
lead  men,  apart  from  the  pressure 
of  famine,  to  practise  cannibalism  1 
Among  certain  African  tribes,  and 
lately  in  Hayti,  it  has  been  the 
outcome  of  a  debased  religious 
superstition,  or  that  extraordinary 
instinct  common  to  all  races  which 
leads  men  to  connect  the  highest 
religious  enthusiasm  with  the 
most  horrible  orgies  that  their 
diseased  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  feeling  that  leads  members  of 
sects  to  bind  themselves  together 
by  the  celebration  of  some  un- 
speakable rite  perhaps  led  to  the 
accusations  laid  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century  and 
the  Hungarian  Jews  of  the  nine- 
teenth. But  in  the  South  Seas, 
although  the  motive  has  been 
falsely  attributed  to  a  craving  for 
animal  food,  it  was  generally  the 
last  act  of  triumph  over  a  fallen 
enemy.  Thus  Homer  makes 
Achilles,  triumphing  over  the 
dying  Hector,  wish  he  could  make 
mince -meat  of  his  body  and  de- 
vour it.  Triumph  could  go  no 
further  than  to  slay  and  then  to 
assimilate  the  body  of  your  foe ; 
and  the  belief  that,  by  thus  making 
him  a  part  of  you,  you  acquired 
his  courage  in  battle,  is  said  to 
have  led  a  chief  of  old  Fiji  to 
actually  consume  himself  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  man  he  had  killed, 
by  daily  roasting  what  remained 
of  it  to  prevent  decomposition. 
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This  is  not  a  very  promising  in- 
troduction to  a  paper  intended  to 
show  that  some  cannibals  at  least 
may  be  very  respectable  members 
of  society.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  eccentricity 
which  seems  so  revolting  to  us 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  warm  domestic  affection. 

Out  of  the  many  cannibals  and 
ex-cannibals  I  have  known,  I  will 
choose  the  most  striking  figure  as 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  I  first 
met  the  Buli  of  Nandrau^.in  the 
autumn  of  1886,  when  I  took  over 
the  Resident  Commissionership  of 
the  mountain  district  of  Fiji.  His 
history  had  been  an  eventful  one, 
and  while  he  had  displayed  those 
qualities  that  would  most  win  the 
admiration  of  Fijians,  to  us  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  re- 
markable character.  Far  away, 
in  the  wild  and  rugged  country  in 
which  the  great  rivers  Rewa  and 
Singatoka  take  their  rise,  he  was 
born  to  be  chief  of  a  fierce  and 
aggressive  tribe  of  mountaineers. 
Constantly  engaged  in  petty  inter- 
tribal wars,  while  still  a  young 
man  he  had  led  them  from  victory 
to  victory,  until  they  had  fought 
their  way  into  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  valley  in  all  pictur- 
esque Fiji.  Here,  perched  above 
the  rushing  Singatoka,  and  over- 
shadowed by  two  tremendous  pre- 
cipices which  allowed  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  them  for  barely  three 
hours  a-day,  they  built  their  vil- 
lage, and  here  they  became  a  name 
and  a  terror  to  all  the  surrounding 
tribes.  A  few  miles  lower  down 
the  river  stood  the  almost  im- 
pregnable rock  -  fortress  of  the 
Vatusila  tribe,  and  these  became 
the  staunch  allies  of  Nandrau. 
Together  they  broke  up  the  power- 
ful Noikoro,  exacted  tribute  from 
them,  and  made  the  river  theirs 
as  far  as  Bemana;  together  they 


blotted  out  the  Naloto,  who  held 
the  passes  to  the  northern  coast, 
killing  in  one  day  more  than  four 
hundred  of  them,  and  driving  the 
remnant  as  outcasts  into  the  plain. 
Long  after  the  white  men  had 
made  their  influence  felt  through- 
out Fiji, — long  after  the  chief  of 
Bau  was  courted  as  King  of  Fiji, — 
these  two  tribes,  secure  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  lived  their 
own  life,  and  none,  whether  Fijian 
or  white  man,  dared  pass  over  their 
borders. 

But  their  time  was  come.  The 
despised  white  man,  whom  they 
had  first  known  in  the  humble 
guise  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or 
an  escaped  convict,  was  soon  to 
overrun  the  whole  Pacific,  and  be- 
fore him  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
Fijian  gods  and  chiefs,  the  most 
honoured  of  their  traditions,  were 
to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1869,  a  young  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  named  Baker, 
against  the  advice  of  all  the  most 
experienced  of  the  European  sett- 
lers and  the  native  chiefs,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  exploring 
the  mountain  districts  alone.  What 
good  to  the  missionary  cause  he 
hoped  for  from  his  hazardous  jour- 
ney it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
harm  that  would  certainly  result 
to  his  fellow-missionaries  if  he  were 
killed,  and  the  loss  of  life  that 
must  ensue,  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  him  and  to  every  one 
else.  But  in  spite  of  every  warn- 
ing, he  persisted  in  his  foolhardy 
enterprise,  and  he  paid  for  it  with 
his  life  and  with  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  others.  He  ascended  the 
river  Rewa  with  a  small  party  of 
native  teachers,  but  when  he  passed 
into  the  mountain  district  a  whale's 
tooth  followed  him  :  for  the  power 
of  the  whale's  tooth  is  this — that  he 
who  accepts  it  cannot  refuse  the  re- 
quest it  carries  with  it,  whether  it 
be  for  a  mere  gift,  or  for  an  alii- 
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ance,  or  for  a  human  life.  So  he 
went  on,  while  tribe  after  tribe 
refused  to  accept  the  fatal  piece 
of  ivory ;  but  none  the  less  surely 
did  it  follow  him.  At  length  one 
night,  while  he  slept  in  a  village 
of  the  Vatusila,  the  whale's  tooth 
passed  on  before  him  to  the  rock 
fortress  of  JSTainbutautau,  and  their 
chief,  Nawawambalavu,  took  it. 
When,  next  morning,  Baker  re- 
sumed his  march,  this  chief  met 
him  in  the  road,  and  together  they 
crossed  the  Singatoka  river.  As 
they  climbed  the  steep  cliff  which 
leads  to  Nambutautau,  it  is  re- 
corded in  a  popular  song  of  that 
time  that  the  chief  warned  him 
ironically  of  his  impending  fate. 
"We  want  none  of  your  Chris- 
tianity, Mr  Baker.  I  think  that 
to-day  you  and  I  shall  be  clubbed." 
Suddenly,  at  a  spot  where  the  path 
lies  between  high  reeds,  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  they  were 
all  struck  down  except  one  native 
teacher,  who,  slightly  wounded, 
crawled  into  the  thickest  of 
the  reeds.  Baker's  body  was  flung 
over  the  precipice,  and  the  great 
wooden  drum  boomed  out  its  death- 
beat  to  the  villages  far  down  the 
valley.  That  night  the  stone-ovens 
were  heated  for  their  work,  and 
the  feast  was  portioned  out  to  the 
various  allies.  But  the  most  hon- 
ourable portion  —  the  head  —  was 
sent  to  Nandrau,  the  subject  of 
my  sketch.  At  first  he  refused  it, 
disapproving  of  the  murder,  which 
his  foresight  warned  him  would 
bring  trouble  upon  them.  But  as 
his  refusal  threatened  to  sever  the 
alliance,  he  afterwards  accepted  it. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  feet,  from 
which  the  long  boots  had  not  been 
removed,  were  sent  to  Mongondro, 
whose  chief,  a  melancholy,  gentle- 
mannered  old  man,  was  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  skin  of 
white  men  so  tough. 


After  terrible  hardship  and  dan- 
ger, the  wounded  teacher  made  his 
way  to  the  coast,  and  carried  the 
news  to  Bau.  A  strong  alliance 
was  at  once  formed  among  the 
coast  tribes  to  avenge  the  murder, 
and  to  crush  the  power  of  the 
mountaineers.  There  is  in  Eiji  no 
gradation  between  the  plains  that 
fringe  the  coast  and  the  mountains. 
A  sheer  barrier  of  rock,  looking 
like  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  forti- 
fication, rises  boldly  from  the  plain, 
broken  only  by  the  valleys  which 
form  the  river-beds.  Behind  this 
wall  lay  a  land  of  mystery,  whose 
inhabitants  were  invested  with 
superstitious  terrors,  to  which  their 
ferocity  and  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  their  huge  mops  of 
hair  had  doubtless  contributed. 

The  attacking  party  was  divided 
into  three  forces.  One  of  them 
was  to  advance  up  the  Singatoka 
from  the  south,  a  second  to  enter 
the  "  Devil "  country  by  way  of 
the  Bewa  from  the  east,  and  the 
third,  commanded  by  the  King  of 
Fiji  in  person,  was  to  surprise  the 
valley  of  Nandrau  from  the  north- 
ern coast.  With  the  two  first  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  because  they 
were  defeated  and  turned  back 
long  before  they  reached  their 
destination  by  the  intermediate 
tribes.  The  third,  hoping  to  form 
a  junction  with  their  allies,  ad- 
vanced boldly  through  the  moun- 
tain passes.  The  country  seemed 
deserted.  They  burned  two  or 
three  abandoned  villages,  and  em- 
boldened by  their  success,  they 
pressed  on,  more  like  an  eager 
rabble  than  a  military  force,  each 
man  hoping  to  be  the  first  to  se- 
cure plunder.  As  they  straggled 
over  the  grassy  hills  that  surround 
Nandrau,  suddenly  from  every 
clump  of  reeds  big-headed  warriors 
sprang  up  ;  they  found  themselves 
hemmed  in,  and  Nandrau,  headed 
by  their  chief,  spent  the  day  in 
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slaughtering  the  flower  of  the 
Bau  army.  A  remnant  fled  to 
the  coast,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
mountaineers,  and  so  crushing  was 
the  defeat  that  the  king,  Thak- 
ombau,  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  vassals  of  Javua. 
Not  long  after  this  victory, 
which  had  so  firmly  established 
his  prestige  in  the  mountains, 
Buli  Nandrau  seems  to  have 
favourably  received  some  native 
teachers ;  and  when  a  joint  expe- 
dition of  Europeans  and  natives 
was  despatched  to  reduce  Nam- 
butautau,  he  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  neutral. 
Nambutautau  was  burnt,  and  the 
Yatusila  and  Noikoro  tribes  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  Teachers 
were  allowed  to  enter  their  princi- 
pal villages,  and  until  the  year  1875 
they  became  nominal  Christians. 
In  that  year,  an  event  occurred 
which  severely  tried  the  firmness 
and  good  sense  of  Buli  Nandrau. 
The  islands  had  been  annexed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  mountain 
chiefs  were  invited  to  meet  the 
first  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
at  Navola  on  the  southern  coast. 
Some  of  them  accepted,  among 
whom  was  Buli  Nandrau,  who 
was  anxious  to  judge  for  himself 
what  the  new  order  of  things 
really  was.  He  frankly  gave  his 
allegiance  to  the  Government,  and 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion he  never  wavered  afterwards. 
For  in  the  same  year  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  measles,  introduced 
accidentally  from  Sydney,  carried 
off  40,000 — nearly  one- third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  islands. 
It  was  natural  that  the  mountain- 
eers, perishing  under  this  relentless 
and  unknown  disease,  should  have 
regarded  it  as  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  they  had  so  lately  de- 
serted. If  Christianity  were  a  good 
thing,  they  said,  why  could  it  not 
save  their  children  from  death  ? 


And  so,  early  in  1876,  most  of 
the  mountain  tribes  threw  off  the 
sulu  (the  Christian  dress),  and  re- 
turned to  the  worship  of  their 
heathen  gods.  Only  Buli  Nan- 
drau, seeing  what  the  end  must 
be,  remained  staunch,  and  by  form- 
ing a  barrier  between  the  revolted 
tribes  and  those  still  wavering  in 
their  loyalty,  prevented  the  dis- 
affection from  spreading.  An 
expedition  was  despatched  under 
Captain,  now  Major,  Knollys,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  native 
allies,  soon  reduced  the  rebels  to 
submission.  They  all  nominally 
embraced  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
trenched camp,  garrisoned  by  an 
armed  native  force,  and  command- 
ed by  a  Resident  Commissioner, 
was  established  to  ensure  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  the  district. 

Protected  by  their  isolation  from 
the  vices  of  civilisation,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  large  share  of  self-govern- 
ment, these  reformed  cannibals  are 
to-day  the  most  contented  and 
prosperous  of  all  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects in  Fiji ;  and  if  ever  it  has 
been  necessary  to  adopt  measures 
for  their  good  which  they  could 
not  understand  at  the  time,  the 
Commissioner  has  been  always 
sure  of  the  support  and  influence 
of  Buli  Nandrau. 

I  first  saw  him  at  the  Provincial 
Council  at  Navola  in  1886.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  with  his 
retinue  than  he  sent  his  mata 
(herald)  to  announce  him,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  entered  my  house 
alone.  He  was  a  very  tall,  erect 
old  man  of  about  sixty -five  or 
seventy  —  grey-haired,  keen-eyed, 
and  intelligent-looking.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies  inseparable  from 
Fijian  etiquette,  he  sat  down  and 
spoke  of  the  politics  of  the  district. 
It  appeared  to  me  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  had  only  left  his 
native  mountains  two  or  three 
times,  to  take  part  in  the  great 
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Council  of  Chiefs,  should  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  political  situation  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  Fiji.  He  spoke  with 
great  affection  of  Sir  Arthur  Gor- 
don and  of  the  ex-Commissioner, 
and  bewailed  the  death  of  the 
great  mountain  chiefs  whose  places 
were  now  inadequately  filled  by 
their  sons. 

He  was  never  absent  from  his 
place  for  a  moment  during  the 
three  days  the  council  lasted,  and 
his  interest  in  the  trivial  affairs  of 
other  districts  never  flagged.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  great 
deference  paid  to  his  opinion  by 
the  other  chiefs.  When  one  of 
them,  Buli  Naloto,  was  found  to 
have  failed  in  his  duties,  Nandrau 
was  appointed  to  reprove  and  cau- 
tion him.  His  speech,  which  was 
short  and  to  the  point,  was  a 
model  of  that  kind  of  eloquence. 
"  Art  thou,"  he  said,  "  a  chief  in 
thine  own  right,  to  make  war  and 
to  makepeace  as  it  pleases  thee  ? 
Where  was  thy  tribe  before  the 
Government  came  1  A  scattered 
remnant,  seeking  refuge  on  the 
plains  from  the  vengeance  of  Nan- 
drau  !  But  the  Government  has 
taken  pity  on  thee,  and  the  land  is 
at  peace.  Why  art  thou  then  dis- 
obedient to  the  Government,  who 
has  made  thee  a  chief,  and  re- 
established thee  in  the  lands  of  thy 
fathers'?"  This  reproof  was  re- 
ceived by  Buli  Naloto  with  the 
most  abject  humility. 

Not  long  after  this,  Buli  Nan- 
drau  consulted  me  about  the  pro- 
jected marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  provincial  scribe,  who 
lived  with  me.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  cement  by  this  marriage 
the  ancient  ties  between  Nandrau 
and  Noikoro,  but  the  day  had 
passed  for  marrying  girls  against 


their  will.  His  elder  daughter  had 
been  a  great  grief  to  him.  She 
had  been  so  married,  and  had  not 
long  ago  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
Did  I,  he  asked,  from  what  I 
knew  of  Durutalo,  think  that 
Janeti  would  be  happy  with 
him?  l  This  was  not  the  only 
example  I  had  of  his  strong  do- 
mestic affection. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  wrote  to  me,  asking  for 
medicine  to  relieve  a  pain  in  his 
jaw,  and  from  this  time  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  village.  At 
length,  one  day  early  in  July  1887, 
I  received  a  pathetic  letter  from 
him,  asking  me  to  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  him.  "  I  am  very 
ill,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  would  have 
you  see  my  face  before  I  die." 

As  the  messenger,  when  ques- 
tioned, made  light  of  his  illness, 
and  I  was  myself  not  well  enough 
to  undertake  so  tiring  a  journey,  I 
determined  to  wait  until  I  was 
sure  that  his  urgency  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  low  spirits. 
But  late  on  the  following  Sunday 
night  I  was  awakened  by  the 
challenge  of  the  sentry,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  deep 
cry  of  respect,  known  as  the  tama, 
sounded  outside  my  sleeping-house. 
Lights  were  brought,  and  on  the 
doorstep  crouched  a  man,  muddy, 
travel-stained,  and  exhausted  by  a 
long  journey.  I  recognised  him 
as  a  native  of  Nandrau,  who  was 
selected  for  his  fleetness  as  dis- 
trict messenger,  and  when  I  saw 
that  his  hair  and  beard  were  cut 
short,  I  knew  the  nature  of  his 
errand. 

"The  chief  is  dead,"  he  said; 
"and  he  told  Tione  not  to  bury 
him  till  you,  sir,  had  seen  his  face. 
Tione  sends  you  this  message." 

There  was  another  reason  that 


1  This  marriage  afterwards  took  place,  and,  less  than  a  year  later,  Janeti,  too, 
attempted  her  own  life.     This  was  after  her  father's  death. 
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required  my  presence  at  Nandrau; 
Tione  was  not  the  only  claimant 
to  the  succession,  and  I  must  be 
there  to  prevent  a  disturbance. 
The  messenger  would  not  even 
wait  for  food,  but  returned  at  once 
to  announce  my  coming. 

In  a  moment  the  camp  was  all 
awake,  and  the  men  turned  out  to 
prepare  for  the  journey.  The 
horses  were  brought  in  and  sad- 
dled, and  the  baggage  rolled  up 
in  parcels  to  be  carried  over  the 
mountain  roads.  Before  daybreak 
we  were  fording  the  river  with  an 
escort  of  some  thirty  armed  constab- 
ulary and  baggage -carriers.  The 
road  lay  for  some  miles  along  the 
crest  of  a  forest-clad  ridge  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea -level,  and  when  it  emerged 
near  the  old  site  of  Nambutautau 
into  open  country,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
Two  thousand  feet  below  us  on  the 
right  rushed  the  Singatoka,  foam- 
ing among  great  boulders  of  rock, 
and  still  towering  above  us  was  the 
great  wooded  range  that  formed 
the  water-shed  of  the  island  ;  while 
far  away  before  us  rose  the  moun- 
tain-wall which  separated  Tholo 
from  the  plains,  seeming  with  its 
bare  masses  of  castellated  rock  like 
a  great  ruined  fortification.  And 
now  the  road  began  to  descend,  and 
following  a  precipitous  path,  which 
momentarily  endangered  the  legs 
of  our  horses,  we  plunged  into  the 
cool  shadow  of  the  precipices  that 
overhung  Nandrau.  At  a  turn  in 
the  road  we  saw  below  us  the  now 
historical  village,  jutting  out  over 
the  river  upon  a  broad  ledge  of 
rock.  The  rara,  or  village  square, 
was  crowded  with  people,  and  I 
noticed  a  train  of  women  descend- 
ing the  sheer  face  of  the  opposite 
cliff,  with  loaded  baskets  on  their 
backs,  holding  on  to  stout  vines  to 
steady  themselves.  And  here  we 
halted  to  give  time  to  a  messenger 


to  announce  our  arrival,  according 
to  native  custom.  We  watched 
him  enter  the  village  and  saw  the 
people  vanish  as  if  by  magic  into 
the  houses,  or  sit  in  groups  at  the 
foot  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
then,  in  perfect  silence,  we  passed 
through  the  village.  At  the  fence 
that  separated  the  dead  chief's  en- 
closure from  the  square  we  .dis- 
mounted, and  were  conducted  by 
his  eldest  son,  Tione,  to  the  clean 
matted  house  in  which  we  were  to 
lodge. 

All  through  the  night  there  was 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  the 
sounds  of  merriment  and  sorrow. 
On  the  river  bank  behind  our 
house  the  five  widows  of  the  dead 
chief,  with  their  women,  howled 
and  wailed  till  morning,  like  ani- 
mals in  pain.  Sometimes  the  wails 
would  die  away  into  faint  moans, 
and  then  a  wild  shriek  from  one 
of  them  would  set  them  all  going 
again.  But  on  the  other  side  stood 
the  great  lure,  where  all  the  fune- 
ral guests  were  feasting  and  drink- 
ing yangona  in  honour  of  the  de- 
parted spirit. 

Early  next  morning  a  messenger 
came  to  the  door  of  our  hut  to  ask 
if  we  would  see  the  Buli's  face. 
Followed  by  several  of  my  men 
carrying  the  funeral  gifts,  I 
climbed  to  a  small  house  built 
upon  a  high  stone  foundation.  The 
inside  was  crowded  with  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  I  took  my  seat 
in  silence.  At  the  far  end,  wrap- 
ped in  folds  of  native  cloth  and 
the  finest  mats,  lay  the  body.  The 
whale's  tooth  and  funeral  gifts 
were  now  brought  in  and  formally 
presented  by  the  Mata-ni-vanua, 
and  accepted  by  an  old  man  in 
the  ancient  Nandrau  dialect,  of 
which  I  could  scarcely  understand 
one  word.  And  then,  when  a 
costly  rotuma  mat  had  been  given 
for  the  body  to  lie  upon  in  the 
grave,  I  made  a  short  speech  in 
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the  Bau  dialect,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  see  the  face  uncovered. 
At  mid-day  the  great  wooden 
drum  was  tolled,  and  the  armed 
constabulary,  looking  very  neat  in 
their  white  sulus  and  blue  tunics, 
were  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  hon- 
our near  the  cairn  which  was  to 
form  the  grave.  At  length  the 
body,  wrapped  in  mats,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  wives  and  relations 
of  the  dead  chief,  passed  slowly 
to  the  grave.  Among  all  the 
mourners,  I  only  noticed  one  case 
of  genuine  grief  —  the  chief's 
daughter,  Jaiieti ;  all  the  others, 
as  is  usual  in  Fijian  funerals,  ap- 
peared to  wail  in  a  prescribed 
form.  Indeed  one  of  the  widows, 
having  apparently  seldom  seen  a 
white  man  before,  stopped  wailing 
for  a  moment  to  point  me  out 
eagerly  to  the  other  mourners. 
Then  the  body  was  carried  into 
the  little  hut  that  surmounted  the 
cairn,  and  we  stood  in  the  broiling 
sun  until  a  native  teacher  had  de- 
livered a  sort  of  funeral  sermon. 

When  all  was  finished,  every  one 
acted  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
"  Le  roi  est  mort ! — Yive  le  roi !  " 
and  the  question  of  whom  I  would 
appoint  as  his  successor  became 
the  subject  of  discussion.  When 
I  returned  to  my  house,  I  saw  the 
widows  at  the  water's  edge  ap- 
parently breaking  up  a  number  of 
carved  wooden  utensils  with  stones. 
These  were  the  cups  and  dishes  of 
their  dead  husband,  which  no  man 
must  henceforth  touch  lest  their 
teeth  drop  out  or  they  be  be- 
witched. For  if  a  man  should 
drink  from  the  cup  of  one  who 
has  eaten  his  relation,  such  evil 
will  certainly  befall  him.  But  as 
I  was  exempt  from  this  danger, 
the  cup  and  the  platter  and  fork, 
used  by  the  Buli  in  old  days  for 
human  flesh,  were  presented  to  me. 


At  three  o'clock  I  summoned  a 
great  meeting  of  all  the  natives,  at 
which  speeches  in  honour  of  the 
late  chief  were  made,  and  I  there 
provisionally  appointed  Tione — a 
rather  unintelligent  man  of  about 
thirty-five — to  succeed  his  father, 
having  first  ascertained  that  this 
appointment  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  majority.  In  the  evening 
the  people  of  Nandrau  made  a 
great  feast  to  their  visitors,  and 
gave  them  return  presents  —  a 
polite  intimation  that  they  were 
expected  to  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  These  having  been 
divided  among  the  various  tribes 
who  were  represented,  feasting  was 
continued  until  a  late  hour.  But 
about  nine  o'clock,  before  the  moon 
rose,  an  old  man  went  out  into 
the  bush  to  call  the  dead  Buli's 
spirit.  We  heard  his  voice  calling 
in  the  distance  for  several  min- 
utes, and  then  amid  the  breathless 
silence  of  the  assembled  people, 
we  heard  the  footsteps  of  some 
one  running.  "  He  has  the  spirit 
on  his  shoulders,"  said  a  man 
near  me,  as  the  old  man  rushed 
past  me  to  the  tomb.  Apparent- 
ly he  must  have  thrown  the 
spirit  into  it,  for  after  crying 
out,  "It  is  all  well,"  every  one 
retired  quietly  to  their  huts  for 
the  night. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing, Buli  Nandrau  was  forgotten 
in  the  bustle  of  speeding  parting 
guests,  and  as  the  sun  rose  our 
bugle  sounded  the  "  fall-in."  Pass- 
ing out  of  the  sombre  shadow  of 
the  great  cliff,  we  rode  into  bright 
sunlight,  and  we  felt  that  just  so 
had  the  shadows  of  the  past  given 
place  to  the  light  of  a  clearer 
knowledge,  and  that  with  this  old 
warrior  the  old  order  had  passed 
away,  and  a  new  had  come. 

BASIL  THOMSON. 
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SIKKIM    AND    TIBET. 


THE  ancient  saying  7roXe/x,o? 
on-ai/ron/  Trarrj/3  seems,  at  least  in 
one  of  its  manifold  applications,  to 
be  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Lucian.  Even  the  little 
wars  over  which  our  Continental 
critics  make  merry  bear  witness 
to  the  vitality  of  Greek  wit  and 
the  sameness  of  human  experience. 
If  they  do  not  move  men  to  revive 
the  decaying  art  of  writing  history, 
they  assuredly  have  a  remarkable 
though  transitory  effect  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion.  Our 
interest  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  is 
aroused,  articles  are  written,  pic- 
tures are  published,  and  for  a  brief 
season  the  average  Member  of  Par- 
liament aspires  to  know  something 
about  places  which  he  had  never 
heard  of  before.  The  tide  of  events 
sweeps  on,  and  knowledge  lightly 
won  is  as  lightly  forgotten.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  year  Sik- 
kim  and  Tibet  were,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  top  of  the  wave.  Through 
many  months  of  rain  and  snow  our 
troops  had  been  mounting  guard 
on  the  Sikkim  border,  waiting  for 
its  Tibetan  invaders  to  declare 
themselves  by  open  attack,  or  come 
quietly  to  terms.  After  two  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  which  the 
enemy,  though  worsted,  did  not 
regard  as  decisive,  their  entire 
force,  comprising,  it  is  believed, 
nearly  every  man  that  passes  as  a 
soldier  in  Tibet,  had  advanced  to  de- 
liver their  final  attack  on  the  24th 
of  September  1888.  Their  defeat 
was  rapid  and  crushing.  Within 
half  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  the 
first  shot,  the  Tibetans  were  in  full 
retreat  all  along  the  line.  In  spite 
of  our  officers'  attempts  to  save 
life,  the  enemy's  loss  was  terribly 
heavy,  and  their  foi'ce  was  so  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  the  first  day's 


pursuit  that  only  a  few  stragglers 
were  met  with  in  the  subsequent 
advance  to  Chumbi,  the  Tibetan 
summer  -  palace  of  the  Rajas  of 
Sikkim. 

When  the  actual  fighting  was 
over,  and  the  way  had  been  cleared, 
as  every  one  supposed,  for  diplo- 
macy to  take  thought  against  fur- 
ther complications,  a  weary  period 
of  negotiations  set  in,  from  which 
a  definite  settlement  has  only  just 
now  emerged.  To  our  demands 
for  a  treaty,  imposing  certain  very 
moderate  conditions,  the  Buddhist 
priests  (Lamas),  who  carry  on  the 
strange  half-religious  half-secular 
government  of  Tibet,  opposed  a 
characteristic  non  possumus,  alleg- 
ing that  they  were  the  vassals  of 
China,  and  dared  not  move  a  step 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese 
ampa  or  Resident,  who  was  said 
to  be  on  his  way  to  meet  our  re- 
presentatives. But  the  ampa's 
dignity  did  not  admit  of  rapid  tra- 
velling ;  and  when,  with  much  cir- 
cumstance, he  at  length  reached 
the  frontier,  he  was  found  to  be 
nearly  as  impracticable  as  the 
Tibetans  themselves.  The  experts 
in  Mongolian  diplomacy,  who  were 
sent  up  to  try  their  powers  of  per- 
suasion, failed  to  extract  from  him 
any  formal  recognition  of  our  de- 
mands, and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
shadowy  claims  of  Tibet  and  China 
to  the  overlordship  of  Sikkim  were 
likely  to  remain  very  much  what 
they  were  before  any  fighting  took 
place. 

Within  the  last  month  an  end 
has  been  made  of  this  uncertainty. 
A  treaty  has  been  signed  in  Cal- 
cutta by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and 
by  the  Ampa  as  representative  of 
China.  Its  conditions  will  be  dis- 
closed as  soon  as  it  has  been  rati- 
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fied  by  the  Home  Government ;  a 
question  or  two  will  be  asked  in 
the  House;  Mr  Labouchere  will 
probably  want  to  know  what  the 
arrangement  may  have  cost  us ; 
and  the  Sikkim-Tibet  question  will 
then  retire  into  the  obscurity  in 
which  East  Himalayan  affairs  are 
usually  shrouded.  The  story  of  re- 
cent events  is,  however,  a  curious 
and  instructive  one,  throwing  a 
singular  light  on  the  way  in  which 
ecclesiastical  influences  tend  in 
Asia,  as  elsewhere,  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  practical  statecraft. 
The  question,  moreover,  though 
doubtless  now  finally  disposed  of, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  issues  of 
larger  moment.  The  three  great 
Powers  in  Asia — England,  Russia, 
and  China  —  are  drawing  daily 
closer  together,  and  pressing  more 
steadily  on  the  buffer  States  which 
still  intervene.  Sikkim  politics  are 
in  themselves  a  small  matter ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  have  involved 
us  in  a  discussion  with  China,  of 
which  a  solution  was  not  readily 
arrived  at,  indicates  the  possibility 
of  more  formidable  complications 
arising  at  points  of  closer  contact 
between  the  two  Empires. 

From  this  point  of  view,  though 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  the  present 
time  seems  not  inopportune  for  re- 
viewing our  political  relations  with 
Sikkim  and  Tibet  in  the  past,  and 
attempting  to  explain  the  objects 
which  the  recent  operations  were 
intended  to  secure  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  make  these  matters 
clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  general 
character  of  the  country  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  and  its 
previous  history. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the 
British  district  of  Darjeeling,  the 
main  chain  of  the  Himalayas 
throws  out  to  the  southward  two 
enormous  spurs — the  Singilela  and 


Chola  ranges.  These  almost  im- 
passable barriers  enclose  three  sides 
of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre,  hewn, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  tableland  of 
Tibet,  and  sloping  down  on  its 
southern  or  open  side  towards  the 
plains  of  India.  The  fifteen  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  mountainous 
country  thus  shut  in  consist  of 
a  tangled  series  of  interlacing 
ridges,  rising  range  above  range 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  high 
peaks  and  passes  which  marks  the 
"  abode  of  snow  "  and  its  offshoots. 
The  steps  of  this  amphitheatre 
make  up  the  territory  known  as 
Independent  Sikkim ;  the  encir- 
cling wall  of  peaks  and  passes 
forms  on  the  north  and  east  the 
frontier  of  Tibet,  while  on  the  west 
and  south-east  it  divides  Sikkim 
and  Darjeeling  from  Nepal  and 
Bhutan.  Pursuing  our  simile  a 
little  further,  we  may  add  that  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Sikkim  amphi- 
theatre, the  valleys  of  the  Tista 
and  Rungeet  rivers,  are  similar  in 
character  to,  and  virtually  form 
part  of,  our  frontier  district  of 
Darjeeling.  The  northern  hills, 
on  the  other  hand,  whence  the 
snow -fed  torrents  of  the  Lachen 
and  Lachung  struggle  down 
through  narrow  gorges  to  unite 
in  the  broader  but  hardly  less 
turbulent  Tista,  are  moulded  on 
a  grander  and  more  markedly 
Himalayan  scale.  Geographically 
speaking,  these  heights  are  of  closer 
kin  to  the  snow-clad  giants  which 
dominate  them  than  to  the  lower 
elevations  and  tamer  scenery  of 
Sikkim  Proper.  With  the  latter, 
indeed,  all  intercourse  is  cut  off 
during  five  months  of  the  year, 
and  during  this  time  the  people  of 
the  highlands  dwell  apart  except 
for  occasional  visits  from  traders, 
who  find  their  way  over  the  Kan- 
gralama  pass  in  Tibet. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Sikkim 
a  few  doubtful  glimpses  reach  us 
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through  the  thick  mist  of  Lepcha 
tradition.  The  Lepchas,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  the  Hong-pa 
(ravine-folk),  claim  to  be  the  au- 
tochthones of  Sikkim  Proper. 
Their  physical  characteristics 
stamp  them  as  members  of  the 
Mongolian  race,  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  language  and  religion 
render  it  probable  that  the  tribe 
is  a  very  ancient  colony  from 
Southern  Tibet.  They  are  above 
all  things  woodmen  of  the  woods, 
knowing  the  ways  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  possessing  an  extensive 
botanical  nomenclature  of  their 
own.  Of  late  years,  as  the  hills 
have  been  stripped  of  their  timber 
by  the  European  tea-planter  and 
the  pushing  Nepalese  agriculturist, 
while  the  Forest  Department  has 
set  its  face  against  primitive 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  tribe 
shows  signs  of  dying  out  alto- 
gether. The  cause  of  their  decline 
is  obscure.  There  is  no  lack  of 
employment  for  them  :  labour  is 
badly  wanted  and  well-paid ;  and 
the  other  races  of  the  Darjeeling 
hills  have  nourished  exceedingly 
since  European  enterprise  and 
capital  have  made  the  cultivation 
of  tea  the  leading  industry  of  the 
district.  The  Lepchas  alone  seem 
to  doubt  whether  life  is  worth 
living  under  the  shadow  of  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  and  there  can, 
we  fear,  be  little  question  that 
this  interesting  and  attractive  race 
will  soon  go  the  way  of  the  forest 
which  they  believe  to  be  their 
original  home. 

The  legendary  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  Sikkim  Raj  con- 
nects the  establishment  of  settled 
government  in  that  country  with 
the  great  ritualistic  schism  in  the 
Tibetan  Church.  Tradition  tells 
how  three  monks  of  the  dukpa 
or  red  -  hat  sect,  flying  from  the 
persecution  set  on  foot  by  the  re- 
forming party  in  Tibet,  met  after 


many  wanderings  at  the  village  of 
Yaksun,  under  Kin chinjunga.  Here 
they  were  found  by  the  ancestor 
of  the  Rajas  of  Sikkim,  Pencho 
Namgay,  an  influential  Lepcha 
then  residing  at  Guntuk,  and  an 
alliance  was  formed,  having  for  its 
object  the  conversion  of  the  Lep- 
chas to  Buddhism,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  Pencho  Namgay  as  the 
Raja  of  the  whole  country.  Both 
objects  were  attained.  The  easy- 
going Lepchas  readily  accepted 
the  externals  of  Buddhism,  mon- 
asteries and  churches  rose  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  missionary 
monks,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Lepcha  yeoman  are  recognised  to 
this  day  as  the  rightful  rulers  of 
Sikkim.  The  external  policy  of 
the  petty  princedom  thus  formed 
was  determined  by  the  manner  of 
its  creation.  In  the  East  religion 
is  still  a  power,  and  all  things  take 
their  colouring  from  the  faith  of 
the  ruler.  The  chief  of  a  barbar- 
ous tribe,  raised  to  power  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Tibetan  monks,  must 
needs,  in  default  of  stronger  in- 
fluences, acknowledge  the  religious 
and  political  predominance  of  the 
rulers  of  Tibet.  As  the  craving 
for  ritual  revived,  and  the  hostility 
between  the  rival  sects  showed 
signs  of  abating,  the  religious  and 
political  bonds  linking  Sikkim  with 
Tibet  began  to  be  drawn  tighter. 
Doubtful  questions  of  discipline 
and  procedure  were  referred  to 
Lhassa  for  the  decision  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  and  his  mandate  was 
virtually,  if  not  statedly,  admitted 
to  be  the  final  appellate  authority 
for  Sikkim  Buddhists.  While  this 
religious  rapprochement  was  going 
on,  the  Rajas  of  Sikkim  were 
brought  within  the  attraction  of  a 
civilisation  far  higher  than  their 
own.  Wool,  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  all 
the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  life, 
came  to  them  from  Tibet ;  while 
intercourse  with  other  countries 
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was  unknown.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  their  continual  effort  was  to 
sink  the  Lepcha  and  turn  them- 
selves into  thorough  Tibetans ; 
that  the  Tibetan  language  came 
into  use  at  their  court,  and  that 
their  chief  advisers  were  drawn 
from  Tibetan  monasteries.  In 
course  of  time  this  connection 
grew  to  be  closer,  and  the  last 
three  Rajas  have  married  Tibetan 
wives,  and  have  held  landed  pro- 
perty and  owned  herds  of  cattle 
in  Tibet.  Such  marriages  intro- 
duced a  new  and  important  factor 
into  Sikkim.  politics.  Women 
brought  up  in  the  dry  keen  air 
of  Tibet  could  not  stand  the 
moist  warmth  of  the  Sikkim  hills, 
drenched  by  the  immoderate  rain- 
fall which  prevails  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas. 
Their  influence,  coupled  with  the 
Tibetan  proclivities  of  their  hus- 
bands, induced  the  Rajas  to  trans- 
fer the  headquarters  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  the  valley  of  Chumbi, 
two  marches  to  the  Tibetan  side  of 
the  Jelap  pass.  The  prolonged 
residence  of  the  chief  in  Tibetan 
territory  had  the  worst  effect  on 
the  internal  administration  of  the 
State.  Abuses  of  all  kinds  sprung 
up,  while  redress  was  hard  to  ob- 
tain. Lepcha  interests  were  ne- 
glected, and  Chumbi  became  the 
Hanover  of  Sikkim. 

Meanwhile  a  still  greater  Power 
was  being  compelled,  in  spite  of 
itself,  to  enter  the  field  of  East 
Himalayan  politics.  Already  for 
forty  years  the  bigoted  and  war- 
like Hindus  of  Nepal  had  been 
harrying  their  peaceful  Buddhist 
neighbours  with  cattle-lifting  and 
slave  -  taking  incursions.  Before 
the  year  1814  they  had  conquered 
and  annexed  the  Morang  or  lower 
hills,  lying  between  the  Mechi  and 
Tista  rivers,  and  now  covered  by 
the  valuable  tea-gardens  of  the 
Darjeeling  Terai.  But  for  our 
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intervention  they  would  probably 
have  turned  the  whole  of  Sikkim 
into  a  province  of  Nepal.  Peace 
had  to  be  kept  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  Government  of  India  was  the 
only  Power  willing  or  able  to  keep 
it.  At  the  close,  therefore,  of  the 
Goorkha  war  in  1817  we  restored 
the  Morang  to  Sikkim,  and  took 
such  guarantees  as  were  possible 
against  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on 
our  border.  By  the  treaty  of 
Titalya  we  assumed  the  position 
of  lords  paramount  of  Sikkim,  and 
our  title  to  exercise  a  predominant 
influence  in  that  State  has  re- 
mained undisputed  for  seventy 
years,  until  recently  challenged  by 
the  monastic  party  in  Tibet. 

Following  our  traditional  policy, 
we  meddled  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  affairs  of  Sikkim,  and  no 
further  negotiations  took  place 
until  1834,  when  certain  Lepcha 
malcontents,  who  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  Nepal,  made  a  raid  on  the 
tract  ceded  in  1817.  Under  pres- 
sure from  us  the  refugees  returned 
to  Nepal,  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  procure  from  the  Raja  of  Sikkim 
the  cession  of  the  hill-station  of 
Darjeeling  and  a  small  tract  imme- 
diately surrounding  it.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards  Dr  Campbell,  the 
Superintendent  of  Darjeeling,  and 
Dr  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Hooker,  while 
travelling  in  Sikkim  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  British  Government 
and  the  Raja,  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  influential  mono- 
polist, Namguay,  popularly  known 
as  the  Pagld  Diwdn,  or  "  mad 
Prime  Minister  "of  Sikkim.  This 
treachery  was  punished  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  entire  Morang,  and 
a  large  area  of  the  middle  hills 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great 
Rungeet  river.  But  Namguay, 
though  ostensibly  dismissed  from 
office,  continued  to  exercise  great 
influence  through  his  wife,  an 
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illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Raja. 
Criminals  were  harboured  in  Sik- 
kim,  and  British  subjects  were 
kidnapped  from  our  own  territory 
for  the  purposes  of  the  slave- 
trade  between  Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 
Having  exhausted  all  ordinary 
forms  of  protest,  the  Government 
of  India  found  it  necessary  in 
1860-61  to  order  the  occupation 
of  Sikkim  by  force  under  Colonel 
Gawler,  accompanied  by  the 
Honourable  Ashley  Eden  as  En- 
voy and  Special  Commissioner. 
Our  troops  advanced  to  the  Tista, 
the  Raja  accepted  the  terms  of- 
fered, and  in  March  1861  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Tumlong,  the 
capital  of  Sikkim,  which  regulates 
our  relations  with  Sikkim  up  to  the 
present  day.  Its  chief  provisions 
are  the  following  :  "  Criminals,  de- 
faulters, or  other  delinquents  "  are 
to  be  seized  and  given  up  on  de- 
mand, and  may  be  followed  by  our 
police.  The  ex-Dewaii  Namguay 
and  all  his  blood  relations  are  for 
ever  banished  from  Sikkim,  and 
excluded  from  the  Raja's  councils 
at  Chumbi.  Trade  monopolies, 
restrictions  on  the  movements  of 
travellers,  and  duties  on  goods  pass- 
ing between  Sikkim  and  British 
territory,  are  abolished.  Power  is 
given  to  the  British  Government 
to  make  a  road  through  Sikkim, 
and  the  Sikkim  Government  cove- 
nants to  protect  the  working  par- 
ties, to  maintain  the  road  in  repair, 
and  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable 
rest-houses  for  travellers.  The 
slave  -  trade  is  prohibited.  Our 
suzerainty  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy  is  recognised,  and  Sikkim 
undertakes  not  to  cede  or  lease 
any  portion  of  its  territory,  or  to 
permit  the  passage  of  troops  with- 
out our  consent.  Finally,  the 
Raja  "  agrees  to  remove  the  seat 
of  his  Government  from  Tibet  to 
Sikkim,  and  reside  there  for  nine 
months  in  the  year."  No  more 
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complete  recognition  of  our  su- 
premacy in  matters  of  external 
policy,  and  of  our  right  to  prescribe 
certain  essential  conditions  of  in- 
ternal administration,  could  well 
be  demanded. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  for 
some  years  afterwards,  Tibet  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  active  in- 
terest in  the  internal  politics  of 
Sikkim.  The  leading  Tibetans, 
whether  Lamas  or  laymen,  were 
unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 
way  with  Sikkim  affairs,  and 
looked  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
on  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  at 
Chumbi,  as  likely  to  lead  to  dan- 
gerous political  complications.  Sik- 
kim, again,  though  acknowledging 
the  religious  supremacy  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  posing  as  a  vassal  of 
her  Eastern  neighbour.  Notwith- 
standing the  close  matrimonial  and 
proprietary  connections  between 
the  reigning  family  and  Tibet,  the 
Rajah  had  at  no  time  put  forward 
his  relations  with  that  country  as 
a  reason  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  our  Government, 
nor  had  we  in  our  dealings  with 
him  made  allowance  for  any  pos- 
sible claims  to  suzerainty  on  the 
part  of  Tibet.  No  difficulty,  there- 
fore, was  experienced  in  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1861.  Europeans  travelling  in 
Sikkim  were  cordially  received 
by  the  Lamas  and  people ;  sur- 
veys were  commenced  without 
hindrance  ;  criminals  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Sikkimese,  or 
captured  with  their  consent  by 
the  police  of  Darjeeling  ;  the 
Rungeet  river  was  bridged;  freer 
intercourse  with  Darjeeling  brought 
about  the  extinction  of  slavery ; 
and  many  British  subjects  acquired 
landed  property  in  Sikkim,  and 
held  office  under  the  Government 
of  that  country.  The  actions  of 
the  Raja  himself  showed  a  ten- 
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dency  to  look  to  us  rather  than 
to  Tibet  for  guidance  and  support. 
In  1873  he  was  permitted  to  visit 
Darjeeling,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  George  Campbell. 
The  results  of  this  were  that  the 
allowance  he  received  from  us  was 
increased  from  B/s.  9000  to  Rs. 
12,000 ;  and  in  the  cold  season 
of  1873-74  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Darjeeling  was  deputed 
to  visit  Sikkim  and  the  Tibet 
frontier  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  trade  with 
Tibet,  and  the  advisability  of 
making  a  road  through  Sikkim 
to  the  Tibetan  frontier.  In  the 
course  of  this  tour  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  visited  all  the  passes 
of  the  Chola  range,  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Sikkim  amphitheatre, 
meeting  the  Haja  and  his  chief 
officials,  and  some  officers  of  the 
Tibetan  district  of  Phari.  He 
discovered  that  the  Tibetans  were 
very  jealous  of  our  attempts  to 
use  the  Sikkim  Government  and 
country  in  our  efforts  to  open  up 
trade  with  Tibet,  and  that  the 
Chinese  ampa,  or  Resident  of 
Lhassa,  had  written  to  the  Raja 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  reminding  him  that  he  was 
bound  to  prevent  the  "  Peling 
Sahibs"  (Europeans)  from  cross- 
ing the  frontier  of  Tibet,  and 
warning  him  that  if  he  continued 
to  make  roads  for  the  Sahibs 
through  Sikkim,  "  it  would  not 
be  well  with  him."  In  deference 
to  this  feeling,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
to  cross  the  Tibetan  frontier ;  but 
the  discussions  on  the  subject  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
frontier  line  was  the  water-parting 
of  the  Chola  range,  and  it  was 
assumed  throughout  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Tibet  had  no  right 
of  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
frontier.  She  desired,  in  fact, 


nothing  more  than  that  her  an- 
cient solitary  reign  should  remain 
unmolested  by  the  approach  of  the 
European  trader. 

The  following  year  witnessed  a 
still  more  striking  assertion  of  our 
supremacy.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  Sikkim  Rajah  gave  the  signal 
for  the  revival  of  an  old  intrigue 
to  substitute  a  relative  on  the 
female  or  Tibetan  side  for  the 
Raja's  brother  and  heir,  who  was 
disfigured  by  a  hare-lip.  At  this 
juncture  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Darjeeling,  acting  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  caused  the  brother, 
the  present  Raja,  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  thus  finally  made  an  end  of 
the  intrigue.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard  on  the  frontier  of  remon- 
strance against  this  vigorous  piece 
of  king -making,  and  Tibet  ac- 
quiesced silently  in  an  act  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  any  claim  on 
her  part  to  exercise  a  paramount 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sik- 
kim State.  The  march  of  subse- 
quent events  was  altogether  in 
tune  with  our  proclamation.  In 
all  our  dealings  with  the  Raja 
there  never  was  a  question  raised 
as  to  the  claim  of  Tibet  to  control 
him,  while  his  absolute  dependence 
on  our  Government  was  through- 
out acknowledged  by  him  and  his 
people.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  while 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Bengal, 
made  several  excursions  in  Sikkim, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  a 
road  was  constructed  through  a 
porti.on  of  that  country  to  the 
Tibetan  frontier  at  the  Jelap  pass. 
In  this  work  we  received  the  active 
assistance  of  the  Sikkim  State,  and 
met  with  no  objections  on  the 
part  of  Tibet,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Government  and 
people  of  that  country  looked  on 
our  proceedings  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  and  uneasi- 
ness. We  may  even  go  so  far  as 
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to  credit  with  some  political  fore- 
sight an  old  Tibetan,  who  said  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  while 
some  blasting  operations  were  in 
progress  on  the  road — "  Sahib,  the 
sound  of  that  powder  is  heard  at 
Lhassa ! " 

Seven  years  later,  the  question 
of  promoting  commercial  inter- 
course with  Tibet,  which  had 
dropped  out  of  notice  during  the 
troubles  in  Afghanistan,  was  again 
pressed  upon  the  Government  of 
Bengal  in  the  general  interests  of 
British  trade  in  the  East.  Mr  Col- 
man  Macaulay,  Financial  Secretary 
to  that  Government,  was  deputed 
to  visit  Sikkim  and  the  Tibetan 
frontier  in  order  to  inquire  into 
certain  rumours  of  the  stoppage  of 
trade  through  Darjeeling  by  Tib- 
etan officials  ;  to  ascertain  whether 
a  direct  road  could  be  opened 
through  the  Lachen  valley  be- 
tween Darjeeling  and  the  province 
of  Tsang,  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  its  wool ;  and  if  possible  to  com- 
municate, through  the  Tibetan 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  Lachen 
valley,  a  friendly  message  from  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  Min- 
ister at  Tashi  Lumpo,  the  capital 
of  Tsang.  At  Giagong,  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Sikkim,  Mr  Macau- 
lay  met  the  jongpen  or  civil  officer 
of  the  Tibetan  district  of  Kamba, 
and  collected  much  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade  between  Tibet  and 
India.  In  the  following  year, 
under  instructions  from  the  Eng- 
lish Foreign  Office,  he  visited 
Peking,  and  obtained  from  the 
Chinese  Government  passports  for 
a  mixed  political  and  scientific 
Mission  to  proceed  to  Lhassa  for 
three  or  four  months  to  confer 
with  the  Chinese  Resident  and 
the  Lhassa  Government  on  the 
free  admission  of  native  Indian 
traders  to  Tibet,  and  the  removal  of 
obstructions  on  the  trade  through 


Sikkim  and  Darjeeling,  it  being 
understood  that  no  proposal  for 
the  general  admission  of  Europeans 
would  be  brought  forward. 

Early  in  1886  the  Mission  was 
organised,  and  assembled  at  Dar- 
jeeling with  a  small  escort  of  na- 
tive troops  for  the  protection  of 
the  treasure  and  presents  which  it 
carried.  While  it  was  waiting  to 
start,  negotiations  commenced  with 
China  concerning  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Upper  Burma,  then  re- 
cently annexed,  and  in  deference  to 
Chinese  susceptibilities  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  consented  to 
forego  their  intention  of  despatch- 
ing a  Mission  to  Lhassa.  This 
forbearance,  though  highly  appre- 
ciated by  China,  seems  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  mon- 
astic party  in  Tibet,  whose  desire 
to  promote  a  policy  of  exclusion, 
and  to  maintain  their  own  mono- 
poly of  trade  with  India,  was  con- 
nived at  by  the  Chinese  Resident, 
a  notoriously  corrupt  official,  who 
has  since  been  recalled.  Arguing 
in  true  Asiatic  fashion,  the  monks 
concluded  that  we  broke  up  our 
Mission  because  we  were  afraid  of 
them.  They  assumed  a  highly 
aggressive  attitude,  and  sent  a 
small  body  of  Tibetan  militia  to 
occupy  Lingtu,  a  point  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  Sikkim  side  of 
the  frontier,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
peak  crossed  by  our  road  to  the 
Jelap,  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Chola  range.  Here  the  invaders 
constructed,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,617  feet  above  the  sea,  a  stone 
fort  blocking  and  commanding  the 
road ;  they  warned  off  one  of  our 
native  engineers,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  stopping  all 
trade  by  that  route  between  Tibet 
and  India.  This  open  violation  of 
territory  under  our  protection  was 
at  first  looked  upon  by  us  as  a 
temporary  outburst  of  Tibetan 
Chauvinism,  which  we  could  well 
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afford  to  disregard.  It  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  mob  of 
archers,  slingers,  and  matchlock- 
men  collected  on  a  barren,  wind- 
swept ridge  at  a  height  which  even 
Tibetans  find  trying,  would  speedily 
fall  away  under  stress  of  cold  and 
starvation;  and  that  the  Chinese 
Government,  moved  partly  by 
our  diplomatic  remonstrances,  and 
partly  by  fear  lest  we  should  treat 
the  Lingtu  demonstration  as  a 
pretext  for  entering  Tibet  in  force, 
would  compel  the  Lhassa  authori- 
ties to  adjust  their  relations  with 
Sikkim  on  a  basis  involving  the 
recognition  of  our  predominance  in 
that  State. 

Our  expectations  were  signally 
disappointed.  Not  only  did  the 
Tibetans  hold  their  ground  at 
Lingtu  with  characteristic  Mon- 
golian obstinacy,  but  their  refusal 
to  receive  letters  or  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  us  soon  began  to 
produce  an  alarming  effect  in  Sik- 
kim. When  called  upon  to  visit 
Darjeeling  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
ernor  concerning  the  affairs  of  his 
State,  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim,  after 
exhausting  the  standard  Oriental 
excuses,  replied  in  so  many  words 
that  he  and  his  people  had  in  1886 
signed  a  treaty  declaring  that  Sik- 
kim was  subject  only  to  China  and 
Tibet:  He  was  therefore  unable 
to  come  to  Darjeeling  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  Tibetan 
Government.  The  history  of  this 
treaty  is  curious.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  1880  one  of  the  Tibetan 
Secretaries  of  State,  accompanied 
by  a  Chinese  military  officer,  went 
to  Paro,  in  Bhutan,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  some  local  disturbance, 
and  took  from  the  Bhutanese  an 
agreement  that  they  would  allow 
no  European  to  enter  Bhutan,  and 
would  in  all  things  obey  the  man- 
dates of  Tibet.  On  their  return 
to  Phari,  in  Tibet,  an  attempt,  at 


that  time  unsuccessful,  was  made 
to  extract  a  similar  agreement  from 
Sikkim.  Six  years  later,  when  our 
influence  in  Sikkim  had  begun  to 
wane,  the  subject  was  reopened, 
and  a  formal  treaty  was  signed  at 
Galing,  in  Tibet,  by  the  Raja,  on 
behalf  of  the  "people  of  Sikkim, 
priests  and  laymen."  The  treaty, 
which  is  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  two  Chinese  Resi- 
dents at  Lhassa,  sets  forth  that 
some  Europeans,  after  petitioning 
the  great  officers  of  China,  have, 
to  the  detriment  of  religion,  got  an 
order  to  enter  Tibet  for  trade. 
"  From  the  time  of  Chogel  Penchoo 
Namgay  (the  first  Raja  of  Sikkim), 
all  our  Rajas  and  their  subjects 
have  obeyed  the  orders  of  China. 
.  .  .  You  have  ordered  us  by  stra- 
tegy or  force  to  stop  the  passage  of 
the  Rishi  river  between  Sikkim  and 
British  territory ;  but  we  are 
small  and  the  sarkar  (British 
Government)  is  great,  and  we  may 
not  succeed,  and  may  then  fall 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tiger-lion. 
In  such  a  crisis,  if  you,  as  our  old 
friends,  can  make  some  arrange- 
ments, even  then  in  good  and  evil 
we  will  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
feet  of  China  and  Tibet.  ...  We 
all,  king  and  subjects,  priests  and 
laymen,  honestly  promise  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  crossing  the 
boundary." 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  singu- 
lar document,  in  which  we  are  re- 
ferred to  under  the  form  of  one  of 
those  composite  animals  familiar 
to  students  of  Tibetan  chronology, 
is  illustrated  and  made  clear  by  a 
very  remarkable  map  found  by  a 
man  of  the  Derbyshire  Regiment 
in  a  house  at  Rinchingong,  where 
a  Tibetan  General  and  Secretary  of 
State  were  so  nearly  surprised  by 
our  troops  that  the  tea  they  had 
been  drinking  was  still  hot  in  the 
cups  when  the  house  was  entered. 
This  map  purports  to  show  the 
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tract  of  country  extending  from 
Phavj  to  Darjeeling.  At  the  latter 
place,  temples,  houses,  trees,  and 
a  locomotive  puffing  smoke  at 
the  railway  station,  are  depicted 
with  much  display  of  accuracy. 
In  one  respect  it  is  even  more 
realistic  than  the  medieval  maps 
to  which  it  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance ;  for  the  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  Darjeeling  spur  are  reversed 
in  relation  to  each  other,  so  that 
to  bring  them  into  their  proper 
positions,  the  map,  which  is  drawn 
on  cloth,  must  be  tilted  up  from 
below  like  the  ridge  of  a  tent.  As 
a  political  manifesto,  the  map  is 
of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
time ;  and  one  is  disposed  to  won- 
der that  our  barbarous  neighbours 
should  have  been  so  ready  to 
adopt  one  of  the  characteristic 
weapons  of  modern  diplomacy. 
The  Lingtu  fort,  with  its  block- 
house and  wall,  stands  out  in  con- 
spicuous disregard  of  proportion 
and  perspective ;  while  Tibetan 
territory  (coloured  yellow)  is  shown 
as  extending  to  the  Rishi  river, 
about  thirty  miles  in  advance  of 
the  frontier  hitherto  recognised  by 
all  parties  concerned.  Although 
the  borders  of  Tibet  are  to  this 
extent  enlarged,  the  assertion  of 
her  paramount  authority  over  Sik- 
kim  is  not  indicated  on  the  face  of 
the  map.  So  far  at  least  as  colour- 
ing goes,  Sikkim  is  not  made  out  to 
be  a  part  of  Tibet.  It  is  painted 
red,  while  the  British  district  of 
Darjeeling  is  shown  in  a  lighter 
shade  of  the  same  colour. 

Had  this  been  all — had  an  aggres- 
sive Tibet  and  a  Tibetanising  Raja 
of  Sikkim  been  the  only  elements 
of  danger  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  face — we  might  perhaps   safely 
have    indulged   our   national   pro- 
""Hvities,  and,   with   some   loss   of 
^.cige    in    Eastern    Asia,    have 
Emitted  the   tangle   to    unwind 
itself.     The  Raja's  announcement 
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of  his  change  of  allegiance  might 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  mean- 
ingless nourish,  to  be  punished  by 
severe  reproof  and  the  stoppage  of 
his  subsidy  ;  while  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Tibetans  from  Lingtu  might 
ultimately  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  tardy  action  of 
China,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
have  called  so  unruly  a  vassal  to 
order.  But  this  door  of  escape 
from  unwelcome  action  was  abso- 
lutely closed  by  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Sikkim. 

We  may  repeat  here  what  has 
already  been  indicated  above,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  our 
relations  with  Sikkim  there  have 
been  two  parties  in  that  State — 
one  which  may  be  called  the  Lep- 
cha  or  national  party,  consistently 
friendly  .to  our  Government,  and 
a  foreign  or  Tibetan  party,  steadily 
hostile.  The  family  of  the  chiefs 
has  generally  been  by  way  of  sid- 
ing with  the  latter,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  habit  of  marry- 
ing Tibetan  women,  and  partly 
through  their  fondness  for  Chumbi. 
Of  late  years  a  further  complica- 
tion has  been  introduced  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Nepalese 
in  parts  of  Sikkim  —  a  measure 
favoured  by  the  Lepchas  gener- 
ally. These  settlers  look  to  us 
for  protection  in  case  of  danger, 
and  are  naturally  friendly  to  our 
Government ;  but  their  presence 
is  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many 
influential  Lamas,  who  allege  that 
they  waste  the  forests,  allow  their 
cattle  to  trespass,  and  make  them- 
selves unpleasant  neighbours  in 
other  ways.  In  truth,  however, 
the  unwarlike  Sikkimese  have  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  fighting 
races  of  Nepal,  and  fear  lest  the 
industrious  Newars  who  have  set- 
tled along  their  southern  border 
should  be  merely  the  forerunners 
of  an  invading  army  of  Goorkhas. 
So  long  as  these  three  parties  main- 
2  x 
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tained  what  may  be  called  their 
natural  relations,  there  was  no  fear 
of  our  influence  declining,  and  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country  could 
be  trusted  to  adjust  themselves 
with  the  minimum  of  interference 
on  our  part.  But  when  we  came 
to  inquire  how  things  actually 
stood,  and  to  look  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Lingtu  demonstration, 
we  were  forced  in  spite  of  ourselves 
to  admit  that  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years  some  remarkable 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  situation.  Tibet,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  had  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  unmistak- 
able, though  probably  cautious, 
aggression ;  while  the  leaders  of 
the  Sikkim  people,  and  Nepalese 
settlers  with  influence  and  pro- 
perty in  that  country,  had  begun 
to  ask  themselves  seriously  whether 
it  might  not  be  necessary  for  their 
ultimate  safety  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  Tibetan  party.  These 
men,  although  as  anxious  as  ever 
to  keep  up  their  former  relations, 
and  fully  as  hostile  to  Tibetan  en- 
croachment, had  begun  to  doubt 
our  desire  or  our  ability  to  assist 
them,  and  openly  expressed  their 
fear  of  being  "  drowned,"  as  they 
worded  it,  if  they  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  swim  against  the  current 
now  running  in  favour  of  Tibet. 
The  head  of  the  Nepalese  party, 
himself  a  resident  of  Darjeeling, 
explained  in  the  clearest  language 
that  he  would  do  anything  we  told 
him  to  do  if  assured  of  our  support 
and  ultimate  protection ;  but  that 
failing  this  guarantee,  he  must 
make  his  peace  with  the  Tibetan 
party  as  the  only  hope  of  saving 
his  property  in  Sikkim  from  con- 
fiscation, and  his  relatives  there 
from  imprisonment  or  death.  The 
fact  that  this  line  was  taken  by  a 
representative  of  the  Nepalese  set- 
tlers in  Sikkim  was  of  itself  the 
clearest  indication  of  the  extent  to 


which  our  influence  had  been  un- 
dermined. Things  must  have  gone 
very  far  before  these  settlers — 
people  almost  bigoted  in  their 
Hinduism,  with  just  enough  Mon- 
golian blood  in  their  veins  to  make 
them  hate  the  Mongols — could 
bring  themselves  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms 
with  their  ancient  enemies.  Things 
clearly  had  gone  so  far  that  unless 
we  bestirred  ourselves  in  a  speedy 
and  effective  fashion,  Sikkim  would 
either  become  once  for  all  a  pro- 
vince of  Tibet,  or,  if  we  were  not 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  that  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  would  have 
to  be  regularly  conquered  by  us 
with  the  people  of  the  country 
either  actively  hostile,  or,  which  is 
perhaps  worse,  sulkily  and  treach- 
erously neutral.  Some  months 
before,  representations  had  been 
made  to  China  in  the  belief  that 
her  influence  would  suffice  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  But 
it  is  a  far  cry  from  Pekin  to 
Lhassa  ;  the  wheels  of  State  move 
slowly  in  China,  and  no  effective 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken. 
In  default,  therefore,  of  any  means 
of  introducing  the  Tibetans  them- 
selves to  civilised  methods  of  set- 
tling international  disagreements, 
it  was  decided  to  send  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  troops  at  Lingtu, 
warning  them  that  if  they  did  not 
abandon  the  post  by  the  14th  of 
March  they  would  be  driven  out 
by  force  of  arms.  Meanwhile,  lest 
it  should  be  supposed  that  even 
then  we  were  not  in  earnest,  the 
32d  Pioneers,  a  very  tine  regiment 
of  low-caste  Sikhs,  were  sent  for- 
ward to  bridge  the  Rongli  river, 
and  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dalai 
Lama,  explaining  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  so  decided 
a  line  of  action. 

Now   this   letter   to   the  Da^ 
Lama  raises,  and  in  some  degree 
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answers,  the  very  questions  which 
the  Average  English  politician,  with 
one  eye  on  the  fortunes  of  our 
Indian  empire  and  the  other  on 
the  prejudices  of  jealous  or  waver- 
ing constituencies,  will  naturally  be 
forward  to  ask,  What  was  there 
really  to  fight  for  ?  What  is  this 
Sikkim  that  it  should  become  the 
Belgium  of  Asia?  Why  spend 
money  and  squander  lives  to  main- 
tain our  influence  in  a  petty  sub- 
Himalayan  princedom,  merely  be- 
cause the  chapter  of  accidents  in- 
volved us  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  it  seventy  years  ago?  Are 
treaties  so  sacred  in  Europe  that 
they  must  be  deemed  inviolable  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas  1 
If  Tibet  wants  to  have  Sikkim, 
why  should  we  not  jump  at  the 
chance  of  cutting  ourselves  loose 
from  uncomfortable  obligations, 
and  leave  our  barbarian  neigh- 
bours to  settle  their  differences 
within  their  own  borders  in  their 
own  way? 

The  answer  to  these  questions, 
pertinent  enough  from  certain 
points  of  view,  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  our  general  policy  to- 
wards the  East  Himalayan  States 
with  which  we  come  more  or  less 
into  contact.  Counting  from  the 
East,  those  States  are  —  Tibet, 
Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal.  In 
discussing  our  relations  with  them, 
the  ground  may  be  cleared  by 
stating  that  under  no  circum- 
stances now  easily  conceivable  can 
we  desire  to  annex  any  of  the 
group.  Concerning  Tibet  in  par- 
ticular, we  may  add,  without  much 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Government  of  India,  as  such, 
wishes  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
it  as  possible.  It  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  a  great  wall,  which  we,  as 
the  rulers  of  India,  have  not  the 
smallest  ambition  to  climb  over. 
But  here  supposed  commercial  in- 
terests come  in,  and  it  is  urged, 


on  the  strength  of  somewhat  con- 
jectural data,  that  Tibet  offers  a 
great  market  for  certain  articles  of 
English  manufacture.  The  Tibet- 
ans will  take  from  us,  we  are 
told,  any  quantity  of  broadcloth, 
piece-goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and 
other  odds  and  ends  which  are  not 
worth  mentioning.  They  may  also, 
if  their  peculiar  fancies  are  con- 
sulted, buy  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
Indian  tea  which  fails  to  com- 
mand a  remunerative  price  in 
other  markets.  In  return  they 
will  send  us  wool  of  admirable 
staple  but  dubious  cleanliness, 
musk,  ponies,  yaks'  tails,  borax ; 
and  they  may,  if  they  can  but  get 
over  their  superstitious  prejudices 
against  mining,  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  currency  problem 
by  flooding  the  world  with  fresh 
supplies  of  gold.  These  possibili- 
ties, no  less  attractive  than  indefi- 
nite, have  repeatedly  been  pressed 
upon  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  the  purely  commercial  argu- 
ments proper  to  the  question  have 
been  coloured  by  the  halo  of  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  the  great  in- 
accessible table -land  of  Eastern 
Asia.  There  lies  the  modern 
Brynhilde,  asleep  on  her  moun- 
tain-top :  men  call  on  the  Viceroy 
of  India  to  play  Siegfried,  and 
awaken  her  from  the  slumber  of 
ages.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and 
science  makes  common  cause  with 
the  commercial  spirit  in  urging 
the  most  prosaic  of  Governments, 
troubled  rather  for  its  finances  than 
its  soul,  to  open  one  of  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  and  to  enable 
many  Englishmen  to  go  where  few 
Englishmen  have  been  before. 
Doubtless  this  view  of  the  matter 
is  at  first  sight  highly  enticing. 
A  gap  in  the  botanical  record 
needs  to  be  filled;  our  maps  of 
Tibet  are  still  imperfect;  and 
numerous  ethnological  problems 
crave  solution.  Tibet,  once  free 
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to  European  travellers,  promises 
all  these  things,  and  many  more, 
to  the  scientific  world  hungering 
for  fresh  facts  to  assimilate.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  right  in  putting 
on  the  drag  and  ignoring  the  few 
enthusiasts  who  grumble  at  its  in- 
action? Who  will  deny  that  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  surpassing 
folly  for  us  to  alienate  a  possible 
ally  in  China  by  forcing  our  way 
into  Tibet  in  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific curiosity,  doubtfully  backed 
by  mercantile  speculation  1  To 
meddle  with  Tibet  against  her  will 
is  like  touching  the  springs  of 
some  strange  machine,  or  handling 
a  freshly  caught  animal.  There  is 
no  telling  what  effect  such  experi- 
ments may  produce.  To  this  mo- 
ment we  cannot  say  for  certain 
what  has  set  on  foot  the  feeling 
of  aggressive  hostility  with  which 
the  Tibetans  now  regard  us.  Its 
outward  and  visible  signs  are  ob- 
vious enough,  and  appear,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  to  be  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  Since  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  led  the  way  in  his 
famous  journey  through  Sikkim,  a 
number  of  Europeans,  officials  and 
others,  have  visited  the  passes  of 
the  Chola  range  which  the  Tibet-^ 
ans  now  claim  as  their  own  terri- 
tory. All  were  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  enter  the  terra  incognita 
spread  out  before  them  ;  and  all 
were  stopped  at  the  crest  of  the 
passes  by  a  Tibetan  guard,  who 
displayed  a  placard  inscribed  with 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  characters, 
and  intimated  by  simple  but  sig- 
nificant gestures  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish persisted  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, the  throats  of  its  guardians 
would  assuredly  be  cut.  So 
clearly,  indeed,  was  the  definition 
of  the  frontier  understood  by  the 
Tibetans  in  1849,  that  when  Dr 
Campbell  was  seized  by  the  Sik- 
kim people  just  below  the  Chola, 


the  Tibetan  guard,  though  remon- 
strating, could  not  interfere,  be- 
cause their  jurisdiction  ended  at 
the  crest  of  the  pass.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Tibetan  Namgay, 
the  "  mad  Minister "  who  was 
banished  from  Sikkim  by  the 
treaty  of  1861,  never  ventured,  at 
any  rate  in  his  public  journeys, 
to  cross  the  water-parting  of  the 
range,  but  invariably  stopped  on 
the  Tibetan  side.  Within  the  last 
few  years  all  this  has  changed. 
In  theory,  at  least,  the  placards 
have  been  advanced  to  the  Rishi, 
and  nice  scruples  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  the  frontier  have  given 
place  to  a  daring  attempt  to  re- 
move a  peaceful  neighbour's  land- 
mark. 

One  asks,  almost  in  vain,  what 
spell  has  thus  transformed  the 
scene1?  Has  some  strange  wave 
of  religious  fanaticism  swept  over 
Tibet,  overwhelming  on  one  side 
the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of 
Bathang,  and  on  the  other  stirring 
the  monks  of  Gyantsi  and  Tashi- 
lanpo  to  organise  an  attack  on 
Sikkim?  The  pointed  reference 
to  religion  in  the  Galing  treaty 
reads  as  if  something  of  the  sort 
were  in  the  air;  and  indications 
are  not  wanting  of  a  tendency  to 
resist  Chinese  interference,  and  to 
struggle  against  the  policy  which 
seeks  to  make  Lhassa  a  Chinese 
Avignon,  and  to  utilise  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  as  a 
check  on  possible  Tartar  outbreaks 
in  Central  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  missionaries  themselves, 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
first  to  recognise  a  religious  revival, 
do  not  appear  to  have  observed 
any  such  movement.  They  affirm, 
with  admirable  frankness,  that  it 
is  the  Tibet  Mission  of  1886,  or 
possibly  the  abandonment  of  the 
Mission,  that  has  troubled  the 
political  waters,  and  has  encour- 
aged the  monastic  party  in  Tibet 
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to  persecute  the  rival  Church  in 
Baohang,  and  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Sikkim.  No  doubt  Mon- 
seigneur  Biel  at  Tatsienlu  and 
Father  Desgodins  at  Pedong  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  much  au- 
thority as  to  the  political  springs 
of  action  in  Tibet ;  but  one  is 
inclined  to  question  whether  things 
Tibetan  move  so  quickly  as  their 
theory  would  require.  A  cycle  of 
Cathay,  whether  better  or  worse 
than  twenty  years  of  Europe,  is 
certainly  less  fruitful  of  results; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  cause  that  only  began  to 
operate  in  1886  could  possibly,  in 
the  region  of  Tibetan  politics,  have 
produced  a  tangible  effect  by  1887. 
It  seems,  indeed,  more  probable 
that  we  must  look  further  back 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  present 
difficulties;  that  the  making  of 
the  Jelap  road  roused  a  feeling  of 
suspicion  which  went  on  quietly 
spreading,  and  needed  only  some 
slight  stimulus  from  our  side  to 
translate  itself  into  action.  Such 
a  stimulus  may  have  been  given 
by  the  Tibet  Mission,  or  by  ex- 
aggerated rumours  of  the  strength 
of  the  escort  provided  for  it.  Con- 
jectures of  this  so/t  are,  however, 
mostly  vanity,  and  they  are  only 
mentioned  here  in  order  to  show 
how  little  we  know  of  what  goes 
on  in  these  regions  of  mystery,  and 
to  indicate  the  possible  dangers  of 
adopting  a  forward  policy  with  the 
object  of  promoting  freer  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  British  India. 
Such  intercourse  may,  we  believe, 
be  trusted  to  grow  up  of  itself  in 
no  very  distant  future.  The 
Tibetan,  whether  monk  or  lay- 
man, has  all  the  instincts  of  a 
born  trader,  and  sooner  or  later 
he  is  bound  to  realise  in  what 
direction  his  advantage  may  be 
found.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  well  afford  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  need  not  risk  the  sub- 
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stantial  gain  of  our  entente  cor- 
diale  with  China  by  clutching  too 
eagerly  at  the  problematic  chances 
of  Tibetan  markets. 

With  regard  to  Bhutan  we  are 
in  some  respects  more  fortunately 
situated.  No  one  wishes  to  explore 
that  tangle  of  jungle-clad  and  fever- 
stricken  hills,  infested  with  leeches 
and  the  pipsa  fly,  and  offering  no 
compensating  advantages  to  the 
most  enterprising  pioneer.  Adven- 
ture looks  beyond  Bhutan  ;  science 
passes  it  by  as  a  region  not  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  to  merit 
special  exploration.  Our  policy 
towards  the  Bhutanese,  therefore, 
is  determined  solely  by  considera- 
tions of  geographical  position  and 
diplomatic  expediency,  and  has  not 
to  take  account  of  pressure  applied 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  com- 
merce or  science.  In  point  of  fact, 
only  one  source  of  possible  compli- 
cations has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Bhutan,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
afflicted  with  a  curious  dual  system 
of  government,  under  which  the 
Dharm  Raja,  or  spiritual  chief,  is 
supplied  by  a  series  of  incarnations 
which  occur  in  the  families  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  state;  while 
the  temporal  ruler,  or  Deb  Raja, 
is  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the 
council  of  permanent  ministers 
called  the  Lenchen.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Deb  is  nominated  by 
whichever  of  the  two  governors  of 
East  and  West  Bhutan  happens  at 
the  time  to  be  the  more  powerful. 
The  equilibrium  thus  arrived  at 
is  eminently  unstable;  rival  par- 
ties are  constantly  struggling  for 
power,  and  the  work  of  govern- 
ment is  lost  in  a  whirl  of  intrigues 
and  counter-intrigues.  This  con- 
cerns us  little,  so  long  as  the  tur- 
moil does  not  boil  over  into  our 
territory.  But  the  ruling  classes 
of  the  State  are  still  sore  at  the 
loss  of  the  Dooars,  or  "gates"  of 
Bhutan,  a  level  strip  of  country 
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running  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  we  annexed  at  the  close  of 
the  Bhutan  war  in  1865.  Excel- 
lent tea  land  is  found  in  the 
Dooars,  which  now  form  part  of 
the  Julpaiguri  district,  and  a  fringe 
of  tea-gardens,  giving  occupation  to 
a  large  number  of  European  plant- 
ers, extends  along  a  portion  of  the 
Bhutan  frontier.  Many  of  these 
are  within  easy  reach  of  a  raid 
from  the  hills,  and  any  circum- 
stance which  for  a  time  over- 
clouded our  influence  in  this  part 
of  the  country  might  create  a  risk 
of  a  massacre  of  our  planters  or 
their  coolies  in  the  Dooars,  or  force 
us  to  make  an  expedition  into 
Bhutan  to  avert  such  a  calamity. 
For  this  reason,  and  this  only,  we 
desire  to  restrain  Tibet  from  med- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  Bhutan,  and 
using  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  stir  up  strife 
on  our  frontier. 

Turning  now  to  the  western 
member  of  the  East  Himalayan 
group  of  States,  we  are  struck  by 
a  remarkable  contrast.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be,  the  Hindu  king- 
dom of  Nepal  is  certainly  not  a 
weak  Government.  Its  methods 
are  not  exactly  our  methods,  and 
its  ways  with  political  dissenters 
are  exceedingly  short.  Neverthe- 
less its  officers  hold  regular  trials, 
record  evidence,  and  administer  a 
rough  sort  of  justice,  which  seems 
to  be  on  the  road  to  discarding 
barbarous  punishments  in  the  case 
of  offences  which  are  not  of  a  polit- 
ical character.  Nepal  at  any  rate 
is  civilised  enough  for  us  to  have 
concluded  with  it  an  extradition 
treaty,  which  on  the  whole  works 
fairly  well ;  while  in  matters  of 
revenue  administration  it  is  cen- 
turies ahead  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 
Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  have  been  educated  in  our 
schools ;  they  take  a  just  and  in- 
telligent view  of  Indian  politics, 


and  at  the  present  day  they  are  in 
no  way  inclined  to  underrate  the 
length  of  the  British  arm.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Sikkim  diffi- 
culty the  Katmandu  darbar  has 
shown  every  disposition  to  make 
itself  serviceable  to  us  by  com- 
municating information  procured 
by  its  representative  at  Lhassa, 
and  by  warning  us  of  certain 
manoeuvres,  such  as  poisoning 
springs,  making  attacks  by  night, 
and  constructing  booby  traps, 
which  are  supposed  to  character- 
ise the  art  of  war  as  practised  in 
Tibet.  It  has  behaved,  in  short, 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  strong  State,  occupy- 
ing country  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  annex,  and  recognising 
that  its  interests  are  in  the  main 
identical  with  ours.  As  a  buffer 
between  ourselves  and  the  bar- 
barous country  beyond,  Nepal 
leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Sikkim 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
ignore  it  as  we  ignore  Bhutan, 
or  to  treat  it  on  terms  of  com- 
parative equality  as  we  treat 
Nepal.  Sikkim  cannot  stand  by 
itself,  and  if  we  withdrew  our 
support,  it  must  ultimately  fall 
either  to  Tibet  or  to  Nepal.  But 
for  our  treaty  obligations  the  lat- 
ter consummation  would  hardly 
be  one  to  be  deeply  regretted,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be  brought  about  peaceably.  The 
Tibetan  party  would  certainly  try 
to  hold  the  country  for  themselves  ; 
and  although  the  stronger  races  of 
Nepal  would  probably  win  in  the 
long-run,  the  period  of  transition 
would  be  one  of  intolerable  anar- 
chy. Once  let  our  hold  be  relaxed, 
and  Sikkim  would  become  the 
Alsatia  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
and  such  a  state  of  things  would 
react  most  formidably  on  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in 
the  great  European  settlement  of 
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Darjeeling.  Every  rood  of  land 
in  that  district  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly reserved  by  Government 
for  the  cultivation  of  food-crops 
has  already  been  taken  up  for  tea, 
and  a  very  large  capital  has  been 
sunk  in  its  cultivation,  which  gives 
employment  to  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  natives,  mostly  immigrants 
from  Nepal.  On  all  sides  the  hills 
are  dotted  with  Europeans'  bunga- 
lows ;  tea-gardens  cover  the  slopes 
which  face  towards  Sikkim ;  and 
the  summer  residence  of  the  head 
of  the  Bengal  Government  is  to 
all  appearance  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  stream  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  British  territory. 
The  station  of  Darjeeling  itself  is 
no  doubt  adequately  protected  by 
the  European  troops  stationed  at 
the  cantonment  of  Jellapahar  ;  but 
a  large  number  of  outlying  tea- 
gardens  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  possible  raiders  from  Sikkim. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  planters  and 
their  native  labourers  that  have  to 
be  considered.  Many  of  our  sub- 
jects, Tibetans  settled  in  Darjeel- 
ing, Lepchas,  and  Nepalese,  have 
large  transactions  and  interests  in 
Sikkim,  about  which  disputes  con- 
stantly arise.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  our  relations  with  the 
Sikkim  Government  have  been  so 
close,  and  our  hold  over  it  so 
strong,  that  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of  Darjeeling  has,  as  a  rule, 
found  little  difficulty  in  settling 
such  disputes  when  referred  to 
him.  Processes,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  issued  by  the  Darjeeling 
courts,  are  virtually  current  in 
Sikkim,  and  the  Darjeeling  police 
have  free  access  to  the  country. 
Sikkim,  in  fact,  has  been  treated 
substantially  as  part  of  British 
India,  subjected  for  political  rea- 
sons to  the  nominal  rule  of  a 
princelet  of  the  Merovingian  type. 
An  instance  of  recent  date  will 
serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant. 


In  July  1888  a  murderous  out- 
break occurred  in  the  Darjeeling 
jail ;  a  warder  was  killed,  and 
eight  convicts  escaped.  Some  fled 
to  Nepal,  others  were  believed  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  Sikkim.  In 
the  case  of  Nepal  no  hot  pursuit 
was  possible ;  the  frontier  was 
close,  and  we  could  not  follow  our 
criminals  over  it.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  done  was  to  demand  extra- 
dition through  the  resident  at  Kat- 
mandu, sending  a  formal  record  of 
the  evidence  against  the  offenders, 
with  proof  of  the  nationality  of 
each.  In  the  case  of  Sikkim  no 
such  formalities  were  necessary. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner  sent  off 
a  party  of  armed  police  with  orders 
to  arrest  the  runaways,  wherever 
found,  and  bring  them  back  at 
once.  Now,  if  Sikkim  were  allowed 
to  become  a  part  of  Tibet,  cases  of 
this  kind  would  give  rise  to  incon- 
venient negotiations,  and  might 
even  become  a  cause  of  friction 
between  our  representative  at 
Pekin  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. It  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Tibetan  Sikkim  would 
lack  the  stability,  the  common- 
sense,  and  the  capacity  for  gradual 
advance  towards  civilisation,  which 
characterise  the  Nepal  Govern- 
ment. An  extradition  treaty  would 
hardly  be  workable,  and  every  ab- 
sconding criminal  would  become 
the  subject  of  an  irritating  diplo- 
matic wrangle. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said 
to  show  that  the  obligation  of 
driving  the  Tibetans  out  of  Sikkim 
was  imposed  on  us  by  the  essential 
conditions  of  our  policy  towards 
the  East  Himalayan  States ;  that 
this  policy  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
one ;  and  that  it  involves  the  as- 
sumption on  our  part  of  no  more 
authority  than  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  peace  in  this  par- 
ticular corner  of  the  Indian  em- 
pire. To  maintain  this  policy  by 
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the  cheapest-  and  most  effective 
means  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
military  operations  commenced  in 
March  1888,  and  terminated,  it 
may  be  hoped,  by  the  engagement 
of  the  24th  September.  For  the 
better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  little  war  was 
conducted,  a  further  glance  at 
the  conformation  of  the  country 
will  be  needed.  Lingtu,  we  have 
already  explained,  is  a  peak  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  Sikkim  side  of 
the  frontier,  over  the  top  of  which 
our  road  runs  to  the  Jelap  pass. 
The  sides  of  this  peak  are  very 
precipitous,  and  the  road  could 
not  have  been  taken  along  them 
except  at  great  expense.  A  force 
holding  Lingtu  can  therefore  block 
the  road,  and  can  also  command 
the  steep  downs  below  the  Jelap, 
where  Tibetan  herdsmen  pasture 
their  sheep  and  cattle  during  the 
summer  months.  Both  points 
probably  counted  for  something 
with  the  Tibetans,  who  have  a 
considerable,  if  not  an  excessive, 
sense  of  the  value  of  position  in 
warfare,  and  who  seem  also  not  to 
have  overlooked  the  possible  sup- 
port which  the  habits  of  the  herds- 
men might  give  to  the  theory  of  a 
pastoral  frontier  extending  to  the 
Bishi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
such  theory  is  at  all  tenable.  The 
practice  arises  partly  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case — the  pas- 
tures lie  on  both  sides  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  cattle  are  bound  to  stray 
— and  partly  from  the  accident 
that  a  large  part  of  the  property 
owned  in  Tibet  by  the  Rajas  of 
Sikkim  and  their  wives  has  con- 
sisted of  cattle  tended  by  Tibetan 
herdsmen,  their  servants.  On  the 
Singilela  range,  where  it  forms 
the  border  between  Darjeeling 
and  Nepal,  Nepalese  shepherds 
feed  their  flocks  on  either  side 
of  the  frontier,  paying  grazing 
fees  to  our  Forest  officers — just 


as  the  Tibetans  pay  rent  to  the 
Raja  of  Sikkim  for  the  period 
spent  by  them  on  the  Sikkim 
side.  But  no  Nepalese  official 
would  be  so  inconsequent  as  to 
make  this  a  reason  for  asserting 
that  the  whole  of  the  grazing  tract 
belonged  to  Nepal. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
while  our  troops  were  being  moved 
up  from  the  plains,  public  opinion 
in  India  had  hardly  made  up  its 
mind  to  take  the  Lingtu  garrison 
seriously.  A  turn  for  cheap 
swagger  is  a  prominent  trait  in 
the  Tibetan  character,  and  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  in  in- 
vading Sikkim,  the  Lamas  were 
merely  "  trying  it  on,"  and  would 
withdraw  their  rabble  directly  the 
advance  of  our  troops  showed  that 
we  were  in  earnest.  In  order  to 
leave  open  the  door  to  an  early 
reconciliation,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  our  only  object  was  to 
restore  the  status  quo  in  Sikkim, 
and  to  secure  that  country  and 
Bhutan  from  future  aggressive 
interference  on  the  part  of  Tibet, 
General  Graham  was  directed  not 
to  pursue  the  enemy  across  the 
frontier,  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  for  military 
reasons.  These  instructions  were 
carefully  observed.  In  the  storm- 
ing of  the  stockade  at  Jeyluk,  a 
short  distance  below  Lingtu,  only 
nineteen  Tibetans  were  killed; 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  pur- 
sue the  Lingtu  garrison,  who  fled 
from  their  fort  when  Sir  Benja- 
min Bromhead  and  some  men  of 
the  Pioneers  reached  the  gate. 
The  methods  of  defence  adopted 
at  Jeyluk  recall  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  medieval  warfare. 
Walls  and  stockades  had  been 
built  across  the  most  precipitous 
part  of  the  road ;  the  road  itself 
was  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  an 
impassable  chasm  ;  rocks  and  tree- 
trunks  were  piled  at  favourable 
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points,  with  levers  to  hurl  them 
down  on  an  ascending  enemy; 
and  slings  and  arrows  were  freely, 
but  vainly,  used  as  our  men  ad- 
vanced. The  issue,  one  would 
think,  might  have  shown  that  the 
weapons  of  Morgarten  avail  little 
against  modern  infantry.  But  the 
lesson  was  lost  on  the  fanatical 
monks  of  the  great  monasteries 
around  Lhassa.  Their  only  an- 
swer to  our  pacific  messages  was 
to  hasten  up  to  the  frontier  all 
the  troops  they  could  collect,  and 
to  occupy  the  Jelap  and  Pembir- 
ingo  passes  with  a  continually  in- 
creasing force.  Meanwhile  we 
had  fortified  the  more  sheltered 
and  defensible  position  of  Gnat- 
ong,  about  eight  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Jelap,  and  lay  waiting 
there  for  events  to  develop  them- 
selves. The  whole  of  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May  were  spent 
by  the  Tibetans  in  massing  their 
troops  on  their  own  side  of  the 
passes.  On  the  22d  May,  en- 
couraged by  a  promise  of  victory 
from  the  "  shaking  oracle  " l  at 
Naichang,  they  attacked  Gnatong 
in  force,  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss,  and  retired  over  the  Jelap. 
In  order  to  avoid  needless  slaugh- 
ter, our  men  were  not  encouraged 
to  follow  the  flying  enemy  farther 
than  was  necessary  to  completely 
break  up  the  attack  and  con- 
vince the  Tibetans  that  they  had 
been  really  defeated.  This  con- 
viction, however,  came  slowly  to 
those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
fight.  Strange  rumours  of  the 
prowess  of  "  the  Lama  army " 
that  was  gathering  at  Lhassa 
found  their  way  across  the  fron- 
tier ;  fresh  troops  were  beaten  up 
in  all  directions ;  terrible  threats 
were  conveyed  to  the  leaders  of 


the  force  on  the  frontier;  and 
everything  went  to  show  that  the 
counsels  of  the  monastic  party 
were  still  for  open  war.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  this  should 
have  been  so.  The  new  ampa, 
despatched  by  China  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  the  Lamas  lacked  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  we  were  only 
holding  back  in  order  to  give  him 
time  to  make  his  influence  felt. 
To  their  eyes  we  appeared  to  fore- 
go without  purpose  our  own  ad- 
vantage, and  they  drew  from  this 
the  conclusions  which  most  Asi- 
atics would  draw  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Lamas 
knew  it  not,  their  obstinacy,  wast- 
ing itself  on  our  defensive  tactics, 
was  daily  bringing  us  nearer  to  the 
real  object  of  the  campaign.  At 
relatively  small  cost  to  ourselves, 
we  were  wearing  out  the  resources 
of  Tibet,  and  leading  her  on  to 
strike  the  blow  which  should  be 
our  opportunity.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Gnatong  confirmed  the 
reports  received  from  Nepal  and 
from  our  officers  in  Almora  and 
Ladakh,  that  forced  levies  had 
been  beaten  up  from  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  were  fed  and 
kept  together  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  The  Tibetan  commis- 
sariat is  indeed  somewhat  less 
elaborate  than  our  own.  Forty 
pounds  of  barley  -  flour,  half  a 
brick  of  tea,  half  a  pound  of  salt, 
half  a  small  sheep's  bladder  of 
butter,  and  3Jd.  to  buy  meat,  are 
said  to  represent  a  month's  ra- 
tions for  a  fighting  man;  and  it 
may  be  surmised  that  he  gets 
little  or  no  pay  beyond  this.  But 
the  simplest  supplies  are  hard  to 


1  This  may  refer  to  the  use  of  an  arrow  as  a  sort  of  divining  rod,  described  by 
Schlagintweit,  *  Buddhism  in  Tibet,'  or  possibly  to  divination  by  the  shivering  of 
an  animal,  for  which  there  are,  I  believe,  classical  parallels. 
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obtain  in  a  barren  region  inter- 
sected by  mountain  -  ranges,  and 
wanting  in  all  effective  means  of 
carriage  ;  while  a  militia  snatched 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  from 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits 
is  proverbially  unsuited  for  pro- 
longed hostilities. 

As  soon,  then,  as  it  was  clear 
that  Tibetan  patience  was  coming 
to  an  end,  and  that  our  forbear- 
ance was  still  mistaken  for  timid- 
ity, fresh  troops  were  ordered  up 
and  preparations  made  for  bring- 
ing the  campaign  to  a  close  directly 
the  rains  were  over.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  General  Graham 
had  under  his  command  a  wing  of 
the  Derbyshire,  the  32d  Pioneers 
(Sikhs),  one  of  the  newly  raised 
Goorkha  regiments,  and  six  moun- 
tain guns — in  all,  nearly  2000  men. 
After  a  month  of  waiting  for  fine 
weather,  the  conclusive  engage- 
ment was  brought  on  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Tibetans  themselves. 
Two  ridges,  the  Tukola  and  the 
Nimla,  intervene  between  our  posi- 
tion at  Gnatong  and  the  Kaphu 
valley,  into  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  the  Jelap  and 
Pembiringo  passes  open.  On  the 
night  of  the  23d  September  our 
advanced  pickets  came  in  as 
usual,  and  reported  no  unusual 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Tibet- 
ans. At  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  the  Gnatong  garrison 
became  aware  that  the  enemy  had 
advanced  during  the  night  four 
miles  from  their  camp ;  had  oc- 
cupied the  Tukola  ridge,  13,550 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  1500  feet 
higher  than  Gnatong ;  and  had 
built  a  stone  wall  two  miles  in 
length  all  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Notwithstanding  this  mar- 
vellous piece  of  impromptu  engin- 
eering, the  weakness  of  their  new 
position  was  apparent  at  a  glance. 
The  whole  of  their  large  force, 
numbering  probably  11,000  men, 


was  distributed  in  line  along  the 
wall ;  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ground 
or  to  concentrate  troops  at  points 
of  importance ;  while  the  entire 
position  was  enfiladed  by  the  Tu- 
kola peak  on  which  their  right 
flank  rested.  Once  in  possession 
of  this  peak,  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Gnatong,  we  could 
roll  up  the  enemy's  line  at  leisure, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  a  force  retiring  to- 
wards the  Jelap  must  needs  suffer 
terribly  during  its  retreat.  This 
fact  determined  the  scheme  of  our 
attack.  Approaching  the  Tukola 
peak  by  a  route  which  covered 
them  from  the  fire  of  its  defenders, 
the  Goorkhas  carried  the  position 
by  a  rush,  and  their  attack,  com- 
bined with  the  parallel  advance  of 
the  Pioneers,  swept  the  Tibetans 
from  the  ridge.  In  their  flight 
down  that  fatal  hill,  and  the  as- 
cent of  the  Nimla  ridge  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  Jelap,  the 
ill-armed,  undrilled  militia  whom 
the  monks  had  sent  forth  as  the 
army  of  Tibet  lost  nearly  a  tenth 
of  their  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  our  side,  Colonel 
Sir  Benjamin  Bromhead,  com- 
manding the  23d  Pioneers,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  attempt  to 
take  prisoners  two  Tibetans,  whom 
he  believed  to  have  surrendered  ; 
one  of  the  Goorkhas  was  severely 
and  two  Pioneers  slightly  wound- 
ed. No  effort  was  made  by  the 
Tibetans  to  rally  their  broken 
troops  or  to  keep  up  a  running 
fight ;  the  rout  was  complete.  We 
bivouacked  that  night  in  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  Jelap,  and 
no  resistance  was  offered  to  our 
advance  upon  Rinchagong  next 
day.  Straggling  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  .Tibetan  side  of  the  Pembir- 
ingo pass,  but  they  broke  off  into 
Bhutan  as  soon  as  they  realised 
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that  we  were  about  to  enter  Rin- 
chagong,  and  the  village  was  empty 
when  our  troops  reached  it.  The 
march  to  Chumbi  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mochu  was 
a  mere  promenade,  and  our  troops 
returned  to  Gnatong  without  see- 
ing any  more  of  the  enemy. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  unavoidably  severe 
lesson  will  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  Tibetans.  The  force  which 
was  dispersed  at  Gnatong  had 
been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  knowledge  of  our 
overwhelming  military  superiority 
must  by  this  time  be  so  widely 
diffused  that  even  the  arrogance 
of  the  Lamas  can  no  longer  affect 
to  ignore  it.  Indications,  indeed, 
are  not  wanting  that  the  Tibetan 
claim  to  suzerainty  over  Sikkim 
had  already  been  practically  aban- 
doned, though  the  Tibetans  tried 
hard  to  retrieve  their  defeat  in 
the  field  by  a  diplomatic  triumph 
of  the  Fabian  type,  and  seem  for 
a  time  to  have  had  the  support  of 
China  in  their  ingenious  efforts  to 
tire  out  our  representatives.  We 
may  surmise  therefore  that  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  recently 
executed  will  be  found  to  do  little 
more  than  secure  the  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  rights  which 
the  Gnatong  victory  entitles  us  to 
demand.  At  the  close  of  a  costly 
and  vexatious  campaign,  carried 
on  at  an  elevation  never  before 
reached  by  regular  troops,  and  in- 
volving transport  difficulties  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  it  was  clearly 
essential  to  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  final  settlement  to 
show  for  our  trouble. 

But  we  can  afford  to  be  content 
with  a  distinct  surrender  of  the 
indefinite  claim  to  control  the 
course  of  events  in  Sikkim  which 
for  the  last  three  years  has  troubled 
the  peace  of  our  frontier  and 
stopped  all  trade  between  Dar- 


jeeling  and  Tibet.  Above  all 
things,  we  have  no  call  to  irritate 
the  Tibetans  and  possibly  excite 
the  jealous  territorial  susceptibili- 
ties of  China  by  introducing  stip- 
ulations granting  to  European 
traders  or  travellers  the  coveted 
right  of  exploiting  the  commercial 
and  scientific  treasures  of  the  in- 
terior of  Tibet.  Traders  would 
assuredly  fall  foul  of  the  monop- 
olies reserved  to  the  monks  of  the 
great  monasteries ;  while  scientific 
research,  however  modest  in  its 
aims,  could  scarcely  fail  to  come 
into  collision  with  some  form  of 
religious  or  social  prejudice.  Here 
surely  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
"the  half  is  more  than  the  whole." 
Be  the  treaty  never  so  meagre,  we 
anyhow  remain  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  tract,  while  the  roads 
and  bridges  made  during  the  cam- 
paign ensure  us  the  command  of 
the  passes  against  Tibetan  inroads. 
Our  influence  is  predominant  in 
Sikkim ;  it  has  been  vigorously 
asserted  by  the  introduction  of 
essential  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  we  need 
not  fear  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
permitted  to  decline. 

Most  of  all  will  our  position  be 
strengthened  by  the  change  which 
is  insensibly  but  steadily  taking 
place  in  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  Sikkim.  The  Lep- 
chas,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
rapidly  dying  out ;  while  from  the 
west,  the  industrious  ISTewars  and 
Goorkhas  of  Nepal  are  pressing 
forward  to  clear  and  cultivate  the 
large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  on 
which  the  European  tea-planters 
of  Darjeeling  have  already  cast 
longing  eyes.  The  influx  of  these 
hereditary  enemies  of  Tibet  is  our 
surest  guarantee  against  a  revival 
of  Tibetan  influence.  Here  also 
religion  will  play  a  leading  part. 
In  Sikkim,  as  in  India,  Hinduism 
will  assuredly  cast  out  Buddhism, 
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and  the  praying- wheel  of  the  Lama 
will  give  place  to  the  sacrificial 
implements  of  the  Brahman.  The 
land  will  follow  the  creed ;  the 
Tibetan  proprietors  will  gradually 
be  dispossessed,  and  will  betake 
themselves  to  the  petty  trade  for 
which  they  have  an  undeniable 
aptitude. 

Thus  race  and  religion,  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Asiatic  world, 
will  settle  the  Sikkim  difficulty 
for  us  in  their  own  way.  We 
have  only  to  look  on  and  see  that 
the  operation  of  these  causes  is 
not  artificially  hindered  by  the 
interference  of  Tibet  or  Nepal. 
The  trade  with  Tibet  which  the 
Macaulay  Mission  was  intended 
to  develop  may  well  be  left  for 
the  present  to  take  its  chance. 


Such  scanty  data  as  are  available 
do  not  appear  to  warrant  a  very 
high  estimate  of  its  value.  What- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  it  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  seek  out  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  route.  The 
troubles  of  the  last  three  years 
have  of  course  diverted  it  to  Nepal, 
and  some  time  may  elapse  before 
it  finds  its  way  back  to  its  former 
channel.  But  the  roads  made 
while  hostilities  were  imminent 
must  ultimately  attract  traffic  to 
the  railway  at  Darjeeling,  and 
in  this  indirect  fashion  we  shall 
realise  the  only  tangible  and  sub- 
stantial benefit  likely  to  be  derived 
from  closer  intercourse  between 
India  and  Tibet. 

H.  H.  RlSLEY. 
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NARCISSUS. 

This  white-leaved  flower  with  heart  of  gold 

Delighted  Homer  long  ago ; 
Yet  Nature  thinks  it  not  so  old 

But  that  it  still  with  grace  may  grow. 
Why,  if  the  flower  may  bloom  anew, 
May  not  the  flower's  old  legend  too  ? 

There  was  a  fountain,  and  around 
Flowers  and  grass  made  happy  ground ; 
And  tall  trees  kept  it  cool  and  clear, 
No  cruel  beast  or  bird  came  near; 
And  never  leaf  or  blossom  fell 
To  mar  that  wonderful  bright  well. 

Here  many  a  slumbrous  summer-day 

Narcissus  came,  and  as  he  lay 

Among  the  flowers  and  cool  green  grass, 

He  gazed  and  saw,  as  in  a  glass, 

A  beautiful  gold-clustered  head, 

A  bright  young  face  of  white  and  red, 

Which,  when  he  smiled,  smiled  back,  and  when 

He  fell  a-weeping,  wept  again. 

Often  he  leaned  and  sought  to  kiss 

The  sweet  mouth  lifted  up  to  his ; 

And  often  tried  to  clasp  and  draw 

Within  his  arms  the  shape  he  saw. 

Here  grieving  many  a  summer-day, 
He  drooped  and  slowly  pined  away ; 
Then  died  of  love.     When  he  was  dead, 
"  His  self-love  killed  him,"  people  said  ; 
"That  pretty  face  of  his,   'tis  plain, 
Brought  him  but  little  good  or  gain ! " 

Alas !  how  easily  both  good 

And  evil  are  misunderstood  ! 

That  which  is  best  in  us  men  blame ; 

They  praise — and  flush  our  cheeks  with  shame ! 
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In  that  clear  spring  among  the  trees 

Tis  not  himself  Narcissus  sees. 

Ah,  no ;  self- worship  ne'er  could  show 

Such  ecstasy  of  joy  and  woe. 

Who  is  it,  then,  he  bends  above 

With  tears  so  wild,  such  yearning  love? 

Whom  does  he  strive  to  clasp  and  kiss? 

Whose  red  mouth  trembles  up  to  his? 

That  darling  face,  that  gold-curled  head, 

Are  not  the  living  but  the  dead. 

The  lad's  fair  image  is  a  maid — 

His  sweet  twin-sister,  who  was  laid 

Last  year  beneath  the  ilex  shade. 

The  white  snow  fell,  the  cold  wind  blew, 

The  flowers  died  and  she  died  too. 

From  babyhood  they  less  had  been 
Like  twins  than  like  one  doubly  seen 
They  were  so  favoured  and  so  fair 
That  song  and  echo  never  were, 
Nor  morning  star  and  evening  star, 
More  magically  similar. 

And  so,  unhappy  and  belied, 

Narcissus  pined  and  drooped  and  died; 

Yet  died  not  wholly — he  became 

The  golden  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

And  surely  never  flower  grew 

From  heart  more  tender  or  more  true, 

Nor  blossomed  one  from  human  mould, 

More  like  to  have  a  heart  of  gold. 

O  world,  let  love  so  slandered  teach 
Thy  babbling  tongue  more  kindly  speech  ! 

WILLIAM  CANTON. 
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THE  COLLECTOR  ON  THE  PROWL. 


MARK  TWAIN  was  once  good 
enough  to  draw  up  a  body  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  those  afflicted 
with  the  baleful  habit  of  serenad- 
ing. After  laying  down  nine  ex- 
cellent maxims  of  special  and 
particular  application,  "  tenthly 
and  lastly,"  he  says,  "  don't  go 
serenading  at  all."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  honest  to  begin 
this  paper  by  offering  similar  ad- 
vice to  the  collector.  What  in- 
centives can  we  give  him  to  follow 
the  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuit 
to  which  he  has  addicted  himself  ? 
What  can  he  glean  from  fields  so 
well  harvested  ?  What  hours  must 
he  waste  that  might  have  been 
devoted  to  planting  cabbages,  or 
seeking  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
What  patience  and  shoe-leather 
must  he  wear  out !  Not  many 
years  ago  the  hunter  after  curiosi- 
ties was  only  embarrassed  by  the 
abundance  of  his  quarry.  Rivals 
were  few  and  far  between,  the  de- 
mands on  his  purse  were  constant. 
He  was  often  compelled  to  refuse 
to  buy  for  shillings  what  he  might 
now  sell  for  pounds.  He  filled  his 
house  till  it  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  marine-store  dealer's  place  of 
business,  and  his  friends  shook 
their  heads,  and  began  to  exercise 
their  recollection  as  to  where  in- 
sanity had  shown  itself  in  other 
branches  of  that  family. 

We  need  only  take  a  stroll 
through  the  streets  of  London  or 
of  the  smallest  country  town  to 
find  abundant  evidence  of  the 
change  in  taste  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  brought  about. 
The  old  curiosity  shop  was  a 
tumbledown  edifice  in  some  by- 
street, sought  out  with  difficulty, 
and  entered  with  danger.  One,  if 
one  there  was,  sufficed  for  a  town 


of  some  pretensions.  The  marine- 
store  dealer  had  no  great  desire  to 
meddle  with  anything  outside  his 
more  legitimate  business,  but  did 
not  disdain  occasionally  to  throw 
such  a  trifle  as  a  fourteenth-cen- 
tury processional  cross  into  his 
scales  as  a  makeweight  in  the  mass 
of  old  metal.  Or  he  might  be 
willing  to  get  rid  of  a  black-letter 
Bible,  such  a  Bible  as  was  pur- 
chased of  a  retired  tinker  at 
Canterbury  for  a  few  pence,  and 
of  which  the  British  Museum  had 
no  example. 

In  these  days  we  are  puzzled, 
not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
bric-a-brac  shops — the  number  of 
their  patrons  may  explain  that — 
but  to  divine  how  the  dealers  ob- 
tain their  apparently  inexhaustible 
stock.  Where  was  it  all  in  pre- 
sesthetic  times?  Perhaps  the  forger 
might  give  the  most  pertinent 
answer  to  this  question.  But  we 
must  remember  how  keenly  the 
country  has  been  requisitioned, 
how  greedily  the  dealers  and  their 
emissaries  have  snapped  up  un- 
considered  trifles,  and  what  Eng- 
land fails  to  yield,  the  Continent 
of  Europe  is  put  under  contribu- 
tions for.  The  operation  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  in  Holland  has 
been  breaking  up  the  old  families, 
and  causing  the  dispersion  of  trea- 
sures in  the  shape  of  old  china, 
delft  ware,  furniture,  and  brass- 
work  \  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
spoils  have  found  a  market  in  this 
country. 

Mr  Loftie,  in  his  little  book 
called  « Art  in  the  House,'  enlarges 
on  the  prudence  of  collecting,  and 
gives  instances  where  the  far-seeing 
purchasers  of  black-letter  books 
and  old  Chelsea  have  sold  their 
treasures  after  many  days  at  fab- 
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ulous  profits.  This  advice,  I  would 
submit,  is  only  good  so  long  as  it 
is  not  followed  on  any  large  scale. 
If  we  are  all  to  believe  that  what- 
ever we  buy  now  will,  if  good  and 
genuine,  inevitably  become  worth 
more  in  the  future,  the  result  will 
be  what  Mr  Loftie  so  justly  de- 
plores in  the  case  of  old  English 
china.  Competition  will  thrust 
things  up  to  absurd  and  unreason- 
able prices,  to  be  followed  by  loss 
and  disappointment  when  men's 
heads  have  had  time  to  cool. 
The  only  tenable  ground  for  col- 
lecting is,  I  believe,  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
— not  prospective,  and  probably 
illusory,  gain.  Let  the  collector 
keep  this  end  steadily  in  view 
before  he  begins  to  prowl :  he  will 
find  sure  entertainment,  and  pos- 
sible profit.  Further,  he  must 
see  that  he  rides  his  hobby,  and 
not  allow  his  hobby  to  ride  him. 
Let  his  collection  be  confined,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  one  class  of  objects ; 
let  it  have  unity  of  aim  and  pre- 
cision of  scope.  Let  him  avoid 
desultory  gatherings,  mere  random 
heaping  up  of  what  is  rich  or  rare. 
Above  all,  let  him  see  that  his 
taste  does  not  interfere  with  any 
more  serious  business.  With  such 
safeguards  we  need  not  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  collecting.  Who  has 
not  found  the  hours  hanging  heavy 
on  hand  in  some  country  town, 
when,  having  thoroughly  inspected 
the  church  and  museum,  and  even 
gazed  at  the  town-hall  and  the 
statue  of  the  late  mayor,  he  finds 
himself  back  at  the  station  two 
hours  before  the  train  starts'? 
Now  is  the  time  that  the  collector 
will  show  his  superiority  to  com- 
mon men;  now  will  he  prowl. 
Diving  into  alleys  and  by-ways, 
eagerly  scanning  the  backs  of 
second-hand  books,  if  perchance 
some  treasure  may  lurk  among  the 
mass  of  Low  Church  divinity  which 


apparently  forms  the  staple  of 
such  collections,  inquiring  dili- 
gently where  old  oak,  old  engrav- 
ings, old  china,  it  matters  not 
what,  may  be  seen  if  not  pur- 
chased, it  will  be  well  for  him  if 
he  does  not  miss  that  train  after 
all ;  but  it  will  go  hard  if  he  does 
not  carry  off  with  him  some  useful 
scraps  of  knowledge,  even  if  he 
has  failed  in  securing  more  sub- 
stantial spoils. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
collector  has  small  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  that  fashion  which 
has  made  dealing  in  curiosities  so 
lucrative  a  trade.  It  has  in  a 
great  measure  cut  off  his  sources 
of  supply,  and  even  rendered  the 
pursuit  itself,  as  was  intimated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  one  of 
doubtful  advantage.  I  am  assum- 
ing that  the  collector  is  poor,  or 
only  moderately  well  off;  and  what 
zest  can  collecting  have  for  the 
rich  man,  for  the  man  who  can 
send  his  agents  all  over  Europe 
with  unlimited  orders  to  fill  his 
cabinets?  whom  all  Wardour 
Street  worships,  and  whose  nod 
at  Christie's  all  rivals  tremble  at? 
How  well  Lamb  describes  the  de- 
light of  Elia  in  bearing  off  under 
his  arm  some  long -furtively -eyed 
and  much  -  coveted  tome  !  Com- 
pare that  real  joy  with  the,  rich 
man's  passing  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing so  many  yards  of  bookshelf 
duly  weighted  with  so  many  yards 
of  books,  and  confess  how  poor  a 
thing  the  mere  possession  of  money 
is  to  the  enthusiast  whose  heart  is 
in  his  pursuit.  True,  he  must 
often  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
The  wealthy  dealer  whose  nets  are 
spread  to  catch  that  large  and 
prolific  class  with  "  plenty  of 
money  and  no  brains,"  has  small 
patience  with  the  poor  collector : 
he  will  abate  no  jot  of  his  prepos- 
terous demands,  well  knowing  how 
soon  one  of  his  moneyed  and  brain- 
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less  clients  will  cheerfully  pay  the 
full  price.  The  humble  collector 
would  hardly  find  it  worth  while 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  such 
gentry,  but  for  one  consideration. 
He  probably  has  special  knowledge 
on  certain  subjects.  The  dealer's 
province  is  too  wide,  and  his  pro- 
fits come  too  easily,  to  make  it 
either  practicable  or  necessary  for 
him  to  have  more  than  a  general 
acquaintance  with  what  he  sells; 
and  if  he  lives  in  a  country  town, 
he  has  few  opportunities  of  sub- 
mitting his  acquisitions  to  experts. 
These  remarks  apply  particularly  in 
the  case  of  coins  and  books,  each 
in  themselves  the  study  of  a  long 
life.  The  dealer  may  be  content 
with  his  three  hundred  per  cent, 
and  chuckle  at  the  credulity  of 
the  purchaser  who  has  so  confid- 
ingly given  a  sovereign  for  the 
little  volume  which  cost  him  but 
five  shillings ;  but  the  purchaser 
knows  that  not  long  ago  one  of 
those  books  was  put  up  at  Sothe- 
by's, and  Mr  Quaritch  was  glad 
to  secure  it  for  twenty  pounds. 
Hence,  in  his  own  peculiar  field, 
the  collector  may  successfully  en- 
counter the  most  astute  dealer ; 
but  on  less  familiar  ground,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  he  must  look  else- 
where for  his  bargains.  The 
tradesman's  fluent  recommenda- 
tions of  his  wares  will  be  delivered 
to  deaf  ears.  If  he  is  to  buy  in 
the  dark,  the  collector  will  take 
care  that  the  vendor  is  in  the  dark 
too.  The  more  humble  broker, 
the  marine -store  dealer,  may  be 
requisitioned  with  greater  safety. 
A  very  general  knowledge  may 
suffice  for  purchases  from  such 
sources,  and  the  prices  demanded 
are  such  that  a  mistake  can  do  no 
great  harm.  Unfortunately,  under 
the  craze  before  alluded  to,  these 

1   springs    are    rapidly    drying    up. 

/  The  little  broker  has  a  constant 
-mdency  to  blossom  into  the  full- 
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blown  Wardour  Street  dealer. 
We  buy  some  old  books  or  china 
at  the  "  Little  Dustpan  "  at  Ped- 
dlington  one  year,  and  lo !  the 
next  the  dustpan  has  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  large  brass  alms- 
dish,  embossed  with  a  portrait  of 
Rubens,  and  the  proprietor  com- 
placently directs  our  attention  to  a 
rare  old  Dresden  group,  which  had 
not  left  the  potter's  hands  a  year 
ago,  for  all  that  it  has  been  duly 
marked,  and  begrimed  with  the 
dust  of  many  generations. 

With  such  processes  in  con- 
tinual operation,  the  collector's 
chance  of  profitably  adding  to  his 
treasures  becoming  ever  less  and 
less,  if  he  would  not  find  his  occu- 
pation gone  he  must  turn  to 
another  source  for  increasing  his 
store.  He  will  somewhat  freely 
paraphrase  the  recommendation  of 
Milton — 

"  But  let  thy  due  feet  never  fail 
To  haunt  the  busy  auction  sale." 

Here  are  his  happiest  hunting- 
grounds, — here  will  he  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  his 
enemies,  the  dealers,  in  the  gate. 

Let  not  the  philanthropist, 
let  not  the  man  who  has  formed 
and  would  retain  a  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow-man,  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  saleroom.  Verily 
they  are  the  shabbiest,  sordidest, 
seediest  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo  who  gather  as  vultures  round 
a  carcase  on  such  occasions.  The 
sleek  civil  tradesman,  with  shining- 
face  and  scrupulously  brushed 
hair,  is  transformed  into  the  dirty 
unkempt  ruffian,  expectorating 
freely  about  the  room,  and  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  of  the  goods 
in  terms  more  forcible  than  polite. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour,  or  rather 
of  policy,  with  the  dealer  to  attend 
a  sale  in  his  oldest  clothes,  espe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  the 
hat,  which  should  have  long  lost 
2  Y 
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all  definite  shape — a  hat  that  a 
tramp  would  not  pick  off  a  dust- 
heap.  The  object  of  all  this  os- 
tentatious penury  is  too  often 
attained.  Gentlemen  have  no 
taste  for  being  elbowed  and 
hustled  by  such  unsavoury  com- 
petitors ;  a  very  short  stay  suffices 
for  them,  and  the  way  is  left  clear 
for  that  summum  bonum  of  the 
dealer's  aspiration,  a  successful 
"knock  out." 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  this 
method  of  robbery,  which  has  re- 
cently been  decided  on  high  legal 
authority  to  subject  its  perpetra- 
tors to  the  penalties  of  conspiracy. 
The  dealers  form  a  ring  and  buy 
the  goods  at  their  own  prices, 
maintaining  a  mere  colourable 
show  of  competition,  but  never 
bidding  against  each  other  up  to 
anything  like  the  real  value  of 
the  articles  in  question.  Should 
an  outsider  venture  to  bid,  he  is 
at  once  run  up  by  the  charmed 
circle,  and  only  allowed  to  buy  at 
a  sum  far  beyond  the  value  of  his 
purchase.  After  the  sale  is  over, 
the  gang  adjourns  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern,  and  there  proceeds  to 
resell  the  goods  amongst  them- 
selves, the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  at  the  auction  and  the 
genuine  price  paid  at  the  private 
sale  being  divided  amongst  the  con- 
spirators. 

On  entering  an  auction-room, 
the  collector  will  probably  be 
accosted  by  one  of  the  unwashed 
crew,  who  will  thrust  a  dirty 
catalogue  under  his  nose,  and  ask 
whether  he  "  can  do  anything  for 
him  1 "  Let  the  amateur  avoid 
such  blandishments.  The  broker 
will  do  his  best  to  persuade  him 
that  he  will  get  much  better  bar- 
gains by  employing  professional 
services,  that  the  dealers  will  not 
bid  against  one  another,  &c. ;  but 
experience  shows  that  commis- 


sions are  rarely  satisfactory, — the 
purchase,  if  made  at  all,  is  almost 
always  made  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  price  fixed.  Of  course,  the 
broker's  object  is  to  get  the  high- 
est possible  commission,  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  intimate  to  a 
friend  the  figure  up  to  which  he 
may  safely  compete  with  him. 
More  experienced  purchasers  now 
adopt  the  plan  of  fixing  the  com- 
mission beforehand  at  a  definite 
amount,  irrespective  of  the  price 
paid,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
wisest  course.  A  Government 
official,  whose  duties  prevented 
him  from  attending  a  sale  in  per- 
son, once  complained  to  the  writer 
that  he  had  given  a  commission  to 
a  dealer  to  bid  for  the  several  lots 
in  an  important  ethnographical 
collection,  naming  in  each  case  a 
sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  the 
lot  would  be  likely  to  realise,  to 
make  sure  of  securing  it.  The 
agent,  before  the  sale  began,  offered 
the  auctioneer  the  total  sum  which 
his  commissions  amounted  to,  and 
bought  the  whole  collection,  thus 
gaining  his  full  percentage,  to- 
gether with  the  hearty  disgust  of 
his  employer. 

It  would  require  a  much  longer 
paper  than  the  present  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  innumer- 
able tricks  and  wiles  of  the  trade 
at  auctions.  The  writer  was  at 
a  book -sale  not  long  ago,  when 
a  rare  book  was  put  up  which  a 
dealer  declared  to  be  faulty,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  10s.  for  it. 
The  auctioneer  had  the  volume 
handed  up  to  him,  and  after 
examining  it,  admitted  that  the 
objections  were  well  founded. 
"  Very  well,"  says  the  auctioneer, 
"10s.  you  said!"  The  dealer 
having  thus  obtained,  as  it  were, 
official  corroboration  of  his  stric- 
tures, and  thinking  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  was  now  more 
effectually  blasted,  "  No,"  cried  ho 
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"  I  can't  give  more  than  2s.  for  it !  " 
Unfortunately  for  the  schemer, 
many  present  knew  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  the  biddings  were 
rapidly  taken  up,  the  book  being 
finally  knocked  down  to  a  book- 
seller for  <£4,  10s.,  but  not  before 
the  calumniator  had  found  it  worth 
his  while  to  bid  £4,  7s.  6d.  for  the 
despised  volume ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
auctioneers  do  not  enforce  stronger 
discipline  in  their  rooms,  too  often 
allowing  themselves  to  become  the 
tools  of  the  unscrupulous.  Bidding 
recklessly  against  an  amateur,  the 
dealer  often  has  an  article  knocked 
down  to  him  at  an  exorbitant  price  : 
he  had  reckoned  that  his  antag- 
onist was  determined  to  buy  at 
any  cost.  Instead  of  being  held 
to  his  bargain,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  his  purchase  put  up  again  on 
some  frivolous  pretext,  or  to  return 
it  for  sale  on  another  day.  The 
amateur  who  has  established  no 
confidential  relations  with  the  auc- 
tioneer may  be  very  sure  that  no  ob- 
jection, although  well-founded,  will 
avail  him  to  rescind  his  contract. 
There  is  another  trick,  more  exas- 
perating to  the  amateur,  against 
which  he  can  do  nothing  but  utter 
a  feeble  and  unheeded  protest. 
An  auctioneer  will  sometimes,  on 
taking  the  bidding  of  a  con- 
federate, let  the  hammer  fall  with- 
out waiting  to  receive  further 
offers.  "You  were  too  late,"  says 
he ;  and  "  Too  late  !  "  is  echoed  all 
round  the  room  by  the  obsequious 
fraternity. 

In  spite  of  so  much  fraud,  ob- 
struction, and  collusion,  the  col- 
lector will,  on  the  whole,  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the 
sale-room  than  elsewhere,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  rely  on  his  own 
skill  and  judgment.  He  must  not 
^  think  it  always  safe  to  give  a  little 
more  than  a  dealer.  The  unsound- 
ness  of  this  line  of  reasoning  has 


been  demonstrated  above.  But 
keeping  his  eyes  open  and  his 
ears  shut,  disregarding  disparaging 
remarks  and  deceptive  recom- 
mendations, the  collector,  by  rea- 
son of  his  special  knowledge,  may 
often  be  bold  where  the  tradesman 
is  timid ;  and  if  he  has  the  good 
luck,  which  comes  perhaps  once  in 
a  lifetime,  to  find  himself  in  some 
remote  district  where  rarities  have 
lurked  unsuspected,  and  where 
buyers  are  few  and  unlearned,  he 
may  secure  treasures  which  a 
limited  purse  could  command  in 
no  other  way. 

The  annals  of  auctions  would 
furnish  some  instructive  instances 
of  the  marvellous  changes  of  value 
brought  about  by  higher  artistic 
taste  or  the  varying  caprice  of 
fashion.  Few,  perhaps,  are  more 
striking  than  the  following.  "When 
Prussia  was  in  the  throes  of  her 
life-and-death  struggle  with  France 
early  in  the  present  century,  the 
patriotic  ladies  of  Berlin  threw 
their  ornaments  of  gold  into  their 
country's  treasury,  receiving  in 
return  trinkets  of  iron.  It  was 
long  before  the  artistic  merit  of 
this  Berlin  ironwork  was  recog- 
nised by  collectors.  At  a  sale 
many  years  ago,  a  London  dealer 
strolled  into  an  auction-room  just 
as  some  specimens  of  this  work 
were  thrown  on  the  table.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  its  history,  but  ad- 
miring its  beauty,  he  ventured  to 
bid  something  less  than  thirty 
shillings,  and  bought,  as  he  be- 
lieved, a  bracelet.  Next  day  he 
sent  his  man  to  bring  home  his 
purchase.  To  his  astonishment, 
the  servant  shortly  returned  for 
a  truck,  and  his  master  learned 
that  he  had  bought  about  two 
cwt.  of  the  iron  ornaments,  of 
which  what  he  had  seen  produced 
was  but  a  sample  !  For  many 
years  this  dealer  was  accustomed 
to  make  presents  of  his  Berlin 
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iron  to  his  best  customers.  How 
much  of  his  stock  he  had  still  on 
hand  when  the  eyes  of  collectors 
were  opened  has  not  been  re- 
corded, but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  what  he  bought  so  casually 
would  now  be  worth  several  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Even  objects  of  acknowledged 
value  sometimes  pass  unnoticed  at 
auctions.  The  writer  was  in  a 
well-known  London  saleroom  some 
time  ago,  when  a  copy  of  that 
very  rare  unfinished  work  of  Rus- 
kin's,  '  Examples  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  Venice,'  of  which  a  reprint 
has  lately  been  issued,  was  knocked 
down  for  £50.  A  copy  of  the 
same  work  had,  on  the  authority 
of  an  expert  present,  been  sold  in 
the  same  rooms  a  week  or  two 
before  for  a  few  shillings  !  The 
engravings  had  been  put  in  a  lot 
with  others  of  less  value,  and  had 
thus  escaped  attention.  Such 
cases,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
are  becoming  very  uncommon, 
with  so  many  keen  and  experi- 
enced eyes  ever  awake  to  make 
profit  from  a  seller's  ignorance  or 
carelessness.  A  bookseller,  for  in- 
stance, through  an  oversight,  inserts 
in  his  catalogue  a  rare  book  at  an 
inadequate  price,  and  lo !  early 
next  morning  the  approaches  to 
his  shop  are  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  would-be  purchasers,  impatiently 
waiting  till  the  shutters  are  taken 
down,  that  they  may  rush  in  and 
secure  the  bargain. 

Though  all  buyers  have  tales  of 
the  extraordinary  results  occasion- 
ally brought  about  by  random  shots 
at  auctions,  the  prudent  collector 
quickly  sees  that  the  net  result  of 
so  hazardous  a  method  must  be 
loss  and  disappointment.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  determine  all 
questions  of  price  and  value  by 
careful  examination  before  the 
sale  begins,  and  by  marking  in 
the  catalogue,  apart  from  the  ex- 
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citement  of  the  contest,  the  ex- 
treme price  which  it  is  deemed 
prudent  to  give,  and  to  allow  no 
consideration  whatever  to  tempt 
one  to  exceed  that  price. 

To  pass  from  the  auction-room 
to  the  more  wholesome  outside  air, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
invention  of  "  planting "  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  bric-a-brac 
trade.  This  is  not  a  treatise  on 
arboriculture — the  meaning  of  the 
term  has  recently  been  extended. 
The  tourist  in  the  more  romantic 
parts  of  England  and  Wales — in 
North  Devon  or  the  Lake  Country, 
for  instance — is  astonished  at  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
bric-a-brac  which  those  favoured 
regions  pour  forth.  Tourists  come 
and  tourists  go,  bearing  away  art- 
istic treasures ;  but  still  the  little 
shop  in  the  town,  which  is  scarce 
more  than  a  village,  even  the  cot- 
tage, which  assumes  not  the  dignity 
of  a  shop,  overflows  ceu  fonte 
perenni  with  china,  carved  ivory, 
Limoges  enamels,  and  every  kind 
of  curiosity.  The  simple-minded 
traveller,  following  the  example  of 
the  French  bishop  who  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  take  notice  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  that  by 
every  great  French  town  had  caused 
a  beautiful  river  to  flow,  will  con- 
template with  gratitude  this  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  coincidence  of 
supply  with  demand.  If  he  leaves 
the  beaten  track,  he  will  probably 
find  the  land  barren  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Dan.  What  is  the  secret 
of  this  soil  which  will  bear  such 
constant  cropping?  that  so  gene- 
rously yields  more,  the  more  is 
taken  from  it  1  The  London  dealer 
must  answer  this  question  :  he  has 
"planted"  the  district.  Former- 
ly he  was  content  to  bring  the 
treasures  which  his  emissaries  had 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  London,  or  some  large 
centre  of  population,  and  there  lie 
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in  wait  for  the  buyer ;  but  in  time 
experience  suggested  that  surer 
and  larger  profit  might  be  made 
by  going  to  the  buyer,  than  by 
waiting  for  the  buyer  to  come  to 
him.  Hence  he  plants  a  portion 
of  his  stock  in  the  tracks  of  the 
tourist,  of  course  with  due  regard 
to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of 
that  guileless  class.  Thus  the  old 
Worcester  tea-service,  which  has 
just  arrived  from  the  factory  in 
Holland,  will  be  deposited  in  a 
cottage  in  the  Midlands,  and  much 
reluctance  will  the  worthy  pos- 
sessor exhibit  in  parting  with  a 
set  which  her  grandmother  "  did 
set  such  store  by."  The  badness 
of  the  times,  however,  and  scarcity 
of  employment,  constrain  her  to 
let  the  lady  have  it  for  ten  guineas  ! 
Crown  Derby,  of  a  similar  pedi- 
gree, will  find  a  like  soil ;  Swansea 
and  Nantgarw  will  be  relegated  to 
Wales ;  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  to 
Devonshire;  Lowestoft,  to  the 
Eastern  counties, — so  that  the  col- 
lector may  in  each  case  congratulate 
himself  on  having  unearthed  a  treas- 
ure which  had  never  been  suffered 
to  wander  far  from  its  birthplace. 
Does  an  Archaeological  Society  an- 
nounce its  intention  of  meeting  at 
Moulderton  in  August  ?  To  Moul- 
derton  in  July  the  dealer  wends 
his  way,  and  plants  the  district. 
The  cottager  is  readily  tempted  to 
lend  himself  to  so  harmless  a  fraud, 
and  prices  are  arranged  :  they  are 
not  exorbitant,  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  would 
be  asked  in  London,  but  the  savant 
and  the  savant's  wife  and  daughters 
will  open  their  purses  freely  here, 
and  hug  the  bargain  which  half 
the  price  would  not  have  tempted 
them  to  look  at  elsewhere. 

A  few  hints  of  a  general  charac- 
ter may  be  useful  to  the  collector 
whose  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 
bought  in  the  market  of  practical 
experience.  Let  him  avoid,  in  the 


first  place,  a  servile  following  of 
the  fashion.  Let  him  avoid  giving 
an  extravagant  price  for  anything. 
The  shortness  of  his  purse  is  often 
an  actual  protection  to  the  collec- 
tor. It  makes  him  use  his  wits, 
and  gain  that  knowledge  which 
his  wealthy  competitor  never  at- 
tains to.  Take  pictures,  for  ex- 
ample :  the  rich  buyer  fills  his 
galleries  with  what  he  is  pleased 
to  consider  masterpieces  of  art. 
He  begins  in  ignorance,  and  the 
dealers — the  whole  crowd  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  minister  to 
his  vanity  and  extract  his  gold — 
take  care  that  he  shall  never  learn 
more  than  they  choose  to  teach 
him.  When  he  dies  he  leaves  his 
collection  to  the  nation,  in  the  firm 
confidence  that  the  buildings  in 
Trafalgar  Square  will  be  forthwith 
enlarged  to  accommodate  so  price- 
less a  treasure  in  its  entirety. 
There  would  be  little  rest  for  his 
troubled  spirit  could  he  learn  that 
the  trustees  have  selected  three  or 
four  works  out  of  many  hundred 
as  alone  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
national  collection.  The  poorer  col- 
lector, having  developed  a  faculty 
which  stands  him  in  the  stead  of 
gold,  builds  up  his  fabric  in  a  more 
humble  and  tentative  fashion. 
Recognising  that  great  works  of 
great  men  are  not  for  him,  refus- 
ing to  look  at  Raphaels  or  Cor- 
reggios  at  any  price,  he  secures 
good  works  by  unknown  men, 
contenting  himself  with  slight 
sketches,  studies,  and  unconsidered 
trifles  from  the  studios  of  artists 
whose  reputation  is  established. 
Such  works  give  him  nearly  all  the 
gratification  that  can  be  derived 
from  pictures,  and,  viewed  as  in- 
vestments, have  a  constant  ten- 
dency, as  the  auctioneer  says  when 
he  tries  to  elicit  a  bid  for  some 
atrocious  daub,  to  "  grow  into 
money." 

The  collector  of  engravings  em- 
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barks  upon  a  troubled  sea. 
"  Proofs,"  "  states,"  impressions, 
are  all  so  many  charms  which  the 
print-seller  finds  potent  to  conjure 
with — all,  it  may  be  added,  so 
many  pitfalls  for  the  inexperienced. 
How  much  money,  how  much  self- 
respect,  has  the  deluded  amateur 
lost  over  so-called  proofs  of  Land- 
seer's  pictures !  The  whole  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  print- 
trade  as  to  proofs  is  admittedly  in 
a  chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  state. 
A  buyer  ought  to  be  very  chary 
about  giving  a  high  price  for  any 
modern  engraving.  The  plates 
may  be  doctored,  and  made  to 
produce  proofs  till  the  end  of  time. 
Nor  is  this  danger  confined  to  the 
case  of  modern  engravings.  Many 
of  the  older  plates  are  in  existence, 
and  are  still  made  to  yield  prints 
which,  carefully  manipulated  and 
struck  off  on  old  paper,  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  original 
impressions.  With  so  much  un- 
certainty, and  knowing  that  the 
sums  which  rare  old  engravings 
command  at  sales  must  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  pounds,  the  ordin- 
ary collector  will  curb  his  aspira- 
tions, giving  in  all  cases  very 
moderate  prices  for  his  purchases, 
remembering  that  the  dealer  who 
asks  the  orthodox  guinea  for  a 
print  is  often  content  to  take 
the  humble  five  shillings,  and  re- 
membering, at  the  same  time, 
that  in  collecting  line  engravings, 
he  is  gathering  specimens  of 
what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost 
art,  and  of  which  fine  examples 
must  almost  inevitably  increase  in 
value. 

The  disease  of  bibliomania  does 
not  take  an  acute  form  at  present. 
The  book-lover  may  get  much  gra- 
tification for  a  moderate  outlay. 
He  will  of  course  steer  clear  of 
the  prevailing  currents  of  fashion. 
Just  now  the  bibliomaniac  will 
look  at  nothing  but  illustrated 


books,  gorgeous  bindings,  and  first 
editions.  In  this  busy  age  men 
have  only  time  to  turn  over  leaves 
and  look  at  pictures.  Fine  and 
scarce  old  printed  works  may  be 
had  for  a  mere  trifle.  At  the  sale 
of  the  Wodhull  library,  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  old  classics, 
for  which  the  collector  had  given  a 
guinea  or  two  (it  was  Mr  Wod- 
hull's  practice  always  to  note  the 
price  he  paid  in  the  fly-leaf),  sold 
for  not  many  more  shillings.  Illu- 
minated manuscripts  naturally 
command  high  prices ;  but  their 
beauty  as  works  of  art,  and  their 
general  freedom  from  suspicion  of 
falsification,  render  them  an  in- 
vestment of  which  the  value  will 
most  surely  be  maintained. 

The  autograph-hunter  is  on  the 
war-path  just  now,  and  extrava- 
gant prices  have  been  paid  at 
auctions  for  not  very  great  works 
of  not  very  great  men.  The 
amateur  collector  will  prefer  to 
recruit  his  portfolios  from  private 
sources,  and  if  he  ventures  into 
the  arena,  it  will  only  be  after  he 
has  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
that  the  pedigree  of  the  coveted 
handwriting  is  absolutely  above 
suspicion.  Could  we  imagine — a 
sufficiently  wild  supposition,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  dealer  peni- 
tent and  turning  Queen's  evidence, 
the  world  might  have  some  start- 
ling revelations  of  the  forgeries 
which  enthusiasts  have  fiercely 
competed  with  one  another  to 
obtain.  The  late  M.  Shapira 
puzzled  the  experts,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  his 
mantle  now  serves  to  cloak  some 
unobtrusive  disciple  of  that  great 
master  of  palaeography, — some  art- 
ist whose  modesty,  although  it 
will  not  suffer  him  to  put  his 
own  name  to  his  work,  yet  would 
not  be  altogether  anonymous, 
sheltering  his  lucubrations  and 
guarding  them  from  adverse  criti- 
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cism  under  the  name  and  style  of 
some  giant  of  past  times. 

In  nothing  has  the  caprice  of 
fashion  been  more  outrageous 
than  in  the  case  of  old  china.  A 
bowl  of  oriental  workmanship,  an 
example  of  exquisite  taste  and 
beauty,  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings;  a  badly  executed  and 
altogether  inferior  imitation  of 
that  bowl  from  an  old  English 
factory  will  be  sold  for  as  many 
pounds  !  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  fashion  has  ever  demand- 
ed a  greater  sacrifice  of  common- 
sense  on  the  part  of  its  votaries. 
The  prudent  collector  will  enrich 
his  cabinet  with  examples  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ware,  of 
which  the  price  and  the  workman- 
ship alike  defy  the  forger;  and 
will  leave  it  to  others  to  pay  fifty 
pounds  for  a  group  of  sprawling 
cherubs,  or  insipid  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  just  because  a 
dealer  has  seen  fit  to  inscribe 
them  with  a  gold  anchor  or  a 
pair  of  crossed  swords. 

Ivories  and  enamels  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  stoically  passed  over  by 
the  wary.  If  a  consular  diptych 
is  offered  to  the  collector  at  any 
price,  he  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  dealer  is,  as  the  Americans 
say,  "  playing  something  on  him." 
Limoges  enamels  may  occasionally 
be  met  with ;  but  the  forger  has 
been  very  active  here,  and  gen- 
uine pieces,  which  have  been  irre- 
trievably damaged,  are  cunningly 
vamped  up,  filled  in  with  wax  and 
other  compositions,  and  when  sold 
by  gaslight,  may  deceive  even  the 
very  experienced.  Unless  his  bal- 
ance at  his  banker's  be  large,  and 
his  house  capacious,  the  collector 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  very  mode- 
rate amount  of  old  armour.  The 
writer  was  recently  in  the  house 
of  an  enthusiast  on  this  point,  and 
he  found  that  the  family  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  meals  in 


a  small  and  very  inconvenient 
study,  the  dining-room  being  given 
up  to  nine  men  in  full  armour, 
who,  together  with  various  equip- 
ments, completely  monopolised  the 
room  of  the  living  !  Old  oak  also 
demands  much  space,  and  the  con- 
noisseur will  get  little  satisfaction 
in  London.  The  Wardour  Street 
dealers,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
often  get  hold  of  genuine  pieces ; 
but  they  are  not  content  till  they 
have  covered  every  square  inch 
with  modern  carving.  Whether 
any  old  furniture  will  be  in  ex- 
istence still  untampered  with  when 
the  oak-fancying  public  has  learnt 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  spoil 
their  tables  by  cutting  deep  gashes 
all  over  the  top,  and  that  an  eight- 
day  clock,  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury with  a  plain  case,  could  not 
have  had  that  case  carved  in  the 
preceding  century,  are  problems 
which  may  be  left  to  the  curious. 
The  large  importations  of  Belgian 
abominations,  with  which  the  mar- 
ket has  been  for  some  years  flooded, 
have  further  contributed  to  confuse 
and  lead  astray  the  taste  of  the 
uneducated,  and  to  make  them 
regard  genuine  old  oak  with  sus- 
picion. 

Old  silver  plate  has  recently  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  Mr 
Oripps's  excellent  work  is  most 
welcome  to  the  collector,  even 
though  it  may  prevent  his  picking 
up  such  bargains  as  he  met  with 
in  former  times.  Possessors  of 
old  plate  are  becoming  awake  to 
the  value  of  their  treasures;  but 
not  long  ago  a  firm  of  silversmiths 
generously  announced  that,  owing 
to  the  recent  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver  (that  is,  the  unworked 
metal),  they  were  enabled  to  offer 
increased  prices  for  antique  silver 
plate  !  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
metal  is  hardly  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  price  paid  for  rare  old  plate, 
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and  that  in  no  case  would  a  differ- 
ence of  a  penny  or  two  an  ounce 
in  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
affect  prices  which  are  solely  regu- 
lated by  workmanship,  rarity,  and 
antiquity.  It  is  as  though  a  coin- 
dealer  were  to  announce  that,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  was  able  to 
offer  a  higher  price  than  hereto- 
fore for  rare  specimens  of  the  pen- 
nies of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  kings  ! 
No  doubt  the  abolition  of  the 
plate-duty  will  be  utilised  as  a 
vehicle  for  further  tempting  of- 
fers of  this  sort.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge 
diffused  by  such  works  as  Mr 
Cripps's  will  prevent  the  alien- 
ation of  church  plate, — an  of- 
ence  of  which  vicars  and  church- 
wardens are  not  unfrequently 
guilty  even  in  these  days.  Some 
flagrant  examples  of  such  misdeeds 
have  lately  been  brought  to  light. 
A  vicar  objects  to  the  shape  of 
the  old  vessels,  or  thinks  them 
clumsy,  and  straightway  sends 
them  to  Messrs  Sharpe  &  Flat- 
catcher,  the  Bond  Street  silver- 
smiths, to  be  recast.  He  is  more 
than  satisfied  when  he  receives  in 
return  brand-new  modern  plate, 
weighing  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  old  ;  and  nothing  doubting  in 
his  simplicity  that  he  has  received 
the  old  metal,  considers  that  he 
has  effected  a  legitimate  and  con- 
venient act  of  restoration.  The 
fortunate  dealer  who  received  the 
order  to  perpetrate  such  vandalism 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
consign  silver  worth  at  least  a 
guinea  an  ounce  to  the  melting- 
pot,  and  see  its  value  reduced  at 
once  to  less  than  five  shillings  for 
the  same  quantity.  His  business 
is  not  conducted  on  these  lines. 
When  we  see,  as  is  unhappily  too 
common,  an  Elizabethan  chalice 
or  paten  in  a  silversmith's  window, 
and  mark  with  pain  their  divorce 
from  their  old  associations,  we 


may  conclude  that  their  presence 
there  is  due  to  some  such  transac- 
tion as  the  preceding.  The  bill 
which  the  confiding  vicar  would 
receive  would  probably  be  manipu- 
lated to  show  a  balance  to  neither 
party.  Thus — new  plate,  weight 
25  ounces,  with  charge  for  work- 
manship, &c.,  .£18,  15s. ;  case  for 
ditto,  £1,  5s.  :  total,  .£20.  Per 
contra  —  old  plate,  weight  100 
ounces,  at  4s.  per  ounce,  £20. 
Q.E.D.  The  vicar  hugs  himself 
for  having  so  cleverly  exchanged 
old  lamps  for  new;  but  his  satis- 
faction can  hardly  be  so  lively  as 
that  of  the  tradesman,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  if  truly 
stated,  would  be  as  follows : 
Amount  received  for  old  plate, 
100  guineas;  trade  price  of  new 
plate,  with  box,  &c.,  £12  :  result, 
net  profit  to  dealer,  £93 !  Let 
the  collector  who  sees  in  his  wan- 
derings old  church  plate  exhibited 
for  sale,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
inscription  to  give  him  a  clue, 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  effect  a 
real  restoration ;  and  let  him  pro- 
claim, as  a  warning  to  others,  the 
names  of  the  custodians  who  have 
been  so  unworthy  of  their  charge. 
In  connection  with  this  subject, 
I  would  urge,  in  concluding  this 
paper,  that  collectors  should  exer- 
cise greater  restraint  in  one  re- 
spect than  is  common.  For  their 
own  sakes  they  were  warned 
against  paying  extravagant  prices 
— prices  that  would  call  forth  the 
activity  of  the  manipulator  or  the 
forger.  On  higher  grounds  they 
should  avoid  buying  what  cannot 
have  been  honestly  come  by.  The 
antiquary  who  should  be  accused 
of  robbing  a  church  would  repel 
the  accusation  with  some  warmth, 
but  he  will  cheerfully  become  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  by  buying 
brasses  which  have  been  undoubt- 
edly stolen  from  churches.  The 
writer  has  himself  received  half- 
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veiled  hints  from  a  dealer  that 
such  relics  were  to  be  had  if  only 
the  inducement  of  a  sufficient  price 
were  offered.  Another  dealer,  on 
learning  that  he  could  readily  obtain 
a  few  shillings  for  some  fragments 
of  ancient  stained-glass  which  had 
come  into  his  hands  by  some 
chance,  so  bettered  the  instruc- 
tion that  when  the  writer  visited 
his  shop  some  years  afterwards,  he 
had  for  sale  many  panels  of  genuine 
fourteenth -century  glass,  each  of 
which  he  confidently  expected  to 
dispose  of  for  ten  guineas  and  up- 
wards— the  ruthless  spoil  of  many 
country  churches. 

When  age  or  infirmity,  the  de- 
pletion of  his  purse,  or  the  con- 
gestion of  his  domicile,  warn  the 
collector  that  he  must  shortly 
cease  to  prowl,  the  question  as  to 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  acqui- 
sitions must  sometimes  trouble 
him.  If  he  has  children,  it  is 
but  too  probable  that  they  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  His 
treasures  must  come,  either  at  his 
death  or  inevitably  at  some  later 
period,  to  the  hammer.  He  can 
hardly  regard  with  equanimity 
the  prospect  of  that  which  has 
been  gathered  with  so  much  pain, 
and  guarded  with  such  care,  fall- 
ing into  the  unwashed  hands  of 
the  Israelite,  to  be  used  as  coun- 
ters in  his  mendacious  traffic. 
After  all  deductions,  even  a  suc- 
cessful, sale  will  not  greatly  in- 
crease his  estate,  and  the  shadow 


of  the  "  knock  out "  is  always  over 
him.  Why  does  he  not  oftener 
keep  his  collections  and  his  memory 
alike  unimpaired,  by  leaving  the 
former  to  some  good  provincial 
museum  1  Perhaps  the  reason 
heretofore  has  been  his  experience 
of  such  asylums  for  the  discarded, 
— the  alligator,  straw  -  distended 
and  amorphous ;  the  Fiji  cloak, 
dust  incrusted  and  eaten  of  moths ; 
the  stuffed  birds,  mangy  and  mal- 
odorous ;  the  goat's  head,  too  un- 
savoury for  the  donor's  hall,  still 
obtrusively  asserting  its  presence ; 
the  curator,  whose  knowledge  of 
his  charge  is  confined  to  the  fact 
that  he  can  sell  fragments  torn 
from  the  mummy- cloth  for  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  beer  !  All  these 
things  have  frightened  would-be 
donors,  and  they  are  still  not 
uncommon.  But  the  old  order, 
or  rather  disorder,  is  changing : 
already  museums  might  be  named 
in  all  parts  of  England  where  such 
apathy  and  neglect  are  unknown, 
and  where  whatever  is  genuine 
and  instructive  will  meet  with 
scientific  arrangement  and  loving 
care.  The  collector  who  makes 
an  institution  of  this  kind  the 
object  of  his  bounty  has  the  real 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his 
wanderings  have  not  been  alto- 
gether self -regarding ;  and  that,  in 
the  prospect  of  giving  pleasure  to 
generations  yet  unborn,  he  has 
done  his  best  to  render  his  "  things 
of  beauty"  "joys  for  ever." 


A  Song  of  Love  and  May.  [May 

A     SONG     OF     LOVE     AND     MAY. 

(Freely  translated  from  Goethe.) 
I. 

WHAT  gleams  of  glad  laughter 

Earth's  visage  adorn! 
How  brightens  the  sun 

At  the  gates  of  the  morn ! 
How  burst  into  blossom 

The  buds  on  the  tree, 
While  birds  shake  the  woodland 

With  tumults  of  glee! 
How  pant  men  and  maidens 

With  thrillings  of  pleasure  ! 
O  green  earth,  O  bright  sun, 

O  joy  without  measure ! 

ii. 
'Tis  love's  great  enchantment 

That  kindles  the  day, 
The  life  of  the  spring-time, 

The  promise  of  May. 
'Tis  love's  magic  banner, 

O'er  nature  unfurled, 
That  showers  down  new  blessing, 

New  life  on  the  world. 

in. 
O  darling,  O  dearest, 

How  well  I  love  thee ! 
Thine  eye's  golden  silence 

Tells  how  thou  lov'st  me. 
As  larks  love  the  azure, 

The  carol,  the  dew, 
As  flowers  love  the  dawning, 

So  do  I  love  you. 

IV. 

O  let  us  love  truly, 

And  true  love  will  be 
A  youth  never  fading 

For  you  and  for  me. 
True  love  in  all  changes 

Will  waft  us  along, 
In  sweet  modulation 

Of  dance  and  of  song, 
And  soften  our  sunset, 

When  we  have  grown  old, 
With  tenderest  touches 

Of  rose-leaf  and  gold.  PETER  BAYNE. 
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GERMAN    AIMS    IN    EAST    AFRICA. 


WE  should  feel  it  ungracious  to 
criticise  expressions  regarding  the 
value  placed  on  our  friendship, 
and  unjust  to  harbour  doubts  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  diplomatic 
assurances,  whatever  their  source, 
if  facts  were  less  suggestive  of  the 
insincerity  of  both.  But  the  fre- 
quent repetition  in  the  German 
semi-official  press  of  the  regard 
and  value  attached  to  the  friend- 
ship of  England  is  scarcely  in  ac- 
cord with  German  policy  in  East 
Africa. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  British 
public  gained  their  knowledge  of 
East  African  affairs  from  a  study 
of  the  actual  proceedings  in  East 
Africa,  rather  than  from  newspaper 
announcements  inspired  from  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office.  A  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  will  enable  any  person  to  fix 
the  exact  value  of  these  press  com- 
munications. It  is  curious  and 
not  uninstructive  to  note  that  on 
the  same  day  that  a  leading  Eng- 
lish newspaper  recently  lent  an 
ear  to  the  purposes  of  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  another  influential 
Conservative  journal  telegraphed 
that  Dr  Schroder,  Chairman  of 
the  East  African  Plantation  Com- 
pany, "  hoped  that  in  future  the 
Germans  will  be  the  only  decisive 
factors  in  East  Africa,  and  that 
they  will  then  find  loyal  support 
from  England." 

The  German  Government  and 
its  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
liberal  in  expressions  appreciative 
of  our  friendship  and  of  the  bind- 
ing force  of  diplomatic  agree- 
ments ;  while  on  the  other  a  strong 
anti  -  British  sentiment  pervades 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Colonial 
party,  whose  agents,  under  official 


countenance  and  with  official  sup- 
port, persistently  pursue  a  course 
of  action  in  East  Africa  as  delib- 
erately hostile  to  British  interests 
and  rights.  Our  German  friends 
no  longer  deem  it  necessary  to 
disguise  their  ambition  to  squeeze 
us  out  of  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
found  a  great  colonial  empire  for 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  time 
for  the  British  public  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  true  facts. 

The  limits  of  British  and  Ger- 
man occupation  in  East  Africa 
were  settled  by  an  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  October-November  1886, 
supplemented  by  a  further  ex- 
change of  views  in  July  1887.  By 
the  former  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  the  East 
Coast  and  the  islands  adjoining 
was  formally  defined  and  recog- 
nised. On  the  mainland,  Zanzibar 
territory  was  defined  as  (a)  a  strip 
of  littoral  some  five  hundred  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  deep,  extending 
from  the  Rovuma  river  on  the 
south  to  the  Osi  river  on  the 
north,  including  the  towns  of  Kau 
and  Kipini ;  (b)  the  port  of  Kis- 
mayu  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Juba),  and  the  ports  of  Brava, 
Meurka,  Magadisho,  Warsheikh, 
and  Mruti  farther  north,  each  with 
a  specified  radius  of  circumjacent 
territory.  The  agreement  then 
went  on  to  specify  the  boundaries 
of  the  respective  "spheres  of  influ- 
ence" of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. To  German  influence  were 
recognised  as  belonging  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Zanzibar  coast — 
viz.,  all  the  territory  between  the 
Rovuma  on  the  south  and  the 
Umbe  on  the  north.  The  rest,  a 
comparatively  small  portion  from 
the  Umbe  to  the  Tana,  was  as- 
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signed  to  Great  Britain.  The 
British  sphere  was  subsequently 
extended  a  few  miles  farther,  so 
as  to  include  Kipini  and  Kau. 

Articles  3  and  5  of  the  Treaty 
of  October  -  November  1886  call 
for  special  attention  in  relation 
to  proceedings  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  refer.  Article  3  says  : — 

"  The  territory  to  which  this  ar- 
rangement applies  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Rovuma  river,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  line  which,  starting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tana  river,  follows  the 
course  of  that  river  or  its  affluents  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equa- 
tor and  the  38th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude, then  strikes  direct  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  1st  degree  of 
north  latitude  with  the  37th  degree 
of  east  longitude,  where  the  line  ter- 
minates. 

"The  line  of  demarcation  separat- 
ing the  British  and  German  spheres 
starts  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wanga  or  Umbe,  runs  direct  to  Lake 
Jipe,  passes  thence  along  the  eastern 
side  and  round  the  northern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  crosses  the  Lumi  river, 
after  which  it  passes  midway  between 
the  territories  of  Taveita  and  Chagga, 
skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  Kili- 
manjaro range,  and  thence  is  drawn 
direct  to  the  point  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  which  is 
intersected  by  the  1st  degree  of  south 
latitude. 

"  Germany  engages  not  to  make  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  accept  protec- 
torates, or  interfere  with  the  exten- 
sion of  British  influence  to  the  north 
of  this  line  ;  and  Great  Britain  makes 
the  same  engagement  as  regards  the 
territories  lying  to  the  south  of  this 
line." 

Article  5  lays  down  that — 

"  Both  Powers  recognise  as  belong- 
ing to  Witu  the  coast  line  which  com- 
mences to  the  north  of  Kipini  and 
continues  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Manda  Bay." 

Witu,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a 
small  and  unimportant  district  ly- 
ing on  the  coast  opposite  Lamu 


Island,  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  British  sphere.  Witu  en- 
joys a  German  protectorate,  how- 
ever, and  although  it  possesses  no 
natural  advantages,  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  thorn  (as  perhaps  it  was 
designed  to  be)  in  the  side  of 
British  interests.  Witu  was  first 
exploited  by  the  brothers  Den- 
hardt.  It  is  ruled  over  by  a 
sheikh  or  chief,  Fumo  Bakari, 
who  is  spoken  of  in  German 
official  documents  as  the  "  Sultan 
of  Witu,"  but  who  has  no  right 
whatever  to  that  title.  The  mis- 
take is  due  to  his  having  been 
given  the  title  by  the  Germans, 
partly  to  increase  the  apparent 
value  of  the  concessions  which  he 
gave,  partly  because  they  have  a 
habit  of  calling  every  tribal  chief 
by  that  name,  be  he  Hindu,  Negro, 
or  Mohammedan.  Fumo  Bakari's 
ancestors  lived  on  the  island  of 
Patta,  where,  under  the  Imam  of 
Muscat,  they  were  chiefs  of  the 
Patta  district,  forming  one-third 
of  the  island,  of  which  the  total 
area  is  about  65  square  miles.  For 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  his 
sovereign,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
the  predecessor  of  the  present 
chief  of  Witu  was  outlawed  from 
Patta,  and  took  refuge  on  the  ad- 
joining mainland  of  Witu.  Here 
he  was  found  by  the  Germans 
referred  to. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  delimi- 
tation laid  down  in  the  Agree- 
ment of  1886  extends  from  the 
coast  westwards  only  to  a  point 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  where  the  1st  de- 
gree of  south  latitude  cuts  the 
lake  shore.  In  1887  apprehen- 
sions were  expressed  in  Germany 
lest  the  expedition  of  Mr  Stanley 
for  the  relief  of  Emm  Pasha, 
which  left  England  in  February 
of  that  year,  should,  after  effect- 
ing its  purpose,  be  utilised  to 
establish,  or  to  pave  the  way  for 
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the  establishment  of,  British  pro- 
tectorates at  the  back  of  the 
German  sphere  of  action  in  East 
Africa.  The  treaty  of  1886  only 
denned  the  southern  and  northern 
boundaries  of  the  respective 
spheres.  To  the  east,  Zanzibar 
territory  constituted  the  boundary, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
"Hinterland,"  or  country  to  the 
back — i.e.,  to  the  west  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  spheres.  The 
most  westerly  point  mentioned  in 
Article  5  is  the  point  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  first 
degree  of  south  latitude.  This  is 
in  about  34J°  E.  longitude,  and  a 
line  drawn  south  from  here  was 
at  first  considered  (as  the  German 
maps  show)  to  be  the  western 
limit  of  German  influence.  A 
Company  had  shortly  before  been 
organised  in  Germany  for  farming 
the  customs  of  a  portion  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast,  and  for  plantation 
work  in  the  coast  districts.  Soon, 
however,  it  became  more  ambitious, 
and  coveted  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  sea  and  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Not  being  able  to  em- 
bark on  the  larger  enterprise  at 
once,  the  Company  moved  the 
German  Government  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  referred  to.  The  Ger- 
man ambassador  (Baron  von  Pies- 
sen)  was  therefore  instructed  to 
call  upon  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
whilst  disclaiming  on  the  part  of 
his  Government  any  share  in  the 
apprehensions  of  the  German  Com- 
pany, he  was  to  draw  attention 
to  that  part  of  the  Agreement 
of  1886  by  which  each  Power 
was  pledged  not  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  influence  outside  the 
boundary  line  therein  laid  down. 
Baron  von  Plessen  pointed  out, 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of 
the  delimitation  westward  from 
the  terminal  point  of  1886,  that 


"  the  Imperial  Government  had 
started  from  the  idea  that  Eng- 
land would  leave  Germany  a  free 
hand  for  the  future  in  the  terri- 
tories south  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Lake,  and,  without  interfering  with 
the  territories  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa 
at  the  back  of  the  German  protec- 
torate, would  confine  herself  to 
opening  up  the  territories  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  agreed  line." 
This  principle  was  accepted  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  who,  on  July  2, 
1887,  instructed  Sir  E.  Malet  to 
inform  the  German  Government 
that  her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  "  to  discourage 
British  annexations  in  the  rear  of 
the  German  sphere  of  influence, 
on  the  understanding  that  the 
German  Government  will  equally 
discourage  German  annexations  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  sphere." 
Count  Bismarck  assented  to  this 
understanding  as  "  clear  and  most 
satisfactory." 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  map  which  accompanies  this 
paper  that  Germany,  by  the  de- 
limitation of  1886,  obtained  the 
control  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  treaty 
applied,  and,  in  fact,  only  just 
failed  to  absorb  the  whole  of  it. 
To  show  how  this  whole  was 
claimed,  and  how  so-called  "rights" 
were  obtained  to  the  portion  in 
which  she  was  allowed  to  be  pre- 
dominant, would  be  outside  the 
limits  of  this  article.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  "  rights  " 
consisted  of  eight  treaties  profess- 
edly signed  by  the  chiefs  of  this 
vast  territory,  by  which  they  re- 
signed, mainly  to  two  badly  equip- 
ped travellers  (Dr  Peters  and  Count 
Pfeil),  all  territorial  rights.  The 
genuineness  of  these  treaties  has 
never  been  tested  locally.  Their 
validity  has,  however,  been  admit- 
ted by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in 
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virtue  of  this  considerate  attitude, 
and  of  the  fact  that  Germany's  in- 
terests in  that  part  of  Africa  were 
merely  of  the  most  nominal  and  re- 
cent character,  and  that,  with  the 
territory  she  acquired,  without 
compensation  or  equivalent,  the 
valuable  results  of  many  years  of 
British  exploration,  British  philan- 
thropy, and  British  missionary  and 
commercial  enterprise,  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  her 
subsequent  attitude  would  have 
been  that  of  a  friendly  European 
Power  accustomed  to  abide  by 
treaty  obligations.  How  far  this 
was  realised,  a  consideration  of 
later  events  will  show. 

In  the  month  of  August  1888, 
the  German  Company  endeavoured 
to  assume  functions  under  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar's  concession,  and 
to  inaugurate  its  administration. 
The  harsh  and  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  Prussian  military  discipline 
resulted  in  the  entire  coast  popu- 
lation rising  in  revolt.  The  Ger- 
man Company  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  insurrection  it  had  pro- 
voked, the  German  Government 
took  up  the  task,  which  is  not  yet 
half  completed,  although  not  far 
short  of  half  a  million  has  been 
spent.  Their  own  house  being  on 
fire,  the  Germans  were  deeply 
mortified  by  the  immunity  of  their 
neighbours  from  a  like  catastrophe 
— an  immunity  secured  by  differ- 
ent methods  of  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  natives  and  native  inter- 
ests. Then  arose  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the 
presence  of  an  English  Company 
on  the  coast,  which  has  since  been 
actively  maintained  by  a  series  of 
proceedings  aimed  at  thwarting, 
harassing,  and  injuring  British 
interests  wherever  assailable.  It 
was  from  the  strategic  position  of 
Witu,  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  British  sphere,  that  operations 
were  commenced,  every  German 


having  been  expelled  from  the 
mainland  to  the  south. 

As  already  mentioned,  Witu  is 
a  protectorate  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  first  step  in  the  "  Plan 
of  Campaign"  was  in  connection 
with  the  Belesoni  canal.  Zanzibar 
territory  comprises  a  belt  of  land 
10  sea  miles  deep,  measured  from 
high- water  mark  at  right  angles  to 
the  coast.  At  the  northern  end 
of  this  coast  territory  two  rivers 
flow  into  the  sea  through  Zanzibar 
dominions,  the  Tana  and  the  Osi. 
The  former  is  a  fine  deep  stream 
navigable  for  more  than  200  miles 
inland — in  fact,  to  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  alpine  peak  of 
Mount  Kenia.  The  latter  (the 
Osi)  is  a  small  stream  rising  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast ; 
but  whereas  the  Tana  is  not  navi- 
gable at  its  mouth,  the  Osi,  by  one 
of  those  strange  vagaries  so  often 
met  with  in  the  tropics,  runs  into 
the  sea  as  a  fine  broad  stream  of 
some  depth.  The  people  of  the 
Zanzibar  towns  of  Kau  and  Kipini 
years  ago  dug  a  canal  connecting 
the  two  rivers  —  which  are  only 
between  two  and  three  miles  apart 
at  this  place — the  object  being  to 
admit  of  canoes  reaching  the  sea 
through  the  Osi  mouth  after  they 
had  come  down  the  Tana,  laden 
with  produce,  such  as  ivory,  &c., 
from  the  rich  interior. 

On  this  canal  the  chief  of  Witu, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  German 
adviser,  Clemens  Denhardt,  who 
united  in  himself  the  offices  of 
German  Consular  agent,  vizier  of 
the  Witu  chief,  and  agent  for  the 
Witu  Company,  placed  a  custom- 
house, and  levied  dues  on  all  pass- 
ing traffic.  The  map  of  the  dis- 
trict, made  and  published  by  Mr 
Clemens  Denhardt,  shows  the 
canal  to  be  entirely  within  Zan- 
zibar territory.  The  late  Com- 
mander Pullen,  R.N.,  when  suf- 
veying  the  east  coast  on  H.M.S. 
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Stork,  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  ground,  and  placed  this  fact 
beyond  doubt.  There  never  had 
been  a  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  Witu  chief  and  his  advisers 
that  this  canal  was  outside  the 
territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar. It  was  a  case  of  flagrant 
and  unqualified  usurpation,  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  it,  and  passively  borne 
by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  because 
he  dared  not  assert  his  sovereign 
rights  against  this  prote'gd  of  the 
German  Government.  When  Kau 
and  Kipini  came  under  British  ad- 
ministration in  the  latter  part  of 
1888,  through  the  Sultan's  conces- 
sion to  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  the  people  there  laid 
their  complaints  before  the  Com- 
pany's chief  administrator,  and 
claimed  redress  at  his  hands.  It 
was  at  this  stage  that  Commander 
Pullen  made  his  examination  of 
the  ground,  and  his  report  and 
survey  were  laid  before  the  Foreign 
Office.  Lord  Salisbury  addressed 
the  German  Government,  which 
adopted  a  characteristic  course. 
Its  answer  was  that,  although  the 
Sultan  of  Witu  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Germany,  this  fact  did 
not  justify  it  in  interfering  in  such 
a  matter ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  disavowed  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  of  the  Sultan 
of  Witu.  The  British  Company 
was  therefore  justified  in  taking 
such  measures  as  were  necessary 
for  the  assertion  of  its  rights.  It 
appears  to  have  been  very  slow  to 
act ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Witu,  em- 
boldened by  its  inaction  and  the 
assurances  of  Government  support 

(given  to  him  by  his  German  agents, 
treated  "  notices  to  quit "  with  con- 
tempt and  defiance.  At  last  he  re- 
ceived an  ultimatum,  stating  that 
if  his  soldiers  and  officials  were  not 
withdrawn  by  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber last,  they  would  be  driven  out 


by  force.  A  force  was  armed  and 
despatched,  but  it  was  not  until 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
to  the  Company's  resolve  to  expel 
the  trespassers,  that  the  German 
Government  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  extent  of  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  gross  violation  of 
territorial  rights  it  had  pretended 
to  "disavow"  and  yet  to  be  un- 
able to  interfere  with.  It  then 
despatched  an  order  to  the  Sultan 
of  Witu  to  evacuate  the  Belesoni 
Canal.  This  order  was  sent  by 
the  German  Consul  -  General  at 
Zanzibar  only  on  the  27th  De- 
cember, and  was  immediately 
obeyed.  The  incident  illustrates 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  Ger- 
man official  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  regard  for  treaty  engage- 
ments. 

From  the  very  first  the  occupa- 
tion of  Witu  by  Germany  excited 
suspicion,  situated  as  it  is  to  the 
immediate  north  of  the  British 
sphere,  and  thus  hemming  in  the 
latter  between  two  German  ports. 
Except  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  English  Company,  the  place 
was  valueless ;  and  events  have 
fully  proved  that  the  suspicions 
were  well  founded.  A  Company 
was  formed,  called  the  German 
Witu  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
some  £25,000,  to  acquire  certain 
of  the  rights  of  the  Messrs  Den- 
hardt.  This  capital  was  soon  sunk 
in  unproductive  investments — the 
country  possessing  no  natural  re- 
sources. In  its  extremity  the 
Company  cast  its  eyes  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Lamu. 
Lamu  is  admittedly  a  portion  of 
the  Zanzibar  dominions,  and  is  a 
port  of  considerable  importance, 
containing  a  large  and  prosperous 
community  of  British  Indian  mer- 
chants, and  commanding  the  trade 
of  the  Tana  river  and  of  the  main- 
land up  to  Kismayu,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba.  The  possession  of 
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Lamu,  and  the  administration  of 
its  customs  revenue,  would  have 
enabled  the  Witu  Company  to  re- 
cover itself  and  improve  its  for- 
tunes. There  was,  however,  a 
difficulty  in  the  way,  in  the  fact 
that  the  late  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
(Said  Barghash)  had  promised  the 
concession  of  Lamu  and  his  other 
possessions  in  the  north  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  and 
that  the  reigning  Sultan  Khalifa 
(lately  deceased)  had  renewed  that 
promise.  The  evidence  of  all  this 
was  in  writing ;  but  the  Germans 
were  not  daunted.  They  bold- 
ly alleged  a  verbal  promise  to 
them  by  the  Sultan  Khalifa  of  a 
concession  of  the  islands.  This 
was  entirely  denied  by  the  Sultan, 
and  adhered  to  in  the  face  of 
threats  thrown  out  by  the  Ger- 
man Consul-General.  Seeing  that 
threats  were  useless,  the  German 
Government  asked  that  the  matter 
might  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
To  this  Lord  Salisbury  consented, 
confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  Baron  Lambermont,  a  pro- 
minent Belgian  statesman,  was 
chosen  as  arbitrator  to  decide  on 
the  rival  claims,  reposing,  as  far 
as  the  English  were  concerned, 
on  concessions  promised  by  Said 
Barghash  and  Said  Khalifa  for 
Lamu,  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Manda  and  Patta,  and  the  nor- 
thern ports  mentioned  above.  The 
German  case  rested  on  the  alleged 
negotiations  with  Said  Khalifa, 
resulting  in  a  verbal  promise  to 
concede  the  three  islands.  The 
arbitrator  decided  that  no  such 
promise  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  Sultan  was  therefore  free  to 
do  as  he  wished  regarding  Lamu. 
He  immediately  granted  it  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  including 
in  the  grant  all  the  possessions  of 
the  sultanate  north  of  Kipini. 
After  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 


tor was  given,  the  dispute  regard- 
ing the  Sultan's  right  to  concede 
these  islands  was  assumed,  in 
accordance  with  all  law  and  pre- 
cedent, to  be  at  an  end.  But 
Germany  in  this  business  has 
taken  a  course  which  at  once 
lowers  her  in  public  esteem,  and 
warns  us  against  the  certain  risks 
of  trusting  to  her  professions  in 
future.  She  has  refused  to  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  the  award 
of  the  court  to  which  she  herself 
appealed.  She  now  contends  that 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  no 
legal  right  to  grant  to  British  sub- 
jects that  which,  in  the  case  offici- 
ally submitted  to  the  arbitrator, 
it  was  admitted  that  he  had  the 
right  to  grant  to  Germans.  There 
are  three  large  islands  off  the 
Witu  coast — Lamu,  Manda,  and 
Patta — where  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  the  Sultans  of  Zanzibar  has 
been  for  generations  as  undisputed 
as  on  the  mainland  at  Mombasa  or 
Bagamoyo.  There  can,  as  to  the 
first,  be  no  further  quibble  ;  but  as 
to  Manda  and  Patta,  a  further  dis- 
pute has  now  been  commenced. 
Having  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  islands  from  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar,  under  pretence 
of  a  verbal  promise,  the  Germans 
now  deny  the  validity  of  the  Sul- 
tan's sovereign  title  to  Manda  and 
Patta,  which  they  freely  acknow- 
ledged as  applicants  for  the  con- 
cession. It  is  contended  that 
Germany  has  never  recognised  the 
Sultan's  rights  over  these  islands, 
— which  is  true,  except  for  the  in- 
convenient fact  that  she  admitted 
them  in  stating  her  case  for  the 
arbitration.  But  there  is  no  pre- 
tence (and  this  is  important  to 
note)  that  Germany  has  ever  de- 
nied the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan  over  the  islands,  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  ruled  for 
generations,  and  on  which  his  flag 
flies  unchallenged  to  the  present 
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moment.  Germany  has  never  de- 
nied the  sovereignty  ;  and  she  has 
compromised,  if  she  has  not  virtu- 
ally abandoned,  her  original  posi- 
tion by  granting  official  sanction 
to  the  suit  of  her  subjects  for  the 
concession  of  the  islands  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as  their  sove- 
reign. As  a  reason  for  not  recog- 
nising the  Zanzibar  sovereignty, 
certain  shadowy  claims  of  the 
Chief  of  Witu,  derived  from  no 
stronger  fact  than  that  Patta  had 
been  the  residence  of  his  family 
for  'many  years  before  his  own  out- 
lawry, seemed  to  offer  a  weapon 
that  might  be  useful  at  some  con- 
venient time  for  thwarting  British 
interests  in  that  quarter.  The 
validity  of  the  Chief  of  Witu's 
pretensions  may  be  estimated  from 
the  "  concessions "  which  he  in- 
dulgently granted  to  his  agent, 
Clemens  Denhardt.  These  com- 
prehend all  the  Somali  country 
as  far  north  as  the  Juba,  all  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  territory  as 
far  south  as  the  Sabaki,  and  the 
extensive  region  of  British  influ- 
ence from  the  coast  to  Mount 
Kenia,  to  which  no  coast  man  had 
previously  dared  to  penetrate. 

As  to  the  islands  themselves  and 
their  neighbourhood,  it  is  quite 
well  known  that  the  Sultan  of 
Witu  has  no  more  claim  to  them 
than  he  has  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conces- 
sion, the  merest  pretence  is  suffi- 
cient for  German  purposes.  A 
commission  of  inquiry  to  take 
local  evidence  on  the  spot  would 
be  the  only  proper  and  effective 
way  to  dispose  of  the  question,  but 
it  is  only  too  probable  that,  having 
regard  to  the  decision  which  local 
evidence  would  lead  to,  Germany 
would  decline  to  favour  that  mode 
of  adjustment.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  British  Company,  after  it  has 
in  good  faith  assumed  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  concession  and 
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occupied  the  islands,  has  now  by 
order  of  the  Foreign  Office  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  its  officials, 
and  to  lower  the  British  flag,  in 
order  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  German  Government.  The 
latter  contended  that  the  British 
occupation  of  the  islands,  pend- 
ing the  negotiations  of  the  two 
Governments,  was  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  case.  The  insist- 
ence on  the  abstinence  of  the 
British  officials  from  acts  of  ad- 
ministration in  Manda  and  Patta 
— where  the  Sultan's  concession 
certainly  gave  them  a  right  at 
least  equal  to  that  by  which  his 
own  flag  flies  there  —  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  course  followed  by 
the  German  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  Belesoiii  Canal, 
the  force  of  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  the  British  public. 

The  newest  act  of  the  drama  is, 
that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  under 
pressure  from  the  German  Consul- 
General,  has  been  compelled  to 
suspend  the  concession  of  Manda 
and  Patta.  We  shall  no  doubt 
before  long  hear  of  their  being 
occupied  by  a  German  force. 
What  a  contrast  this  presents  to 
the  fair  spirit  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  English  Com- 
pany meets  the  German  Govern- 
ment. They  are  determined  that 
they  will  do  nothing  that  is  not 
fair  and  above-board.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  when  the  matter 
is  subjudice,  continues  to  operate 
against  the  English  Government 
and  the  interests  which  it  repre- 
sents. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  British 
Company  will  not  only  protest 
against  this  suspension,  but  firmly 
refuse  to  recognise  it,  for  they 
may  confidently  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  and  Govern- 
ment in  resisting  this  develop- 
ment of  German  hostility.  If  the 
Sultan  had  agreed  to  grant  the 
concession  of  these  islands  to  the 
2  z 
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Germans,  we  should  never  have 
heard  his  right  to  do  so  called 
in  question;  but,  notwithstanding 
that  they  fully  acknowledged  his 
right  by  suing  for  the  concession 
and  appealing  to  arbitration  on 
the  question  of  the  alleged  pro- 
mise, no  sooner  was  their  case  lost 
than  they  returned  to  the  pretence 
that  the  Sultan's  rights  had  never 
been  recognised  by  Germany. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack 
upon  British  rights  in  Manda  and 
Patta,  the  German  Government 
proclaimed,  in  October  last,  a  Pro- 
tectorate over  the  coast  lying  be- 
tween Witu  on  the  south  and  the 
conceded  British  port  of  Kismayu 
on  the  north — that  is  to  say,  over 
a  tract  of  coast  150  miles  long, 
entirely  valueless  on  account  of 
the  want  of  ports  and  population, 
and  never  visited,  as  far  as  we 
know,  by  any  German  subject  but 
one.  The  Protectorate  was  pro- 
fessedly based  on  treaties  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  German 
subjects,  but  was  simply  and  un- 
disguisedly  a  step  directed  against 
the  further  extension  of  British 
influence  towards  the  ports  con- 
ceded by  the  Sultan  to  the  north. 
Germany  is  evidently  hostile  to 
all  British  interests  in  East  Africa. 
She  proclaims  fresh  Protectorates 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1886, 
by  which  she  bound  herself  "  not 
to  make  acquisitions  of  territory, 
accept  Protectorates,  or  interfere 
with  the  extension  of  British  in- 
fluence to  the  north  of  this  line  " 
— namely,  the  line  of  delimitation 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Umbe  westward  into  the  interior. 
The  Protectorate  of  this  northern 
coast,  supplementing  that  of  Witu, 
is  a  part  of  the  same  design  of 
hemming  in  British  influence  in 
East  Africa,  which  is  so  freely 
avowed  in  the  German  press  as 
the  main  object  of  German  policy. 
The  "treaties"  on  which  the 


Protectorate  is  based  are  papers 
which,  there  is  no  risk  in  saying, 
would  hardly  bear  the  test  of 
scrutiny,  and  are  probably  of  as 
much  real  validity  as  the  well- 
known  "  documents  "  of  Dr  Peters, 
on  the  strength  of  which  the 
southern  territory  was  annexed. 
The  public  law  relating  to  pro- 
tectorates in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  contained  in  the  General 
Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin, 
which  does  not  contemplate  an- 
nexations designed  to  serve  no  in- 
terest other  than  that  of  hostility 
to  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
Power.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
may  be  quoted  here,  and  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the 
case  under  notice  : —  ^/ 

"CHAPTER  VI. — Declaration  rela- 
tive to  the  essential  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  order  that 
new.  occupations  on  the  coasts 
of  the  African  continent  may  be 
held  to  be  effective. 

"Article  34. 

"Any  Power  which  henceforth 
takes  possession  of  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent 
outside  of  its  present  possessions,  or 
which,  being  hitherto  without  such 
possessions,  shall  acquire  them,  as 
well  as  the  Power  which  assumes  a 
protectorate  there,  shall  accompany 
the  respective  Act  with  a  notification 
thereof,  addressed  to  the  other  signa- 
tory Powers  of  the  present  Act,  in 
order  to  enable  them,  if  need  be,  to 
make  good  any  claims  of  their  own. 

"  Article  35. 

"  The  signatory  Powers  of  the  pres- 
ent Act  recognise  the  obligation  to 
ensure  the  establishment  of  authority 
in  the  regions  occupied  by  them  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  continent 
sufficient  to  protect  existing  rights, 
and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of 
trade  and  of  transit  under  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon." 

We  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers announcements  of  British 
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treaties  concluded  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  district  as  early  as  July 
of  last  year,  and  of  others,  further 
back  of  the  coast  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Tana  and  Juba 
rivers,  earlier  in  the  year.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
notice,  if  any,  has  been  taken  of 
these  treaties,  or  what  validity 
they  are  held  to  possess.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Act  of  Berlin 
embodies  the  obligation  on  Powers 
assuming  protectorates  on  the  part 
of  the  African  coast  "  to  ensure  the 
establishment  of  authority  suffi- 
cient to  protect  existing  rights," 
and  freedom  of  trade  and  transit. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that 
Germany  has  taken  no  steps  to 
establish  authority  on  a  coast 
which  is  utterly  valueless  to  her 
except  from  its  strategical  posi- 
tion as  a  hindrance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  British  influence. 

So  much  for  the  territorial  dis- 
putes in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Company's  territory.  To  the  south 
the  Germans  have  raised  one  by 
contending  that  the  line  separating 
the  two  spheres  of  influence  runs 
to  the  north  of  the  important 
town  of  Wanga.  The  line  of 
delimitation  was  drawn  by  the 
treaty  from  the  mouth  of  a  river 
whose  position  was  clear  enough, 
but  whose  name  was  not  so  cer- 
tain at  the  time  to  those  who 
drew  up  the  Agreement  of  1886. 
It  is  called  in  the  treaty  "  the 
River  Wanga  or  TJmbe,"  incor- 
rectly obtaining  the  former  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  enters  the 
sea  some  distance  south  of  the 
port  of  Wanga.  The  Germans 
in  East  Africa,  who  drafted  their 
own  concession,  knew  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  coast 
better  than  those  who  drew  up 
the  treaty  in  Europe.  The  con- 
cession granted  to  the  German 
East  African  Company  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ceded  to  their 


administration  all  the  Sultan's  ter- 
ritory within  the  limits  of  the 
German  sphere  of  influence,  and 
the  German  understanding  of  these 
limits  was  clearly  signified  by  the 
wording  of  that  concession,  which 
gave  them  the  coast  "  from  the 
Umbe  river"  southwards.  There 
is  no  mention  here  of  a  river 
bearing  the  name  of  "Wanga," 
because  no  such  river  exists. 
Furthermore,  in  the  proclamation 
issued  by  Herr  Yohsen  on  the 
assumption  by  the  German  Com- 
pany of  the  administration  of  the 
coast,  the  definition  of  the  limits 
of  the  German  sphere  is  with 
similar  exactness  set  forth  as 
follows : — 

"  Ordinance,  No,  1. 
"In  accordance  with  the  treaty 
concluded  between  His  Highness  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Sayyid  Khalifa, 
and  the  German  East  African  Associ- 
ation, the  latter  takes  charge  from 
the  15th  of  August  of  this  year,  1888, 
in  the  name  of  His  Highness,  of  the 
whole  administration  of  the  coast  line 
extending  from  the  south  of  the  Umbe 
river  to  the  Rovuma  river. 

"  Ordinance,  No.  2. 
"  In  pursuance  of  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  28th  April  of  this  year, 
by  which  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  cedes  to  the  German  East 
African  Association  all  the  rights 
which  he  himself  possesses  over  the 
lands  in  the  whole  of  his  territory  on 
the  mainland  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Umbe  river"  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conces- 
sion to  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  granted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the 
Sultan's  territory  "  from  Wanga  to 
Kipini  inclusive."  There  was  thus 
no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to  the 
point  at  which  German  jurisdic- 
tion ended  and  British  jurisdiction 
began.  It  was,  therefore,  an  oc- 
casion of  no  small  surprise,  even 
in  view  of  German  methods  else- 
where, when  the  German  Govern- 
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ment  informed  that  of  her  Majesty 
that  it  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  in- 
clude the  port  of  Wanga  within 
the  sphere  of  British  interests. 
It  seemed  incredible  at  first 
that  Germany  could  mean  seri- 
ously to  question  a  fact  so  in- 
contestably  defined  by  herself  and 
her  officials  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  of  influence. 
In  their  concession,  in  their  pro- 
clamations, with  the  full  light  of 
local  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
they  defined  their  sphere  as  com- 
mencing from  "  the  south  of  the 
Umbe  river."  Now  the  Umbe 
river  is  well  known  to  be  some 
two  miles  south  of  the  port  of 
Wanga.  Catching,  however,  at  the 
ambiguity  suggested  by  the  alter- 
native description  of  the  "  River 
Wanga  or  Umbe  "  in  the  treaty  of 
1886,  and  ignoring  their  own  de- 
finition of  the  boundary  in  their 
official  instruments,  the  Germans 
demanded  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  question.  Undoubted  as 
the  point  seemed  to  be,  her 
Majesty's  Government  agreed  to 
a  Commission,  consisting  of  a 
British  and  a  German  naval  officer, 
who  proceeded  to  the  spot,  care- 
fully examined  the  locality,  and 
sent  in  their  report.  This  report 
entirely  confirmed  the  British  claim 
that  there  was  no  "  River  Wanga," 
and  that  the  River  Umbe  formed 
the  delimitation  of  spheres.  The 
town  of  Wanga  was  therefore 
beyond  any  possible  question  with- 
in the  territory  assigned  to  British 
interests.  Germany,  however,  de- 
clined to  be  bound  by  the  report 
of  the  Commission  which  she  had 
herself  demanded.  She  declined 
to  acknowledge  Wanga  as  belong- 
ing to  the  British  sphere.  She 
has  obtained  the  withdrawal  of 
British  officials  from  that  port,  in 
like  manner  as  she  has  done  at 
Manda  and  Patta.  The  next  step 


will  doubtless  be  to  coerce  the 
Sultan  into  suspending  the  con- 
cession of  Wanga,  as  he  was  ob- 
liged to  do  in  the  other  case.  All 
this  reads  remarkable,  011  the  part 
of  a  Power  which  talks  much  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  holds  our 
friendship,  and  of  its  intention  to 
abide  by  treaties.  We  desire  to 
make  no  further  comment  on  the 
proceedings  above  related.  With 
the  assurance  that  they  are  re- 
corded with  strict  adherence  to  the 
facts,  they  are  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  British  public. 
The  last  overt  act  of  German 
executive  hostility  to  our  interests 
in  East  Africa  is  the  proclamation 
of  MajorWissmann,  prohibiting  all 
trading  caravans  from  entering  the 
German  sphere  north  of  the  port 
of  Tanga.  This  prohibition  applies 
to  the  north  -  eastern  corner  of 
German  territory  from  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  to  the  sea,  and  is 
directly  aimed  at  the  interests  of 
the  adjoining  British  ports.  The 
British  Company  appears  to  have 
been  spending  its  money  on  the 
improvement  of  its  ports  with  such 
effect,  as  to  alarm  Major  Wissmann 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  diver- 
sion of  the  trade  routes  from 
German  to  British  territory.  The 
native  traders  are  doubtless  suf- 
ficently  alive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests in  the  matter  of  the  choice 
of  ports.  The  German  commis- 
sioner's edict,  however,  prevents 
them  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  such 
a  port  as  Mombasa,  as  well  as  of 
such  facilities  as  the  British  Com- 
pany may  be  ready  to  grant  for 
the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
by  prohibiting  all  trade  traffic 
between  German  and  British  ter- 
ritory. It  is  a  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 1885,  whether  such  a  direct 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
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Act  is  to  be  recognised  or  permit- 
ted. The  first  article  of  the  Act 
declares  that  "  the  trade  of  all 
nations  shall  enjoy  complete  free- 
dom "  within  the  territories  to 
which  it  applies  —  and  which,  as 
regards  the  East  Coast,  are  those 
comprised  between  the  fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi.  In  applying  this 
principle  to  the  eastern  zone,  the 
conference  Powers  declare  that 
they  not  only  make  the  engage- 
ments for  themselves,  but  "  agree 
to  use  their  good  offices  with  the 
Governments  established  on  the 
African  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
approval  [of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  trade],  and  in  any  case  of 
securing  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions to  the  transit  [traffic]  of  all 
nations."  All  flags  are  declared 
to  have  free  access  to  the  whole  of 
the  coast -line  of  the  territories 
enumerated  in  the  Act ;  merchan- 
dise imported  into  those  regions 
shall  remain  free  from  import  and 
transit  dues  ;  and  Article  5  decrees 
that— 

"  No  Power  which  exercises  or  shall 
exercise  sovereign  rights  in  the  above- 
mentioned  regions  shall  be  allowed  to 
grant  therein  a  monopoly  or  favour  of 
any  kind  in  matters  of  trade. 

"  Foreigners,  without  distinction, 
shall  enjoy  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
acquiring  movable  and  immovable 
possessions." 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Powers  will  permit 
a  direct  contravention  of  the  Act, 
justified  by  no  pretence  of  local 
conditions  which  might  be  alleged 
to  warrant  it,  and  inspired  entirely 
by  commercial  jealousy  of  a  neigh- 
bouring friendly  Power  which  is 
also  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Berlin  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  incident, 
it  is  proper  to  point  out  further 


that  Major  Wissmann's  proclama- 
tion is  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
engagements  of  Zanzibar  with 
other  Powers,  subject  to  which 
both  the  British  and  German  con- 
cessions were  granted.  In  all 
these  treaties,  special  stipulation 
for  "full  and  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce,"  and  against  the  estab- 
lishment "  of  any  monopoly  or 
exclusive  privilege  of  trade,"  is  ex- 
pressly made.  The  task  of  citing 
all  those  treaties  is  unpleasantly 
tiresome.  We  now  challenge  con- 
tradiction to  the  categorical  state- 
ment that  there  is  not  a  treaty,  or 
agreement,  or  public  engagement 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  relating 
to  her  obligations  in  East  Africa, 
which  Germany,  by  the  act  of  her 
officials  and  agents,  has  not  unhesi- 
tatingly violated  in  her  policy  of 
antagonism  to  British  interests. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  connec- 
tion with  proceedings  on  the  coast 
to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  real 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  our- 
selves in  those  parts,  and  the  value 
to  be  attached  to  her  good  faith. 
But  as  the  possession  of  the  coast 
is  of  small  value  except  as  a  gate- 
way to  the  interior,  it  is  in  the 
latter  direction  that  the  Company 
and  the  Government  should  be 
vigilant  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  encroachment  within  the 
sphere  of  British  interests.  We 
seem  to  be  only  just  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  our  interests  are  in 
danger  in  the  interior.  The  news 
of  the  recent  engagement  of  Emin 
Pasha  to  conduct  a  powerful 
and  well  -  equipped  military  ex- 
pedition to  Kavirondo  by  forced 
marches,  arriving  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
Dr  Peters  at  the  same  point, 
caused  us  to  realise  the  nature  of 
the  scheme  which  German  policy  is 
directing  against  us,  and  the  exact 
value  of  the  assurances  which  were 
volunteered  to  us  when  that  colonial 
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highwayman  started  from  Europe 
for  the  "relief  of  Emin  Pasha." 
In   well  -  informed    quarters  there 
was   not   much  doubt    as    to    the 
real    objects    of    the    Peters    ex- 
pedition.      The    Berlin     Govern- 
ment,  however,    being     precluded 
from  openly  sanctioning  an  expe- 
dition of  that  character,  adopted 
the  usual  course  of  "  disavowing  " 
it.     Whatever  this  may  mean,  it 
is   clear   that    other    orders   were 
sent   to   Zanzibar,    by    which    Dr 
Peters    received    the    active    sup- 
port  and    countenance   of    Major 
Wissmann  and  the  German  Con- 
sul-General.      Without  their  aid 
he  could   never  have  got  his  ex- 
pedition    off.       It    was     reported 
that  Major  Wissmann   refused  to 
permit  Peters  to  proceed  through 
German  territory.     But  Peters,  it 
is  very  evident,   did  not  want  to 
enter    German    territory,    because 
his  proposed  field  of  action  did  not 
lie  that  way.     The  reported  pro- 
hibition   was    plausible,    but    the 
revelations  supplied  by  subsequent 
events  showed  that  the  real  object 
of  the  Peters  expedition  was  to  get 
round   the   territory  occupied    by 
the  British  Company,  to  establish 
German    interests  in  our  English 
"Hinterland,"    and   to    confine   it 
within     tight     quarters     on     the 
coast.     Of  course  this  programme 
could  only  be  carried    out  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Delimitation 
Treaty  of  1886  and  the  understand- 
ing of  July  1887,  and  of  this  fact 
no  person  was   more  fully  aware 
than  Peters.     But  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  knew  how  far 
he     might    go,    diplomatic     "  dis- 
avowals "  notwithstanding.     With 
the  assistance  of  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral  and  Imperial  Commissioner  at 
Zanzibar  he  was  started  on  this  en- 
terprise ;  and  before  we  in  Europe 
were    aware    of    the    presence   of 
Peters  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Major   Wissmann    was    hurriedly 


preparing  a  military  expedition 
under  Emin  Pasha  to  meet  him 
there.  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
expedition  is  part  of  a  prear- 
ranged programme  of  action  be- 
tween Peters  and  the  executive 
representative  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  the  East  Coast  ? 

Their  design  is  now  patent  to 
all  the  world,  and  ought  to  be 
vigilantly  attended  to  by  that 
nation  which  is  most  concerned 
with  it.  Apart  from  the  ultimate 
fortune  of  this  concerted  scheme 
stands  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Dr  Peters  himself,  demand- 
ing early  explanation.  This  ad- 
venturer, having  smuggled  himself 
and  his  party  ashore  to  the  north 
of  the  district  of  Witu,  immedi- 
ately made  tracks  for  the  nearest 
point  of  British  territory  on  the 
Tana  river.  He  had  no  sooner 
got  there  than  the  natives  began 
to  experience  at  his  hands  a  system 
of  treatment  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  experienced  from  the 
English  Company's  officials.  The 
result  was  that  his  progress  up 
the  river  was  continuous  warfare. 
From  first  to  last  he  and  his  party 
have  lived  by  plunder  and  marked 
their  advance  with  outrages.  This 
is  no  one-sided  description,  but  is 
based  on  the  letters  of  Peters 
himself — printed  for  the  applause 
of  his  admiring  compatriots  in  the 
'  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,'  No.  1, 
of  1890.  The  letters  may  be 
referred  to  in  that  publication  in 
full,  but  the  following  extracts  are 
appended  to  illustrate  his  proceed- 
ings in  British  territory. 

On  September  28th  last,  Dr 
Peters  writes,  from  the  district  of 
Oto  Bororuva  on  the  Upper  Tana, 
that  progress  as  far  as  Masa  had 
been  difficult,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Wapokomo  to  supply  his 
party  with  provisions. 

"  But  when  they  refused  to  sell,  we 
requisitioned,  and  this  proved  no 
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disadvantage  to  the  Wapokomo  and 
Galla,  all  of  whom  submitted  to  us. 

"Here"  (in  Oto  Bororuva,  which, 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  within  the 
delimited  British  sphere,  and  where 
the  British  Company  had  a  station 
established  and  their  flag  flying)  "  we 
are  on  Galla  soil.  The  sultan,  Hugo, 
is  the  last  representative  of  what  was 
once  a  great  state.  The  sultan  him- 
self, however,  knows  nothing  about 
this.  He  says,  'We  are  100  years 
here.  First  we  fled  before  the  Somal 
across  the  Tana,  then  we  returned 
north,  flying  before  the  Wakamba.' 

"  These  Galla,  as  also  the  Wapokomo 
around  Masa,  submitted  to  me. 

"Mindful  of  my  instructions  to 
establish  permanent  communications 
with  Emin  Pasha,  I  build  here  my 
first  station.  The  locality  possesses 
undoubted  advantages.  The  river 
thus  far  is  navigable  throughout  the 
year,  and  we  are  close  to  Mount 
Kenia.  The  station  will  moreover 
pay  by  buying  the  ivory  of  the  Masai 
country  and  Ukamba. 

"  Our  present  house  will  be  of  wood, 
and  all  is  to  be  ready  in  three  days, 
when  I  shall  start  for  Kenia." 

"  But  what  will  the  English  say 
to  all  this  1 "  he  inquires,  and  re- 
fers to  their  refusal  to  allow  him 
to  march  straight  up  through  their 
territory  from  Mombasa.  What 
they  have  to  say  to  it  Dr  Peters 
will  probably  hear  in  due  time. 

He  next  proceeds  to  report  dis- 
asters to  English  caravans  on  the 
Tana  which  he  knew  had  never 
occurred,  especially  one  in  charge 
of  a  Mr  Smith.  This  he  states 
was  broken  up  and  scattered,  some 
of  the  fugitives  entering  his  own 
service,  although  really  the  party 
in  question  had  returned  to  the 
coast  without  a  single  casualty 
long  before  Dr  Peters's  letter  was 
written.  "  The  English  station 
also  is  abandoned,  and  its  mem- 
bers have  gone  down  the  river  to 
Kosi  Nderani.  I  suppose,"  he 
adds,  "  that  this  is  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  English  enterprise 
on  the  Upper  Tana."  The  matter 


is  one  of  very  small  moment,  but 
it  may  be  explained  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  of  this  incident 
which  appeared  in  the  'Morning 
Post,'  the  station  was  only  tem- 
porarily unoccupied,  while  the 
head-man  in  charge  visited  the 
coast  to  exchange  his  ivory  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  barter  goods.  Mr 
Smith,  whose  party  Dr  Peters  said 
had  come  to  grief ,  met  Herr  von 
Borchert  on  his  way  to  overtake 
Peters,  and  relieved  his  necessities 
with  supplies,  for  which  a  receipt 
was  given.  Dr  Peters  goes  on  to 
say : — 

"On  September  21st  we  arrived 
at  Oto  Galla,  the  first  village  of 
Oto  Bororuva.  Since  Thursday  we 
marched  to  save  our  lives,  .  .  .  and 
®n  Sunday  set  fire  to  the  forest  to 
guide  our  stragglers  and  to  show  the 
Gallas  that  the  German  Emin  Pasha 
expedition  had  arrived.  .  .  .  In  front, 
the  fine  river  enclosed  by  plantations 
and  woods  ;  on  the  horizon,  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Kenia ;  facing  us,  the 
German  flag  on  a  lofty  pole,  where  my 
people  are  building  the  first  station, 
which  I  have  named  '  Von  der  Heydt 
House,'  after  the  Treasurer  of  our 
Committee.  Our  enterprise  promises 
success.  Its  beneficent  effects  for  the 
civilisation  t)f  Africa  and  the  interests 
of  the  German  people,"  &c. 

At  the  same  time  Tiedemann, 
the  companion  of  Peters,  throws 
a  side  light,  in  a  letter  from  that 
place,  on  the  methods  in  vogue 
with  his  leader  and  himself  for 
promoting  those  "beneficent  ef- 
fects for  the  civilisation  of  Africa." 
He  says  that  "  the  sultan,  Hugo, 
of  Oto  Bororuva,  who  rules  over 
an  extensive  country  and  many 
people,  was  at  first  unfriendly, 
refused  to  sell  corn,  and  forbade 
our  crossing  the  river.  Our  reply 
was  a  night  raid,  which  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect,"  &c. 

The  treatment  which  the  Galla 
chief  or  "  Sultan  Hugo  "  received 
is  revealed  by  Peters  himself  in 
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his  letter  of  the  8th  of  October. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  British  territory,  and  that 
British  flags  had  been  given  to  the 
chiefs,  with  the  treaties  they  had 
made.  Dr  Peters  writes,  and  his 
approving  supporters  publish  to 
the  world,  the  following  regarding 
the  people  whom  he  knew  to  be 
already  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  : — 

"  I  have  made  a  treaty  with  Hugo, 
which  practically  places  the  govern- 
ment of  this  region  in  my  hands,  and 
renders  available  the  resources  of  this 
fertile  sultanate.  Eegarding  this 
treaty,  the  sultan  had  continuous  dis- 
putes with  his  chiefs,  just  as  Sayyid 
Barghash  some  time  ago  disputed 
with  his  chiefs  the  right  to  make  treat- 
ies. .  .  .  The  English  had  erected 
two  stations  here.  The  Galla  brought 
me  their  certificates  [treaty  certifi- 
cates] and  flags,  which  they  burnt 
before  my  eyes.  .  .  .  Mr  Smith,  be- 
fore his  flight,  had  thrown  his  loads 
into  the  second  station.  I  resolved 
to  place  this  European  property  un- 
der my  protection." 

In  other  words,  after  causing  the 
British  flags  and  treaty  papers  to 
be  burnt,  Dr  Peters  appropriated 
the  goods  which  the  British  Com- 
pany's officer  had  left  for  the  use 
of  the  station. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  October 
6,  an  alarm  occurred  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Dr  Peters,  with 
thirty  picked  men,  crossed  over  to 
the  island,  on  which  the  British 
station  was  situated.  What  fol- 
lowed is  best  described  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"When  after  forty-five  minutes' 
march  we  approached  the  houses  of 
the  sultan,  we  heard  a  loud  discus- 
sion going  on.  I  at  once  entered  the 
ring  of  the  multitude.  A  spear  hit 
my  flag-bearer,  a  second  was  aimed 
at  me.  I  desired  to  shoot  down  the 
man  who  had  thrown  it,  but  my  re- 
volver missed  fire.  A  second  spear  I 
escaped  narrowly.  I  then  gave  or- 
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ders  to  fire,  and  as  I  only  had  eight 
men  near  me,  we  fired  six  times.  .  . 
When  my  askaris  arrived,  all  had 
been  decided.  We  fired  about  fifty 
bullets.  I  myself  fired  eight  times. 
The  Galla  had  fled  in  all  directions. 
To  my  great  regret,  Sultan  Hugo  was 
shot  in  the  belly.  I  ordered  pro- 
perty to  be  protected,  and  ordered  the 
houses  to  be  searched.  The  sultan's 
wives,  as  also  some  elders,  I  carried 
away  as  hostages."  Next  day  Dr  Pet- 
ers "  sent  an  expedition  to  requisition 
corn.  This  expedition  returned  just 
now  with  seven  boat-loads  of  maize, 
beans,  bananas,  and  tobacco.  Morally 
and  physically  we  were  in  a  state  of 
self-defence.  I  am  building  intrench- 
ments  against  the  Somal,  who  may  be 
coming  from  the  east.  I  am  obliged 
to  do  this,  as  the  breech  of  our  gun 
(a  machine-gun)  is  injured.  ...  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  start  at  the  end  of 
the  week  for  Kenia." 

To  his  brother,  Dr  Peters 
writes  on  the  same  day : — 

"  Differences  have  unfortunately 
led  to  a  fight,  on  October  6,  in  which 
the  Galla  sultan  received  a  mortal 
wound.  I  am  now  master  of  the 
country  here.  The  Gallas  have  been 
expelled,  and  all  villages,  the  harvest 
of  the  whole  year,  eleven  boats,  &c., 
have  become  my  property.  .  .  . 
To-morrow,  at  4  A.M.,  I  shall  start  for 
the  Galla  country,  five  hours  from 
here,  to  buy  sheep.  I  take  forty 
men,  as  a  conflict  is  possible.  Even 
if  hundreds  should  oppose  us  this 
would  not  matter,  as  we  have  guns, 
and  they  have  only  bows  and  arrows." 

Such  are  the  methods  of  Dr 
Peters  for  introducing  German 
civilisation  in  British  territory. 
A  paper  recently  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  London  gave  an  ac- 
count by  Mr  J.  E.  W.  Pigott  of 
his  journey  up  the  Tana  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  and  shows 
how  friendly  the  natives  are 
everywhere,  and  how  desirous 
they  are  of  having  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Europeans.  The  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  officers  of 
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the  British  East  Africa  Company 
will  have  received  a  rude  shock 
from  the  unrestrained  and  indis- 
criminate plundering  and  shooting 
of  the  German  filibuster.  The 
acts  of  Peters,  in  establishing  sta- 
tions and  making  treaties  within 
British  territory,  in  plundering  and 
shooting  natives  who  were  under 
British  protection,  in  appropriat- 
ing the  goods  of  the  British  sta- 
tion, and  in  burning  or  causing  to 
be  burnt  in  his  presence  British 
flags  and  treaty  papers,  are  of  a 
character  for  which  an  account  will 
have  to  be  rendered.  They  were 
not  the  acts  of  an  irresponsible 
adventurer ;  they  were  the  acts  of 
a  well-known  man,  despatched  to 
Africa  on  a  distinct  mission,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  "  disa- 
vowal" of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, was  assisted  by  the  active 
support  of  Major  Wissmann  and 
the  German  Consul  -  General  at 
Zanzibar.  Nobody  will  believe 
that  the  expedition  of  Dr  Peters 
was  other  than  a  movement  exe- 
cuted in  concert  with  Major  Wiss- 
mann for  the  ultimate  object  of 
cutting  off  British  influence  from 
all  access  to  the  interior. 

The  report  that  Dr  Peters  is 
living  by  plunder  at  Kavirondo 
is  what  was  to  be  expected,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
maintained  himself  and  his  party 
by  plunder  since  he  left  the  Upper 
Tana. 

Accounts  appear  in  the  news- 
papers almost  daily  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  Major  Wissmann 
to  start  the  expedition  to  the  lake 
under  Emin  Pasha.  The  objects 
which  the  expedition  has  in  view 
must  be  urgent,  seeing  that  it  is 
being  despatched  in  such  haste  at 
the  most  unfavourable  season  of 
the  year.  As  to  what  they  are, 
our  German  friends  themselves  do 
not  leave  us  in  doubt.  Simultan- 


eously with  the  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence by  Major  Wissmann  of  the 
arrival  of  his  colleague  Peters  at 
Kavirondo  (the  point  on  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  Lake  at  which  the 
two  spheres  of  influence  meet), 
operations  on  the  coast  are  hastily 
brought  to  an  end,  so  as  to  enable 
the  commissioner  to  concentrate 
all  his  resources  on  this  expedi- 
tion. It  is  first  to  join  hands  with 
Dr  Peters,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  co-operation,  to  proceed  round 
the  lake  by  the  south  and  west, 
establishing  German  influence  up 
to  Uganda,  and  doing  what  it  can 
to  annex  Emin's  late  province  to 
the  African  empire  of  Germany. 
It  has  several  difficulties  in  its 
way,  not  the  least  of  which  should 
be  the  firm  determination  of  Great 
Britain  that  German  enterprise 
shall  confine  itself  to  its  own  legit- 
imate sphere, — where,  it  may  be 
remarked,  there  is  already  suffi- 
cient scope  for  all  the  colonising 
energies  of  that  nation  during  this 
and  probably  the  next  generation. 
How  unscrupulous  Germany 
shows  herself  in  her  regard  for  the 
most  solemn  treaties  is  manifest 
from  what  has  gone  before,  but 
the  aim  of  Major  Wissmann  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  notorious 
Tippoo  Tib  is  calculated  to  place 
that  country  in  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Christendom. 
"All  Powers,"  says  Article  6  of  the 
General  Act  of  the  Conference  of 
Berlin,  "exercising  sovereign  rights 
or  influence  in  the  aforesaid  terri- 
tories, bind  themselves  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  their 
moral  and  material  wellbeing,  and 
to  help  in  suppressing  slavery,  and 
especially  the  slave  trade."  The 
character  of  Tippoo  Tib  is  too  well 
known  in  Europe  to  admit  of  any 
addition  to  the  general  abhorrence 
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with  which  the  man  is  regarded 
by  every  friend  of  the  poor  African. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  consideration 
which  he  will  require  for  his  assist- 
ance. What  part  of  their  antici- 
pated domains  the  Germans  propose 
to  assign  to  Tippoo  Tib  in  return 
for  his  alliance  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  it  must  be  a  territory 
well  supplied  with  the  special 
merchandise  which  has  made  the 
great  slave-hunter's  fortune.  The 
German  alliance  with  Tippoo  may 
be  left  to  the  criticism  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act.  Great 
Britain  can  take  no  part  in  such 
an  alliance;  and  sooner  than  she 
should  be  so  false  to  her  traditions, 
let  her  abandon  the  task  of  creat- 
ing an  East  African  Empire. 

The  German  Government,  in  view 
of  the  alarm  and  suspicion  aroused 
in  this  country  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  Emin  Pasha's  expedition, 
has  once  more  "  disavowed "  any 
intention  of  trespassing  on  the 
British  sphere.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  point  to  a 
single  act  of  Germany  or  the  Ger- 
mans in  East  Africa  calculated  to 
give  us  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  such  professions.  The  record  all 
points  the  other  way.  As  we  write, 
a  report  appears  in  the  newspapers 
that  Germany  is  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  interest  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  Free 
State,  with  the  obvious  design  to 
establish  an  African  empire  ex- 
tending from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  She  has,  however,  incon- 
venient rivals  to  deal  with  on 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  and 
some  day  she  may  find  that,  after 
all,  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  But  matters  being  as 
they  are,  the  time  has  come 
for  fixing  finally,  in  a  manner 


that  will  provide  a  guarantee 
against  future  misunderstanding, 
the  territorial  limits  of  British  and 
German  interests  in  the  Lake 
regions.  As  already  pointed  out, 
a  delimitation  in  general  terms  is 
embodied  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  Governments  in 
July  1887.  Germany,  as  Baron 
von  Plessen  laid  down,  was  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  Lake  and  to  the  east  of 
Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika ; 
and  the  territories  north  of  this 
were  recognised  as  within  the 
sphere  of  exclusive  British  in- 
fluence. The  delimitation  seems 
a  judiciously  chosen  one  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  as  it 
avoids  the  anomaly  of  cutting 
through  the  middle  of  tribal  dis- 
tricts by  separating  Uganda  and 
Unyoro,  and  the  subsidiary  king- 
doms south  of  them,  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  with  which  they 
have  neither  tribal  nor  political 
affinity.  Nevertheless,  more  suo, 
Germany  makes  deliberate  arrange- 
ments for  annexing  the  country 
west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  if  the  under- 
standing of  July  1887  had  no  ex- 
istence or  meaning.  A  "  colonial 
politician  of  the  first  authority" 
recently  communicated  to  a  Ger- 
man newspaper  a  manifesto  which 
was  widely  reprinted  in  the  press 
of  the  empire,  and  which,  from 
its  general  and  cordial  acceptance, 
may  be  taken  as  reflecting  Ger- 
man views  on  the  question  of  East 
African  extension.  The  substance 
of  this  declaration  of  policy  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  extracts 
from  it : — 

"If  we  are  to  remain  victors,  we 
cannot  make  too  much  haste  to  push 
energetically  forward.  The  Congo 
State  to  the  west,  the  Southern 
Soudan  in  the  north — these  are  the 
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boundaries  without  which  East  Africa 
would  have  hardly  any  lasting  eco- 
nomic value  for  us.  And,  as  already 
said,  there  is  need  of  urgency,  if  one 
morning  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
by  the  news  that  the  English  have 
forestalled  us." 

The  writer's  anxiety  refers  to 
those  regions  behind  the  British 
sphere  which  the  arrangement  of 
July  1887  recognised  as  being 
reserved  exclusively  for  British 
influence. 

"It  is  to  be  wished,"  he  adds, 
"  that  Peters,  who  is,  we  hope,  still 
alive,  will  surprise  us  by  returning 
with  treaties  having  relation  respec- 
tively to  Uganda  and  Unyoro.  That 
would  be,  at  this  moment  especially, 
a  great  service.  Let  us  exclude  the 
English,  but  let  us  not  be  enclosed 
by  them." 

One  or  two  further  press  ex- 
tracts bearing  on  the  intentions  of 
Germany  behind  the  British  sphere 
will  repay  perusal. 

"  In  official  circles,"  says  the  '  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung'  of  February  27th, 
"the  rumour  that  Emin  Pasha  is 
going  to  return  to  Wadelai,  and  with 
German  help  to  acquire  the  province 
aneKo  make  it  over  to  the  Germans, 
is  DOT  believed.  Wadelai  is  consid- 
ered to  lie  within  the  English  sphere 
of  interest,  and  the  personages  in  Ber- 
lin who  direct  affairs  were  last  year 
not  inclined  to  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr  Schweinfurth  that  Ger- 
many should  endeavour  to  annex  the 
Equatorial  Provinces.  .  .  .  The  view 
that  England  possesses  better  claims 
to  the  Equatorial  Provinces  than 
Germany  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Germans  in  East  Africa.  Peters's  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  entirely  to  operate 
against  English  interests  in  that  region. 
.  .  .  Forming  part  of  the  country 
east  of  Lake  Tanganyika  are  the  two 
negro  kingdoms  of  Uganda  and  Un- 
yoro, which  are  important  for  the 
German  coast,  as  caravans  must  pass 
through  them  from  the  interior  " — 

that  is,  caravans  from  the  Equato- 
rial Provinces,  assuming  the  Ger- 


man coast  to  be  their  objective 
direction.  It  need  not  be  pointed 
out,  to  any  person  with  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  map  of  Africa, 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Unyoro  and 
Uganda  lie  between  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  Nyanza  Lakes,  en- 
tirely within  the  sphere  assigned 
by  Baron  von  Plessen  to  British 
influence,  and  some  hundreds  of 
miles  north  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

On  the  same  date  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  'St  Peters- 
burg Zeitung '  wrote  regarding 
Emin  Pasha's  employment : — 

"  When  Major  Liebert,  with  a  large 
staff,  left  for  Zanzibar  not  very  long 
ago,  it  was  stated  in  colonial  circles 
with  some  certainty,  although  some- 
what secretly,  that  Major  Liebert 
was  not  only  sent  out  to  see  what  the 
Imperial  Commissioner,  Wissmann, 
had  done,  but  that  he  had  received 
the  still  more  important  mission  of 
communicating,  on  behalf  of  the  Em- 
peror William,  with  Emin  Pasha,  who 
was  said  to  be  anxious,  with-  German 
help,  to  fetch  his  ivory  which  had 
been  left  behind,  and  to  establish  a 
German  protectorate  over  his  former 
province.  Now  we  receive,  by  way 
of  London,  a  confirmation  of  these 
rumours,  in  which  it  is  reported  that 
Emin  had  declined  the  offer  of  the 
Khedive  to  appoint  him  as  Governor 
of  the  Eastern  Soudan  at  Suakim, 
because  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government  regarding  the 
outfit  of  an  expedition  preparatory  to 
his  return  to  Wadelai." 

The  correspondent  remarks  that 
he  thinks  the  information  is  only 
an  echo  of  the  rumours  which  had 
been  current  in  Berlin  for  weeks. 
It  was  thought  of  great  importance 
to  be  assured  whether  the  "  Chris- 
tian King  Mwanga"  (of  Uganda) 
would  co-operate  with  them,  and 
there  was — 

"  A  strong  desire  to  secure  Emin  for 
German  undertakings  in  East  Africa, 
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and  with  his  help  to  unite  the  back 
country  [Hinterland]  with  the  German 
coast  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  chance 
of  securing  large  votes  for  new  colonial 
enterprises  is  an  extremely  remote 
one,  with  the  Reichstag  constituted 
like  the  one  that  has  just  been  elected. 
Perhaps  the  Crown  itself  will  give 
financial  help,  although  already  it  has 
shared  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
marks  in  Dr  Peters's  settlement." 

In  view  of  the  undisguised  de- 
signs of  Germany  in  the  interior, 
England  ought  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  protecting  her  rights. 
Africa  is  large  enough  for  the 
Germans  and  English  to  work  in 
harmony,  but  as  the  former  do  not 
share  this  opinion,  we  must  act 
accordingly.  In  the  first  place, 
the  delimitation  of  the  spheres 
westward  must  be  laid  down  with 
incontestable  precision  and  with- 
out delay,  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  correspondence  of  1887. 
That  is,  the  Germans  will  have  to 
restrict  their  sphere  of  influence 
to  "  the  territories  south  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lake."  Lord 
Salisbury  has  given  Germany  many 
proofs  in  East  Africa  of  his  desire 
to  act  in  harmony  with  her — so 
many  indeed,  and  some  so  striking, 
that  a  friendly  feeling  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  weakness.  We 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
further  demonstrations  of  the  kind, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  put  up  with 
the  execution  of  any  of  those 
schemes  of  annexation  west  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  to  which  German 
energies  are  at  present  so  actively 
addressed.  We  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  what  the  British 
East  Africa  Company  may  be  doing 
to  secure  its  rights,  but  its  respon- 
sibilities are  very  clear,  and  it  will 
be  expected  to  show  adequate 
promptness  and  vigour  in  acting 
up  to  them.  Arduous  and  harass- 
ing the  Company's  task  undoubt- 


edly is,    in   the    unequal    contest 
which  it  is  compelled  to  wage  for 
British   interests    against  the  un- 
scrupulous officials  and  agents  of 
a  Power  which  backs  them   with 
its  public  resources.      While  the 
sympathies  of  the  British   public 
and  the   support   of   the   Govern- 
ment will  undoubtedly  follow  the 
East    African    Company,     it    re- 
mains of  course  for  the  Company 
itself  to  justify  the  position  which 
it   occupies.      Strongly   supported 
as  it  is  by  capital  and  influence, 
and   by  the   zeal    of   its    officials, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  con- 
sider as  inferior   to   that  of  Ger- 
mans, it   ought  to  be  able  to  face 
even   such  adverse    circumstances 
as  those  which  it  has  had  at  the 
outset   to    encounter.     We    have 
no   doubt  the   Company  is   doing 
all   that  it  can  to  fight  its  way, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
achievements    have   not  yet  been 
so  remarkable  as  to  excite  enthu- 
siasm at  home.     It  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  Government  is 
to  carve   out   its    paths  for  it,  or 
to   secure  for  it  the   reversion  of 
further  spheres  of  enterprise  until 
satisfied  that  it  is  making  the  most 
of    its    present    concessions.       As 
before  pointed  out,  Germany  now 
enjoys,  without  having  made  com- 
pensation or  acknowledgment,  the 
results   of   the  travels  of  our  ex- 
plorers, the  labours  of  our  mission- 
aries, the  expenditure  of  our  phil- 
anthropists, the  commercial  enter- 
prise  of  our  fellow-subjects ;    she 
also    claims,   on  the    same   terms, 
the  well-known  "Stevenson  Road" 
from    Nyassa   to    Tanganyika, — a 
grand  public  work,  built  by  Scotch 
philanthropists  with  Scotch  money 
and    Scotch  muscle.     The    design 
of  our  friends  to  confine  us  to  the 
coast   is    one    which    they   are  so 
little  likely  to   realise,   that  they 
would  be  wiser  to  address   their 
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energies  to  their  legitimate  work. 
If  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain  is  worth  anything 
to  Germany  in  her  colonial  enter- 
prises, she  had  better  recognise  the 
fact  at  once  that  neither  the  British 
public  nor  the  British  Government 
will  bear  with  any  more  of  the 
high-handed  "filibustering"  kind 
of  policy  which  has  been  directed 
against  British  interests  in  Africa 
for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Berlin  Government,  while 
it  must  still  be  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  aggressions  of  its 
officers,  may  to  some  extent  be 
having  its  hands  forced  by  its 
representatives  on  the  spot.  The 
excessive  zeal  and  ambition  of  the 
German  officials  have,  on  several 
occasions,  been  pressed  so  far  as  to 
allow  their  Government  no  choice 
between  supporting  and  repudiat- 


ing their  action — the  latter  always 
an  ungrateful  task.  But  the  Ger- 
man emperor  has  not  far  to  look 
for  a  warning  of  the  discredit 
which  the  mischievous  activity  of 
his  officials  in  East  Africa  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  upon  his  Govern- 
ment. The  Germans  at  Zanzibar 
are  practically  playing  the  same 
game  as  the  Russian  officers  played 
in  Central  Asia,  with  the  result 
that  the  good  faith  of  Russia  fell 
to  a  lower  discount  than  the  parch- 
ment which  pledged  it.  The  Em- 
peror William,  who  seems  disposed 
to  rule  with  a  firm  hand  in  all 
other  spheres  of  his  influence,  will 
best  consult  his  own  credit  by 
not  allowing  himself  to  relax  his 
authority  over  those  of  his  sub- 
jects who  in  East  Africa  are 
now  attracting  unfavourable  at- 
tention throughout  Europe  and 
the  East. 
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A     NEW    VIEW     OF     IMPERIAL     FEDERATION. 


THE  change  which  has  come 
over  Britain's  appreciation  of  her 
colonial  possessions  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  pheno- 
mena of  our  day.  From  the  time 
when  the  United  States  were  lost 
to  the  mother  country  by  admin- 
istrative fatuity  and  party  fac- 
tiousness, our  colonies  then  in  ex- 
istence were  viewed  with  coldness, 
and  each  new  addition  to  their 
number  was  received  with  suspi- 
cion. Nor  was  this  unnatural. 
The  Americans,  our  own  children, 
had  set  up  for  themselves  j  and 
what  more  probable  than  that  our 
colonists  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe  should  copy  their  example? 
What  reason,  it  was  urged,  was 
there  in  our  interesting  ourselves 
in  settlements  which  only  waited 
for  the  time  and  opportunity, 
when  they  could  do  without  us, 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
Britain,  and  start  on  an  indepen- 
dent career  1  There  was  some  force 
in  the  argument,  but  it  contained 
the  error  of  having  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Britain's  colonial  policy 
had  profited  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  sharp  lesson  taught  by 
the  success  of  the  American  rebel- 
lion. From  that  time  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  British  Ministry 
driving  colonies  into  revolt  by  op- 
pressive intermeddling  with  their 
internal  affairs :  the  peril  lay  in 
leaving  them  so  much  to  them- 
selves, that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  bond  which  united 
them  to  the  mother  country,  until 
the  tie  between  the  two  became  so 
slender  and  shadowy  that  it  would 
ultimately  vanish  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether. 

Another  dread  which  has  haunt- 
ed our  politicians  is,  that  as  the 


Americans  established  a  republic, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  when  settled 
in  communities  far  away  from 
home,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
follow  their  example.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  premature  to  conclude 
that  republican  institutions  have 
any  hold  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament.  Having  repudiated 
King  George's  allegiance,  the  Amer- 
icans had  no  other  choice  except 
the  one  they  made ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  republicanism  in 
itself  had  any  particular  attrac- 
tion for  the  generation  of  the  Re- 
volution. They  took  to  it  as  a 
dernier  ressort ;  they  made  the 
best  of  it ;  and  its  success  was  the 
world's  marvel.  But  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Americans  affords  110 
ground  for  supposing  that  other 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies  will  imitate 
their  example,  unless  compelled 
thereto  by  a  similar  motive.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  air  is  filled  with  re- 
publican theories  and  republican 
schemes — harmless  enough  specu- 
lations for  the  most  part — we  find 
actually  less  of  such  aspirations  in 
our  greater  colonies  than  there  is 
among  ourselves ;  and  such  as 
there  is  among  both  may  be  justly 
set  down  as  the  exclusive  property 
of  idealising  theorists  or  political 
agitators  ambitious  of  notoriety. 

Thus,  a  remembrance  of  past 
misfortune,  and  an  expectation  of 
the  recurrence  of  similar  calami- 
ties, made  our  colonial  possessions 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference : 
every  addition  to  them  added  also 
to  our  distrust  in  the  future.  But 
the  great  Canadian  and  Australian 
settlements  throve  and  increased  in 
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wealth  and  commerce — became  em- 
pires in  themselves  in  fact — and 
yet  showed  no  signs  of  weariness 
of  the  maternal  yoke.  Britain 
found  herself  in  the  position  of  a 
parent  who,  having  neglected  a 
child  of  whom  no  great  expecta- 
tions had  been  entertained,  sud- 
denly discovers,  when  he  ap- 
proaches manhood,  capacities  that 
promise  a  brilliant  future,  and 
seeks  to  make  up  for  past  remiss- 
ness  by  lavishing  attentions  upon 
her  offspring.  As  recently  as  1864, 
we  find  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  an 
official  of  great  experience  and 
wide  ability,  writing  thus  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle :  "  As  to  our 
American  possessions,  I  have  long 
held,  and  often  expressed,  the 
opinion  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
damnosa  hereditas;  and  when  your 
Grace  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  employing  yourselves  so  suc- 
cessfully in  conciliating  the  colo- 
nists, I  thought  you  were  drawing 
closer  ties  which  might  better  be 
slackened."  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was 
not  singular  in  his  opinion  :  it  was 
shared  by  the  great  mass  of  con- 
temporary politicians  who  had  not 
themselves  visited  the  colonies, 
and  who  shared  the  traditional  view 
of  their  separate  destiny.  But 
what  a  change  has  come  over 
Great  Britain  in  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  this 
was  written.  Our  colonial  posses- 
sions are  now  recognised  as  our 
chief  claim  to  rank  among  the 
greatest  Powers  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  anxious  problem  of  our 
time  is  how  we  are  to  knit  them  to 
ourselves  by  ties  that  will  prove 
indissoluble  in  the  face  of  political 
change  and  chance. 

The  causes  of  this  change  of 
feeling  are  easily  assignable.  Even 
our  insular  mind  cannot  have 
escaped  being  impressed  by  such 
empires  as  Australia  and  the  Can- 


adian Dominion  ;  with  such  popu- 
lous capitals  as  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
or  Toronto ;  with  a  civilisation 
rivalling,  if  not  surpassing  in  some 
respects,  our  own ;  with  rapidly 
developing  industries,  and  with  a 
growing  commerce  which  reaches 
to  all  our  doors.  And  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  we 
should  feel  pride  in  the  sense  of  the 
property  which  we  have  in  these 
magnificent  realms.  Another  rea- 
son for  our  altered  sentiments  is 
the  more  accurate  information 
which  we  now  possess  of  the 
colonies  and  of  colonial  affairs. 
There  are  few  parishes  or  villages 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have 
not  contributed  their  quota  of  men 
to  the  making  of  Greater  Britain, 
or  who  have  not  through  their  re- 
presentatives become  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  prospects  of 
colonial  life.  And  of  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  a  large  propor- 
tion have  in  these  days  of  quick 
and  easy  travelling  visited  one 
or  more  of  the  great  centres  of 
colonial  life,  and  in  most  cases 
brought  back  with  them  more 
correct  and  enlarged  views  than 
those  with  which  they  started. 
All  these  circumstances  have 
tended  to  raise  the  value  of  our 
colonies  in  English  eyes  to  a  high 
premium,  and  it  is  one  that  must 
go  still  further  up.  England  has 
up  to  a  recent  date  stood  alone 
among  the  European  States  dur- 
ing the  present  century  as  a  colo- 
nising power  ;  but  France  has  now 
revived  the  adventurous  spirit 
which  animated  Lally  and  Du- 
pleix,  and  though  worsted  in 
Tonquin,  is  only  pausing  to  find 
another  outlet  for  her  energies ; 
Germany  and  Italy  are  both  strug- 
gling to  obtain  footings  on  the 
Dark  Continent ;  and  even  slug- 
gish Portugal,  not  content  with 
ruining  her  own  ancient  posses- 
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sions  in  Africa,  is  struggling  in  a 
clumsy  manner  to  secure  the  mis- 
management of  more  territory. 
When  colonisation  thus  animates 
the  spirit  of  the  hour,  Great 
Britain,  with  her  vast  outside 
interests,  can  scarcely  afford  to 
be  indifferent,  for  there  is  no 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  Eu- 
ropean enterprise  may  not  come 
in  contact  with  her  own  interests. 
But  our  position  is  different  from 
that  of  our  Continental  friends  : 
they  seek  for  fresh  fields  of  out- 
let—we are  only  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  preserving  what  we  have 
already  got.  And  this  question 
of  the  conservation  of  our  col- 
onies is  the  most  important  of 
the  present  day  to  us — a  ques- 
tion compared  with  which  most  of 
the  subjects  that  the  British  Par- 
liament contrives  to  fritter  away 
its  time  upon  are  as  the  parish 
politics  of  Little  Peddlington. 

Fortunately  at  a  time  when 
Colonial  Union  and  Imperial 
Federation  occupy  so  much  of  the 
public  mind,  two  works  have  ap- 
peared containing  important  con- 
tributions to  our  views  on  the 
subject.  First,  we  have  the  record 
of  Sir  George  Boweii's  thirty  years' 
experience  of  a  varied  career  of 
colonial  administration — a  career 
that  has  stamped  its  impress  forc- 
ibly upon  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant possessions.  Queensland, 
New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Mauritius, 
Hong -Kong,  and  Malta  had  all 
fallen  under  his  sway  in  the  course 
of  his  official  career;  and  there 
have  been  few  of  our  proconsuls 
whose  opinions  ought  to  carry 
greater  weight  among  his  country- 
men, or  whose  services,  both  to  the 
central  Government  and  the  colo- 
nies which  he  administered,  rank 
higher  in  public  estimation.  Less 
valuable  as  an  authority,  but  more 
suggestive,  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 


'Problems  of  Greater  Britain,'  a 
record  of  recent  observation'  of 
our  greater  colonies,  and  a  survey 
of  the  chief  questions  connected 
both  with  regard  to  their  internal 
interests  and  their  relationships  to 
the  parent  country.  Sir  Charles 
reminds  us  that  he  published  a 
work  called  '  Greater  Britain '  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago  "on 
leaving  Cambridge."  The  recollec- 
tion does  not  prepossess  us  in 
favour  of  the  present  volume,  for 
'  Greater  Britain/  for  inaccurate 
impressions  and  hasty  judgments, 
has  not  been  surpassed  either  be- 
fore or  since  by  any  literary  pro- 
duct of  the  "  globe-trotter."  But 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  now  gained 
in  insight  and  official  experience, 
and  though  he  is  embarrassed  at 
every  step  which  he  takes  by  pre- 
conceived notions  which  colour  his 
views,  yet  he  succeeds  in  grasping 
the  most  salient  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  our  colonial  adminis- 
tration, and  discusses  them  for 
the  most  part  in  a  statesmanlike 
spirit. 

We  have  taken  these  two  works 
as  our  text,  but  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  upon  a  review  of 
either,  though  we  shall  freely  use 
the  information  which  they  afford 
in  our  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
relations  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain.  And  to  make  our  task 
more  easy,  we  shall  at  the  outset 
eliminate  from  our  consideration 
that  portion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
book  which  he  devotes  to  India. 
India  cannot  with  any  justice  to 
language  be  classified  as  a  part 
of  "  Greater  Britain,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  generally 
accepted.  India  it  is,  and  India 
it  will  remain,  an  empire  by  it- 
self, differing  in  its  circumstances 
from  all  our  other  possessions, 
and  united  to  us  by  entirely 
other  bonds  than  those  which  bind 
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our  other  colonies  to  us.  It  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  Ceylon  or 
the  Straits  Settlements,  or  even 
Hong-Kong,  come  under  the  same 
category  as  India,  and  that  these 
may  be  accepted  as  integral  por- 
tions of  Greater  Britain.  The 
vast  extent  and  population  of 
India — vaster  than  ever  now  that 
Upper  Burmah  has  been  added  to 
it — place  it  quite  beyond  compari- 
son with  our  smaller  Eastern  de- 
pendencies. But  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
had  a  purpose  to  serve  in  thus 
lugging  India  into  his  survey.  He 
is  haunted  by  a  dread,  to  which  he 
gives  utterance  in  his  "  Introduc- 
tion," of  a  Franco-Russian  coali- 
tion, and  tells  us  that  "it  is  con- 
ceivable that  within  the  next 
few  years  Great  Britain  might  be 
drawn  into  war,  and  receive  in 
that  war  a  blow  from  which  she 
would  not  recover,  and  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be 
the  loss  of  Canada  and  of  India, 
and  the  proclamation  of  Australian 
independence."  To  comfort  us  in 
this  appalling  prospect,  he  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  to 
showing  the  inadequacy  for  de- 
fence of  our  Indian  Army,  Euro- 
pean and  Native.  We  have  before 
this  time  had  occasion  to  estimate 
the  value  of  Sir  Charles's  specula- 
tions on  military  subjects.  On 
this  occasion  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  an  important  con- 
sideration which  he  has  altogether 
omitted.  The  disasters  which  he 
indicates  are  perhaps  conceivable 
if  a  Franco-Russian  coalition  were 
left  free  play,  but  it  is  certainly 
inconceivable  that  the  Allied 
Powers  of  Central  Europe  would 
watch  such  a  coalition  in  inac- 
tivity. But  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
having  in  his  previous  works 
minimised  the  importance  of  this 
league  of  peace,  now  thinks  fit  to 
altogether  ignore  its  existence. 

VOL.  CXLVII. NO.  DCCCXCV. 


But  to  come  back  to  what  we 
may  without  controversy  strictly 
regard  as  Greater  Britain,  Sir 
George  Bowen's  despatches  and 
letters  suggest  to  us  the  import- 
ance of  the  office  of  a  colonial 
governor ;  the  duty  incumbent  on 
us  to  select  the  best  men  for  the 
post ;  and  the  obligations  that 
our  colonies  owe  us  for  the  distin- 
guished services  which  the  Queen's 
representatives  have  rendered  to 
their  interests.  The  debt  which 
our  colonies  owe  us  for  the  ad- 
ministrators we  have  sent  them  is 
one  that  is,  we  fear,  generally  too 
lightly  regarded.  No  doubt,  in 
the  exigencies  of  party  govern- 
ment, in  the  desire  to  reward  a 
friend  or  to  "  shelve "  an  incon- 
venient supporter,  governors  have 
been  sent  out  who  had  been  much 
better  kept  at  home.  But  the 
careers  of  these  officials  have  only 
served  to  mark  the  conscientious- 
ness with  which  the  Ministers  of 
whatever  party  was  in  power  gen- 
erally sought  out  the  man  who, 
by  character  and  antecedents,  was 
best  qualified  for  the  post.  The 
number  of  distinguished  governors 
who  have  achieved  reputation  in 
their  provinces,  and  left  a  lasting 
impress  upon  colonial  institu- 
tions, sufficiently  attests  our  suc- 
cessful selection.  And  it  is  not 
every  one,  whether  statesman  or 
government  official,  who  presents 
the  possibilities  of  turning  out 
a  successful  administrator.  The 
qualifications  of  a  governor  were 
probably  never  better  summed  up 
than  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
when  Under  -  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir 
George  Bowen.  Writing  of  the 
conflict  of  party  interests,  Lord 
Lytton  counsels — 

"Avoid  taking  part  with  one  or 
the  other.     Ever  be  willing  to  lend 
aid  to  conciliatory  settlement,  but  in 
3  A 
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order  to  secure  that  aid,  you  must  be 
strictly  impartial.  Remember  that 
the  first  care  of  a  governor  in  a  free 
colony  is  to  shun  the  reproach  of 
being  a  party  man.  Give  all  parties 
and  all  the  ministries  formed  the 
fairest  play.  Mark  and  study  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  community, — 
every  community  has  some  peculiar 
to  itself.  Then,  in  your  public  ad- 
dresses appeal  to  those  which  are  the 
noblest.  The  noblest  are  generally 
the  most  universal  and  the  most  dur- 
able. .  They  are  peculiar  to  no  party. 
...  Do  your  best  always  to  keep 
up  the  pride  in  the  mother  country. 
Throughout  all  Australia  there  is  a 
sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  a  gentle- 
man. This  gives  a  moral  aristocracy. 
Sustain  it  by  showing  the  store  set 
on  integrity,  honour,  and  civilised 
manners — not  by  preferences  of  birth, 
which  belong  to  old  countries.  .  .  . 
After  all,  men  are  governed  as  much 
by  the  heart  as  by  the  head.  Evi- 
dent sympathy  in  the  progress  of  the 
colony  ;  traits  of  kindness,  generosity, 
devoted  energy,  where  required  for 
the  public  weal ;  a  pure  exercise  of 
patronage ;  an  utter  absence  of  vin- 
dictiveness  or  spite  ;  the  fairness  that 
belongs  to  magnanimity, — these  are 
the  qualities  that  make  governors 
powerful,  while  men  merely  sharp  and 
clever  may  be  weak  and  detested." 

To  these  requirements  we  may 
add  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
maxim  laid  down  by  Lord  Lytton 
to  another  colonial  governor,  that 
"  wherever  England  extends  her 
sceptre,  there,  as  against  the 
foreign  enemy,  she  pledges  the 
defence  of  her  sword." 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  best 
colonial  governors  are  turned  out 
of  the  least  promising  materials, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  offi- 
cials who,  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, might  have  been  expected 
to  prove  the  most  successful  ad- 
ministrators, are  the  least  popular 
and  the  most  mediocre.  The 
teachings  of  colonial  history  show 
us  that  administrators  who  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  the 


smaller  colonies  are  the  least 
likely,  when  their  abilities,  or,  as 
is  more  commonly  the  case,  the 
zeal  with  which  they  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  Colonial  Office,  have 
raised  them  to  a  government  of 
the  highest  rank.  In  the  Crown 
colonies,  and  even  those  of  the 
second  grade — the  colonies  which 
possess  representative  institutions 
but  not  responsible  government — 
the  yoke  of  the  Colonial  Office 
presses  heavily  upon  the  governor. 
He  stands  between  two  fires.  He 
must  choose  between  popularity 
and  obedience.  If  he  rigidly  carries 
out  the  orders  he  receives  from 
Downing  Street,  he  becomes  a  butt 
for  the  abuse  of  the  Opposition, 
which  in  a  Crown  colony  may  be 
pretty  safely  estimated  to  com- 
prise the  greater  bulk  of  the  non- 
official  population.  If  he  takes 
the  side  of  his  subjects,  and  remon- 
strates with  or  worries  the  "Of- 
fice," he  does  so  at  the  evident  risk 
of  finding  himself  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  administration  laid 
upon  the  shelf.  And  as  most 
governors  of  Crown  colonies  are 
administrators  by  profession,  there 
can  be  little  question  to  which 
side  his  choice  will  incline.  It 
thus  happens  that  when  a  governor 
is  promoted  from  a  colony  of  the 
first  or  second  grade — to  follow 
the  classification  of  the  "  Colonial 
Office  List " — to  one  of  the  third 
grade,  a  colony  possessing  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  respon- 
sible government,  he  enters  upon 
his  new  duties  with  a  feeling  that 
the  colonists  are  his  natural  ene- 
mies, and  burdened  by  a  nervous 
susceptibility  as  to  the  view  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  dreads  respon- 
sibility, and  does  his  best  to  devolve 
it  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the 
odds  are  heavy  that  he  leaves  his 
colony  exactly  where  he  found  it, 
and  quits  his  government  without 
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leaving  behind  him  any  mark  of 
his  tenure  of  office.  It  must  be 
owned  that  there  are  and  have 
been  exceptions, — to  go  no  further 
back  than  our  own  time,  we  have 
a  notable  one  in  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  —  but  they  are  excep- 
tions that  only  more  strongly  em- 
phasise the  rule. 

Another  class  from  whom  many 
of  our  colonial  failures  have  been 
selected  are  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  here,  too,  illustrious 
exceptions  can  be  cited,  such  as 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  present 
Under  -  Secretary  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  But  parliamentary  expe- 
rience is  not  a  good  training  for 
colonial  administration,  whether 
it  be  in  a  Crown  colony  or  in  one 
with  freer  institutions.  The  old 
parliamentary  hand  can  never  help 
regarding  his  subjects  much  in  the 
same  light  as  he  had  used  to  re- 
gard his  constituency — people  to 
be  kept  in  good -humour,  to  be 
cajoled,  and  to  be  lulled  with  pro- 
mises which  he  never  expects  that 
they  will  expect  him  to  implement. 
But  he  ultimately  finds  that  col- 
onists attach  greater  weight  to 
the  sanctity  of  a  pledge  than  the 
British  elector  from  experience  is 
able  to  do.  Popularity  with  such 
a  governor  is  the  sole  end  and  aim, 
and  as  he  seeks  for  it  on  all  sides, 
he  rarely  meets  with  it  from  any 
quarter.  In  a  Crown  colony  the 
action  of  his  official  counsellors, 
who  know  the  views  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  as  well  as  he  does,  is 
fettered  by  his  anxiety  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  population ;  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  conscious  that  it  is 
being  made  the  scapegoat  for  every 
measure  that  proves  to  be  unpop- 
ular, scarcely  knows  whether  to 
trust  him  to  carry  out  its  policy 
or  not.  On  the  whole,  the  colo- 
nies have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  their  rulers  are 


not  recruited  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  were  in  earlier  days ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  choice  of  the  electo- 
rate seems  at  present  tending, 
future  selections  from  that  source 
must  necessarily  be  few  and  far 
between. 

A  recent  change  in  our  system  of 
selection  well  illustrates  the  new 
importance  which  the  colonies  have 
acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother 
country.  The  most  recent  ap- 
pointments to  Australian  govern- 
ments have  chiefly  been  made 
from  the  younger  and  more  pro- 
mising members  of  the  Upper 
House.  Probably  the  success 
which  attended  the  experiment  of 
sending  Lord  Carrington  to  the 
colonies — in  the  light  of  his  lord- 
ship's brilliant  administration,  we 
may  now  safely  say  that  it  seemed 
an  experiment,  and  a  somewhat 
doubtful  one  too — has  convinced 
the  Government  of  the  advantages 
which  able  young  men  of  rank, 
who  have  seen  enough  of  public 
life  to  make  them  appreciate  the 
duties  of  their  position,  and  enough 
of  society  to  be  able  to  lead  it, 
possess  for  representing  the  Crown 
in  the  greater  colonies.  Lord 
Hopetoun,  Lord  Kintore,  and  Lord 
Onslow,  although  all  much  younger 
than  the  usual  age  of  colonial 
governors,  have  already  acquired 
political  experience  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  have  given  promise  of 
abilities  which,  coupled  with  their 
rank,  fully  justified  their  selection 
for  the  important  posts  which  they 
respectively  fill.  Nor  is  their 
rank  the  least  qualification.  No 
doubt  the  conditions  of  colonial 
life  foster  a  democratic  feeling 
stronger  than  exists  among  our- 
selves ;  but  democracy,  as  is  well 
known,  "loves  a  lord."  The 
warm  reception  which  wandering 
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members  of  the  peerage  meet  with 
in  republican  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton fully  bears  out  this  view ;  and 
in  Australia,  where  the  now  some- 
what cheap  Michael  and  George  is 
the  only  "  guinea's  stamp  "  current, 
a  title  secures  for  its  owner  all 
due  respect.  Society  in  a  colonial 
capital  invariably  takes  its  tone 
from  Government  House,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  becomes  a  centre 
of  social  life,  of  culture,  and  of  re- 
finement, an  elevating  influence  is 
spread  abroad  which  exercises  a 
beneficial  counter  -  action  to  the 
"  rough-and-readiness  "  and  aban- 
don which  the  colonial  mode  of 
living  is  only  too  ready  to  pro- 
mote. The  governor  who  has 
worked  his  way  through  the 
smaller  colonies  up  to  one  of  the 
highest  grade  is  too  often  a  mere 
official,  is  very  frequently  over- 
weighted by  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  is  generally  but 
little  versed  in  the  arts  of  practis- 
ing hospitality  on  a  large  scale. 
He  expects  rather  to  save  from 
his  income  than  to  exceed  it,  and 
thus  the  important  work  of  cement- 
ing colonial  society  to  the  mother 
country  remains  for  a  time  in 
abeyance. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which 
the  newest  class  of  governors  is 
likely  in  future  to  render  great 
service  to  the  colonies  which  they 
govern.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  the  colonial  service  a  pro- 
fession, as  the  others  do  who  have 
gone  through  the  routine  steps  of 
promotion.  They  are  already  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
when  they  return  home,  after  their 
tenure  of  office,  they  will  be  able 
to  apply  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  benefit  of  their 
former  colonies.  These  will  ac- 
cordingly have  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  Upper  House,  will  be 
able  to  have  their  interests  pro- 


moted, and  'to  have  a  not  undesir- 
able supervision  maintained  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
As  it  is,  the  number  of  members  in 
either  House  who  are  possessed  of 
colonial  experience,  when  compared 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  representa- 
tives, is  remarkably  small,  and  the 
discussion  of  colonial  questions  has 
suffered  accordingly. 

Whether  or  not  the  selection  of 
peers  for  the  Australian  govern- 
ments is  connected  in  the  official 
mind  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
about  Imperial  Federation  we  know 
not,  but  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
conducing  to  that  most  desirable 
end.  At  all  events,  it  is  desirable 
that  some  tentative  efforts  should 
be  put  forward  in  that  direction. 
The  subject  has  now  been  dis- 
cussed for  years,  with  the  sole  re- 
sult that  we  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
exhausted  the  enumeration  of  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  various  schemes  that  have 
been  formulated,  and  with  this  at 
present  we  are  resting  contented. 
With  the  highest  appreciation  of 
the  loyalty  of  our  colonies,  we 
may  fairly  question  whether  the 
subject  is  one  of  those  that  can 
be  put  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  While  those  colonists  who 
are  heart  and  soul  for  knitting 
their  countries  in  the  closest  ties 
with  Great  Britain  naturally  lose 
enthusiasm  in  a  cause  which  does 
not  assume  a  practical  form,  Separ- 
atists and  Republicans,  and- all  who 
fancy  their  own  interests  will  gain 
by  the  respite,  profit  by  the  de- 
lay to  propagate  and  advance  their 
views.  Such  a  subject  as  Imperial 
Federation  had  better  not  have  been 
broached  at  all,  than  have  been 
ventilated  only  to  raise  difficulties, 
and  laid  on  the  shelf  at  the  first 
blast  of  discouragement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that 
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the  great  work  of  federating  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country 
will  not  be  rendered  more  easy  by 
time  and  by  the  march  of  events  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  in  addition  to  the 
present  difficulties,  which  will  only 
grow  greater  the  longer  they  aFe 
left  untouched,  new  grounds  of  op- 
position may  be  developed  which 
might  frustrate  any  complete  and 
satisfactory  scheme  of  union. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  which 
blocks  the  way  of  any  generally 
acceptable  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation  is  the  indisposition  of 
England  to  consider  the  position 
which  she  must  necessarily  occupy 
under  it.  To  return  to  the  simile 
which  we  used  at  the  outset — when 
a  grown-up  son,  who  can  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  joins  his 
father's  business,  and  even  puts 
capital  into  it,  he  naturally  ex- 
pects to  have  his  say  in  all  im- 
portant matters  in  which  the  firm 
engages.  And  if  the  colonies  are 
to  combine  with  the  mother 
country  with  regard  to  the  defence 
of  the  empire  or  any  other  subject 
which  affects  Greater  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  will  expect  something 
more  than  a  mere  deliberative 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  em- 
pire. This  is  what  our  federation 
theorists  have  been  slow  to  per- 
ceive and  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  utmost  length  they 
have  gone  has  been  a  half-hearted 
proposal  for  calling  the  Agents- 
General  into  some  sort  of  Colonial 
Council — an  idea  which  was  as  un- 
acceptable to  the  colonies  as  it  was 
useless  to  ourselves.  But  if  we 
are  to  get  anything  by  Imperial 
Federation  we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  likewise.  To  take  what  is 
we  hope  an  extreme .  case,  which 
might  occur  under  any  of  the 
schemes  of  Imperial  Federation 


which  have  been  discussed  of  late 
years — suppose  Great  Britain  in 
defence  of  her  interests  is  obliged 
to  quarrel  with  a  European  Power 
and  is  invaded  by  the  latter,  with 
what  justice  would  she  demand 
assistance  from  Australia  or 
Canada,  unless  they  had  been 
consulted  in  the  difficulty  and 
had  been  consenting  parties  to 
the  declaration  of  war?  If  im- 
perial interests  are  to  be  unified, 
their  direction  must  be  guided  by 
the  united  views  of  the  various 
members  of  the  federation. 

A  serious  constitutional  change 
is  here  involved,  the  prospect 
of  which  we  have  steadily  shirked ; 
but  until  its  possibility  is  recog- 
nised there  is  little  hope  that  any 
material  advance  will  be  made. 
So  sacred  an  institution  is  the 
British  constitution,  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  integrity  has  been 
put  against  the  possible  loss  of 
our  most  valuable  dependency. 
The  platform  cry  of  "Perish 
India  ! "  is  not  an  isolated  expres- 
sion, nor  does  it  exhaust  the  self- 
ishness with  which  the  British 
Radical  prefers  his  own  individ- 
ual views  to  all  other  interests. 
He  will  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
British  constitution  when  it  stands 
in  the  way  of  class  or  party  policy ; 
but  when  it  is  sought  to  modify 
it  for  the  inclusion  of  our  out- 
side empire,  no  eighteenth-century 
Whig  was  ever  more  supersti- 
tiously  impressed  by  its  sanctity. 
But  the  practical  politician  must 
admit  that  even  under  the  loose 
connection  which  at  present  holds 
its  different  members  together, 
the  British  Empire  has  outgrown 
the  central  administration,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
closer  identification  of  interests 
must  necessitate  the  introduction 
of  new  administrative  machinery. 
Colonial  affairs  have  rarely  been 
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handled  with  intelligence,  or  even 
with  advantage  to  the  colonists,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
qualifications  which  characterise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members 
now  sent  up  by  the  new  elector- 
ate afford  no  great  inducement  to 
leave  these  to  their  arbitrament. 
The  British  House  of  Commons, 
when-  applying  itself  to  subjects 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  does 
not,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
command  much  respect  in  Greater 
Britain,  for  whose  legislatures  it 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  a 
model ;  and  the  worst  inducement 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  col- 
onies to  combine  with  us  in  an 
Imperial  Federation  would  be  pros- 
pects of  the  interests  of  the 
United  Empire  becoming  the  foot- 
ball of  party  wire-pullers  and  pro- 
fessional agitators  in  the  British 
Legislature. 

Until  the  time  comes,  then,  that 
an  I  iperial  Council,  representing 
in  due  proportion  each  factor  in 
our  colonial  empire  along  with  the 
mother  country,  seated  in  London, 
becomes  an  admissible  possibility, 
the  Imperial  Federation  movement 
is  destined  to  languish.  Radical 
as  the  idea  may  seem,  the  proposal 
is  essentially  a  Conservative  one, 
and  one  that  there  should  be  no 
great  difficulties  to  surmount  in 
carrying  out,  once  the  idea  was 
fairly  faced.  India,  as  differing  in 
all  its  circumstances  from  all  of  our 
other  possessions — even  from  those 
Crown  colonies  that  have  come  to 
us  by  conquest,  and  that  have 
populations  other  than  European 
— can  have  no  place  in  such  a 
Federation.  India  must  continue 
to  depend  upon  the  Crown  and 
Cabinet,  and  upon  the  benevolent 
despotism  which  controls  its  for- 
tunes upon  the  spot.  But  all  our 
other  possessions  are  readily  com- 
binable  with  Great  Britain  in  an 


Imperial  Federation  which  will 
shape  its  own  destinies,  and  guide 
the  tendencies  of  each,  so  that  they 
shall  be  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  With  an  Imperial  Represent- 
ative Council  sitting  in  London, 
with  its  deliberations  strictly  con- 
fined to  imperial  affairs,  not  only 
would  those  colonies  which  possess 
responsible  government  be  left  as 
unfettered  as  at  present  in  the 
management  of  their  internal 
affairs,  but  those  Crown  colonies 
who  grumble  at  the  rule  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  urge  for  a 
limited  measure  of  representation, 
might  perhaps  in  course  be  safely 
intrusted  with  such  a  concession. 
Such  intercolonial  difficulties  as 
we  find  existing  in  Canada  and 
the  Australian  colonies  would 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  more 
satisfactorily  composed  than  in  the 
more  heated  local  atmosphere ;  and 
a  decision  of  the  representatives  of 
our  whole  colonial  empire  would 
carry  with  it  more  authority,  and 
be  received  with  more  respect,  than 
a  decree  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
enforced  by  the  mandates  of  the 
Colonial  Office. 

With  regard  to  any  complaints 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
raise  of  its  functions  being  usurped, 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it 
has  of  recent  years  proved  unequal 
to  the  work  which  most  properly 
belongs  to  it — legislation  on  inter- 
nal affairs.  Now  that  obstruction 
has  been  tolerated  until  it  has  be- 
come a  recognised  parliamentary 
institution,  we  may  expect  that  in 
time  to  come  the  work  which  the 
House  will  be  .able  to  accomplish 
will  be  rather  less  than  more. 
The  waste  of  time  in  party  wrang- 
ling, in  putting  and  answering 
questions  that  have  often  little 
or  no  public  relevancy,  in  ventil- 
ating "fads"  designed  not  to 
elicit  the  opinions  of  the  House, 
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but  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  pub- 
lic outside,  leaves  the  Commons 
scant  time  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  Greater,  Britain.  And  it  must 
also  be  admitted,  painful  though 
the  acknowledgment  is,  that  the 
unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
one  side  of  the  House,  at  least, 
seeks  to  make  party  capital  of 
every  subject  that  crops  up,  ren- 
ders it  hazardous  to  submit  to  its 
deliberations  any  weighty  question 
of  either  foreign  or  colonial  im- 
port. We  believe  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  sensible  part  of 
British  politicians  would  gladly 
see  Parliament  set  free  to  devote 
its  energies  to  internal  legislation, 
provided  a  competent  body  were 
called  into  existence  to  manage 
those  widespread  interests  of  the 
empire  which  have  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  original  adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Turning  to  the  colonies  them- 
selves to  investigate  the  reason 
why  the  Imperial  Federation  move- 
ment does  not  make  more  progress, 
we  find  various  suggested  explana- 
tions both  from  Sir  George  Bowen 
and  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Of 
the  two,  the  former  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  more  hopeful,  as  well  as 
to  have  the  clearer  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  at  issue. 
Sir  George  Bowen  lays  it  down  as 
a  first  principle  "  that  an  advance 
towards  federation  should  proceed 
primarily  from  the  colonies;  and 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  existing  system  without  their 
previous  and  full  consent."  This 
may  readily  be  granted  in  the  ab- 
stract. No  scheme  of  federation 
would  be  workable  were  any  colony 
or  group  of  colonies  dragged  into 
it  without  their  sanction ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
British  Ministry  would  propose 
such  a  measure.  There  is  suffici- 


ent evidence,  however,  to  warrant 
our  belief  that  any  well-considered 
scheme  that  would  give  the  colonies 
themselves  a  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  federation  would 
readily  attract  adherents.  Hitherto 
the  subject  has  been  presented  to 
them  as  a  mere  abstraction,  too 
shadowy  and  undefined  to  excite 
any  enthusiasm  or  to  attract  any 
support.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  proposals  which  carries 
with  it  authority — Mr  Forster's 
idea  of  federation,  as  quoted  by 
Sir  George  Bowen  :  "  Such  a  union 
of  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  as  will  keep  the  British 
Empire  one  State  in  relation  to 
other  States,  through  the  agency, 
first,  of  an  organisation  for  com- 
mon defence,  and,  secondly,  a  joint 
foreign  policy."  But  how,  the  col- 
onist naturally  asks,  is  this  agency 
to  be  brought  into  operation  ?  How 
is  he  to  make  his  voice  heard  either 
in  the  organisation  of  the  c'ufence 
of  the  empire  or  in  its  foreign 
policy  1  And  is  he  to  be  only 
joined  to  the  empire  on  such 
issues  of  foreign  policy  as  directly 
affect  himself — say,  for  instance, 
the  intrusion  of  French  refugees 
from  New  Caledonia  into  New 
South  Wales  or  Queensland,  or 
Chinese  immigration  throughout 
Australia,  or  the  poaching  of  the 
French  fishermen  on  the  lobster- 
beds  of  Newfoundland  1  Is  he  to 
be  "federated"  with  the  mother 
country  only  upon  such  points  of 
foreign  policy  as  these,  and  to  have 
no  voice  in  her  European  or  Asiatic 
policy,  especially  as  he  is  to  be 
federated  with  her  when  she  stands 
in  need  of  defence  *?  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  matter  has  not  yet 
been  made  sufficiently  clear  to  the 
colonial  mind  for  any  general  move- 
ment to  be  made  on  its  part  in  the 
direction  of  federation ;  and  it  must 
rest  with  ourselves  to  determine 
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what  advantages  we  can  afford  to 
hold  out  to  the  colonies  for  the 
sake  of  a  federated  empire,  and 
when  we  have  propounded  a  tan- 
gible scheme,  to  submit  it  to  them 
for  their  verdict.  At  present  both 
sides  are  occupying  the  positions 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Sir 
Richard  Strachan. 

Another    official     dogma    that 
obstructs  the  way  is,  that  inter- 
colonial Federation  in  the  larger 
groups   of   Anglo-Saxon   colonies 
must  necessarily  precede  Imperial 
Federation.     The  converse  of  this 
is  more  true,  that  inter  -  colonial 
Federation  will  almost   of   neces- 
sity  follow   Imperial    Federation. 
So  long  as  individual  colonies  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  union  with 
other  colonies   entirely   from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  interests 
or  their  own  jealousies,  there   is 
not  much  prospect  of  an  immedi- 
ate rapprochement.     Left  to  itself, 
there  is  little  chance  that   New- 
foundland  will   voluntarily   enter 
the    Canadian  Dominion — though 
her  present  fishery  troubles  might 
suffice  to  show  the  mistake  she  has 
made  in  choosing  an  isolated  posi- 
tion— or  that  New  Zealand    will 
spontaneously  federate  with  Aus- 
tralia.    We,   however,  fail  to  see 
why  Imperial  Federation  should  be 
limited  to  groups  of  colonies,  and 
not  be  applicable   to   individuals. 
Let  us  offer  fair  terms  to  all  the  col- 
onies individually,  receive  all  who 
choose  to  accept  them,  and  trust  to 
the  others  sooner  or  later   seeing 
their  advantage  in  joining  the  Fed- 
eration.   In  many  respects  Federa- 
tion with  individual  colonies  offers 
greater  advantages  to  a  paramount 
Power  than  an  inclusive  bond  with 
such    a    union    as   the    Canadian 
Dominion  or  the  Australian  Con- 
tinent would  afford.      When  the 
greater    number   of    a    group    of 
colonies    entered    the   Federation, 


the  others  would  be  bound  to 
follow;  and  we  should  possess  in 
the  local  pressure  which  could  thus 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  a 
great  security  against  the  out- 
siders leaving  the  empire  and 
setting  up  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  practical  reason  why  Great 
Britain  should  not  treat  New- 
foundland or  New  Zealand  as 
factors  quite  as  capable  of  federa- 
tion as  the  Dominion  or  a  solid 
Australia,  provided  the  voice  as- 
signed to  either  of  them  in  the 
Imperial  councils  was  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  the  place  which  it 
occupies  with  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  empire. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  devotes  the 
most  important  chapter  of  his 
book  to  an  examination  of  the 
future  relations  between  Greater 
Britain  and  the  mother  country, 
and  finds  gratification  for  his  pol- 
itical pessimism  as  well  as  his  demo- 
cratic proclivities  in  the  difficulties 
which  he  discovers  in  the  way  of 
solidifying  the  empire.  His  own 
statements,  however,  show  how 
little  of  earnest  endeavour  there 
has  been,  either  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  or  of  the  colonies,  to 
reach  a  common  basis  on  which  a 
practicable  scheme  of  Federation 
could  be  constructed.  The  in- 
formal conferences  and  meetings 
by  which  the  movement  has  been 
up  to  this  time  mainly  promoted 
have  generally  done  more  to  em- 
phasise the  grounds  of  disunion 
than  to  suggest  effective  means  of 
smoothing  them  over.  But  the 
chief  reason  why  the  colonial  con- 
ferences have  failed  to  achieve  any- 
thing, has  been  the  position  taken 
up  by  our  own  Government.  Al- 
though we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  it  is  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  welding  the  colonies  into 
the  mother  country,  it  has  hitherto 
stood  aloof  and  affected  to  treat 
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Imperial  Federation  as  a  question 
for  the  colonies  themselves,  and 
one  in  which  there  was  no  special 
reason  for  our  taking  the  initiative. 
On  our  part  there  has  been  a  fatal 
want  of  frankness  which,  as  long 
as  it  is  persevered  in,  presents  a 
greater  barrier  to  any  spread  of 
the  feeling  among  the  colonies 
themselves  than  the  aggregate  of 
the  local  difficulties  that  even  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  can  manage  to 
muster.  In  all  suggestions  for 
Imperial  Federation,  the  question 
of  Defence  stands  out  as  the  chief 
motive  for  action,  and  surely  this 
concerns  the  mother  country  as 
much  —  and  even  more,  as  under 
present  circumstances  the  whole 
burden  of  defensive  measures  prim- 
arily falls  upon  herself — as  any 
colony  or  group  of  colonies.  Until 
this  is  admitted,  and  England  can 
give  a  more  cordial  invitation  than 
her  present,  "Come  if  you  like, 
or  stay  where  you  are,"  Imperial 
Federation  is  not  likely  to  assume 
an  active  shape  in  our  possessions 
beyond  sea. 

The  subject  is  not  one  that 
may  be  postponed  for  an  indefinite 
season  on  the  chance  of  circum- 
stances occurring  to  pave  a  smooth 
way  for  its  settlement.  The 
defence  of  our  colonies  and  the 
command  of  our  colonial  waters 
are  among  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  our  time,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  our  being  able  to  safe- 
guard our  external  empire  and  its 
sea-borne  commerce  unless  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  colonies 
themselves.  And,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  task  of 
building  up  an  Imperial  Union 
will  in  all  probability  grow  more 
and  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  informs  us  that 
there  is  a  national  feeling  springing 
up  in  Australia  among  the  younger 
race — a  pride  in  themselves  and  a 


just  pride  in  their  great  country. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
mother  country  certainly  would 
not  grudge  the  sentiment,  which, 
if  properly  directed,  would  make 
the  Australian  population  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  it  is  a  sentiment  that,  if 
allowed  to  drift,  may  sooner  or 
later  lead  Australia  to  forget  the 
ties  which  bind  her  to  ourselves, 
or  at  all  events  might  induce  her 
to  insist  upon  harder  terms  for 
joining  with  us  in  federation  than 
she  would  exact  now.  As  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  says — 

"Among  the  older  settlers,  the 
leaning  towards  closer  relations  with 
the  mother  country  is  connected  with 
a  conservatism  in  politics  and  in 
matters  of  property  which  places 
them  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ruling 
democracies  of  the  Australian  colonies ; 
while  the  native  -  born  Australians 
look  upon  imperial  affairs  with  a 
languid  interest,  and  are  apt  to  turn 
impatiently  from  their  discussion  to 
matters  which  to  them  are  more  real 
and  of  more  practical  importance  in 
their  lives.  The  bond  between  the 
old  land  and  the  new  is  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  sentimental 
tradition,  and  less  and  less  as  one  of 
the  facts  of  politics." 

If  this  view  is  correct,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Imperial  Federation  will 
only  increase  with  time,  and  that 
if  we  wait  until  the  connection 
between  England  and  Australia 
has  become  a  shadowy  tradition, 
we  may  find  its  inhabitants  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
little  to  gain  and  a  good  deal  to 
hazard  by  federating  themselves 
with  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Considerable  misapprehensions 
have  been  caused  in  the  discus- 
sions on  Imperial  Federation  with 
regard  to  the  places  which  India 
and  Ireland  would  hold  in  any  oper- 
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ative  scheme.  We  may,  however, 
dismiss  these  as  beside  the  question. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  British 
Ministry,  or  a  majority  of  the 
electorate,  would  ever  consent  to 
regard  Ireland  otherwise  than  as 
integral  a  part  of  Great  Britain 
as,  say,  Yorkshire,  or  Scotland  for 
that  matter.  With  Ireland  the 
question  of  Imperial  Federation 
can  have  no  concern.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
India,  which,  from  its  special  cir- 
cumstances, must  remain  directly 
under  the  Crown  and  its  advisers. 
To  conclude,  we  must  express  a 
decided  opinion  that  no  progress 


will  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  Federation  without  the 
initiative  of  the  mother  country, — 
without  some  tangible  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment which  the  colonies  may  ac- 
cept, modify,  or  reject.  Confer- 
ences may  meet  and  discuss  the 
matter  for  years;  but  until  the 
British  Government  heartily  takes 
the  subject  up,  and  shows  the 
colonies  what  terms  it  is  prepared 
to  give  them,  the  subject  will  be 
allowed  to  drift  and  drift,  until  we 
find,  when  too  late,  that  it  has 
become  incapable  of  being  brought 
to  a  practical  issue. 
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ALEXANDER     MACKAY. 
Born  1850;  Died  1890. 

To  DAY  we  hear  of  the  death  from  fever  of  Alexander  Mackay,  C.E., 
lay  missionary  in  Uganda,  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 

Other  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  went  and  came, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  post  in  Equatorial  Africa  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  twelve  years,  refusing  to  return  to  England  when  pressed  by 
his  employers,  and  recently  by  Mr  Stanley  in  person :  he  looked  on 
Uganda  as  his  home,  and  its  people  as  his  children.  He  entered  into 
all  their  feelings,  was  certainly  respected,  if  not  beloved,  and  will  be 
regretted  by  every  class. 

Mackay  has  done  invaluable  work  in  introducing  civilisation  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  by  his  industry,  his 
proper  sense  of  duty,  and  his  high  principles  of  honour  and  justice. 
More  than  this  need  not  have  been  done  to  secure  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  races ;  but  he,  we  know,  "  reduced  the  language  to 
writing,  translated  portions  of  Scripture,  and  worked  the  little  printing- 
press."  His  memory,  I  feel  certain,  will  go  down  to  posterity  amongst 
the  people  of  Uganda,  by  a  name  signifying  everything  that  was  good 
and  gifted. 

During  his  residence  at  the  capital  of  Uganda,  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  all  those  at  and  out  of  court.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
recall  to  the  reader  how  he  was  intrusted  with  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments of  Namasori,  the  Queen  -  Dowager  of  Uganda  —  showing  the 
surprising  confidence  all  held  him  in,  for  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
was  by  the  desire  of  the  worthy  old  queen  herself.  Also  it  may  be 
instanced  that  on  the  death  of  the  king,  M'tesa  of  Speke,  Mr  Mackay 
had  to  perform  a  most  difficult  task.  He  had  to  protest  against,  and  to 
interfere  with,  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  country,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  not  only  of  the  many  wives  of  the  king,  but  of  all  the  ministers. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  in  the  same  way  as  Speke  succeeded  when  he 
saved  the  life  of  M'tesa's  favourite  wife,  by  holding  the  king's  arm. 

Such  men  have  their  reward  for  their  bravery.  Neither  the  life  of 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  taken  by  natives.  Speke  rests  in  his  own 
home.  Mackay  was  driven  from  Uganda  by  slave-dealers  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lake,  where  he  established  himself  building  boats 
and  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  natives.  He  was  visited  in  his 
Christian  home  by  Stanley  and  his  officers,  and  the  impressive  scene 
of  the  Waganda  converts  robed  in  white  linen,  each  with  a  Bible  in  his 
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hand,  appearing  to  interview  the  English  explorers,  was  a  testimony 
to  the  success  of  Mr  Mackay's  Christianising  labours.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  men  so  useful  should  be  taken  and  the  useless  left;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  his  work  as  a  civiliser  —  his  mechanical  powers,  his 
dignity  and  softness  of  manner — will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  natives, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lies, — buried  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
English  Lake  Victoria. 

His  father  outlives  him — a  venerable  man  of  letters ;  and  we  offer 
him  our  humble  sympathy.     But  his  son  "is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

J.  A.  GRANT. 
LONDON,  April  17,  1890. 
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CHAPTER   V. AMBITIONS. 


"  Moi  jamais  dans  1'erreur  de  nies  illusions 
Je  n'aspire  a  regler  le  sort  des  nations." 

— DELILLE. 


"  COME,"  said  Felicyan  to  his 
brother  on  their  return  from 
church,  "  there  will  just  be  time 
to  walk  round  the  farm  before  the 
Swiencone.  I  want  to  show  you 
all  my  improvements." 

They  went  out  into  the  large 
back-yard,  where  numerous  un- 
fledged lanky  ducks,  not  one  of 
which  had  yet  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  graceful  waddle,  were 
stalking  about  in  the  mud,  still 
painfully  conscious  of  their  length 
of  limb,  and  visibly  embarrassed  by 
their  unsesthetic  shortness  of  tail. 
A  group  of  lively  young  pigs  were 
fighting  over  the  delicious  contents 
of  a  filthy  wooden  trough,  and 
from  the  closed  door  of  an  oppo- 
site building  was  heard  the  plain- 
tive voice  of  the  unhappy  cow 
whose  offspring  had  been  immol- 
ated on  the  Paschal  altar. 
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"  Here  are  the  work  -  horses," 
said  Felicyan,  flinging  open  the 
stable  door.  "  We  had  five  foals 
this  year,  and  I  want  your  advice 
as  to  which  of  them  should  be  sold. 
I  cannot  afford  to  bring  up  more 
than  two." 

Roman  looked  with  indifferent 
eye  at  the  underbred  equine  babies, 
which,  crowding  round  them,  tried 
to  insert  their  moist  noses  into 
Felicyan's  pockets  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering some  crust  or  crumbs 
within  them. 

"Keep  the  chestnut  and  the 
brown,"  he  said  at  random,  point- 
ing to  the  two  foals  nearest  him. 

"  Ah  !  do  you  really  think  so  ? " 
said  Felicyan  reflectively.  "The 
brown — yes,  I  had  thought  of  it 
myself,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  about  the  chestnut.  Perhaps 
not  quite  breadth  enough  for 
SB 
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working  purposes.  Now  how 
about  that  grey,  do  you  think  1 " 

Roman  thought  nothing  at  all 
about  the  grey,  but  he  contrived 
some  sort  of  answer  which  satisfied 
his  brother. 

"And  now,"  said  the  latter,  as 
they  crossed  the  muddy  yard  and 
directed  their  steps  towards  an- 
other building, — "  now,  Roman, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  what  I 
have  to  show  you  here  !  " 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing particularly  surprising  about 
fifteen  cows  lying  down  in  a  row 
all  placidly  chewing  the  cud.  The 
sixteenth  cow  was  standing  up,  and 
with  back-turned  head  anxiously 
eyeing  the  door.  As  it  opened 
she  uttered  a  plaintive  moo-o  ! 

"  Ah,  cows  1 "  said  Roman  inter- 
rogatively, not  exactly  knowing 
what  was  expected  of  him. 

"  Sixteen  !  "  said  Felicyan,  with 
a  ring  of  genuine  triumph  in  his 
voice  ;  "  and  there  were  only  seven 
when  you  were  last  here,  eight 
years  ago.  That  is  something  like 
progress,  is  it  not  1"  and  he  rubbed 
his  large  red  hands  delightedly 
together. 

"  Wonderful ! "  murmured  the 
younger  brother,  absently. 

"  I  do  not  despair  of  getting  up 
the  number  to  twenty  -  four  in 
time,"  continued  Felicyan,  "  when 
we  have  gained  more  pasture-land 
by  thinning  out  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Twenty-four  cows !  that 
would  be  the  height  of  my  ambi- 
tion." 

•  "Do  you  always  keep  them 
shut  up  here  in  this  close  place  1 " 
asked  Roman,  endeavouring  to 
rouse  himself  to  a  show  of  interest. 

Felicyan  looked  at  him  with 
surprise.  "  Why,  of  course  they 
stay  in  here  all  winter,  and  go  out 
to  pasture  on  St  George's  day,  the 
24th  of  April.  Surely  you  remem- 
ber that  ?  They  will  only  go  out 
to  the  fields  a  fortnight  hence," 


[June 

"  How  they  must  be  longing  for 
St  George  to  come  and  release 
them  ! "  said  Roman  with  a  short 
laugh,  not  choosing  to  confess  that 
he  had  actually  forgotten  these  de- 
tails of  the  Polish  cows'  calendar. 
"  Let  us  come  outside,  the  air  in 
here  is  stifling." 

They  had  still  to  inspect  the 
large  outhouse  where  were  kept 
the  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other 
farming  implements.  Felicyan 
wished  to  consult  his  brother 
about  the  expediency  of  ordering 
a  new  winnowing  machine  which 
he  had  seen  advertised  in  a  German 
agricultural  newspaper.  The  old 
machine,  now  worn  out  and  broken, 
lay  overturned  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  shed. 

Roman  sat  down  upon  it  and 
stared  fixedly  at  the  ploughs  and 
harrows  ranged  in  front  of  him, 
his  well-marked  eyebrows  drawn 
together  in  a  thoughtful  frown, 
as  though  he  were  critically  analys- 
ing the  technical  construction  of 
each  separate  machine. 

There  was  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  brothers,  despite  great 
dissimilarity.  The  cut  of  nose 
and  mouth  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  also  the  long  sweeping 
curves  of  the  dark-blue  eyes — real 
Polish  eyes,  fringed  too  with  lashes 
many  shades  darker  than  the  hair. 
But  here  the  likeness  ended,  and 
after  the  first  day  no  stranger 
would  have  discovered  any  resem- 
blance between  them.  Roman, 
taller,  slighter,  more  delicately 
framed,  his  face  more  classically 
oval,  his  fingers  white  and  taper, 
was  eminently  a  handsome  man, 
with  moreover  something  interest- 
ing and  quasi-poetical  about  his 
appearance  which  instinctively 
disarmed  the  criticism  that  over- 
beauty  in  the  wrong  sex  is  apt  to 
challenge. 

Had  Roman  been  a  farmer  and 
Felicyan  a  German  staff-officer, 
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they  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  alike  ;  but  as  it  was,  the 
calling  of  each  had  fixed  and  in- 
tensified his  innate  propensities, 
and  rendered  their  dissimilarity 
even  greater  than  Nature  had 
originally  intended.  Had  Felicyan 
received  a  military  training  and 
been  accustomed  to  move  in  the 
fashionable  world,  his  plain  un- 
varnished manner,  his  somewhat 
heavy,  phlegmatic  appearance, 
would  have  been  corrected  and 
modified  ;  and  if  Roman  had  lived 
in  the  country,  he  would  never 
have  acquired  the  super-refinement 
and  elegance  of  appearance  which 
now  distinguished  him.  But  this 
way  Fate  had  put  all  the  advan- 
tages on  Roman's  side — the  advan- 
tage of  youth,  of  position,  of  per- 
sonal appearance — and  yet  perhaps 
not  all.  There  were  moments 
when  the  elder  brother  would  seem 
to  be  the  younger,  or  rather  there 
were  points  about  Roman  which 
Felicyan  lacked — marks  and  signs 
which  need  not  have  been  there  at 
twenty  -  nine.  His  dark  -  brown 
hair,  carefully  clipt  and  tended  as 
befits  a  man  of  fashion,  was  already 
less  thick  than  Felicyan's,  and 
showed  a  perceptible  thinning  off 
about  the  temples;  around  eyes 
and  mouth  were  numerous  small 
lines,  perceptible  only  to  a  very 
close  observer,  but  already  speak- 
ing of  the  crowfoot  which  would 
assuredly  be  there  ten  years  hence. 
Felicyan  had  none  of  these  signs ; 
and  another  thing  foreign  to  him 
was  the  double  eye-glass,  dangling 
by  a  minute  gold  chain  on  Roman's 
coat,  frequently  made  use  of  when- 
ever he  required  to  regard  any- 
thing very  closely  —  but  then 
Felicyan  had  never  had  to  "pass 
a  competitive  examination ;  look- 
ing at  cows  and  studying  wheat  or 
oats  is  very  much  less  trying  to 
eyes,  hair,  or  brain,  than  burning 
the  midnight  oil  over  military 


charts  and  close -typed  German 
print. 

Felicyan  had  been  talking  for 
several  minutes  about  the  new 
winnowing  machine  he  intended  to 
buy,  and  the  sum  he  was  prepared 
to  spend  upon  it.  He  was  rather 
disappointed  to  find  that  Roman 
was  not  versed  in  the  subject,  and 
could  give  him  none  of  the  infor- 
mation he  desired. 

"I  thought  you  would  have 
been  sure  to  visit  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition  at  Berlin  last  year." 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Roman, 
"  that  is  not  my  line ;  what  has  a 
soldier  got  to  do  with  agriculture  ? " 

"  No,  to  be  sure,"  said  Felicyan, 
somewhat  crestfallenly  ;  "  but  at 
any  rate  you  might  go  and  look  at 
them  when  you  return,  and  send 
me  the  prospectus." 

"  Gladly.  I  shall  look  at  every 
machine  in  the  capital  if  it  will 
give  you  any  pleasure." 

"When  do  you  think  of  return- 
ing?" 

"  Why,  I  have  only  just  come. 
Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  al- 
ready 1 " 

"  Roman  !  "  exclaimed  Felicyan 
reproachfully ;  "  you  know  that  my 
home  is  always  yours  when  you 
choose  to  make  it  so.  It  is  not  my 
fault  if  we  have  been  so  long  with- 
out meeting." 

"  I  was  only  joking.  But  seri- 
ously, Felicyan,  do  you  know  why 
I  have  come  here  ? " 

"  To  spend  Easter  with  us  ;  you 
said  so  yesterday." 

"Yes,  but  —  besides,"  Roman 
glanced  round  the  sheds  in  the 
same  furtive  manner  he  had  looked 
round  the  room  last  night.  "Listen, 
Felicyan.  Is  this  place  safe  ?  Can 
no  one  hear  us  here  1  " 

"  No  one,"  said  Felicyan,  sur- 
prised. 

"  Well  then,  listen.  I  have  been 
sent  here  on  a  secret  mission." 

"  Sent !     By  whom  ? " 
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"  By  the  War  Office.  We  have 
received  information  that  Russia 

is Felicyari,"  broke  off  Roman, 

"  would  you  mind  just  looking  out- 
side to  see  if  there  is  no  one  in  the 
yard  1 " 

Felicyan,  who  had  been  half  sit- 
ting, half  leaning  against  a  ladder 
near  the  door,  now  rose  and  peeped 
out. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well ;  then  come  nearer 
to  me,  for  I  must  speak  low.  We 
have  received  information  that 
Russia  is  strengthening  her  de- 
fences towards  the  German  fron- 
tier. The  towns  of  Modlin,  Dem- 
blin,  and  Warsaw  are  said  to  have 
been  recently  refortified,  trenches 
have  been  dug  and  earth  embank- 
ments thrown  up  at  many  places  ; 
also  new  bridges  are  projected 
across  the  Vistula.  Do  you  know 
whether  all  this  is  really  the  case  1 " 

"  It  may  be,"  returned  Felicyan 
indifferently.  "  Yes,  I  believe  I 
heard  something  mentioned  about 
bridges  the  other  day,  but  I  did 
not  trouble  my  head  further  about 
the  matter." 

"Well,  that  is  why  I  am  here. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  Government  to  ascertain  the 
exact  truth  of  these  reports,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  through  some 
one  who,  speaking  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, combines  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  with  the 
necessary  technical  military  know- 
ledge." 

"  And  so  you  were  chosen,  Ro- 
man 1 " 

"  Yes,  I  was  chosen;  for,  you  see, 
I  suited  well  for  many  reasons. 
Being  a  Pole  was  naturally  an  ad- 
vantage, and  having  a  brother  liv- 
ing within  easy  reach  of  Warsaw 
will  make  my  comings  and  goings 
pass  unnoticed." 

"  And  what  will  be  expected  of 
you  1  What  will  you  have  to  do 
in  order  to  fulfil  your  mission  1 " 


"  Why,  I  must  contrive  to  move 
about  the  country  a  good  deal  and 
specially  reconnoitre  the  course  of 
the  Vistula  without  attracting  at- 
tention. I  shall  have  to  take  notes 
and  sketches,  and  have  brought 
with  me  a  portable  photographic 
apparatus  for  taking  off  important 
points.  I  shall  likewise  have  to 
go  often  to  Warsaw,  and  if  possible 
mix  there  in  society." 

"  In  the  Russian  society  1 " 

"  In  the  Russian  society  of 
course,  if  I  can  obtain  an  entrance. 
Perhaps  I  may  there  come  across 
persons  who  will  be  useful  to  me. 
I  was  considered  suitable  because, 
you  see,  I  am  something  of  a  society 
man.  I  am  reckoned  a  good  dancer 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  am 
usually  rather  a  favourite  with 
ladies." 

Roman  was  scarcely  a  vain  man, 
and  he  enumerated  his  social  quali- 
ties without  the  smallest  shade  of 
what  is  usually  called  conceit. 

"And  you  were  obliged  to  go? 
— to  undertake  all  this?" 

"  Obliged  !  Why,  it  was  an 
honour,  a  distinction  to  be  selected. 
All  my  comrades  were  wild  with 
envy,  and  I  should  have  been  a 
fool  to  refuse  such  a  chance." 

"  Why,  oh  why  did  you  do  this, 
Roman  ? " 

"  Hush,  Felicyan.  Do  not  talk 
so  loud.  I  told  you  it  was  not 
safe.  Why  did  I  do  it  1  In  order 
to  serve  my  Government." 

"  In  order  to  serve  the  German 
Government  you  make  yourself 
into  a  spy?" 

Roman  flushed  deeply. 

"All  means  are  fair  in  love 
and  war.  Would  you  not  do  it 
yourself  to  serve  your  country  1 " 

Felicyan  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  during  which  he  thought- 
fully tapped  the  worm-eaten  side 
of  the  old  winnowing  machine 
with  his  walking-cane. 

"Yes,"    he   said    at   last;    "in 
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order  to  serve  my  country  I  might 
turn  my  ploughshare  into  a  sword," 
touching  a  ploughshare  alongside 
with  the  point  of  his  boot.  "  Every 
Pole  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  if 
the  need  arise.  To  regain  his 
country's  freedom,  to  expel  the 
tyrants  who  for  a  hundred  years 
have  been  usurping  our  rights, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  should 
be  ready  to  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood — to  sacrifice  everything,  for- 
tune, position,  wife,  children,  to 
this  end.  But  even  to  serve 
Poland  I  do  not  think  I  could 
ever  bring  myself  to  act  a  part,  to 
lie  and  pretend  to  be  something  I 
am  not  in  reality." 

"You  do  not  understand  these 
things,"  cried  Roman  excitedly  : 
and  now  it  was  he  who,  forgetting 
the  caution  he  had  enjoined  on  his 
brother,  had  unconsciously  raised 
his  voice.  But  at  once  he  checked 
himself,  and  resumed  in  a  lower 
key,  "We  cannot  get  on  nowa- 
days without  such  ruses.  It  is 
diamond  cut  diamond  all  the  world 
over,  and  only  ingenuity  and  dex- 
terity carry  the  day.  There  is  no 
need  to  call  it  by  such  an  ugly 
name  as  spying.  I  call  it  military 
diplomacy." 

"Very  well,  military  diplomacy 
if  you  will.  Perhaps,  as  you  say, 
I  do  not  understand  these  things. 
But  spying  or  diplomacy,  which- 
ever it  be,  it  matters  not.  Po- 
land will  be  none  the  better  of 
it." 

"  Poland  will  be  none  the  worse," 
said  Roman,  rather  doggedly. 

Felicyaii  went  on  unheeding — 

"  You  are  risking  your  life,  your 
honour,  everything,  and  for  what  ? 
In  order  to  serve  one  of  Poland's 
enemies  against  the  other." 

"  Russia  is  our  real  enemy." 

"  Our  worst  enemy  perhaps,  our 
most  open  enemy  certainly,  but 
Germany  can  never  be  the  friend 
of  Poland,  and  there  are  times 


when  I  ask  myself  whether  Ger- 
many be  not  the  greater  foe  of 
the  two.  If  every  Alexander  is 
an  ogre  who  unmercifully  devours 
whoever  thwarts  him,  is  not  your 
great  Chancellor  a  giant  who  is 
crushing  out  our  life  by  the  mere 
weight  of  his  tremendous  person- 
ality 1  He  is  less  cruel,  appar- 
ently, than  the  Czar.  He  does 
not  send  us  to  Siberia,  partly  be- 
cause he  has  got  no  Siberia  to 
which  to  send  us,  but  also  because 
he  is  far  too  clever  to  employ  such 
vulgar  means.  His  weapons  are 
far  more  subtle,  but  also  far  more 
deadly,  than  the  Russian  weapons. 
The  ogre  subdues  our  bodies  only, 
but  the  giant  seeks  to  lead  our 
spirit  into  bondage.  His  object  is 
to  undermine  our  language,  our 
nationality,  our  faith.  And  he  is 
succeeding.  Look  already  at  the 
difference  between  our  country- 
men of  Posen  and  those  about 
here.  Though  crushed  and  op- 
pressed, we  are  still  as  good  Poles 
as  a  century  ago ;  whereas  those 
others  are  gradually  losing  their 
language,  their  faith,  under  the 
influence  of  German  teachers  and 
German  preachers.  When  Poland 
recovers  her  liberty — and  she  must 
recover  it  sooner  or  later — it  will 
be  too  late  for  them,  our  Western 
countrymen :  the  German  poison 
will  have  corrupted  their  blood, 
and  they  will  be  no  longer  Poles." 

Felicyan  was  not  an  eloquent 
man  by  nature,  but  every  man  can 
be  eloquent  when  called  upon  to 
assert  his  deepest,  holiest  convic- 
tions. He  had  not  taken  care  to 
moderate  his  voice. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Felicyan, 
do  talk  a  little  lower!  I  am  al- 
most sure  that  I  heard  some  one 
speaking  outside." 

"  It  is  only  the  cow  calling  for 
her  calf." 

Roman  remained  standing  while 
he  answered  his  brother. 
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"  I  am  now  a  German  officer," 
he  said,  throwing  back  his  head 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  pride.  "  I 
could  not  have  helped  my  country 
by  remaining  here,  so  my  only 
chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
was  to  enter  foreign  service.  I 
have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor ;  I  have  chosen  my 
career,  and  must  stick  to  it." 

"  True,  but  I  wish  your  career 
had  led  you  by  a  straighter  path. 
I  doubt  whether  I  should  ever 
have  consented  to  your  turning 
German  if  I  had  guessed  all  this. 
I  cannot  bear  such  secrets  and 
intrigues,  and  I  had  always 
fancied  that  a  soldier's  duties 
were  as  simple,  as  straightforward 
as " 

"  As  a  farmer's  1  As  simple  as 
planting  turnips  and  counting  cows, 
perhaps,"  interrupted  Roman,  sar- 
castically. 

Felicyan  was  silent.  His 
brother's  words  had  given  him 
pain. 

Roman  was  quick  to  recognise 
this.  He  took  a  few  agitated 
turns  in  the  shed  between  the 
ploughs  and  harrows,  the  silence 
broken  at  intervals  only  by  the 
plaintive  lowing  of  the  bereaved 
cow.  Then  he  came  and  sat  down 
again  on  the  winnowing  machine 
close  to  his  brother. 

"  Forgive  me,  Felciu,"  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder;  and  there  was  in  both 
voice  and  gesture  something  soft 
and  caressing,  something  boyish 
almost,  that  made  it  hard  to  keep 
long  wroth  with  him.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  you  understand  how 
different  is  modern  warfare  from 
what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  hand-to-hand  engage- 
ments or  of  individual  strength. 
The  head,  the  brain,  are  every- 
thing now,  and  bone  and  muscle 
but  its  mere  tools.  Every  cam- 


paign can  be  worked  out  before- 
hand on  paper.  But  in  order  to 
do  so,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  offensive  and  defensive 
resources  must  be  obtained." 

Felicyan  sighed  again.  "  I 
daresay  you  are  right,  and  it  is 
no  use  wishing  now ;  but  I  do 
wish  it  had  been  some  one  else 
to  whom  this  mission  had  been 
confided, — that  the  Germans  had 
chosen  some  other  tool ;  for  you 
are  only  a  tool  after  all — a  mere 
cat's-paw  made  use  of  to  pick  the 
roasted  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
just  as  our  poor  simple  peasants 
were  turned  into  tools  in  1870  in 
order  to  fight  the  French.  They 
gained  nothing  by  it,  and  neither 
will  you." 

"  But  personal  honour,  fame, 
glory  1 "  asked  Roman,  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  "  Are  they  nothing  1 
If  I  succeed  in  this  mission  my 
career  is  made.  I  shall  be  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  hundreds 
of  my  comrades,  and  my  name 
will  be  widely  mentioned.  Are 
these  no  inducements?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  returned 
the  elder  brother,  reflectively. 
"But  then,  you  see,  no  one  has 
ever  talked  about  me,  or  is  likely 
to  do  so ;  so  perhaps  I  do  not 
rightly  understand  what  you 
mean  by  fame.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  why 
people  are  so  fond  of  hearing 
themselves  spoken  about,  or  even 
how  it  can  make  them  so  happy 
to  see  their  profiles  stamped  upon 
little  pieces  of  silver  and  copper. 
But  perhaps  there  may  be  really 
something  in  it.  I  can  remember 
myself  what  a  curious  sensation  it 
was  when  I  saw  my  own  name 
printed  in  the  Plock  Gazette  last 
year,  on  having  gained  the  second 
prize  for  cauliflower  at  the  horti- 
cultural exhibition.  It  made  me 
feel  quite  —  quite  celebrated  for 
nearly  a  whole  day.  That  is  how 
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you  are  always  feeling,  I  suppose, 
as  if  you  had  gained  a  cauliflower 
prize,  or  were  trying  for  one.  But 
we  are  very  different  in  our  tastes, 
— we  always  were." 

"Yes,"  returned  Roman,  mus- 
ingly; "we  are  very  different. 
Odd,  is  it  not,  for  two  brothers  to 
be  so  unlike?  Now  this  quiet 
country  life,  which  suits  you  so 
well,  would  be  simply  a  lingering 
death  to  me.  I  cannot  live  with- 
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out  movement,  competition,  strife. 
It  is  the  very  breath  of  my  nos- 
trils. But  you  are  so  much  more 
contented  "  (prosaic  he  was  nearly 
saying),  "  you  have  no  ambition, 
Felicyan." 

Felicyan  laughed — a  loud,  gen- 
ial, slightly  boisterous  laugh. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  my  ambitions 
too ;  I  told  you  already  that  the 
height  of  my  ambition  was  to  have 
twenty-four  cows  ! " 


CHAPTER   VI. — THE    SWIENCONE. 


"  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach." 

— Henry  VIII. 


Pattering  steps  were  now  heard 
in  the  muddy  yard. 

"  Some  one  is  really  coming  this 
time,"  said  Roman,  starting  again 
nervously  to  his  feet. 

It  was  only  little  Kostus,  who 
peeped  into  the  shed  in  order  to 
tell  them  that  the  Swiencone  was 
served. 

"  Remember,"  said  Roman  to  his 
brother  as  they  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  house,  preceded  by  the 
small  messenger  wildly  gambolling 
in  joyful  anticipation  'of  the  com- 
ing delicacies — "  remember,  not  a 
word  to  any  one  of  what  I  have 
told  you." 

"  Not  even  to  my  wife  ?  May  I 
not  tell  HalaT' 

"  On  no  account !  that  might  be 
the  destruction  of  my  plans.  Not 
a  woman  in  ten  thousand  can  keep 
a  secret." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  say  to  her  ? 
how  explain  your  presence  here  ?  " 

"Tell  her,  as  I  told  you  yesterday, 
that  I  have  come  to  spend  Easter 
with  you.  She  will  find  nothing 
strange  about  that,  I  suppose  ? " 

Felicyan  himself  had  found  such 
explanation  quite  natural  last 
night,  but  now,  burdened  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  important  disclo- 


sure just  made  to  him,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  readjusting  his  mental 
focus. 

"  But  if  you  stay  on  here  indef- 
initely for  some  weeks  or  months, 
what  explanation  am  I  then  to 
give  her  1 " 

"  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough,"  said 
Roman,  smiling.  "  Say  that  I  have 
become  so  fond  of  my  native  land 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  tear  myself 
away.  Say  that  my  health  requires 
the  change  of  country  air  after  my 
severe  studies  last  winter.  Say 
that  I  am  looking  out  for  a  Polish 
wife.  Say  anything  you  please  ex- 
cept the  truth.  She  will  believe 
whatever  you  tell  her." 

There  was  a  slight  frown  on 
Felicyan's  open  brow  as  they  re- 
entered  the  house. 

In  the  big  saloon,  where  was 
spread  the  Swiencone,  the  family 
was  assembled,  seven  members  in 
all,  but  a  dozen  chairs  were  drawn 
round  the  table,  for  on  Easter  Sun- 
day and  on  the  two  days  following 
stray  neighbours  might  be  expect-, 
ed  to  drop  in  promiscuously  to  ex- 
change the  usual  Paschal  saluta- 
tions. The  Starowolskis  had  not 
many  neighbours  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance,  so  it  was  probable 
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that  they  would  be  alone  to-day, 
most  people  remaining  at  home  on 
the  Sunday  to  preside  over  their 
own  festive  board. 

Old  Pan  Nicorowicz — in  hand 
the  inevitable  fly -murdering  in- 
strument— had  just  come  into  the 
room.  He  rarely  got  up  before 
mid-day,  and  was  never  to  be  seen 
otherwise  attired  than  in  his  shab- 
by Turkish  dressing-gown.  He 
had  not  seen  Roman  last  night, 
for  he  went  to  bed  as  early  as  the 
flies,  and  now  stared  at  him  with 
vacant  unrecognising  gaze. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  Roman  1 
my  brother  Roman,  grandfather  ? " 
said  Felicyan.  "  He  has  come  from 
Germany  to  spend  Easter  with  us." 

"  Roman  —  little  Roman  who 
used  to  help  me  to  kill  the  flies  1 " 
mumbled  the  old  man,  putting  out 
a  trembling  hand. 

"  Not  very  little  now,"  said 
Roman,  as  he  took  the  yellow 
transparent  fingers  in  his  own, 
and  looked  down  at  the  shrivelled 
parchment  figure. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  grandfather,  re- 
lapsing into  apathy,  letting  the 
hand  drop  inertly  again.  Presently 
though,  when  they  were  sitting  at 
table,  a  momentary  flash  of  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  dawn  upon  his 
face,  and  bending  across  the  board 
towards  Roman,  who  sat  opposite, 
he  said — 

"From  Germany1?  You  have 
come  from  Germany  ?  Are  there 
— are  there  many  flies  in  Ger- 
many 1 " 

"  Not  as  many  as  in  Poland," 
answered  Roman,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  an  inclination  to 
laugh. 

"  Ah  !  I  always  said  so.  There 
is  no  country  like  our  own  for  flies. 
No  flies  are  as  big,  as  black,  as 
numerous,  as  the  Polish  flies  ! " 

He  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  like 
an  ardent  hunter  expatiating  on 
the  merits  of  roe -deer  and  wild 


boar,  or  as  a  passionate  angler  may 
sing  the  praises  of  pink -fleshed 
salmon  and  crimson  speckled  trout. 

"What  will  you  take1?"  Hala 
now  asked  her  brother-in-law. 
"  Shall  we  first  attack  a  roast 
sucking  -  pig  ?  or  do  you  prefer  to 
begin  with  ham  ? " 

"Let  us  eat  the  calf's  head," 
said  little  Kostus  greedily. 

"  We  shall  leave  the  calf  for  to- 
morrow," said  his  mother  reprov- 
ingly. "There  are  always  most 
guests  on  the  Monday.  Both  the 
Koritowskis  and  the  Padlewskis 
have  promised  to  come,  and  the 
calf's  head  is  our  most  ornamental 
dish." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was 
seen  to  drive  past  the  window. 

"  A  visit !  a  visit !  "  cried  Luba, 
clapping  her  hands  and  running  to 
the  window.  "  Oh,  it  is  only  that 
tiresome  Pan  Rabowski !  "  she  add- 
ed in  a  tone  of  disappointment  as 
she  recognised  the  horses. 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  was  sure  to 
come!"  said  Hala,  rather  irritably. 
"He  always  turns  up  whenever 
there  is  anything  upon  the  table." 

"  He  is  exactly  like  a  blood- 
hound," said  Luba  pertly.  "  I  am 
sure  he  smells  the  dishes  ten  miles 
off.  What  a  first-rate  pointer  he 
would  have  made  !  " 

"Hush,  children!"  said  Feli- 
cyan. He  often  called  his  wife 
and  sister  so.  "It  is  not  right 
to  talk  thus  of  our  guests.  What 
will  Roman  think  of  our  Polish 
hospitality?  Every  guest  is  wel- 
come at  Stara-Wola." 

Despite  this  reproof,  Felicyan 
himself  did  not  seem  to  be  over- 
delighted  as  he  rose  to  welcome 
his  visitor,  and  there  was  no  rap- 
ture in  his  manner  as  he  responded 
to  the  new-comer's  effusive  greet- 
ings. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  drive  four 
miles  on  these  muddy  roads  in 
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order  to  partake  of  our  humble 
Swiencone,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Come  1  why,  of  course  I  should 
have  come  had  the  distance  been 
twice  as  great  and  the  mud  twice 
as  deep,"  said  Rabowski,  kissing 
Felicyan  warmly  on  both  cheeks 
according  to  Polish  fashion.  "  I 
could  not  refuse  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  breaking  an  Easter  egg 
with  my  beloved  friends.  Not  for 
a  fortune  would  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings  by  staying  away.  You 
may  always  count  on  Rabowski. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  forget 
his  friends.  Your  servant,  Pani 
Starowolska,"  he  continued,  raising 
Hala's  hand  to  his  lips,  while  he 
cast  the  glance  of  an  expert  over 
the  well  -  spread  board.  "  Pani 
Lubormira,  I  lay  myself  at  your 
feet.  You  are  looking  blooming 
as  a  rose." 

Felicyan  introduced  his  brother, 
who  was  at  once  favoured  with  a 
rapturous  hand -shake. 

"Delightful!"  said  Rabowski 
ecstatically.  "  Come  to  spend 
Easter  at  home  ?  How  sweet  are 
such  family  ties  !  There  is  nothing 
so  beautiful,  so  enviable  as  family 
life  to  a  poor  old  bachelor  like  my- 
self without  kith  or  kin.  How 
good  of  your  brother  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  glories  of  his 
military  profession !  So  he  has 
really  come  to  spend  Easter  here. 
Delightful ! " 

"Let  me  give  you  something," 
said  Felicyan  hastily,  wishing  to  cut 
short  these  inconvenient  effusions. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  !  I  have  only 
come  to  break  an  egg  with  you  ac- 
cording to  our  ancient  national 
custom.  Yes,  I  will  eat  a  mouth- 
ful, only  a  mouthful.  And,  well, 
well — if  you  absolutely  insist  upon 
it,  I  shall  not  refuse  a  glass  of  your 
excellent  brandy  to  begin  with. 
The  sort  flavoured  with  caraway  is 
a  first-rate  thing  for  settling  the 
stomach  before  eating." 


Pan  Rabowski  was  a  tall,  meagre 
man,  ruddy-faced  and  ruddy-haired, 
to  whom  a  pointed  nose  and  chin, 
and  close- cropped  hair,  gave  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  bald- 
headed  fox.  Fox-like,  too,  were  his 
small  green  eyes,  ever  roving  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  taking  stock 
of  everything  within  his  range  of 
observation.  A  spendthrift  in  his 
youth,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, cards  and  dice  had  long 
since  made  away  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune.  But  if  he 
had  lost  his  money,  he  had  gained 
a  good  deal  of  wisdom — the  sort 
of  wisdom  which  teaches  a  man 
never  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  in- 
terests, and,  this  object  in  view, 
to  trade  upon  the  good-nature,  the 
friendship,  the  compassion,  or  the 
weakness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Whenever  there  was  a  dinner,  a 
christening,  a  wedding,  or  a  dance, 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles, 
Pan  Rabowski  was  sure  to  turn 
up  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  as 
Luba  had  pertly  remarked,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  scented 
a  banquet  from  afar,  just  as  a 
pointer  tracks  the  game  by  its 
olfactory  organ  alone.  Few  doors 
ever  succeeded  in  closing  them- 
selves against  him,  for  there  was 
in  his  whole  demeanour  a  certain 
calm  impudence,  an  incapacity  to 
comprehend  that  he  could  be  other- 
wise than  a  welcome  guest  wher- 
ever he  appeared,  which  mostly 
disconcerted  all  attempts  to  shake 
him  off.  No  amount  of  cold  water 
could  succeed  in  damping  his  innate 
self-confidence.  It  all  rolled  off 
like  dew  from  a  cabbage  leaf. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  tossing  down 
the  liqueur  which  Felicyan  had 
gone  to  fetch,  there  being  none  of 
that  particular  kind  on  the  table. 
"  Another  glass  1  Well,  if  I  must, 
I  must,  I  suppose ;  I  never  can  say 
no  to  my  friends." 

"Let  me  give  you  some  ham," 
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said  Hala,  stretching  out  her  hand 
for  his  plate. 

"  Some  ham  ?  By  -  and  -  by  I 
shall  not  refuse  it — after  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  that  splen- 
did calf's  head." 

"  Mamma  says  that  we  are  not 
to  eat  the  calf's  head  to-day,"  Kos- 
tus  was  beginning  to  say,  but  his 
words  were  cut  short  by  a  vigorous 
pinch  from  his  aunt,  who  sat  be- 
side him. 

"A  slice  of  the  cheek,  please; 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  eat 
the  tongue,  if  only  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  it  and  the  tongue 
I  tasted  this  forenoon  at  Porotyn. 
I  stepped  in  there  for  a  minute 
on  my  way  here,  in  order  not  to 
make  them  jealous.  Madame  Kori- 
towska  might  have  taken  it  amiss 
if  I  had  driven  past  without 
entering.  A  little  more  aspic 
— the  yellow  —  if  I  may  trouble 
you." 

"  Nothing  new  going  on  at 
Porotyn  1"  asked  Felicyan,  when 
he  had  for  the  moment  satisfied 
his  guest's  numerous  wants. 

"  Nothing  new,"  said  Rabowski, 
rather  aggrievedly,  "except  that 
they  have  changed  their  cook. 
The  old  one  took  to  drinking,  it 
appears,  and  had  to  be  turned 
away.  This  new  one  does  not 
seem  half  to  understand  the  mak- 
ing of  pastry  and  the  glazing  of 
hams.  I  never  pay  compliments, 
you  know ;  but,  honestly,  their 
calf's  head,  though  a  trifle  more 
fleshy,  was  not  nearly  as  delicately 
prepared  as  this  one.  Really,  I 
must  take  a  second  helping;  it 
well  deserves  the  distinction." 
This  with  a  slight  bow  towards 
Madame  Starowolska,  who  smiled 
rather  constrainedly  in  return. 
The  old  grandfather,  who  had  long 
finished  eating,  now  rose  stealthily 
to  his  feet,  and  began  prowling 
noiselessly  round  the  table,  eyeing 
askance  two  or  three  flies,  which, 
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attracted  by  the  viands,  were 
buzzing  about  the  dishes. 

"  Our  old  customs  are  dying  out, 
alas ! "  resumed  Rabowski,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  calf's  tongue. 
"  I  cannot  recollect  an  Easter 
when  there  were  so  few  Swien- 
cones  in  the  neighbourhood.  So 
many  houses  shut  up  this  year. 
Some  families  are  in  mourning, 
others  gone  abroad.  By  the  by," 
he  added,  apparently  struck  by  a 
sudden  thought,  "do  you  know 
Countess  Biruta  Massalowska  1 
Has  she  been  here  to-day  3 " 

No,  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
of  Countess  Biruta  Massalowska. 

"  But  I  met  her  carriage  on  the 
road  not  an  hour's  distance  from 
here." 

"  Three  remarkably  fine  bays  ?  " 
asked  Roman,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken. 

"  Dressed  in  green  velvet  ?  " 
said  Luba  eagerly. 

"And  with  a  golden  bonnet?" 
added  Hala. 

"  The  same.  But  what  can  she 
have  been  doing  over  here  1  Whom 
can  she  have  been  visiting  1 " 

"  She  was  in  church,"  explained 
Felicyan. 

"  But  she  has  another  church 
far  nearer  her.  Ah,  now  I  re- 
member hearing  that  the  bridge 
over  the  little  river  was  carried 
away  in  last  flood,  so  that  explains 
her  presence  here." 

"  But  who  is  this  Countess  Mas- 
salowska 1 "  questioned  Luba,  her 
curiosity  not  nearly  satisfied. 

"  You  have  never  heard  of  her  ? 
Why,  she  is  the  most  remarkable 
woman  at  Warsaw  just  now.  A 
slice  of  that  excellent  baba,  if  you 
will  be  so  good." 

"  We  never  go  to  Warsaw,"  said 
Felicyan,  as  he  passed  the  baba. 

"Every  one  is  talking  about 
her.  She  is  the  richest,  the  most 
eccentric  woman  in  the  country. 
The  widow  of  Count  Massalowski, 
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her  uncle.  She  only  came  here  a 
few  weeks  ago  about  the  sale  of 
her  estates." 

"Ah,  a  widow,"  said  Roman. 
"But  she  was  not  in  mourning." 

"  No,  that  is  just  one  of  her 
eccentricities.  Count  Massalowski 
died  about  a  year  ago,  and  she 
wore  black  for  six  months  only, 
choosing  to  regard  herself  as  a 
niece  rather  than  as  a  widow.  '  I 
am  in  mourning  for  my  uncle,'  she 
used  to  say  when  questioned  on 
the  subject." 

"Was  that  the  Count  Massa- 
lowski who  was  sentenced  to  Sibe- 
ria about  ten  years  ago  1 "  asked 
Felicyan. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  the  same,  for 
this  Count  Massalowski  held  an 
important  post  under  the  Russian 
Government  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  late  Czar." 

"Then  does  his  widow  belong 
to  the  Russian  party  ? " 

"  She  belongs  to  whatever  she 
pleases,  and  moves  alike  in  Rus- 
sian as  in  Polish  saloons,  I  hear. 
Her  husband — or  uncle — was  one 
of  our  few  countrymen  in  Russian 
service,  and  some  people  think  it 
likely  that  her  second  husband  will 
be  a  Russian  ;  General  Vassiljef  is 
wild  about  her,  they  say." 

Roman  started  violently,  for 
just  at  that  moment  a  sharp  re- 
port like  a  pistol-shot  resounded 
alongside  of  him.  It  was  only  the 
old  grandfather,  who,  having  espied 
an  unfortunate  fly  feasting  on  the 
crumbs  of  baba  on  the  tablecloth, 
had  stretched  his  arm  over  Rom- 
an's shoulder,  adroitly  putting  an 
end  to  its  existence.  An  unsightly 
black  stain  on  the  white  damask 
alone  marked  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  just  now.  The  other  persons 
at  the  table  had  not  even  moved 
at  the  familiar  sound  ;  but  Roman, 
nervous  and  impressionable  by 
nature,  was  rendered  doubly  so  at 


present,  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  an  important  secret  to 
conceal.  He  had  changed  colour 
almost  like  a  woman. 

"  Who  is  General  Vassiljef  ? "  he 
was  about  to  inquire,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  slight  perturba- 
tion ;  but  just  at  that  moment  the 
entrance  of  a  new  guest,  the  vil- 
lage priest,  gave  another  turn  to  the 
conversation,  and  soon  after  Pan 
Rabowski  took  his  leave :  he  had 
still  far  to  go,  as  he  intended  to 
partake  of  two  more  Swiencones 
at  least  before  nightfall.  Countess 
Biruta  Massalowska  was  mentioned 
no  more  that  day. 

"  Dear  old  stupid  Felicyan," 
mused  Roman  that  evening,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  retire  to  rest ; 
"  I  shall  never  get  him  to  under- 
stand about  this  business.  He  is 
as  simple-minded  as  a  child  about 
some  things.  No  wonder  too, 
spending  his  life  pottering  about 
the  farmyard.  But  he  is  an  aw- 
fully good  fellow  all  the  same. 
But  for  him  I  should  not  now  be 
on  the  high-road  to  fame  ! " 

Luba  meanwhile  was  standing 
before  one  of  the  mirrors  in  the 
big  saloon.  She  held  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  was  eyeing  her  lilac 
gown  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"  Come  here,  Hala,"  she  said ; 
"  I  don't  think  my  dress  fits  right 
after  all." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  fault  of 
the  fat  looking-glass,"  suggested 
her  sister  ;  "it  makes  every  one 
look  short  and  broad." 

"  No,  it  is  not  only  the  glass," 
returned  Luba,  running  to  the 
second  mirror,  "  for,  see,  I  look  just 
as  bad  in  this  one.  Look  at  it 
yourself,  and  say  if  there  is  not 
something  wrong  about  the  cut  of 
the  shoulders  and  the  gores  about 
the  waist.  I  look  exactly  like  a 
badly  tied-up  parcel." 
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Hala  looked  critically  at  her 
sister.  Certainly  there  did  seem 
to  be  something  wrong  about  the 
bodice  which  had  previously  es- 
caped her  notice. 

"  But  it  seemed  all  right  yester- 
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it 


day   when   the   tailor   brought 
home,"  she  said  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  said  Luba,  dolefully, 
"  so  it  did.  I  cannot  think  what 
has  come  over  the  dress  since  yes- 
terday." 


CHAPTER   VII. TOADSTOOLS. 


"  The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffices  me." 

— WORDSWORTH. 


Next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  Roman,  peeping  into  the 
dining-room,  found  it  empty.  Eeli- 
cyan  had  gone  down  to  the  village 
on  some  errand,  and  Hala  was  still 
engaged  in  the  store-room  giving 
out  provisions  for  the  day.  So  the 
morning  being  fine,  he  strolled  out 
on  to  the  verandah  to  while  away 
the  time  over  a  cigar. 

Here,  seated  on  the  steps,  he 
found  Luba  surrounded  by  four 
shaggy  mongrels,  to  whom  she  was 
gravely  administering  small  pieces 
of  the  blest  baba  she  held  on  a 
plate.  Dressed  in  the  old  blue 
merino,  and  with  a  bunch  of  white 
hepaticas  stuck  in  her  hair,  she 
looked  much  prettier  than  she  had 
done  yesterday  in  the  disfiguring 
lilac. 

Seeing  Roman  approach,  she 
endeavoured  to  rise  in  some  con- 
fusion, but  was  frustrated  in  her 
attempt  by  the  importunate  Burek, 
who,  utterly  devoid  of  all  canine 
tact,  had  reared  upright,  and,  with 
a  forepaw  on  each  of  her  shoulders, 
was  looking  earnestly  into  her  face. 

One  of  the  other  dogs  seeing 
this  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, had  meanwhile  quietly 
abstracted  a  large  piece  of  cake 
from  the  dish. 

"  Zupan  !  you  thief  !  "  exclaimed 
Luba,  shaking  her  hand  at  the 
culprit,  who  had  retired  with  his 
booty  to  the  shelter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing bush. 


"  Let  me  hold  the  dish  for  you," 
said  Roman,  taking  it  from  off  her 
lap.  "Do  your  dogs  get  cake  for 
breakfast  every  morning  1 " 

"  This  is  their  Swiencone,"  re- 
turned Luba ;  "  do  you  not  know 
that  each  dog  must  eat  a  portion 
of  the  blest  food  at  Easter  1  That 
prevents  them  from  going  mad 
during  the  year." 

"  And  do  we  eat  Swiencone  too 
to  keep  us  sane  1 "  inquired  Roman, 
with  slight  raillery  in  his  tone. 

Luba  stared  at  him  with  a  rather 
puzzled  expression. 

"  Of  course  we  eat  the  blest 
food  to  keep  us  healthy  and  happy, 
— to  avert  all  misfortunes  from  the 
house  and  the  family." 

"  Then  by  rights  I  should  long 
since  have  been  blind,  crippled, 
and  raving  mad,"  returned  Roman, 
"  for  it  is  eleven  whole  years  since 
I  have  partaken  of  this  Easter 
repast." 

"  You  have  no  Swiencones  at 
Berlin  1 "  asked  Luba,  in  a  tone  of 
commiseration. 

"  None,"  he  answered ;  "  and  we 
get  on  very  well  without  them,"  he 
was  about  to  add,  but  a  look  at 
the  girl's  ingenuous  face  checked 
the  words  on  his  lips.  She  would 
probably  not  have  comprehended 
him,  and  what  good  was  there  in 
disturbing  the  patriarchal  super- 
stitions to  which  her  simple  spirit 
clung  ? 

Kostus  and  Zosia  now  appeared 
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round  the  corner  of  the  house 
dragging  by  the  collar  a  fifth 
young  mongrel,  piebald  and 
shaggy. 

"Aunt  Luba!  Aunt  Luba ! " 
the  children  shouted  together, 
"Sroka1  does  not  want  to  eat 
Swiencone.  She  ran  away  and 
hid  herself  in  the  barn." 

"  Sroka  is  very  timid,"  explained 
Luba  ;  "  she  never  will  eat  in  public 
unless  we  coax  her  very  much. 
Sroka,"  she  went  on  tenderly, 
taking  hold  of  the  animal's  front 
paws,  on  which  the  dry  mud-pellets 
rattled  together  like  a  profusion  of 
bracelets  —  "  Sroka,  my  darling, 
you  will  eat  a  tiny  piece  of  baba 
to  please  me." 

But  the  shamefaced  piebald 
turned  away  its  head  like  a  shy 
child,  hiding  its  eyes  on  Luba's 
lap  in  agonised  self-consciousness. 

"To  please  Aunt  Luba,"  said 
Zosia  insinuatingly. 

"Only  a  tiny  piece,"  repeated 
the  young  girl,  holding  the  cake 
to  the  dog's  mouth. 

She  attained  her  object  by  dint 
of  patient  caresses,  and  Sroka, 
released,  ran  off  to  conceal  her 
canine  blushes  in  seclusion. 

Roman  had  witnessed  this  little 
scene  with  languid  amusement. 
He  could  not  help  remarking  what 
a  pretty  picture  she  made  with  the 
large  rough  dogs  grouped  about 
her.  The  dish  was  now  empty, 
and  laying  it  aside,  he  came  and 
sat  down  on  the  stone  balustrade 
opposite  Luba. 

"  Do  you  always  live  here  ? "  he 
asked,  looking  down  at  her,  as  with 
one  hand  she  brushed  off  the 
crumbs  of  baba  clinging  to  her 
dark-blue  dress. 

"Ever  since  papa  had  his  last 
stroke  six  years  ago.  We  used  to 
live  at  Pukow,  but  now  my  bro- 
ther has  taken  over  the  farm,  as 


papa  is  no  longer  able  to  look 
after  it." 

"And  was  it  gayer  at  Pukow 
than  here?" 

"  Oh  no  ! "  said  Luba  with 
decision.  "It  is  much  more 
amusing  here  than  at  Pukow.  I 
like  Stara-Wola  far  better." 

"  Why  do  you  like  it  better  1 " 

"Because  it  is  so  much  more 
lively.  There  are  Hala  and  the 
children  and  the  river  here,  and 
the  forest  too  is  much  nearer  than 
at  Pukow.  And  then  there  are 
the  dogs.  We  only  had  one  dog 
at  Pukow,  and  it  was  quite  deaf, 
poor  thing,  so  it  hardly  counted  as 
a  companion,  you  see." 

"  Hardly,"  he  echoed  dryly. 

"And  papa,  too,  likes  Stara- 
Wola  better  because  of  the  flies. 
They  are  much  more  numerous 
here." 

Roman  now  laughed  outright. 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  ranked 
the  flies  among  the  charms  of  Stara- 
Wola.  They  are  not  very  attrac- 
tive creatures." 

Luba  considered  for  a  moment 
in  her  peculiar  grave  fashion,  be- 
fore answering. 

"  Perhaps  not  to  every  one,  but 
poor  papa  has  no  other  pleasure 
but  in  killing  flies.  He  cannot 
amuse  himself  as  we  do." 

"But  what  are  your  amuse- 
ments'? What  do  you  do  all  the 
year  round1?" 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  amuse- 
ments. In  summer  we  sometimes 
go  to  row  on  the  river,  and  then 
there  is  the  bathing  hut  in  the 
creek  that  Felicyan  built  two 
years  ago.  The  creek  is  full  of 
water-lilies  in  summer,"  she  put  in 
parenthetically.  "  And  in  autumn 
we  go  to  the  forest  and  look  for 
toadstools.  You  have  no  idea 
how  amusing  it  is  to  look  for 
toadstools." 
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"  Yes  ?  "  said  Roman,  interroga- 
tively. "  And  what  sort  of  toad- 
stools are  there  here  1 " 

"  Ever  so  many  different  kinds," 
replied  Luba,  warming  with  her 
subject.  "  There  are  the  big 
brown  toadstools  that  we  cut  up 
and  dry  for  the  winter ;  then  the 
little  orange  ones  that  look  like 
apricots ;  the  bear's-paws  that  re- 
semble sponges ;  then  the  round 
white  puff-balls  that  are  so  good 
fried  in  lard,  and  a  lot  of  others 
besides.  There  were  not  nearly 
so  many  different  sorts  at  Pu- 
kow." 

"  Really  !  "  said  Roman,  who  be- 
gan to  feel  almost  interested  in 
the  toadstools. 

"  And  only  fancy,  last  autumn 
we  discovered  several  real  mush- 
rooms in  the  lower  meadow — white 
mushrooms  lined  with  pink.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  some  more  this 
year." 

"  Can  we  not  go  and  look  for 
some  after  breakfast?"  said  Ro- 
man ;  "  you  have  really  inspired  me 
with  the  wish  to  gather  toad- 
stools." 

At  this  Luba  went  off  into  an 
irrepressible  fit  of  laughter,  which 
lasted  a  whole  minute,  disclosing 
two  rows  of  rather  large  but  white 
and  even  teeth.  She  laughed  so 
heartily  that  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  But  she  checked  herself 
suddenly,  remembering  that  it  was 
not  decorous  to  laugh  so  unre- 
strainedly before  this  young  man, 
who  was  after  all  a  stranger,  even 
though  the  brother  of  her  sister's 
husband. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  looking  up  at 
Roman,  who  had  not  at  all  per- 
ceived the  point  of  the  joke,  "  but 
really  I  could  not  help  it.  Toad- 
stools in  April !  What  can  you 
have  been  thinking  of  ?  There  will 
be  none  before  August  at  the  very 
soonest." 


Roman  now  laughed  as  well. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignor- 
ant of  country  matters,  and  you 
will  have  to  instruct  me.  What 
is  there  in  the  forest,  then,  if  there 
are  no  toadstools  in  April  \ " 

"  There  are  both  blue  and  pink 
hepaticas  (we  had  only  blue  ones 
at  Pukow),  and  large  clumps  of 
white  anemones ;  and  the  ferns  are 
just  beginning  to  uncurl,  and  may- 
be the  violets  will  be  already  in 
flower  on  the  bank  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  We  might  go  with  the 
children  to  look  for  violets  some 
day,  though  violets  are  not  near 
so  amusing  as  toadstools.  One 
violet  is  exactly  like  the  other; 
there  is  not  the  same  variety  and 
excitement  as  there  is  in  hunting 
toadstools ;  "  and  again  Luba,  with 
difficulty,  repressed  a  smile  at 
thought  of  Roman's  curious  error 
just  now.  "  What  a  pity  that  you 
will  not  be  here  in  August ! "  she 
added  thoughtlessly. 

"  Who  knows  !  "  said  Roman, 
mysteriously;  "who  knows  whether 
I  may  not  still  be  here  in  Au- 
gust ! " 

Luba  coloured  slightly  without 
exactly  knowing  why. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet 
what  you  do  in  winter  1 "  resumed 
Roman,  after  a  pause.  "When 
there  are  neither  violets  nor  toad- 
stools to  gather,  it  must  be  very 
dull  at  Stara-Wola."  . 

"  Dull !  Why,  winter  is  the  very 
gayest  time  in  the  country.  We 
can  often  go  out  sleighing  from 
November  to  March  ;  and  when  the 
sleigh  road  is  good,  we  get  so  many 
visits  —  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  or  four  visits  in  one  month." 

"  And  do  you  never  dance  1  Do 
you  never  go  to  balls  1 " 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  to  a  real 
ball,  exactly ;  but  at  every  country 
house  they  dance  whenever  people 
come  together  and  there  are 
enough  partners.  We  were  four 
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couples  here  in  the  Christmas  week, 
and  we  danced  until  after  mid- 
night. Are  there  many  balls  at 
Berlin?" 

It  was  now  Roman's  turn  to 
smile. 

"  Dozens  of  them  !    Scores  !  "  he 


"  And  you  go  to  them  all  1 " 

"  Not  exactly ;  that  would  be 
rather  too  hard  work.  But  I  can- 
not escape  going  to  a  good  many. 
I  went  to  at  least  a  couple  of  dozen 
last  season.  A  man  who  wants  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  must  keep 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  society." 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  !  "  ex- 
claimed Luba,  earnestly.  "  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  go  to  a  ball — a  real 
ball — for  once,  and  to  dance  Mazur 
all  night.  Do  they  dance  Mazur 
at  Berlin?" 

Roman  denied  it. 

"  Then  you  must  almost  have 
forgotten  how  to  dance  it  yourself. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  remember 
it?" 

Roman  was  quite  convinced  that 
he  had  completely  forgotten  it. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  feel  sure  he 
had  ever  learnt  to  dance  it  at 
all. 

"  But  you  are  a  Pole  ! "  said 
Luba,  looking  at  him  almost  with 
a  little  horror  in  her  wide-open 
black  eyes.  "A  Pole  should  be 
ashamed  of  not  knowing  his  na- 
tional dance." 

"So  I  am,  terribly  ashamed," 
said  Roman ;  "  but,  you  see,  I  never 
had  any  one  to  teach  me.  Will 
you  not  charitably  remedy  these 
defects  in  my  education  by  giving 
me  dancing  -  lessons  ?  Will  you 
not  teach  me  the  Mazur?  You 
will  not  find  me  a  very  awkward 
pupil,  I  hope."  And  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  humorous  expression  of 
childish  penitence  in  his  darkly 
fringed  blue  eyes. 

Luba  laughed,  but  coloured  again 
more  brightly  than  before. 


"  I  will  show  you  the  step  some 
time  if  Hala  will  play  a  Mazur 
for  us,"  she  answered,  a  little  de- 
murely. 

Madame  Starowolska,  holding 
a  large  bunch  of  keys,  now  came 
out  of  the  house  to  say  that  break- 
fast was  ready. 

"  And  where  is  Felicyan  ? "  asked 
Roman,  when  he  had  saluted  his 
sister-in-law. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  secret,"  she  said, 
with  lowered  voice,  looking  round 
to  see  if  the  children  were  not 
within  earshot.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  tell  you ;  but 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  dis- 
creet  " 

"  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the 
grave." 

"  Well,  Felicyan  has  ordered  a 
little  donkey -cart  for  Zosia  and 
Kostus,  and  has  gone  to  the  village 
to  see  if  the  paint  is  already  dry. 
I  hope  it  is — for  it  is  so  difficult 
to  keep  from  talking  about  it,  and 
it  would  spoil  all  the  fun  if  they 
were  to  find  out.  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  have  to  keep  a  secret ! " 

"  Hala,"  said  Luba,  a  day  or 
two  later,  when  the  two  sisters 
were  sitting  alone,  "  have  you 
noticed  what  lovely  patent-leather 
shoes  your  brother-in-law  wears  ? " 

"  Lovely,"  endorsed  Hala,  read- 

ity- 

"  And  such  an  elegant  pointed 
shape  ! — quite  different  from  Feli- 
cyan's.  Why  does  Felicyan  always 
wear  such  ugly  boots  ? " 

Hala  did  not  look  quite  pleased. 
She  had  been  thinking  the  same 
thing  herself ;  but  she  scarcely 
cared  to  hear  her  thoughts  echoed 
by  Luba.  Certainly  Felicyan  did 
wear  very  ugly  boots ;  they  made 
his  foot  appear  twice  as  big  as 
Roman's. 

"  Felicyan  requires  stronger 
boots  for  tramping  about  in  the 
mud,"  she  said,  a  little  shortly. 
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"  A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  dress 
like  a  fashionable  gentleman." 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  said  Luba  ; 
and  some  moments  later  she 
added,  as  though  pursuing  a 
train  of  thought — "  Do  all  Ger- 
man officers  wear  their  hair  parted 
down  the  middle  like  that  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  I  have 
never  seen  any  German  officers 
before." 

"It  is  very  becoming,"  said 
Luba,  musingly. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  he  is  going 
to  remain  ? "  said  Hala,  a  little 
later.  "  I  hope  a  fortnight  at 
least.  Felicyan  will  be  so  disap- 
pointed if  he  goes  away  sooner. 
You  have  no  idea  how  fond  he  is 
of  Roman." 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  sure  to  stay 
much  longer  than  a  fortnight  ! " 
exclaimed  Luba  with  conviction. 

Madame  Starowolska  looked  at 
her  sister  with  a  little  surprise. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  1 
Did  he  tell  you  so  ? " 

Luba  now  became  slightly  em- 
barrassed. 

"  He  told  me — at  least  not  ex- 
actly, but  he  said  something  about 
wanting  to  go  with  me  to  the  forest 
to  gather  toadstools  :  he  is  very 


fond  of  toadstools,  it  seems.  And 
then  when  I  told  him  that  there 
were  no  toadstools  before  August, 
he  said — *  Who  knows  whether  I 
may  not  still  be  here  ! '  " 

"He  said  that  ?—  he  said  it  to 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  and  do  you  know,  Hala, 
he  has  quite  forgotten  how  to 
dance  Mazur,  and  he  asked  me 
to  teach  him  the  step.  What  am 
I  to  do  about  it?  Would  it  be 
proper,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Why,  teach  him  the  Mazur, 
of  course ! "  briskly  returned  Ma- 
dame Starowolska,  who  had  been 
scrutinising  her  sister's  face. 
"  There  can  be  nothing  wrong 
about  showing  the  step  to  Feli- 
cyan's  own  brother.  He  is  almost 
like  your  relation." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Luba,  still 
confused.  "  He  is  not  really  my 
brother — and  one  can  never  tell : 

he  might "  She  broke  off 

suddenly,  hiding  her  flushed  face 
on  Hala's  shoulder. 

"  He  might,"  repeated  Hala, 
more  decidedly.  "  And  he  is 
very  handsome,  and  is  sure  to 
make  a  brilliant  career,  Felicyan 
says.  By  all  means  teach  him  the 
Mazur  ! " 
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THE    ORIGINAL    BALLAD    OF    THE    DOWIE    DENS. 


THE  two  well-known  ballads  of 
the  Yarrow  —  viz.,  "  Rare  Willy's 
drowned  in  Yarrow  "  and  "  The 
Dowie  Dens "  —  have  presented 
several  difficulties  to  editors,  both 
in  respect  of  internal  consistency 
and  historical  reference.  The  in- 
consistency in  the  stanzas  has 
been  sufficient  to  mar  the  com- 
plete unity  of  each,  and  suggests 
the  need  of  revision  and  removal. 
To  effect  this  is  our  present  aim, 
and  also  to  show  that  there  is  a 
still  older  ballad  of  the  Yarrow 
than  either  of  those  now  known, 
from  which  they  have  been  mainly 
taken. 

The  former  ballad  —  "  Rare 
Willy's  drowned  in  Yarrow" — 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  'Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany '  (1724),  where  it  consists 
of  four  stanzas.  The  first  of  these 
points  distinctly  to  a  maiden  lover 
as  the  personage  of  the  ballad, 
while  the  second  stanza  as  clearly 
refers  to  a  matron.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

1. 

"  Willy's  rare  and  Willy's  fair, 

And  Willy's  wondrous  bonny, 
And  Willy  hecht 1  to  marry  me, 
Gin  e'er  he  married  ony. 

2. 

Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu'  braid, 
This  night  I'll  make  it  narrow; 

For  a'  the  live-lang  winter  night 
I'll  lie  twin'd2  o'  my  marrow." 

The  other  stanzas — three  and 
four — carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
ballad  as  referring  to  a  betrothed 
maiden.  The  ballad  is  repeated, 
as  Ramsay  gave  it,  by  David  Herd 
in  his  '  Scots  Songs '  (1759  and 
1776),  i.  82. 


The  first  indication  in  print  of 
the  ballad  afterwards  named  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  "The  Dowie 
Dens  of  Yarrow,"  is  found  in 
Herd's  'Scots  Songs'  (i.  145). 
This  consists  of  four  stanzas  under 
the  heading,  "  To  the  tune  of 
Leaderhaughs  and  Yarrow."  The 
lady  who  speaks  throughout  in 
those  stanzas  is  obviously  not  a 
matron,  but  simply  a  betrothed 
maiden.  Yet  certain  of  the 
stanzas  occur  in  Scott's  ballad, 
first  given  in  the  'Minstrelsy'  in 
1802-3,  and  this  ballad  has  clearly 
as  its  main  import  a  reference  to 
persons  already  married.  In  the 
tenth  stanza,  after  the  treacherous 
stroke,  the  dying  man  says  : — 

"  Gae   hame,   gae   hame,   guid-brother 
John, 

And  tell  your  sister  Sarah 
To  come  and  lift  her  leafu'  lord, — 

He's  sleepin'  sound  on  Yarrow." 

But  the  immediately  following 
stanza  suggests  only  a  love  rela- 
tion between  the  two  as  betrothed 
persons  : — 

"  Yestreen  I  dream'd  a  dolefu'  dream, 

I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow  ; 
I  dream'd  I  pu'd  the  heather  green, 
Wi'  my  true  love  on  Yarrow." 

(In  Herd  it  is,  "  the  birk  sae 
green.") 

And  with  the  same  bearing 
comes  next  the  stanza,  almost 
unequalled  in  love  poetry  : — 

"  0  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  south 
From  where  my  love  repaireth, 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth. " 

(In  Herd,  "  from  "  is  "  to.") 

These  two  stanzas  occur  in  the 
fragment  printed  by  Herd,  and  also 
the  next  one  : — 


1  Hecht  is  promised.  2  Twin'd  is,  of  course,  parted  or  separated  from. 
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"  But  in  the  glen  strive  armed  men, 
They've  wrought  me  dule  and  sor- 
row ; 
They've  slain,  they've  slain  the  come- 

liest  swain, — 
He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow." 

Scott,  we  may  note,  has  changed 
one  line  here,  and  greatly  for  the 
worse.  He  writes — 

"  They've  slain, — the  comeliest  knight 
they've  slain." 

Possibly  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
slain  man  was  not  a  knight  at  all, 
and  that  the  word  "  swain "  was 
the  only  appropriate  one.  Clearly, 
at  least,  we  have  here  three  stanzas 
which  do  not  naturally  refer  to 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
but  to  that  of  betrothed  lovers. 
The  ballad  of  "  The  Dowie  Dens  " 
is  thus,  like  that  of  "Willy's 
drowned  in  Yarrow,"  rendered 
inconsistent  and  incongruous. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remove  these  incongruities,  but 
not  with  complete  success.  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  has  the  merit  of 
having  seen  the  incongruity  in 
"Willy's  drowned  in  Yarrow," 
and  attempted  to  remedy  it.  He 
evidently  holds  that  this  ballad  re- 
fers to  a  betrothed  maiden,  the 
death  of  whose  lover  was  caused 
by  drowning,  not  by  violence ;  but 
he  still  retains  in  his  reconstructed 
version  the  stanza  beginning — 

"Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu'  braid," 

which  obviously  points  to  a  matron 
as  the  speaker.  And  in  his  version 
of  "  The  Dowie  Dens  "  he  as  obvi- 
ously retains  two  of  Herd's  stanzas, 
already  quoted,  which  can  refer 
only  to  one  in  the  position  of  a 
maiden  lover. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these 
two  ballads  refer  to  two  different 
incidents,  —  the  one,  "  Willy's 
drowned  in  Yarrow,"  to  a  maiden 
deprived  of  her  betrothed  lover  by 
the  accident  of  drowning ;  the  other 


to  a  wife  whose  husband  was  slain 
by  her  own  kinsmen,  and  treacher- 
ously. But  this  difference  of  inci- 
dent is  far  from  conclusive.  There 
is  quite  a  possibility  of  uniting  the 
two  things, — death  by  violence  and 
the  body  being  found  in  the  stream. 
And  little  or  no  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  rhythmical  ending  of 
"  The  Dowie  Dens,"  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  Yarrow, — as  mak- 
ing it  specifically  different  from 
the  other  ballad,  —  for  versions, 
especially  the  earliest,  whether 
fragmentary  or  complete,  are  not 
at  all  uniform  in  this  particular. 
But  there  is  another  explanation, 
and  one  which  helps  to  remove 
the  incongruities  in  the  two  bal- 
lads themselves.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
earlier  ballad  of  the  Yarrow  than 
either  that  known  as  "Willy's 
drowned  in  Yarrow"  or  "The 
Dowie  Dens ; "  that  the  stanzas 
given  by  Ramsay  under  the  former 
head,  and  those  given  by  Herd  "  To 
the  tune  of  Leaderhaughs  and 
Yarrow,"  are  simply  portions  — 
harmonious  portions — of  one,  and 
this  the  earlier  ballad ;  and  further, 
that  "  The  Dowie  Dens  "  as  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  mixed, 
therefore  incongruous,  reference  to 
.  the  incident  of  the  earlier  ballad, 
and  to  a  later  incident  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  families  of  Scott  of 
Thirlestane  and  Scott  of  Tuschie- 
law. 

This  original  ballad,  now  that 
it  has  been  discovered,  explains 
nearly  everything.  The  heroine 
was  really  a  maiden  lover ;  her  be- 
trothed was  slain  directly  by  her 
brother  in  the  course  of  an  unequal 
combat ;  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Yarrow,  and  there  found 
by  her ;  and  any  incongruity  in 
representing  her  both  as  maiden 
and  matron  is  explained  by  the 
mixing  up  of  the  later  or  Thirle- 
stane incident  with  the  earlier 
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one.     Here  is  the  older  ballad  in 
full  :— 

1. 

"  At  Dry  hope  lived  a  lady  fair, 
The  fairest  flower  in  Yarrow ; 

And  she  refused  nine  noble  men 
For  a  servan'  lad  in  Gala. 

2. 

Her  father  said  that  he  should  fight 
The  nine  lords  all  to-morrow  ; 

And  he  that  should  the  victor  be, 
Would  get  the  Rose  of  Yarrow. 


Quoth  he,  4  You're  nine  an'  I'm  but  ane, 
And  in  that  there's  no  much  marrow  ; 

Yet  I  shall  fecht  ye  man  for  man, 
In  the  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow.' 

4. 

She's  kissed  his  lips  and  combed  his  hair, 
As  oft  she'd  done  before,  O, 

An'  set  him  on  her  milk-white  steed, 
Which  bore  him  on  to  Yarrow. 

5. 
When  he  got  o'er  yon  high,  high  hill, 

An'  down  the  dens  o'  Yarrow, 
There  did  he  see  the  nine  lords  all, 

But  there  was  not  one  his  marrow. 

6. 

*  Now  here  ye're  nine,  an'  I'm  but  ane, 

But  yet  I  am  not  sorrow; 
For  here  I'll  fecht  ye  man  for  man, 

For  my  true  love  in  Yarrow.' 

7. 
Then  he  wheel'd  round  and  fought  so 

fierce, 

Till  the  seventh  fell  in  Yarrow ; 
When  her  brother  sprang  from  a  bush 

behind, 
And  ran  his  body  thorough. 


He  never  spoke  more  words  than  these, 
An'  they  were  words  o'  sorrow: 

'  Ye  may  tell  my  true  love,  if  ye  please, 
That  I'm  sleepin'  sound  in  Yarrow.' 

9.    • 
They've  ta'en  the  young  man  by  the 

heels, 

And  trailed  him  like  a  harrow, 
And  then  they  flung  the  comely  youth, 
In  a  whirlpool  o!  Yarrow. 


10. 
The  lady  said,  '  I  dreamed  yestreen, 

I  fear  it  bodes  some  sorrow, 
That  I  was  pu'iii'  the  heather  green 

On  the  scroggy  braes  o'  Yarrow.' 

11. 

Her  brother  said,  '  I'll  read  your  dream, 
But  it  should  cause  nae  sorrow ; 

Ye  may  go  seek  your  lover  hame, 
For  he's  sleepin'  sound  in  Yarrow.' 

12. 

Then  she  rode  o'er  yon  gloomy  height, 
An'  her  heart  was  fu'  o'  sorrow, 

But  only  saw  the  clud  o'  night, 
Or  heard  the  roar  o'  Yarrow. 

13. 

But  she  wandered  east,  so  did  she  wast, 
And  searched  the  forest  thorough, 

Until  she  spied  her  ain  true  love 
Lyin'  deeply  drowned  in  Yarrow. 

14. 

His  hair  it  was  five  quarters  lang, 

Its  colour  was  the  yellow; 
She  twined  it  round  her  lily  hand, 

And  drew  him  out  o'  Yarrow. 

15. 

She   kissed   his   lips   and    combed   his 
head, 

As  oft  she'd  done  before,  0  ; 
She  laid  him  o'er  her  milk-white  steed, 

An'  bore  him  home  from  Yarrow. 

16. 

She   washed  his  wounds  in  yon   well- 
strand, 

And  dried  him  wi'  the  hollan', 
And  aye  she  sighed  and  said,  'Alas  ! 

For  my  love  I  had  him  chosen.' 

17. 
'  Go  hold  your  tongue,'  her  father  said, 

'  There's  little  cause  for  sorrow  ; 
I'll  wed  ye  on  a  better  lad 

Than  ye  ha'e  lost  in  Yarrow.' 

18. 
'  Haud    your   ain   tongue,    my   faither 

dear, 

I  canna'  help  my  sorrow; 
A  fairer  flower  ne'er  sprang  in  May 
Than  I  ha'e  lost  in  Yarrow. 
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19. 


'  I  meant  to  make  my  bed  fu'  wide, 
But  you  may  make  it  narrow, 

For  now  I've  nane  to  be  my  guide, 
But  a  deid  man  drowned  in  Yarrow. ' 

20. 

An'  aye  she  screighed  and  cried,  *  Alas  ! ' 
Till  her  heart  did  break  wi'  sorrow, 

An'  sank  into  her  faither's  arms, 
'Mang  the  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow." 

In  thus  producing  for  the  first 
time  an  additional  version  of  the 
ballad  of  the  Yarrow,  I  may 
be  properly  asked  to  give  my 
ground  and  authority.  This  I 
readily  do.  The  version  is  due  to 
the  memory  and  the  care  of  an 
old  man  in  Peeblesshire,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  worthy  type  of 
what  is  best  in  our  fast-decaying 
old-world  character — its  simplicity, 
homeliness,  and  steady  uprightness. 
The  late  William  Welsh,  Peebles- 
shire  cottar  and  poet,  as  he  was 
wont  to  designate  himself — being 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
and  tales  relating  to  local  topics — 
gave  me  the  poem,  of  which  the 
above  is  an  exact  copy.  I  knew 
the  old  man  well.  He  was,  when 
I  first  became  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  above  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  hale,  healthy,  and  in 
perfect  possession  of  his  faculties, 
shrewd,  acute,  and  much  above  the 
common.  For  several  years  he  paid 
me  an  annual  visit.  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  his  conversation  — 
genial,  humorous,  pawky.  He 
moralised  as  only  a  Scotsman  can ; 
but  his  epigrammatic  flashes  kept 
his  sententiousness  from  being 
prosy.  He  wrote  out  for  me  the 
version  of  the  ballad  as  I  have 
given  it,  stating  very  explicitly 
that  it  was  from  the  recitation  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother.  I 
questioned  him  closely  on  the 
point,  but  to  this  statement  he 
steadily  adhered.  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  answers  to  certain  ques- 
tions in  writing,  which  he  did. 


The  ballad,  he  said,  was  recited 
by  his  mother, — his  grandmother 
had  a  copy  of  the  same  in  her 
father's  handwriting,  and  thus 
the  poem  came  down  to  him.  As 
dates  are  of  importance  in  a  case 
of  this  sort,  I  got  from  him  a 
statement  in  writing  in  answer 
to  questions  on  those  points,  and 
also  other  corroborative  particu- 
lars. These  are  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

Robert  Welsh  —  great  -  great- 
grandfather of  W.  Welsh  —  was 
born  about  1686,  died  1766.  He 
farmed  Faldonside,  near  Abbots- 
ford,  well  known  as  once  the 
property  of  the  Ker  who  held  the 
pistol  to  Mary's  bosom  on  the 
night  of  Rizzio's  slaughter.  His 
son  married  Janet  Lees,  from  Gala- 
shiels,  who  was  born  1726,  died 
1789.  Their  son  married  Mar- 
garet Yule,  who  was  born  at  Fala- 
hill,  in  Heriot,  in  1761,  and  died 
in  1819.  William  Welsh  himself 
was  born  at  Heriot  Tower,  6th 
May  1799,  and  left  it  in  1819. 
"The  grandmother, "  William  Welsh 
writes,  "  had  a  fine  ear  for  music,  . 
and  had  a  copy  of  the  song  in  her 
father's  writing  (queer  crooked 
letters),  which  Mr  Haig,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Heriot,  could  read 
fluently,  and  called  it  the  Queen 
Anne's  hand.  He  transcribed  it 
into  the  modern  style,  and  gave 
a  copy  to  my  mother  (who  was 
also  very  musical)  for  the  sake  of 
[I  suppose  he  means  in  place  of] 
the  old  manuscript.  I  kept  Haig's 
copy  till  it  got  into  pieces,  and 
was  lately  burnt  when  cleaning  the 
house."  —  (Letter,  14th  February 
1878.)  This  would  take  the  MS. 
of  the  ballad  back  at  least  to  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  William 
Welsh  adds  the  following :  "  An 
old  woman,  a  mantua  -  maker, 
whose  name  was  Marion  Tod, 
and  whose  house  I  frequented 
often  when  a  boy  of  seven  years, 
sung  it  exactly  the  same  way ;  and 
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many  youngsters  came  to  hear  auld 
Gifford,  as  they  called  her,  because 
she  came  from  thereabouts,  sing 
the  *  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow.' 
Once,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
I  was  singing  it  to  a  young  lass 
and  an  old  maid  ;  and  when  I 
had  done,  I  turned  up  the  young 
one's  head,  which  was  hanging  very 
low,  and  saw  the  tears  on  her 
cheeks;  and  the  old  one,  looking 
serious,  said,  '  Poor  man !  I  could 
ha'e  liket  him  mysel'.'  " — (Letter, 
14th  February  1878.)  If  these 
statements  are  even  generally  cor- 
rect —  and  I  see  no  ground  to 
doubt  them,  even  as  to  details — 
this  version  of  "  The  Dowie  Dens  " 
is  older  than  the  earliest  printed 
fragment  by  Herd,  and  probably 
as  early  as  "Rare  Willy's  drowned 
in  Yarrow,"  first  printed  by  Bam- 
say  in  1724.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
version  is  confessedly  a  compila- 
tion ;  Motherwell's,  taken  from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  woman  in  Kil- 
barchan,  is  still  later.  All  this 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  in  the  version  now  offered 
the  oldest,  probably  the  original, 
ballad  of  "The  Dowie  Dens  of 
Yarrow." 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened, 
if  we  look  to  internal  evidence. 
The  whole  tone  and  frame  of 
this  ballad  are  from  beginning  to 
end  simple,  uniform,  consistent — 
a  unity  of  narrative  feeling.  The 
stanzas  which  in  the  other  two  bal- 
lads are  incongruous  find  here  their 
natural  place.  There  is  ample, 
intelligible  motive  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  lover.  He  is  no  knight 
or  noble  lord,  as  in  Scott's  ballad, 
but  an  ignoble  person — "  a  servan' 
lad  in  Gala."  This  base  personage 
has  dared  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
daughter  of  Scott  of  Dryhope, — 
one  of  the  most  ready  freebooters 
on  the  Border, — the  laird  of  those 
glens  of  Dryhope  and  Kirkstead 
that  run  up  through  varied  heather 
and  bracken  sheen  to  the  Black- 


law  and  the  heights  of  Glenrath — 
Hopes  which  now  we  love  and 
prize  for  matchless  charm,  for 
gleam  and  murmur  of  burn,  for 
solitary  birk  that  drapes  the  sel- 
dom visited  linn  pool  —  Hopes 
which  the  reiver  cared  for,  be- 
cause they  could  conveniently 
conceal,  say,  four  hundred  kine 
taken  from  Bewcastle  Waste  on 
the  English  side.  More  than 
all,  this  love  is  reciprocated  : 
the  daughter  of  Dryhope  finds 
some  manliness,  some  nobility  in 
the  "servan'  lad  in  Gala,"  who 
may  possibly  never  have  ridden 
in  a  reiver's  band.  This  surely 
was  an  out-of-the-way  lass  in 
those  times,  with  some  strange 
modern  notions  worthy  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  years 
that  followed.  But  her  brothers 
do  not  at  all  like  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement— "  a  servan'  lad  in 
Gala  "  forsooth  !  Here  is  a  mo- 
tive for  his  being  put  out  of  the 
way  at  once  ere  he  marries  their 
sister, — tenfold  more  powerful  in 
those  times  than  any  question 
about  dower,  or  even  hatred  from 
blood-feud.  For  this  latter  mo- 
tive did  not  prevent  marriages  be- 
tween families,  even  while  blood- 
feuds  were  unstanched.  Witness 
Kers  and  Scotts,  and  Peeblesshire 
alliances  many. 

Then  here  comes  the  romance 
part  of  the  affair — the  fitting  ex- 
planation of  how  the  incompati- 
bility of  circumstances  was  to  be 
dealt  with.  And  this  is  how  the 
minstrel  pictures  it.  The  father 
of  the  lady,  hopeless  of  breaking 
down  her  love,  proposes  that  the 
"servan'  lad"  should  fight  the 
nine  lords  —  that  is,  lairds,  for 
lord  means  no  more  than  this, — 
simply,  at  the  utmost,  lord  of  a 
barony — who  are  suitors  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  She  is  called 
"  the  Rose  of  Yarrow " ;  and 
while  this  phrase  does  not  occur 
in  Scott's  version,  it  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  West  Country  one 
—  from  Kilbarchan  —  given  by 
Motherwell. 

"  The  Rose  of  Yarrow  "  was  to 
fall  to  the  victor,  who  in  this  case 
was  not  the  least  likely  to  be 
the  "  servan'  lad."  He,  however, 
accepts  the  unequal  conditions. 
Then  he  slays  seven  of  his  op- 
ponents; and  as  the  seventh  fell 
he  is  treacherously  run  through 
"  from  a  bush  behind "  by  the 
brother  of  his  love,  who  apparent- 
ly was  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  unequal  contest.  The  lover 
sends  a  dying  message  to  his  lady- 
love. Then  comes  a  stanza,  not  in 
Scott's  version,  but  happily  con- 
gruous with  the  whole  story.  The 
man  who  is  now  down  on  the  field 
is  not  a  knight,  only  a  servant — 
one  of  base  degree ;  hence  he  gets 
no  knightly  treatment,  not  even 
decent  human  regard ;  his  lot  is 
only  shameful  indignity. 

"  They've  ta'en  the  young  man  by  the 
heels, 

And  trailed  him  like  a  harrow, 
And  then  they  flung  the  comely  youth 

In  a  whirlpool  o'  Yarrow." 

Then  the  lady  has  the  ominous 
dream  about 

"  Pu'in'  the  heather  green 
On  the  scroggy  braes  o'  Yarrow." 

"Scroggy  braes" — quite  true,  not 
on  the  "  dowie  houms."  There  is 
no  heather  there, — only  the  wae- 
some  bent  which,  bowing  to  the 
autumn  winds,  makes  them  dowie ; 
but  on  the  "  scroggy  braes  "  there 
it  is  now,  as  any  one  may  see. 
But  "  scroggy  "  is  better  than  all. 
This  expresses  exactly  the  look  of 
the  stunted  trees  and  bushes  on 
the  braes  of  Yarrow — two  and  a 
half  or  three  centuries  ago,  when 
the  forest  was  decaying — such  as 
a  native  minstrel  could  have 
e^t.  "  The  scroggy  braes," 
tions  in  wri 


— this  was  never  said  before  in 
Scottish  ballad  or  minstrel  song, — 
yet  it  is  so  true  and  so  ancient ! 

Her  brother  reads  her  dream 
for  her, — tells  her  bluntly  enough, 
not  sympathising  with  her,  or 
caring  for  her  feelings,  to 

' '  Go  seek  your  lover  hame, 
For  he's  sleepin'  sound  in  Yarrow." 

There  is  surely  a  touch  of  the 
direst  irony  here, — the  dead  man, 
—  beloved,  —  "  sleepin'  sound." 
She  sets  out  in  search  of  him,  and 
then  there  comes  a  stanza  which, 
supposing  this  ballad  to  have  been 
known  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  as  it  probably  was,  ob- 
viously suggested  to  Logan  the 
verse  in  his  ballad  of  Yarrow 
which  Scott  prized  so  highly,  and 
which  sets  Logan  higher  than  any 
other  thing  he  is  known  to  have 
written.  The  stanzas  in  the  or- 
iginal, as  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  are — 

"  Then  she  rode  o'er  yon  gloomy  height, 
An'  her  heart  was  fu'  o'  sorrow, 

But  only  saw  the  clud  o'  night, 
Or  heard  the  roar  o'  Yarrow. 

But  she  wandered  east,  so  did  she  wast, 
And  searched  the  forest  thorough, 

Until  she  spied  her  ain  true  love 
Lyin'  deeply  drowned  in  Yarrow." 

In  Logan's  poem,  which  ap- 
peared in  1770,  we  have  these 
lines,  which  are  simply  those  of 
the  old  ballad,  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  copy,  suppos- 
ing the  ballad  to  have  been  float- 
ing on  the  memories  of  people  so 
early  as  I  represent  it — 

"  They  sought  him  east,  they  sought 

him  west, 
They    sought    him    all    the    forest 

thorough ; 

They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 
They   only  heard    the  roar  of  Yar- 
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That  Logan  was  a  plagiarist  there 
is,  I  fear,  other  proof. 

The  maiden,  searching,  finds  her 
dead  lover  in  the  water.  He  had 
been  violently  slain,  and  then 
brutally  thrown  into  the  stream. 
This  is  the  reconciliation  of  the 
denouement  of  the  two  ballads, 
"  Willy's  drowned  in  Yarrow " 
and  the  modern  "  Dovvie  Dens." 
The  stricken  man  lay  in  the 

"  Cleavin'  o'  the  craig, 
She  fand  him  drowned  in  Yarrow." 

Then  there  comes  a  stanza  not 
found  in  Scott's  version — pictur- 
esque, touching,  complete  in  itself 
— such  as  painter  might  limn,  and, 
doing  it  well,  make  himself  im- 
mortal : — 

"  His  hair  it  was  five  quarters  lang, 

Its  colour  was  the  yellow  ; 
She  twined  it  round  her  lily  hand, 
And  drew  him  out  o'  Yarrow." 

What  a  picture  !  the  lass  wad- 
ing, it  may  be,  into  the  water, 
grasping  the  floating  yellow  hair, 
twining  it  round  her  lily  hand, — 
how  despairingly,  yet  how  fervent- 
ly,— clasping  it,  the  last  tie  amid 
the  moving  stream,  and  drawing 
him  tenderly  out  of  the  water 
flow  to  the  river  bank,  where  at 
least  he  would  unmoved  lie, — be, 
though  dead,  her  own. 

Though  there  is  nothing  in 
Scott's  version  corresponding  to 
this,  there  is  a  stanza  in  Mother- 
well's,  but  it  is  a  bad  version. 
It  is  not  his  but  her  own  hair 
which  is  spoken  of,  and  she  man- 
ages to  draw  him  out  of  the  stream 
by  this  !— 

"  Her  hair  it  was  five  quarters  lang, 

'Twas  like  the  gold  for  yellow  ; 
She  twisted  it  round  his   milk-white 

hand, 
And  she's  drawn  him  hame  frae  Yar- 


There  can  hardly  be  a  question 


that  the  original  version  is  much 
more  natural  and  appropriate,  as 
referring  to  the  hair  of  the  dead 
lover,  lying  in  the  water.  "The 
milk  -  white  hand "  is  certainly 
that  of  the  lady,  not  the  man. 
Then  the  simple  drawing  him  out 
of  the  stream  by  the  hair,  the 
putting  him  on  her  milk-white 
steed,  and  bearing  him  home  from 
Yarrow,  is  a  representation  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  coarse  idea 
of  "drawing  him  hame  frae  Yar- 
row "  by  his  locks,  as  pictured  in 
Motherwell's  version. 

Then  there  is  the  solution  of 
another  incongruity.  Stanza  18 
is  obviously  the  original  of  the 
second  stanza  in  "  Willy's  drowned 
in  Yarrow,"  where  as  it  stands  it 
has  no  relevancy  whatever.  Here 
it  is  in  a  form  that  is  perfectly 
natural  and  appropriate.  "I 
meant,"  says  the  maiden  lover, — 

"  I  meant  to  make  my  bed  fu'  wide, 
But  you  may  make  it  narrow, 

For  now  I've  nane  to  be  my  guide, 
But  a  deid  man  drowned  in  Yarrow. " 

How  thoroughly  superior  to  the 
incongruous  stanza  of  "Willy's 
drowned  in  Yarrow  "  !  Not — 

"  Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu'  wide," 
but — 

"  I  meant  to  make  my  bed  fu'  wide, 
And  you  may  make  it  narrow." 

You,  if  not  the  slayer  of  my 
lover,  yet  the  sympathiser  with 
the  assassins  ! — do  as  you  choose 
with  me.  The  guide  of  my  life  is 
gone ;  the  light  is  cast  out  with 
the  "  deid  man  drowned  in  Yar- 
row." 

The  stanza  (16)  which  contains  a 
reference  to  the  "  well-strand," — 
the  rivulet  flowing  from  the  spring 
— her  washing  his  wounds  therein, 
and  drying  them  "wi'  thehollan'," — 
is  very  true,  natural,  and  touching. 
It  is  thoroughly  Scottish  in  feeling, 
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fact,  and  diction.  Has  one  not 
heard  of  "the  well-strand,"— " the 
meadow  well-strand," — from  one's 
boyhood  ?  And  "  the  hollan' "  we 
know  well.  All  through  those  old 
times,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  brown 
linen  made  out  of  the  flax  in  Scot- 
land, and  made  largely,  was  sent 
across  to  Holland  —  Haarlem 
especially — to  be  bleached.  There 
it  was  dipped  in  lye  and  butter- 
milk ;  and  after  six  months — from 
March  to  October — returned  to 
this  country,  —  pure,  clean,  and 
white.  The  damsel  wished  to 
honour  her  dead  lover,  as  best  she 
might,  with  the  purest  in  her 
gift.  It  was  what  she  wore  in  her 

j°y:— 

"Her  kurchy  was  of  Holland  clear, 
Tyed  on  her  bonny  brow." 

With  regard  to  the  historical 
reference  of  the  original  ballad,  I 
confess  I  can  say  very  little.  If 
it  really  concerns  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Dryhope,  as  it  seems  to 
do,  this  would  bring  the  date  not 
further  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  forest- 
stead  of  Dryhope  was  given  to  a 
Scott.  It  is  quite  probable,  of 
course,  that  the  same  family  might 
have  been  there  long  before,  simply 
as  keepers  for  the  Crown  of  the 
forest-stead.  In  the  alleged  resi- 
dence of  the  lady  at  Dryhope, — in 
the  phrases,  "  The  fairest  flower  in 
Yarrow,"  "  the  Rose  of  Yarrow," 
we  have  a  distinct  suggestion  of 
"the  Flower  of  Yarrow,"— that 
is,  Mary,  rather  Marion  Scott, 
daughter  of  John  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  not  Philip,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  puts  it,  who  was  married  to 
Wat  of  Harden  in  1576.  It  seems 
to  me  possible,  even  indeed  prob- 
able, from  those  references — the 
first,  the  oldest  yet  ascertained — 
that  the  ballad  may  actually  refer 
to  Mary  Scott,  the  "  Flower  of  Yar- 


row." This  incident  may  have 
been  an  episode  in  her  life  that 
took  place  previously  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Scott  of  Harden.  There 
must  have  been  associations  with 
this  woman  of  quite  a  special  kind, 
apart  simply  from  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  her  marriage  with 
a  neighbouring  Border  laird  and 
reiver,  which  led  to  the  intense, 
widespread,  and  persistent  memory 
of  her  that  has  come  down  to  our 
own  day.  This  of  course  would 
imply  that  the  falling  into  the 
father's  arms,  which  fitly  concludes 
the  ballad,  did  not  mean  the  con- 
clusion of  her  career.  The  termi- 
nations of  ballads  of  this  class  are 
usually  in  the  same  conventional 
style.  And  probably  "  the  Flower 
of  Yarrow"  was  no  exception  to 
the  run  of  her  sex  in  having  more 
than  one  love  experience. 

The  truth  of  the  view  now  given 
seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
historical  references  adduced  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  illustration  of 
the  ballad,  and  of  other  sugges- 
tions made  since  his  time.  The 
duel  on  Deuchar  Swire  must  be  set 
aside  as  having  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  circumstances  ;  and  certain 
important  particulars  of  the  nar- 
rative cannot  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  ballad  to  refer  to  the 
"  Walter  Scott  of  Tuschielaw"  who 
eloped  with  Grisel  Scott  of  Thirle- 
stane  in  1616,  and  who  is  assumed 
to  be  the  Walter  Scott  slaughtered 
shortly  afterwards  by  Scott  of 
Bonnington  and  his  accomplices. 
I  think  it  probable,  however,  that 
these  later  incidents  may  have 
come  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
earlier  in  popular  tradition  and 
song,  and  thus  with  the  story  and 
the  fate  of  the  "  servan'  lad  in 
Gala."  Hence  the  double  refer- 
ence in  Scott's  ballad,  confessedly  a 
compilation  from  different  versions, 
JOHN  YEITCH. 
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FROM    ARGIN    TO    TOSKI; 
OR,    THE   NILE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1889. 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  a  very  competent  military  critic, 
and  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
details  of  the  Nile  Campaign,  both  by  information  from  those  engaged 
in  it  and  by  personally  going  over  all  the  ground,  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  is  not  connected  with  the  Egyptian  army. — ED.  B.  M.~\ 


FROM  the  day  that  Khartoum 
fell,  it  was  known  in  Cairo  that  a 
serious  attempt  at  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  would  be  made  by  the 
Mahdy  or  his  successor  the  Khalifa. 
The  dervishes,  or  soldiers  of  the 
Mahdy,  were  confident  of  the  first 
signal  success  which  might  attend 
their  arms  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  rising  of  the 
Egyptian  peasantry  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  had  prepared  for  this 
invasion  on  a  large  scale  and  for 
a  lengthened  period.  Abd-el-Rah- 
man,  Wad-el-Najumi,  the  dervish 
leader  who  had  annihilated  Hicks 
Pasha's  army  in  the  Soudan,  and 
afterwards  taken  Khartoum,  was 
chosen  as  the  commander  of  the 
expedition.  The  title  given  to  him 
was  "Kaid  il  Sirrya  il  Masria,"  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
of  Egypt.  On  the  28th  of  June 
1889,  Wad-el-Najumi  crossed  the 
Egyptian  frontier  at  Matuka,  10 
miles  to  the  south  of  Wady  Haifa, 
and  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  invasion  by  firing  five  guns. 

The  dervish  army,  as  it  origin- 
ally started  from  Khartoum,  con- 
sisted of  some  6000  fighting  men, 
of  whom  600  had  rifles,  with  7 
guns.  According  to.  custom  the 
blacks  were  the  riflemen,  while 
the  Arabs  were  the  swordsmen 
and  spearmen.  The  Arabs  were 
chiefly  of  the  Jaalin  and  Baggara 
tribes.  The  former  occupy  great 
part  of  the  country  between  Berber 
and  Khartoum,  while  the  latter 


inhabit  the  deserts  of  Kordofan 
to  the  south-west  of  Khartoum. 
After  leaving  Khartoum,  Wad-el- 
Najumi  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Dongola,  and  started  northwards 
on  the  1st  of  Ramadan  (corre- 
sponding to  the  1st  of  May),  in 
order  to  unite  his  forces  to  those 
of  Abd-el-Halim,  the  dervish  com- 
mander at  Sarras,  and  then  march 
on  Egypt.  Sarras  was  the  most 
northerly  post  of  the  dervish  army : 
it  is  30  miles  south  of  Wady 
Haifa.  Shortly  after  Wad-el-Na- 
jumi's  departure  from  Dongola,  he 
was  followed  by  Makin-el-Nur  and 
a  body  of  about  500  men  of  the 
Baggara  tribe  collected  by  Yunis- 
Wad  -  Dekeim,  the  governor  of 
Dongola.  These  were  again  fol- 
lowed by  1000  men  of  the  Jaalin 
tribe  under  Ali-Wad-Saad  from 
Berber.  In  case  of  success  attend- 
ing the  invasion,  all  the  emirs  of 
the  Soudan  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low the  first  army. 

Wad-el-Najumi  himself — or  the 
son  of  the  astrologer,  as  his  name 
implies  —  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin  of  the  Jaalin  tribe  of  Arabs. 
By  religious  zeal  and  a  talent  for 
war,  he  had  risen  to  influence  in 
his  tribe,  just  as  the  Mahdy  had 
risen  among  the  Taashi  and  Bag- 
gara. His  victory  over  Hicks 
Pasha,  and  his  presence  at  the 
death  of  Gordon,  had  invested  him 
with  very  great  importance ;  while 
a  native  nobility  of  character  made 
up  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  followers 
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for  his  low  birth.  All  the  desert- 
ers from  his  force  testified  that 
Wad-el-Najumi  bore  the  same  pri- 
vations as  the  poorest  of -his  sol- 
diers. He  was  a  religious  enthusi- 
ast of  the  type  of  Loyola,  and  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  Mahdy's  claims  to  be  the  con- 
queror of  the  world ;  he  was  con- 
sequently indifferent  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  means  employed  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Both  at 
Argin  and  Toski  he  displayed  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war.  At  the  former  battle  he 
dissipated  the  attacks  of  Wode- 
house  Pasha  through  the  whole 
of  the  forenoon,  while  at  Toski 
he  paralysed  the  Cavalry  Brigade 
through  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
During  the  march  from  Argin  to 
Toski  he  only  twice  allowed  his 
opponents  to  see  his  army,  and  on 
both  occasions  so  disposed  of  his 
men  that  he  was  credited  with  a 
far  larger  force  than  what  he 
really  possessed.  Those  of  the  de- 
serters who  brought  such  detailed 
and  exaggerated  reports  of  his 
numbers  to  the  Egyptian  officers 
were  doubtless  supplied  by  him 
with  this  information.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  campaign  to  the 
last  he  so  impressed  his  personal- 
ity on  his  opponents,  that  they  in- 
variably felt  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  masterful  en- 
emy. In  all  their  dealings  with 
him,  the  English  officers  com- 
manding the  Egyptian  forces  felt 
that  they  wrere  dealing  with  a  man 
who  had  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man. In  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
difficulties  he  not  only  kept  up  his 
own  courage,  but  sustained  that 
of  his  followers.  Alone  of  all  the 
dervishes,  his  dead  body  has  not 
been  given  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
It  was  recognised  on  the  field  of 
Toski,  and  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  near  a  palm-grove. 

Owing  to  the  singular  position 


occupied  by  Wad-el-Najumi  among 
the  powerful  Jaaliii  Arabs,  he  was 
a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to 
the  Khalifa  and  his  tribe  the  Bag- 
gara  j  and  some  suppose  that  he 
was  sent  to  Egypt  to  accomplish  a 
mission  which  the  Khalifa  well 
knew  would  result  in  failure,  and 
possibly  the  death  of  its  leader. 
Wad-el-Najumi,  however,  remained 
loyal  to  the  last,  and  refused  to 
credit  his  chief  with  duplicity ; 
while  the  conduct  of  Makin-el-Nur 
and  his  Baggara  contingent  on  the 
field  of  Toski  renders  it  possible 
that  there  was  foul-play  on  the 
part  of  the  Khalifa  or  Yunis-Wad- 
Dekeim,  the  governor  of  Dongola 
and  near  relative  of  the  Khalifa. 

Of  the  other  emirs  with  him,  the 
best  known  were  Abd-el-Halim 
and  Osman  Azrak.  Abd-el-Halim 
was  the  commandant  of  Sarras,  an 
unscrupulous  and  truculent  but 
very  brave  man.  He  lost  an  arm 
at  Argin,  but  was  present  in  the 
very  front  of  the  fight  at  Toski, 
and  fell  early  in  the  engagement. 
His  body  was  easily  recognised  by 
the  loss  of  the  left  arm.  Osman 
Azrak  is  an  Arab  chief,  a  famous 
freebooter  and  plunderer,  who  has 
personally  engaged  many  officers  of 
the  Egyptian  army  in  frontier 
raids  and  forays.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  religious  enthusiast  about 
him  ;  he  may  fitly  be  compared  to 
the  stark  mosstrooper  of  the  type 
of  William  of  Deloraine.  Like 
Osman  Digna,  he  has  figured  as 
killed  in  many  official  reports. 
The  last  time  was  at  Toski,  though 
he  made  good  his  escape,  and  is 
ready  for  a  future  raid  if  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

As  Wad  -  el  -  Najumi  marched 
northwards  from  Dongola,  he  plun- 
dered the  country  and  forced  the 
original  inhabitants,  or  Berabra, 
as  they  are  called,  to  accompany 
his  army  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  those  who  refused.  Har- 
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rowing  tales  of  cruelty  were  re- 
ported by  deserters  as  having  been 
committed  on  those  who  tried  to 
evade  this  duty.  He  left  the 
country  a  complete  desert  behind 
him.  On  reaching  Sarras  he  halted 
there  five  days,  joined  Abd-el-Hal- 
im's  force  to  his,  and  marched 
northwards  along  the  left  or  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Nile,  leaving  only 
100  men  to  garrison  Sarras.  To- 
wards the  end  of  June  he  reached 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  halted 
there  three  days.  His  army  in  all 
probability  consisted  of  3500  fight- 
ing men,  of  whom  600  were  rifle- 
men. He  had  7  guns  and  about 
350  camels  for  transport.  His 
camp-followers  consisted  of  about 
8000  men,  women,  and  children, 
bringing  the  total  numberto  1 1,000. 
It  will  afterwards  be  explained  why 
11,000  has  been  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  of  the  other  estimates, 
which  range  from  10,000  to  14,000. 
He  had  had  the  option  of  invad- 
ing Egypt  either  by  way  of  Abu 
Hamed  and  the  Murad  wells,  or 
by  either  bank  of  the  Nile.  He 
considered  the  desert  journey  vid 
the  Murad  wells  as  too  difficult : 
he  chose  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  for  various  reasons ;  among 
others  was  the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  oasis  called  the  Kurkur,  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  generally  parallel 
to  the  Nile  from  a  point  50  miles 
north-west  of  Korosko  to  a  village 
about  25  miles  north  of  Assuan 
called  Banban.  Banban  and  Diran 
are  the  names  of  two  villages  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  Nile,  where, 
on  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan,  most  of  the  refugees  from 
Dongola  settled.  These  men  pro- 
mised to  aid  the  dervishes,  and 
encouraged  them  to  think  that 
there  would  be  a  rising  in  their 
favour.  It  was  Wad-el-Najumi's 
intention  first  to  take  Argin,  a 
large  village  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  about  8  miles  north 
of  Wady  Haifa,  establish  a  strong 


garrison  there,  and  cut  the  com- 
munications between  Wady  Haifa 
and  Assuan.  On  being  reinforced 
by  Makin-el-Nur  and  Ali-Wad- 
Saad,  he  intended  proceeding  north- 
wards and  establishing  a  strong 
post  at  Abu  Sirnbel,  about  50  miles 
north  of  Wady  Haifa.  Opposite 
Abu  Simbel,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  termination  of  a 
well-known  caravan  road  crossing 
the  desert  from  Abu  Hamed.  After 
this  he  hoped  to  hurry  across  the 
desert,  gain  the  Kurkur,  and  strike 
the  Nile  at  Banban,  near  which 
latter  place  he  intended  making  a 
strong  intrenched  camp  at  Gebel 
Silsila,  and  cutting  the  communi- 
cations between  Assuan  and  Cairo. 
On  the  29th  June,  Wad-el- 
Najumi  and  Osman  Azrak  made  a 
reconnaissance  from  Matuka  as  far 
as  a  point  opposite  Wady  Haifa. 
The  first  impression  which  Haifa, 
with  its  well-ordered  defences  and 
its  strong  position,  would  have 
made  on  an  ordinary  invader, 
would  have  been  one  of  depres- 
sion; but  it  gives  a  good  insight 
into  the  mind  of  Wad-el-Najumi, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  his  hopes,  to 
know  that  the  first  expression 
which  fell  from  his  lips  was,  "  O 
Wodehouse,  four  days  hence  my 
horses  will  be  feeding  in  your 
stables!"  On  the  night  of  the 
30th  June  he  made  a  false  advance 
towards  the  north  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  see  what  position  the 
Egyptian  army  would  take  up. 
The  Egyptian  forces  advanced 
quickly  to  Argin  on  the  1st  July, 
but  finding  the  dervish  advance 
a  false  one,  they  returned  to  Haifa 
on  the  same  evening.  Having 
taken  his  dispositions,  Wad-el- 
Najumi  made  a  hurried  march  to 
Argin  on  the  night  of  the  1st  July 
with  an  advance-guard  of  about 
1500  men,  appeared  on  the  hills 
overlooking  the  village  at  7.30  A.M. 
on  the  2d,  and  fell  on  the  Egyp- 
tian position  an  hour  afterwards. 
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Within  three  or  four  hours  of  his 
own  arrival  at  Argin,  the  whole 
of  his  army  and  camp-followers 
reached  his  new  position. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the 
composition  of  the  forces  guarding 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  fron- 
tier extended  from  Silsila,  about 
35  miles  north  of  Assuan,  to 
Matuka,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Haifa.  The  distance  from  Assuan 
to  Haifa  along  the  river  is  214 
miles,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  frontier  was  260  miles.  At 
Haifa  there  were  stationed  the 
9th,  10th,  and  13th  Sudanese 
battalions,  and  the  7th  Egyptian 
battalion,  with  about  200  cavalry, 
100  camel  corps,  and  four  batteries 
of  field  and  garrison  artillery. 
There  were  small  detachments  of 
regular  and  irregular  troops  at 
various  posts  along  the  river, 
amounting  altogether  to  over  1000 
men.  At  Assuan  there  were  700 
troops,  while  in  the  various  desert 
posts  there  were  700  irregulars. 
The  total  force  on  the  frontier 
consisted  of  about  6000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Wodehouse 
Pasha.  Yery  few  of  these  men 
could  be  moved,  as  they  were  scat- 
tered over  a  very  large  area  guard- 
ing intrenched  posts,  while  the 
Murad  wells  were  occupied  by  a 
dervish  force  with  reserves  at 
Abu  Hamed,  and  there  was  a 
very  persistent  rumour  of  a  der- 
vish advance  on  Assuan  through 
the  Eastern  desert. 

It  may  elucidate  matters  to 
note  here  that  there  are  13  bat- 
talions in  the  Egyptian  army,  of 
which  the  first  eight  are  Egyptians 
proper,  with  a  nominal  strength 
per  battalion  of  about  650  men. 
The  remaining  five  battalions  are 
Sudanese,  with  a  nominal  strength 
per  battalion  of  about  700  men. 
During  the  Nile  campaign  of  1889 
the  battalions  engaged  had  an 
average  strength  of  500  men  each 
on  the  field.  The  9th  Sudanese 


battalion  is  the  crack  regiment 
of  the  Egyptian  army.  It  has 
seen  the  greatest  amount  of  ser- 
vice, and  for  steadiness  and  bravery 
is  surpassed  by  none.  It  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  real  blacks 
born  in  the  Soudan.  Some  of  the 
battalions  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  blacks  born  in  Egypt. 
These  men  are  much  the  same  as 
the  Egyptians,  and  lack  that  per- 
fect ignorance  of  fear  which  char- 
acterises the  Sudanese  proper. 
There  are  no  braver  troops  in  the 
world  than  the  real  blacks.  The 
Egyptians  proper  from  Assuan  to 
Cairo  are  better  soldiers  than  those 
from  the  provinces  north  of  Cairo. 
Between  Dongola  and  Haifa,  and 
between  Haifa  and  Assuan,  live 
the  Berabra,  who  provide  no  sol- 
diers of  any  kind.  The  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  camel  corps  are  all 
composed  of  Egyptians  proper. 
The  Sudanese  are  too  uncivilised 
to  know  how  to  treat  animals  pro- 
perly, and  are  consequently  enlisted 
solely  in  the  infantry. 

Wodehouse  Pasha,  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Artillery  in  the  English 
army,  and  a  Lewa  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  was  comparatively  a  junior 
officer  for  so  important  a  post  as 
that  of  Commandant  of  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier;  but  his  conduct 
during  the  campaign  more  than 
justified  the  confidence  the  Govern- 
ment placed  in  him.  His  ready 
determination  to  make  a  desert  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  in  ad- 
vance of  Wad-el-Najumi,  and  the 
prompt  method  in  which  it  was 
carried  out,  has  introduced  a  new 
method  of  warfare  on  the  Nile. 
It  has  made  the  Egyptian  frontier 
at  Wady  Haifa  impregnable.  His 
resolve  to  continue  the  advance  on 
the  battlefield  of  Argin  after  the 
arrival  of  the  whole  of  Wad-el- 
Najumi's  force  averted  a  disaster 
similar  to  that  of  Mai  wand.  His 
appreciation  of  the  great  ability 
of  the  dervish  leader  made  him 
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confident  that  he  was  right  in  fol- 
lowing the  enemy  down  the  Nile 
and  cutting  off  his  supplies,  rather 
than  risking  an  engagement  in  the 
desert,  where  Najumi,  with  his 
vast  experience  of  that  kind  of 
warfare,  and  his  superior  force, 
might  have  had  the  advantage. 
Subsequent  events  fully  justified 
his  plan  of  campaign,  though  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  extreme 
desirability  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  dervish  num- 
bers would  have  justified  him  in 
sending  his  reconnaissance  parties 
far  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  thus 
learning  their  exact  strength,  even 
at  the  risk  of  very  serious  casual- 
ties on  his  own  side.  As  a  special 
characteristic  of  him,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  few  men  are  more 
highly  gifted  with  the  power  of 
attaching  those  about  them  to 
themselves. 

The  officer  second  in  command 
on  the  frontier  was  Hunter  Bey, 
formerly  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
9th  battalion,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  dervish  invasion  Commandant 
of  Haifa.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  service,  having  been  engaged 
in  almost  all  the  important  actions 
on  the  Nile  since  1883.  At  the 
battle  of  Argin,  the  difficult  opera- 
tion of  clearing  a  determined  enemy 
out  of  the  village  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  was  intrusted  to  him, 
and  brilliantly  performed ;  while 
at  Toski  he  commanded  the  first 
division  of  the  Infantry  Brigade, 
which  did  practically  the  whole  of 
the  fighting  on  that  day. 

As  soon  as  Wodehouse  Pasha 
was  assured  of  the  dervish  ad- 
vance on  Egypt,  he  detailed  off  all 
the  available  troops  under  his  com- 
mand to  form  a  flying  column. 
This  column  consisted  of  a  battery 
of  field  and  another  of  garrison 
artillery,  with  150  men,  under 
Bimbashi  Hasan  Radwan ;  of  about 
200  cavalry  under  Bimbashi  Beech ; 
100  camel  corps  under  Bimbashi 


Dunning,  Intelligence  Officer ;  and 
the  9th,  10th,  and  13th  Sudanese 
battalions — altogether  about  2000 
men,  with  200  horses,  20  mules, 
100  camels,  and  8  Krupp  guns. 
Four  armed  stern-wheelers  were 
attached  to  the  force.  Each  cruiser 
was  armed  with  2  Nordenfeldt  guns 
and  an  English  9-pounder.  They 
bore  the  historic  names  of  Abu 
Klea,  Tamai,  Teb,  and  Metemmeh. 
Hunter  Bey  was  second  in  com- 
mand, while  Bimbashi  Hickman 
was  orderly  officer  to  the  Pasha, 
and  Dr  Morse  medical  officer. 
Towards  the  end  of  J  une  and  the 
beginning  of  July  the  Nile  is  at 
its  lowest,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  crops  on  the  ground.  The 
dates  are  green,  and  unfit  for  food 
for  ordinary  people,  but  they  would 
have  provided  food  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Soudan,  who  are  ac- 
customed at  times  to  live  on 
pounded  date-seeds.  The  Pasha 
gave  orders  that  all  the  villagers 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
from  Haifa  to  Tdmas,  a  distance 
of  70  miles,  should  be  moved 
over  to  the  other  bank,  with  all 
their  cattle  and  possessions  of 
every  kind.  He  had  all  the  green 
dates  pulled  off  and  destroyed,  so 
that  the  dervish  force  would  have 
to  move  along  what  was  practically 
a  desert.  He  felt  confident  that 
hunger  would  compel  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  if  their  ad- 
vance was  retarded  sufficiently.  He 
himself  intended  keeping  up  with 
the  enemy  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  harassing  them  and  pre- 
venting them  from  making  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  Nile.  On 
learning  their  numbers  he  tele- 
graphed for  reinforcements,  em- 
phasising the  fact  that  Wad-el- 
Najumi's  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  armies  which  were  making  their 
way  down  the  Nile.  About  Haifa 
itself  there  was  no  anxiety.  Haifa 
is  naturally  a  very  strong  place  for 
the  kind  of  warfare  on  the  fron- 
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tiers  of  Egypt.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  covers  a  perfect  rectangle 
of  1600  yards  by  400  yards,  with 
the  long  side  along  the  river's  edge. 
It  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  rather 
extensive  plain,  and  has  clear  open 
ground  unencumbered  with  trees 
or  houses  for  about  1000  yards 
round  the  outer  walls.  In  places 
there  is  a  ditch.  There  are  quarters 
for  a  regiment  of  infantry  outside 
the  south  side,  for  another  regi- 
ment outside  the  north  side,  and 
a  third  inside  the  fort  itself.  On 
the  river  face  there  is  no  wall. 
Across  the  river  is  a  hospital  and 
small  fort.  Two  small  detached 
forts  lie  between  Haifa  and  the 
hills  to  the  east;  while  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khor  Musa  and  the 
foot  of  the  second  cataract,  about 
4  miles  to  the  south,  are  two  strong 
forts  on  the  eastern  bank  nnd  one 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 
The  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  dusty  Indian  cantonment,  with 
roads  well  lined  out,  and  scarcely 
any  trees,  though  these  latter  at 
an  infant  stage  now  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  on  the  river's 
edge  is  the  terminal  station  of  the 
railway  to  Sarras.  The  whole  place 
strikes  one  as  very  smart.  The 
best  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army 
have  had  their  hands  in  making  it 
what  it  is,  an  impregnable  post  on 
the  extreme  south  of  Egypt. 

Knowing  that  Argin  was  the 
object  of  Wad-el-Najumi's  first  at- 
tack, Wodehouse  Pasha  had  station- 
ed there  half  the  9th  battalion 
under  Bimbashi  Mitford,  with  two 
machine-guns.  They  had  been 
posted  in  a  solid  house  at  the  north 
end  of  the  village,  and  had  loop- 
holed  the  walls  and  cleared  the 
ground  in  front  of  them.  Argin 
is  a  long  straggling  village,  about 
3  miles  in  length  and  100 
yards  in  breadth,  studded  with 


houses  and  palm -groves  along  the 
edge  of  the  Nile.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  village,  where  there 
is  a  small  fort  with  deep  water 
in  the  Nile  under  the  river's  bank, 
a  range  of  hills  between  200  and 
300  feet  in  height  touches  the 
river,  and  gradually  recedes  until, 
opposite  the  middle  and  also  the 
north  end  of  the  village,  it  is  two 
miles  off.  There  are  two  or  three 
gaps  in  the  range,  and  behind  one 
of  these,  about  three  miles  from  the 
river,  is  a  broad  undulating  valley 
in  which  Wad  -  el  -  Najumi  sub- 
sequently pitched  his  camp.  Com- 
ing down  from  the  hills  towards 
the  village,  there  is  a  rocky  plateau 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  then 
a  drop  on  to  the  level  of  the  culti- 
vated ground,  with  two  or  three 
ranges  of  low  sand-hills,  then  a 
stretch  of  level  ground  about  200 
yards  in  width,  and  then  the  vil- 
lage on  the  edge  of  the  Nile. 
These  sand-hills  afforded  magni- 
ficent shelter  to  the  enemy,  and 
enabled  them  to  come  within  200 
yards  of  the  village  before  they 
could  be  touched.  An  extensive 
sand-shoal  lies  between  the  village 
and  the  low-water  channel  of  the 
river  along  the  whole  of  the  vil- 
lage except  the  southern  end,  where 
there  is  deep  water. 

On  the  29th  June,  the  day  fol- 
lowing Wad-el-Najumi's  arrival  at 
Matuka,  Wodehouse  Pasha  sent 
the  1 3th  battalion  under  Kempster 
Bey,  with  Bimbashis  Cunningham 
and  Judge,  to  reinforce  the  half 
battalion  at  Argin.  They  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  village  and  in- 
trenched themselves,  loopholing 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  It  is  a 
fact  worth  noting  in  this  kind  of 
warfare,  that  loopholing  the  walls 
of  houses  is  not  of  much  use :  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  build  a  low 
battlement  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  station  the  troops  there, 
and  fire  from  off  the  roofs.  At 
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PLAN   OF   BATTLEFIELD   OF  ARGIN. 
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7.30  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  July,  Wad-el-Najumi's  advance- 
guard,  about  1500  strong,  began 
to  appear  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills  overlooking  Argin.  Wad-el- 
Najumi  took  up  his  position  on  a 
prominent  hill  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  village,  and  directed  the 
operations  in  person.  At  8.30  A. M. 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
northwards,  as  though  he  intended 
attacking  the  position  held  by  the 
9th  battalion,  but,  deflecting  them 
to  the  south,  threw  them  against  the 
weaker  position  of  the  13th.  Here 
he  made  a  very  determined  effort 
to  dislodge  the  Egyptian  troops. 
Again  and  again  the  dervishes 
struggled  to  reach  the  intrenched 
post,  but  were  mowed  down  by 
the  heavy  musketry-fire.  Finding 
his  efforts  so  far  of  no  avail,  Wad- 
el-Najumi  sent  one  of  his  men,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  Egyptian 
position  as  a  deserter.  He  re- 
ported to  Kempster  Bey  that  the 
dervishes  were  bringing  up  their 
artillery,  and  had  already  put  a 
gun  in  position  behind  one  of  the 
sand-hills  some  200  yards  off,  and 
were  going  to  open  fire  on  him. 
Kempster  Bey  immediately  led  out 
a  half  company  towards  the  place 
pointed  out  by  the  so  -  called  de- 
serter, in  order  to  capture  the  gun. 
He  had  advanced  only  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  open  when  he  was 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire,  and 
twelve  of  the  fifty  men  with  him 
fell,  most  of  them  severely  wounded. 
Recognising  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  led  into  an  ambush,  he  hurried- 
ly withdrew  his  men,  but  was  able 
to  retire  in  good  formation  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
along  with  them.  Just  then 
Wodehouse  Pasha  arrived  opposite 
the  village  with  his  infantry  and 
artillery  on  board  the  armed 
cruisers,  and  Wad-el-Najumi  with- 
drew to  the  plateau  overlooking 
the  village. 


At  daybreak  the  Intelligence 
officer  at  Fort  Barrow,  near 
Matuka,  had  heard  of  Wad-el- 
Najumi's  march,  and  forwarded 
the  information  to  Haifa.  The 
cavalry  and  camel  corps  had  been 
immediately  moved  across  the 
river  to  the  west  bank,  on  which 
the  enemy  were,  while  the  other 
troops  had  hurried  on  to  the 
steamers.  They  arrived  opposite 
Argin  between  9.30  and  10  A.M., 
to  find  the  enemy  occupying  the 
level  ground  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage. Wad-el-Najumi's  practised 
eye  soon  discovered  that  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  village  was 
a  place  where  the  sand-hills  ap- 
proached the  houses  so  closely 
that  he  could  enter  the  village 
without  being  subjected  to  the 
fire  he  had  suffered  from  in  the 
open  ground  surrounding  the  13th 
battalion.  This  place  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Hugum  il  Dervesh."  Here 
he  hoped  to  make  a  lodgment,  and 
to  retain  the  position  till  night, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  strongly 
intrench  himself,  and  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  river's  bank.  In  order 
to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
spot,  he  divided  his  men  into  three 
companies,  and  sent  them  against 
different  parts  of  the  village,  while 
he  kept  pouring  men  into  the 
houses  he  intended  occupying.  To 
the  north  of  these  houses  he  put  a 
gun  in  position  on  the  river's  bank. 
Wodehouse  Pasha  took  up  his  posi- 
tion with  his  artillery  and  three 
companies  of  the  9th  battalion, 
under  Lewis  Bey  and  Bimbashi 
Nason,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  enemy's  gun, 
and  soon  silenced  it,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  bring 
any  more  guns  into  position.  He 
ordered  Hunter  Bey  to  proc^1 
with  the  10th  battalion,  ur)w 
Donne  Bey  and  Bimbashis  Da^e 
and  Feiiwick,  in  the  Metemi^, 
cruiser,  and  prevent  the  enemt 
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from  occupying  the  north  of  the 
village,  which  they  seemed  to  be 
threatening.  They  landed,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  who 
were  1200  yards  off,  and  who 
withdrew  immediately.  On  this 
Wodehouse  sent  Lewis  and  the 
half  of  the  9th  on  board  the  Teb 
to  order  Hunter  to  the  southern 
half  of  the  village.  Hunter  took 
with  him  half  of  the  10th  under 
Fenwick,  and  proceeded  to  the 
south  end  of  the  village,  where 
there  was  deep  water,  against  the 
river's  bank.  He  landed  the  half 
battalion,  and  told  Fenwick  to 
begin  clearing  the  village.  Fen- 
wick was  met  by  such  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
cavalry,  that  he  had  to  take  shelter 
below  the  bank.  Meanwhile  Wode- 
house had  directed  the  other  half 
of  the  10th  battalion  under  Donne 
to  land  on  the  immediate  south  of 
the  position  held  by  the  13th,  and 
capture  the  enemy's  gun.  This 
they  did.  He  then  sent  the  three 
companies  of  the  9th  to  support 
Fenwick.  They  landed  on  the 
extreme  south  of  the  village  with 
Hunter,  who  also  took  with  him 
Dunning  and  the  dismounted 
camel  corps,  and  advanced  towards 
Fenwick.  On  coming  up  to  him, 
Hunter  drew  all  his  men  into  the 
plain  between  the  sand-hills  and 
houses,  and  forming  them  up  two 
deep,  with  a  company  in  support 
of  the  left  flank,  he  set  himself  to 
clear  the  village  in  earnest.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  them 
three  times,  appearing  suddenly 
through  the  gaps  in  the  sand-hills 
on  their  left;  while  the  enemy's 
infantry  threw  themselves  on  their 
right  flank  as  they  passed  each  set 
of  houses.  Hunter  practically  an- 

Hted  the  dervish  cavalry,  and 
making  a  steady  though  slow 
ress  towards  the  houses  Wad- 

.^ajumi  intended  occupying, 
.en  suddenly  the  main  body  of 
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the  enemy's  force  appeared  on  the 
hills  and  began  to  take  up  their 
position  on  the  rocky  plateau 
above  him.  These  were  fully  2000 
strong,  and  had  composed  the  rear- 
guard of  the  dervish  army  as  it 
advanced  from  Matuka  to  Argin. 
They  looked  a  dense,  imposing 
mass  of  men,  with  countless  ban- 
ners, ready  to  swoop  down  on  the 
small  force  in  the  plain  below. 
Hunter  immediately  drew  up  his 
men  into  as  strong  a  position  as 
he  could  find,  with  two  long  houses 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  on 
his  left  and  rear,  forming  two  sides 
of  a  square,  while  he  put  his  men 
into  position  along  the  other  two 
sides.  In  spite  of  his  being  in 
this  strong  position,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  attacked  by 
the  enemy  had  not  Wodehouse, 
who  had  seen  the  first  appearance 
of  this  force  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  crossed  over  to 
Hunter's  assistance,  just  then  come 
up  with  the  half  battalion  of  the 
10th  under  Donne,  the  cavalry 
under  Beech,  and  all  the  troops 
not  actually  occupying  intrenched 
positions.  Wad-el-Najumi  had 
before  this  brought  only  his  ad- 
vance-guard into  the  field,  while 
he  had  evidently  kept  his  rear- 
guard concealed  behind  the  hills, 
in  order  to  bring  them  out  unex- 
pectedly at  some  favourable  mo- 
ment during  the  engagement,  and 
by  their  sudden  and  formidable 
appearance,  to  surprise  the  Egyp- 
tian forces  into  a  backward  move- 
ment of  some  kind,  when  he  would 
have  fallen  on  them  in  their  dis- 
organised state.  This  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  day.  A 
false  move  now  on  Wodehouse's 
part  would  have  met  with  one  of 
those  disasters  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  oriental  wars  is  so  full. 
Any  backward  movement  would 
have  demoralised  his  men  while 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  who 
3  D 
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had  the  better  position,  and  who 
outnumbered  them  as  two  to  one. 
He  had,  however,  fully  grasped 
the  situation  :  he  hastened  up  to 
Hunter  and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  three  companies  of  the  9th 
battalion  under  Lewis  Bey,  and 
continue  the  clearing  of  the  village 
as  before,  while  he  put  himself  in 
command  of  the  remaining  troops, 
and  advanced  boldly  on  the  left 
of  Hunter  in  the  face  of  the  der- 
vish force.  Tactics  such  as  those 
of  Wad-el-Najumi  were  of  no 
avail  while  his  opponents  re- 
mained firm  and  undaunted,  and 
he  wisely  refrained  from  attacking 
them.  By  his  masterly  disposal 
of  his  troops  during  the  afternoon 
Wodehouse  more  than  redeemed 
the  waste  of  time  of  the  forenoon. 
He  was  enabled  to  snatch  a  brilliant 
victory  from  a  very  able  opponent, 
who  outnumbered  him,  as  already 
said,  as  two  to  one,  and  who  had 
had  years  of  experience  of  this  kind 
of  desert  warfare  to  guide  him  on 
that  day.  Hunter  did  his  part 
of  the  work  well.  He  kept  thirty 
yards  off  the  outer  line  of  houses, 
set  fire  to  the  roofs,  shot  down  the 
enemy  as  they  rushed  out  from  the 
burning  houses,  or  charged  from 
behind  the  enclosures.  At  this 
kind  of  work,  which  is  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  surprises,  there 
are  no  better  troops  in  the  world 
than  the  Sudanese,  with  their 
complete  ignorance  of  fear.  The 
9th  battalion  well  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  The  enemy  in- 
side the  houses  made  their  last 
stand  at  the  position  chosen  by 
Najumi,  where  the  sand-hills  touch 
the  houses.  The  fire  of  the  13th 
battalion  prevented  them  from 
advancing  northwards,  while  the 
troops  under  Wodehouse  barred 
the  way  to  the  south.  After  hesi- 
tating a  few  minutes,  they  took 
advantage  of  their  well -chosen 
position,  and,  to  the  number  of 
about  600,  escaped  througli  the 


sand-hills.  Najiimi  covered  their 
retreat  with  his  rear-guard,  which 
all  this  time  had  remained  station- 
ary. At  about  half-past  three  Wad- 
el-Najumi  withdrew  his  men;  while 
the  whole  village  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  enemy  by  five  o'clock, 
and  occupied  by  Wodehouse. 

The  dervishes  left  900  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  this  was 
not  known  definitely  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  evening  of 
the  2d,  the  day  of  the  fight  itself, 
there  were  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  different 
officers  as  to  the  number  of  the 
enemy's  dead.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate was  600,  while  the  highest  was 
1200.  In  a  manner  characteristic 
of  him,  Wodehouse  Pasha  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  exaggera- 
tion, and  reported  500  men  as 
killed.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  able  to  rectify  this.  On  the 
Egyptian  side  11  men  were  killed 
and  55  men  wounded.  The  dispar- 
ity is  too  great  to  be  passed  by  with- 
out an  explanation.  While  the 
Arabs  will  persist  in  arming  only 
the  blacks  with  rifles,  and  fighting 
themselves  with  swords  and  spears, 
against  well  -  appointed  troops 
armed  with  the  most  improved 
modern  weapons,  there  will  always 
be  this  same  disparity  in  the  num- 
bers killed  on  the  two  sides.  Their 
only  chance  lies  in  being  able  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  when  their 
great  strength,  skill,  and  bravery 
are  really  formidable.  On  the  day 
of  Argin  they  were  opposed  to  ex- 
perienced officers  like  Wodehouse 
and  Hunter,  who  had  on  previous 
fields  gauged  the  distance  within 
which  these  desert  troops  were 
dangerous,  and  by  carefully  plac- 
ing their  men,  had  never  allowed 
the  enemy  to  come  to  close 
ters,  except  as  single  combt 
or  in  very  small  numbers.  rj_>0 
least  confusion  or  timidity 
played  in  the  face  of  the  Arab& 
would  have  been  fatal. 
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Such  was  the  battle  of  Argin. 
The  check  given  to  Wad-el-Na- 
jiimi,  who  had  confidently  expected 
to  out-general  and  defeat  his  op- 
ponent, made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  dervishes.  It  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  serious  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  men 
which  eventually  followed  Makin- 
el-Nur  and  Ali-Wad-Saad  to  Bel- 
lana,  as  rumours  of  this  defeat 
must  have  dispirited  all  but  the 
most  determined.  It  made  the 
name  of  Wodehouse  a  familiar 
word  in  the  Soudan.  To  have 
baffled  the  man  who  had  hitherto 
overcome  every  opponent,  was  in 
their  eyes  a  deed  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  dervish  cavalry  from 
that  day  ceased  to  be  of  any  use 
as  an  offensive  arm.  The  der- 
vishes no  longer  had  confidence  in 
their  artillery,  and  having  lost 
one  gun,  they  buried  the  rest. 
Abd-el-Halim,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  seriously  wounded. 
Well  might  a  Shagia  Bashi-Bazouk, 
one  of  Gordon's  old  soldiers,  re- 
mark, on  revisiting  the  battlefields, 
that  one  had  to  go  to  Abu  Klea  to 
witness  a  greater  carnage.  Wad- 
el-Najumi,  however,  was  as  un- 
daunted as  ever.  He  pitched  his 
camp  behind  the  first  range  of 
hills,  about  2^  miles  from  the 
river,  and  halted  on  the  3d  and 
4th  July.  By  the  night  of  the 
4th  his  camp  had  become  a  great 
graveyard  for  the  burial  of  those 
who  were  seriously  wounded  on 
the  2d,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
move  about  three  miles  farther 
north,  where  he  pitched  his  second 
camp  at  Argin. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  bold  advance  of 
Wodehouse  on  the  field  of  Argin, 
may  be  brought  the  following  im- 
pressive incident  from  General 
Grant's  biography.  On  the  first 
occasion  that  Grant  commanded 
an  army,  he  was  sent  against  a 
Southern  force,  and  his  first  impres- 


sion when  he  saw  them  was,  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  withdraw  a 
little ;  but  he  almost  immediately 
noticed  the  Southern  general  with- 
drawing his  men.  From  that  day, 
he  added,  he  had  assumed,  not  only 
on  the  battlefield,  but  in  every 
relation  of  life,  that  when  he  was 
afraid  of  an  opponent,  his  oppon- 
ent was  more  or  less  afraid  of 
him.  By  putting  on  a  bold  front 
and  appearing  perfectly  indifferent, 
he  had  frequently  won  his  point 
without  the  necessity  of  a  trial  of 
strength. 

During  the  fight  at  Argin  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  in  the  cavalry 
and  camel  corps  showed  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Sudanese  of  the 
9th,  10th,  and  13th  battalions, 
and  elicited  universal  admiration. 
Much  of  the  fighting  was  hand-to- 
hand,  and  reminded  one  of  some 
of  the  old  Homeric  battles,  where 
the  immortal  gods  often  interfered 
and  overthrew  all  calculations.  In 
the  modern  parallel  the  Henry- 
Martini,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers,  took  the  place 
of  the  immortal  gods  of  old,  and 
threw  the  advantage  always  on 
the  Egyptian  side.  They  were 
more  effective  than  Mars  in  com- 
plete armour.  Instances  of  per- 
sonal bravery  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  are  not  wanting.  A 
camel-corps  man,  finding  that  his 
company  had  gone  on  to  assist  in 
clearing  the  village,  followed  on 
his  camel  along  the  outside  of  the 
village.  On  being  charged  by  two 
horsemen,  he  dismounted  from  his 
camel  when  they  were  quite  close 
up  to  him,  shot  them  both,  and 
returned  to  camp  with  their  spoils. 
Another  man,  when  on  foot,  en- 
gaged in  clearing  the  village,  ran 
out  in  front  of  his  men — just  as  the 
picked  men  of  the  corvee  rush  with 
a  shout  into  some  difficult  bit  of 
work — engaged  one  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat,  and  ran  his 
bayonet  through  him  :  by  a  miracle 
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he  returned  with  his  life.  Again, 
a  sergeant-major  of  the  cavalry, 
seeing  an  English  officer  attacked 
by  two  spearmen,  came  readily  to 
his  assistance,  killing  one  of  the 
men,  and  receiving  a  very  severe 
sword-cut  on  his  bridle  arm.  All 
the  above  were  not  Sudanese,  but 
Egyptian  fellaheen. 

The  dervishes  themselves  were 
fearless  to  a  fault,  but  could  do 
nothing  against  riflemen.  Again 
and  again  they  rushed  on  certain 
death  with  a  kind  of  fascination. 
In  one  instance,  while  a  company 
of  infantry  were  advancing,  an 
Arab  horseman  rode  out  from  be- 
hind a  wall  and  charged  straight 
into  the  men.  Horse  and  rider 
fell  dead  on  the  bayonets  of  the 
front  rank,  pierced  by  a  score  of 
bullets.  His  saddle,  which  is  pre- 
served at  Haifa,  was  pierced  by 
seven  bullets.  On  witnessing 
scenes  like  these,  one  understands 
how  formidable  must  have  been 
the  Arab  invaders  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, when  firearms  were  unknown. 
The  fearlessness  of  the  dervishes 
was  equalled  only  by  their  fanati- 
cism. Towards  the  end  of  the  day 
at  Argin,  when  a  number  of  Arabs 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  house  and 
could  not  be  turned  out,  the  roof 
was  set  on  fire :  after  a  short  in- 
terval an  old  man,  reading  out  of 
an  open  Koran,  walked  quietly  out 
of  the  door,  followed  by  a  dozen 
spearmen. 

Very  little  mercy  was  shown 
to  any  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
enemy,  for  reasons  easy  to  under- 
stand. In  the  first  place,  they 
never  asked  for  nor  wanted  to  be 
treated  with  mercy,  neither  could 
their  word  be  trusted  for  an 
instant :  again  and  again  officers, 
more  humane  than  their  fellows, 
were  put  in  considerable  danger 
while  trying  to  save  the  life  of  an 


enemy,  who  did  not  wish  to  live 
provided  he  could  send  an  infidel 
into  the  next  world  immediately 
before  he  went  there  himself.  In 
the  second  place,  the  English 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  army 
were  in  no  temper  to  be  very 
lenient  to  an  enemy  of  whom  such 
inhuman  deeds  were  reported  by 
the  women  and  children  forming 
the  camp-followers,  and  who  were 
deserting  in  large  numbers.  To 
save  these  last  every  reasonable 
effort  was  made.  They  were 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way 
to  leave  Wad-el-Najumi's  camp, 
and  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Egyptian  troops.  They  were 
treated  considerately,  as  only 
Englishmen  know  how  to  treat 
captives  similarly  situated.  The 
Pasha  himself  is  a  man  who  errs 
if  anything  on  the  side  of 
humanity,  and  whose  purse  was 
and  has  since  then  been  fully  at 
the  disposal  of  the  wretched  desti- 
tutes who  have  crowded  round 
him.  When  the  refugees  from 
the  country  between  Dongola  and 
Haifa  began  pouring  into  Egyptian 
territory,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  civilised  government 
to  provide  somehow  for  these 
people,  and  prevent  them  from 
dying  on  its  soil.  He  personally 
superintended  their  settlement  on 
lands  where  work  could  be  pro- 
vided them,  and  invented  means 
of  finding  occupation  for  them. 
In  all  these  measures  he  was 
supported  by  the  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  while  their  princi- 
pal opponents  were  humanitarian 
civilians  at  Cairo  who  denounced 
the  brutality  of  the  army  during 
the  campaign.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  of  the  campaign 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  force  from 
watering,  but  it  was  soon  recog- 
nised that  the  enemy  had  a  far 
more  formidable  foe  in  famine 
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than  in  the  failure  of  their  water 
supply.  The  gunboats  were  then 
used  as  patrols,  more  to  prevent 
communications  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Nile  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  sale  of  food  to  the  dervishes, 
than  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from 
the  water.  The  low  sand-hills, 
which  run  right  up  to  the  river's 
edge,  provided  excellent  shelter 
for  the  watering  parties,  while  the 
smoke  from  the  steamers'  chimneys 
always  disclosed  the  position  of 
the  steamers  themselves  when  they 
were  miles  off.  Possibly  not  100 
men  were  shot  from  off  the  steamers 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  difficult  for 
an  ordinary  rifleman  to  hit  a  small 
object  a  long  way  off  when  he  is 
on  terra  firma,  while  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  him  when  he 
himself  is  proceeding  quickly  down 
a  river  and  the  object  is  concealed 
behind  sand-hills.  All  testify  to 
the  small  execution  done  off  the 
steamers,  while  the  sand-hills  them- 
selves contain  very  few  dead.  The 
river,  however,  was  perfectly  pa- 
trolled, and  supplies  were  prevent- 
ed from  reaching  Wad-el-Najumi's 
force,  which  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  killing  of  a 
small  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  the  camp-followers  who 
died  between  the  camp  and  the 
river's  edge  on  their  way  to  and 
from  watering  was  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, while  between  the  different 
camps  themselves  it  was  not  so 
appalling  as  would  at  first  be 
imagined.  Between  Matuka  and 
Bellana  (a  distance  of  45  miles) 
there  was  one  death  per  mile, 
while  between  Bellana  and  Toski 
(a  distance  of  20  miles)  there  were 
four  deaths  per  mile.  To  obtain 
approximately  the  number  of  those 
who  died  in  the  desert  from  wounds, 
hunger,  and  exhaustion,  one  has 
to  add  together  the  following  num- 
bers :  45  between  Matuka  and 


Bellana,  80  between  Bellana  and 
Toski,  100  off  the  steamers,  50 
between  the  Nile  and  the  different 
camps,  and  some  150  at  Argin, 
Bellana,  and  Toski  —  making  a 
total  of  425.  Most  of  these  were 
wretched  Berabra  from  between 
Dongola  and  Haifa,  who  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  either 
force,  but  had  been  dragged  along 
by  "Wad-el-Najumi  on  his  north- 
ward march. 

On  visiting  Wad-el-Najumi's 
first  camp  at  Argin  after  it  had 
been  evacuated,  the  first  thing 
which  struck  one  was  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  equipage  of  every 
kind  which  had  been  left  behind. 
This  suggested  great  diminution 
in  the  means  of  transport.  There 
were  scores  of  dead  bodies  lying 
unburied  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp.  Among  these  latter  was 
the  headless  trunk  of  a  black  sol- 
dier, with  a  pool  of  blood  lying 
near  the  neck.  The  head  was  a 
short  distance  away.  This  was 
evidently  the  man  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  the  gun  on  the  field  of 
Argin.  He  had  been  publicly 
executed  on  his  return  to  the 
camp.  Finding  his  artillery  diffi- 
cult to  transport,  and  not  of  much 
use  when  in  action,  the  dervish 
leader  buried  the  remaining  guns 
at  the  different  encamping  grounds. 
At  the  second  camp  of  Argin, 
which  Najumi  formed  on  the  5th 
July,  there  were  very  few  dead 
bodies.  A  little  to  one  side  of 
the  camp  lay  the  body  of  a 
woman,  and  a  few  yards  off  that 
of  her  infant  son.  Their  backs 
were  turned  to  each  other.  "  And 
Hagar  cast  the  child  under  one  of 
the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  him  a 
good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot ;  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child."  There 
the  parallel  ended.  No  angel 
from  heaven  moistened  the  lips 
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of  mother  or  child  on  the  desert 
sands  of  Argin.     On  the  6th  July 
Wad  -  el  -  Najumi   marched  north- 
wards   to    Serra    (5    miles),   and 
pitched   his  camp   about    3  miles 
from  the  river :  this  camp  he  left 
on  the  7th,  and  moved  to  Faras 
(5  miles).      He  occupied  the  old 
ruined  fort  of  Faras  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  placed  there  a  few 
riflemen ;  but  as  he  could  not  get  a 
site  for   his  camp,   owing  to   the 
formation   of    the   desert,    out   of 
reach  of  Wodehouse's  artillery  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  he 
had   reluctantly   to    abandon   the 
fort  on  the  10th  July,  and  moved 
his  camp  to   Bellana  (12   miles). 
He  preserved  his  distance  of  about 
3  miles  from  the  river's  edge,  and 
in  a  strong  position,  protected  by 
hills  on  three  sides,  he  formed  his 
camp  of  Bellana,  where  he  halted 
till   the    28th   July.      This   camp 
was  shelled  for  many   days  with 
effect.     It  is  amusing  at  times  to 
compare  the  written  description  of 
an  action  with  what  actually  took 
place.     These  Krupp  shells,  which 
were  fired  with  effect,  were  picked 
up   unexploded    in   numbers,  and 
used  by  the  dervishes  to  mark  out 
the  different  sections  of  some  of 
the  emirs  in  their  camp.     While 
Wad-el-Najumi  waited  for  Makin- 
el-Nur    and  Ali-Wad-Saad's   rein- 
forcements in  his  camp  at  Bellana, 
Wodehouse   Pasha    occupied    Bel- 
lana village  some  3  miles  off,  and 
continued   his   plan   of    campaign 
without    intermission.       No   sup- 
plies of  any  kind  were  allowed  to 
reach  the   dervish  camp,  and  his 
camp  -  followers   were    encouraged 
to    desert   in   numbers.       On   the 
15th    July,    the    Sirdar    of    the 
Egyptian  army,  Sir  Francis  Gren- 
fell,    arrived,    and    expressed    his 
approbation  of  the  tactics  hitherto 
employed.     On  the  16th  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Wad-el-Najumi  calling  on 
him  to  surrender,  and  offering  him 


and  all  his  followers  their  lives. 
A  soldier  was  sent  into  Najumi's 
camp   with   the   letter.      He  was 
taken   into   Najumi's  tent,  where 
all  the  emirs  were  assembled,  and 
the   Sirdar's   letter   was    read    to 
them.      On   Najumi  then   asking 
them  if  they  would  consent  to  a 
surrender,  they  all  sprang  to  their 
feet,  brandished  their  spears,  and 
replied  that  they  would  far  rather 
die  on  the  field  of  battle.     They 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  reinforce- 
ments affecting  the  issues  one  way 
or  another,  since  God  could  give 
the   victory  to   whom    He   chose. 
He  dismissed  the  soldier,  and  sent 
him   back   to    the    Sirdar's   camp 
with  his  reply.      Wad-el-Najumi's 
reply  ran  as  follows :  "  He  thanked 
the  Sirdar  for  his   courtesy,   but 
added  that  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions he  had  received  similar  let- 
ters  from   previous    English  gen- 
erals, once  from  Hicks  Pasha,  and 
the  other  time  from  Gordon.     He 
had    refused    to    surrender,    and 
events  had  justified  the  course  he 
had  followed.     He  reminded  the 
Sirdar  of  the  chances  of  war,  and 
asked    him   to   consider   his   own 
situation.     He  ended  his  letter  by 
saying   that   he  could  not  accept 
any  conditions  offered  to  men  who 
were  the  servants  of  the  Khalifa 
and  not  of  himself,  nor  had  he  any 
right  to  keep  the  Khalifa  ignorant 
of   the   terms   offered.      He    had 
therefore  forwarded  the  letter  to 
Khartoum."      Reading  this  letter, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  answer  sent 
by  Henry  V.  to  the  French  king 
011   the    eve   of   Agincourt.      The 
disparity   in    numbers   was    even 
greater  at  Agincourt  than  on  the 
Nile,  so  that  Wad-el-Najumi's  let- 
ter may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
real    thoughts    of    a    brave    man, 
whom  past  successes  had  endowed 
with  a  perfect  confidence  in  him- 
self.    To  visit  the  camp  at  Bellana 
and  see  the  site  of  Najumi's  tent, 
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and  think  that  that  man,  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  wretchedness  and 
semi-starvation,  was  contemplating 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  then 
of  the  world,  is  a  fact  which  makes 
such  large  demands  on  one's  im- 
agination that  one  has  to  put  it 
aside.  The  recollection  that  other 
great  movements  in  this  world 
have  begun  from  germs  as  insig- 
nificant, does  not  in  the  least 
reconcile  one  to  the  idea. 

On  the  17th  July  the  Sirdar 
returned  towards  Assuan,  while 
on  the  following  day  the  troops 
from  Cairo  began  to  arrive  at 
Toski  and  occupied  the  village. 
Toski  is  25  miles  from  Bellana; 
between  the  two  lies  the  famous 
temple  of  Abu  Simbel.  On  the 
25th  Makin-el-Nur  and  Ali-Wad- 
Saad  arrived  at  Bellana,  and 
pitched  their  camp  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Wad-el-Najumi's. 
They  had  marched  45  miles  in 
thirty  hours,  and  had  therefore 
come  without  many  provisions, 
though  they  were  well  supplied 
with  transport.  They  brought 
some  500  armed  men  with  them. 
On  the  28th  July  Wad-el-Najumi 
marched  northwards,  and  pitched 
his  camp  opposite  Abu  Simbel  (10 
miles). 

Between  the  2d  July,  the  day 
of  Argin,  and  the  28th  July, 
when  Wad-el-Najumi  left  Bellana, 
Wodehouse's  flying  column  had 
been  engaged  in  patrolling  the 
river  by  night  and  day,  in  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  making 
any  lodgment  on  the  Nile,  and 
in  holding  Bellana  village,  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  meet 
an  attack  such  as  had  been  de- 
livered at  Argin.  Bellana  village 
is  in  every  way  a  counterpart  of 
Argin,  except  that  the  sand-hills 
are  considerably  higher.  At  Faras 
fort  they  had  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  after 
a  three  days'  occupation.  During 


the  whole  of  this  time  they  had 
had  to  contend  against  the  great 
heat  of  a  Nubian  summer ;  but 
the  frontier  officers  were  seasoned 
men,  and  stood  the  heat  as  well 
as  the  native  soldiers.  Serra  had 
been  the  scene  of  an  act  of  great 
personal  bravery  on  the  part  of 
an  English  officer,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record.  It  will  well 
explain  the  kind  of  warfare  they 
were  engaged  in.  Bimbashi  Judge, 
of  the  13th  battalion,  had  been 
ordered  to  land  at  Serra  village 
with  fifty  men,  as  a  strong  party 
of  dervishes  threatened  an  attack 
there.  He  landed  his  men,  and 
taking  twelve  of  them  with  him,  he 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  western 
side  of  the  village,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  sign  of  the  enemy.  Sud- 
denly a  number  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  appeared  from  behind  the 
sand-hills.  The  men  with  him 
precipitately  fell  back  and  left 
him  alone.  Calling  on  them  to 
stand,  he  fell  back  slowly.  There 
were  seven  dervish  horsemen  al- 
together. Instead  of  charging 
down  on  him  in  a  body  and  des- 
patching him,  they  tried  to  deliber- 
ately surround  him.  This  enabled 
him  to  use  his  revolver  and  disable 
three  of  them  as  they  closed  round 
him.  By  this  time  the  fourth  man, 
an  emir,  was  on  him.  Judge, 
finding  that  his  sword  had  no 
effect  on  the  thick,  padded  coat 
and  turban  of  the  emir,  and 
being  a  very  tall  and  powerful 
man  himself,  as  a  last  desperate 
resort  seized  the  man  by  the 
collar,  tore  him  from  his  horse, 
and  ran  his  sword  through  him. 
Just  then  all  his  men  came  up 
and  despatched  the  remainder  of 
the  enemy.  The  twelve  men,  who 
had  suddenly  lost  their  presence 
of  mind  and  deserted  him,  on  their 
return  to  their  regiment  went  up 
to  their  commanding  officer  and 
reported  the  matter.  This  was 
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the  most  distinguished  encounter 
of  the  campaign ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  dervishes 
were  kept  off  the  Nile,  officers 
and  men  had  again  and  again 
personal  encounters  such  as  one 
is  accustomed  to  read  of  in  ancient 
warfare,  but  seldom  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  in  modern 
times.  To  prove  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  show  any  clemency  to 
the  Arabs  from  among  the  enemy, 
the  following  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  Bellana  will  afford  a 
good  example.  An  English  officer 
of  the  mounted  corps,  returning 
from  a  reconnaissance,  saw  under 
a  rock  an  Arab  and  two  women : 
approaching  them  alone,  without 
any  weapon  in  his  hand,  the  officer 
called  on  the  Arab  to  surrender. 
The  Arab  acquiescing,  the  officer 
approached  within  three  yards  of 
the  party  and  told  the  man  to  drive 
his  spears  into  the  ground.  The 
Arab  at  once  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  made  a  thrust  at  the  officer 
with  his  spear;  the  latter  with 
difficulty  evaded  the  blow  by 
wheeling  his  horse  round,  while 
the  spear  grazed  his  saddle. 
Thereupon  another  English  officer 
rode  up  and  shot  the  Arab.  The 
next  incident  shows  how  ill- 
founded  was  the  reproach  cast 
on  the  Egyptian  army  of  un- 
due severity  towards  the  enemy. 
This  same  officer,  who  had  jeopard- 
ised his  life  in  going  out  of  his 
way  to  save  one  of  the  enemy, 
two .  or  three  days  afterwards  met 
another  Arab  moving  away  from 
Najumi's  camp  with  his  wife  :  he 
again  rode  up  and  called  on  the 
man  to  surrender.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  state  that 
on  this  occasion  the  Arab,  in 
response  to  the  officer's  demand 
to  surrender,  handed  his  spears, 
five  in  number,  to  his  wife,  and 
told  her  to  give  them  to  the  officer, 
which  she  did. 


As  far  as  Bellana  there  had  not 
been  many  deaths  among  the  camp- 
followers  of  Najumi,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  food  in  the  camp,  and 
they  had  always  been  able  to 
water  freely.  During  the  long 
halt  at  Bellana,  however,  food  be- 
came very  scarce,  though  water 
was  plentiful.  At  the  Bellana 
camp  there  were  a  few  instances  of 
cannibalism,  but  from  Bellana  on- 
wards there  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease. The  fighting  men  had 
food  distributed  to  them — for  them 
there  was  enough ;  but  the  camp- 
followers  had  to  exist  as  best  they 
could.  Most  of  those  who  died  at 
Bellana  inside  the  camp  were 
buried,  but  Najumi  had  now  no 
transport  for  the  wounded,  so  that 
when  he  marched  northwards  he 
left  the  wounded  in  rude  tents 
made  of  palm  branches.  The 
road  followed  by  Najumi  leaves 
the  camp  at  Bellana  by  a  long 
steep  incline  in  heavy  sand  till  the 
crest  of  the  hills  is  reached.  From 
here,  straight  on  to  Toski,  the  road 
is  easily  followed  by  the  numbers 
of  the  corpses  which  are  strewn 
over  the  desert :  here  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age — one  won- 
ders how  he  managed  to  come  so 
far  from  his  home  away  in  the 
south ;  there  two  or  three  emaci- 
ated women  ;  beyond  them  a 
powerful  soldier  badly  wounded 
in  some  previous  encounter.  In 
many  cases  the  corpses  had  been 
partially  devoured  to  provide  food 
for  the  camp-followers.  It  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  few  savage  animals 
which  inhabit  the  deserts  from 
those  of  human  beings.  At  Abu 
Simbel  camp  Najumi  buried  all 
the  armour  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Khartoum,  and  which 
had  been  carried  so  far  to  enable 
the  dervishes  to  enter  Cairo  in 
triumph  in  a  befitting  manner. 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  he 
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buried  these  trophies  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  which  was 
constructed  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
king  to  commemorate  a  victory  over 
such  another  foe  as  himself.  On 
the  31st  July,  Wad-el -Najumi 
marched  from  Abu  Simbel  to  his 
camp  at  Toski  (a  distance  of  10 
miles).  The  camp  was  well  chosen ; 
it  was  the  last  one  occupied  by  him. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  Wode- 
house's  flying  column  left  Bellana 
and  took  up  its  position  in  Toski 
village,  where  the  troops  from  Cairo 
had  already  arrived.  From  this 
day  Wodehouse  lost  his  individu- 
ality, and  commanded  one  of  the 
brigades  in  the  Sirdar's  force.  He 


had  a  very  brilliant  record  to  show 
for  the  time  that  the  frontier  had 
been  in  his  guardianship.  He  had 
met  at  Argin  the  very  ablest  of  the 
dervish  generals,  in  command  of 
3500  men  •  he  had  left  him  at  Toski 
with  only  2000.  He  himself  had 
lost  but  20  killed  and  70  wounded 
out  of  the  2000  men  under  his 
own  command.  His  plan  of  cam- 
paign had  been  fully  justified. 
At  Toski  were  collected  together 
all  the  staff-officers  of  the  Egyptian 
army  except  those  at  Suakim. 
The  following  troops  took  part 
in  the  engagement  of  the  3d 
August,  under  the  command  of 
General  Grenfell : — 


Infantry  Brigade 
under  Wodehouse  4 
Pasha, 


The  first  division  under  Hunter  Bey, 
consisting  of  the  old  flying  column 
—viz.,  the  9th,  10th,  and  13th 
battalions,  ..... 

The  second  division,  consisting  of  the 
1st,  2d,  and  llth  battalions, 


1500 


1500 


n       i      -D  •      i     fThe  20th  Hussars  under  Col.  Irwin, 
Cavalry  Brigade  Bimbashi 

under     Kitchener  J     °£F    ,  J 

Pasha  I      Beech> 

I  Camel  corps  under  Bimbashi  Dunning, 

Artillery    under  (  Horse  battery,  and  first  and  second 
Rundle  Bey,          .  \      field  batteries,       . 


Total,     . 


3000 


400 


250 


3650 


Wingate     Bey    was     Intelligence 
officer  to  the  force. 

The  only  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  flying  column 
since  the  day  of  Argin  was  that 
Lloyd  Bey  had  taken  command  of 
his  regiment,  the  9th  Sudanese 
battalion;  while  Lewis  Bey,  who 
had  commanded  at  Argin,  had  been 
made  commandant  of  Haifa.  The 
2d  infantry  division  consisted  of 
new  troops,  which  had  just  arrived. 
The  1st  battalion  under  Coles  Bey 
and  Bimbashi  Frith,  and  the  2d 
battalion  under  Shakspeare  Bey 
and  Bimbashi  Martyr,  had  come 
from  Cairo;  while  the  llth  Suda- 
nese battalion,  under  Macdonald 


Bey  and  Bimbashis  Cotton  and 
Jackson,  had  marched  across  the 
desert  from  Kosseir  to  Kena. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  what 
was  exactly  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  The  number  who  crossed 
the  frontier  had  occupied  at  the 
1st  camp  at  Argin  roughly  110,000 
square  yards  of  ground,  at  the  2d 
camp  at  Argin  90,000  square  yards, 
and  at  Serra  90,000  square  yards. 
At  Bellana  Wad-el-Najumi's  ori- 
ginal camp  covered  75,000  square 
yards,  and  Makin-el-Nur's  contin- 
gent 5000  square  yards.  The  camp 
at  Abu  Simbel  covered  50,000 
square  yards,  and  the  Toski  camp 
50,000  square  yards.  Allowing 
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10  square  yards  for  each  person, 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  the 
different  camps  were  as  follows  : — 


South  Argin  . 

North  Argin  . 

Serra     . 

Bellana 

Under  Makiii-el-Nur 

Together  . 
Abu  Simbel  . 
Toski 


7500 
500 


11,000 
9,000 
9,000 


8,000 
5,000 
5,000 


The  differences  between  these 
numbers  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
numbers  of  deserters  and  those  of 
the  killed  and  wounded.  About 
3000  deserters  surrendered  them- 
selves before  Toski,  and  about 
3000  afterwards.  The  balances 
represent  the  losses  from  deaths 
and  desertions  towards  the  south. 
The  numbers  in  the  previous  list 
contain  the  fighting  men  as  well 
as  the  camp-followers.  About 
3500  fighting  men  crossed  the 
frontier  under  Wad  -  el  -  Najumi, 
and  500  under  Makm-el-Nur  and 
Ali-Wad-Saad,  making  a  total  of 
4000  men.  Of  these,  1000  were 
killed  at  Argin  or  died  of  wounds 
in  the  camp,  and  about  500  were 
killed  in  the  thirty  days'  fighting 
between  Argin  and  Toski.  The 
deserters  who  fled  southwards 
and  who  surrendered  themselves 
were  very  numerous,  to  which  the 
steady  diminution  in  the  sizes  of 
the  camps  testifies;  and  as  every 
large  body  of  deserters  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fighting  men,  the  number 
of  the  fighting  men  who  deserted 
cannot  have  been  less  than  500. 
If  these  numbers  are  added  to- 
gether, it  will  be  found  that  Na- 
jumi had  with  him  2000  men  on 
the  morning  of  the  engagement 
at  Toski.  Independent  witnesses 
who  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  number  of  the  enemy 
put  them  down  at  2000. 

Wad-el-Najumi's  camp  at  Toski 
lay  in  the  desert  to  the  west  of  a 


high  mass  of  granite  hills  which 
separated  him  from  the  Sirdar's 
camp  on  the  Nile.  The  distance 
between  the  two  camps  was  about 
five  miles  on  the  straight.  The 
granite  hills  died  away  gradually 
as  one  advanced  towards  the  north- 
east of  the  dervish  position,  or  to 
the  north-west  of  that  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  so  that  following 
a  curve  there  was  a  road  across 
a  level  plain  about  seven  miles  in 
length  between  the  two  positions. 
This  plain  stretched  away  illimit- 
ably  to  the  east  and  west  dotted 
here  and  there  with  conical  hills 
and  sandy  mounds.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  either 
camp,  by  another  great  mass  of 
granite  hills  traversed  by  a  rocky 
gorge  running  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. Between  these  two  masses 
of  granite  hills  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Toski ;  while  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  dervish  forces  was 
due  west  through  the  gorge,  to- 
wards the  Nile,  which  makes  a  long 
sweep  round  Abu  Simbel.  It  was  a 
place  of  bad  omen  for  the  dervish 
leader.  The  temple  of  Abu  Simbel, 
as  already  noted,  commemorates  a 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Great  Thoth- 
mes  over  a  joint  army  of  Arabs  and 
blacks  such  as  "Wad  -  el  -  Najumi 
himself  was  commanding.  On 
every  wall  of  the  temple  the  giant 
figure  of  the  king  is  represented 
again  and  again  as  seizing  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads  a  number  of 
pigmy  enemies,  half  of  whom  have 
distinctly  Arab  features  and  half 
of  them  Negro  faces.  These  he  is 
on  the  eve  of  executing.  Owing 
probably  to  the  death  of  the  king 
occurring  before  the  temple  was 
completed,  some  of  the  chambers 
are  unfinished.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment might  complete  these  in 
memory  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Nile  campaign  of  1889. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the 
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PLAN   OF  THE   BATTLEFIELD   OF   TOSKI. 
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Egyptians  in  the  field       .'      .        .      3500 
Najtimi's  force .        .     '  .     '•-.        .      2000 
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3d  August  the  cavalry  brigade, 
400  strong,  under  Kitchener  Pasha, 
accompanied  by  the  Sirdar,  rode 
out  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
dervish  position.  When  about  a 
mile  due  north  of  Najumi's  camp, 
the  Sirdar  saw  the  enemy  begin- 
ning their  march  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  with  a  rapid  advance  of 
their  skirmishers,  as  though  they 
intended  cutting  off  the  recon- 
naissance party.  He  instantly 
ordered  the  infantry  and  artillery 
into  the  field,  while  Kitchener 
was  directed  to  retire  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  retarding 
Najumi's  advance  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. During  the  cavalry  recon- 
naissance the  infantry  brigade  was 
being  paraded  by  battalions  on  the 
plain  near  the  camp,  as  the  regi- 
ments had  not  been  together  since 
they  had  left  their  garrisons. 
Parade  was  over,  and  the  officers 
at  breakfast  at  8.30  A.M.,  when 
Wodehouse  Pasha  rode  down  and 
ordered  Hunter  Bey  to  parade  his 
division  of  the  infantry  brigade 
and  march  due  west.  He  sub- 
sequently gave  the  same  orders  to 
the  three  battalions  of  the  2d 
division,  who  were  working  inde- 
pendently. The  three  regiments 
composing  the  1st  division — viz., 
the  9th,  10th,  and  13th— imme- 
diately started  with  their  water- 
bottles  and  150  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition each  man,  and  by  9  A.M.  had 
reached  the  crest  of  the  desert 
plain  which  overlooks  the  Nile 
valley.  The  camel  battery  accom- 
panied them  as  an  escort.  The 
9th  battalion  was  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  10th  in  the  middle,  and 
the  13th  on  the  left.  To  the  left 
of  the  13th  the  1st  battalion  hur- 
ried up  and  took  its  place,  followed 
by  the  2d  on  its  left,  while  the 
llth  was  to  the  left  of  the  2d. 
They  advanced  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  three  miles,  and  then 
halted,  so  that  their  position  might 


be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  who 
was  in  the  plain  to  their  north. 

As  soon  as  Wad-el-Najumi  sur- 
mised that  a  general  engagement 
was  imminent,  he  sent  his  camp- 
followers,  accompanied  by  Makin- 
el-Nur's  contingent,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  to  occupy  the 
head  of  the  gorge  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  He  thus  secured 
his  line  of  retreat,  and  posted  these 
men  in  a  very  strong  position, 
where  they  began  to  pitch  their 
camp.  He  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  some  1000  strong, 
advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
north,  as  though  he  intended  mak- 
ing for  the  Nile.  The  mirage  on 
the  desert  came  to  his  aid,  and  com- 
pletely concealed  the  paucity  of  his 
numbers.  The  Egyptian  cavalry 
brigade  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
north  to  intercept  him  and  prevent 
him  escaping  to  the  Nile,  while  the 
infantry  was  quickly  ordered  up. 
He  then  occupied  some  five  low 
hills  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
about  a  mile  due  east  of  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  the  position  held 
by  Makin.  By  this  move  he  com- 
pelled the  whole  cavalry  brigade 
to  remain  stationary  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  plain  through  half 
the  engagement,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  ride  across 
the  line  of  fire  of  the  infantry  bri- 
gade. He  placed  Abd-el-Halim, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Argin,  in 
command  of  the  troops  occupying 
the  five  low  hills,  and  himself  re- 
tired to  the  post  occupied  by  Makin- 
el-Nur,  where  he  erected  his  stand- 
ard, surrounded  by  about  fifty  of 
his  immediate  followers.  Before 
leaving  Abd-el-Halim's  post  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  To-day  we 
hold  ourselves  prepared  to  meet 
our  Maker."  As  the  infantry  bri- 
gade hurried  up  from  the  south,  it 
occupied  a  semicircular  range  of 
hills  whicli  surrounded  Abd-el- 
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Halim's  position,  lying  to  the  north 
and  east  of  it.  The  extreme  north- 
ern limit  of  this  range  was  450 
yards  distant  from  the  dervish 
troops,  while  the  extreme  eastern 
extremity  was  900  yards.  The  9th 
battalion  was  the  first  to  get  into 
position,  and  from  a  distance  of 
900  yards  began  firing  on  the  der- 
vishes. The  fire  must  have  been 
very  heavy,  as  they  left  2600  empty 
cartridges  along  60  yards  of  the 
ridge  which  they  occupied  for  a 
short  time.  They  kept  moving  to 
their  right,  the  10th  taking  their 
place,  and  being  followed  in  turn 
by  the  13th.  When  the  9th  bat- 
talion had  reached  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  ridge  which 
had  so  far  been  sheltering  them, 
they  were  able  to  fire  into  the  left 
flank  of  the  dervishes  from  a  dis- 
tance of  450  yards.  Seeing  their 
left  flank  turned,  about  a  hundred 
dervishes  rushed  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  9th  were 
posted,  but  every  one  of  them  was 
killed  before  they  were  able  to  get 
within  100  yards  of  the  position  of 
the  9th.  The  remaining  dervishes 
took  shelter  behind  the  three  most 
southerly  hills  of  the  five  they  had 
originally  occupied.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  were  subjected  to  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  which  was  between 
the  9th  and  10th  battalions  and 
the  2d  and  llth  battalions.  A 
general  advance  of  the  infantry 
was  now  ordered,  and  the  9th,  10th, 
and  13th  battalions  on  the  right, 
and  the  1st  with  one  company  of 
the  2d  battalion  under  Martyr  on 
the  left,  carried  the  position  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  13th 
battalion  was  exposed  to  heavy  en- 
filade fire  from  their  right,  and  lost 
a  large  number  of  men.  A  loose 
stone  pyramid  on  the  field  of  Toski 
covers  the  bodies  of  those  of  the 
13th  battalion  who  fell  in  this 
charge.  The  whole  of  Abd-el- 
Halim's  force  was  now  driven  be- 


hind one  hill,  where  they  made 
their  last  stand.  In  a  few  square 
yards  of  ground  Abd-el-Halim  and 
165  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
the  enemy  then  broke  and  made 
for  the  gorge  where  Najumi  him- 
self was  stationed.  '  The  enemy  by 
this  time  had  lost  500  men  and 
their  first  position.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  Egyptian  side  fell  in  this 
charge.  The  Sirdar  now  ordered 
the  whole  infantry  brigade  to  form 
up  into  two  lines  on  the  west  of 
the  position  just  carried  :  the  1st, 
llth,  and  2d  battalions  formed  the 
first  line,  and  the  9th,  10th,  and 
13th  formed  the  second  line.  The 
imposing  and  formidable  appear- 
ance of  this  fine  body  of  men  as 
they  formed  up  on  the  plain  broke 
down  the  last  appearance  of  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  rear-guard 
round  Najumi.  Long  before  the 
battle  reached  them,  the  mass  of 
them,  prompted  by  fear  or  treach- 
ery, left  their  leader  and  their  very 
strong  position  and  fled.  While  the 
infantry  battalions  were  forming 
up,  the  Sirdar  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  ride  through  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing from  the  first  position,  and, 
getting  on  their  south,  to  ride 
round  the  granite  hills  and  cut  off 
the  retreat.  He  hurried  up  the 
artillery  under  Bundle  Bey,  one 
of  the  very  smartest  officers  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  who,  advancing 
rapidly,  fired  on  the  company  sur- 
rounding Najumi's  standard.  The 
enemy  now  were  in  complete  rout, 
and  could  make  no  stand.  The 
rear-guard  under  Makin-el-Nur 
had  fled  so  precipitately  while  their 
line  of  retreat  was  still  open,  that 
the  wreck  of  Abd-el-Halim's  force, 
which,  to  the  number  of  300, 
escaped  from  the  fire  under  Ali- 
Wad-Saad,  did  not  think  that 
there  were  any  survivors  except 
themselves.  Deserters  from  among 
them  reported  that  all  except  them- 
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selves  were  killed.  It  was  long 
afterwards  that  it  became  known 
that  neither  Makin-el-Nur  nor 
Osmaii  Azrak  had  been  killed.  A 
shrapnel  from  one  of  the  guns  of 
the  horse-artillery  broke  the  pole 
of  Najumi's  standard  and  wounded 
him.  He  was  placed  on  a  camel 
and  carried  back  about  a  mile 
along  the  line  of  retreat.  While 
his  followers  were  fleeing  on  all 
sides,  Najumi's  camel  had  to  be 
stopped  to  allow  of  his  wounds 
being  bandaged.  He  had  still  some 
twenty  of  his  followers  around  him. 
One  of  the  infantry  battalions  now 
coming  up  fired  into  the  crowd  and 
killed  a  considerable  number,  when 
two  English  officers  of  the  mounted 
corps,  in  their  desire  to  spare  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  rode  up  and  called 
on  the  survivors  to  surrender.  Five 
men  leapt  to  their  feet  and  rushed 
on  the  officers,  encountering  them 
till  the  Egyptian  cavalry  came 
to  their  assistance.  They  could 
see  in  the  crowd  around  the  camel 
that  an  old  man  was  kneeling  at 
Najumi's  head,  and  whispering  in- 
to the  ear  of  his  dying  chief.  A 
heavy  fire  from  another  of  the  in- 
fantry's battalions  pressing  on  the 
retreating  enemy  now  ended  every- 
thing. Of  all  those  around  Najumi, 
only  one  man,  probably  his  uncle 
Hasan  Najumi,  escaped.  He  seized 
a  loose  horse  which  was  running 
by,  quickly  mounted,  and  disap- 
peared over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Near  the  dead  body  of  Najumi  lay 
that  of  his  little  son,  a  boy  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  dressed  like  a 
dervish  emir.  (Another  son  was 
killed  in  the  retreat,  while  his 
youngest  son,  a  boy  one  year  old, 
was  brought  into  the  Egyptian 
camp  the  next  day  by  his  nurse.) 
It  was  now  2  P.M.  The  Egyptian 
cavalry  and  infantry  had  been  in 
the  field  since  daybreak,  and  the 
scorching  August  sun  had  told  on 
men  and  horses.  The  pursuit  was 


continued  by  the  cavalry  for  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where 
Najumi  fell,  and  then  all  returned 
to  the  camp,  getting  in  between 
4  and  5  P.M. 

The  death  of  Wad-el-Najumi  was 
bewailed  by  friends  and  foes  alike. 
Not  one  of  the  thousands  of  desert- 
ers and  prisoners  had  one  word  to 
say  against  him,  while  his  slaves 
and  followers  bewailed  him  much 
in  the  way  in  which  an  ancient 
warrior  was  mourned  over  on 
Egyptian  soil  : — 

"  0,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen." 

In  him  the  dervishes  lost  their 
bravest  and  most  skilful  com- 
mander. He  was  a  man  cast  in 
the  mould  in  which  heroes  are 
made.  He  had  lived  full  of  con- 
fidence in  this  world,  and  he  died 
full  of  hope  in  the  next.  Like  a 
true  oriental,  he  was  devoid  of  all 
feelings  of  chivalry  and  humanity 
as  we  understand  them,  but  withal 
a  very  great  man  —  a  man  who 
had  a  mind  of  cast-steel  to  stand 
all  that  he  stood  day  after  day, 
and  yet  to  the  very  last  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  his  own  courage  and 
confidence,  and  also  that  of  all  his 
followers.  Shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Toski  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Khalifa  Abdalla  had  died,  and  that 
Yunis-Wad-Dekeim,  the  governor 
of  Dongola,  had  hurried  to  Khar- 
toum to  secure  the  Khalifate  for 
himself.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Yunis-Wad-Dekeim  was  the 
man  who  had  despatched  Makin- 
el-Nur  after  Wad-el-Najumi.  The 
death  of  Najumi  secured  the  Khali- 
fate  to  Yunis  and  the  Baggara 
tribe,  and  Makin-el-Nur  hurried 
after  his  master. 

The  losses  at  Toski  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy  were  500  men  killed 
at  their  first  position,  while  their 
line  of  retreat  for  two  miles  was 
strewn  with  their  dead.  On  the 
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side  of  the  Egyptians  there  were 
25  killed  and  140  wounded.  As 
before  remarked,  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  latter  were  in  the  three 
regiments  comprising  the  1st  divi- 
sion of  the  Infantry  Brigade,  as 
they  stormed  the  first  position  with 
the  two  Egyptian  battalions  of  the 
2d  division.  Shortly  after  the 
battle  a  battalion  of  infantry  was 
sent  up  the  river  to  try  and  inter- 
cept AK-Wad-Saad,  but  he  escaped 
through  the  desert.  The  Sirdar's 
despatches  on  the  engagement  were 
carried  to  Cairo  by  Bimbashi  Dun- 
ning of  the  mounted  corps. 

The  line  of  retreat  of  the  dervish 
forces  was  strewn  with  every  con- 
ceivable article  which  had  till  then 
remained  in  their  possession.  The 
two  commonest  objects  met  with 
were  bundles  of  date-seeds,  which, 
ground  into  a  kind  of  paste,  had 
formed  the  principal  article  of  food 
of  the  dervishes ;  and  shells  in 
which  the  women  worked  up  the 
black  pigment  with  which  they 
beautified  their  eyelashes.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  these  two  things 
together, — one,  the  very  poorest 
food  on  which  a  human  being  could 
possibly  exist,  and  the  other  a 
needless  luxury. 

The  battle  of  Toski  was  a  de- 
cisive engagement  over  which  the 
death  of  the  great  dervish  leader 
threw  a  lustre.  The  news  that  the 
dervish  army  had  ceased  to  exist 
was  hailed  with  delight  in  Egypt. 

The  tension  over  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  very  great  indeed, 
while  an  invasion  of  Egypt  proper 
had  been  contemplated  by  the 
population  in  general.  Residents  of 
Assuan  and  the  larger  villages  near 
there  were  hurrying  their  families 
down  to  Cairo.  Armed  bands  had 
begun  to  plunder  and  pillage  out- 
lying hamlets  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  had 
been  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  send  up  large  reinforcements  of 


English  troops  to  calm  the  popula- 
tion, and  prevent  any  possibility  of 
their  rising  in  the  rear  of  the  Sir- 
dar's army,  to  garrison  Assuan  and 
protect  the  Nile  in  case  of  any 
dervish  advance  through  the  east- 
ern deserts,  and  to  aid  the  Sirdar 
if  Wad-el-Najumi's  force  should 
happen  to  be  reinforced  from  the 
south,  as  deserters  insisted  in  say- 
ing he  would  be.  The  battle  of 
Toski  ended  all  this.  With  the 
death  of  the  famous  dervish  leader 
and  the  dissipation  of  his  force, 
all  fears  of  an  invasion  vanished  in 
an  instant.  The  battle  of  Toski 
was  followed  by  a  calm  such  as 
had  not  been  known  since  the 
British  occupation  in  1882. 

In  the  presence  of  an  enemy  so 
masterful  and  full  of  resources, 
and  so  capable  of  taking  the 
initiative  as  Najiimi  had  proved 
himself,  Wodehouse  Pasha  had 
shown  wisdom  in  continuing  per- 
sistently his  policy  of  defence. 
Quintus  Fabius  Cunctator  was  the 
only  Roman  general  who  baffled 
Hannibal.  And  though  Najumi 
had  not,  like  Hannibal,  been  devoted 
to  a  soldier's  career  from  the  time 
he  was  nine  years  old,  still  in  the 
troublous  times  which  followed  the 
break  up  of  the  Egyptian  power 
in  the  Soudan,  he  had  raised  him- 
self by  a  genius  for  war  to  the 
position  of  the  first  of  the  dervish 
leaders.  He  had  probably  taken 
part  in  twenty  engagements  of  this 
kind  of  desert  warfare,  to  one  that 
any  of  the  Egyptian  commanders 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing. To  meet  him  in  the  open 
field  was  to  risk  defeat :  it  was 
certain  to  ensure  a  large  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 
of  his  opponents.  To  follow  him 
up,  as  Wodehouse  Pasha  had  done, 
making  a  desert  in  front  of  him 
and  cutting  off  his  supplies,  was 
the  only  way  of  ensuring  his  final 
defeat.  Even  at  Toski,  where  he 
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was  outnumbered  as  two  to  one, 
he  would  probably  have  held  his 
ground  and  inflicted  serious  losses 
on  the  Egyptians  had  not  his 
second  position  been  deserted.  Up 
to  the  present  the  dervish  forces 
have  invariably  consisted  of  enor- 
mous numbers  of  spearmen  and  a 
few  rifles.  If  at  any  future  time 
they  should  adopt  the  same  kind 
of  arms  as  the  Egyptians  carry, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
general  as  able  as  Wad-el-Najumi, 
invade  the  Egyptian  frontier,  it 
will  be  well  for  Egypt  if  she  has 
again  in  command  of  her  frontiers 
an  officer  who  is  capable  of  com- 
pletely subordinating  his  own  per- 
sonal distinction  to  the  public 
interests  intrusted  to  his  care. 
The  annihilation  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier  force  on  Egyptian  territory, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  some 
commander  eager  to  distinguish 
himself,  followed  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  invading  army 
towards  the  north,  would  inflict 
on  Egypt  a  blow  of  which  the 
conseque-nces  are  hard  to  calculate. 
The  supply  of  Sudanese  born  in 
the  Soudan  has  almost  failed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  black  troops 
enlisted  from  among  the  Sudanese 
born  in  Egypt  are  not  the  same 
material  as  the  old  battalions.  If 
with  the  steady  deterioration  of 
these  men  there  happens  to  be 
coupled  the  superior  arming  of  the 
dervishes,  the  only  plan  of  defend- 
ing the  frontier  successfully  will 
be  to  avoid  all  engagements  in  the 
open  field,  and  gradually  starve  the 
enemy  into  submission. 

Previous  to  the  Nile  campaign 
of  1889,  the  southern  frontier  of 
Egypt  had  been  fixed  at  Matuka, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Haifa 
rapids,  and  quite  close  to  the 
Haifa  cantonments.  This  had  en- 
couraged the  dervishes  to  occupy 
Sarras,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
some  thirty  miles  farther  south, 
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and  make  forays  and  raids  into 
Egyptian  territory  whenever  they 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity. 
After  the  campaign  this  error  was 
rectified,  and  Sarras  was  occupied 
by  the  3d  battalion  under  Sillam 
Bey.  The  small  garrison  of  the 
enemy  retreated  precipitately. 
Sarras  has  since  been  connected 
with  Haifa  by  railway.  The 
country  between  Sarras  and  Ma- 
tuka has  been  made  into  an  ab- 
solute desert ;  and  as  the  fifty  miles 
to  the  immediate  south  of  Sarras 
are  also  desert,  the  enemy  can  no 
longer  make  raids  without  elaborate 
preparations.  There  has  conse- 
quently been  at  Haifa  since  the 
campaign  a  complete  absence  of 
raids  from  across  the  frontier. 
The  frontier  at  Haifa  may  now  be 
considered  as  definitely  settled. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  chose  Haifa  as 
the  southern  limit  of  Egyptian 
territory,  in  opposition  to  public 
opinion  and  the  military  authori- 
ties in  England,  who  had  proposed 
Dongola.  Events  have  so  far  justi- 
fied him.  To  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  frontier  against  all  contin- 
gencies, the  lessons  learnt  in  the 
Argin-Toski  campaign  must  be 
laid  to  heart  and  amplified  by 
yearly  manoauvres  of  the  frontier 
troops  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  to 
accustom  the  troops  to  desert  war- 
fare ;  while  the  deserts  themselves 
must  be  reliably  surveyed  and 
accurately  mapped.  There  are 
other  lines  of  advance  open  to  the 
dervishes  besides  that  along  the 
Nile.  Of  the  deserts  skirting  the 
Nile  valley  itself,  the  existing  in- 
formation is  scanty  and  untrust- 
worthy; while  of  the  other  lines 
the  ignorance  is  so  profound,  that 
if  a  large  dervish  army  were  sud- 
denly to  appear  in  the  Nile  valley 
at  some  point  between  Assuan  and 
Assiout,  those  who  know  the 
country  best  would  be  the  least 
surprised. 

3  E 
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A    SKETCH    IN    FIVE    PHASES. 


PHASE    THE    FIRST. 


SHE  never  cared  about  him,  but 
then  she  cared  about  no  one  else, 
except  her  own  people  and  her 
father's  house.  She  adored  her 
father,  who  was  a  weak,  unlucky, 
but  adorable  man,  full  of  wit  and 
humour  and  kindliness  —  unem- 
bittered  by  failure,  unelated  by 
success. 

So  she  married  her  lover — for  he 
was  good-natured  enough,  and  fond 
of  her  in  his  aimless  limp  way.  A 
country  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty, and  beautiful  to  look  at — a 
credit  to  any  one  to  go  about  with. 
But,  oh !  so  weak,  so  self-indulg- 
ent, so  soulless,  so  hopelessly,  so 
ineffably  dull. 

She  was  as  bright  as  possible, — 
not  pretty,  but  full  of  charm  and 
chien  and  innocence  all  tumbled 
up  together. 

She  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  have  a  jolly  home  for  the 
boys  to  come  to,  and  a  place  of 
happy  rest  for  the  ruined  father. 
It  seemed  just  the  best  thing  to 
do  all  round,  and  so  she  did  it ; 
for  she  had  great  confidence  in  her 
own  judgment,  and  a  certain  sort 
of  wish  and  determination  to  act 
wisely  and  without  self-considera- 
tion at  all  times. 

Well !  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  marriage  she  began  to  feel 
what  she  had  done.  She  had  no 
one  to  talk  to,  nothing  to  do.  She 


came  of  a  bright,  clever,  active, 
merry  family,  and  the  quiet  was 
awful.  No  jokes.  No  laughter. 
He  understood  nothing  she 
thought,  very  little  she  said — in 
fact,  she  was  bored  to  death. 

It  was  better  for  a  while  when 
they  got  home,  for  then  she  was 
among  her  friends  and  her  kin- 
dred again,  and  the  new  life  and 
interest  that  surround  a  young 
married  girl  closed  her  eyes  for 
a  time. 

I  think  she  never  felt  like  a 
girl  again  after  she  first  saw  him 
drunk.  That  shut  the  door  on 
her  youth,  and  filled  her  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  disgrace  and  hu- 
miliation that  never  left  her. 

It  grew  and  grew  and  ate  into 
her  soul.  Her  tremendous  spirits 
and  good  health,  with  her  keen 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  however, 
concealed  well  the  mine  that  was 
always  ready  to  explode — the  fox 
that  was  gnawing  at  her  heart ; 
and  no  human  being  guessed  that 
the  merry,  laughing,  amusing  girl 
— the  life  and  soul  of  every  social 
gathering — was  rapidly  changing 
into  a  reckless,  callous  woman, 
chafing  under  the  bondage  that 
she  felt  was  killing  all  that  was 
good  in  her,  and  making  impossi- 
ble the  fulfilment  of  all  that  she 
had  longed  and  hoped  to  do  with 
her  life. 


PHASE    THE    SECOND. 


Then  came  the  baby,  and  brought  growing   stronger  every    day,   till 

with  it  the  torrent  of  love  that  had  all    disappointment,    all    sense   of 

been  latent  and  unsuspected, — pas-  want,  was  lost  or  forgotten  in  the 

sionate,   uncompromising  love  for  overwhelming    enjoyment    of   the 

the  fine,  healthy, commonplace  child,  fulness  of  this  love.      His  wants 
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and  wishes  of  all  kinds  filled  every 
moment  of  her  life,  absorbed  her 
thoughts,  blinded  her  to  every  de- 
ficiency and  to  every  other  duty, 
and  left  no  blank — for  every  ach- 
ing void  was  filled. 

Of  course,  as  he  grew  older  he 
occupied  her  more  and  more,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  possible  to 
have  him  constantly  with  her. 
He  slept  in  her  room,  and  was 
rarely  an  hour  away  from  her. 

There  was  notning  particularly 
engaging  about  the  child.  He 
was  a  good,  strong,  upright,  steady 
boy,  —  certainly  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  thinking  his 
mother  the  most  perfect  creature 
in  the  world,  enjoying  her  high 
spirits  and  her  energy,  confident 
in  her  love  of  him,  and  in  his 
power  to  do  just  as  he  liked  with 
the  imperious,  self-reliant,  little 
woman,  of  whom  other  people 
stood  rather  in  awe. 

She  had  long  ceased  to  be  any- 
thing but  housekeeper  and  care- 
taker to  her  husband,  and  he  just 
sank  into  a  lazy,  animal,  self-in- 
dulgent life; — good-tempered,  or 
rather  easy-going,  as  long  as  no  one 
interfered  with  him ;  but  violent 
and  insolent  if  she  or  any  one 
else  attempted  to  remonstrate 
with  him. 

He  always  spoke  kindly  to  little 
Frank  when  he  saw  him,  but  cer- 
tainly never  gave  himself  either 
trouble  or  anxiety  about  him,  and 
was  only  cross  and  irritable  if  he 
were  ill  or  in  any  way  disturbed 
the  arrangements  of  the  house. 
Still,  I  think,  down  in  his  heart 
there  was  a  jealousy  of  her  pas- 
sionate adoration  of,  and  absorp- 
tion in,  the  child. 

So  passed  away  ten  years,  till 
the  time  came  for  the  boy  to  go 
to  school. 

She  never  hesitated  where  his 
good  was  concerned,  and  he  was 
sent  off' — she  smiling  to  the  last. 


But,  oh  !  that  long  lonely  night,  as 
she  lay  and  thought  of  the  small 
and  great  anxieties  this  separation 
meant.  Was  he  warm?  No  one 
had  kissed  him  "Good  night." 
Was  he  happy  ?  Would  he  love 
her  as  much  when  he  came  home  1 
One  thing  was  certain — it  would 
never  be  quite  the  same  again. 
God  only  knows  what  she  suffered 
that  night, — ay,  and  many  a  night 
after !  I  fancy  she  got  restless 
alone  without  the  boy,  and  her 
contempt  for  her  husband  and  his 
habits  and  associates  made  the 
home-life  almost  unbearable. 

Her  father  had  died  ;  the 
brothers  had  drifted  off  into 
houses  and  interests  of  their  own. 
She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice 
of  her  friends  at  that  time,  and 
she  read  exciting  novels,  both 
French  and  English ;  but  had  no 
fixed  habits — did  and  read  nothing 
to  develop  the  good  side  of  what 
might  have  been  a  noble  character. 
The  dreams  of  a  useful  life  had 
certainly  passed  away,  and  she 
just  lived  to  kill  the  time  till 
Frank's  holidays  came  round. 
Her  whole  nature  was  hardening 
and  deteriorating  with  a  rapidity 
which  perhaps  any  one  who  only 
saw  the  respectable,  everyday,  out- 
side life  of  her  home  would  have 
thought  impossible. 

Well,  the  holidays  came,  and 
with  them  the  bright  sunny-faced 
schoolboy,  exuberant  in  his  de- 
light at  -  being  at  home  again  ; 
shouting  with  pride  and  joy  at 
the  bigger  pony  provided  for  him 
by  her  loving  care;  fondling  the 
dog  ;  shaking  hands  with  the 
butler  and  gamekeeper,  and  all 
the  men-servants,  but  very  "  stand- 
offish "  with  the  women,  for  fear 
they  should  kiss  him  as  they  used 
to  do ;  but  glad,  oh  !  very  glad, 
to  be  cuddled  and  kissed  by  the 
proud  and  happy  mother  when 
they  were  quite  alone.  She  put 
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him  to  bed,  "just  like  a  little 
chap,  you  know,  mummie  dear." 
Those  first  holidays  were  glori- 
ous,— not  a  drawback,  except  every 
now  and  then  the  anxiety  to  get 
him  up  to  bed  before  his  father 
came  in,  or  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  lest  he  should  see  or  suspect 
the  shame  and  sorrow  of  her  life 


and  of  his  home.  It  was  a  happy 
time,  however,  in  spite  of  this ; 
but,  oh  !  how  short.  Then  came 
the  wrench  of  parting  again,  and 
the  boy  went  back  to  school,  taking 
all  her  softness  and  sunlight  with 
him,  and  leaving  only  coldness, 
loneliness,  bitterness,  and  the 
growing  callousness  behind. 


PHASE   THE   THIRD. 


Of  course  as  the  boy  grew  older 
it  became  impossible  to  conceal 
from  him  the  state  of  things  at 
home.  He  said  little — very  little 
even  to  his  mother — nothing  to 
any  one  else ;  but  he  became 
quieter,  and  went  more  readily 
away  from  home  to  stay  with 
friends.  One  day  she  said  to 
him  :  "  Frank,  you  might  ask 
any  one  you  like  to  stay  here  or 
come  for  the  shooting;  indeed  I 
think  you  ought  to  ask  those  with 
whom  you  have  been  staying." 

"  No,  mummie ;  I  can't  do  that. 
I  can't  have  fellows  staying  here, 
you  know  :  it  wouldn't  do." 

She  turned  as  white  and  cold  as 
marble,  and  not  a  word  more  was 
said ;  but  that  night  the  last  rem- 
nant of  softness  left  her  heart  for 
ever,  and  she  cried  aloud  bitterly 
in  her  lonely  chamber  :  "  Shall  he 
spoil  and  darken  my  boy's  life  too, 
as  he  has  darkened  mine?  Now 
God  forbid.  If  God  there  be, 
where  would  His  justice  be  in 
this  1 " 

From  that  time,  I  think,  the 
idea  never  ceased  to  recur  :  "  How 
different  our  lives  would  be  if  he 
were  not  here,  dragging  us  down — 
shaming  my  boy  before  his  fellows, 
taking  the  brightness  out  of  my 
darling's  face.  It  shall  not  be." 
She  drilled  herself  to  think  that 
her  boy's  happiness  ought  to  be 
her  first  care — her  first  duty. 


The  contempt  for  her  husband 
turned  to  hatred.  She  grew  to 
see  in  him  only  an  obstruction 
between  her  boy  and  happiness, 
—  a  shadow  over  her  son's  life, 
a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  — 
and  her  heart  became  as  stone 
towards  him. 

Little  by  little,  as  Frank  grew 
older,  he  too  became  contemptuous 
of  his  father ;  and  although  the 
good  sturdy  boy  never  spoke  of 
him  to  any  one  but  with  respect, 
he  was  certainly  anything  but 
affectionate  or  conciliatory  in  his 
behaviour  or  manner  towards  him. 
A  mutual  constraint  and  coolness 
grew  up  between  them, — the  son 
in  his  heart  despising  and  dislik- 
ing his  father ;  the  father  guessing 
but  too  truly  the  feelings  of  the 
son.  She,  who  observed  every- 
thing, soon  saw  how  this  feeling 
was  growing — how  the  father,  who 
only  avoided  Frank  when  he  was 
sober,  looked  sullenly  and  even  vin- 
dictively at  him  when  he  was 
otherwise ;  and  a  terror  came  into 
her  heart,  lest  in  some  shape  he 
should  injure  the  lad,  whose  pres- 
ence and  demeanour  were  evidently 
becoming  intolerable  to  him. 

Alas  !  alas  !  everything  was  tend- 
ing to  strengthen  the  hard  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  to  ripen 
into  action  the  love  and  the  hate 
so  strangely  combined  in  her  pas- 
sionate, undisciplined  nature. 
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At  last  one  evening  the  father 
came  home,  very  late,  after  much 
searching  for,  and  anxiety,  shared 
unfortunately  by  the  lad,  now 
fifteen  years  old.  Came  home, 
violent  and  unaccountable,  a  sad, 
degrading  spectacle. 

All  but  mother  and  son  were 
asleep  in  the  house,  and  there  en- 
sued one  of  those  scenes  which 
should  never  be  described,  but 
must  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  do  not 
know,  fortunately  for  themselves. 
Frank  remonstrated,  not  too  re- 
spectfully, and  in  his  anger  the 
father  said  :  "  Not  one  sixpence  of 
my  money  shall  you  have.  I'll  make 
a  will  leaving  you  without  a  penny, 
and  so  teach  you  who  you  are 
really  dependent  on."  The  mother 
heard  the  words,  and  all  the  fury 
of  her  pent-up  anger  broke  forth 
within  her.  "  Shall  he  indeed 
make  my  boy  miserable  in  his  life 
to  leave  him  a  beggar  at  his  death?" 
she  thought.  u  Nay,  then,  if  God 
will  not  give  him  happiness  and 
relief,  I  will  seize  them  for  him, — 
so  shall  my  son  have  enjoyment 


and  rest,  and  our  home  become 
like  the  home  of  others,  where  the 
sun  shines,  and  who  fear  not  day- 
light." When  the  anger  died  away, 
she  recognised  what  had  really 
been  in  her  thoughts  for  years, — 
the  resolution  that  had  been  grow- 
ing slowly  but  surely  for  so  long, — 
the  wish  that  had  been  budding  in 
her  heart,  but  that  the  heat  of 
this  storm  and  threat  had  ripened 
suddenly  into  blossom,  and  which 
bore  such  deadly  fruit. 

A  few  months  later  the  strong 
man  lay  sleeping  in  the  vault, — 
quiet  reigned  in  the  home,  and 
hope  sprung  again  in  the  mother's 
heart. 

She  sat  watching  for  her  boy's 
return  from  school,  and  thinking 
of  the  free  happy  time  they  would 
have  together.  No  fear  now  of 
asking  "  the  fellows  " — nothing  to 
prevent  any  in-coming  or  out- 
going ;  nothing  to  bring  a  cloud 
over  her  bonnie  boy's  face.  "  Truly 
I  have  done  wisely  and  well,"  she 
thought ;  "  now  will  my  son  know 
the  true  nature  of  home,  a  place  of 
peace." 


PHASE   THE   FOURTH. 


Did  it  all  come  to  pass  just  as 
she  expected  and  planned?  I 
fancy  not.  True,  the  boy  returned, 
but  instead  of  bringing  back  with 
him  the  sunny  face  of  his  child- 
hood, as  she  hoped  and  expected, 
she  saw  a  graver,  quieter  expres- 
sion there  than  had  ever  been 
there  before.  The  shadow  of 
Death  had  passed  over  him,  and 
not  all  her  love  could  take  it 
away. 

The  child  had  left  him  and  her 
for  ever !  It  seemed  as  if  the 
darkness  of  the  sin  had  left  its 
shadow  on  the  boy  who  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  passed  by  the 


woman  who  had  sinned,  but  whose 
natural  spirits  and  callousness  to 
all  but  one  rode  triumphantly 
over  the  cloud,  and  who  seemed 
and  felt  just  as  quiet  and  calm  as 
though  Death  had  entered  their 
house  in  his  usual  masterful  way, 
against  the  prayers  and  wishes  of 
the  family,  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned there  by  her  impatient  and 
imperious  hand. 

The  lad  was  self  -  reliant  and 
self-willed,  kind  and  respectful  to 
her  after  his  nature,  but  hardly 
confidential,  more  "  grown  up  " 
than  a  boy  of  sixteen  ought  to  be, 
and  colder  and  more  reserved  than 
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most  boys  are.  He  always  spoke 
of  his  father  with  respect  and 
affection  when  he  spoke  of  him  at 
all,  which  was  very  rarely.  He 
showed  himself  quite  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  now  master. 
He  took  his  pleasures  for  himself, 
— it  was  no  longer  her  eager  lov- 
ing hand  that  provided  them.  In 
fact,  he  ruled  and  made  his  own 
life.  He  had  passed  from  her 
guidance  and  planning  into  a 
world  and  a  life  of  his  own 
making. 

Unconsciously  she  resented  his 
self-reliance  and  his  independence. 
He  acted  so  discreetly,  so  wisely 
in  all  things,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  find  fault  with.  But,  oh  ! 
how  sore  and  disappointed  she 
was. 

He  did  not  care  about  being 
petted  :  he  was  a  reserved,  manly 
lad,  very  much  afraid  of  showing 
any  feelings  he  had,  and  I  think 
particularly,  afraid  of  showing  them 
to  his  mother,  who  was  so  demon- 
strative and  excitable.  He  didn't 
like  her  high  spirits,  which  were 
constitutional,  and  quite  unaltered 
by  circumstances.  He  didn't  think 
they  were  dignified.  Her  active 
step  and  perfect  health  aggravated 
him.  He  fancied,  somehow,  that 
widows  ought  to  be  quiet,  rather 
delicate  women,  who  smiled  kindly 
but  sadly.  He  didn't  approve  of 
his  mother  joking  and  saying 
smart  bright  things,  and  making 
people  laugh,  "as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  He  disliked  her  ex- 
pression of  unorthodox  or  peculiar 
opinions,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  her  not  to  express  them, 
"even  if  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  feel  them." 

But  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
regret  what  she  had  done.  On 
the  contrary,  she  felt  sometimes 
how  wisely  she  had  acted  in 
putting  power  in  the  hands  of 


this    able,    right-thinking    young 
man. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  two  such  opposite  natures 
should  drift  further  and  further 
apart.  Though  neither  could  have 
told  you  why,  there  was  no  warmth 
of  intercourse  between  them,  and 
each  lived  the  life  they  made  for 
themselves.  He  with  his  friends, 
his  duties,  and  his  pleasures.  His 
friends  shallow,  his  duties  narrow, 
and  his  pleasures  discreet.  She, 
in  her  loneliness  and  disappoint- 
ment, reading,  more  wisely  than 
earlier  in  her  life,  and  philosophi- 
cally accepting  the  results  of  her 
own  act  and  character. 

So  the  old  house  was  dull  and 
quiet  enough,  till  he  brought  home 
a  bright  good  English  girl  as  his 
wife,  —  one  of  a  large,  happy, 
prosperous,  commonplace  family  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  quite  accepted 
Frank  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
who  laughed  him  out  of  his  gravity, 
and  chaffed  him  out  of  his  priggish- 
ness,  and  the  old  place  rang  with 
the  noise  of  innocent,  healthy 
youth. 

Frank  himself  whistled  as  he 
went  about,  and  sang  again  as  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  merry 
little  boy,  and  when  the  sound  of 
his  laughter  warmed  the  cold 
aching  heart  of  his  lonely  desolate 
mother. 

Only  somehow  the  laughter  was 
hushed  and  the  whistling  ceased 
when  she  came  into  the  room,  or 
joined  the  party  out  of  doors. 
And  the  silence  caused  by  her 
presence  went  like  a  knife  into  her 
heart ;  and  though  she  never  re- 
gretted nor  repented  having  lifted 
the  burden  from  her  well-beloved's 
life,  her  soul  writhed  within  her 
as  she  saw  that  she  only  brought 
cloud  and  chill  where  others 
brought  him  light  and  warmth 
and  happiness. 
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Alone,  always  alone.  Perhaps 
in  her  loneliness  growing  away 
from  the  sin — perhaps  her  unre- 
pining,  unselfish  life  expiating  to 
a  certain  degree  the  fearful  crime 
which  in  her  wrong-headedness  and 
cold-heartedness  and  self-confidence 
she  had  committed. 

She  soon  left  the  Hall  and  the 
young  people  to  themselves;  and 
though  a  friendly  interchange  of 
hospitality  was  continued  between 
the  two  houses,  it  was  of  a  strag- 
gling intermittent  kind,  and  had 
no  real  vitality  in  it.  She  spent 
her  life  in  what  is  called  "active 
welldoing,"  and  brought  into 
everything  she  undertook  con- 
siderable talent,  perfect  unselfish- 
ness, and  a  vast  deal  of  energy. 

She  lived  much  alone,  but  was 
cheerful  and  amusing  in  society, 
liked  by  many,  feared  by  some,  and 
respected  by  all.  The  people  who 
really  loved  her  were  those  who 
were  quite  dependent  on  her,  and 
to  those  in  suffering  or  distress 
her  tenderness  was  irresistible,  and 
her  gentleness  and  softness  com- 
plete. 

But-  it  was  with  babies  and 
children  that  she  altered  entirely. 
Her  love  and  sympathy  with  them 
was  unbounded,  her  tenderness 
and  patience  inexhaustible,  and 
their  adoration  of  her  complete. 
In  every  baby  face  she  seemed 
to  see  the  face  of  her  own  lost 
baby,  in  every  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing of  theirs  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  that  might  have  been 


his,  and  she  yearned  and  struggled 
for  the  happiness  of  the  little 
street  children  with  the  same 
yearning  and  longing  as  she  had 
done  for  his. 

Indeed  my  own  impression  is 
that  she  was  full  of  sympathy 
with  all  helplessness  and  pain  of 
all  kinds. 

She  worshipped  happiness  as  the 
unattainable,  the  unknown  Good, 
the  thing  most  to  be  striven  after 
— hopeless  as  the  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  but  none  the  less  for 
that,  the  only  end  worth  working 
for.  And  if  at  times  there  came 
into  her  human  heart  a  doubt  or 
feeling  that  she  had  killed  the 
happiness  of  one  fellow-creature 
by  destroying  his  life,  she  put  it 
away  from  her,  saying,  "How 
much  better  every  duty  is  per- 
formed by  the  living  than  ever  it 
would  have  been  by  the  dead." 

In  the  midst  of  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, of  complete  unselfishness, 
and  of  the  most  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— but  with  no  trace  of  re- 
pentance, nor  regret  for  a  cruel 
crime,  but  believing  to  the  end 
that  this  wrong  was  right — un- 
touched by  remorse,  respected  and 
loved,  she  passed  quietly  and 
peacefully  away. 

Mourned  and  regretted  by  all 
who  were  dependent  on  her,  and 
who  lived  in  close  contact  with 
her — but  estranged  from  the  child 
of  her  passionate  love,  and  alone, 
always  alone. 

GARTH  GIBBON. 
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THE  Jamaica  of  to-day  is,  to 
most  people  in  England,  only  a 
familiar  name  which  does  not  con- 
vey any  very  distinct  idea.  We 
believe  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that,  outside  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  who  have, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  either 
political  or  commercial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  island,  the  general 
impression  about  this,  nearly  our 
oldest  colony,  is 'that  it  is  a  place 
where  sugar,  rum,  and  ginger  are 
produced ;  that  it  was  once  a  centre 
of  considerable  wealth ;  but  that, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  it  has  fallen  into  its  deca- 
dence, and  is  now  only  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  patronage  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  to  maintain  a  certain  number 
of  planters  in  a  condition  little  re- 
moved from  bankruptcy.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  British  public 
awoke  to  the  knowledge  what  an 
important  possession  of  England 
this  grand  island  really  is;  that 
they  should  recall  the  great  deeds, 
and  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  of  which  it  is  a  monu- 
ment ;  and  that  they  should  realise 
clearly  what  an  amount  of  unde- 
veloped wealth  it  contains,  what  a 
luxuriance  of  natural  beauties  it 
can  boast,  what  an  opening  it  pre- 
sents for  the  employment  of  energy 
and  capital,  and  how,  if  that  energy 
and  capital  are  not  forthcoming 
from  the  mother  country,  they  will 
certainly  come  from  other  sources, 
and  another  people  will  pick  up 
and  polish  the  jewel  which  Eng- 
land treats  so  lightly. 

Jamaica  had  its  long  period  of 
roystering  wealth  and  plenty,  from 
the  days  of  the  old  buccaneers, 
who  poured  into  its  ports  the  riches 
of  the  Spanish  Main,  to  the  days 


when  to  own  a  sugar -plantation 
was  synonymous  with  holding  a 
princely  fortune.  Circumstances 
changed.  Wealth  was  only  in 
modern  days  to  be  gained  by  peace- 
ful commerce.  The  labour  supply 
was  deranged,  and  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  island  began  to  meet 
with  keen  competition  in  the 
world's  market.  It  became  a  sadly 
altered  Jamaica.  Capital  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  The  pros- 
perous race  of  planter  princes  had 
died  out,  and  with  them  the  Euro- 
pean population  had  alarmingly 
diminished,  while  the  thriftless 
and  unenterprising  negroes  had  in- 
creased and  multiplied.  Much  of 
the  land  that  had  been  under  pro- 
fitable cultivation  had  lapsed  into 
jungle,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  depression  and  gloom 
about  the  future. 

But  though  at  one  time  many 
people  lost  heart,  though  many  for- 
tunes sank  under  the  wave  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  there  still  al- 
ways remained  some  stout  hearts 
who  battled,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, against  many  drawbacks ;  who 
thought  that  all  was  not  lost,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  happy  and 
prosperous  future  in  store.  In  our 
own  day  the  feeling  of  confidence 
is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  Jamaicans 
themselves  if  their  island  does  not 
again  assert  itself  before  the  world. 
They  have  recognised  that 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 

to  new, 

And   God   fulfils   Himself    in   many 
ways," — 

and  they  are  manfully  making  the 
best  of  new  conditions.  They  are 
determined  to  give  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  what  are  the 
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capabilities  of  their  land,  and,  to 
this  end,  they  have  invited  the 
world  to  an  industrial  exhibition 
to  be  held  near  Kingston  during 
next  winter.  The  results  of  past 
efforts  will  then  be  visible,  and 
people  will  be  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves whether  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  join  in  the  struggles  for 
the  future,  and  what  are  the  prizes 
by  which  these  struggles  will  prob- 
ably be  rewarded. 

It  may  be  apropos  to  transcribe 
a  few  notes  made  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Jamaica,  which  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  parts  of  a 
subject  which  is  so  much  in  the 
dark  to  many  Englishmen. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the 
island  itself  and  its  climate.  There 
is  an  old  story,  which  se  non  e 
vero,  e  ben  trovato,  that  Colum- 
bus, when  asked  by  Isabella  of 
Spain  for  a  description  of  Jamaica, 
answered  by  crumpling  up  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand  and  showing 
it  to  the  Queen.  Truly  the  illus- 
tration was  apt.  It  is  a  country 
of  the  most  varied  and  striking 
scenery.  Lofty  mountain  and 
wide  savannah,  rugged  cliff,  spark- 
ling stream,  picturesque  gorge,  all 
clothed  in  the  most  redundant  and 
lovely  tropical  vegetation,  are 
found  in  its  space  of  4000  square 
miles,  girt  by  the  blue  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  part  of  the  great  range 
which  traverses  the  island,  is  more 
than  7000  feet  high,  and  between 
that  height  and  the  sea-level  man 
may  select  almost  any  altitude  in 
which  it  pleases  him  to  dwell  and 
till  the  teeming  earth.  The  mean 
highest  temperature,  even  at  King- 
ston, certainly  the  hottest  town  in 
the  island,  is  only  83°,  while  the 
lowest  is  70°,  and  this  naturally 
falls  everywhere,  according  to  the 
rise  of  the  ground.  Then  the  heat 
is  always  tempered  by  a  cool  and 
refreshing  breeze.  The  island  in 


fact  breathes.  During  the  night 
a  constant  land-wind  is  playing, 
while  during  the  day  the  sea-breeze 
known  as  the  "  Doctor  "  rushes  in 
and  drives  miasma  away  before  it. 
There  are  occasional  outbreaks  of 
sickness  in  some  of  the  coast 
towns,  and  people  who  neglect 
ordinary  precautions  may  suffer 
in  the  low-lying  districts  from  the 
fever  common  to  all  tropical 
countries.  But  the  advance  of 
sanitary  knowledge  and  greater 
prudence  in  systems  of  life  have 
altogether  stamped  out  the  great 
epidemics  which  used  to  ravage 
the  land,  and  which  have  left  a 
gloomy  mark  upon  its  history.  In 
cases  of  illness  also,  when  change 
of  air  is  necessary,  from  the  broken 
character  of  the  island,  everything 
that  can  be  desired  may  be  found 
within  a  journey  of  a  very  few 
miles.  The  best  testimony  to  the 
general  salubrity  of  Jamaica  is  to 
be  found  in  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  many  Europeans 
who  have  made  it  their  home  for 
a  lifetime,  and  have  there  brought 
up  families  strong  and  well-grown 
as  themselves.  There  is  no  lack 
of  medical  evidence  to  speak  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  climate 
in  benefiting  the  weak  chests,  un- 
sound lungs,  and  throat  com- 
plaints from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  countries  so 
frequently  suffer.  And  this  has 
been  recognised  by  our  American 
cousins,  of  whom  numbers  are  now 
flocking  to  Jamaica  as  a  sani- 
tarium to  escape  the  bitter  cold 
of  their  own  winter,  and  numbers 
more  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  doing  the  same  as  soon  as 
the  rapidly  increasing  hotel  ac- 
commodation is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  provide  for  them. 

Jamaica  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  a  land  of  much 
mineral  wealth  (though  iron, 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  co- 
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bait  have  been  found,  and  worked 
to  some  extent).  It  still  must 
depend  for  prosperity  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and  the  owners 
and  tillers  of  the  land  are  its  most 
important  inhabitants. 

The  position  of  the  landholder  in 
the  island  is  not  by  any  means  so 
bad  as  most  people  believe.  The 
days  have  certainly  passed  when  it 
could  be  said  that  every  planta- 
tion maintained  three  carriages 
and  pair — one  for  the  owner  at 
home,  one  for  the  managing  attor- 
ney in  the  island,  and  one  for  the 
overseer;  but  even  under  modern 
conditions  of  competition  in  the 
market,  the  labour  difficulties,  and 
the  much-execrated  sugar  bounties, 
the  owner  of  an  unencumbered 
estate  has  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. If  his  condition  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  landholders 
at  home,  or  indeed  of  agricultural 
landholders  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  he  is  exceptionally  favour- 
ably situated.  Undoubtedly  the 
absentee  proprietor,  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  the  work  done  on 
his  property,  and  forced  to  rely  on 
the  management  of  an  agent  who 
must  be  liberally  paid,  cannot  reap 
the  profits  of  old  days  ;  and  the 
moneyless  planter,  who  is  obliged 
to  borrow  at  large  interest  from 
his  merchants  for  the  necessary 
working  expenses,  may  find  that 
he  does  not  advance  rapidly  to 
fortune, — but  the  actual  profits 
made  by  the  estates  are  far  from 
small,  and  whenever  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  sufficient  capital  meet 
in  their  working,  they  are  very 
handsome  indeed. 

The  properties  in  the  island  are 
gradually  passing  from  the  owner- 
ship of  absentee  proprietors,  and 
are  falling  into  the  hands  of  mer- 
chants and  others  living  in  Jamaica, 
and  personally  looking  after  their 
own  affairs.  Under  the  absentee 
proprietors  the  methods  of  work- 


ing the  estates  were  often  in  the 
worst  sense  conservative.  Im- 
proved modern  processes  were  not 
adopted,  new  outlets  for  trade  were 
not  sought,  and  new  forms  of  cul- 
tivation were  looked  upon  coldly  ; 
and  this  was  only  to  be  expected, 
when  the  manager  had  no  direct 
interest  in  progress,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  content  to  be  buoyed 
up  with  false  and  ill-founded  hopes 
that  the  old  profitable  conditions 
of  the  dead  past  might  possibly 
recur.  Now,  under  the  more 
frequent  personal  supervision  of 
owners,  new  developments  in 
machinery  and  farm  stock  are 
eagerly  taken  up,  more  thorough 
and  systematic  cultivation  is 
carried  out,  every  market  is  taken 
advantage  of,  and  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  island  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Now,  as  heretofore,  the  most 
important  agricultural  produce  of 
Jamaica,  as  far  as  the  outside 
world  is  concerned,  is  the  cane, 
and  sugar  and  rum  are  the  largest 
exports.  In  most  districts  in  the 
island  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted 
by  the  stretches  of  emerald  green 
cane-pieces,  and,  in  the  centre  of 
each  estate,  by  the  tall  chimney 
of  the  engenio  where  the  crop  is 
crushed,  the  juice  is  operated  on, 
and  the  refuse  of  one  manufacture 
forms  the  basis  of  another.  The 
halcyon  days  of  the  sugar  industry 
are  past,  and  the  profits  of  old 
times  may  never  be  reaped  again  \ 
but  even  under  present  conditions 
the  sugar-cane  crop  pays  well,  and 
capital  coupled  with  energy  and 
industry  have,  as  we  said  above, 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  efforts. 

But  canes  are  not  the  only  pro- 
duce of  Jamaica,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  most  profitable  culti- 
vation are  becoming  more  and 
more  known,  and  are  only  asking 
for  development.  Coffee,  ginger, 
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cacao,  and  tobacco  are  being  grown 
in  increasing  quantities,  and  yield 
crops  which  take  a  high  place  in 
the  market,  fetching  most  re- 
munerative prices,  and  cinchona 
and  tea  are  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  immediate  future,  respect- 
ively demanding  only  an  improved 
process  of  manufacture  and  more 
easily  available  labour.  The  great 
varieties  of  height  above  the  sea- 
level  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  island  give  varieties  of  temper- 
ature suited  to  every  kind  of  crop, 
and,  in  the  same  district,  often  in 
the  same  estate,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical vegetation  nourish  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other. 

The  universal  use  of  bullocks  for 
the  heavy  draught  on  plantations 
and  elsewhere  demands  a  large 
supply  of  stock,  independent  of 
what  is  required  for  food  pur- 
poses, and  these  are  all  bred  in 
the  large  cattle  estates,  called 
locally  "pens,"  and  form  a  most 
important  and  profitable  branch  of 
farming  enterprise.  Even  in  the 
days  told  of  by  Michael  Scott  in 
the  '  Cruise  of  the  Midge/  "  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  St  Ann's, 
the  principal  grazing  parish  in 
Jamaica,"  are  described :  "  The 
whole  district  was  a  sea  of  gently 
undulating  hill  and  valley,  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  waving 
Guinea-grass.  .  .  .  The  herds  of 
cattle  that  browsed  all  round  us, 
whether  as  to  breed  or  condition, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  first 
grazing  county  in  England." 

The  old  white-faced  Creole  cattle 
appear  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
the  island  stock,  but  many  first- 
rate  animals  have  been  imported 
from  Europe,  and  the  crosses  have 
been  very  successful.  Herefords 
and  shorthorns  have  been  the 
favourites,  and  their  progeny  may 
be  recognised  in  every  roadside 
pasture.  For  draught  purposes 
the  best  cross  has  been  found  in 


the  Mysore  Zebu  cattle,  which 
have  been  imported  to  the  West 
Indies  by  the  emigrant  ships 
bringing  coolies  ;  and  the  estate 
which  first  utilised  this  strain  of 
blood  has  found  it  a  most  paying 
speculation,  as  the  offspring  com- 
mand a  much  higher  price  than 
that  of  any  other  breed.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  animals  of  Mysore 
blood  is  that  they  do  not  fatten 
well,  and  are  no  use  for  the  butcher 
after  they  have  done  their  planta- 
tion work. 

But  of  all  sources  of  gain  in 
Jamaica,  the  easiest  and  appar- 
ently the  most  profitable,  whether 
pursued  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
is  the  new  trade  in  fruit  with  the 
United  States,  which  the  possibili- 
ties of  rapid  transport  now  afford- 
ed by  steam  communication  have 
opened  up  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  great  American  cities  de- 
mand immense  quantities  of 
oranges  and  bananas,  and  these 
can  be  provided  in  our  West 
Indian  islands  of  a  finer  quality 
and  at  less  expense  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Jamaica  oranges  especi- 
ally ought  always,  in  any  quantity, 
to  command  a  most  profitable 
market.  Florida  has  in  recent 
days  tempted  many  people  to 
invest  money  in  orange-groves;  and 
it  certainly  appears  curious,  to  say 
the  least,  that  capital  and  energy 
have  gone  there  for  that  purpose, 
when  an  English  colony  of  superior 
capabilities  in  every  way  has  been 
neglected.  Let  us  quote  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Fawcett,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Gardens  and  Planta- 
tions in  Jamaica.  He  says  : — 

"  Jamaica  oranges  ought  to  be  able 
to  hold  their  own  anywhere  against 
those  from  Florida ;  they  are  finer 
fruit,  and  grown  at  less  expense. 
Land  in  Jamaica  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  In 
Florida  the  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
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so  that  high  manuring  and  a  great 
amount  of  tillage  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  frost  has  often  a  prejudicial 
effect,  which  we  quite  escape.  Our 
oranges  are  all  produced  from  self- 
grown  seedlings,  whereas  in  Florida 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  bud  or 
graft.  The  fact  that  budding  is 
practised  in  "Florida  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  inherent 
advantage  in  the  process  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  plantations  in  India,  in  the 
Azores,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  are  from  seedlings." 

Although  much  of  the  present 
production  of  fruit  in  Jamaica  is 
from  comparatively  large  estates, 
a  great  deal  of  it  comes  from  small 
holdings  of  two  and  three  acres 
each,  belonging  to  negro  proprie- 
tors. This  is  an  increasing  class  in 
the  island,  and  these  men  find  that 
growing  fruit  for  the  foreign 
market  pays  them  very  well.  The 
big  shippers  employ  agents,  who 
buy  the  produce  and  forward  it  to 
the  sea-ports  for  shipment,  so  the 
grower  has  no  anxiety  or  trouble 
beyond  the  cultivation  of  his  plot 
of  land,  and  this,  from  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  beneficence  of 
the  climate,  is  reduced  to  the 
utmost  possible  minimum. 

The  mention  of  the  negro  leads 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
labour  question  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  black 
race,  which  forms  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  colony.  The  negroes  have  had 
their  enthusiastic  admirers  and 
advocates,  and  have  equally  had 
their  failings  and  weaknesses  un- 
sparingly pointed  out  by  adverse 
critics.  The  truth,  of  course,  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  of 
opinion.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
education,  and  the  stimulus  of  Eu- 
ropean supervision  and  encourage- 
ment, have  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing many  black  and  coloured 
men  who  have  qualified  for  the 
practice  of  the  learned  professions, 


and  of  these  a  proportion  have 
shown  real  ability,  and  are  leading 
distinguished  and  useful  careers. 
But  it  is  not  with  these  excep- 
tional men  that  we  have  to  do  at 
present,  but  with  the  masses  who 
fill  the  country  villages,  and  to 
whom  each  employer  of  labour  has 
to  look  to  furnish  recruits  for  the 
army  of  toilers  in  field  and  manu- 
factory. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  we 
believe  that  the  faults  of  the 
negro,  at  any  rate  in  Jamaica,  are 
in  great  measure  the  natural  result 
of  his  conditions  of  existence. 
The  absolute  requirements  of  every 
human  being  are  there  so  easily 
supplied  that  when  a  man  has,  as 
is  the  case  with  almost  all  individ- 
uals of  the  negro  race,  no  personal 
ambition,  which  stimulates  him  to 
improve  his  position,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  that  of  his  children, 
there  is  little  wonder  if  steady  and 
continuous  hard  work  is  peculiarly 
distasteful,  and  special  effort  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of.  Sufficient 
house  shelter  is  very  easily  pro- 
vided ;  the  climate  is  so  genial  that 
clothing,  except  for  decency  or 
ornament,  may  be  of  the  lightest 
and  least  expensive  description; 
and,  as  we  mentioned  above,  the 
fertile  soil  yields  food-supplies  to 
the  very  minimum  of  exertion. 

The  negroes  in  general,  though 
they  have  a  large  enough  share  of 
natural  quickness,  have,  as  a  race, 
only  the  intelligence  of  children, 
and  their  failings  are  the  failings 
of  children.  They  are  quick 
enough  to  look  after  their  imme- 
diate personal  interests,  but  their 
mutual  jealousy  makes  them  unable 
to  combine  for  a  settled  purpose. 
They  do  not  commit  great  crimes, 
but  they  are  inveterate  pilferers, 
and  have  little  regard  for  truth. 
Legislative  enactments  have  made 
them  responsible  men  and  women. 
They  have  the  full  privileges  of 
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men  and  women,  and  philanthro- 
pists have  impressed  upon  them 
that  they  are  in  every  way  the 
equals  of  the  white  race. 

And  yet,  how  could  it  reason- 
ably be  expected  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  slavery 
was  abolished,  this  negro  race, 
which  started  from  the  lowest 
physical  and  mental  degradation, 
should,  almost  by  itself,  have 
developed  its  intelligence  and  its 
morale,  as  a  race,  beyond  that  of 
forward  children  1  There  might 
have  been  such  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation if  there  had  been  a  larger 
white  population  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  negroes  had  been  generally 
mixed  with  it  in  everyday  affairs  ; 
but  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites  more  than  thirty-fold,  they 
of  necessity  live  altogether  by 
themselves,  and  there  have  been 
no  special  circumstances  to  favour 
the  strengthening  of  the  mental 
fibre  of  the  race. 

But  if  the  negro  has  the  fail- 
ings of  a  child,  he  has  also  many 
of  the  good  qualities  of  childhood. 
He  is  impressionable,  and  easily 
led ;  and  if  he  meets  with  right 
leading  and  consideration,  he  is 
by  no  means  an  unsatisfactory 
man  to  deal  with.  His  affections 
are  easily  engaged,  and  he  gener- 
ally has  a  great  fund  of  kindly 
feeling  for  those  with  whom  his 
lot  in  life  is  cast.  He  may  not 
like  hard  work,  but  he  can,  with 
good  management,  be  induced  to 
perform  it ;  and  when  his  con- 
siderable muscular  strength  and 
fair  aptitude  for  handicrafts  are 
borne  in  mind,  he  at  any  rate 
suffers  little  in  comparison  with 
the  European  labourer,  with  his 
socialistic  views  and  his  deter- 
mination to  give  as  little  work 
for  as  large  a  wage  as  is  per- 
mitted by  surrounding  circum- 
stances. At  one  time  the  supply 
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of  labour  in  Jamaica  was  added 
to  by  the  importation  of  coolies 
from  India;  but  this  has  ceased 
for  some  years,  and  there  are  now 
only  about  5000  coolies  in  the 
island.  Many  people  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  supply  of 
coolie  labour  renewed,  as  the  East 
Indians  are  steadier  workers,  more 
thrifty  in  their  lives,  and  less 
slovenly  in  mind  and  manners 
than  the  negroes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  races 
from  Jamaica  experience  ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  other  West  In- 
dian colonies  certainly  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  coolies,  as  a  race, 
are  at  present  showing  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  a  more  really  in- 
creasingly prosperous  and  improv- 
ing population  than  the  negroes. 
Without  going  into  the  various 
reasons  which  may  be  adduced  for 
this  opinion,  it  may  be  sufficient 
in  support  of  it  to  refer  to  Trini- 
dad and  the  colonies  on  the  Main, 
where  the  coolies  who  do  not  re^ 
turn  to  India  with  their  accumu- 
lated savings  are  known  to  amass 
considerable  means,  to  be  able  to 
establish  themselves  in  very  good 
positions  after  their  five  years  of 
indentured  service  are  expired, 
and  to  take  a  large  part  in  the 
general  labouring  and  shopkeeping 
interests  of  their  respective  colo- 
nies. As  an  extreme  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  origin- 
ally pauper  emigrants  prosper,  and 
adopt  not  only  the  business  but 
the  amusements  of  advanced  com- 
munities, it  may  be  noted  that  they 
join  in  horse-racing,  and  that  the 
best  and  most  successful  race-horse 
in  Trinidad  has  been  owned  by  a 
coolie.  Their  race  also  unques- 
tionably improves  physically  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
many  people  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  opinion  that  the  negroes  have 
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deteriorated  from  the  physical  type 
of  their  progenitors  who  came  from 
Africa. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted 
of  the  superstition  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  negro 
character.  Under  English  rule 
this,  of  course,  does  not  lead  to 
the  fearful  condition  of  things 
which  is  detailed  with  so  much 
force  in  Sir  Spencer  St  John's 
work  on  the  black  Republic  of 
Haiti;  but  Obeah  and  the  belief 
in  ghosts  and  duppies  still  retain 
all  their  power.  The  Obeah  man 
or  woman  is  still  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  sickness,  and  will  pre- 
scribe simples  and  give  charms  to 
remove  disease.  Sometimes  a  pre- 
tence is  made  of  removing  a  lizard 
or  some  other  animal  from  the 
patient's  body.  The  Obeah-man 
is  resorted  to  also  if  one  person 
has  an  ill-will  against  another. 
Various  philters  may  be  given  to 
bring  harm  to  the  person  whom 
it  is  desired  to  injure;  but  this 
Obeah,  pure  and  simple,  only  does 
harm  by  affecting  the  imagination, 
and  the  negro  who  believes  that 
Obeah  has  been  worked  against 
him  often  pines  away  from  sheer 
fright.  It  is  more  than  rumoured, 
however,  that  the  final  resource  of 
the  Obeah  practitioner  may  not 
unfrequently  be  poison.  Obeah  is 
forbidden  by  the  law,  and  punished, 
but  those  who  practise  it  keep  their 
identity  concealed  from  the  white 
man,  and  are  not  easily  detected. 

One  or  two  legends  and  customs 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the 
beliefs  which  are  rife  among  coun- 
try negroes,  and  which  influence 
them  in  many  ways,  making  them 
especially  loath  to  move  about 
outside  their  houses  after  night- 
fall. 

On  one  of  the  estates  in  Jamaica 
there  is  a  large  pond,  sleeping  under 
the  shade  of  bamboos  and  jungle 
trees,  which  the  negroes  believe  is 


haunted  by  a  mermaid,  who  is  to 
be  seen  occasionally  combing  her 
hair  and  polishing  a  golden  table. 
It  is  not  recorded  whether  the 
mermaid  is  black  !  They  tell  the 
tale  of  a  former  proprietor  of  the 
estate  who  wanted  to  drain  the 
pond,  and  cut  a  deep  trench  for 
the  purpose.  The  water  gathered 
and  hung  over  the  trench,  but  re- 
fused to  flow  down  it,  presumably 
by  the  influence  of  the  mermaid, 
who  did  not  wish  her  stronghold 
to  be  disturbed. 

An  apparition,  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  island,  is  "the  roll- 
ing calf,"  an  object  which  the 
negro  thinks  he  may  encounter  in 
his  path.  Its  shapeless  form  first 
appears  quite  small,  but  gradually 
increases  in  size  till  it  looms  as 
big  as  an  elephant.  A  clanking 
chain  is  round  it.  If  the  man 
who  sees  it  does  not  give  way,  but 
keeps  his  eyes  firmly  and  boldly 
fixed  on  it,  it  disappears ;  but  if 
he  shuts  his  eyes  or  turns  away,  it 
will  eat  him  up.  This  probably 
gives  the  negro  the  opportunity  of 
boasting  of  his  superior  courage  in 
facing  the  apparition,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  one  having  been  so 
eaten  up. 

Then  the  duppy  (manes  of  the 
departed)  receives  constant  respect 
and  consideration.  Everybody 
will  remember  the  ludicrous  ac- 
count of  a  negro  funeral  in  *  Tom 
Cringle's  Log,'  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  tastes  of  the  duppy 
were  consulted,  and  the  same 
superstitions  which  are  there  al- 
luded to  are  equally  to  be  recog- 
nised in  our  own  day.  We  our- 
selves have  seen  an  old  man  in- 
vited to  have  a  drink  of  "main- 
sheet"  (Jamaican  for  a  cool  and 
seductive  mixture  of  rum  and 
water),  and  after  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  it,  he  poured  the 
remainder  on  the  ground  as  a 
libation  to  duppy. 
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The  visitor  from  the  old  coun- 
try to  Jamaica  believes,  of  course, 
that,  as  English  is  the  language  of 
the  colony,  and  is  the  only  tongue 
spoken  by  men  and  women  of  all 
colours,  he  will  find  intercourse 
easy,  and  understand  everything 
that  he  hears  said.  This  is  hardly 
the  case,  however.  If  you  address 
a  black  man,  he  will  probably  com- 
prehend your  meaning,  and  will 
answer  in  a  more  or  less  intel- 
ligible manner.  But  if  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  of  negroes,  he  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  people 
whom  he  hears  chattering  round 
him  are  speaking  English.  The 
intonation,  idiom,  and  form  of  sen- 
tences differ  absolutely  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  heard  be- 
fore, and  preconceived  ideas  which 
have  been  picked  up  from  Christy 
Minstrels  as  to  negro  colloquial- 
isms are  very  rudely  upset.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  the  tongue  of 
the  mother  country  was  lapsing 
into  an  African  dialect,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  most  unmusical  clat- 
ter, assisted  by  profuse  gesticula- 
tion. No  written  idea,  of  course, 
can  be  given  of  the  negro's  intona- 
tion, but  the  equivalents  of  two 
common  English  proverbs  may  be 
interesting  as  examples  of  his 
speech,  though  they  have  little  of 
its  more  exaggerated  character- 
istics :  "  Cuss  -  cuss  no  bore  hole 
in  a  you  'kin ; "  "  Ratta  cunny, 
so  when  puss  gone,  him  make 
merry." 

To  any  one  who  would  acquaint 
himself  with  negro  ways,  folk-lore, 
and  forms  of  speech,  we  could 
suggest  no  more  instructive  study 
than  a  very  charming  little  book 
by  Mrs  Milne -Home,  which  has 
just  been  published, — '  Mamma's 
Black  Nurse  Stories.' l  In  it  Mrs 


Milne  -  Home  has  done  for  the 
Jamaica  black  man  what,  in 
*  Uncle  Remus,'  was  done  for  the 
American  plantation  negro,  and 
no  higher  praise  can  be  given  to 
her  than  to  say  that  her  little 
work  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as 
its  American  prototype.  It  is 
fortunate  that  an  authoress  who 
wields  so  graphic  a  pen  and  pos- 
sesses so  much  industry,  has  been 
found  to  preserve  a  class  of  legends 
and  folk-lore  which,  as  she  tells 
us  and  we  well  know  from  per- 
sonal experience,  can  only,  in  these 
days  of  education  and  the  strong 
opposition  of  all  clergy  to  any- 
thing savouring  of  superstition,  be 
gathered  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  difficulty.  The  character  of 
a  people  is  in  some  degree  the  re- 
flex of  its  folk-lore,  and  in  '  Mam- 
ma's Black  Nurse  Stories  '  we 
gain  a  familiarity  with  many  of 
the  real  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the 
negro  race  which  could  only  other- 
wise be  acquired  in  years  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  intercourse. 

Mrs  Milne -Home  teaches  us, 
among  other  things,  that  many  of 
the  negro's  legends  must  share  a 
common  origin  with  those  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
and  in  so  far  leads  us  to  the  con- 
viction that  more  sympathy  is  due 
to  him  as  a  man  and  a  brother 
than  some  people  are  inclined  to 
allow. 

While  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages are  found  in  Jamaica  which 
contribute  to  make  life  delightful 
— balmy  climate,  lovely  vegetation, 
and  magnificent  scenery  in  field, 
forest,  and  stream — it  suffers  from 
one  grievous  plague,  which  un- 
questionably is  everywhere  an 
amari  aliquid.  Fortunately  it  is 
open  to  demonstration  that  this  is 
only  an  accidental  circumstance, 


1  Mamma's  Black  Nurse  Stories  :  West  Indian  Folk-lore.     By  Mary  Pamela 
Milne-Home.     William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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the  development  of  a  limited 
number  of  years,  and  that  the 
methods  of  mitigating  it  are 
understood,  and  likely  to  be  car- 
ried out  before  very  long.  This 
plague  is  the  presence  of  ticks, 
with  which  the  vegetation  of  the 
whole  country,  except  at  the 
higher  altitudes,  is  infested.  These 
tiny  pests  hang  in  swarms  on  the 
blades  of  grass,  on  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  on  the  most 
graceful  ferns,  and  on  every  green 
thing.  The  lady  who  brushes  her 
skirt  against  the  verdure  on  the 
roadside,  the  planter  who  is  super- 
intending the  work  on  his  estate, 
equally  with  the  negro  labourer 
in  the  cane-pieces  or  on  the  stock- 
farm,  are  liable  to  be  practically 
covered  with  ticks  at  any  minute. 
Of  course,  people  who  are  able  to 
do  so  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  clear  of  their  attacks,  and 
this  may  always  be  managed  with 
more  or  less  success  ;  but  they  are 
an  ever-present  source  of  worry 
and  annoyance,  and  even  if  whole 
battalions  can  be  avoided,  no  care 
can  prevent  the  occasional  inroad 
of  single  spies.  And  a  tick,  though 
only  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is  no 
despicable  assailant.  He  jcrawls, 
he  bites,  he  burrows  under  the 
skin  if  he  has  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  he  and  his  com- 
panions have  a  fair  chance  of 
working  their  wicked  will,  the 
result  of  the  wounds  which  they 
inflict  may  be  very  disagreeable, 
and,  in  some  cases,  almost  danger- 
ous inflammation.  Independently 
of  the  nuisance  which  they  are  to 
human  beings,  they  cause  serious 
mischief  on  the  stock-farms. 
Besides  pervading  and  irritating 
the  outer  cuticle  of  each  individual 
of  the  herds,  the  cattle,  and  especi- 
ally the  calves,  take  them  into 
their  mouths  while  grazing.  Then 
they  burrow  under  the  skin  of  the 
tongue,  palate,  and  air  -  passages, 


forming  lumps  and  sores,  which, 
of  course,  destroy  condition,  and,  if 
not  carefully  attended  to,  eventual- 
ly choke  the  animal.  In  some  pas- 
tures their  presence  is  so  marked 
that  cattle  are  known  to  refuse 
to  go  in  willingly  to  graze,  but 
have  to  be  exceptionally  forced  to 
enter  feeding  -  grounds  where  so 
much  pain  and  discomfort  await 
them. 

It  is  supposed  that  ticks  first 
made  their  way  to  the  island  on 
cattle  imported  from  the  Spanish 
Main ;  but  though  they  have  been 
long  more  or  less  known,  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
they  have  thrust  themselves  into  a 
bad  notoriety.  The  direct  cause 
of  their  increase  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  their  natural 
enemies,  which,  if  they  did  not 
exterminate  the  tiny  parasites,  at 
least  kept  them  within  reasonable 
limit.  The  first  of  these  enemies 
were  the  bird  tribes.  To-day,  one 
of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a 
visitor  is  the  remarkable  absence 
of  the  bird  life,  which  forms  such 
a  distinctive  feature  in  most  tro- 
pical countries.  In  some  districts 
especially,  one  may  travel  for  miles 
and  scarcely  see  a  dozen  of  the 
small  birds,  who  naturally  feed  on 
insects,  and  whose  gyrations  and 
manoeuvres  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  give  so  much  animation  to 
any  landscape.  And  for  this  want 
in  Jamaica  we  fear  we  cannot 
acquit  the  fashionable  ladies  in 
England  from  a  certain  share  of 
responsibility.  In  the  days  when 
humming-birds  and  others  formed 
a  favourite  female  adornment  in 
Europe,  the  feathered  population 
in  Jamaica  was  sadly  thinned ; 
and  though  small  birds  are  now 
strictly  protected  by  Government, 
it  will  be  long  before  they  recover 
their  former  number.  But  the 
absence  of  birds  is  in  greater  part 
due  to  another  cause,  which  is 
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also  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  many  other  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  tick.  That  cause 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  mon- 
goose has  taken  possession  of  the 
land,  and  waged  deadly  war  against 
bird,  beast,  and  reptile. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  one  or 
two  residents  imported  this  animal 
from  the  East  Indies,  with  the  view 
of  pitting  him  against  the  rats, 
which  did  enormous  mischief  in 
the  cane-pieces.  In  attaining  this 
object  they  were  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  mongoose  found  himself 
in  a  land  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
health  and  habits ;  he  increased 
and  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  rats,  which  were  driven  neck 
and  crop  out  of  the  canes.  Whereas 
the  expense  caused  by  rats  used  to 
amount  to  .£150  and  X200,  or  even 
more,  a-year,  in  each  estate,  it  is 
now  practically  nil ;  and  when,  as 
now,  every  form  of  saving  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  secure  a  fair 
profit  in  sugar  production,  this  was 
a  most  important  gain. 

But  the  mongoose  has  not  con- 
fined his  operations  to  his  legiti- 
mate enemies.  He  has  killed  all 
the  lizards  and  snakes  (which  in 
Jamaica  were  always  of  harmless 
species) ;  he  hunts  for  and  devours 
the  eggs  of  quail  and  all  ground- 
laying  birds,  and  is  ready  to 
pounce  upon  and  murder  any  of 
the  feathered  race  which  frequent 
the  ground,  or  at  any  time  place 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  his 
ruthless  jaws.1  His  depredations 
among  poultry  are  a  source  of 
daily  lamentation  from  high  and 
low,  and  the  only  animals  which 
are  said  to  defy  him  are  the  guinea- 
fowl,  wild  and  tame,  whose  eggs 
are  too  hard  for  his  teeth  to  pene- 


trate. He  has  practically  destroyed 
the  balance  of  nature  in  the  island. 
The  lizards,  snakes,  and  birds  lived 
on  the  ticks,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  mongoose  of  bird,  lizard, 
and  snake,  the  natural  checks  on 
the  increase  of  the  tick  have  nearly 
disappeared. 

But  all  this  is  thoroughly  well 
known  in  Jamaica,  and  both  Gov- 
ernment and  individuals  are  set- 
ting themselves  to  consider  how  to 
meet  the  evil.  A  campaign  will 
be  organised  against  the  mongoose, 
and  his  numbers  will  be  restricted 
to  the  few  that  are  really  neces- 
sary and  profitable.  A  mercantile 
firm  in  Kingston  has  discovered 
that  his  pelt  may  have  a  com- 
mercial value,  and  has  advertised, 
offering  a  price  for  each  skin  de- 
livered in  good  condition.  This 
circumstance  will  certainly  affect 
him  very  seriously,  and  stimulate 
many  people  to  the  task  of  thin- 
ning his  redundant  multitudes. 
The  lizards  and  harmless  snakes 
will  increase  and  resume  their 
place  in  the  land,  and  the  nests 
will  no  longer  be  harried  before 
the  little  broods  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 

We  mentioned  above  that  a 
Government  enactment  now  pro- 
vides for  the  strict  protection  of 
small  birds,  and  some  of  the 
planters  are  contemplating,  in  ad- 
dition, the  importation  of  birds 
peculiarly  insect  -  devouring,  such 
as  starlings,  of  the  same  family  as 
the  "  tinkling,"  which  may  now  be 
seen  feeding  greedily  in  the  pas- 
tures, and  proving  himself  most 
useful  and  beneficent  to  cattle  in 
removing  the  ticks  which  adhere  to 
them. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
import  the  whistling  frog,  so  well 


1  Besides  making  these  his  prey,  he   has  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
delicious  land-crab  which  used  to  be  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  West  Indian 
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known  in  Barbadoes,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  feed  on  insects,  and  is 
sure  to  find  a  congenial  home  in 
Jamaica. 

There  is  every  hope  then  that, 
when  the  result  of  all  these  ex- 
pedients has  had  time  to  ripen, 
the  tick  pest  will  in  a  very  few 
years  disappear  altogether,  or  at 
least  be  so  modified  that  it  has  no 
appreciable  significance. 

In  writing  a  notice  of  modern 
Jamaica,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  its  gravest  drawback. 
It  is  equally  necessary  to  remark 
upon  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
West  Indian  hospitality  has  always 
been  proverbial,  and  certainly  in 
our  day  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
pristine  geniality  and  open-heart- 
edness.  In  the  island  society  there 
is,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  re- 
ciprocities. If  an  inhabitant  of  one 
parish  visits  another  district  on 
business  or  pleasure,  he  has  only 
to  say  that  he  is  coming,  or  indeed 
only  to  come,  to  ensure  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes,  and  the  entertainer 
of  to-day  will  become  the  enter- 
tained of  to-morrow.  But  the 
stranger  in  the  land  will  also  find 
that  he  is  in  no  wise  treated  as  a 
stranger.  Wherever  he  may  go, 
he  will  always  find  open  arms  and 
open  doors.  He  will  surely  be 
pressed  to  visit  every  person  whom 
he  may  most  casually  meet ;  he 
will  be  passed  on  from  house  to 
house ;  and  the  greatest  social 
lache  he  can  commit  is  to  decline 
an  invitation,  or  to  unduly  cur- 
tail his  stay  wherever  he  may  find 
himself.  And  the  hospitality  is 
real  and  general  in  the  island,  is 
not  confined  to  entertainment  in 
country-houses  alone,  but  is  ap- 
parent in  every  class  and  on  all 
occasions.  Tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  onicials  in  the  towns  place 
themselves,  their  knowledge  and 
resources,  entirely  at  the  visitor's 
disposal,  with  no  thought  of  busi- 


ness or  profit ;  and  at  every  table 
d'hote  the  first  thought  of  each 
person  who  is  met  appears  to  be 
how  he  may  show  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  make  himself  most 
agreeable. 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  if  England  does 
not  soon  transfer  some  of  its  energy 
and  capital  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  Jamaica,  they  will  cer- 
tainly come  from  other  sources. 
And  that  another  nation  should 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  "  ex- 
ploiter" this  possession  of  England, 
is  perhaps  the  best  possible  proof 
how  profitable  it  would  be  found 
by  the  mother  country  to  make  it, 
for  its  own  sons,  the  scene  of  re- 
newed enterprise  and  effort.  The 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  facility  of  communication,  have 
thrown  the  Jamaican  planter  and 
merchant  upon  America  as  a  mar- 
ket; and  Americans  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
their  citizens  may  as  well  reap 
the  profits  made  by  the  supply  as 
those  made  by  the  market. 

The  tone  of  thought  in  commer- 
cial circles  in  Kingston  is  now 
much  more  American  than  Eng- 
lish; and  reference  is  much  more 
frequently  made  to  the  opinion  of 
the  States  and  New  York  than  to 
that  of  England  and  London.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  American 
visitors  are  thronging  to  Jamaica 
during  the  winter  months  to  escape 
the  cold  of  their  own  climate. 
Many  of  these  visitors  move  all 
through  the  island ;  and,  although 
their  primary  pursuits  may  be 
health  and  novelty  of  scene,  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  they 
will  also  carefully  note  any  busi- 
ness openings,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  profit  by  them.  An 
American  company  has  already 
bought  the  concession  of  all  rail- 
ways in  Jamaica,  whether  made 
or  to  be  made  —  though  how  our 
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Colonial  Office  authorities  consent- 
ed to  such  a  transaction,  without,  as 
far  as  the  public  knows,  first  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  enlist  English 
support,  appears  somewhat  incom- 
prehensible. American  cars  are 
to  replace  the  English  railway 
carriages  hitherto  used,  and  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  surveying  the 
country,  and  laying  out  new 
lines. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing 
manufactories  in  the  island  is  run 
by  an  American  at  the  Black  River 
for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the  fibre 
of  bamboos  ;  and  a  monster  hotel  is 
being  built  near  Kingston  under 
American  management,  avowedly 
to  attract  American  tourists.  All 
these  circumstances  are  signs  of 
the  times,  and  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  expect  that  we  may  soon  see 
Americans  taking  up  for  cultiva- 
tion much  of  the  large  proportion 
of  untilled  land  that  is  now  to 
be  had  in  the  island  for  a  mere 
song. 

There  is  every  ground  for  rea- 
sonable belief  that  Jamaica  now 
offers  a  remarkably  favourable 
opening  to  the  numerous  class  of 
young  men,  in  England,  who  are 
unable  to  pass  the  examinations 
which  are  necessary  for  entrance 
to  the  army  and  civil  service,  not 
to  speak  of  the  more  learned  pro- 
fessions. Young  men  of  this  class 
have  lately  been  shipped  off  to 
Australia,  Africa,  and  America  to 
seek  their  fortune,  sheep-farming, 
gold-digging,  and  ranching ;  and 
we  leave  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  them  to  say  whether 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  gained  for- 
tunes, or  made  more  than  a  liveli- 
hood, meagre  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rough  life  which  they  have 
led,  and  the  toil  which  they  have 
encountered. 


Here  is  an  English  colony,  easy 
of  access,  enjoying  a  healthy  and 
generally  delightful  climate,  unex- 
ampled fertility  of  soil,  two-thirds 
of  whose  area  are  now  uncultivated, 
and  where  land  is  to  be  procured 
for  an  almost  nominal  price.  Why 
do  not  young  Englishmen  go  there  1 

The  only  requisites  for  success 
are  common-sense,  a  sound  consti- 
tution, temperate  habits,  and  a 
determination  to  work  and  to  suc- 
ceed. There  are  many  planters 
and  managers  of  estates  in  Jamaica 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  re- 
ceive into  their  houses,  feed,  and 
lodge  a  young  man  for  a  very  mo- 
derate premium.  He  would  be 
employed  as  a  bookkeeper1  or  over- 
seer, and  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  working  of  an 
estate,  the  cultivation  of  various 
crops,  &c.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  such  apprenticeship  and 
practical  experience,  he  would  be 
able  to  start  for  himself,  and,  if 
then  he  had  command  of  a  capital 
of  from  £500  to  £2000,  he  would 
begin  by  taking  up  a  small  hold- 
ing, which  he  would  gradually  in- 
crease as  years  rolled  on,  and  his 
means  and  experience  improved. 
He  would,  from  the  very  first,  ex- 
cept under  most  extraordinarily  un- 
lucky circumstances,  make  a  very 
good  profit  on  his  transactions,  and 
though  he  is  not  likely  to  accumu- 
late a  colossal  fortune,  he  has  every 
reasonable  certainty  of  rapidly  im- 
proving his  position,  and,  when  he 
has  arrived  at  middle  age,  of  hav- 
ing made  a  very  handsome  inde 
pendence. 

And,  meantime,  he  would  not  be 
living  among  very  rough  surround- 
ings, cut  off  from  all  the  resources 
of  civilisation.  No  pleasanter  so- 
ciety need  be  desired  than  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  their 


1  A  bookkeeper  in  Jamaica  does  not  imply  a  man  whose  whole  employment  is 
in  an  office.      He  is  really  an  assistant  overseer. 
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families.  Everywhere  there  are 
churches,  doctors,  telegraph  sta- 
tions, and  post-offices  within  easy 
reach.  Books  and  newspapers-  are 
easily  procured,  and  cricket,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  other  games  flourish 
exceedingly  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  island.  To  mark  the 
fact  that  Jamaica  is  now  offering 
profitable  careers  for  young  men, 
it  may  here  be  noted  that  many 
planters,  who  know  the  island  well 
and  are  alive  to  its  capabilities,  are 
bringing  up  their  sons  to  take  their 
own  positions  on  the  estates,  or  to 
strike  out  new  openings  for  them- 
selves. 

And  the  island  itself  would  bene- 
fit generally  by  the  introduction  of 
such  a  class  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. From  the  present  enor- 
mous disproportion  in  numbers  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  men,  a 
vast  amount  of  power  is  necessarily 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  black 
race,  which,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  mature, 
as  a  race,  to  be  able  to  exercise  it. 
The  planting  and  land -holding 
whites  are  so  few,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  having  comparative 
leisure  cannot  be  found  to  serve 
on  local  governing  bodies.  These 
governing  bodies  are  therefore  drift- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  coloured  population,  who, 
having  few  sympathies  with  the 
land-owners,  are  now  able  to  carry 
through  much  legislation  directly 
opposed  to  the  landed  interest, 
which,  representing  as  it  does  the 
most  important  resources  of  the 
island,  deserves  more  consideration 
than  it  now  generally  receives.  If 
a  number  of  young  men  came  to 


Jamaica  with  the  view  of  making 
it  their  home  for  life,  they  might, 
even  during  their  apprenticeship, 
find  ample  opportunity  of  being 
employed  in  local  administration. 
The  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
planter  class  would  then  be  repre- 
sented more  fully  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  the  young  men  them- 
selves would  gain  valuable  admini- 
strative experience,  which  would 
be  of  service  to  the  community  in 
after  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
record  some  facts  about  modern 
Jamaica.  We  can  only  wonder 
that,  with  all  its  charms  and  re- 
sources, it  is  so  little  generally 
known,  and  that  it  has  not  in  our 
own  day  been  recognised  as  a 
place  where  many  Englishmen  may 
carve  out  for  themselves  honour- 
able and  profitable  careers. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  one 
of  the  most  striking  natural  feat- 
ures of  Jamaica,  and  it  should  be 
remarked  on  in  our  conclusion,  if 
only  that  we  may  use  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  probable  history 
of  the  island.  There  are  many  of 
its  rivers  which,  after  flowing  on 
their  course  for  miles,  suddenly 
sink  into  the  earth,  and  are  hid- 
den from  the  light  of  day,  re- 
appearing in  their  full  volume  at 
some  distant  point,  thereafter  rush- 
ing in  all  their  sparkling  beauty 
to  the  sea.  We  believe  that  Ja- 
maica has,  like  these  rivers,  been 
secluded  for  a  time  in  obscurity, 
but  that  it  has  really  lost  none  of 
its  vigour  and  richness,  and  that 
it  is  even  now  on  the  point  of 
reappearing  in  all  the  glow  of  its 
ancient  success  and  prosperity. 
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THE    STEANGE    OCCURRENCES    IN    CANTEESTONE    JAIL. 


OLIVER  MANKELL  was  sentenced 
to  three  months'  hard  labour.  The 
charge  was  that  he  had  obtained 
money  by  means  of  false  pretences. 
Not  large  sums,  but  shillings,  half- 
crowns,  and  so  on.  He  had  given 
out  that  he  was  a  wizard,  and  that 
he  was  able  and  willing — for  a  con- 
sideration— to  predict  the  events 
of  the  future, — tell  fortunes,  in 
fact.  The  case  created  a  large 
amount  of  local  interest,  for  some 
curious  stories  were  told  about  the 
man  in  the  town.  Mankell  was  a 
tall,  slight,  wiry-looking  fellow  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  coal-black 
hair  and  olive  complexion — appar- 
ently of  Romany  extraction.  His 
bearing  was  self-possessed,  cour- 
teous even,  yet  with  something  in 
his  air  which  might  have  led  one 
to  suppose  that  he  saw  —  what 
others  did  not — the  humour  of  the 
thing.  At  one  point  his  grave, 
almost  saturnine  visage  distinctly 
relaxed  into  a  smile.  It  was 
when  Colonel  Gregory,  the  chair- 
man of  the  day,  was  passing  sen- 
tence. After  committing  him  for 
three  months  hard  labour,  the 
Colonel  added — 

"  During  your  sojourn  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  your 
reputation.  You  say  you  are  a 
magician.  During  your  stay  in 
jail  I  would  strongly  advise  you 
to  prove  it.  You  lay  claim  to 
magic  powers.  Exercise  them. 
I  need  scarcely  point  out  .to  you 
how  excellent  a  chance  you  will 
have  of  creating  a  sensation." 

The  people  laughed.  When  the 
great  Panjandrum  is  even  dimly 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  be 
funny,  the  people  always  do.  But 


on  this  occasion  even  the  prisoner 
smiled,  —  rather  an  exceptional 
thing,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  the  prisoner 
who  sees  the  joke  the  least  of  all. 

Later  in  the  day  the  prisoner 
was  conveyed  to  the  county  jail. 
This  necessitated  a  journey  by  rail, 
with  a  change  upon  the  way.  At 
the  station  where  they  changed 
there  was  a  delay  of  twenty 
minutes.  This  the  prisoner  and 
the  constable  in  charge  of  him  im- 
proved by  adjourning  to  a  public 
house  hard  by.  Here  they  had  a 
glass — indeed  they  had  two, — and 
when  they  reached  Canterstone, 
the  town  on  whose  outskirts  stood 
the  jail,  they  had  one — or  perhaps 
it  was  two — more.  It  must  have 
been  two,  for  when  they  reached 
the  jail,  instead  of  the  constable 
conveying  the  prisoner,  it  was  the 
prisoner  who  conveyed  the  con- 
stable— upon  his  shoulder.  The 
warder  who  answered  the  knock 
seemed  surprised  at  what  he  saw. 
"  What  do  you  want  1 " 
"  Three  months'  hard  labour." 
The  warder  stared.  The  shades 
of  night  had  fallen,  and  the  lamp 
above  the  prison- door  did  not  seem 
to  cast  sufficient  light  upon  the 
subject  to  satisfy  the  janitor. 
"  Come  inside,"  he  said. 
Mankell  entered,  the  constable 
upon  his  shoulder.  Having  en- 
tered, he  carefully  placed  the  con- 
stable in  a  sitting  posture  on  the 
stones,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.  The  policeman's  helmet  had 
tipped  over  his  eyes, — he  scarcely 
presented  an  imposing  picture  of 
the  majesty  and  might  of  the  law. 
The  warder  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder.  "  Here,  come  —  wake 
up.  You're  a  pretty  sort,"  he 
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said.  The  constable's  reply,  al- 
though slightly  inarticulate,  was 
yet  sufficiently  distinct. 

"  Not  another  drop !  not  an- 
other drop  ! "  he  murmured. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said 
the  warder.  "  You've  had  a  pail- 
ful, it  seems  to  me,  already." 

The  man  seemed  a  little  puzzled. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  Mankell. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  1 " 

"  Three  months'  hard  labour." 

The  man  looked  down  and  saw 
that  the  new-comer  had  gyves  upon 
his  wrists.  He  went  to  a  door  at 
one  side,  and  summoned  another 
warder.  The  two  returned  to- 
gether. This  second  official  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Have  you  come  from  1 " 

naming  the  town  from  which  they 
in  fact  had  come.  Mankell  in- 
clined his  head.  This  second  offi- 
cial turned  his  attention  to  the 
prostrate  constable.  "  Look  in 
his  pockets." 

The  janitor  acted  on  the  sug- 
gestion. The  order  for  committal 
was  produced. 

"  Are  you  Oliver  Mankell  ? " 

Again  Mankell  inclined  his  head. 
With  the  order  in  his  hand,  the 
official  marched  him  through  the 
side-door  through  which  he  had 
himself  appeared.  Soon  Oliver 
Mankell  was  the  inmate  of  a  cell. 
He  spent  that  night  in  the  recep- 
tion-cells at  the  gate.  In  the 
morning  he  had  a  bath,  was  in- 
ducted into  prison  clothing,  and 
examined  by  the  doctor.  He  was 
then  taken  up  to  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  prison,  and  introduced 
to  the  governor.  The  governor 
was  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man, 
with  a  straggling  black  beard  and 
spectacles, — the  official  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  As  Mankell  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  fresh  arrival, 
the  governor  favoured  him  with  a 
little  speech. 

"  You've  placed  yourself  in  an 


uncomfortable  position,  Mankell. 
I  hope  you'll  obey  the  rules  while 
you're  here." 

"  I  intend  to  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice tendered  me  by  the  magistrate 
who  passed  sentence." 

The  governor  looked  up.  Not 
only  was  the  voice  a  musical  voice, 
but  the  words  were  not  the  sort 
of  words  generally  chosen  by  the 
average  prisoner. 

"  What  advice  was  that  1 " 

"  He  said  that  I  claimed  to  be 
a  magician.  He  strongly  advised 
me  to  prove  it  during  my  stay  in 
jail.  I  intend  to  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice he  tendered." 

The  governor  looked  Mankell 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  speaker's 
bearing  conveyed  no  suggestion  of 
insolent  intention.  The  governor 
looked  down  again. 

"  I  advise  you  to  be  careful  what 
you  do.  You  may  make  your  posi- 
tion more  uncomfortable  than  it  is 
already.  Take  the  man  away." 

They  took  the  man  away.  They 
introduced  him  to  the  wheel.  On 
the  treadmill  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning.  At  noon 
morning  tasks  were  over,  and  the 
prisoners  were  marched  into  their 
day-cells  to  enjoy  the  meal  which, 
in  prison  parlance,  was  called 
dinner.  In  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  routine,  the  chaplain  made 
his  appearance  in  the  round-house 
to  interview  those  prisoners  who 
had  just  come  in,  and  those  whose 
sentences  would  be  completed  on 
the  morrow.  When  Mankell  had 
been  asked  at  the  gate  what  his 
religion  was,  he  had  made  no 
answer ;  so  the  warder,  quite  used 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  new 
arrivals  as  to  all  religions,  had 
entered  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  As  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  he  was 
taken  out  to  interview  the  chap- 
lain now. 

The  chaplain  was  a  little  fussy 
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gentleman,  considerably  past  middle 
age.  Long  experience  of  prisons 
and  prisoners  had  bred  in  him  a 
perhaps  unconscious  habit  of  re- 
garding criminals  as  naughty  boys, 
— urchins  who  required  a  judicious 
combination  of  cakes  and  casti- 
gation. 

"  Well,  my  lad,  I'm  sorry  to  see 
a  man  of  your  appearance  here." 
This  was  a  remark  the  chaplain 
made  to  a  good  many  of  his  new 
friends.  It  was  intended  to  give 
them  the  impression  that  at  least 
the  chaplain  perceived  that  they 
were  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
run.  Then  he  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  judicious  whisper.  "  What's 
it  for?" 

"  For  telling  the  truth." 

This  reply  seemed  a  little  to 
surprise  the  chaplain.  He  settled 
his  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 

"  For  telling  the  truth  !  "  An 
idea  seemed  all  at  once  to  strike 
the  chaplain.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
you  pleaded  guilty  1 "  The  man 
was  silent.  The  chaplain  referred  to 
a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Eh, 
I  see  that  here  it  is  written  false 
pretences.  Was  it  a  stumer  ? " 

We  have  seen  it  mentioned 
somewhere  that  "stumer"  is 
slang  for  a  worthless  cheque.  It 
was  a  way  with  the  chaplain  to 
let  his  charges  see  that  he  was 
at  least  acquainted  with  their 
phraseology.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  no  response.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  Mankell,  who 
possibly  wanted  his  dinner,  put  in 
his  oar. 

"  Telling  fortunes,  sir." 

"  Telling  fortunes  !  Oh  !  Dear 
me  !  How  sad  !  You  see  what  tell- 
ing fortunes  brings  you  to  ?  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  telling  your 
fortune  if  you  don't  take  care.  I 
will  see  you  to-morrow  morning 
after  chapel." 

The  chaplain  turned  away.  But 
his  prediction  proved  to  be  as  false 


as  Mankell's  were  stated  to  have 
been.  He  did  not  see  him  the 
next  morning  after  chapel,  and 
that  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
on  the  following  morning  there 
was  no  chapel.  And  the  reasons 
why  there  was  no  chapel  were  very 
curious  indeed — unprecedented,  in 
fact. 

Canterstone  Jail  was  an  old- 
fashioned  prison.  In  it  each  pris- 
oner had  two  cells,  one  for  the 
day  and  one  for  the  night.  The 
day-cells  were  on  the  ground-floor, 
those  for  the  night  were  overhead. 
At  six  A.M.  a  bell  was  rung,  and 
the  warders  unlocked  the  night- 
cells  for  the  occupants  to  go  down 
to  those  beneath.  That  was  the 
rule.  That  particular  morning  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  bell 
was  rung  as  usual,  and  the  warders 
started  to  unlock,  but  there  the 
adherence  to  custom  ceased,  for 
the  doors  of  the  cells  refused  to  be 
unlocked. 

The  night-cells  were  hermetically 
sealed  by  oaken  doors  of  massive 
thickness,  bolted  and  barred  in 
accordance  with  the  former  idea 
that  the  security  of  prisoners 
should  depend  rather  upon  bolts 
and  bars  than  upon  the  vigilance 
of  the  officers  in  charge.  Each 
door  was  let  into  a  twenty-four 
inch  brick-wall,  and  secured  by 
two  ponderous  bolts  and  an  enor- 
mous lock  of  the  most  complicated 
workmanship.  These  locks  were 
kept  constantly  oiled.  When  the 
gigantic  key  was  inserted,  it  turned 
as  easily  as  the  key  of  a  watch — 
that  was  the  rule.  When,  there- 
fore, on  inserting  his  key  into  the 
lock  of  the  first  cell,  Warder  Slater 
found  that  it  wouldn't  turn  at 
all,  he  was  rather  taken  aback. 
"  Who's  been  having  a  game  with 
this  lock  1 "  he  asked. 

Warder  Puffin,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to 
see  that  the  prisoners  passed  down 
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in  order,  at  the  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  replied  to  him. 

"  Anything  the  matter  with  the 
lock  1  Try  the  next." 

Warder  Slater  did  try  the  next, 
but  he  found  that  as  refractory  as 
the  other  had  been. 

"  Perhaps  you've  got  the  wrong 
key  1 "  suggested  "Warder  Puffin. 

"  Got  the  wrong  key  !  "  cried 
Warder  Slater.  "  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  my  own  keys  when 
I  see  them  1 " 

The  oddest  part  of  it  was  that 
all  the  locks  were  the  same.  Not 
only  in  Ward  A,  but  in  Wards  B, 
0,  D,  E,  and  F — in  all  the  wards, 
in  fact.  When  this  became  known, 
a  certain  sensation  was  created, 
and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  un- 
locked doors.  The  prisoners  were 
soon  conscious  that  their  guardians 
were  unable  -to  release  them,  and 
they  made  a  noise.  Nothing  is  so 
precious  to  the  average  prisoner  as 
a  grievance ;  here  was  a  grievance 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  chief  warder  was  a  man 
named  Murray.  He  was  short 
and  stout,  with  a  red  face,  and 
short,  stubbly  white  hair, — his  very 
appearance  suggested  apoplexy. 
That  suggestion  was  emphasised 
when  he  lost  his  temper — capable 
officer  though  he  was,  that  was 
more  than  once  in  a  while.  He 
was  in  the  wheel-shed,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  pre- 
paratory to  being  told  off  to  their 
various  tasks,  when,  instead  of  the 
prisoners,  Warder  Slater  appeared. 
If  Murray  was  stout,  Slater  was 
stouter.  He  was  about  five  feet 
eight,  and  weighed  at  least  250 
pounds.  He  was  wont  to  amaze 
those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time — and  wondered — by  assuring 
them  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was 
still  stouter — compared  to  whom 
he  was  a  skeleton,  in  fact.  But 
he  was  stout  enough.  He  and  the 
chief  warder  made  a  striking  pair. 


"  There's  something  the  matter 
with  the  locks  of  the  night-cells, 
sir.  We  can't  undo  the  doors." 

"Can't  undo  the  doors!"  Mr 
Murray  turned  the  colour  of  a 
boiled  beetroot.  "  What  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  It's  very  queer,  sir,  but  all 
over  the  place  it's  the  same.  We 
can't  get  none  of  the  doors  un- 
locked." 

Mr  Murray  started  off  at  a  good 
round  pace,  Slater  following  hard 
at  his  heels.  The  chief  warder 
tried  his  hand  himself.  He  tried 
every  lock  in  the  prison ;  not  one 
of  them  vouchsafed  to  budge.  Not 
one,  that  is,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion. The  exception  was  in  Ward 
B,  No.  27.  Mr  Murray  had  tried 
all  the  other  doors  in  the  ward, 
beginning  with  No.  1 — tried  them 
all  in  vain.  But  when  he  came  to 
No.  27,  the  lock  turned  with  the 
customary  ease,  and  the  door  was 
open.  Within  it  was  Oliver  Man- 
kell,  standing  decorously  at  atten- 
tion, waiting  to  be  let  out.  Mr 
Murray  stared  at  him. 

"Hum  !  there's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  this  lock,  at  any  rate. 
You'd  better  go  down." 

Oliver  Mankell  went  down-stairs, 
— he  was  the  only  man  in  Canter- 
stone  jail  who  did. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr  Murray,  when  he  had 
completed  his  round.  Two  or  three 
other  warders  had  accompanied 
him.  He  turned  on  these.  "  Some 
one  will  smart  for  this, — you  see 
if  they  don't.  Keep  those  men 
still." 

The  din  was  deafening.  The 
prisoners,  secure  of  a  grievance, 
were  practising  step  -  dances  in 
their  heavy  shoes  on  the  stone 
floors  :  they  made  the  narrow 
vaulted  corridors  ring. 

"  Silence  those  men  !  "  shouted 
Mr  Jarvis,  the  second  warder,  who 
was  tall  and  thin  as  the  chief  was 
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short  and  stout.  He  might  as 
well  have  shouted  to  the  wind. 
Those  in  the  cells  just  close  at 
hand  observed  the  better  part  of 
valour,  but  those  a  little  distance 
off  paid  not  the  slightest  heed.  If 
they  were  locked  in,  the  officers 
were  locked  out. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  the  gover- 
nor." Mr  Murray  pursed  up  his 
lips.  "Keep  those  men  still,  or 
I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

He  strode  off,  leaving  his  sub- 
ordinates to  obey  his  orders — if 
they  could,  or  if  they  couldn't. 

Mr  Paley's  house  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  jail.  Paley,  by  the 
way,  was  the  governor's  name. 
The  governor,  when  Mr  Murray 
arrived,  was  still  in  bed.  He 
came  down  to  the  chief  warder 
in  rather  primitive  disarray. 

"Any  thing  the  matter,  Murray?" 

"Yes,  sir;  there's  something 
very  much  the  matter,  indeed." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  We  can't  get  any  of  the  doors 
of  the  night-cells  open." 

"  You  can't  get— what  1 " 

"There  seems  to  be  something 
the  matter  with  the  locks." 

"  The  locks  ?  All  of  them  1 
Absurd ! " 

"  Well,  there  they  are,  and  there's 
the  men  inside  of  them,  and  we 
can't  get  'em  out — at  least  I've 
tried  my  hand,  and  I  know  I 
can't." 

"  I'll  come  with  you  at  once,  and 
see  what  you  mean." 

Mr  Paley  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  started  off  just  as  he 
was.  As  they  were  going,  the 
chief  warder  made  another  re- 
mark. 

"By  the  way,  there  is  one  cell 
we  managed  to  get  open, — I  opened 
it  myself." 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was 
none  1 " 

"  There's  that  one,  —  it's  that 
man  Mankell." 


"MankelH     Who  is  he?" 

"He  came  in  yesterday.  It's 
that  magician." 

When  they  reached  the  cells,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  The  warders 
hung  about  in  twos  and  threes ; 
the  noise  was  deafening;  the 
prisoners  were  keeping  holiday. 

"Get  me  the  keys  and  let  me 
see  what  I  can  do.  It  is  impossible 
that  all  the  locks  can  have  been 
tampered  with." 

They  presented  Mr  Paley  with 
the  keys.  In  his  turn  he  tried 
every  lock  in  the  jail.  This  was 
not  a  work  of  a  minute  or  two. 
The  prison  contained  some  three 
hundred  night-cells.  To  visit  them 
all  necessitated  not  only  a  good 
deal  of  running  up  and  down  stairs, 
but  a  good  deal  of  actual  walking ; 
for  they  were  not  only  in  different 
floors  and  in  different  blocks,  but 
the  prison  itself  was  divided  into 
two  entirely  separate  divisions — 
north  and  south,  —  and  to  pass 
from  one  division  to  the  other  en- 
tailed a  walk  of  at  least  a  hundred 
yards.  By  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted the  round  of  the  locks,  Mr 
Paley  had  had  about  enough  of  it. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  he  felt 
a  little  bewildered, — not  one  of  the 
locks  had  shown  any  more  readi- 
ness to  yield  to  him  than  to  the 
others. 

In  passing  from  one  ward  to 
the  other,  he  had  passed  the  row 
of  day-cells  in  which  was  situated 
B  27.  Here  they  found  Oliver 
Mankell  sitting  in  silent  state 
awaiting  the  call  to  work.  The 
governor  pulled  up  at  sight  of  him. 

"Well,  Mankell,  so  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  lock 
of  your  door  ? " 

Mankell  simply  inclined  his 
head. 

"I  suppose  you  know  nothing 
about  the  locks  of  the  other 
doors  ? " 
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Again  the  inclination  of  the 
head.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
habitually  chary  of  speech. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Are  you  dumb  ?  Can't  you  speak 
when  you're  spoken  to  1 " 

This  time  Mankell  extended  the 
palms  of  his  hands  with  a  gesture 
which  might  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  The  governor  passed  on. 
The  round  finished,  he  held  a  con- 
sultation with  the  chief  warder. 

"  Have  you  any  suspicions  ?" 

"It's  queer."  Mr  Murray  stroked 
his  bristly  chin. 

"  It's  very  queer  that  that  man 
Mankell's  should  be  the  only  cell 
in  the  prison  left  untampered 
with." 

"  Very  queer,  indeed." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  can't 
leave  the  men  locked  up  all  day. 
It's  breakfast-time  already.  I  sup- 
pose the  cooks  haven't  gone  down 
to  the  cook-house  ? " 

"They're  locked  up  with  the 
rest.  Barnes  has  been  up  to  know 
what  he's  to  do." 

Barnes  was  the  prison  cook. 
The  cooks  referred  to  were  six 
good- behaviour  men  who  were  told 
off  to  assist  him  in  his  duties. 

"If  the  food  were  cooked,  I 
don't  see  how  we  should  give  it  to 
the  men." 

"That's  the  question."  Mr 
Murray  pondered.  "We  might 
pass  it  through  the  gas-holes." 

"  We  should  have  to  break  the 
glass  to  do  it.  You  wouldn't  find 
it  easy.  It's  plate-glass,  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  built  into  the 
solid  wall." 

There  was  a  pause  for  consider- 
ation. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  start. 
I've  never  come  across  anything 
like  it  in  all  my  days  before." 

Mr  Paley  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair.  He  had  never 
come  across  anything  like  it 
either. 


"I  shall  have  to  telegraph  to 
the  commissioners.  I  can't  do 
anything  without  their  sanction." 

The  following  telegram  was 
sent : — 

"  Cannot  get  prisoners  out  of 
night-cells.  Something  the  matter 
with  locks.  Cannot  give  them  any 
food.  The  matter  is  very  urgent. 
What  shall  I  do  ? " 

The  following  answer  was  re- 
ceived : — 

"  Inspector  coming  down." 

The  inspector  came  down — 
Major  William  Hardinge.  A  tall, 
portly  gentleman,  with  a  very  de- 
cided manner.  When  he  saw  the 
governor  he  came  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"What's  all  this  stuff?" 

"We  can't  get  the  prisoners  out 
of  the  night-cells." 

"Why?" 

"There's  something  the  matter 
with  the  locks." 

"  Have  you  given  them  any 
food?" 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to." 

"When  were  they  locked  up?" 

"Yesterday  evening  at  six 
o'clock." 

"This  is  a  very  extraordinary 
state  of  things." 

"  It  is,  or  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
for  instructions." 

"  It's  now  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They've  been  without 
food  for  twenty-one  hours.  You've 
no  right  to  keep  them  without  food 
all  that  time." 

"We  are  helpless.  The  con- 
struction of  the  night -cells  does 
not  permit  of  our  introducing  food 
into  the  interior  when  the  doors 
are  closed." 

"  Have  they  been  quiet  ? " 

"  They've  been  as  quiet  as  under 
the  circumstance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

As  they  were  crossing  towards 
the  north  division  the  governor 
spoke  again — 
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"We've  been  able  to  get  one 
man  out." 

« One!— out  of  the  lot  !  How 
did  you  get  him  ? " 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  lock  of  his 
cell  was  the  only  one  in  the  prison 
which  had  not  been  .  tampered 
with." 

"  Hum  !  I  should  like  to  see 
that  man." 

"  His  name's  Mankell.  He  only 
came  in  yesterday.  He's  been 
pretending  to  magic  powers — tell- 
ing fortunes,  and  that  kind  of 
thing." 

"  Only  came  in  yesterday  1  He's 
begun  early.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  to  tell  him  what  his  fortune's 
likely  to  be." 

When  they  reached  the  wards 
the  keys  were  handed  to  the  in- 
spector, who  in  his  turn  tried  his 
hand.  A  couple  of  locksmiths  had 
been  fetched  up  from  the  town. 
When  the  Major  had  tried  two  or 
three  of  the  locks  it  was  enough 
for  him.  He  turned  to  the  makers 
of  locks. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  these 
locks?" 

"  Well,  that's  exactly  what  we 
can't  make  out.  The  keys  go  in 
all  right,  but  they  won't  turn. 
Seems  as  though  somebody  had 
been  having  a  lark  with  them." 

"Can't  you  pick  them?" 

"  They're  not  easy  locks  to  pick, 
but  we'll  have  a  try." 

"  Have  a  try  !  " 

They  had  a  try,  but  they  tried 
in  vain.  As  it  happened,  the  cell 
on  which  they  commenced  opera- 
tions was  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  a  considerable  experi- 
ence in  picking  locks, — experience 
which  had  ended  in  placing  him 
on  the  other  side  that  door.  He 
derided  the  locksmiths  through 
the  door. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  couple  of  keen 
ones  !  What,  can't  pick  the  lock  ! 
Why,  there  ain't  a  lock  in  England 


I  couldn't  pick  with  a  bent  'air- 
pin.  I  only  wish  you  was  this 
side,  starving  like  I  am,  and  I  was 
where  you  are,  it  wouldn't  be  a 
lock  that  would  keep  me  from 
giving  you  food." 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  lan- 
guage Major  Hardinge  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  the  average 
prisoner,  but  the  Major  probably 
felt  that  on  this  occasion  the  can- 
did proficient  in  the  art  of  picking 
locks  had  a  certain  excuse.  He 
addressed  the  baffled  workmen. 

"  If  you  can't  pick  the  lock, 
what  can  you  do?  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  shortest  way  of 
getting  inside  that  cell?" 

"Get  a  watch -saw,"  cried  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  the 
door. 

"  And  when  you've  got  your 
watch-saw  ?  "  inquired  the  Major. 

"  Saw  the  whole  lock  right  clean 
away.  Lor'  bless  me !  I  only 
wish  I  was  where  you  are,  I'd  show 
you  a  thing  or  two.  It's  as  easy 
as  winking.  Here's  all  us  chaps 
a-starving,  all  for  wanb  of  a  little 
hexperience ! " 

"A  saw'll  be  no  good,"  de- 
clared one  of  the  locksmiths. 
"Neither  a  watch -saw  nor  any 
other  kind  of  saw.  How  are  you 
going  to  saw  through  those  iron 
stanchions  ?  You'll  have  to  burst 
the  door  in,  that's  what  it'll  have 
to  be." 

"  You  won't  find  it  an  easy 
thing  to  do."  This  was  from  the 
governor. 

"Why  don't  you  take  and  blow 
the  whole  place  up?"  shouted  a 
gentleman,  also  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  two  or  three  cells 
off. 

Long  before  this  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  corridor  had  been 
lending  a  very  attentive  ear  to 
what  was  going  on.  The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  roars 
of  laughter.  The  Major,  however, 
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preferred  to  act  upon  the  work- 
men's advice.  A  sledge  hammer 
was  sent  for. 

While  they  were  awaiting  its 
arrival  something  rather  curious 
happened — curious,  that  is,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  what  had  gone 
before.  Warder  Slater  formed 
one  of  the  party.  More  for  the 
sake  of  something  to  do  than  any- 
thing else,  he  put  his  key  into  the 
lock  of  the  cell  which  was  just  in 
front  of  him.  Giving  it  a  gentle 
twist,  to  his  amazement  it  turned 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
door  was  open. 

"  Here's  a  go  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Blest  if  this  door  ain't  come 
open." 

There  was  a  yell  of  jubilation 
all  along  the  corridor.  The  pris- 


oners seemed  to  be  amused.  The 
official  party  kept  silence.  Pos- 
sibly their  feelings  were  too  deep 
for  words. 

"  Since  we've  got  this  one  open," 
said  Warder  Slater,  "  suppose  we 
try  another." 

He  tried  another,  the  next ;  the 
same  result  followed,  —  the  door 
was  opened  with  the  greatest  of 
ease. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
spluttered  the  Major.  "  Who's 
been  playing  this  tomfoolery  1  I 
don't  believe  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  a  lock  in  the  place." 

There  did  not  seem  to  be,  just 
then.  For  when  the  officers  tried 
again  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
unlocking  the  doors,  and  setting 
the  prisoners  free. 


ii. 


Major  Hardinge  remained  in 
the  jail  that  night.  He  stayed  in. 
the  governor's  house  as  Mr  Paley's 
guest.  He  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  about  the  events  of  the 
day. 

"  I'll  see  the  thing  through  if  it 
takes  me  a  week.  The  whole  af- 
fair is  incredible  to  me.  It  strikes 
me,  Paley,  that  they've  been  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  you." 

The  governor  combed  his  hair 
with  his  fingers.  His  official  man- 
ner had  temporarily  gone.  He 
seemed  depressed. 

"  I  assure  you  the  doors  were 
locked." 

"  Of  course  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  they  used  the  wrong 
keys  to  open  them  !  It  was  a  got- 
up  thing." 

"  Not  by  the  officers." 

"By  whom  then1?  I  don't  see 
how  the  prisoners  could  have  lent 
a  hand." 

"  I  know  the  officers,  and  I  will 
answer  for  them,  every  man.  As 
for  the  wrong  keys  being  used,  I 


know  the  keys  as  well  as  any  one. 
I  tried  them,  and  not  a  lock  would 
yield  to  me." 

"  But  they  did  yield.  What 
explanation  have  you  to  give  of 
that?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  explain."  And 
again  the  governor  combed  his 
hair. 

"  I'll  have  an  explanation  to- 
morrow ! — you  see  if  I  don't !  " 
But  the  Major  never  did. 

On  the  morrow,  punctually  at 
6  A.M.,  an  imposing  procession 
started  to  unlock.  There  were  the 
inspector,  governor,  chief  warder, 
second  warder,  and  the  warder  who 
carried  the  keys. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  have 
much  difficulty  in  getting  the  men 
out  of  their  cells  this  time,"  re- 
marked the  Major.  They  did  not. 
"Good— good  God!"  he  spluttered, 
when  they  reached  the  corridor; 
"  what — what  011  earth's  the  mean- 
ing of  this  1 "  He  had  predicted 
rightly.  They  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  men  out 
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of  their  cells  :  they  were  out  al- 
ready—  men,  and  bedding,  and 
planks,  and  all.  There  was  a 
man  fast  asleep  in  bed  in  front  of 
each  cell-door. 

"  I  thought  I  had  given  instruc- 
tions that  a  special  watch  was  to 
be  kept  all  night,"  the  Major 
roared. 

"  So  there  has  been,"  answered 
the  chief  warder,  whose  head  and 
face  and  neck  were  purple.  "  War- 
der Slater  here  has  only  just  gone 
off  duty.  Now  then,  Slater,  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  protested  Slater, 
whose  mountain  of  flesh  seemed 
quivering  like  jelly.  "  It's  not  a 
minute  ago  since  I  went  to  get  my 
keys,  and  they  was  all  inside  their 
cells  when  I  went  down." 

"  Who  let  them  out,  then  1 " 

The  Major  glared  at  him,  in- 
credulity in  every  line  of  his 
countenance. 

"  I  don't  know.  I'll  swear  it 
wasn't  me  ! " 

"  I  suppose  they  let  themselves 
out,  then.  You  men  ! " 

Although  this  short  dialogue  had 
been  conducted  by  no  means  sotto- 
voce,  the  noise  did  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  slightest  effect  in 
rousing  the  prisoners  out  of  slum- 
ber. Even  when  the  Major  called 
to  them  they  gave  no  sign. 

"  You  men  !  "  he  shouted  again  ; 
"  it's  no  good  shamming  Abraham 
with  me  ! "  He  stooped  to  shake 
the  man  who  was  lying  on  the 
plank  at  his  feet.  "Good — good 
God  !  The  —  the  — man's  not 
dead  1 " 

11  Dead  !  "  cried  the  governor, 
kneeling  by  the  Major's  side  upon 
the  stones. 

The  sleeper  was  very  still.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  forty  years  of 
age,  with  nut-brown  tangled  hair 
and  beard.  If  not  a  short-sentence 
man,  he  was  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  term — for  he  lay  on  the  bare 


boards  of  the  plank  with  the  rug, 
blanket,  and  sheet  wrapped  closely 
round  him,  so  that  they  might  take, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  place  of  the 
coir  mattress,  which  was  not  there. 
The  bed  was  not  a  bed  of  comfort, 
yet  his  sleep  was  sound — strangely 
sound.  If  he  breathed  at  all,  it 
was  so  lightly  as  to  be  inaudible. 
On  his  face  was  that  dazed,  strained 
expression  which  we  sometimes  see 
on  the  faces  of  those  who,  without 
a  moment's  warning,  have  been 
suddenly  visited  by  death. 

"I  don't  think  he's  dead,"  the 
governor  said.  "  He  seems  to  be 
in  some  sort  of  trance.  What's 
the  man's  name  1 " 

"  'Itchcock.  He's  one  of  the  'op- 
pickers.  He's  got  a  month." 

It  was  Warder  Slater  who  gave 
the  information.  The  governor 
took  the  man  by  the  shoulder,  and 
tried  to  rouse  him  out  of  sleep. 

"Hitchcock!  Hitchcock!  Come, 
wake  up,  my  man  !  It's  all  right ; 
he's  coming  to — he's  waking  up." 

He  did  wake  up,  and  that  so 
suddenly  as  to  take  the  party  by 
surprise.  He  sprang  upright  on 
the  plank,  nothing  on  but  an  at- 
tenuated prison  shirt,  and  glared 
at  the  officials  with  looks  of  un- 
mistakable surprise. 

"  Holloa  !  What's  up  !  What's 
the  meaning  of  this  ? " 

Major  Hardinge  replied,  suspi- 
cion peeping  from  his  eyes — 

"  That  is  what  we  want  to  know, 
and  what  we  intend  to  know, — 
what  does  it  mean  1  Why  aren't 
you  in  your  cell  ? " 

The  man  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  perceive  where  he  was. 

"  Strike  me  lucky,  if  I  ain't  out- 
side !  Somebody  must  have  took 
me  out  when  I  was  asleep." 
Then,  realising  in  whose  presence 
he  was, — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  some  one's  took  me  out." 

"  The  one  who  took  you  out  took 
all  the  others  too." 
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The  Major  gave  a  side  glance  at 
Warder  Slater.  That  intelligent 
officer  seemed  to  be  suffering 
agonies.  The  prisoner  glanced 
along  the  corridor.  "  If  all  the 
blessed  lot  of  'em  ain't  out  too  ! " 

They  were  not  only  all  out,  but 
they  were  all  in  the  same  curiously 
trance-like  sleep.  Each  man  had 
to  be  separately  roused,  and  each 
woke  with  the  same  startling, 
sudden  bound.  No  one  seemed 
more  surprised  to  find  themselves 
where  they  were  than  the  men 
themselves.  And  this  was  not  the 
case  in  one  ward  only,  but  in  all 
the  wards  in  the  prison.  No 
wonder  the  officials  felt  bewildered 
by  the  time  they  had  gone  the 
round. 

"  There's  one  thing  certain,"  re- 
marked Warder  Slater  to  Warder 
Puffin,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his — Warder  Slater's — brow, 
"  if  I  let  them  out  in  one  ward,  I 
couldn't  'ardly  let  them  out  in  all. 
Not  to  mention  that  I  don't  see 
how  a  man  of  my  build's  going  to 
carry  eight  -  and  -  forty  men,  bed, 
bedding,  and  all,  out  bodily,  and 
that  without  disturbing  one  of  them 
from  sleep." 

As  the  official  party  was  return- 
ing through  B  ward,  inspecting  the 
men,  who  were  standing  at  atten- 
tion in  their  day-cells,  the  officer  in 
charge  advanced  to  the  governor. 

"One  man  missing,  sir  !  No.  27, 
sir  !  Mankell,  sir  ! " 

The  chief  warder  started.  If 
possible,  he  turned  a  shade  more 
purple  even  than  before. 

"  Fetch  me  the  key  of  the  night- 
cells,"  he  said. 

It  was  brought.  They  went  up- 
stairs—  the  Major,  the  governor, 
the  chief  and  second  warders.  Sure 
enough  they  found  the  missing 
man,  standing  at  attention  in  his 
night-cell,  waiting  to  be  let  out, — 
the  only  man  in  the  prison  whom 
they  had  found  in  his  place.  The 


chief  warder  unlocked  him.  In 
silence  they  followed  him  as  he 
went  down-stairs. 

When  the  Major  and  Mr  Paley 
found  themselves  alone,  both  of 
them  seemed  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Well,  Major,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  now?" 

"  It's  a  got-up  thing  !  I'll  stake 
my  life,  it's  a  got-up  thing  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean, — a  got-up 
thing?" 

"  Some  of  the  officers  know  more 
about  it  than  they  have  chosen  to 
say, — that  man  Slater,  for  instance. 
But  I'll  have  the  thing  sifted  to 
the  bottom  before  I  go.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  more  audacious 
in  the  whole  of  my  career." 

The  governor  smiled,  but  he 
made  no  comment  on  the  Major's 
observation.  It  was  arranged  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  held  after 
chapel.  During  chapel  a  fresh  sub- 
ject was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  already  called  for  prompt  in- 
quiry. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  deli- 
cate and  difficult  position  than 
that  of  a  prison  chaplain.  If  any 
man  doubt  this,  let  him  step  into 
a  prison  chaplain's  shoes  and  see. 
He  must  have  two  faces,  and  each 
face  must  look  in  an  exactly  op- 
posite way.  The  one  towards 
authority — he  is  an  official,  an  up- 
holder of  the  law  ;  the  other  to- 
wards the  defiers  of  authority — he 
is  the  criminal's  best  friend.  It 
requires  the  wisest  of  men  to  do 
his  duty,  so  as  to  please  both  sides ; 
and  he  must  please  both  sides — or 
fail.  As  has  already  been  hinted, 
Mr  Hewett,  the  Chaplain  of  Can- 
terstone  Jail,  was  not  the  wisest 
of  men.  He  was  in  the  uncomfort- 
able— but  not  uncommon — posi- 
tion of  being  disliked  by  both  the 
rival  houses.  He  meant  well,  but 
he  was  not  an  apt  interpreter  of 
his  own  meaning.  He  blundered, 
sometimes  on  the  prisoners'  toes, 
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and  sometimes  on  the  toes  of  the 
officials.  Before  the  service  began, 
the  governor  thought  of  giving  him 
a  hint,  not — in  the  course  of  it — 
to  touch  on  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days.  But  previous  hints 
of  the  same  kind  had  not  by  any 
means  been  well  received,  and 
he  refrained.  Exactly  what  he 
feared  would  happen,  happened. 
Both  the  inspector  and  the  gov- 
ernor were  present  at  the  service. 
Possibly  the  chaplain  supposed  this 
to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
showing  the  sort  of  man  he  was, — 
one  full  of  zeal.  At  any  rate, 
before  the  service  was  over,  before 
pronouncing  the  benediction,  he 
came  down  to  the  altar-rail,  in  the 
way  they  knew  so  well.  The  gov- 
ernor, outwardly  unruffled,  .  in- 
wardly groaned. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

When  he  said  this,  those  who 
knew  him  knew  exactly  what 
was  coming ;  or  they  thought  they 
did,  for,  for  once  in  a  way,  they 
were  grievously  wrong.  When 
the  chaplain  had  got  so  far  he 
paused.  It  was  his  habit  to  in- 
dulge in  these  eloquent  pauses, 
but  it  was  not  his  habit  to  behave 
as  he  immediately  did.  While 
they  were  waiting  for  him  to  go 
on,  almost  forecasting  the  words 
he  would  use,  a  spasm  seemed  to 
go  all  over  him,  and  he  clutched 
the  rail  and  spoke.  And  what  he 
said  was  this, — 

"  Bust  the  screws  and  blast 
'em  ! " 

The  words  were  shouted  rather 
than  spoken.  In  the  very  act  of 
utterance  he  clung  on  to  the  rail 
as  though  he  needed  its  support  to 
enable  him  to  stand.  The  chapel 
was  intensely  still.  The  men 
stared  at  him  as  though  unable  to 
believe  their  eyes  and  ears.  The 
chaplain  was  noted  for  his  little 
eccentricities,  but  it  was  the  first 


time  they  had  taken  such  a  shape 
as  this. 

"  That's  not  what  I  meant  to 
say."  The  words  came  out  with  a 
gasp.  Mr  Hewett  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  brow.  "  That's  not  what  I 
meant  to  say." 

He  gave  a  frightened  glance 
around.  Suddenly  his  gaze  became 
fixed,  and  he  looked  intently  at 
some  object  right  in  front  of  him. 
His  eyes  assumed  a  dull  and  fish- 
like  stare.  He  hung  on  to  the 
rail,  his  surpliced  figure  trembling 
as  with  palsy.  Words  fell  from 
his  lips  with  feverish  volubility. 

"  What's  the  good  of  a  screw, 
I'd  like  to  know  1  Did  you  ever 
know  one  what  was  worth  his  salt? 
I  never  did.  Look  at  that  beast, 
Slater,  great  fat  brute,  what'd 
get  a  man  three  days  bread-and- 
water  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  A 
little  bread  and  water'd  do  him 
good.  Look  at  old  Murray, — call 
a  man  like  that  chief  warder.  I 
wonder  what  a  chief  fat-head's 
like?  As  for  the  governor  —  as 
for  the  governor — as — for — the — 
governor — 

The  chapel  was  in  confusion. 
The  officers  rose  in  their  seats. 
Mr  Paley  stood  up  in  his  pew, 
looking  whiter  than  he  was  wont 
to  do.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
chaplain  was  struggling  with  an  un- 
seen antagonist.  He  writhed  and 
twisted,  contending,  as  it  were, 
with  something — or  some  one — 
which  appeared  to  be  in  front 
of  him.  His  sentence  remained 
unfinished.  All  at  once  he  col- 
lapsed, and,  sinking  into  a  heap, 
lay  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar — 
still. 

"  Take  the  men  out,"  said  the 
governor's  quiet  voice. 

The  men  were  taken  out.  The 
schoolmaster  was  already  at  the 
chaplain's  side.  With  him  were 
two  or  three  of  the  prisoners  who 
sang  in  the  choir.  The  governor 
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and  the  inspector  came  and  looked 
down  at  the  senseless  man. 

"  Seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  fit," 
the  schoolmaster  said. 

"  Let  some  one  go  and  see  if  the 
doctor  has  arrived.  Ask  him  to 
come  up  here  at  once."  With  that 
the  governor  left  the  chapel,  the 
inspector  going  with  him.  "  It's 
no  good  our  staying.  He'll  be 
all  right.  I — I  don't  feel  quite 
well." 

Major  Hardinge  looked  at  him 
shrewdly  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eyes.  "  Does  he  drink  1 " 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
have  never  heard  of  it  before.  I 
should  say  certainly  not." 

"  Is  he  mad  1 " 

"No-o — he  has  his  peculiarities 
— but  he  certainly  is  not  mad." 

"Is  he  subject  to  fits?" 

"  I  have  not  known  of  his  having 
one  before." 

When  they  reached  the  office 
the  Major  began  to  pace  about. 

"  That  chaplain  of  yours  must 
be  stark  mad." 

"  If  so,  it  is  a  very  sudden  at- 
tack." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  1 " 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"Never  heard  such  a  thing  in 
my  life !  Is  he  in  the  habit  of 
using  such  language  1 " 

"  Hardly.  Perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter leave  it  till  we  hear  what  the 
doctor  says.  Possibly  there  is  some 
simple  explanation.  I  am  afraid 
the  chaplain  is  unwell." 

"  If  he  isn't  unwell,  I  don't  know 
what  he  is.  Upon  my  word,  Paley, 
I  can't  congratulate  you  upon  the 
figure  Canterstone  Jail  has  cut  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  report  I  shall 
have  to  make." 

The  governor  winced.  When,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  the  doctor 
entered,  he  began  upon  the  subject 
at  once. 

"How  is  the  chaplain,  doctor?" 


Dr  Livermore  gave  a  curious 
glance  about  him.  Then  he  shook 
hands  with  the  inspector.  Then 
he  sat  down.  Taking  off  his  hat, 
he  wiped  his  brow. 

"  Well  1    Anything  wrong  1 " 

"  The  chaplain  says  he  is  be- 
witched." 

The  governor  looked  at  the  in- 
spector, and  the  inspector  looked 
at  him. 

"  Bewitched  1 "  said  Mr  Paley. 

"  I  told  you  the  man  was  mad," 
the  inspector  muttered. 

"  Hush  !  "  the  doctor  whispered. 
"Here  he  comes." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  chaplain 
entered,  leaning  on  the  chief  war- 
der's arm.  He  advanced  to  the 
table  at  which  the  governor  sat, 
looking  Mr  Paley  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"  Mr  Paley,  I  have  to  report  to 
you  that  I  have  been  bewitched." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr 
Hewett."  He  could  not  resist  a 
smile.  "  Though  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand  exactly  what  you 
mean." 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter."  The 
chaplain's  tone  was  cool  and  col- 
lected— more  impressive  than  it 
was  used  to  be.  "The  man  whose 
name  I  believe  is  Oliver  Mankell 
has  bewitched  me.  He  was  the 
second  man  in  the  third  row  on 
my  right-hand  side  in  chapel.  I 
could  make  out  that  his  number 
was  B  27.  He  cast  on  me  a  spell." 

There  was  silence.  Even  the  in- 
spector felt  that  it  was  a  delicate 
matter  to  accuse  the  chaplain  out- 
right of  lunacy.  An  interruption 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
— from  the  chief  warder. 

"  It's  my  belief  that  man  Man- 
kell's  been  up  to  his  games  about 
those  cells." 

The  interruption  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  was 
generally  war — not  always  passive 
— between  the  chief  warder  and 
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the  chaplain.  Every  one  looked  at 
Mr  Murray. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  about  the 
cells  1 "  asked  Dr  Livermore. 

The  governor  answered — 

"  Yesterday  the  men  were  all 
locked  in  their  night-cells.  This 
morning  they  were  all  locked  out, 
— that  is,  we  found  them  all  seem- 
ingly fast  asleep,  each  man  in  front 
of  his  cell-door." 

"  They  were  all  locked  in  except 
one  man,  and  that  man  was  Man- 
kell — and  he  was  the  only  man 
who  was  not  locked  out."  Thus 
the  chief  warder. 

"  And  do  you  suggest,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  he  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie  ? " 

"It's  my  belief  he  did  it  all. 
Directly  I  set  eyes  upon  the  man 
I  knew  there  was  something  about 
him  I  couldn't  quite  make  out. 
He  did  it  all !  Have  you  heard, 
sir,  how  he  came  to  the  gate  1 " 

Mr  Murray  was,  in  general,  a 
reticent  man.  It  was  not  his  way 
to  express  decided  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  authorities,  or  indeed  of 
any  one  else.  Mr  Paley,  who  knew 
his  man,  eyed  him  with  curiosity. 

"  What  was  there  odd  about 
that  ? " 

"  Why,  instead  of  the  constable 
bringing  him,  it  was  him  who 
brought  the  constable.  When  they 
opened  the  gate  there  was  him  with 
the  policeman  over  his  shoulder." 

In  spite  of  Mr  Murray's  evident 
earnestness,  there  were  some  of  his 
hearers  who  were  unable  to  repress 
a  smile. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  con- 
stable was  drunk  1 " 

"  That's  the  queer  part  of  it.  It 
was  John  Mitchell.  I've  known 
him  for  two-and- twenty  years.  I 
never  knew  him  have  a  glass  too 
much  before.  I  saw  him  soon 
afterwards, — he  was  all  right  then. 
He  said  he  had  only  had  three  half- 
pints.  He  was  quite  himself  till 
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he  got  near  the  gate,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  went  queer  all  over." 

"Possibly  the  ale  was  drugged," 
suggested  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
that,  but  I  do  know  that  the  same 
hand  that  played  that  trick  was 
the  same  hand  that  played  the 
tricks  with  the  cells." 

"  Consider  a  moment  what  you 
are  saying,  Murray.  How  are  three 
hundred  locks  to  be  tampered  with 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  man 
who  is  himself  a  prisoner1?  One 
moment. — But  even  that  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  feat  of  carrying 
three  hundred  men  fast  asleep  in 
bed — bed  and  all — through  three 
hundred  closed  doors,  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  officers  on  guard, 
— think  of  doing  all  that  single- 
handed  ! " 

"  It  was  witchcraft." 

When  the  chief  warder  said 
this,  Major  Hardinge  exploded. 

"  Witchcraft !  The  idea  of  the 
chief  warder  of  an  English  prison 
talking  about  witchcraft  at  this 
time  of  day  !  It's  quite  time  you 
were  superannuated,  sir." 

"  The  man,  Mankell,  certainly 
bewitched  me." 

"  Bewitched  you  !  "  As  the 
Major  faced  the  chaplain  he 
seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
strain his  feelings.  "  May  I  ask 
what  sort  of  idea  you  mean  to 
convey  by  saying  he  bewitched 
you  ? " 

"I  will  explain  so  far  as  I  am 
able."  The  chaplain  paused  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him.  "  I  intended 
to  say  something  to  the  men  touch- 
ing the  events  of  yesterday  and 
this  morning.  As  I  came  down  to 
the  altar-rail  I  was  conscious  of  a 
curious  sensation — as  though  I  was 
being  fascinated  by  a  terrible  gaze 
which  was  burning  into  my  brain. 
I  managed  to  pronounce  tbe  first 
few  words.  Involuntarily  looking 
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round,  I  met  the  eyes  of  the  man 
Mankell.  The  instant  I  did  so  I 
was  conscious  that  something  had 
passed  from  him  to  me,  something 
that  made  my  tongue  his  slave. 
Against  my  will  my  tongue  uttered 
the  words  you  heard.  Struggling 
with  all  my  might,  I  momentarily 
regained  the  exercise  of  my  own 
will.  It  was  only  for  a  moment, 
for  in  an  instant  he  had  mastered 
me  again.  Although  I  continued 
to  struggle,  my  tongue  uttered  the 
words  he  bade  it  utter,  until  I 
suppose  my  efforts  to  repel  his 
dominion  brought  on  a  kind  of 
fit.  That  he  laid  on  me  a  spell 
I  am  assured." 

There  was  a  pause  when  the 
chaplain  ceased.  That  he  had 
made  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
plain  and  simple  statement  of  facts 
was  evident.  But  then  the  facts 
were  remarkable  ones.  It  was  the 
doctor  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Suppose  we  have  the  man  in 
here,  so  that  we  can  put  him 
through  his  facings?" 

The  governor  stroked  his  beard. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  to 
him  ?  You  can  hardly  charge  him 
with  witchcraft.  He  is  here  be- 
cause he  has  been  pretending  to 
magic  powers." 

The  doctor  started. 

"  No !  Is  that  so  1  Then  I 
fancy  we  have  the  case  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  man  is  what  old- 
fashioned  people  used  to  call  a 
mesmerist,  —  hypnotism  they  call 
it  nowadays,  and  all  sorts  of 
things." 


"But  mesmerism  won't  explain 
the  cells  ! " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that — at 
any  rate,  it  would  explain  the 
policeman  who  was  suddenly 
taken  queer.  Let's  have  the  man 
in  here." 

"  The  whole  thing  is  balder- 
dash," said  the  Major  with  solem- 
nity. "  I  am  surprised,  as  a  man 
of  sane  and  healthy  mind,  to 
hear  such  stuff  talked  in  an 
English  prison  of  to-day." 

"  At  least  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  our  interviewing  Mr  Mankell. 
Murray,  see  that  they  send  him 
here."  The  chief  warder  departed 
to  do  the  governor's  bidding.  Mr 
Paley  turned  to  the  chaplain.  "Ac- 
cording to  you,  Mr  Hewett,  we 
are  subjecting  ourselves  to  some 
personal  risk  by  bringing  him  here. 
Is  that  so  1 " 

"  You  may  smile,  Mr  Paley, 
but  you  may  find  it  no  laughing 
matter  after  all.  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  man's  philosophy." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  burst 
out  the  Major,  "  that  you,  a  man 
of  education,  a  clergyman,  chaplain 
of  an  English  prison,  believe  in 
witchcraft  ? " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  belief — 
it  is  a  question  of  fact.  That  the 
man  cast  on  me  a  spell,  I  am  well 
assured.  Take  care  that  he  does 
not  do  the  same  to  you." 

The  governor  smiled.  The  doc- 
tor laughed.  The  enormity  of  the 
suggestion  kept  the  Major  tongue- 
tied  till  Mankell  appeared. 


in. 


Although  Mankell  was  ushered 
in  by  the  chief  warder,  he  was  in 
actual  charge  of  Warder  Slater. 
The  apartment  into  which  he  was 
shown  was  not  that  in  which  pris- 
oners ordinarily  interviewed  the 


governor.  There  a  cord,  stretched 
from  wall  to  wall,  divided  the  room 
nearly  in  half.  On  one  side  stood 
the  prisoner,  with  the  officer  in 
charge  of  him  ;  on  the  other  sat 
the  governor.  Here  there  was  no 
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cord.  The  room  —  which  was  a 
small  one  —  contained  a  single 
table.  At  one  end  sat  Mr  Paley, 
on  his  right  sat  Major  Hardinge, 
the  chaplain  stood  at  his  left,  and 
just  behind  the  Major  sat  Dr  Liver- 
more.  Mankell  was  told  to  stand 
at  the  end  which  faced  the  gover- 
nor. A  momentary  pause  followed 
his  entrance, — all  four  pairs  of  eyes 
were  examining  his  countenance. 
He  for  his  part  bore  himself  quite 
easily,  7m  eyes  being  fixed  upon 
the  governor,  and  about  the  corners 
of  his  lips  hovered  what  was  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  suspicion  of 
a  smile. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  Mr 
Paley  began,  "  because  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  question.  You  under- 
stand that  I  make  no  charge  against 
you,  but — do  you  know  who  has 
been  tampering  with  the  locks  of 
the  cells?" 

The  smile  was  unmistakable 
now.  It  lighted  up  his  saturnine 
visage,  suggesting  that  here  was  a 
man  who  had  an  eye — possibly  al- 
most too  keen  an  eye  —  for  the 
ridiculous.  But  he  gave  no 
answer. 

"  Do  you  hear  my  question, 
Mankell  ?  Do  you  know  who  has 
been  tampering  with  the  locks  of 
the  cells  1 " 

Mankell  extended  his  hands 
with  a  little  graceful  gesture  which 
smacked  of  more  southern  climes. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  1 " 

"Tell  the  truth,  sir,  and  don't 
treat  us  to  any  of  your  high  falut- 
ing." 

This  remark  came  from  the 
Major — not  in  too  amiable  a  tone 
of  voice. 

"  But  in  this  land  it  would 
seem  that  truth  is  a  thing  that 
wise  men  shun.  It  is  for  telling 
the  truth  that  I  am  here." 

"  We  don't  want  any  of  your 
insolence,  my  man  !  Answer  the 
governor's  question  if  you  don't 


want  to  be  severely  punished.  Do 
you  know  who  has  been  playing 
hanky-panky  with  the  cells  * " 

"  Spirits  of  the  air." 

As  he  said  this  Mankell  inclined 
his  head  and  looked  at  the  Major 
with  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

"  Spirits  of  the  air  !  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  spirits  of 
the  air  ? " 

"Ah!  what  do  I  mean?  To 
tell  you  that,"  laying  a  stress 
upon  the  pronoun,  "  would  take  a 
year." 

"  The  fellow's  an  insolent  scoun- 
drel," spluttered  the  Major. 

"Come,  Mankell,  that  won't 
do,"  struck  in  Mr  Paley.  "  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you 
do  know  something  about  the 
matter  ? " 

"  Know  !  "  The  man  drew  him- 
self up,  laying  the  index  finger  of 
his  right  hand  upon  the  table  with 
a  curiously  impressive  air.  "  What 
is  there  that  I  do  not  know  1 " 

"  I  see.  You  still  pretend,  then, 
to  the  possession  of  magic  powers  ?" 

"  Pretend  !  "  Mankell  laughed. 
He  stretched  out  his  hands  in  front 
of  him  with  what  seemed  to  be  his 
favourite  gesture,  and  laughed — 
in  the  face  of  the  authorities. 

"  Suppose  you  give  us  an  ex- 
ample of  your  powers  ? " 

The  suggestion  came  from  the 
doctor.  The  Major  exploded. 

"  Don't  talk  stuff  and  nonsense  ! 
Give  the  man  three  days'  bread 
and  water.  That  is  what  he 
wants." 

"  You  do  not  believe  in  magic, 
then?"  Mankell  turned  to  the 
Major  with  his  laughing  eyes. 

"  What's  it  matter  to  you  what 
I  believe  ?  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it  that  I  don't  believe  in 
impudent  mountebanks  like  you." 

The  only  reply  Mankell  gave 
was  to  raise  his  hand  —  if  that 
might  be  called  a  reply  —  in  the 
way  we  sometimes  do  when  we 
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call  for  silence,  and  there  was 
silence  in  the  room.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  prisoner.  He 
looked  each  man  in  turn  steadily 
in  the  face.  Then,  still  serenely 
smiling,  he  gently  murmured,  "  If 
you  please." 

There  still  was  silence,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  It  was  bro- 
ken by  Warder  Slater.  That 
usually  decorous  officer  tilted  his 
cap  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches 
pockets  —  hardly  the  regulation 
attitude  in  the  presence  of 
superiors. 

"  I  should  blooming  well  like  to 
know  what  this  means  !  'Ere 
have  I  been  in  this  'ere  jail  eleven 
years,  and  I've  never  been  ac- 
cused before  of  letting  men  out  of 
their  night  -  cells,  let  alone  their 
beds  and  bedding,  and  I  don't  like 
it,  so  I  tell  you  straight." 

The  chief  warder  turned  with 
automatic  suddenness  towards  the 
unexpectedly  and  unusually  plain- 
spoken  officer. 

"  Slater,  you're  a  fool !  " 

"  I'm  not  the  only  one  in  the 
place  !  There's  more  fools  here 
besides  me,  and  some  of  them 
bigger  ones  as  well !  " 

While  these  compliments  were 
being  exchanged,  the  higher  offi- 
cials sat  mutely  looking  on.  When 
the  chief  warder  seemed  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  the  chaplain  volun- 
teered a  remark.  He  addressed 
himself  to  Warder  Slater. 

"  It's  my  opinion  that  the  gover- 
nor's a  bigger  fool  than  you  are, 
and  that  the  inspector's  a  still 
bigger  fool  than  he  is." 

"  And  it's  my  belief,  Mr 
Hewett,"  observed  the  doctor, 
"  that  you're  the  biggest  fool  of 
all." 

"  It  would  serve  him  right," 
remarked  the  governor,  quietly, 
"  if  somebody  were  to  knock  him 
down." 


"  Knock  him  down  !  I  should 
think  it  would  —  and  kick  him 
too  ! " 

As  he  said  this  the  Major  glared 
at  the  chaplain  with  threatening 
eyes. 

There  was  silence  again,  broken 
by  Warder  Slater  taking  off  his 
cap  and  then  his  tunic,  which  he 
folded  up  carefully  and  placed 
upon  the  floor,  and  then  turning 
his  shirt  -  sleeves  up  above  his 
elbows,  revealing  as  he  did  so  a 
pair  of  really  gigantic  arms. 

"  If  any  man  says  I  let  them 
men  out  of  the  cells,  I'm  ready  to 
fight  that  man,  either  for  a  gallon 
of  beer  or  nothing.  I  don't  care 
if  it's  the  inspector,  or  who  it  is." 

"  I  suspect,"  declared  the  chap- 
lain, "  that  the  inspector's  too 
great  a  coward  to  take  you  on,  but 
if  he  does  I'm  willing  to  back 
Slater  for  half -a- crown.  I  am 
even  prepared  to  second  him." 

Putting  his  hands  under  his  coat- 
tails,  the  chaplain  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling  with  a  resolute  air. 

"If  you  do  fight  Slater,  Har- 
dinge,  I  should  certainly  commence 
by  giving  the  chaplain  a  punch  in 
the  eye." 

So  saying,  the  governor  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  began  drum- 
ming on  the  table  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  The  doctor  rose  from 
his  seat.  He  gave  the  inspector 
a  hearty  slap  upon  the  back. 

"  Give  him  beans  ! "  he  cried. 
"  You  ought  to  be  able  to  knock 
an  over-fed  animal  like  Slater  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  before  he's 
counted  five." 

"I've  no  quarrel  with  Slater," 
the  inspector  growled,  "  and  I've 
no  intention  of  fighting  him ;  but 
as  the  chaplain  seems  to  be  so 
anxious  for  a  row,  I'll  fight  him 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  If  there's  goin'  to  be  any 
fighting,"  interposed  the  chief 
warder,  "don't  you  think  I'd 
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better  get  a  couple  of  sponges  and 
a  pail  of  water  ? " 

"I  don't  know  about  the 
sponges,"  said  the  governor ;  "  I 
don't  fancy  you  will  find  any  just 
at  hand.  But  you  might  get  a 
pail  of  water,  I  think." 

The  chief  warder  left  the  room. 

"  I'm  not  a  fighting  man,"  the 
chaplain  announced  ;  "  and  in 
any  case,  I  should  decline  to  soil 
my  hands  by  touching  such  an 
ill  -  mannered  ruffian  as  Major 
Hardinge." 

"I  say,"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
"  Hardinge,  you're  not  going  to 
stand  that?" 

The  Major  sprang  from  his  seat, 
tore  off  his  coat,  and  flung  it  on  to 
the  ground  with  considerable  less 
care  than  Warder  Slater  had  done. 
He  strode  up  to  the  chaplain. 

"  Beg  my  pardon,  or  take  a 
licking  ! " 

The  Major  clenched  his  fists. 
He  assumed  an  attitude  which,  if 
not  exactly  reminiscent  of  the  pets 
of  the  fancy,  was  at  least  intended 
to  be  pugilistic.  The  chaplain  did 
not  flinch. 

"You  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on 
me,  you  bullying  blackguard." 

The  Major  did  dare.  He  struck 
out,  if  not  with  considerable 
science,  at  any  rate  with  consid- 
erable execution.  The  chaplain 
went  down  like  a  log.  At  that 
moment  the  chief  warder  entered 
the  room.  He  had  a  pail  of  water 
in  his  hand.  For  some  reason, 
which  was  not  altogether  plain,  he 
threw  its  contents  upon  the  chap- 
lain as  he  lay  upon  the  floor. 

While  these  —  considering  the 
persons  engaged — somewhat  irreg- 
ular proceedings  had  been  taking 
place,  Mankell  remained  motion- 
less, his  hand  upraised, — still  with 
that  smile  upon  his  face.  Now  he 
lowered  his  hand. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  he 
said. 


There  was  silence  again, —  a 
tolerably  prolonged  silence.  While 
it  lasted,  a  change  seemed  to  be 
passing  over  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene.  They  seemed  to  be  awak- 
ing, with  more  or  less  rapidity,  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  incongruity 
characterised  their  actions  and 
their  language.  There  stood  War- 
der Slater,  apparently  surprised 
and  overwhelmed  at  the  discovery 
that  his  hat  and  coat  were  off,  and 
his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  above 
his  elbows.  The  chief  warder, 
with  the  empty  pail  in  his  hand, 
presented  a  really  ludicrous  picture 
of  amazement.  He  seemed  quite 
unable  to  realise  the  fact  that  he 
had  thrown  the  contents  over  the 
chaplain.  The  inspector's  surprise 
appeared  to  be  no  less  on  finding 
that,  in  his  pugilistic  ardour,  he 
had  torn  off  his  coat  and  knocked 
the  chaplain  down.  The  doctor, 
supporting  him  in  the  rear,  seemed 
to  be  taken  a  little  aback.  The 
governor,  smoothing  his  hair  with 
his  hand,  seemed  to  be  in  a  hope- 
less mist.  It  was  the  chaplain, 
who  rose  from  the  floor  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose,  who 
brought  it  home  to  them  that  the 
scene  which  had  just  transpired 
had  not  been  the  grotesque  imagin- 
ings of  some  waking  dream. 

"I  call  you  to  witness  that 
Major  Hardinge  has  struck  me  to 
the  ground,  and  the  chief  warder 
has  thrown  on  me  a  pail  of  water. 
What  conduct  may  be  expected 
from  ignorant  criminals  when  such 
is  the  behaviour  of  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  them,  must  be  left  for 
others  to  judge." 

They  looked  at  one  another. 
Their  feelings  were  momentarily 
too  deep  for  words. 

"I  think,"  suggested  the  gover- 
nor, with  quavering  intonation, 
"I  think  —  that  this  man  —  had 
better — be  taken  away." 

Warder  Slater  picked  up  his  hat 
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and  coat,  and  left  the  room, 
Mankell  walking  quietly  beside 
him.  Mr  Murray  followed  after, 
seeming  particularly  anxious  to 
conceal  the  presence  of  the  pail. 
Mr  Hewett,  still  stanching  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  his  nose, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  inspector. 

"Major  Hardinge,  if,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this,  you  are  still 
an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  all  Eng- 
land shall  ring  with  your  shame. 
Behind  bureaucracy — above  it — is 
the  English  press."  The  chaplain 
moved  towards  the  door.  On  the 
threshold  he  paused.  "  As  for  the 
chief  warder,  I  shall  commence  by 
indicting  him  for  assault."  He 
took  another  step,  and  paused 
again.  "Nor  shall  I  forget  that 
the  governor  aided  and  abetted 
the  inspector,  and  that  the  doctor 
egged  him  on." 

Then  the  chaplain  disappeared. 
His  disappearance  was  followed  by 
what  might  be  described  as  an 
abject  silence.  The  governor  eyed 
his  colleagues  furtively.  At  last 
he  stammered  out  a  question. 

"  Well,  Major,  what  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

The  Major  sank  into  a  chair, 
expressing  his  thoughts  by  a  gasp. 
Mr  Paley  turned  his  attention  to 
the  doctor. 

"What  do  you  say,  doctor?" 

"  I  say  ? — I  say  nothing." 

"  I  suppose,"  murmured  the 
Major,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
ghost  of  his  natural  voice,  "  that  I 
did  knock  him  down  1 " 

The  doctor  seemed  to  have 
something  to  say  on  that  point,  at 
anyrate. 

"  Knock  him  down  ! — I  should 
think  you  did !  Like  a  log  of 
wood  ! " 

The  Major  glanced  at  the  gover- 
nor. Mr  Paley  shook  his  head. 
The  Major  groaned.  The  governor 
began  to  be  a  little  agitated. 

"  Something  must  be  done.     It 


is  out  of  the  question  that  such 
a  scandal  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out  into  the  world.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  chaplain 
sends  in  to  the  commissioners  the 
report  which  he  threatens  to  send, 
the  situation  will  be  to  the  last 
degree  unpleasant  for  all  of  us." 

"The  point  is,"  observed  the 
doctor, — "  are  we,  collectively  and 
individually,  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  temporary  insanity." 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
say  certainly  not." 

Dr  Livermore  turned  on  the 
governor. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  suggest 
a  hypothesis  which  will  reasonably 
account  for  what  has  just  occurred." 
The  governor  was  silent.  "  Un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  seek  for  a 
cause  in  the  regions  of  phenom- 
ena." 

"  Supposing,"  murmured  the 
Major,  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft  after  all  ? " 

"  We  should  have  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  down  on  us,  if 
we  had  nobody  else,  if  we  appended 
our  names  to  a  confession  of  faith." 
The  doctor  thrust  his  thumbs  into 
his  waistcoat  arm-holes.  "  And  I 
should  lose  every  patient  I  have." 

There  was  a  tapping  at  the  door. 
In  response  to  the  governor's  in- 
vitation, the  chief  warder  entered. 
In  general  there  was  in  Mr 
Murray's  bearing  a  not  distant 
suggestion  of  an  inflated  bantam- 
cock  or  pouter  -  pigeon.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how  anything 
in  the  shape  of  inflation  was  absent 
now.  He  touched  his  hat  as  he 
addressed  the  governor, — his  hon- 
est, rubicund,  somewhat  pugnacious 
face,  eloquent  of  the  weight  that 
was  on  his  mind. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  said  he  was 
a  witch." 

"Your  saying  that  he  was  a 
witch — or  wizard,"  remarked  the 
governor,  dryly,  "will  not,  I  fear, 
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be  sufficient  excuse,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  commissioners,  for  your  throw- 
ing a  pail  of  water  over  the  chap- 
lain." 

"But  a  man's  not  answerable 
for  what  he  does  when  he's  be- 
witched," persisted  the  chief  war- 
der, with  characteristic  sturdiness. 

"It  is  exactly  that  reflection 
which  has  constrained  me  to  re- 
turn." 

They  looked  up.  There  was  the 
chaplain  standing  in  the  door, — 
still  with  his  handkerchief  to  his 
nose. 

"  Mr  Murray,  you  threw  a  pail 
of  water  over  me.  If  you  assert 
that  you  did  it  under  the  influence 
of  witchcraft,  I,  who  have  myself 
been  under  a  spell,  am  willing  to 
excuse  you." 

"Mr  Hewett,  sir,  you  yourself 
know  I  was  bewitched." 

"  I  do  ;  as  I  believe  it  of  myself. 
Murray,  give  me  your  hand."  The 
chaplain  and  the  chief  warder 
solemnly  shook  hands.  "  There  is 
an  end  of  the  matter  as  it  concerns 
us  two.  Major  Hardinge,  do  I 
understand  you  to  assert  that  you 
too  were  under  the  influence  of 
witchcraft?" 

This  was  rather  a  delicate  in- 
quiry to  address  to  the  Major. 
Apparently  the  Major  seemed  to 
find  it  so. 

"  I  don't  know  about  witch- 
craft," he  growled ;  "  but  I  am 
prepared  to  take  my  oath  in  any 
court  in  England  that  I  had  no 
more  intention  of  striking  you 
than  I  had  of  striking  the  moon." 

"That  is  sufficient,  Major  Har- 
dinge. I  forgive  you  from  my 
heart.  Perhaps  you  too  will  take 
my  hand." 

The  Major  took  it, — rather  awk- 
wardly,— much  more  awkwardly 
than  the  chief  warder  had  done. 
When  the  chaplain  relinquished 
it,  he  turned  aside,  and  picking 
up  his  coat,  began  to  put  it  on, — 


scarcely  with  that  air  of  dignity 
which  is  proper  to  a  prison  in- 
spector. 

"  I  presume,"  continued  Mr 
Hewett,  "  that  we  all  allow  that 
what  has  occurred  has  been  owing 
to  the  malign  influence  of  the  man 
Oliver  Mankell?" 

There  was  silence.  Apparently 
they  did  not  all  allow  it  even  yet : 
it  ivas  a  pill  to  swallow. 

"  Hypnotism,"  muttered  the 
doctor,  half  aside. 

"  Hypnotism  !  I  believe  that 
the  word  simply  expresses  some 
sort  of  mesmeric  power, — hardly  a 
sufficient  explanation  in  the  pres- 
ent case." 

"  I  would  suggest,  Major  Har- 
dinge," interposed  the  governor, 
"all  theorising  aside,  that  the 
man  be  transferred  to  another 
prison  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

"He  shall  be  transferred  to- 
morrow," affirmed  the  Major.  "  If 
there  is  anything  in  Mr  Hewett's 
suggestion,  the  fellow  shall  have  a 
chance  to  prove  it — in  some  other 
jail.  Oh,  good  Lord !  Don't ! 
He's  killing  me  !  Help— p  ! " 

"  Hardinge  !  "  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  what's  the  matter  now  1 " 

There  seemed  to  be  something 
the  matter.  The  Major  had  been 
delivering  himself  in  his  most 
pompously  official  manner.  Sud- 
denly he  put  his  hands  to  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  and  began  to  cry 
out  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  pain,  his 
official  manner  altogether  gone. 

"  He'll  murder  me  !  I  know  he 
will ! " 

"Murder  you?     Who?" 

"Mankell." 

"  Oddly  enough,  I  too  was  con- 
scious of  a  very  curious  sensation." 

As  he  said  this,  the  governor 
wiped  the  cold  dew  of  perspiration 
from  his  brow.  He  seemed  un- 
naturally white.  As  he  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  there  was  an  odd, 
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tremulous   appearance    about    his 
eyes. 

"It  was  because  you  spoke  of 
transferring  him  to  some  other 
jail."  The  chaplain's  tone  was 
solemn.  "  He  dislikes  the  idea 
of  being  trifled  with." 

The  Major  resented  the  sugges- 
tion. 

"Trifled  with?  He  seems  un- 
commonly fond  of  trifling  with 
other  people.  Confound  the  man  ! 
Oh— h  ! " 

The  Major  sprang  from  the 
floor  with  an  exclamation  which 
amounted  to  a  positive  yell.  They 
looked  each  other  in  the  face. 
Each  man  seemed  a  little  paler 
than  his  wont. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  the 
governor  gasped. 

The  chaplain  made  a  proposition. 

"  I  propose  that  we  summon  him 
into  our  presence,  and  inquire  of 
him  what  he  wishes  us  to  do." 

The  proposition  was  not  received 
with  acclamation.  They  probably 
felt  that  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
plication might  be  expected  to  en- 
sue if  such  inquiries  began  to  be 
addressed  to  prisoners. 

"I  think  I'll  go  my  rounds," 
observed  the  doctor.  "  This  matter 
scarcely  concerns  me.  I  wish  you 
gentlemen  well  out  of  it." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take 
his  hat,  which  he  had  placed  upon 
a  chair.  As  he  did  so,  the  hat 
disappeared,  and  a  small  brown 
terrier  dog  appeared  in  its  place. 
The  dog  barked  viciously  at  the 


outstretched  hand.  The  doctor 
started  back  just  in  time  to  escape 
its  teeth.  The  dog  disappeared — 
there  was  the  hat  again.  The 
appearance  was  but  momentary, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  sugges- 
tive on  that  account.  The  doctor 
seemed  particularly  affected. 

"  We  must  have  all  been  drink- 
ing, if  we  are  taking  to  seeing 
things,"  he  cried. 

"I  think,"  suggested  the  chap- 
lain, almost  in  a  whisper,  "  that 
we  had  better  inquire  what  it  is 
he  wishes  us  to  do."  There  was 
silence.  "  We — we  have  all  clear 
consciences.  There — there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  afraid." 

"We're  —  we're  not  afraid," 
gasped  the  governor.  "  I — I  don't 
think  you  are  entitled  to  infer 
such  a  thing." 

The  Major  stammeringly  sup- 
ported him. 

"  Of — of  course  we — we're  not 
afraid.  The — the  idea  is  prepos- 
terously absurd." 

"  Still,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a  man 
doesn't  care  to  have  hanky-panky 
tricks  played  with  a  man's  top  hat." 

There  was  a  pause — of  consider- 
able duration.  It  was  again  broken 
by  the  chaplain. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr  Paley, 
that  we  had  better  send  for  this 
man  1 "  Apparently  Mr  Paley 
did. 

"  Murray,"  he  said,  "  go  and  see 
that  he  is  sent  here." 

Mr  Murray  went,  not  too  will- 
ingly— still  he  went. 


IV. 


Oliver  Mankell  was  again  in  the 
charge  of  Warder  Slater.  War- 
der Slater  looked  very  queer  in- 
deed,— he  actually  seemed  to  have 
lost  in  bulk.  The  same  phenom- 
enon was  observable  in  the  chief 
warder,  who  followed  close  upon 
the  prisoner's  heels. 


Mankell  seemed,  as  ever,  com- 
pletely at  his  ease.  There  was 
again  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  in  his 
eyes  and  about  the  corners  of  his 
lips.  His  bearing  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  officials. 
His  self-possession  in  the  presence 
of  their  evident  uneasiness  gave 
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him  the  appearance,  in  a  sense,  of 
being  a  giant  among  pigmies  ;  yet 
the  Major,  at  least,  was  in  every 
way  a  bigger  man  than  he  was. 
There  was  silence  as  he  entered,  a 
continuation  of  that  silence  which 
had  prevailed  until  he  came.  The 
governor  fumbled  with  a  paper- 
knife  which  was  in  front  of  him. 
The  inspector,  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair,  seemed  engrossed  by  his 
boots.  The  doctor  kept  glancing, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  at  his  hat. 
The  chaplain,  though  conspicuously 
uneasy,  seemed  to  have  his  wits 
about  him  most.  It  was  he  who, 
temporarily  usurping  the  governor's 
functions,  addressed  the  prisoner. 

"Your  name  is  Oliver  Man- 
kell  ? "  The  prisoner  merely  smiled. 
"You  are  sentenced  to  three 
months'  hard  labour  1 "  The  pris- 
oner smiled  again.  "  For — for  pre- 
tending to  tell  fortunes?"  The 
smile  became  pronounced.  The 
chaplain  cleared  his  throat.  "  Oli- 
ver Mankell,  I  am  a  clergyman. 
I  know  that  there  are  such  things 
as  good  and  evil.  I  know  that, 
for  causes  which  are  hidden  from 
me,  the  Almighty  may  permit  evil 
to  take  visible  shape  and  walk 
abroad  upon  the  earth ;  but  I  also 
know  that,  though  evil  may  de- 
stroy my  body,  it  cannot  destroy 
my  soul." 

The  chaplain  pulled  up.  His 
words  and  manner,  though  evident- 
ly sincere,  were  not  particularly 
impressive.  While  they  evidently 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
colleagues'  uneasiness,  they  only 
had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
prisoner's  smile.  When  he  was 
about  to  continue,  the  governor 
interposed. 

"I  think,  Mr  Hewett,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  Mankell,  I  am 
not  a  clergyman."  The  prisoner's 
smile  almost  degenerated  into  a 
grin.  "I  have  sent  for  you,  for 
the  second  time  this  morning,  to 


ask  you  frankly  if  you  have 
any  reason  to  complain  of  your 
treatment  here  1 "  The  prisoner 
stretched  out  his  hands  with  his 
familiar  gesture.  "  Have  you  any 
complaint  to  make  1  Is  there  any- 
thing, within  the  range  of  the 
prison  rules,  you  would  wish  me 
to  do  for  you  1 "  Again  the  hands 
went  out.  "Then  tell  me,  quite 
candidly,  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
behaviour  1 " 

When  the  governor  ceased,  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  be  resolving  in 
his  mind  what  answer  he  should 
make.  Then,  inclining  his  head 
with  that  almost  saturnine  grace, 
if  one  may  coin  a  phrase,  which 
seemed  to  accompany  every  move- 
ment he  made — 

"  Sir,  what  have  I  done  1 "  he 
asked. 

"Eh — eh — we — we  won't  dwell 
upon  that.  The — the  question  is, 
What  did  you  do  it  for  ? " 

"It  is  perhaps  within  your  re- 
collection, sir,  that  I  have  my 
reputation  to  redeem,  my  character 
to  reinstate." 

"Your  character?  What  do 
you  "mean  1 " 

"In  the  first  interview  with 
which  you  favoured  me,  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  it  would  be  my  en- 
deavour, during  my  sojourn  within 
these  walls,  to  act  upon  the  advice 
the  magistrate  tendered  me." 

"What" — the  governor  rather 
faltered — "  what  advice  was  that1?" 

"He  said  I  claimed  to  be  a 
magician.  He  advised  me,  for  my 
character's  sake,  to  prove  it  during 
my  sojourn  here." 

"I  see.  And — and  you're  try- 
ing to  prove  it — for  your  charac- 
ter's sake  1 " 

"  For  my  character's  sake  !  But 
I  am  but  beginning,  you  perceive." 

"  Oh,  you're  but  beginning ! 
You  call  this  but  beginning,  do 
you  ?  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any 
intention  of  going  on  1 " 
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"Oh,  sir,  I  have  still  nearly  the 
whole  three  months  in  front  of 
me  !  Until  my  term  expires  I 
shall  go  on,  with  gathering  strength, 
unto  the  end." 

As  he  said  this  Mankell  drew 
himself  up  in  such  a  way  that 
it  almost  seemed  as  though 
some  inches  were  added  to  his 
stature. 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  Well,  you 
seem  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of 
man  !  "  The  criticism  seemed  to 
have  been  extracted  from  the 
governor  almost  against  his  will. 
He  looked  round  upon  his  col- 
leagues with  what  could  only 
be  described  as  a  ghastly  grin. 
"Have  you  any  objection,  Man- 
kell, to  being  transferred  to  another 
prison  ? " 

"  Sir  !  "  the  prisoner's  voice  rang 
out,  and  his  hearers  started — per- 
ceptibly. Perhaps  that  was  be- 
cause their  nerves  were  already  so 
disorganised.  "It  is  here  I  was 
sent,  it  is  here  I  must  remain — 
until  the  end." 

The  governor  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wiped  his  brow. 

"I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Man- 
kell, judging  from  the  experiences 
of  the  last  two  days,  if  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  continue — with  gather- 
ing strength  ! — the  end  will  not  be 
long." 

The  prisoner  seemed  lost  in  re- 
flection. The  officials  seemed  lost 
in  reflection  too ;  but  their  reflec- 
tions were  probably  of  a  different 
kind. 

"  There  is  one  suggestion  I  might 
offer." 

"  Let's  have  it  by  all  means. 
We  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestion — from  you." 

"  You  might  give  me  a  testi- 
monial." 

"Give  you  what?" 

"  You  might  give  me  a  testi- 
monial." 


The  governor  looked  at  the 
prisoner,  then  at  his  friends. 

"  A  testimonial !  Might  we  in- 
deed !  What  sort  of  testimonial 
do  you  allude  to  ? " 

"  You  might  testify  that  I  had 
regained  my  reputation,  redeemed 
my  character, — that  I  had  proved 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  that 
I  was  the  magician  I  claimed  to 
be." 

The  governor  leaned  back  in  his 
seat. 

"  Your  suggestion  has  at  least 
the  force  of  novelty.  I  should  like 
to  search  the  registers  of  remark- 
able cases,  to  know  if  such  an  ap- 
plication has  ever  been  made  to 
the  governor  of  an  English  jail 
before.  What  do  you  say,  Har- 
dinge?" 

The  Major  shuffled  in  his  chair. 

"  I — I  think  I  must  return  to 
town." 

The  prisoner  smiled.  The  Major 
winced. 

"  That — that  fellow's  pinned  me 
to  my  chair,"  he  gasped.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  making  futile  efforts 
to  rise  from  his  seat. 

"  You  cannot  return  to  town. 
Dismiss  the  idea  from  your  mind." 

The  Major  only  groaned.  He 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  brow.  The  governor 
looked  up  from  the  paper-knife 
with  which  he  was  again  trifling. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
testimonial  is  to  take  the  shape  of 
a  voluntary  offering  1 " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  Of  what  value  is  a 
testimonial  which  is  not  volun- 
tary r> 

"  Quite  so.  How  do  you  sug- 
gest it  should  be  worded  1 " 

"  May  I  ask  you  for  paper,  pens, 
and  ink?" 

The  prisoner  bent  over  the  table 
and  wrote  on  the  paper  which  was 
handed  him.  What  he  had  writ- 
ten he  passed  to  the  governor.  Mr 
Paley  found  inscribed,  in  a  beauti- 
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fully  fair  round  hand,  as  clear  as 
copperplate,  the  following  "testi- 
monial "  : — 

"  The  undersigned  persons  pre- 
sent their  compliments  to  Colonel 
Gregory.  Oliver  Mankell,  sen- 
tenced by  Colonel  Gregory  to  three 
months'  hard  labour,  has  been  in 
Canterstone  Jail  two  days.  That 
short  space  of  time  has,  how- 
ever, convinced  them  that  Colonel 
Gregory  acted  wrongly  in  distrust- 
ing his  magic  powers,  and  so  cast- 
ing a  stain  upon  his  character. 
This  is  to  testify  that  he  has  proved, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
undersigned  inspector  of  prisons 
and  officials  of  Canterstone  Jail, 
that  he  is  a  magician  of  quite  the 
highest  class." 

"  The  signatures  of  all  those 
present  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom,"  observed  the  prisoner, 
as  the  governor  was  reading  the 
"  testimonial." 

Apparently  at  a  loss  for  words 
with  which  to  comment  upon  the 
paper  he  had  read,  the  governor 
handed  it  to  the  inspector.  The 
Major  shrunk  from  taking  it. 

"I— I'd  rather  not,"  he  mum- 
bled. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  read  it," 
said  the  governor.  Thus  urged, 
the  Major  did  read  it. 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  he  gasped,  and 
passed  it  to  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  silently,  having  read 
it,  passed  it  to  the  chaplain. 

"  I  will  read  it  aloud,"  said  Mr 
Hewett.  He  did  so — for  the  ben- 
efit, probably,  of  Slater  and  Mr 
Murray. 

"  Supposing  we  were  to  sign  that 
document,  what  would  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  it  ? "  inquired  the 
governor. 

"  T  should  convey  it  to  Colonel 
Gregory." 

"  Indeed  !  In  that  case  he  would 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  our 
characters  as  of  yours.  And  your- 


self,— what    sort  of   action  might 
we  expect  from  you  ? " 
"  I  should  go." 
The  governor's  jaw  dropped. 
"  Go  1     Oh,  would  you  !  " 
-V'My    character     regained,    for 
what  have  I  to  stop?" 

"  Exactly.  What  have  you  ? 
There's  that  point  of  view,  no 
doubt.  Well,  Mankell,  we  will 
think  the  matter  over." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  hands 
to  his  sides,  looking  the  governor 
steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Sir,  I  conceive  that  answer  to 
convey  a  negative.  The  proposi- 
tion thus  refused  will  not  be  made 
again.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
continue  earnestly  my  endeavours 
to  retrieve  my  character  —  until 
the  three  months  are  at  an 
end." 

The  chaplain  was  holding  the 
testimonial  loosely  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  Stretching  out 
his  arm,  Mankell  pointed  at  it 
with  his  hand.  It  was  immediate- 
ly in  flames.  The  chaplain  releas- 
ing it,  it  was  consumed  to  ashes 
before  it  reached  the  floor.  He- 
turning  to  face  the  governor  again, 
the  prisoner  laid  his  right  hand, 
palm  downwards,  on  the  table : 
"  Spirits  of  the  air,  in  whose  pres- 
ence I  now  stand,  I  ask  you  if  I 
am  not  justified  in  whatever  I 
may  do?" 

His  voice  was  very  musical. 
His  upturned  eyes  seemed  to  pierce 
through  the  ceiling  to  what  there 
was  beyond.  The  room  grew 
darker.  There  was  a  rumbling 
in  the  air.  The  ground  began  to 
shake.  The  chaplain,  who  was 
caressing  the  hand  which  had  been 
scorched  by  the  flames,  burst  out 
with  what  was  for  him  a  passion- 
ate appeal — 

"Mr  Mankell,  you  are  over 
hasty.  I  was  about  to  explain 
that  I  should  esteem  it  quite  an 
honour  to  sign  your  testimonial." 
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*  So  should  I — upon  my  soul,  I 
should  !  "  declared  the  Major. 

"There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
to  oblige  you,  Mr  Mankell,"  stam- 
mered the  chief  warder. 

"  Same  'ere ! "  cried  Warder 
Slater. 

"  You  really  are  too  rapid  in 
arriving  at  conclusions,  Mr  Man- 
kell," remarked  the  governor.  "  I 
do  beg  you  will  not  suppose  there 
was  any  negative  intention." 

The  darkness,  the  rumbling,  and 
the  shaking  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
they  began.  The  prisoner  smiled. 

"Perhaps  I  was  too  hasty,"  he 
confessed.  "It  is  an  error  which 
can  easily  be  rectified." 

He  raised  his  hand.  A  piece  of 
paper  fluttered  from  the  ceiling. 
It  fell  upon  the  table.  It  was  the 
testimonial. 

"Your  signature,  Major  Har- 
dinge,  should  head  the  list." 

"  I — I — I'd  rather  somebody  else 
signed  first." 

"  That  would  never  do  :  it  is  for 
you  to  lead  the  van.  You  are  free 
to  leave  your  seat." 

The  major  left  his  seat,  appar- 
ently not  rejoicing  in  his  freedom. 
He  wrote  "William  Hardinge"  in 
great  sprawling  characters. 

"Add  'Inspector  of  Prisons.'" 

The  Major  added  "  Inspector  of 
Prisons,"  with  a  very  rueful  coun- 
tenance. 

"Mr  Paley,  it  is  your  turn." 

Mr  Paley  took  his  turn,  with  a 
really  tolerable  imitation  of  being 
both  ready  and  willing.  Acting 
on  the  hint  which  had  been  given 
the  Major,  he  added  "  Governor " 
of  his  own  accord. 


"Now,  doctor,  it  is  you." 

The  doctor  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  trousers'  pockets.  "I'll  sign, 
if  you'll  tell  me  how  it  is  done." 

"  Tell  you  how  it  is  done  1  How 
what  is  done  1 " 

"  How  you  do  that  hanky-panky, 
of  course." 

"  Hanky-panky  !  "  The  prisoner 
drew  himself  straight  up.  "Is  it 
possible  that  you  suspect  me  of 
hanky-panky?  Yes,  sir,  I  will 
show  you  how  it's  done.  If  you 
wish  it,  you  shall  be  torn  asunder 
where  you  stand." 

"  Thank  you, — you  needn't  trou- 
ble. I'll  sign." 

He  signed.  When  the  chaplain 
had  signed,  he  shook  his  head  and 
sighed. 

"  I  always  placed  a  literal  inter- 
pretation on  the  twenty  -  eighth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel. 
It  is  singular  how  my  faith  is 
justified ! " 

The  chief  warder  placed  his 
spectacles  upon  his  nose,  where 
they  seemed  uneasy,  and  made 
quite  a  business  of  signing.  And 
such  was  Warder  Slater's  agitation, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sign  at  all. 
But  at  last  the  "  testimonial "  was 
complete.  The  prisoner  smiled  as 
he  carefully  folded  it  in  two. 

"I  will  convey  it  to  Colonel 
Gregory,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  grati- 
fication to  me  to  have  been  able  to 
retrieve  my  character  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time." 

They   watched    him  —  a    little 
spellbound,  perhaps ;  and  as  they 
watched   him,    even    before   their 
eyes — behold,  he  was  gone  !  . 
RICHAKD  MARSH. 
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FEBRUARY    25,    1890. 


THE  sadness  of  the  Bratha  and 
the  Rotha,  how  it  grows  upon  one ! 
Time  was  when  the  merriest-heart- 
ed met  for  dance  and  song  in  that 
Low  Brathay  Hall  where  Christo- 
pher North  wooed  and  won  the 
beauty  of  Westmoreland. 

I  never  pass  the  grey  old  bridge 
at  Clappersgate  without  a  thought 
of  those  happy  lovers  leaving  "the 
sound  of  the  flute,  violin,  bassoon," 
and  passing  out  to  gaze  beneath  a 
summer  moon  on  Bratha's  reach  of 
laughing,  rippling  silver. 

But  as  I  gaze  a  solemn  sound 
wails  upward  from  the  river  bed. 
Those  canal  diggers,  who  have,  for 
a  poor  ten-pound's  worth  of  possible 
hay-grass,  robbed  the  river  near  the 
Brathay  Church  of  all  charm,  all 
music,  all  glory  of  broken  light  for 
ever,  have — heaven  be  thanked  for 
it ! — kept  their  foolishly  short-sight- 
ed and  ungenerous  hands  off  the 
Bratha  near  the  old  Hall.  And 
there  still,  as  of  old  to  the  ears  of 
Charles  Lloyd  and  De  Quincey, 
"  the  sound  of  pealing  anthems,  .  .  . 
the  sound  of  choral  chanting — dis- 
tant, solemn,  saintly,"  steals  up- 
ward ever  from  the  river's  rocky 
channel.  There  in  the  dawn, 
"  when  all  things  are  locked  in 
sleep,  and  only  some  uneasy  mur- 
mur or  cock-crow  in  the  faint  dis- 
tance gives  a  hint  of  resurrection 
for  earth  and  her  generations,"  we 
can  still  hear,  as  De  Quincey  used 
to  hear  in  that  same  chanting  of 
the  little  mountain  river,  "a  re- 
quiem over  departed  happiness, 
and  a  protestation  against  the 
thought  that  so  many  excellent 
creatures,  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  whom  we  have  seen 
only  to  love  in  this  life — so  many 
of  the  good,  the  brave,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  wise — can  have  appeared 


for  no  higher  purpose  or  prospect 
than  simply  to  point  a  moral,  to 
cause  a  little  joy  and  many  tears, 
a  few  perishing  moons  of  happiness 
and  years  of  vain  regret." 

What  is  it  that  so  fills  the 
Bratha  and  the  Rotha's  voice  with 
melancholy?  It  is  simply  this, 
that  there  are  great  ghosts  upon 
the  river  banks  from  its  hill-birth 
to  its  rest  within  the  lake. 

The  rivers  have  outrun  a  race  of 
men  and  women  whose  like  we 
scarce  can  hope  to  see  again. 

"  Their   form  remains,    their   function 

never  dies; 
While    they,    the  brave,   the  mighty, 

and  the  wise  "- 

have  vanished. 

The  Bratha,  that  soothed  Charles 
Lloyd  and  his  tender-hearted  son 
the  Langdale  pastor,  that  saddened 
De  Quincey,  that  gladdened  Chris- 
topher North,  that  was  the  play- 
mate of  Hartley  Coleridge  in  the 
days  when  he  came  to  old  Mr 
Longmire's  house  in  Clappersgate, 
to  be  near  the  Lloyds, — "  those 
four  noble  lads  that  were  his 
schoolfellows,  and  their  admirable 
mother,"  as  he  tells  us.  The  river 
Bratha,  that  was  afterwards  Hart- 
ley's friend  when  wise  and  good  Mr 
Harden  of  Brathay  Hall  showed 
him  true  kindness,  and  Mr  Braii- 
ken  of  Croft  Lodge  gave  him  hos- 
pitality that  was  sometimes  more 
well  meant  than  wise.  The  river, 
by  which  so  often  Joseph  Harden 
walked  and  talked  with  Owen 
Lloyd ;  the  Bratha,  that  so  de- 
lighted Mrs  Gaskell  in  Mill  Brow 
days ;  that  river  that  heard  in  later 
times  the  sweet  voice  of  Alice 
Fletcher,  and  knew  her  smile. 

The  river  Rotha,  that  stirred  the 
heart  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and 
inspired  her  brother  the  Laureate  ; 
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that  glistened  in  the  dreams  of  S. 
T.  Coleridge,  and  may  have  haunt- 
ed De  Quincey's  sleep  ;  that  sighed 
along  the  lawn  whereby  lay  .Dora 
Quillinan  stricken  unto  death ; 
that  made  Arnold  in  his  study  at 
Rugby  a  man  o'er  again  when  he 
thought  the  holiday  was  near,  and 
the  groves  of  Loughrigg's  Cithseron 
were  waiting  to  receive  him  ;  the 
river  Rotha,  that  at  the  stepping- 
stones  sung  on  in  the  ears  of  the 
poet's  son  William,  and  spoke 
peace  to  Edward  Forster,  the  man 
of  peace,  when  he  came  for  short 
rest  beside  its  banks.  The  river, 
that  ever  recalled  to  her  home  the 
good  and  beautiful  Mrs  Fletcher 
of  Lancrigg;  that  cast  its  spell 
upon  her  worthy  son-in-law  Sir 
John ;  that  cheered  her  gifted 
daughter,  Mrs  Davy.  The  river 
by  whose  banks  Mrs  Hemaiis 
strayed,  and  Miss  Fenwicke  found 
such  delight,  and  of  which  Harriet 
Martineau  mused.  The  river  that 
in  later  times  made  a  headmaster, 
Edward  Thring,  forget  his  care  in 
holiday,  song,  and  scramble, — for 
no  man  ever  loved  the  Rotha's  pools 
more  passionately  than  Edward 
Thring.  The  river  that  rejoiced 
the  young  heart  of  Arthur  Clough, 
and  that  other  Arthur  of  golden 
memory.  That  haunted  the  sing- 
ing-time of  Matthew,  the  singer  of 
both.  What  can  these  streams  be 
to  us  to-day  but  streams  of  tears 
for  the  great  dead  gone,  and  brooks 
by  which  the  harp  in  silence  must 
be  hung  ? 

To-day  the  alders  droop  their 
tassels  in  rosiest  fairness  about  the 
Rotha's  bank ;  the  willows  stand  al- 
most as  white  as  budding  almond- 
flower;  the  wrens  flit,  as  they 
flitted  half  a  century  ago  before 
Faber's  delighted  eyes,  hither  and 
thither  along  the  mossy  walls ; 
the  water-ousel  glances  from  stone 
to  stone,  flashes  like  a  silver 
star,  and  disappears,  then  curtseys 
quaintly  and  bobs  his  white  throat 


and  breast  from  sun  to  shadow  on 
the  boulder's  edge ;  that  other 
ousel,  "  the  mellow  ousel,"  flutes 
from  tree  to  tree,  — but  all  is  out  of 
tune.  River  and  bird  and  sun- 
shine and  blue  air  lack  harmony 
with  our  spirits  ;  and  the  wanderer 
by  the  Bratha  or  the  Rotha  to-day 
might  say  with  Wordsworth — 

"  Your  sound  my  heart  of  peace  be- 
reaves, 

It  robs  my  heart  of  rest. 

Thou  thrush,  that  singest  loud — and 
loud  and  free, 

Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit, 

Upon  that  alder  sit ; 

Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another 
tree." 

And  wherefore,  but  because  to- 
day, Tuesday,  February  25,  1890, 
from  yonder  white  house  in  the 
trees  to  yonder  churchyard  on  its 
rocky  knoll,  affectionate  hands  are 
to  carry  to  her  long  rest  the  last 
of  the  Dorothys  of  Rydal  Mount, 
and  the  book  of  Wordsworthian 
memories  is  wellnigh  closed  for 
ever  in  this  vale. 

It  is  not  only  of  Mrs  Harrison 
we  think  to-day;  it  is  of  that 
"seraphic- faced"  one  to  whose  mus- 
,  ical  voice  long  years  ago  the  people 
of  Ambleside  listened  on  Sunday 
morn,  the  lover  of  the  Bratha  and 
the  Rotha,  the  singer  of  the  mar- 
vellous charm  of  Loughrigg's  brow, 
he  of  whom  Wordsworth  once  said 
to  Aubrey  de  Vere  that  he  could 
see  more  things  in  a  mountain 
ramble  than  his  own  accustomed 
eyes  perceived. 

Frederick  Faber,  the  young  poet, 
is  bound  up  in  my  mind  indissol- 
ubly  with  the  presence  of  that 
gracious  lady  who,  with  the  weight 
of  eighty-eight  years  upon  her  head, 
goes  down  to  the  grave  to-day. 

Faber  was  one  of  the  Harrison 
household.  Fifty -two  years  ago, 
or  more,  the  young  clergyman  came 
to  act  as  tutor  to  Mrs  Harrison's 
boys.  How  he  loved  the  children 
of  his  charge  may  be  gathered  from 
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his  volume  of  lyrics  and  sonnets. 
What  he  was  to  Matthew,  the  elder, 
as  he  roved  by  meadow  and  lawn 
on  Loughrigg,  "  on  Rothay's  white- 
lipped  strand,"  or  by  Thirlmere's 
side,  may  therein  be  read.  As  he 
loved  the  children,  so  did  the  beau- 
•  tiful  mother  of  those  children  hon- 
our him.  I  have  watched  the 
workings  of  that  serene  and  lovely 
old  face  as  Mrs  Harrison  spoke  of 
Faber — what  his  converse  and  com- 
munion with  her  household  in  young 
days  meant  •  and  quite  lately  have 
been  permitted  to  see,  in  a  friend's 
album,  a  sonnet  written  in  Faber's 
clear  methodical  hand,  dated  Aug. 
25,  1838,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  tender  ties  that  bound  the 
family  of  Green  Bank  to  the  young 
poet  tutor. 

To  RICHARD  HARRISON,  GREEN  BANK. 

"Dear  little  one!  and  can  thy  mother 

find 
In  those  soft  lineaments,  that  move 

so  free 

To  smiles  or  tears,  as  holiest  infancy 
About  thy  heart  its  glorious  web  doth 

wind, 

A  faithful  likeness  of  my  sterner  mind? 
Ah  !   then  there  must  be  tunes  un- 
known to  me, 

When  my  lost  boyhood,  like  a  wander- 
ing air, 
Comes  for  a  while  to  pass  upon  my 

face, 

Giving  me  back  the  dear  familiar  grace 
O'er  which  my  mother  poured  her  last 

fond  prayer ! 

But  sin  and  age  will  rob  me  of  this  power, 
Though  now  my  heart,  like  an  uneasy 

lake, 
Some  broken  images  at  times   may 

take 

From   forms   which   fade   more 
every  hour ! " 

The  sonnet,  as  printed  in  Faber's 
poems,  is  entitled  "To  a  Little  Boy." 
That  little  boy  fascinated  Faber :  he 
watched  him  in  all  his  movements, 
as  the  sonnet  "  Richard's  Tree " 
testifies ;  and  when  he  was  leaving 
Green  Bank  in  1840,  he  wrote  upon 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  of  poems 
the  following  words:  "A  Christ- 


mas gift  to  my  little  facsimile, 
R.  H.,  lest  we  should  never  meet 
again,"  and  thereunder  these  two 
verses : — 

"If  it  so  be  my  corpse  should  rock 

Beneath  a  foreign  wave, 
Or  feed,  as  poet's  should,  sweet  weeds 

Above  a  foreign  grave, — 

In  lot  of  life,  in  orphanhood, 

In  talents  cramped  and  marred, 
Soft  child  !  be  thou,  though  like  in  face, 
Unlike  this  weak-willed  bard." 

F.  W.  F. 
GREEN  BANK,  1840. 

The  sonnet  "On  My  Pupil's 
Portrait "  is  but  another  record  of 
the  joy  he  felt  "  in  the  light  spirits 
and  the  humours  wild "  of  those 
Harrison  boys  at  Green  Bank. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  poet 
of  Loughrigg  and  the  Bratha  found 
warm  friends  in  that  Harrison 
household.  Not  only  was  he  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  pupils,  but 
he  cared  for  one  at  least  of  their 
recreative  amusements.  Readers  of 
Father  Faber's  poems  will  remem- 
ber how  devotedly  he  loved  music, 
and  the  Green  Bank  home  was  a  nest 
of  nightingales.  Matthew  grew  up 
with  a  fine  baritone  voice.  Words- 
worth's voice  is  remembered  still. 
John,  about  whose  delicate  childish 
life  so  much  of  the  gentleness  of 
home  circled,  was  passionately  fond 
of  music ;  and  the  fine  tenor  voice 
and  cultivated  singing  of  that  son 
with  the  beautiful  face,  Richard, 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  him. 

Faber  encouraged  the  singing ; 
and  not  one  of  the  least  note- 
worthy reminiscences  of  Amble- 
side  in  the  tourist  season  was  the 
exquisite  music  of  the  little  choir 
that  the  Harrison  family  and 
Faber  and  his  "  cathedrals,"  or 
collegians,  led  in  the  old  church 
on  the  hill. 

"  You  know,"  said  an  old  in- 
habitant to  me  once,  "we  loved 
Faber,  and  do  still,  for  all  his 
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Romish  ways.  Why,  before  he 
came,  Ambleside  was  very  dark. 
He  started  evening  service  in  the 
old  church,  and  monthly  com- 
munion ;  and  he  it  was  who  first 
got  the  folks  to  sing  at  the  ser- 
vices :  for  you  see  Parson  Dames 
was  going  downhill  in  them  days, 
quite  an  old  man,  and  he  left  a 
deal  to  Faber,  and  Faber  loved 
the  people,  and  the  people  loved 
him.  Eh,  dear  !  but  it  was  a  pity 
he  went  over  !  And  we  told  him  so. 
But  he  used  to  say,  '  It  will  be  all 
right  at  the  last ; '  and  we  quite  ex- 
pected he  was  coming  back  to  us.  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear !  and  he  never  came." 
To-day,  as  one  walks  by  the 
river -side,  one  looks  across  to 
Rothay  Cottage  and  thinks  of  the 
music  and  the  mind  of  one  who 
was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the 
two  rivers,  who,  though  he  loved 
"  the  elder  river,"  and  was  "  solaced 
and  calmed  by  Brathay's  flooded 
noise,"  yet  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
"  the  younger  river,"  the  Rotha, 
and  tells  us  that 

"  Many   a    night   the   joyousness   and 

mirth 
Of  its  dear  flow  had  been  his  vesper 

song." 

To  the  last  Faber  cared  for  this 
vale,  even  as  his  memory  is  cared 
for  still  by  the  dwellers  in  it ;  and 
he  found  at  Green  Bank  the  young 
fresh  child-life  that  called  forth  so 
much  of  his  tenderness  and  his  song. 

Green  Bank !  Yes — so  in  Faber's 
days  the  home  of  Mrs  Harrison 
was  called ;  and  like  enough  when 
she  and  her  husband,  Benson  of 
the  Lund,  came  hither  from  Ulver- 
ston  in  1827,  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  the  present  stately  trees 
upon  the  lawn  gave  force  to  that 
name. 

She  cared  for  those  trees  that  her 
own  hand  planted.  She  had  some- 
thing of  her  poet  cousin's  fondness 
for  leaving  the  trees  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  ground  they  grew  in. 


I  remember  how  her  face  flushed 
with  pleasure  when  she  gave  me 
permission  to  ask  her  agent  to  tell 
the  hedgerow-cutter  not  to  disturl 
a  beautiful  young  birch  tree  7* 
one  of  the  fields  below  her  house. 
May  that  birch  be  spared  for  many 
a  year,  even  as  wise  care  has  spared 
one  or  two  other  noticeable  trees 
in  Ambleside.  May  it  flourish  in 
mid  valley,  a  monument  of  Mrs 
Harrison. 

It  is  a  long  while  to  look  back 
to  1827,  when  she  who  had  been 
married  four  years  came  to  the 
Green  Bank,  overlooking  Amble- 
side, and  settled  down  on  the  How, 
or  high  place,  up  which  the  old 
Norse  shepherds  had  gone  when 
they  scaled  the  sheep-heights,  the 
"  Faar-felt  "  -  the  Fairneld  —  of 
to-day. 

She  came  back  into  a  valley 
that  knew  her  well.  Her  cousin 
Dora  was  close  by  at  Rydal  Mount. 
Sara  Coleridge,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  as  a  child,  was  still 
at  "  dear  Greta  Hall,"  a  happy 
lover  now  for  five  years  past. 

The  Lloyds  had  left  old  Brathay. 
The  Hardens  were  at  Brathay  Hall. 
Wilson  of  Elleray  had  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  only  paid  flying 
visits  to  the  Lake  country.  The 
Arnolds  and  beautiful  Mrs  Fletcher 
had  not  yet  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. De  Quincey  was  under 
his  cloud,  away  in  London,  busy 
upon  articles  for  magazines,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  in  1827 
was  the  strange  one,  "  Murder  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  "  ; 
but  Mrs  De  Quincey,  with  her  four 
bonnie  bairns,  was  at  Town  End. 
Owen  Lloyd,  loveable  "lile  Owey," 
was  in  lodgings  at  Mrs  Nichol- 
son's; and  Hartley  Coleridge,  Owen 
Lloyd's  friend,  and  joint -partner 
with  "  our  Owen  "  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  was  in  and  out  of  the 
Ambleside  houses.  He  had  just 
escaped  from  the  troubles,  nay, 
the  agonies,  of  being  tutor  against 
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his  will  in  Mr  Suart's  school  at 
Fisherbeck  ;  probably  he  had  not 
yet  removed  to  Mrs  Fleming's  at 
Grasmere. 

But  Mrs  Harrison  would  have 
a  largish  circle  of  friends.  Be- 
yond the  Raise  were  the  Southeys ; 
and  whenever  Mrs  Stanger — Mary 
Calvert  that  was — came  from  Lon- 
don, she  would  call  to  see  her  old 
friend  of  the  Bellevue  and  Rydal 
Mount  days.  Clever  Miss  Watson, 
too,  was  at  Calgarth,  the  Barbers 
were  at  Grasmere,  the  Flemings 
at  Ragrigg. 

Whenever  Christopher  North 
did  come  to  Elleray,  he  would  be 
quite  certain  to  come  over  to 
Ambleside  to  have  a  "crack  an' 
wi'  girtest  cock-breeder  theeraboot, 
yan  Jonathan  Birkett  they  cawed 
him  "  •  and  quite  as  certainly  would 
he  call  in  at  Green  Bank,  to  see 
the  Dorothy  of  Rydal  Mount  days. 
For  Wilson  loved  to  look  upon  a 
fair  face,  and  a  fair  face  was  that 
face  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  that 
a-  few  years  before,  seen  momently 
in  the  little  stationer's  shop  at 
Ulverston,  had  so  enchanted  the 
widower  of  Water  Park  as  to 
haunt  his  memory  till  he  made 
her  his  bride. 

"You  know,"  said  one  who  can 
still  remember  the  day  when  Mrs 
Harrison  came  to  Green  Bank, 
"  she  was  what  we  call  about  here 
a  very  comely  body,  'lish'  and 
tall,  with  the  sweetest  mouth  that 
ever  smiled,  and  the  straightest 
nose  as  ever  was  set  upon  face. 
"I  have  seen  her  off  and  on  for 
the  past  sixty-three  years,  and  her 
face  seemed  to  me  to  grow  more 
likeable  with  every  year.  Other 
folk's  faces  worsen  with  age,  hers 
improved  with  it." 

It  was  given  to  me  to  see  that 
comely  face,  with  its  clear  girlish 
complexion,  its  benevolent  smile, 
its  dark  and  noticeable  grey  eyes, 
its  silver  setting  of  white  hair, 
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only  when  all  the  sorrows  of  life 
and  the  stress  of  years  had  passed 
over  it ;  and  yet  so  beautiful  in  its 
serenity  did  it  appear,  that  I  have 
walked  miles  to  gaze  upon  it.  And 
I  used  to  come  away  from  the  in- 
terview with  words  in  my  ears, 
written  on  a  different  subject — 
"  Sits  like  a  throned  lady  sending 
out  a  gracious  look  all  over  her 
domain." 

No  wonder,  thought  I,  as  she  sat 
in  state  within  her  ample  arm- 
chair, the  snow-white  handkerchief 
on  the  table  close  by,  her  hand 
upon  her  ebon  walking-stick,  her 
white  cap  exquisitely  set  on  to  set 
off  her  features,  her  red  shawl 
carefully  arranged  over  her  black 
velvet  gown,  a  perfect  picture  of 
what  beautiful  old  age  should  be, 
that  Faber  the  poet  worshipped, 
that  Hartley  Coleridge  teased  her 
as  a  child  by  running  round  the 
table  to  catch  her  and  look  at  her 
face,  and  that  still  tradition  in 
Ambleside  tells  of  the  pretty  sight 
of  the  two  Dorothys  clattering 
along  in  clogs  and  cloaks  through 
the  snow  to  school  at  Miss  Fletch- 
er's of  Bellevue,  a  veritable  pair 
of  little  Red  Riding  Hoods.  And 
small  marvel  that  the  fair  orphan 
child  should  have  been  welcomed 
by  her  father's  cousin  to  be  inmate 
of  Rydal  Mount. 

"You  know,"  Mrs  Harrison 
would  say  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "  they  called  me  at  first  plain 
Dorothy  in  those  days.  There 
were  three  Dorothys  at  Rydal 
Mount  altogether, — Miss  Words- 
worth, Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and 
myself,  plain  Dorothy,  and  some- 
times instead  of  plain  Dorothy  I 
was  called  'Middle  Dolly.'" 

It  must  have  been  with  no  small 
pleasure  that,  somewhere  about 
1813,  the  year  after  Catherine 
and  Thomas,  the  boy  "  whom  every 
eye  that  looked  011  loved,"  had 
been  so  sadly  and  swiftly  removed 
3  H 
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from  the  poet's  household,  the 
Rydal  party  was  thus  increased 
by  the  fresh  young  girl  of  thir- 
teen summers,  whose  father, 
Richard  Wordsworth,  an  attorney 
at  Whitehaven,  had  died. 

She  was  the  oldest  of  the  Ry- 
dal children,  older  than  Dora 
by  nearly  four  years ;  but  she 
always  spoke  as  if  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  much  of  an 
age,  and  I  suspect  that  lessons 
were  more  in  Dora's  way  than  her 
own.  There  at  Rydal  Mount  for 
six  years  she  lived,  and  as  she 
spent  the  six  years  of  life  that  are 
the  most  impressionable,  she  nat- 
urally became  Rydalian  and  rev- 
erential for  Rydal  Mount. 

One  of  course  used  to  speak  of 
those  six  years,  but  one  gathered 
rather  from  what  she  said  that 
there  was  a  solemnity  about 
Wordsworth  and  an  awe  in  her 
mind  that  kept  her,  the  little  cousin 
once  removed,  at  a  distance  from 
the  poet.  And  she  would  speak 
of  the  pre-Rydalian  days,  and  her 
far-off  memories  of  the  fine  folk 
at  Whitehaven  going  out  to  dinner 
at  3  P.M.  in  their  sedan-chairs  and 
returning  in  their  sedans  from 
their  card -parties  and  punch  at 
ten,  with  something  of  relief. 

But  it  was  plain  that  if  to  her 
the  poet's  soul  was  "as  a  star,  and 
dwelt  apart,"  and  she  did  not  read 
all  Wordsworth's  poems,  she  hon- 
oured him  as  a  man,  and  loved 
him  for  his  tender  kindness  and 
constant  thoughtfulness  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  there  are  still  living  in 
Ambleside  those  who  remember 
how,  on  a  time  when  Mrs  Harri- 
son's life  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  poet  would  walk  about 
in  the  Scale  How  gardens  by  the 
hour  together,  waiting  for  the  latest 
bulletin,  and  how,  day  after  day, 
he  would  take  his  peaked  cap  and 
cloak  and  go  through  all  weathers 
to  hear  "  what  progress  to  recovery 
Dorothy  was  making." 


And  now  that  same  Dorothy, 
Dorothy  the  third  of  Rydal  Mount, 
having  outlived  her  generation, 
has  passed  beyond  all  questionings 
of  times  that  were  lang  syne. 
She  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
so  full  of  life  and  apparent  energy 
as  to  press  a  friend  to  come  next 
summer  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Water 
Park,  has  quietly  fallen  on  sleep. 

"  An  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Has  led  her  to  the  grave." 

In  yonder  churchyard  six  little 
white  crosses,  upon  pedestals  of 
grey  limestone,  tell  how  her  hus- 
band and  her  children  have  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  land  whence  none 
return.  And  a  grave  is  open  to 
receive  the  mother  of  a  family 
whereof  but  one  remains  to  mourn. 

I  had  no  heart  to  attend  those 
last  sad  obsequies,  but  with  a 
friend  walked  up  to  Loughrigg's 
bossy  height,  to-day  lustrous  as 
burnished  gold  beneath  the  sun. 
Talk  of  "the  first  mild  day  of 
March,  each  minute  sweeter  than 
before  " ;  the  day  was  a  May  day, 
as  far  as  light,  and  warmth,  and 
blessing  of  soft  air  could  go. 

Windermere  stretched  a  flaw- 
less mirror  beneath  an  azure  sky. 
But  for  the  white  half -moon  above 
Wansfell,  there  was  no  speck  in 
all  the  heaven.  The  shadows  lay 
deep  purple  in  the  hills ;  the 
woodlands  swept  deep  purple  up 
the  Fairfield  hollow.  Bratha 
shone  from  pool  to  pool  like  silver ; 
and  from  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston, 
right  round  by  Bowfell  to  Seat 
Sandal,  from  Seat  Sandal  to  the 
coned  ridges  of  the  High  Street 
range,  was  one  unbroken  pomp 
and  glory  of  triumphant  spring. 

The  thrush  sang  through  the 
hazel  tassels;  the  tits  chattered 
from  the  budding  birch  ;  the  moun- 
tain sheep  lay  in  shadow  of  the  juni- 
per ;  and  the  red  mice  ran  through 
the  gold  rust  of  the  bracken. 
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There  on  a  mossed  boulder  we 
sat,  my  friend  and  I,  and  suddenly 
the  great  vase  of  air  above  the 
grey  little  town  throbbed,  and  the 
muffled  peal  told  us  that  the  sad 
cortege  had  left  Scale  How,  to 
bear  the  remains  of  the  last  Doro- 
thy of  E/ydal  Mount  to  their  final 
restipg-place. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six. 
In  solemn  single  strokes  and  slow 
the  Ambleside  bells  tolled  out. 
There  was  a  plaintive  tone  in  that 
C-major  chime  that  was  almost 
human,  and  when  one  put  words 
to  it,  one  found  the  bells  saying  in 
clear  English  accent,  "  Good-bye, 
old  friend,  good-bye." 

A  shepherd  passed,  dressed  in 
sable  weeds  from  head  to  foot. 
"Gaain'  to  th'  funeral,"  he  said; 
"  eh  my !  but  what,  she'll  be 
missed  by  many  a  poor  person 
will  Mrs  Harrison  now.  I  darsay 
theer's  a  scoor  o'  more  hes  leuked 
to  her  weekly  for  these  years  past." 

One  remembered  how  gracious 
in  her  benevolence  the  last  of  the 
Dorothys  had  been,  not  only  to 
Ambleside  but  to  Ulverston  also. 
And  one  had  heard  it  said,  "  Oh, 
you  know,  when  anything  was 
wanted,  we  turned  to  Green 
Bank.  We  were  quite  sure  that 
if  it  was  a  good  cause,  it  would  ap- 
peal to  her."  She  gave  to  schools, 
to  church,  to  Mechanics'  Institute, 
to  the  Yolunteers,  and  to  all  who 
really  were  in  want,  but  she  let 
not  her  left  hand  know  what  her 
right  hand  did.  But  not  in  the 
heart  of  shepherd,  mechanic,  or 
volunteer  will  her  memory  be  so 
dear  as  in  the  heart  of  the  village 
school-child.  For  as  long  as  the 
old  rush-bearing  custom  which  old 
Mr  North  put  011  its  present  foot- 
ing is  continued,  as  long  as  Owen 
Lloyd's  rush  -  bearing  hymn  is 
sung,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
once  a-year  for  more  than  two 
generations  the  scholars  assem- 
bled on  the  slopes  of  the  Green 


Bank  meadow  for  tea  and  sports 
upon  the  Monday,  and  bore  their 
"  burdens  "  as  the  flowery  insignia 
are  locally  called,  from  the  Amble- 
side church  to  the  garden  grounds 
of  "  kindly  Mrs  Harrison." 

But  the  bell  tolled  on— "Good- 
bye, old  friend,  good-bye."  And 
darkly  seen  between  the  houses  in 
the  valley,  the  long  procession 
moved  from  Scale  How  to  the 
church.  Then  the  bell  ceased.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  hymn  was  faintly 
wafted  upward,  and  presently  from 
the  church  the  congregation  poured 
into  the  sunniest  of  churchyards ; 
and  we  knew  that  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust  had  been  said,  the 
prayer  prayed,  the  last  blessing 
given. 

We  rose  to  descend  into  the 
vale  to  see  in  quiet  the  spot  where, 
with  the  regret  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  laid  one  who,  for 
sixty-three  years,  had  been  a  gener- 
ous genial  presence  in  the  people's 
midst. 

Still  the  sun  shone  and  the  lake 
lay  in  perfect  calm,  and  the  birds 
sang  as  though  it  had  been  May. 
There  was  something  suitable  even 
in  the  day's  sun  and  gladness  to 
this  home  -  going  of  the  third 
Dorothy  of  Kydal  Mount — for  one 
remembered  how  Mrs  Fletcher  had 
written  of  the  poet  Wordsworth's 
funeral,  under  date  April  27,  1850 : 

"  We  saw  him  laid  within  the  quiet 

grave. 

'Twas  a  day 
Of  most  rare  brightness,  and  the  little 

birds 
Sang  no  sad  requiem  o'er  the  hallowed 

spot. 

All  nature  glowed  instinct  with  tender 
love." 

For  the  friend  of  Dora,  her 
almost  elder  sister,  gentle,  serene, 
beautiful  Mrs  Harrison  of  Scale 
How,  the  birds  also  sang,  and 
nature  glowed  upon  her  funeral 
morn. 
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A    STORY    OF    THE    SEINE. 


VOYAGERS  to  Rouen  up  the 
Seine  (a  more  excellent  way  of 
voyaging  than  driving  along  dusty 
roads  or  rushing  through  the  coun- 
try by  rail)  pass  so  many  pictur- 
esque villages  on  either  side  with 
such  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
one  another,  that  they  may  per- 
haps fail  to  have  preserved  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  these — Ville- 
quier.  Let  us,  then,  recall  it  to 
their  memories,  or  roughly  sketch 
the  smiling  townlet  for  those  others 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  charging  their  memories  about 
any  of  the  pleasant  places  which, 
like  flowers  bordering  some  garden 
pathway,  stud  at  intervals  the  ver- 
dant banks  of  the  Seine. 

At  a  bend  of  the  river  it  comes 
in  sight, — a  townlet  we  have  called 
it ;  something  bigger  than  a  vil- 
lage, something  smaller  than  a 
town;  a  sort  of  hobbledehoy,  a 
neither- a  -  man-nor-a-boy  sort  of 
place,  but  very  pleasant  to  look  at 
all  the  same,  with  its  really  fine 
old  church  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
high  chalk  cliffs,  crowned  with 
woods  of  sweet-chestnut  and  wal- 
nut and  other  trees. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
one  sees  vast  prairies  bordered 
with  poplars,  and  beyond  a  ridge 
of  hills  covered  by  the  forest  of 
Brotonne.  It  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  charac- 
teristic landscapes  of  the  Pays  de 


Caux.  Even  the  presence  of  a 
factory  with  its  tall  brick  chimney 
cannot  destroy  the  charm  of  this 
pleasant  place,  set  down  thus  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills,  on  the 
margin  of  the  broad  stream. 

The  old  timbered  houses  are 
chiefly  on  the  higher  ground,  but 
charming  cottages  line  the  bank, 
with  gardens  full  of  roses  and 
lilies  creeping  down  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  Many  boats  are 
dancing  on  the  mimic  waves,  for 
Yillequier  is  a  nest  of  —  pilots  ; 
and  though  there  is  no  flavour  of 
brine  in  the  air,  which  is  just  now 
full  of  the  scent  of  hay,  there  is  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  ancient  mariners. 
For  the  Seine,  smooth  as  it  usually 
is,  can  at  times  be  rough  enough, 
when  anything  occurs  to  ruffle  its 
generally  serene  temper;  and  the 
big  ships  which  come  up  from  the 
sea  require  to  be  handled  by  those 
who  know  its  ways,  and  can  count 
its  shallows.  The  mascaret,  too,  as 
the  barre  or  tidal- wave  is  termed, 
elsewhere  called  and  considered  a 
bore,  mounts  here  some  ten  feet 
high,  and  reaches  still  further  up 
the  river. 

Such,  then,  is  Yillequier,  not 
many  furlongs  from  the  better 
known  and  more  ambitious  town 
of  Caudebec,  which  lies  midway 
between  it  and  the  ruined  Abbey 
of  St  Wandrille  or  Fontanelle.1 
Unambitious,  however,  as  it  is, 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  sad 


1  A  story  is  told  of  Victor  Hugo  in  connection  with  this  place  which  is  worth 
repeating.  In  1791  the  last  of  the  Priors,  at  the  head  of  some  twenty  of  his 
Friars,  took  the  oath  of  the  new  constitution,  and  the  year  following  the  Abbey 
was  sold  as  "national  property"  to  a  joint-stock  company,  managed  by  one 
M.  Lenoir,  who  set  up  there  first  a  pin  factory  and  then  a  cotton  mill.  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  connection  with  the  place  will  be  related  presently,  once  tried  to 
get  access  to  what  was  left  of  the  romantic  ruin,  but  was  ignominiously  ejected 
by  the  indignant  manufacturer  for  presuming  to  enter  without  his  permission. 
The  pin  merchant,  it  is  said,  showed  no  emotion  when  the  great  man  modestly  men- 
tioned his  name,  which  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  to  the  desecrated  Abbey 
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event,  which,  though  vividly  de- 
scribed by  more  than  one  French 
writer,  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  appeared  in  an  English 
dress. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  enchant- 
ing spot  stands  the  Villa  Yacquerie. 
The  tragedy,  as  the  French  ac- 
count with  some  want  of  exacti- 
tude styles  it,  of  which  this  peace- 
ful place  was  the  scene,  has  a 
further  interest  from  its  connec- 
tion with  a  great  name  in  French 
literature.  M.  Auguste  Yacquerie 
was  associated  with  the  two  sons 
of  Yictor  Hugo  in  founding  '  Le 
Rappel ' ;  and  to  the  Villa  Vac- 
querie,  now  about  fifty  years  ago, 
M.  Charles  Vacquerie  brought  his 
bride,  Leopoldine,  daughter  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Here  they  spent 
some  months  of  earthly  happiness, 
from  which  the  presence  of  a 
mother  in  the  same  house  de- 
tracted nothing.  On  the  eve  of 
the  fatal  4th  of  September  the 
young  husband,  who  came  of  a 
race  of  sailors,  had  received  a  boat 
of  too  slight  a  construction  for 


such  a  river  as  the  Seine.  An 
old  Normandy  peasant,  who  had 
been  a  servant  in  the  family,  and 
whose  narrative  was  published  in 
a  French  paper  1  a  few  years  ago, 
relates  in  a  graphic  manner  what 
followed.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
translation  to  do  justice  to  the 
old  woman's  spirited  recital.  This, 
however,  is  the  substance  of  it : — 
"  '  Listen.  I  can  tell  you  how  it 
happened.  It  seems  to  me  but 
yesterday,  though  it  is  now  two- 
and-forty  years  ago.  The  evening 
before  the  accident,  they  brought 
a  new  cutter  from  Honfleur  for 
M.  Charles.  It  was  one  of  his 
fancies  to  navigate  our  river  in 
such  a  craft.  It  seems  it  had  gained 
a  prize  at  the  Honfleur  regatta. 
All  the  more  reason  for  not  having 
it  here.  I  told  M.  Charles  that 
some  misfortune  would  happen  to 
him  with  such  a  boat,  for  it  was 
too  slight;  and  I  say  to  him, 
"You  will  never  take  your  little 
wife  in  that  thing  "  \  and  he  says 
to  me,  "That's  just  it,  Austre- 
berthe.2  To-morrow  we  are  going 


The  author  of  'Les  Feuilles  d'Automne,'  slightly  nettled  at  finding  himself  alto- 
gether unknown,  even  to  this  gross  personage,  is  said  to  have  discharged  this 
parting  shot — "I  am  surprised  that  you  should  never  have  heard  my  name.  I 
am  the  famous  dentist  of  La  Bouille,  and  inventor  of  a  celebrated  hair- wash." 

St  Wandrille,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  Fontanelle,  was  bought  in  1863  by 
the  Due  de  Stacpoole,  who  preserves  what  is  left  of  the  ruins  with  religious  care. 

1  By  M.  Pierre  Giffard  in  the  'Figaro'  of  March  18,  1885. 

2  This  is  a  favourite  name  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.     St  Austreberthe  was  Abbess 
of  Pavilly  when  St  Philibert  was  Abbot  of  Jumieges.     The  nuns  of  Pavilly  were 
in  the  habit  of  washing  the  scanty  linen  of"  the  monks  of  Jumieges,  which  was 
carried  to  and  fro  on  a  donkey  trained  for  the  purpose.     One  day  as  the  donkey 
was  going  through  the  forest,  it  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  who  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  eat  it  up  (se  mit  en  devoir  de  le  d6vorer}.     St  Philibert,  who  was  at  once 
informed  of  the  fact  by  special  revelation,  imposed  on  the  wolf  the  penance  of 
taking  the  place  of  his  victim  as  carrier.     The  wolf  could  not  choose  but  obey, 
and  became  from  that  time  the  faithful  go-between  for  the  two  houses.     This  is, 
in  effect,  the  legend  of  the  Loup   Vert,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  St 
Loup.     The  whole  valley  of  the  Seine  is  rich  in  such  legends,   in  which  the 
wolf  often  plays  a  part.     At  Mt.  St  Michel  he  appears  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances.     There   the  story  is  that  some  hermits,  placed  on  the  rock  by 
St  Patern  and  St  Pair,  were  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  parishes  on  the  mainland,  and  that  the  cure  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  save 
his  flock  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  baskets  of  food,  had  trained  an  ass  to  carry 
them  without  a  driver.     In  one  of  his  journeys,  however,  the  ass  was  met  by  a 
wolf,  who  devoured   him,  and  the    unfortunate    cenobites  would    have    died   of 
starvation  but  for  a  miracle  which  made  the  wolf  discharge  the  duty  of  the  ass. 
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to  Caudebec,  and  we  shall  see  how 
she  sails."  "  O  !  M.  Charles,"  say 
I,  "  surely  you  won't  do  that  ? " 
However,  to  cut  my  story  short, 
next  morning  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  he  trims  his  cutter.  Ma- 
dame Vacquerie,  his  mother,  poor 
lady,  was  more  than  a  little  dis- 
quieted •  but  she  didn't  dare  cross 
M.  Charles.  And  then  his  dear 
little  Hugo,  about  to  become  a 
mother  too,  the  poor  young  thing 
— she  was  happy  enough,  as  you 
may  suppose,  to  go  with  him  and 
make  a  water-party.  I  can  tell 
you  how  she  was  dressed,  for  I 
laced  her  last  corset,  and  I  put 
on  her  gown — a  pretty  violet  gown 
with  lace  from  top  to  toe. 

"  '  It  was  altogether  so  fresh,  so 
fine.  I  see  them  now  getting  into 
the  boat,  both  of  them,  with  M. 
Pierre  Vacquerie  and  his  boy.  M. 
Pierre,  you  know,  was  brother  of 
Madame  Vacquerie.  He  had  been 
a  skipper  a  long  time,  but  they 
used  to  say  he  was  not  lucky  with 
his  ships.  That's  only  gossip,  you 
know ;  but  it  might  be  true  for  all 
that.  There  they  go,  all  the  four, 
full  sail ;  a  fine  day,  and  no  ill 
wind.  That's  what  struck-  me  as 
they  shoved  off. 

" '  Two  hours  passed  away. 
Madame  Vacquerie  was  looking 
out  over  the  river  from  the  top 
story  through  a  glass.  Breakfast 
time  comes.  Madame  Vacquerie 
was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  I 
was  sewing  by  her  side.  "  Oh, 
Austreberthe,"  says  she  to  me, 
"  I  am  getting  rather  anxious  that 
they  have  not  yet  returned.  I 
trust  no  accident  has  happened." 
"Oh,  no,  Madame,"  said  I;  "M. 
Charles  is  fearless,  but  he  under- 
stands his  business  ;  and  besides, 
your  brother  is  with  them :  he 
knows  how  to  manage  a  boat." 

"  *  Then  she  puts  the  glass  to 
her  eyes  again,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
"  Ah  !  here  they  are."  She  puts 


it  down  quite  quietly.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  takes  it  up  again. 
Ah!  sir,  what  a  cry:  "I  don't 
see  them,"  she  says, — "  I  don't  see 
them." 

"  '  And  indeed  the  cutter  had 
just  capsized.  They  were  all  four 
under  the  sail,  which  one  saw 
floating  towards  the  left  bank,  not 
very  far  from  the  shore.  At  the 
same  moment,  M.  Lemetayer,  the 
Caudebec  notary,  runs  up  quite 
out  of  breath,  shouting,  "  To  the 
rescue ! "  He  had  got  into  the 
cutter  with  them,  fancy  that !  to 
come  on  to  Villequier;  but  on 
arriving  opposite  La  Chapelle,  he 
got  out  of  the  boat,  because  he 
didn't  feel  quite  easy.  He  had 
hardly  got  out,  and  gone  a  few 
paces  along  the  road  by  the  river 
side,  when  at  the  very  first  tack 
he  saw  the  whole  thing  capsize 
with  a  sudden  gust  just  opposite 
the  Dos  d'Ane.' 

"  Here  Austreberthe  got  rather 
out  of  breath.  Her  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider  in  the  ardour  of 
recital.  Then  she  went  on  again  : 

"  '  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  cries  and  groans  of  the  poor 
mother,  and  indeed  everybody  in 
the  place.  The  pilots  and  country- 
people  went  across  to  the  other 
side  in  their  boats.  They  draw 
out  first  the  body  of  Pierre  Vac- 
querie, who  had  his  legs  entangled 
in  the  cutter,  then  the  poor 
young  wife.  I  see  her  still  in  her 
beautiful  dress,  drowned,  dead, 
covered  with  the  green  weeds 
clinging  to  her  torn  and  tattered 
lace. 

"  '  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  I  watched 
her  all  that  night,  and  next  day  I 
placed  her  in  the  same  coffin  with 
her  husband.  For  they  didn't  re- 
cover M.  Charles  and  little  Artus 
till  the  next  day.  They  were 
buried  two  and  two.  There  were 
but  two  coffins ;  and  the  one  in 
which  the  two  young  married 
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people But    see,    here's   my 

husband  at  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard with  the  pilots.' 

' '  The  husband  adds,  what  seems 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  that 
at  Caudebec,  on  the  return  voyage, 
they  took  on  board  some  cannon 
balls  which  were  lying  on  the 
beach  to  steady  the  cutter,  which  it 
seems  was  not  well  ballasted.  In 
passing  by  the  Dos  d'Ane,  which 


CHARLES  VACQUERIE, 
age*  de  26  ans, 

& 
LEOPOLDINE  VACQUERIE, 

n$e  HUGO, 

ag£e  de  19  ans, 

raaries  le  15  fevrier,  et  morts 

le  4  septembre  1843. 


De  profrmdis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine. 


In  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  <  Con- 
templations,' Victor  Hugo  refers 
to  the 

"  Chaste  tombe   jumelle   au    pied    du 
coteau  vert." 

Close   by  is  another   grave,   with 
this  inscription : — 


* 

A  D  E  L  E, 

Femme 

de 
VICTOR  HUGO. 


forms  a  gorge  in  the  hills,  they 
got  a  sudden  gust,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  capsized 
them  but  for  these  balls,  which 
no  doubt  all  rolled  together  to 
one  side."  l 

In  the  churchyard  at  Yillequier, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
on  the  south  side,  may  be  seen 
two  graves,  with  two  headstones 
thus  inscribed  : — 


PIERRE  VACQUERIE, 
age  de  62  ans, 

& 
ARTUS  VACQUERIE, 

age  de  11  ans, 
morts  le  4  septembre  1843. 


De  profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine, 


She  died  at  Brussels  in  1868. 
It  was  her  wish  to  be  buried  at 
Yillequier.  There  was  a  space  re- 
served by  her  side  for  the  famous 
husband  and  father.  His  remains 
lie,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the 
Pantheon.  Yet,  it  is  said,  he  often 
used  to  come  and  kneel  in  this 
corner  of  the  old  churchyard ;  and 
in  his  '  Contemplations,'  in  a  piece 
written  at  Yillequier  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  event,  the 
bereaved  father  speaks  in  a  tone 
of  almost  sublime  resignation  : — 

"  Je  viens  &  vous,  Seigneur,  pere  au- 

quel  il  faut  croire ; 
Je  vous  porte,  apaise", 
Les  morceaux  de  ce  cceur  tout  plein  de 

votre  gloire 
Que  vous  avez  brise*. 


1  The  story  has  been  told  also  by  Jules  Janin  in  his  '  La  Normandie  ' ;  but  the 
old  Norman  peasant's  graphic  description  seems  to  go  to  the  heart  more  than  the 
polished  periods  of  the  brilliant  litterateur. 
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Je  dis  que  le  tombeau  qui  sur  les  morts 

se  ferme 
Ouvre  le  firmament ; 


"Mere,  voil&  douze  ans  que  notre  fille 

est  morte ; 
Et  depuis,  moi  le  pere  et  vous  la  f  emme 

forte, 


Et  que  ce  qu'ici-bas  nous  prenons  pour     Nous  n'avons  pas  e"td,  Dieu  le  sait,  un 

seul  jour 
Sans  parfumer  son  nom  de  priere  et 


la  sombre  et  charmante 


le  terme 
Est  le  commencement." 

Another  piece,  dated  the  same     ^oug 
day,  five  years  later,  though  writ-  habitude 

ten    at    Jersey,    shows    that^  the     De  voir  son  sombre  vivre  en  notre  soli- 
tude, 

De  la  sentir  passer  et  de  1'entendre  errer, 
Et   nous    sommes    rested   &   genoux    h 


father's  heart  was  still  at  Ville- 
quier : — 

"  Villequier,  Caudebec,  et  tous  ces  frais 

vallons, 
Ne  vous  entendront  plus  vous  Verier, 

Allons, 

Le  vent  est  bon,  la  Seine  est  belle  ! 
Comme  ces  lieux  charmants  vont  etre 

pleins  d'ennui  ! 
Les   hardis   goelands   ne    diront   plus, 

C'est  lui  ! 


pleurer. 

Mere,  nous   n'avons  pas  plie",  quoique 

roseaux, 
Ni    perdu   la   bonte"    vis-a-vis   1'un   de 

1'autre ; 
Ni  demand^  la  fin  de  mon  deuil  et  du 

vdtre, 
A  cette  lachete"  qu'on  appelle  1'oubli. 


Les  fleurs  ne  diront  plus,  C'est  elle  !  "     Oui,  depuis  ce  jour  triste  oi\  pour  nous 


The  way  in  which   he    couples 
them   together  is    very  touching : 


ont  pali 


fleurs,  1'e-toile, 


"  They  were  lovely   and   pleasant     Et  toutes  les  spiendeurs  de  ia  sombre 


in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided." 

The  '  Contemplations,'  indeed, 
are  full  of  the  dear  daughter  to 
whom  on  the  morning  of  her  mar- 
riage he  wrote,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  church  these  lines  : — 


nature, 
Avec  les  trois  enfants  qui  nous  restent, 

tresor 
De  courage  et  d'amour  que  Dieu  nous 

laisse  encore, 
Nous    avons    essay6   des   fortunes    di- 

verses." 


Aime  celui  qui  t'aime,  et  sois  heureuse         The  '  Contemplations  '  conclude 
en  lui.  with  this  pathetic  reference  to  his 

A  Dieu  !     Sois  son  tre"sor,  o  toi  qui     constant  visits  to  his  child's  grave 


f  us  le  ndtre  ! 
Va,  mon  enfant   be"ni,  d'une  famille  & 

1'autre. 

Emporte  le  bonheur,   et  laisse-nous 
1'ennui. 

Ici  Ton  te  retient,  la-bas  on  te  desire. 
Fille,  e"pouse,  ange,  enfant,  fais  toi 
double  devoir. 


in  a  poem  written  at  Guernsey, 
le  jour  des  morts  1855,  and  ad- 
dressed 

"  A  CELLE  QUI  EST  RESTEE  EN 

FRANCE. 

"  Autrefois,  quand  septembre  en  larmes 
revenait, 


\ 


Donne-nous   un   regret,   donne-leur  un     Je  partais,  je  quittais  tout  ce  qui  me 

connait. 

Je  fuyais,  seul,  sans  voir,  sans  penser, 
sans  parler, 


espoir. 
Sors  avec  une  larme  !  entre  avec  un 

sourire  ! 
Dans  I'eglise,  15  fevrier  1843." 


This  is  followed  in  the  '  Contempla-     Sachant  bien  que  j'irais  ofc  je   devois 


tions  '  by  the  simple  entry,  "  4  sep-  aller- 

tembre  1843."  Pui's  j>aljais  au  champ  triste 
......  1'^glise; 

To  his  wife,  twelve  years  later,  Tete    nue,    h,  pas    lents,   les   cheveux 


c6t6  de 


he  addresses  these  lines  :  — 


dans  la  bise. 
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Disant  je  ne  sais  quels  doux  et  funebres 

mots  : 
Et    je   m'agenouillais    an    milieu    des 

rameaux, 
Sur  la  pierre  qu'on  voit  blanche  dans  la 

verdure. 
Pourquoi  done  dormais  tu  d'un  fa^.on 

si  dure 
Que  tu  n'entendais  pas  lorsque  je  t'ap- 

pelais  ? 
Et  les  pecheurs  passaient  en  trainant 

leurs  filets. 

J'e"tais    la,    suppliant    celui   qui    nous 

exauce ; 
J'adorais,  je  laissais  tomber  sur  cette 


Ilelas  !    oh   j'avais  vu  s'e>anouir  mes 

cieux, 
Tout  mon  coeur  goutte  &  goutte  en  pleurs 

silencieux ; 
J'effeuillais    de     la     sauge     et    de    la 

clematite  ; 

Je  me  rappellais  quand  elle  (^tait  petite, 
Quand  elle  m'apportait  des  lys  et  des 

jasmins, 
Ou  quand  elle  prenait  ma  plume  dans 

les  mains, 
Gaie,  et  riant  d'avoir  de  1'encre  k  ses 

doigts  roses ; 
Je  respirais  les  fleurs  sur  cette  cendre 


Je  fixais  mon  regard  sur  ces  poids  ga- 

zons  verts, 
Et  par  moments,  6  Dieu,  je  voyais,  a 

travers 


La   pierre    du    tombeau,   comme    tine 
lueur  d'fime  ! 


H6las  !  0  fleuve,  o  bois,  vallons  dont 
je  fus  I'h6te, 

Elle  sait,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  que  ce  n'est  pas 
ma  faute 

Si,  depuis  ces  quatre  ans,  pauvre  coeur 
sans  flambeau, 

Je  ne  suis  pas  allc  prier  sur  son  tom- 
beau ! " 

Victor  Hugo's  verse,  indeed, 
bears  no  comparison  to  his  prose. 
He  is  essentially  a  prose  poet,  and 
French  verse  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  the  light  and  humorous 
than  to  the  pathetic.  But  in  the 
'  Contemplations,'  marred  as  they 
are  by  certain  characteristic  faults, 
we  seem  to  hear  the  true  voice  of 
the  heart.  The  faith  which  in  his 
terrible  bereavement  he  tried  to 
cherish  has  been  perhaps  more 
simply  expressed  by  a  poet,  as  we 
may  call  her,  of  our  own.  Mrs 
Hemans,  in  "  The  Graves  of  a 
Household,"  carries  our  thoughts 
beyond  the  present  parting — 

"  They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth ! — 

Alas,  for  love  !  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  naught  beyond,  0  Earth  !  " 

G.  J.  COWLEY-BROWN. 
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ROMANCE    OF    TWO    HEIRESSES. 


THE  position  of  a  great  heiress 
in  feudal  and  even  more  recent 
times,  when  left  fatherless  and  un- 
protected, was  by  no  means  an 
enviable  one.  If  she  escaped  the 
wardship  of  the  Crown,  which 
would  most  likely  wed  her  to 
a  Court  favourite  who  had  run 
through  his  own  lands  and  money, 
she  would  probably  fall  a  prey 
to  the  ambition  of  some  powerful 
neighbour  who  would  want  to 
round  off  his  own  domains  with 
her  estates  by  marrying  her  him- 
self, if  he  was  free,  or  if  not,  secur- 
ing her  for  his  heir,  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  Or  if  happily  she 
were  provided  with  guardians  com- 
petent to  protect  her,  she  was 
destined  to  become  the  victim  of 
their  machinations,  each  trying  to 
secure  a  marriage  that  would  best 
promote  his  own  private  interest, 
or  further  his  own  aims.  Perhaps 
the  lady  who  found  herself  wedded 
in  Sabine  fashion  was  not  the  least 
fortunate  ;  and  history  records  not 
a  few  matches  of  this  description 
that  resulted  happily  enough.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  that  to  the 
female  mind,  the  gentle  force  which 
carries  off  the  fair  object  before 
the  mailed  knight  on  horseback  is 
preferable  to  the  chicanery  and 
cold-blood  bargaining  which  seeks 
to  secure  a  parti  eligible  not  so 
much  for  the  bride  herself  as  for 
her  custodians. 

Scottish  baronial  history  con- 
tains not  a  little  of  such  rough 
wooing,  and  under  the  Stuarts  in- 
stances were  sufficiently  notorious 
to  make  the  care  of  a  noble  heiress 
who  had  lands  and  titles  to  con- 
vey a  matter  of  supreme  interest 
to  her  more  immediate  relatives. 


Such  a  case  was  that  of  the 
two  heiresses  of  Buccleuch,  the 
daughters  of  "good  Earl  Francis, 
dead  and  gone,"  who  were  left 
fatherless  in  1651  at  the  tender 
ages  of  four  years  and  ten  months 
respectively.  The  broad  estates  of 
Buccleuch,  the  chieftaincy  of  the 
"  rough  clan  "  of  Scott,  centred  on 
the  elder  of  these  frail  infants,  was 
a  spoil  calculated  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Scottish  nobles ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  was  sought  to 
surround  them  by  extraordinary 
precautions,  which  were  calcula- 
ted to  almost  crush  their  young 
lives  out.  A  century  earlier  a 
Douglas  would  doubtless  have 
secured  the  prize  by  right  or 
wrong,  and  the  crescent  and  the 
stars  been  quartered  with  the 
Bloody  Heart  in  the  seventeenth 
instead  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  not  a  time  for  such  adven- 
tures, and  the  warfare  which  was 
to  rage  round  these  hapless  girls 
was  to  be  conducted  in  a  more 
legal  if  not  more  gentle  fashion. 
The  story  of  these  two  heiresses, 
as  told  by  Sir  William  Eraser  in  one 
of  his  sumptuous  privately  printed 
volumes,1  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  romantic  recitals  that 
Scottish  family  history  affords. 
The  picture  of  these  two  childish 
figures,  inextricably  entangled  in 
the  meshes  woven  round  them  by 
the  interests,  ambitions,  rivalries, 
and  jealousies  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  protectors, 
shows  tragic  features  not  less 
pathetic  than  that  of  the  "  Babes 
in  the  Wood."  Nor  was  there  a 
fitting  consummation  wanted,  for 


1  The  Two  Heiresses  of  Buccleuch:  Ladies  Mary  and  Anna  Scott,  1647-1732. 
By  Sir  William  Fraser,  K.C.B.     Edinburgh  :  Privately  printed. 
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if  the  early  death  of  the  Countess 
Mary  was  a  saddening  close  to  her 
troubled  story,  the  trials  which 
were  in  store  for  the  Duchess 
Anna  were  even  more  moving. 
So  romantic  and  so  touching  is 
their  story  that  one  wonders  why 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  devoted  to  all 
memories  of  his  chief  and  clan, 
should  have  left  it  altogether  un- 
touched. 

Scarcely  had  Earl  Francis  died 
when  a  struggle  commenced  among 
the  guardians  for  the  custody  of 
the  child-countess  and  her  infant 
sister.  Their  mother,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Leslie,  was  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  who  afterwards 
was  created  Duke  by  Charles  II. ; 
and  the  lady  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  her 
brother's  craft  and  unscrupulous- 
ness.  On  the  other  side  the  Earl 
of  Tweeddale,  who  had  married 
Earl  Francis's  sister,  had  a  claim 
of  kindred,  which  was  speedily 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Do  wager -Countess  with  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  two  years  after 
Earl  Francis's  death.  Wemyss 
Castle  thence  became  the  home 
of  the  Buccleuch  heiresses,  and 
Lord  Wemyss  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  and  kind  father  to  them, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  lend 
himself  to  the  intrigues  of  his  more 
astute  Countess. 

Before  the  Countess  Mary  had 
reached  her  seventh  year,  there 
were  seven  pretenders  eager  for 
her  hand  and  estates,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  supporters  among  the 
tutors  and  kindred.  Among  these 
Gideon  Scott  of  Highchester  was 
decidedly  the  most  formidable,  not 
on  his  own  behalf,  but  on  that 
of  his  son,  a  boy  little  older  than 
the  Countess.  Highchester  had 
secured  the  influence  of  the  moth- 
er, upon  whose  jealousy  of  Lord 
Tweeddale  he  made  very  effective 
play.  He  seems  to  have  stirred 
up  Lady  Wemyss's  indignation  by 


representing  Tweeddale  as  anxious 
to  get  the  children  into  his  own 
charge,  and  to  marry  Countess 
Mary  to  one  of  his  own  sons. 
Among  the  other  aspirants  were  a 
son  of  Mr  Scott  of  Scottshall  in 
Kent,  the  nominee  of  Scott  of 
Scotstarvit,  one  of  the  tutors  ; 
young  Scott  of  Gorrinberrie  ;  Lord 
Kerr,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian ; 
and  a  member  of  the  Howard  fam- 
ily, not  specified,  whose  pretensions 
were  backed  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 
Some  encouragement  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Master 
of  Montgomery  ;  but  Desborough, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  wished  to 
bring  about  a  match  with  his  own 
son,  threatened  Lady  Wemyss  with 
the  Protector's  indignation  if  she 
gave  her  child  to  the  heir  of  a 
Cavalier  house.  Meanwhile,  as 
Baillie  tells  us,  the  Master  dis- 
posed of  his  destiny  according  to 
his  own  pleasure :  "  The  Earl  of 
Eglinton's  heir,  the  Master  Mont- 
gomrie,  convoying  his  father  to 
London,  runns  away  without  any 
advyce,  and  marries  a  daughter  of 
my  Lord  Dumfries,  who  is  a  broken 
man,  when  he  was  sure  of  my  Lady 
Balclough's  marriage,  the  greatest 
match  in  Brittain :  this  unexpected 
prank  is  worse  to  all  his  kinn  than 
his  death  would  have  been." 

By  the  time  that  the  Countess 
Mary  had  reached  her  eleventh 
year,  Scott  of  Highchester,  by 
his  zealous  promotion  of  Lady 
Wemyss's  views  with  the  tutors, 
and  by  working  upon  her  jealousy 
of  Tweeddale,  had  so  insinuated 
himself  into  her  good  graces  that 
she  was  ready  to  give  the  child- 
countess  to  his  son.  The  mother's 
custody  of  the  heiress  had  been 
limited  until  the  time  that  she 
reached  her  twelfth  year,  and  in 
the  divided  views  of  the  tutors 
respecting  the  mother's  guardian- 
ship, there  was  a  risk  that  she 
might  not  have  the  charge  re- 
newed. If  the  supposed  designs 
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of  Tweeddale  were  to  be  obviated, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  opposing 
tutors  anticipated,  Lady  Wemyss 
and  Highchester  must  act  quickly. 
A  marriage  was  plotted  with  the 
utmost  secrecy.  Highchester  took 
his  son  across  to  Wemyss  on  pre- 
tence of  placing  him  at  St  An- 
drews College  ;  and  on  9th  Febru- 
ary 1659  a  dispensation  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy,  permitting  the  marriage  to 
proceed  without  the  usual  banns, 
"  becaus  of  necessary  exigence." 

Walter  Scott,  aged  fourteen,  and 
the  Countess  Mary,  aged  eleven, 
were  married  at  Wemyss  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1659,  in  the  presence 
of  Lords  Wemyss  and  Rothes, 
along  with  Harden  and  other 
Scott  chieftains,  only  two  of 
whom  were  tutors.  If  there  is 
any  bright  feature  in  this  dark 
transaction,  it  must  be  sought  in 
the  child-love  of  Countess  Mary 
for  her  boy-husband,  who  appears 
from  his  portrait  to  have  been  a 
handsome  amiable  lad.  The  poor 
Countess  was  a  delicate  girl,  and 
seems  to  have  thrown  the  whole 
of  her  frail  life  into  her  love  for 
young  Scott.  When  they  were 
parted,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see, 
her  little  letters  to  him  breathe 
all  the  sweetness  of  a  child's  pas- 
sion, which  could  scarcely  have 
been  prompted  by  a  mother's  dic- 
tation. After  they  were  parted, 
she  sent  him  a  ring  "  beset  with 
diamonds,  with  this  reason  [motto], 
No  love  so  true  as  mine  to  you;" 
and  her  letters,  as  Sir  William 
Fraser  justly  remarks,  "  are  inter- 
esting as  the  productions  of  a  wife 
who  had  not  completed  her  twelfth 
year,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
probably  unique."  One  or  two  of 
these  letters  must  be  transcribed. 


.,  26  Feb. 

"  DIER  HEART,  —  I  am  in  uery  good 
health,  and  sell  be  most  glead  always 
to  hier  the  sam  from  yow.  Be  as- 
oored  all  the  aloorments  in  the  world 


sell  neuer  cheng  me  from  being,  your 
most  afectionet, 

"  MARIE  BUCCLEUCH. 
"  For  the  EARLE  OF  BUCCLEUCHE." 

"  MY  DEIR  HART,— It  is  much  ioy 
to  me  that  I  am  to  sie  you  the  nixt 
wiek,  for  beliue  it,  I  am  onchensably 
your  most  afectionet, 

"  MARIE  BUCCLEUCHE." 

"  MY  DEARIST  HEART, — I  am  varie 
gled  to  hier  that  ye  ar  will.  It  dos 
ad  much  satisfaction  to  me.  I  will 
intret  you  to  be  merie,  for  I  hop  the 
tim  is  iiier  nou  when  I  sail  sie  you 
eurie  day. — I  am,  your  affecnot  wief 
tell  deth,  MARIE  BUCCLEUCHE." 

The  marriage  very  speedily  set 
both  Church  and  State  ablaze. 
The  tutors  who  had  been  out- 
witted at  once  commenced  both 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
to  have  the  marriage  reduced  or 
annulled,  which  were  promptly 
met  by  defences  and  counter- in- 
trigues on  the  other  side.  An 
action  was  brought  in  the  Com- 
missary Court  to  have  it  declared 
that  the  two  minors  were  incap- 
able of  contracting  or  solemnising 
marriage,  that  the  Countess  could 
not  have  given  her  free  consent, 
and  that  her  mother,  Highchester, 
and  others  had  "  allured  and 
seduced  her  into  the  ceremony." 
Malice  and  interested  designs, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Tweeddale,  were  pleaded  on  the 
other  side.  The  Countess  was 
withdrawn  meanwhile  by  order 
of  the  Court ;  but  the  influence 
of  Lady  Wemyss  secured  her  being 
placed  at  Dalkeith  with  General 
Monk  and  his  wife,  instead  of  being 
committed  to  the  ladies  proposed 
by  the  Court  as  custodians.  As 
Lady  Wemyss  was  then  the  secret 
intermediary  between  the  Parlia- 
mentary general  and  Charles  II. 
in  his  exile,  she  naturally  con- 
sidered herself  to  have  the  power 
of  bending  the  Monks  to  her  own 
views. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of 
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Fife  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
was  sustained,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  which 
two  such  powerful  men  as  Wemyss 
and  Rothes  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  clergy.  In  the  Synod  of 
Fife  the  business  was  so  hotly 
debated  that  Wemyss  and  Scots- 
tarvit  nearly  came  to  drawn 
swords.  The  illegality  of  the  act, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
scarcely  have  admitted  of  defence ; 
but  the  Covenanting  clergy  threw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  Wemyss  faction.  It  appears, 
however,  that  among  the  ministers 
there  were  some  "good  men," 
Gillespie  among  them,  who  had 
"receaved  noe  good  impression  of 
the  businesse  "  ;  and  when  the  case 
came  before  the  Commissary  Nisbet 
of  Dirleton,  of  'Doubts'  renown, 
he  speedily  declared  the  marriage 
void.  The  pious  moralisings  of 
Lady  Wemyss,  who,  like  many  of 
the  Scottish  dames  her  contem- 
poraries, dealt  largely  in  the  cant 
of  the  day, — introducing  "  I  bless 
the  Lord  "  into  her  child's  little  let- 
ters when  the  latter  had  been  apt 
to  overlook  a  mercy  vouchsafed, 
— are  very  edifying.  Like  other 
people  of  her  own  time  and  since, 
she  clearly  discerned  the  finger  of 
Providence  when  any  calamity  be- 
fell one  of  her  adversaries.  Soon 
after  the  judgment,  Sir  John  Nis- 
bet  lost  his  wife,  and  Lady  Wemyss 
thus  writes  to  Highchester :  "Com- 
missar Nisbet's  marriage,  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  was  dissolved 
that  same  week  he  promised  to 
dissolve  my  daughter's,  and  he  is 
lyke  to  lose  his  wit's  for  sorrow. 
This  I  could  not  bot  observe  ;  "  to 
which  remark  Highchester  piously 
responds  that  the  death  of  Lady 
Nisbet  was  "  a  remarkable  provi- 
dence." 

Highchester  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  to  influence  the  Protec- 
tor in  favour  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  other  side  also  sent  petitions 


accusing  Lady  Wemyss  of  having 
betrayed  her  trust,  but  the  Res- 
toration still  found  the  case  pend- 
ing. Rothes,  who  had  at  first 
supported  his  sister,  subsequently 
made  his  own  bargain  with  Tweed- 
dale,  and  privately  obtained  from 
King  Charles  the  sole  wardship  of 
both  the  Buccleuch  heiresses.  The 
struggle  that  ensued  between 
brother  and  sister  was  diamond 
cut  diamond;  but  the  Countess's 
impetuosity  was  ruinous  to  her 
object.  The  better  to  thwart 
Rothes's  designs  at  Court,  she 
dragged  her  delicate  daughter,  al- 
ways in  feeble  health,  and  suffer- 
ing from  an  open  sore  in  her  arm, 
to  be  touched  by  the  king.  Lady 
Wemyss  succeeded  in  having  the 
grant  from  Rothes  cancelled  in 
favour  of  one  to  Lord  Wemyss 
and  Rothes  jointly.  But  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  victory  was  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  child's  life,  for  soon 
after  the  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney back  to  Scotland  was  over, 
Countess  Mary's  failing  health  gave 
way  altogether,  and  an  attack  of 
measles,  followed  by  fever,  removed 
her  from  the  arena  of  intrigue  and 
strife  in  which  her  short  exist- 
ence had  been  wholly  spent. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  sympathy 
for  Highchester  in  the  position  in 
which  the  Countess's  death  placed 
him,  though  the  son,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Tarras  for  life,  seems 
to  have  met  with  hard  treatment. 
Highchester,  now  that  he  was  of 
no  more  use,  was  discarded  by  all 
parties  as  a  blunt  tool.  The  son 
received  no  benefit  from  the  mar- 
riage-contract ;  and  the  Countess 
Mary  on  her  death-bed  had  been 
induced  to  leave  out  both  father 
and  son  in  her  last  testament. 
All  appeals  to  the  tutors  or  to  the 
Crown  were  in  vain,  and  his  little 
packet  of  childish  love-letters,  and 
a  romantic  memory,  was  all  that 
was  left  him  of  his  first  wife.  His 
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second  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Humbie,  if  a  less  ambitious,  was  a 
more  prosperous  union ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  being  implicated 
in  a  plot  against  the  Crown,  and  of 
obtaining  pardon  after  being  con- 
victed, his  life  seems  to  have  been 
an  uneventful  one. 

There  was  a  risk  of  the  Countess 
Anna,  now  a  greater  heiress  than 
her  sister  had  been,  also  becoming 
the  prey  of  her  designing  and  fac- 
tious guardians;  but  her  mother, 
Lady  Wemyss,  speedily  took  a 
course  which  cut  away  the  ground 
from  any  possibility  of  rivalry. 
Anna  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
her  sister  died  ;  and  Lady  Wemyss, 
disappointed  at  her  brother,  Lord 
Rothes,  having  obtained  the  ward- 
ship instead  of  herself,  speedily 
proposed  to  Charles  II.,  now  firmly 
seated  at  Whitehall,  a  marriage 
between  the  Countess  and  his 
natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.  Lady  Wemyss's  relations 
with  the  Court,  as  the  intermediary 
between  his  Majesty  when  in  exile 
and  Monk  and  Rothes,  enabled  her 
to  take  this  step  without  presump- 
tion when  she  had  so  large  a  for- 
tune to  offer,  and  Charles  promptly 
closed  with  the  proposal.  Lady 
Wemyss  was  a  consummate  tacti- 
cian, and  not  only  did  she  gain 
over  a  majority  of  the  tutors  to 
her  views,  but  even  induced  High- 
chester,  sore  as  he  must  have  been 
at  the  defeat  of  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects, to  become  her  envoy  to  the 
king.  Countess  Anna  was  taken 
by  her  mother  to  Whitehall  in 
the  summer  of  1662,  and  being  a 
"proper,  handsome,  and  a  lively 
tall  young  lady  of  her  age,"  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  gracious  ap- 
proval. The  marriage  -  contract 
was  drawn  up  with  all  the  care 
and  formalities  of  a  royal  alliance, 
Sir  Thomas  Gilmour,  the  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  being  ex- 
pressly summoned  to  London  to 
advise  on  it.  We  need  not  go 


into  its  details,  which  afforded 
ample  security  to  the  Countess, 
and  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  the  Tweeddale  suc- 
cession in  event  of  the  Countess 
dying  without  issue.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  on  the  20th 
April  1663,  "in  the  Earl  of 
Wemys  house  being  there  for  the 
tyme,  when  his  Majestie  and  the 
Qwene  were  present  with  diuers 
of  the  Cowrt."  The  marriage 
was  alluded  to  by  Dryden  in  his 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel," — 

"With    secret    joy    indulgent    David 

view'd 

His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renew'd. 
To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied, 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his 

bride." 

Lady  Wemyss  had  wished  to 
take  the  child-wife  back  to  Scot- 
land with  her  until  her  majority ; 
but  the  king  ordained  that  she  and 
the  Duke  should  remain  at  Court. 
Of  a  much  more  robust  character 
as  well  as  constitution  than  her 
sister,  the  Duchess  Anna  seems 
also  to  have  possessed  a  very  affec- 
tionate temper,  and  her  correspon- 
dence with  Wemyss  Castle  shows 
that  she  bore  a  deep  affection  for 
her  mother,  and  even  more  mark- 
edly for  her  step -father.  Her 
position  at  Court  made  her,  even 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  be  a  power 
to  be  courted  among  her  numerous 
Scottish  relations  and  connections, 
and  while  still  a  girl  she  treats 
them  in  her  correspondence  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  complaisant 
princess.  It  is  to  the  Duchess's 
credit  that  she  does  not  figure 
largely  in  the  annals  of  Whitehall ; 
but  we  meet  passing  glimpses  of 
her  in  the  pages  of  the  diaries  and 
memoirs  of  the  period.  Grammont 
declares  that  her  person  was  full 
of  charms,  and  her  mind  possessed 
all  those  perfections  in  which  the 
handsome  Monmouth  was  deficient. 
Evelyn  records  having  met  her  at 
Lord  Arlington's,  and  pronounces 
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her  "one  of  the  wisest  and  craftiest 
of  her  sex."  Pepys  has  a  word  of 
praise  for  her  acting  in  "  The 
Indian  Emperour"  at  Court,  in 
which,  while  the  other  ladies  were 
"  like  stocks  or  fools,"  she  and  Mrs 
Cornwallis  "did  do  most  extra- 
ordinary well."  Again  he  records 
an  accident  to  her  while  dancing, 
in  which  it  was  feared  that  she  had 
dislocated  her  hip-joint,  and  his 
apprehensions  that  her  lame  leg  is 
likely  to  grow  shorter  and  shorter, 
that  she  will  never  recover  it. 
The  diarist  was  again  the  guest  of 
the  Duchess  at  Audley  End,  where 
he  praises  "above  all  things  the 
cellars,  where  we  went  down  and 
drank  much  good  liquor.  And 
indeed  the  cellars  are  fine ;  and 
here  my  wife  and  I  did  sing  to  our 
great  content.  And  then  to  the 
garden,  and  there  did  eat  many 
grapes,  and  took  some  with  us." 
The  Duchess  accompanied  the 
Duchess  of  York  to  Holland,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary ; 
and  she  also  paid  a  lengthened 
visit  to  France,  where  we  find 
her  in  Paris  in  1681-82,  while 
Monmputh  was  commanding  the 
royal  forces  in  Scotland.  If  the 
Countess  Mary  had  trouble  in  her 
short  marriage,  her  sister  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  her  splendid 
union.  The  high  spirit  and  mas- 
culine firmness  of  character  which 
made  her  as  much  a  "bold  Buc- 
cleuch "  as  any  male  of  her  line, 
could  not  have  found  much  satis- 
faction in  the  weak,  impulsive, 
and  scheming  vacillations  of  her 
husband.  JSTor,  tolerant  as  was  the 
society  of  the  age,  could  Mon- 
mouth's  open  infidelities  have  been 
overlooked  without  causing  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Duchess. 
Naturally  the  Duchess's  chief  ag- 
gravation was  the  Duke's  notorious 
liaison  with  Henrietta  Wentworth. 
Sir  William  Fraser,  we  notice,  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  calling  her 


Lady  Henrietta,  in  common  with 
other  historians  who  have  de- 
scribed her  as  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Strafford ;  but  her  father 
was  Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth  of 
Nettlecourt,  Colonel  of  the  Guards. 
It  appears  from  the  Duchess's  state- 
ment at  a  very  solemn  moment 
that  these  follies  had  caused  seri- 
ous dispeace  between  them.  But 
her  influence  had  done  much  to 
save  the  Duke  from  evil  counsels, 
though  she  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  last  and  fatal  misadventure. 
She  combated  Shaftesbury's  in- 
sidious advice,  saved  him  from 
being  implicated  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  and  through  her  influence 
with  the  Duke  of  York  secured 
his  promotion  in  the  army.  By 
James  II.  the  Duchess  was  always 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and  he  de- 
clared, according  to  Burnet,  "  that 
the  hopes  of  a  crown  could  not 
work  on  her  to  do  an  unjust 
thing."  But  with  the  Duke's  re- 
tirement to  Holland,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  wife's  influence, 
and  became  a  ready  prey  to  the 
ambitious  suggestions  of  the  plot- 
ting group  of  exiles  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  who  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
make  a  rebellious  descent  upon 
England,  rather  in  view  of  creat- 
ing a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Argyll  than  in  any  hope  of  his 
attempt  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  Duchess  has  been  accused 
of  indifference  to  her  husband's 
fate,  and  of  not  having  sufficiently 
exerted  her  influence  with  the  king 
on  his  behalf.  Her  position,  how- 
ever, was  a  difficult  one.  It  must 
have  been  clear  from  the  first  that 
Monmouth's  doom  was  sealed  ;  and 
that  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
Duchess,  but  of  her  children,  had 
been  brought  into  serious  jeopardy 
by  his  fatuous  rashness.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fraser  quotes  from  the  Buc- 
cleuch  muniments  an  account  of 
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the  meeting  between  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  before  his  execution, 
which  very  clearly  indicates  the 
relations  and  the  position  of  the 
two  parties.  At  the  first  inter- 
view Momnouth's  mind  was  so 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  hope  of 
purchasing  his  pardon  by  reveal- 
ing the  names  of  the  disaffected, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to 
what  the  Duchess  said ;  but  at 
the  parting  before  his  execution, 
more  tender  feelings  prevailed. 

"  His  behaviour  all  the  tyme  was 
brave  and  unmoved,  and  even  dureing 
the  last  conversatione  and  farewell 
with  his  ladie  and  children,  which 
was  the  mourningest  scene  in  the 
world,  and  noe  bystanderes  could  see 
it  without  melting  in  teares,  he  did 
not  show  the  least  consernedness.  He 
declared  before  all  the  companie  how 
averse  his  Duches  had  bein  to  all  his 
irregular  courses,  that  she  had  never 
bein  uneasie  to  him  on  any  occasione 
whatsomever  but  about  women,  and 
his  faillzing  of  dutie  to  the  leat  king. 
And  that  she  knew  nothing  of  his 
last  designe,  not  haveing  heard  from 
himself  a  year  before,  which  was  his 
owen  fault,  and  noe  unkyndness  in 
her,  because  she  knew  not  how  to 
direct  her  letteres  to  him.  In  that  he 
gave  her  the  kyndest  character  that 
could  be,  and  beged  her  pardone  of 
his  many  faillyeings  and  offences  to 
her,  and  prayed  her  to  continow  her 
kyndness  and  caire  to  his  poor  childe- 
ren.  At  this  expressione  she  fell 
doun  oil  her  knees  with  her  eyes  full 
of  teares,  and  beged  him  to  pardone 
her  if  she  ever  had  done  anything  to 
offend  and  displease  him,  and  imbrace- 
ing  his  knees,  fell  into  a  sound,  out 
of  which  they  had  much  adoe  to  raise 
her  up  in  a  good  whyll  after." 

When  Monmouth  had  appeared 
in  arms,  his  children  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  to  pre- 
vent them  being  made  use  of  by 
the  Duke's  partisans  ;  and  thither 
the  Duchess  followed  to  share 
their  confinement.  But  practi- 
cally the  Duke's  death  had  no  ad- 
verse influence  upon  the  Duchess's 


position.  Forfeiture,  of  course, 
followed  the  Duke's  English  and 
Scottish  titles,  and  would  natur- 
ally have  affected  his  issue;  but 
the  Duchess's  rights  to  the  Buc- 
cleuch  honours  and  estates  re- 
mained unimpaired.  She  went 
through  the  formality  of  making 
a  resignation,  and  obtaining  a  re- 
grant  of  her  titles  and  estates  to 
her,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith, 
her  eldest  son,  at  her  death,  with 
due  provision  for  continuing  the 
succession  in  her  children,  failing 
him  and  his  issue.  King  James 
showed  the  widowed  Duchess  great 
kindness  and  consideration.  Speak- 
ing of  the  resignation,  she  says  it 
"  was  verie  readily  consented  to  by 
his  Maiesty,  and  verie  kindly  he 
spok  to  me,  which  I  do  valow 
verie  much,  and  indeed  he  has 
ever  shown  me  much  favor  in  what- 
ever concerns  me." 

Even  in  her  married  life  the 
Duchess  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  decided  independence 
and  energy  of  character,  and  these 
qualities  were  now  sedulously  ex- 
erted for  the  interest  of  her  house 
and  family,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably attenuated  by  the  Duke's 
reckless  projects.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  Monmouth's  life,  all 
that  she  had  received  from  the 
Buccleuch  estates  had  been  £1100, 
all  the  rest  having  gone  to  the 
Duke.  But  she  was  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  founding  the  house 
of  Buccleuch  afresh,  and  certainly 
she  exhibited  a  vigorous  capacity 
for  business  which  few  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Caroline  Court  would 
have  been  equal  to  exhibiting. 
Some  years  after  the  Duke's  death 
she  married  the  first  Lord  Corn- 
wallis ;  but  of  her  relations  with 
her  second  husband  Sir  William 
Eraser  tells  us  nothing.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess,  sketched  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel "  as  she  who 
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"  In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody 
tomb ;  "— 

but  this  picture  of  the  gentle 
gracious  lady  only  depicts  one  side 
of  her  character,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  most  conspicuous.  No 
princess  could  have  insisted  upon 
being  treated  with  greater  observ- 
ance ;  and  indeed  in  her  own 
grants  to  her  Dalkeith  tenants  she 
adopts  the  style  of  "  Mighty  Prin- 
cess." While  at  Dalkeith  she  was 
served  on  the  knee,  and  only  some 
relative  or  guest  of  rank  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  with  her  at  meals,  all 
others  standing  during  the  repast. 
Compared  with  such  state,  "  the 
custom  of  Branksome  Hall "  must 
have  been  democratic ;  but,  as  Dr 
Johnson  records  in  his  'Life  of 
Gay,'  she  was  "  inflexible  in  her  de- 
mand to  be  treated  as  a  princess." 
Both  as  a  landlord  and  as  a  chief- 
tain her  policy  was  according  to  the 
paternal  ancient  rule.  When  she 
was  urged  to  farm  out  her  estates, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal. 
"  As  to  the  new  farmers,"  she  said, 
"they  are  lick  to  get  the  old  ansur 
from  me  that  I  think  I  will  never 
farm  my  estat  whilst  I  live,  and 
I  am  sure  I  will  not  do  it  now. 
You  know  I  think  it  would  rewin 
the  tenants,  or  else  I  am  sure 
oppress  them,  which  I  will  never 
do,  and  I  am  resolved  nobody  ever 
shall  do  it  whilst  I  live."  When  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  ancestor,  "Beardie," 
of  the  Baeburn  family,  had  com- 
promised himself  in  Dundee's  rising 
after  the  Revolution,  it  was  the 
Duchess  who  saved  him  from  the 
penalty  of  treason,  and  received 
from  the  old  Jacobite  the  answer  to 
her  recommendation  to  keep  clear 
of  rebellions  in  future,  "  Please 
your  Grace,  I  am  not  likely  to  get 
another  chance."  Her  advocacy 
was  also  successful  in  behalf  of  a 
tipsy  man,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  a  Dalkeith  innkeeper  to  drink 
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King  James's  health  by  the  promise 
of  "as  much  as  he  could  drink  for 
a  whole  day."  This  was  not  a  very 
aggravated  type  of  treason,  and 
the  Duchess  was  of  opinion  that 
"  whair  ther  is  no  murdar,  I  would 
have  nobody  dey  befor  ther  time." 
The  Scotts,  however,  those  at  least 
that  were  more  dependent  on  her, 
complained  of  her  being  so  much 
an  absentee  in  England ;  and 
Satchells  laments  that — 

"In  England  now  the  Dutches  dwells, 
Which  to  her  friends  is  a  cursed  fate, 
For  if  they  famish,  starve,  or  die, 
They  cannot  have  a  groat   from   that 
estate." 

And  contrasts  the  hard  times  with 
the  palmy  Border  days,  when — 

"  His  honour  took  of  them  such  pain, 
They  never  went  unto  the  law 
'Gainst  one  another  at  any  time ; ' 
In  whose  case  or  cause  soever  it  was, 
Debts,  riots,  or  possessions, 
Their  chief  he  was  immediat  judge, 
The  lawyers  got  nought  of  them." 

The  Duchess,  however,  asserted 
that  "I  am,  as  I  was  born,  a 
Scotts  woman,"  and  that  she  still 
had  a  "Scotch  heart,"  "the  same 
I  brought  to  England,  and  will 
never  chang." 

When  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  vacant  Church  livings 
was  for  a  time  transferred  from 
the  patrons  to  congregations  at 
the  E/e volution,  the  Duchess,  when 
consulted  about  a  settlement  at 
Dalkeith,  replies,  "If  I  may  not 
absolutely  chous,  I  would,  however, 
have  the  best  of  the  gang."  And  in 
the  case  of  a  Hawick  vacancy,  she 
declares,  "  Of  all  the  candidates  I 
am  for  th  e  modrat  man. "  In  politics 
she  seems  to  have  preserved  a  judi- 
cious neutrality,  and  to  have  stood 
as  well  at  the  Court  of  William  of 
Orange  as  at  that  of  Queen  Anne. 
She  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
an  opponent  of  the  Union. 

The  Duchess  had  exemplary  care 
of  the  interests  of  all  her  sons,  but 
3i 
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during  her  lifetime  she  firmly  kept 
the  exercise  of  all  her  rights  and 
powers  within  her  own  hands.  She 
had  been  urged  to  put  her  eldest  son 
in  fee  of  the  estates,  and  to  content 
herself  with  a  lif  erent  interest.  This 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
dowagers  in  the  Duchess's  position, 
and  the  recent  resignation  by  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  of  her 
honours  in  favour  of  her  son,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  was  a  precedent  in 
point.  But  the  Duchess  declares 
that  she  was  "  a  man  in  my  own 
famelly " ;  and  "  I'le  never  light 
anie  body  doun  stares  in  my  own 
hous,  as  the  Empriour  Maximilion 
did,  for  fear  I  should  repentt  it. 
Tho  I  love  my  child  as  well  as 
anie  body  living  ever  lov'd  ther 
own  flesh  and  bloud,  but  will  never 
be  so  blinded  whilst  I  keepe  my 
reason  as  to  lessen  my  self  in  my 
own  famelly,  but  will  keepe  my 
outhorety  and  be  the  head  of  it 
whilst  it  pleases  God  to  give  me 
life."  Again  she  writes  upon  the 
same  subject :  "I  will  keep  all  the 
rights  I  injoy  from  God  and  my 
foirfathers.  I  did  not  com  to  my 
estate  befor  my  time.  I  was  my 
sister's  aire,  and  I  bliss  God  I  have 
children  which  I  trust  in  His 
mercy  will  be  mine  when  I  am 
dead.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
is  but  a  woman,  and  wee  are  not 
such  wis  creatures  as  men,  so  I 
will  follow  no  exampule  of  that 
sort  till  I  see  all  the  nobellmen  in 
Scotland  resin  to  ther  sons,  then  I 
will  consider  of  the  busines."  But 
with  all  this  love  of  authority  and 
determination  to  keep  the  reins  of 
power  in  her  own  hands,  the 
Duchess  appears  to  have  been 
scrupulously  just  in  fulfilling  her 
engagements  with  her  children. 
Writing  on  one  occasion  to  guard 
against  the  settlement  upon  one  of 
her  sons  falling  into  arrears,  she 
says,  "  It  would  look  ill  to  run  in 
arrear  with  him  when  the  settle- 


ment is  made  so  firm  and  well ; 
it  would  look  lick  some  other 
parants  who  do  not  keepe  ther 
articalls  with  thair  children,  and  I 
would  not  imitate  them." 

The  Duchess  left  to  her  grand- 
son, who  succeeded  her,  the  Buc- 
cleuch  estates,  greatly  increased 
during  her  management.  To  "  buy 
Scotts  land  with  English  money  " 
was  her  avowed  policy ;  and  she 
picturesquely  describes  herself  as 
"  greining "  for  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  which  Harden  had.  to 
dispose  of  in  Ettrick  Forest.  To 
her  own  patrimonial  estates  she 
was  greatly  attached,  and  one  of 
her  dependents  writes  :  "  She  will 
never  pairt  with  one  inch  of  ground 
that  ever  did  belong  to  it.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  tye  her  Grace 
up  from  giveing  what  she  thinks 
proper,  either  by  way  of  charitie, 
or  as  a  reward  to  those  that  have 
done  her  service,  but  that  such  gifts 
and  rewards  shall  alwayes  be  in 
gude  hard  siller  without  touching 
on  her  paternal  estate." 

The  Duchess  brought  a  long  and 
eventful  life  to  a  close  in  1732. 
She  had  been  born  amid  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
had  been  the  ward  for  a  time  of 
one  of  Cromwell's  generals ;  she 
had  figured  in  the  brilliant  Court 
of  Charles,  had  watched  the  clouds 
closing  over  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
and  had  lived  to  see  the  present 
royal  house  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne.  A  career  embracing  so 
many  historical  vicissitudes  must 
of  itself  be  interesting;  but  the 
strong  personality,  energy,  and 
resolution  which  made  the  Duchess 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  her  generation,  well  deserves  to 
be  commemorated;  and  Sir  William 
Eraser  has  done  wisely  to  devote  a 
special  volume  to  those  episodes  of 
family  history  with  which  the  story 
of  the  two  heiresses  of  Buccleuch 
is  connected. 
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THE     PORTUGUESE     AND     MAKOLOLO-LAND. 


THOUGH  both  ethnologically  and 
geographically  inaccurate,  the  name 
Makololo-land  is  not  without  ad- 
vantage as  furnishing  a  specific 
appellation  for  our  new  protec- 
torate on  the  Shire  river. 

The  area  of  this  region  may  be 
approximately  estimated  at  9000 
square  miles.  It  is  thickly  popu- 
lated, more  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  river,  by  two  tribes 
distinct  in  language  and  in  many 
tribal  characteristics.  They  are 
the  Yao  and  Anyanja.  Emigrat- 
ing southwards  from  the  west  and 
east  sides  of  Lake  Nyassa  respect- 
ively, where  the  greater  number 
of  their  peoples  are  still  located, 
they  met  in  this  region.  Their 
contact  resulted  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Shire  valley  by  the  weaker 
Anyanja,  and  of  the  highlands  by 
the  more  energetic  and  robust  Yao. 
Though  not  deficient  in  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  being  a  peaceful 
and  purely  agricultural  race,  the 
Anyanja  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  more  enterprising  neighbours, 
through  a  want  of  power  of  co- 
hesion and  social  organisation. 
With  a  view  to  remedy  this  grave 
defect,  Dr  Livingstone  conceived 
the  excellent  plan  of  leaving 
amongst  them  a  few  trustworthy 
natives,  around  whom  this  disin- 
tegrated mass  of  people  could 
combine  for  mutual  protection 
from  the  harassing  attacks  of 
their  more  effectually  organised 
neighbours.  Five  of  the  doctor's 
most  faithful  followers  were  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  These  had  joined 
the  great  traveller  some  consider- 
able time  previously,  and  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  called  the  Makololo, 
thus  originating  the  present  name 
Makololo-land  for  our  new  terri- 


tory. These  men  proved  worthy 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  them, 
and  soon  became  the  recognised 
chiefs  of  the  Anyanja  in  the  Shire* 
valley.  Of  the  five — Ramakukan, 
Chipitula,  Mlauri,  Katunga,  and 
Masea — only  the  three  latter  are 
now  living. 

It  is  not  purposed  to  discuss 
here  the  early  days  of  this  settle- 
ment, nor  to  follow  in  detail  the 
gradations  of  its  development. 
Such  a  record,  though  full  of  in- 
terest, would  be  at  the  best  a  mere 
reiteration  of  missionary  reports. 
Hidden  amid  the  jungles  and 
fever-swamps  of  unknown  Africa, 
the  struggles  and  hardships  of  its 
pioneers  were  unnoticed  or  un- 
heard of  save  by  a  restricted  and 
interested  circle.  Many  succumbed 
to  their  altered  conditions  of  life, 
and  their  graves,  scattered  over 
the  pestilential  river -lands,  are 
witnesses  of  the  price  in  British 
lives  that  has  been  paid  for  this 
region. 

In  accordance  with  the  initiative 
of  Dr  Livingstone,  the  Universities 
Mission  first  attempted  a  residence 
in  the  Shire  valley,  near  the  Buo 
confluence.  The  site  chosen  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  swampy 
alluvial  country,  from  which  ex- 
haled the  most  deadly,  pestiferous, 
and  malarial  vapours,  constrained 
to  live  on  the  coarsest  of  food,  and 
debarred  the  least  of  those  luxuries 
that  have  become  necessities  to 
the  civilised  man,  this  noble  work 
had  perforce  to  be  abandoned, 
and  Bishop  Mackenzie  was  left 
buried  on  a  small  island  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ruo. 

The  Scottish  Missions,  however, 
showed  more  wisdom  in  their  mode 
of  procedure,  and  choice  of  a  resi- 
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dence.  Leaving  the  pestilential 
lowlands,  they  fixed  upon  an  ex- 
cellent site,  3000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  sheltered  by  granite  peaks, 
supplied  with  rich  soil  and  pure 
spring  water,  and  far  removed 
from  the  deleterious  miasma  of  the 
valley-lands.  This  mission  settle- 
ment, in  honour  of  the  birthplace 
of  Dr  Livingstone,  was  named 
Blantyre.  The  excellent  reports 
sent  home  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  country,  and  its  general  suit- 
ability for  European  residence,  en- 
couraged an  attempt  to  be  made 
by  several  Scotsmen  to  develop  its 
resources  in  the  interests  of  civili- 
sation and  Christian  philanthropy 
by  means  of  a  trading  company. 
To  carry  out  this  praiseworthy 
object,  the  African  Lakes  Company 
was  formed.  Yery  soon  after,  the 
Zambesi  and  Shire  rivers  were 
navigated  by  a  small  steamer,  and 
the  headquarters  fixed  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Blantyre.  This  second 
settlement  was  christened  by  the 
natives  Mandala. 

Subsequently  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  element  has  been 
considerably  augmented  by  indi- 
vidual traders  and  planters,  some 
of  whom  are  already  large  growers 
of  coffee  and  sugar. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1883, 
when  the  first  British  consul  was 
appointed,  that  this  young  colony 
finally  emerged  from  its  obscurity 
as  an  isolated  mission-station,  and 
became  recognised  as  a  growing 
centre  of  British  commercial  and 
philanthropic  enterprise. 

The  agricultural  and  commercial 
development  of  this  no-man's  land 
by  British  energy  and  capital 
proceeded  for  years  without  mol- 
estation or  comment  from  the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  sea-board. 

Though  ignorant,  save  from  re- 
port, of  the  work  being  accom- 
plished in  Makololo-land,  the 
Portuguese  had  conclusive  evidence 


of  its  growing  importance  in  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  from  the 
exorbitant  duties  levied  on  mer- 
chandise and  stores  in  transit 
through  Quillimane.  The  customs 
returns  at  this  place  had  increased 
from  the  paltriest  pittance  to  a 
sum  exceeding  the  returns  of  all 
the  remaining  ports  in  the  pro- 
vince. Three  or  four  British 
steamers  were  navigating  the  in- 
terior water- ways, while  Portuguese 
officials,  after  four  centuries  of 
occupation  on  the  coast,  had 
merely  primitive  dug-outs  in  which 
to  paddle  from  one  station  to 
another. 

Long  sunk  in  a  degraded  slum- 
ber of  apathy  and  indolence,  the 
colonial  Portuguese  became  finally 
aroused  to  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  Shire  settlements. 
They  experienced  no  desire  to 
emulate  the  success  of  the  British 
by  instituting  a  spirited  policy  in 
their  own  territory,  whose  decay 
and  poverty  everywhere  incrimin- 
ated them  for  their  culpable  leth- 
argy and  misgovernment.  Their 
cupidity  alone  was  inflamed. 

With  that  enthusiastic  precipi- 
tancy and  infantile  want  of  prac- 
tical discernment  that  at  times 
seize  these  people,  they  suddenly 
conceived  that  the  possession  of 
the  Makololo  country,  with  its 
roads,  plantations,  and  thriving 
settlements,  would  enable  them 
to  build  up  a  second  and  greater 
Brazil,  flood  with  wealth  their 
impoverished  exchequer,  and  resus- 
citate the  long  defunct  glories  of 
their  brilliant  past.  Aroused  from 
their  normal  apathy  by  the  splen- 
dour of  so  extraordinary  a  vision, 
their  fevered  imagination  has  so 
perverted  their  reason  as  to  lead 
them  to  force  its  consummation, 
untrammelled  by  those  laws  of 
common-sense  and  prudence  that 
guide  their  more  deliberate  and 
practical  fellows.  None  is  more 
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appreciative  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  deplorable  impetuous  tendency 
than,  in  his  calmer  moments,  the 
Portuguese  himself,  nor  knows 
better  how  futile  are  these  spas- 
modic aspirations  after  colonial 
and  commercial  pre  -  eminence. 
Being  fully  cognisant  that  inani- 
tion and  pecuniary  loss  would  be 
the  immediate  sequence  of  their 
administration  of  the  Makololo 
colony,  these  people,  by  their 
action,  not  only  pose  as  inimical 
to  progress  and  civilisation,  but 
offer  conclusive  demonstration  that 
their  policy  is  actuated  no  less  by 
a  discreditable  jealousy  than  an 
indefensible  cupidity. 

Previous  to  1885  the  colonial 
Portuguese  unmistakably  evinced 
a  decided  dread  of  venturing  up 
the  Shire  river  to  lay  hands  on 
the,  to  them,  terra  incognita  of 
Makololo-land.  The  accounts  and 
rumours  that  reached  them  of  the 
reputed  ferocity  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  the  Makololo  people  proved 
for  many  years  an  effectual  deter- 
rent to  their  advance.  The  prize, 
however,  appeared  to  them  to  be 
growing  so  valuable,  that  in  1884  it 
was  determined  to  devote  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  expedition  that  would 
place  this  colony  under  their  ad- 
ministration. Although  the  Shire 
river  offered  the  most  favourable 
route  for  such  an  undertaking,  not 
only  being  the  least  costly  but  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  most 
expeditious,  yet  it  was  deemed 
unadvisable  to  risk  a  possible 
hostile  encounter  with  the  un- 
known peoples  on  its  banks. 

The  only  alternative  route,  there- 
fore, that  appeared  practicable,  was 
that  from  Ibo  on  the  coast  due 
west  to  Lake  Nyassa,  over  a 
country  that  could  only  be  crossed 
by  a  large  expedition  at  great  ex- 
pense and  with  very  considerable 
delay.  This  route  was  resolved 


upon,  notwithstanding  its  physical 
and  financial  disadvantages,  and 
the  command  given  to  Major  Serpa 
Pinto.  The  force,  both  in  num- 
bers and  personnel,  was  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  with  which 
the  gallant  Major  has  recently 
been  displaying  his  fire  -  eating 
proclivities. 

It  was  considered  expedient  to 
conceal  the  object  of  this  under- 
taking under  the  now  familiar 
guise  of  a  scientific  and  surveying 
expedition.  To  further  mislead 
the  outside  world  as  to  its  real 
destination  and  purpose,  the  start 
was  made  from  Mozambique,  and 
a  remarkable  journey  accomplished 
along  the  sea-beach  to  the  port  of 
Ibo,  180  miles  to  the  north.  This 
ludicrous  adventure  entailed  an 
expenditure  of  some  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  occupied  six  months. 
At  Ibo,  after  various  mishaps,  the 
remnants  of  the  expedition  struck 
off  due  west  in  the  direction  of 
Nyassa,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Cardoso,  Major  Pinto 
returning  to  Zanzibar  invalided. 

The  progress  of  this  undertak- 
ing proved  most  unhappy  for  all 
concerned.  Arriving  at  the  town 
of  Mtarika,  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance to  Lake  Nyassa,  the  fate  of 
the  whole  enterprise  proved  to 
be  in  extremis.  The  leader,  sick, 
disheartened,  and  starving,  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  or 
indeed  of  escape  from  his  melan- 
choly predicament.  At  this  crisis 
a  deus  ex  machind  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  passing  Englishman — 
such  is  the  irony  of  fate  —  who, 
seeing  the  deplorable  plight  of 
this  pseudo  surveying  expedition 
and  its  leader,  enacted  the  part 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Supplied 
with  stores  and  provisions,  Lieu- 
tenant Cardoso  was  now  enabled 
to  continue  his  journey,  and  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  reaching  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Ar- 
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riving  there,  he  presented  a  flag 
to  an  insignificant  chieftain,  in- 
formed him  of  many  advantages 
that  would  accrue  if  this  pretty 
cloth  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  in  his  village,  and  so 
succeeded  to  his  own  satisfaction 
in  annexing,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  the  whole  of  the 
Nyassa  regions.  Proceeding  south- 
wards to  Blantyre,  our  country- 
men again  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  returning  to  the  coast, 
where  his  arrival  was  made  the 
occasion  of  unusual  demonstrations 
in  honour  of  the  brilliancy  of  his 
patriotic  achievement.  And  judg- 
ing from  the  eclat  accorded  him, 
he  was  doubtless  considered  a 
worthy  executive  of  that  dubious 
diplomatic  morality  for  which  the 
Portuguese  have  recently  evinced 
so  unenviable  a  partiality. 

Many  endeavours  were  mean- 
while made  to  obtain,  by  bribery 
and  specious  promises,  the  consent 
of  the  native  chiefs  of  Milanji  and 
Mponda  to  furnish  them  with  a 
formal  but  wholly  supposititious 
allegiance.  These  people  are  no- 
torious slave-dealers,  and  owe  their 
importance  exclusively  to  their  con- 
nection with  this  traffic,  and  to 
the  fact  that  their  towns  are  situ- 
ated on  the  slave  -  caravan  route 
from  Nyassa  to  Quillimane  and 
the  coast.  From  the  nature  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Col- 
onial Government  and  these  chiefs, 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt — to  such 
depths  are  our  neighbours  willing 
to  descend  to  accomplish  their  end 
— that  the  most  weighty  induce- 
ment preferred  was  an  engagement 
for  the  continued  non-interference 
with  the  slave -traffic  in  certain 
parts  of  recognised  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  an  alleviation  of 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  trade 
in  firearms.  This  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  agents 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 


ment to  treat  with  these  chiefs, 
the  most  important  are  well  known 
to  systematically  encourage  the 
slave-traffic  ;  and  slave-caravans  in 
which  the  chiefs  are  interested  are 
frequently  brought  down  to,  and 
the  slaves  sold  on,  their  estates 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Quillimane. 

In  1888,  notwithstanding  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  their  assay 
of  1884,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
coveted  Makololo-land.  The  for- 
mer had  proved  so  costly  and  un- 
satisfactory, that  on  the  second 
occasion  the  Colonial  Government 
determined  to  prosecute  their 
plans  on  a  more  economic  basis. 

A  Dutch  clerk  named  Maas, 
who  had  been  connected  with  a 
local  trading-house,  was  invested 
with  the  powers  of  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Government  to  the  chief  of 
the  Makololos.  For  a  considera- 
tion this  new-fledged  official  was 
to  proceed  up  the  Shire  under 
English  protection,  relying  on  his 
Dutch  nationality  for  his  personal 
safety.  He  was  to  interview  the 
Makololo  chief,  make  known  to 
him  his  mission,  and  by  the  pre- 
sent of  a  gold -fringed  uniform, 
whose  tinselled  refulgence  had 
warmed  the  hearts  of  so  many 
Portuguese  officials,  install  the  re- 
cipient as  the  capitdo  mor  of  his 
own  territory,  and  the  grateful 
vassal  of  his  Most  Faithful  Ma- 
jesty. With  ludicrous  attempts 
at  secrecy  and  diplomatic  subtlety, 
this  scheme  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. Knowing  well  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Portuguese  in  that 
part  on  such  a  mission  would  be 
highly  injudicious,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  masterful  stroke  of 
policy  to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
alien. 

Meanwhile  a  few  natives  from 
Inhambane,  a  port  to  the  north 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  were  hired  and 
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drafted  on  to  the  Quillimane  river. 
These  were  to  act  as  a  species  of 
police  to  ensure  the  combination 
of  a  heterogeneous  rabble  of  slaves 
collected  from  the  estates  on  this 
river.  The  whole  formed  a  force 
which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cardoso,  as- 
sisted by  the  owner  of  many  of 
the  natives,  whose  presence  was  of 
considerable  value  in  preserving  a 
semblance  of  cohesion  among  his 
followers. 

The  purpose  of  this  force  was  to 
support  the  agent  Maas  in  the 
event  of  his  mission  ending  suc- 
cessfully. It  was  to  enter  Makololo- 
land,  support  the  Makololo  chief  in 
his  new  office  of  capitdo  mor,  rati- 
fy his  vassalage  to  his  Most  Faith- 
ful Majesty,  and  take  effectual 
possession  of  the  British  settle- 
ments. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to 
ensure  the  secrecy  of  these  man- 
03uvres.  The  writer,  however,  had, 
by  chance,  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  observations  on  the  spot. 
The  reception  of  the  Portuguese 
agent  Maas  by  the  Makololo  chief 
was,  however,  of  so  impressive 
yet  discouraging  a  nature,  that  the 
return  of  this  official  to  Quillimane 
was  made  with  considerably  more 
expedition  than  was  compatible 
with  personal  dignity.  The  sup- 
porting force  had  already  occupied 
a  favourable  position  for  an  im- 
mediate advance  across  the  Ruo 
into  the  Makololo  country,  when 
information  was  received  of  the 
indignant  reception  of  their  secret 
emissary  Maas,  and  his  igiio- 
minous  flight  from  the  region  he 
had  endeavoured  to  betray.  This 
summary  failure  of  their  carefully 
laid  plot  necessitated  the  return  of 
the  force  to  the  Quillimane  river. 
Exasperated  rather  than  discour- 
aged by  the  futility  of  their  many 
schemes,  the  Portuguese  now  re- 
solved upon  a  coup  de  main.  The 


personnel  of  the  last  expedition 
was  retained,  and  considerably 
augmented  in  numbers.  Orders 
were  given  to  an  English  firm 
for  two  steamers  to  be  built  and 
sent  out  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. These  warlike  craft  were 
protected  by  steel  plates,  and 
armed  with  machine-guns.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1889  these  ves- 
sels were  delivered  on  the  Zambesi 
waters,  and  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  up  the  Shire  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  a  land-attacking 
force  that  was  already  on  its  way 
under  the  command  of  Major  Serpa 
Pinto  for  the  Eldorado  Makololo- 
land. 

This  undertaking,  to  satisfy  the 
inquiring  world,  was  dubbed  in 
ordinary  course  as  another  scien- 
tific and  surveying  expedition, 
bent  on  the  formation  of  some 
mythical  and  highly  imaginary 
railroad.  Its  results,  however,  are 
too  recent  and  well  known  to  need 
reiteration. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark 
that  in  all  their  attempts  during 
the  past  six  years  to  wrest  from 
the  English  the  results  of  their  en- 
terprise and  capital  in  Makololo- 
land,  the  Portuguese  have  invari- 
ably had  resort  to  a  duplicity  and 
finesse  that  ill  accords  with  their 
past  traditions,  being  actuated 
apparently  by  a  delusion  that  their 
intrigues  were  too  subtly  planned 
for  the  obtuse  acumen  of  the  long- 
enduring  Briton. 

This  brief  retrospect  of  the 
policy  and  attitude  maintained  by 
the  Portuguese  towards  our 
countrymen  in  Makololo-land  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  will  con- 
siderably facilitate  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  consequences,  both 
existent  and  prospective,  in  their 
immediate  bearing  on  our  own  in- 
terests. 

The  evacuation  of  British  ter- 
ritory by  Major  Serpa  Pinto's 
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filibustering  expedition,  although 
superficially  a  reinstatement  of 
the  status  quo  ante,  is  in  reality 
palpably  otherwise. 

The  pernicious  consequence  of 
this  Portuguese  onslaught  are  of 
the  gravest  nature,  and  until  steps 
are  taken  to  retrieve  our  lost 
prestige  and  good  name  in  that 
region,  this  young  and  promising 
settlement  will  experience  a  blow 
so  severe,  that  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  many  years  will  be 
appreciably  restricted,  if  not  irre- 
trievably crushed. 

An  examination  of  the  peculiar 
relations  existing  between  the 
English  and  native  population  in 
this  region  will  show  conclusively 
that  this  statement  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration or  contortion  of  facts. 
Isolated  as  our  countrymen  are 
from  the  outside  world,  their  sole 
security  and  indeed  only  possi- 
bility of  continued  residence  among 
these  people  are  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  strict  mainten- 
ance of  their  prestige  or  restrain- 
ing influence  over  the  teeming 
population  around  them.  It  is 
true  a  white  man  is  here  invested 
per  se  with  a  certain  prestige,  but, 
as  is  well  known,  this  most  often 
proves  extremely  evanescent  on  in- 
creased familiarity. 

The  Scottish  missionaries  in 
Makololo-land  have  acquired  an 
influence  over  the  natives  that  is 
very  marked,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully exerted  on  many  occa- 
sions in  furthering  a  policy  of 
pacification  and  reconciliation  in 
inter-tribal  animosities  and  dis- 
putes. More  than  this  and 
similar  excellent  work  is,  how- 
ever, manifestly  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  missionary  labours. 

The  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
trader  and  agriculturist  among  a 
people  like  the  Makololo  are  essen- 
tially different  to  those  affecting 
the  missionary,  and  their  influence 


or  prestige  cannot  be  maintained 
on  a  similar  basis. 

The  uncultured  native  is  highly 
appreciative  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions towards  himself  of  the  trader 
and  missionary.  The  latter  he 
soon  learns  to  regard  as  an  ami- 
cable and  harmless  member  of 
society,  while  his  relations  with 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part 
only  affected  by  the  mutable  ethics 
of  self-interest.  It  is  thus  easily 
conceived  that  in  such  a  society 
the  trader  is  not  justified,  as  is  the 
missionary,  in  expecting  to  carry 
out  successful  operations,  unless 
he  possesses  means  of  safeguard- 
ing himself  and  his  property,  less 
evanescent  than  moral  suasion. 
The  most  customary  method  em- 
ployed under  such  conditions, 
for  protection  from  the  natural 
cupidity  of  the  natives,  is  the 
erection  of  factories,  sufficiently 
fortified  to  ensure  comparative  im- 
munity from  robbery  and  hostile 
attack. 

The  new-comer  in  Makololo- 
land,  however,  would  have  experi- 
enced considerable  astonishment 
on  finding  a  mere  handful  of 
whites  engaged  quietly  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  though  utterly 
without  the  most  superficial  sem- 
blance of  a  power  or  desire  to 
safeguard  their  lives  or  property, 
placing  what,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
peared an  almost  quixotic  confi- 
dence in  the  sterling  honesty  and 
disinterested  friendliness  of  the 
uncivilised  peoples  around  them. 

Travelling  far  away  in  the  bush, 
the  visitor  would  have  been  often 
startled  at  finding  a  crowd  of  na- 
tives, altogether  unattended,  bear- 
ing bales  of  cloth  and  beads  which, 
to  their  unsophisticated  minds,  re- 
presented wealth  untold,  whose 
possession  would  have  exalted  each 
of  them  from  the  status  of  a 
peasant  to  that  of  a  local  Yander- 
bilt.  Yet  these  goods  would  often 
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remain  in  their  custody  for  days 
in  transit,  and  seldom  did  the 
owner  have  reason  to  repent  his 
implicitness.  Such  a  character- 
istic can  only  now  be  found  in 
few  places.  It  is  perhaps  peculiar 
to  an  ambitionless,  agricultural, 
and  little  contaminated  people 
like  the  Makololo.  Admixture 
with  more  civilised  races  is  well 
known  to  have  a  direct  tendency, 
deplorable  though  the  confession 
may  be,  to  appreciably  corrupt 
and  eventually  break  down  this 
commendable  primitive  virtue. 

Although  signs  of  this  tendency 
are  not  altogether  wanting  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Makololo-land,  there 
remains  still  abundant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  past  fair-dealing  and 
equitable  treatment  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  that  region. 

Apart  from  this  native  idiosyn- 
crasy for  honesty,  the  true  cause 
of  the  peculiar  success  of  our 
countrymen's  peaceful  colonisation 
of  this  country  must  justly  be 
credited  to  that  beau -ideal  of 
African  explorers,  Dr  Livingstone. 
The  words  of  Dr  Livingstone 
may  be  quoted  as  furnishing  in 
a  succinct  form  the  foundation  of 
the  mutual  understanding  that 
has  always  existed  between  the 
Makololos  and  the  colonists.  For 
it  is  an  unwavering  sensibility 
of  security  in  the  honour  of  the 
English  promises  that  has  made 
these  people  consider  their  safe- 
guard against  foreign  attack  as 
well  as  their  best  interests  to  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
white  residents. 

"  The  [Zambesi]  expedition," 
says  Dr  Livingstone,  "  was  sent 
in  accordance  with  the  settled 
policy  of  the  English  Government. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  conviction  was 
produced  that  our  work  embodied 
the  principles  not  of  any  one  party, 
but  of  the  hearts  of  the  statesmen 
and  of  the  people  of  England  gen- 


erally." That  the  English  had 
their  interests  at  heart,  that  they 
would  not  be  deserted  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  has  been  the  national 
creed,  in  the  trust  of  which  a  gen- 
eration of  these  people  has  been 
brought  up. 

The  chief  foes  of  the  Makololo 
have  been  the  Angoni,  Swahili 
slave-traders,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  Portuguese.  The 
latter  have  the  distinction  of  being 
to  these  defenceless  people  a  verit- 
able bete  noire.  The  wretched 
Makololos  have  had  in  the  past 
terrible  cause  to  remember  the 
proximity  of  the  inhuman  and 
brutalised  slave-dealers  occupying, 
under  nominal  Portuguese  rule, 
the  Zambesi  valley  regions.  The 
Shire  has  provided  for  a  century 
or  more  a  prolific  hunting-ground 
for  the  cruel  emissaries  of  the 
Portuguese  half  -  castes  on  the 
main  stream.  Even  to-day  un- 
fortunates are  constantly  snatched 
surreptitiously  from  their  homes, 
hurried  along  the  slave  route  vid 
Matapwiri  and  Mpasso,  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  on  a 
Portuguese  prazo,  or  be  draughted 
beyond  the  seas  to  an  Arab  or 
Madagascar  slave-mart. 

From  the  time  when  Dr  Living- 
stone made  possible  an  ameliora- 
tion in  their  harassed  and  hunted 
existence,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  butchered  with  Portu- 
guese gatlings,  the  only  protector 
these  people  have  looked  to  has 
been  the  English,  and  an  implicit 
belief  in  the  honour  of  their  prom- 
ise has  been  their  most  trusted 
bond. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  for 
how  many  years  this  unwavering 
trustfulness  in  our  good  faith  has 
permeated  these  simple  -  minded 
people,  we  may  perhaps  conceive 
how  pernicious  and  permanent  may 
be  the  consequences  of  this  Portu- 
guese aggression,  if  we  allow  it  to 
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furnish  a  demonstration  in  the 
eyes  of  these  people  of  our  impot- 
ence or  culpable  supineness. 

The  sudden  onslaught  and  retire- 
ment, with  its  concomitants  of 
slaughter,  pillage,  and  capture  of 
British  flags,  are  for  the  most  part 
in  essential  conformity  with  the 
customary  tactics  observed  in  na- 
tive warfare.  To  assert  that  this 
retirement  had  any  connection, 
more  or  less  remote,  with  English 
action,  would  not  only  be  futile, 
but  would  be  treated  with  undis- 
guised incredulity.  The  faith  of 
the  Makololos  in  the  veracity  and 
good  intentions  of  the  English  has 
received  a  violent  shock,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  our  old 
relations  were  so  amicably  main- 
tained must  now  be  considered  as 
irrevocably  abrogated. 

Henceforth  a  new  departure 
must  be  taken  in  our  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  region. 
These  people  demand  visible  and 
conclusive  evidence  not  only  of 
our  willingness  but  of  our  power 
to  protect  their  lives  and  homes 
from  the  recurrence  of  Portuguese 
and  foreign  raids.  Our  prestige 
has  been  swept  away  with  Portu- 
guese gatlings.  Our  promises  have 
been  draggled  with  our  flag  under 
the  feet  of  a  horde  of  Portuguese 
mercenaries  and  slaves;  and  not 
until  we  take  effectual  means  to 
reinstate  our  good  name  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Makololo  will  our 
colonists  be  assured  the  most  or- 
dinary facilities  for  carrying  out 
their  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
missionary  labours. 

A  brief  summary  of  our  re- 
quirements in  Makololo-land,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  most  effectual 
and  economic  policy  for  carrying 
them  out,  may  not  be  without 
value. 

Our  primary  considerations  must 
be  directed — 

1.  To  the  protection  of  the  lives 


and  property  of  our  countrymen 
in  Makololo-land,  the  security 
of  trading  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  the  protection  of  the 
natives  and  colony  from  foreign 
attack. 

2.  To  institute  a  recognised  local 
authority  in  questions  affecting  the 
relations  of  natives  and  colonists. 

3.  To  establish  our  just  rights 
to  a  free  use  of  the  natural  water- 
way to  the  sea. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
extremely  artificial  conditions  upon 
which  the  past  relations  between 
our  colonists  and  the  Makololo 
have  been  dependent  are  now  no 
longer  existent.  Even  then  theft 
and  murder  had  perforce  to  re- 
main unpunished ;  and  on  one 
occasion  the  only  English  steamer 
plying  on  the  Shire  was  captured, 
looted,  and  sunk  with  absolute 
impunity — for  it  was  wisely  con- 
sidered inexpedient,  or  rather  im- 
possible, to  attempt  to  chastise  the 
perpetrators  of  this  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. Indeed  a  considerable 
present  was  eventually  made  to 
prevent  further  outrage. 

That  so  precarious  a  state  of 
security  could  have  long  continued 
to  exist  is  highly  improbable,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that 
the  necessity  for  a  definite  ad- 
ministrative policy  has  been  mere- 
ly accelerated  by  the  recent  Por- 
tuguese action. 

That  the  English  in  this  region 
have  not  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  prestige  on  a  less  evanescent 
and  more  effectual  basis  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  The  formation  of  a 
small  body  of  natives,  efficiently 
armed  and  disciplined,  would  have 
entailed  little  expense,  and  on 
many  occasions  would  have  proved 
not  only  invaluable  as  a  security 
in  case  of  need,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  would  have  con- 
siderably enhanced  their  status, 
and  no  less  augmented  their  com- 
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mercial  and  philanthropic  possi- 
bilities. As,  however,  this  natural 
means  of  ensuring  the  power  to 
carry  on  their  operations  with  the 
necessary  security  has,  imprudent- 
ly, been  altogether  neglected,  it 
demands  our  first  consideration. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  number  of  aliens. 
About  100  would  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Sepoys  or  Beloochees,  such 
as  are  employed  by  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  would  be  preferable  in 
many  ways.  They  would  be  con- 
siderably more  economical,  more 
accustomed  to  the  work  they  would 
be  required  to  perform,  and  less 
subject  to  the  deleterious  effects 
of  malarious  districts,  than  a  simi- 
lar number  of  Englishmen. 

A  camp  might  be  fixed  in  a 
central  and  strategic  position  on 
the  highlands,  where  a  number  of 
men  and  a  machine-gun  could  be 
stationed,  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  Mount  Duranji,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  Blan- 
tyre  and  Mandala  settlements, 
would  afford  an  excellent  position 
for  such  a  camp.  From  this  point 
the  view  commands  almost  the 
whole  of  Makololo-land  ;  and  helio- 
graphic  or  other  communication 
could,  if  desired,  be  maintained 
over  the  whole  of  the  colony. 
Making  this  central  camp  the 
headquarters,  a  number  of  stock- 
aded or  otherwise  fortified  out- 
posts might  be  stationed  at  all 
the  more  important  points.  An 
outpost  at  Zomba  would  protect 
the  northern  district  of  the  colony, 
and  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  number 
of  large  coffee  and  sugar  planta- 
tions owned  by  the  colonists.  A 
second  outpost  at  Milanji  would 
be  able  to  exercise  effective  sur- 
veillance over  the  slave-route  by 
which  many  Makololos  are  taken 
annually,  and  would  occupy  the 
eastern  districts.  A  third  and 
fourth  might  be  placed  at  Katunga 


and  Chiromo,  on  the  Shire  river, 
the  latter  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ruo ;  and  the  southern 
limit  of  our  colony  would  form  a 
boundary  outpost  to  guard  against 
possible  encroachments  into  our 
territory.  At  each  of  these  out- 
posts might  be  stationed  a  few 
men,  who  could  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  central 
camp. 

Thus  effective  measures  would 
be  taken  not  only  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  by  ensur- 
ing security,  but  also  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  combination  of  the 
natives  under  the  Makololo  chiefs, 
and  so  complete  the  excellent  work 
initiated  by  Dr  Livingstone. 

Suitable  native  material  could 
be  soon  developed  into  an  efficient 
police  and  defensive  force,  among 
which  the  Beloochees  or  Sepoys 
would  at  first  act  as  a  species  of 
leaven ;  but  these  aliens  would 
gradually  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  police  duty  of  the  colony  be 
eventually  entirely  performed  by 
the  native  Makololo  under  Eng- 
lish superintendence.  In  a  few 
years  a  system  of  taxation  for  ad- 
ministrative and  public  purposes 
could  be  carried  out,  and  commerce 
placed  upon  a  permanently  satis- 
factory footing. 

The  most  important  considera- 
tion in  relation  to  the  future  com- 
mercial development  of  our  new 
territory  is,  however,  permanently 
the  establishment  of  our  rights  to 
a  free  use  of  the  water-way  to  the 
sea.  The  broad  waters  of  the 
Zambesi  and  Shire,  together  with 
the  Chinde  entrance,  whose  naviga- 
bility was  recently  discovered  and 
made  public  by  the  writer,  offer 
unique  and  most  important  ad- 
vantages to  both  our  colony  in 
Makololo-land  and  our  territory 
on  the  main  stream  of  the  Zam- 
besi. 

Vessels  can  now  tranship  at  once 
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into  river  craft  without  entailing, 
as  heretofore,  an  expensive  and 
lengthy  journey  over  swamps  vid 
Quillimane.  There  is  no  need  for 
goods  or  produce  to  and  from 
Makololo-land  to  touch  on  Portu- 
guese soil,  or  pass  through  Portu- 
guese custom-houses.  In  short, 
our  colony  has  now  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  seaport,  instead  of  being 
a  region  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
civilisation  by  miles  of  pestilential 
morass,  and  the  obstructions  of 
alien  and  prohibitive  fiscal  restric- 
tions. 

For  our  countrymen  to  ignore 
the  vital  importance  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Zambesi  to  our  trade 
and  commerce  would  be  suicidal 
to  the  interests  and  possible  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  Central 
Africa. 

If  the  only  road  to  and  from 
Makololo-land  is  to  continue  to  be 
through  the  doors  of  a  Portuguese 
custom-house,  we  had  by  far  rather 
abandon  our  protectorate,  and 
leave  it  a  prey  to  the  inhuman 
traffic  of  Portuguese  half-caste 
slave-dealers,  and  let  our  colonists 
and  missionaries  give  up  their  la- 
bours and  seek  other  fields  where 
they  will  have  no  such  insuperable 
opposition  to  their  energies.  Re- 
cent events  teach  us  that  the  future 
colonial  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
will  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
harass  and  prohibit  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  development  of  Bri- 
tish commerce  and  colonisation  in 
this  part  of  Central  Africa. 


The  future  route  to  East  Central 
Africa  is  obviously  through  the 
Chinde  mouth  on  to  the  main 
stream  of  the  Zambesi.  With  this 
natural  and  economic  road  from 
the  sea  to  the  far  interior,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Quillimane  port, 
and  the  subsequent  journey  in 
canoes,  and  overland  amid  swamps 
and  hopeless  quagmire,  is  palpably 
an  absurdity,  and  opposed  to  all 
commercial  and  financial  interests. 

By  the  use  of  hulks  as  floating 
wherries  in  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  there  will  be  no  need  to  land 
or  come  in  contact  with  Portu- 
guese jurisdiction.  Thus  our  trade, 
and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  interior,  will  be 
freed  from  a  load  that  has  well- 
nigh  crushed  out  their  vitality, 
and  has  restricted  them  to  the 
most  meagre  and  insignificant  pro- 
portions. Finally,  we  demand,  as 
our  just  right,  that  this  grand 
waterway — the  door  of  Central 
Africa — shall  not  be  closed,  and 
that  its  strictly  international  char- 
acter shall  be  rigorously  enforced 
and  maintained.  When  we  con- 
sider how  vast  are  the  regions 
drained  by  this  great  water-way, 
and  remember  that  new  countries, 
prolific  in  produce  and  minerals, 
and  fresh  fields  for  colonisation, 
are  brought  within  reach  of  civili- 
sation, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  possible  commercial 
development  they  will  attain  in 
the  near  future. 

DANIEL  J.  RANKIN. 
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LAND     PURCHASE     IN     IRELAND. 


AMID  all  the  discussion  which 
is  taking  place  on  this  subject, 
there  is  a  notable  disinclination  to 
grapple  with  one  serious  aspect  of 
it.  Apparently  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  ask  :  Is  it  wise  to 
destroy  the  system  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  put  into  its  place  a 
system  of  peasant-proprietorship  1 
This  inquiry,  seemingly  by  general 
consent,  is  shirked.  Yet  surely, 
in  a  discussion  on  the  general 
policy  of  land  purchase,  this  is 
the  initial  question,  the  considera- 
tion which  is  vital  and  paramount. 
If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  that  settles  the  matter, 
and  no  further  discussion  of  it  is 
necessary ;  if  it  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  more  Land  Pur- 
chase Bills  we  can  have,  and  the 
more  rapidly  we  can  proceed  with 
them,  the  better. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  affirmative  reply 
to  this  inquiry  is  the  true  one. 
Conservatives  and  Radicals,  Par- 
nellites  and  Gladstoniaiis,  Separa- 
tists and  Unionists,  all  accept  the 
view  that  it  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  expropriate  the  landlords 
by  purchase.  Opposition  to  this 
view  is  confined  chiefly  to  land 
nationalisers  and  socialists,  and 
they  oppose  it  because  it  recog- 
nises the  principle  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land.  And  the  position 
of  these  latter  is  logically  much 
sounder  than  that  of  the  mere 
party  men.  They  have  at  least  a 
principle  to  go  upon,  however  in- 
herently wrong  it  may  be  (we  be- 
lieve it  is  inherently  wrong),  while 
the  mere  politicians  have  no  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  shouting  with  the 
biggest  crowd.  What  the  latter 
propose  to  do  is  to  displace  the 
present  landowners,  who  have,  on 


the  whole,  done  their  duty  well, 
and  proved  themselves  a  most  val- 
uable element  in  the  body  politic, 
not  because  their  ownership  of 
land  is  unjust  or  immoral,  but  be- 
cause political  exigencies  demand 
that  they  should  be  sacrificed ;  and 
they  further  propose  that  the  men 
who  are  now  tenants  should  be 
converted  into  owners,  not  because 
they  have  any  better  right  to  the 
land  than  those  who  now  possess 
it,  or  because  they  will  make  any 
better  use  of  it,  but  because  they 
possess  greater  voting  power,  and 
consequently  are  able  to  make 
themselves  more  disagreeable.  The 
cry  of  "  The  land  for  the  people," 
in  the  mouths  of  these  gentry, 
turns  out  to  mean  simply  "  The 
land  for  the  tenants  now  in  posses- 
sion," the  people  counting  for  no- 
thing at  all.  Many  of  the  people, 
however,  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  hollowness  of  all 
this,  and  to  ask  why  one  set  of 
landlords  should  be  got  rid  of 
merely  to  make  room  for  a  worse 
set. 

"  Create  peasant  proprietors  "  is 
now  the  popular  cry,  and,  like 
many  other  popular  cries,  it  is 
empty  and  delusive.  Let  us  look 
into  it  somewhat,  in  the  dry  light 
of  reason  and  of  fact,  premising, 
however,  that  what  we  are  just  now 
discussing  is  the  naked  principle 
of  wholesale  land  purchase  by 
State  aid,  and  not  any  of  its  parti- 
cular applications,  least  of  all  its 
application  to  Ireland.  The  case 
of  Ireland  is,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,  exceptional — so  exceptional, 
indeed,  that  those  who  oppose  the 
policy  of  land  purchase  elsewhere 
may  consistently  support  it  in  that 
particular  direction. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  land  purchase  in  general — 
that  is,  the  transfer  of  land,  by 
State  aid,  from  its  present  owners 
to  its  present  tenants — there  is 
grave  reason  to  doubt  whether, 
under  normal  conditions,  a  sweep- 
ing scheme  of  land  purchase  and 
the  wholesale  creation  of  peasant 
proprietors  would  not  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Those  who  im- 
agine that  the  abolition  of  the 
landlord  and  the  substitution  of  a 
number  of  peasant  proprietors 
would  solve  all  agrarian  difficulties 
are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It 
may  be  doubted,  after  all,  whether 
any  better  system  than  the  British 
plan  of  landlord  and  tenant  any- 
where exists,  or  can  be  anywhere 
established.  Stepniak,  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionist,  has,  we  believe, 
declared  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
agriculture  in  Russia  until  our 
system  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
there  introduced.  Landlordism, 
whatever  may  be  its  faults  in  par- 
ticular instances,  is  an  institution 
which  works  on  the  whole  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  If  the 
landlord  takes,  he  also  gives — gives 
in  many  ways,  and  gives,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  than  would  be  given 
by  those  who  denounce  him  were 
they  to  be  put  into  his  place. 

Even  as  regards  Ireland,  Sir 
James  Caird,  one  of  pur  greatest 
authorities  on  agriculture,  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  plan  of  buy- 
ing out  the  landlords  as  a  cure 
for  Irish  poverty  and  discontent  is 
an  economic  sham  and  delusion. 
While  conferring  upon  the  tenant 
great  advantages  apparently,  it 
would  actually  place  him  in  a 
distinctly  worse  position  than  he 
is  in  to-day.  A  case  is  given  as 
an  illustration,  thus  :  an  Irish 
farmer  purchases  twenty  acres  of 
freehold  land  for  XI 000.  This 
will  not  return  him  more  than 
3  per  cent,  or  .£30  per  annum. 
He  requires  a  capital  of  ,£200  to 


stock  his  farm,  and  profit  on  this 
at  10  per  cent  would  be  £20,  so 
that  his  returns  for  the  year  would 
be  only  £50.  But  for  this  £1200 
he  could  hire  120  acres  of  land 
from  a  landlord,  and  from  this  he 
would  expect,  and  would  receive, 
if  he  knew  his  business,  a  return 
of  10  per  cent,  making  £120. 
His  income  would  be  more  than 
doubled,  on  the  same  amount  of 
expenditure  be  it  observed,  by 
working  in  co-operation  with  the 
landlord,  who  practically  lends 
him  this  large  amount  of  capital 
at  3  per  cent,  and  then  he  converts 
it  into  a  trade  profit  of  1 0  per  cent ; 
so  that  the  much -abused  Irish 
landlord  is  really  the  best  friend 
of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  of  course 
this  is  equally  true  of  British 
landlords.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  tenant  under  a  scheme  of 
land  purchase  would  have  to 
reckon  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  his  landlord,  and  that 
would  certainly  not  show  him  the 
same  amount  of  consideration  as 
an  individual  proprietor  would. 
Furthermore,  some  500  resident 
landlords  in  each  county,  consti- 
tuting the  very  flower  and  strength 
of  its  society,  would  leave  the 
country,  and  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  600,000  quasi -land- 
owners holding  an  average  of 
twenty-five  acres  each.  These  little 
farms  would  be  again  subdivided, 
while  a  still  worse  class  of  land- 
lords would  spring  up — for  there 
is  no  landlord  so  harsh  as  a  peasant 
who  has  acquired  land — and  the 
last  state  of  the  country  would  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

A  peasant  proprietary  would  be 
fatal  to  agriculture  of  the  highest 
class.  The  community  is  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  best  use  shall 
be  made  of  its  land.  This  is  the 
true  nationalisation  of  the  land — 
that  whoever  owns  it  or  tills  it,  it 
shall  be  so  used  as  to  produce  the 
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greatest  amount  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Under  a  system 
of  small  farms  this  end  is  not 
gained.  Small  farms  are  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  Parliament  to 
afford  to  amateur  agriculturists 
facilities  for  spoiling  good  land. 
To  provide  people  who  are  not 
agriculturists  with  gardens  in 
which  they  may  employ  their 
spare  time,  may  be  all  very  well : 
if  it  is  not  very  wise,  no  great 
harm  is  done  by  it.  But  to  place, 
or  to  continue,  such  people  on 
farms,  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  Farming  nowadays  is 
one  of  the  learned  professions. 
To  make  it  pay,  two  things  are 
necessary  —  skill  and  capital, 
neither  of  which  the  average 
peasant  proprietor  possesses. 

Irish  agriculture  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  most  inferior  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  And  why  1  Be- 
cause so  many  of  the  tenants  have 
but  a  miserable  little  patch  of  soil. 
Large  farmers  in  Ireland  do  well, 
and  make  money.  Small  tenants, 
whose  rent  is  under  <£4  a-year — 
and  these  are  one- third  of  the  en- 
tire number — are  the  curse  of  Ire- 
land in  more  senses  than  one.  If 
all  tenancies  under  .£10  rental 
could  be  abolished,  more  would  be 
done  to  give  Ireland  good  agricul- 
ture than  by  all  the  Land  Acts 
that  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be 
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Mr  R.  Hunter  Pringle,  a  recog- 
nised agricultural  authority,  re- 
cently criticised  the  Irish  farmers 
with  great  severity,  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  *  Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette.'  He  shows  clearly  that 
Irish  farmers,  as  a  class,  particu- 
larly the  small  farmers,  are  indol- 
ent, ignorant,  and  incompetent  to 
an  astonishing  degree ;  that  they 
leave  their  land  unmanured  and 
less  than  half  cultivated;  that  they 
lose  a  large  proportion  of  their 


lambs  through  wanton  negligence ; 
that  they  look  upon  scab  in  sheep 
as  perfectly  natural,  and  never  try 
to  eradicate  it ;  that  they  allow 
their  cattle  to  lose  in  winter  nearly 
all  the  flesh  they  gain  in  summer ; 
that,  in  brief,  gross  mismanage- 
ment characterises  every  branch 
of  Irish  farming,  which  is  half  a 
century  behind  the  times.  He 
further  says  that  what  is  required 
to  make  Ireland  a  prosperous 
country  is  a  Coercion  Act  which 
would  compel  the  farmers  to  be 
industrious.  The  '  North  British 
Agriculturist,'  in  commenting  upon 
Mr  Pringle's  articles,  said  very 
truly  :  "  When  not  only  a  system 
of  farming,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  people,  requires  to  be  changed, 
the  change  is  not  one  that  can 
be  readily  brought  about."  To 
change  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
people  is  beyond  the  power  even  of 
Land  Purchase  Acts.  Indeed, 
there  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that 
Mr  Balfour's  Bill,  excellent  as  it 
is  in  many  respects,  will,  unless 
it  is  amended,  apply  mainly  to 
tenancies  under  £10,  and  will  thus 
tend  to  perpetuate,  at  all  events 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  evil 
of  small  holdings. 

Again,  experience  proves  that 
peasant  proprietors  inevitably  tend 
to  get  encumbered  with  debt. 
Wherever  peasant  proprietors  are 
numerous,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  owners  of  the  soil  only 
in  name,  their  farms  being  mort- 
gaged. This  is  so  in  France, 
which  is  so  often  held  up  to  us 
as  an  example;  and  it  is  so  even 
in  the  United  States,  where  the 
farmers  are  a  grade  or  two  higher 
than  peasants.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? This  :  that  the  farmers, 
instead  of  being  free  tenants  of  a 
landlord  who  is  ready  to  help  them 
in  difficulty,  become  slaves  to  the 
money-lender,  whose  bowels  will 
never  nielt  with  tenderness,  and 
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who  pounces  upon  his  hapless  vic- 
tim the  moment  he  makes  default. 
Mortgages  are  foreclosed ;  farms 
come  into  the  market, — they  are 
bought  by  men  who  already  possess 
other  farms ;  and  thus  large  estates 
.grow  up  again.  In.  the  end  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  point  whence 
we  started. 

Moreover,  Irish  tenants  as  a 
class  have  never  been,  and  are  not 
now,  anxious  to  purchase,  unless 
upon  terms  which  are  so  generous 
to  them  as  to  be  unjust  to  the 
landlord.  Both  the  Bright  clauses 
of  1870  and  the  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  1881  virtually  failed. 
The  Ashbourne  Act  of  1885  is  the 
only  land-purchase  measure  which 
has  succeeded  in  Ireland,  and  un- 
der this  Act,  and  the  Act  of  last 
year  which  amended  it,  British 
credit — or  rather  British  cash — 
has  been  used  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  cultivator  to  the  extent  of 
£10,000,000.  A  Parliamentary 
return,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
and  which  is  made  up  to  about  the 
end  of  April,  gives  a  list  of  the 
sales  completed  under  the  Act 
during  the  last  fifteen  months. 
In  every  quarter  of  Ireland  the 
Land  Commission  has  been  called 
upon  to  sanction  loans,  and  the 
counties  where  the  rush  to  bor- 
row has  been  greatest  are  the 
places  where  formerly  the  Nation- 
alist party  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. The  number  of  land- 
lords dealt  with  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  286,  and  the  number 
of  holdings  sold  by  them  was 
3336,  containing  an  acreage  of 
139,949  acres,  with  a  tenement 
valuation  of  £78,863,  and  a  rental 
of  £85,448.  The  purchase-money 
was  £1,418,193,  and  of  this 
£1,394,596  was  actually  advanced. 
Of  the  four  provinces,  Munster 
took  the  largest  portion  of  the  ad- 
vance made  —  nam  ely,  £541,353 
towards  the  purchase  -  money 
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(£552,292)  of  811  holdings  of 
£35,173  rental,  in  the  possession  of 
103  landlords.  Ulster  comes  next, 
with  an  advance  of  £385,257 
towards  the  purchase  -  money 
(£388,340)  of  1418  holdings  of 
£21,040  rental,  in  the  possession 
of  62  landlords.  Leinster  comes 
closely  after  Ulster  with  £366,479 
advanced  out  of  £374,904,  the 
purchase-money  for  709  holdings, 
with  a  rental  of  £22,917,  belong- 
ing to  89  landlords ;  while  Con- 
naught  comes  last  with  an  ac- 
tual advance  of  £101,527  out  of 
£102,657,  the  purchase-money  for 
398  holdings  of  a  total  rental  of 
£6317,  in  the  possession  of  32 
landlords.  These  figures  certainly 
prove  that  the  Ashbourne  Acts 
have  been  a  success  so  far  as  the 
number  of  purchases  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  Irish  landlord 
and  the  British  taxpayer  may  be 
excused  if  they  contemplate  them 
without  enthusiasm,  for  it  is  at 
their  expense  that  these  fortunate 
tenants  have  got  such  a  good 
thing.  Even  these  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  statement 
just  made — viz.,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  tenants  prefer  to  retain 
their  present  relations  to  their 
landlords,  rather  than  become  nom- 
inal owners  and  deal  directly  with 
the  Government. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which 
we  arrive — to  which  indeed  we  are 
driven  by  the  incontestable  evi- 
.  dence  of  fact — is  that  land  pur- 
chase on  a  large  scale,  and  by 
State  aid,  however  desirable  and 
beneficial  it  may  be  as  a  tempor- 
ary remedy  for  acute  social  disease, 
is  neither  desirable  nor  beneficial 
as  a  normal  policy ;  that  is,  to 
pursue  the  metaphor  just  used,  it  is 
powerless  to  cure  chronic  disease 
of  the  body  politic.  Wherever 
the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant 
has  not  been  violently  disturbed, 
and  is  working  naturally  and  well, 
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it  would  be  sheer  madness  to  sup- 
plant it  by  a  system  of  peasant- 
proprietorship.  In  Ireland,  un- 
fortunately, the  landlord  and 
tenant  system  has  been  violently 
disturbed,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  all  classes,  and  consequently  ex- 
pedients which  would  be  foolish 
and  dangerous  if  applied  else- 
where, have  there  become  neces- 
sary, and  may  be  beneficial.  So 
exceptional,  indeed,  has  the  posi- 
tion of  Ireland  become,  so  utterly 
different  is  it  from  the  other  two 
kingdoms,  that  those  who  are  op- 
posed on  principle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peasant  proprietary  by 
schemes  of  land  purchase  may 
nevertheless  support  such  schemes, 
under  proper  limitations,  when  ap- 
plied to  that  particular  country. 

Certain  opponents  of  Mr  Bal- 
four's  Land  Purchase  Bill  are  en- 
deavouring to  convict  the  Union- 
ist leaders  of  inconsistency,  be- 
cause, having  opposed  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Purchase  Bill  in  1886, 
they  support  Mr  Balfour's  in 
1890.  "We  are  reminded  that 
Lord  Salisbury  said  in  1886  that 
"buying  out  landlords  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of 
protecting  them,  would  be  a  cow- 
ardly shirking  of  our  responsi- 
bility ; "  that  Mr  Goschen  said, 
"You  are  going  to  expropriate 
and  expatriate  the  whole  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  and  give 
them  consols,  the  interest  of  which 
they  will  be  perfectly  entitled  to 
spend  anywhere,  except  in  Ireland. 
You  are  giving  the  landlords  the 
means  of  carrying  what  is  practi- 
cally the  whole  rent  of  Ireland 
into  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  You  are  leaving  Ire- 
land to  fight  her  way  alone  with 
this  burden  upon  her,  having  re- 
moved from  the  country  most  of 
those  who  might  contribute  to  her 
support ; "  that  Mr  Chamberlain 
was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr 
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Gladstone's  Bill  that  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet  rather 
than  accept  it;  that  Lord  Hart- 
ington's  antagonism  was  equally 
pronounced ;  and  that  Mr  John 
Bright  declared  his  opposition  to 
the  measure  in  these  terms  : — 

"  The  idea  of  buying  up  or  buying 
out  the  proprietary  class  seems  to  me 
monstrous,  unnecessary,  and  unjust. 
There  are  hundreds,  many  hundreds, 
of  proprietors  in  Ireland  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  bought  out.  They  would 
prefer  to  retain  possession  of  their  an- 
cestral mansions  and  estates,  and  have 
no  wish  to  seek  homes  in  Great  Britain 
or  elsewhere.  For  Parliament  to  in- 
sist on  compulsory  sale  would  be  to 
gratify  the  disloyal  leaders  in  Ire- 
land. They  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
proprietary  class,  and  then  they  say 
—  and  perhaps  they  believe  —  they 
could  unite  the  whole  of  Ireland  in 
hostility  to  England.  To  get  rid  of 
the  proprietors  will  be  to  establish 
a  wholesale  system  of  absenteeism, 
and  to  make  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  great  receiver  of  the 
rents  from  the  great  all-Ireland  ab- 
sentee estate.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
sane  statesman  will  consent  to  such 
a  scheme,  or  offer  to  Parliament  and 
the  country  so  wild  a  policy  as  that 
involved  in  it  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
enough  has  been  done.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment learn  something  from  the  fate 
of  the  monstrous  plan  proposed  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  which,  I  suspect,  no  one 
but  himself  and  two  or  three  of  his 
colleagues  ever  approved,  and  which 
now  almost  every  man  is  willing  and 
eager  to  condemn." 

With  regard  to  this  alleged  in- 
consistency of  the  Unionist  lead- 
ers, there  are  several  things  to  be 
said  : — 

1.  Mr  Balfour's  Bill  is  not  Mr 
Gladstone's,   nor  does  it  resemble 
it   in  its  essential  features;    and 
therefore  people  who  opposed  the 
one  may  support  the  other.     This 
is  all-sufficient.     But — 

2.  Many  things  have  happened 
since    1886.      We    have    learned 
something    in    the    interval.     At 
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that  time  Ireland  was  in  a  turbulent 
and  almost  anarchic  condition ;  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  League  tri- 
umphed over  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  forces  of  rapine  and  re- 
bellion were  supreme ;  and  the 
loyal  population  were  left  with- 
out that  support  from  the  Execu- 
tive to  which  they  were  entitled. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  a 
firm  administration  of  the  law 
would  change  all  this,  and  that 
the  Irish  tenantry  would  return 
to  their  senses.  Mr  Balfour's  ad- 
ministration has  done  wonders : 
it  has  indeed  virtually  reversed 
the  order  of  things  which  previous- 
ly prevailed,  and  has  brought  mat- 
ters back  to  a  normal  and  healthy 
condition.  But  the  poison  has 
taken  too  deadly  a  hold  of  the 
Irish  masses  to  be  extirpated  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that 
further  legislation  of  a  remedial 
and  constructive  character  would 
have  to  be  undertaken.  Many 
men  who  four  years  ago  thought 
it  might  be  possible  to  get  on  in 
Ireland,  even  under  the  conditions 
established  by  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
firm  government,  have  now  changed 
their  opinion. 

3.  A   scheme   of   local    govern- 
ment is  pending. 

4.  Many  of  the  heaviest  criti- 
cisms passed  upon  Mr  Gladstone's 
Bill  by  the  Unionist  leaders  were 
directed  against  compulsory  expro- 
priation    of    the    landlords,    and 
against    the    dangers    created    by 
the   proposal  to   give  Ireland  an 
independent  Parliament.     Mr  Bal- 
four's Bill  is  not  compulsory,  and 
it  places  all  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Executive ;  conse- 
quently it  prevents  the  very  perils 
which  Mr  Gladstone's  Bill  created. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion, Why  is  even  such  a  Bill  as 
Mr  Balfour's  necessary,  and  on 
what  grounds  can  it  be  justified  ? 


In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be 
said  that  some  such  measure  has 
been  rendered  necessary,  and 
almost  imperative,  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's rash  and  ill-considered  land 
legislation  in  Ireland.  The  curse 
of  the  situation  in  that  country  is 
that  having  taken  one  wrong  step, 
a  fatal  leap  in  the  dark,  we  are 
now  being  driven  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  First  of  all,  in  defiance  of 
every  consideration  of  prudence, 
and  in  the  very  intoxication  of 
vote  -  worship,  the  franchise  was 
granted  to  every  householder  in 
Ireland,  thus  transferring  political 
power  from  the  intelligent,  law- 
abiding,  and  propertied  classes  to 
the  ignorant,  disloyal,  and  indi- 
gent; secondly,  in  consequence  of 
universal  household  suffrage  in 
Ireland,  the  disaffected  and  rebel- 
lious masses  were  enabled  to  send 
to  Westminster  eighty -six  men 
after  their  own  heart ;  thirdly, 
this  Irish  parliamentary  party  was 
able  to  join  hands  with  Ameri- 
can Fenians  and  dynamiters,  and 
establish  a  conspiracy  to  separate 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  using 
the  League  as  their  instrument, 
and  making  the  extirpation  of  the 
landlords — the  English  garrison — 
their  primary  object ;  fourthly,  in 
consequence  of  the  anti-rent  and 
Separatist  agitation  raised  by  Irish 
Leaguers  and  American  Fenians, 
Mr  Gladstone  betrayed  every 
principle  of  Liberalism,  and  made 
a  treacherous  surrender  to  Parnell- 
ism  j  and  now,  fifthly,  as  a  further 
consequence  of  Parnellite  -  Glad- 
stonian  tactics,  even  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  is  constrained  to 
promise  that  it  will  grant  yet 
further  powers  to  the  Irish  major- 
ity, which  has  already  so  shameful- 
ly abused  the  powers  which  it  at 
present  possesses,  to  the  inevitable 
detriment  of  the  loyal  minority, 
by  an  extension  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  insane  expedient  of 
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granting  Household  Suffrage  to 
Ireland  was  the  germ  of  all  the 
mischief  which  has  arisen  in  that 
country  during  the  last  few  years. 

Abnormal  conditions  have  been 
created  in  Ireland  by  unwise  legis- 
lation. It  is  surely  a  significant, 
almost  a  startling,  fact  that  the 
problem  which  now  occupies  the 
minds  of  the  responsible  statesmen 
of  the  country  is  how  they  are  to 
undo  the  evil  which  has  been 
wrought  in  Ireland  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone. The  principal  effect  of  his 
Land  Acts  has  been  to  establish 
the  system  of  dual  ownership,  and 
now  everybody  wants  to  abolish 
that  system  and  to  revert  to  the 
system  of  single  ownership,  only 
the  owner  in  this  case  is  to  be 
the  peasant  instead  of  the  peer. 
Whether  the  peasant  will  do  better 
than  the  peer  may  be  doubted. 
There  seems  nothing  else  for  it, 
however,  but  to  let  him  try  his 
hand.  Probably  a  moderate  exten- 
sion of  peasant -proprietorship  in 
Ireland  will,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  beneficial ;  but  this  is 
certainly  all  that  is  desirable. 

Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  who  knows 
Ireland  as  well  as  most  men,  says 
that  an  Indian  administrator 
would  have  put  everything  to 
rights  in  that  country  years  ago  at 
little  cost,  and  would  have  left  the 
Irish  a  contented  people.  He 
further  states,  and  truly,  that  a 
ruthless  and  compulsory  destruc- 
tion of  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  a  universal  system 
of  peasant  -  proprietorship,  would 
be  unmitigated  evils,  and  that — 

"  An  artificial  and  unnatural  system 
of  peasant-proprietorship  would  prac- 
tically amount  to  an  invitation  to 
Ireland  to  step  down  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  and  to  reduce  her  people 
to  one  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  mistake  of  all  would  be 
by  compulsory  legislation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peasant-proprietorship  to  facili- 


tate the  formation  on  the  sly  of  a  new 
and  inferior  class  of  landlord,  who 
would  rise  by  the  gradual  absorption 
of  poor  peasants'  holdings.  .  .  .  The 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  was 
considered  a  stroke  of  wisdom  ;  but 
it  brought  with  it  an  evil  not  dreamed 
of  by  its  advocates,  for  it  filled  Ireland 
with  harsh  and  mercenary  landlords, . 
and  is  responsible  beyond  everything 
else  for  the  worst  evictions  in  the 
years  that  have  followed.  ...  To 
the  Irish  peasant  Nationalism  means 
bread-and-butter  and  a  home,  and  in 
his  heart  he  has  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  high  falutin  of  the  bulk  of 
the  voting  machines  he  sends  to  St 
Stephen's.  But  he  does  what  his 
priest  tells  him  at  the  poll,  for  he 
dare  not  do  otherwise  ;  and  his 
obedience  is  secured  by  his  making 
his  mark  as  an  illiterate,  which  was 
done  at  the  last  election  to  a  scandal- 
ous extent." 

Mr  Henry  expresses  a  most  em- 
phatic opinion  against  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's cherished  notion  of  carry- 
ing out  a  scheme  of  land  purchase 
by  means  of  a  local  or  county 
guarantee,  which  he  declares  to 
be  absolutely  unworkable. 

Mr  Gladstone  now  poses  as  the 
friend  of  Ireland  par  excellence, 
and  his  admirers  are  perpetually 
extolling  his  marvellous  legislative 
achievements  on  behalf  of  that 
country.  He  has  certainly  done 
two  things  for  Ireland,  both  of 
them  in  the  highest  degree  unwise 
and  pernicious.  He  has  given  the 
peasant  a  vote  which  he  did  not 
want,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
use ;  and  he  has  deprived  the  land- 
lord of  his  property.  The  peasant 
is  none  the  better  for  having  a 
vote ;  while  both  he  and  his  land- 
lord are  much  the  worse  by  reason 
of  the  latter  having  been  crippled 
in  his  resources.  A  review  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  work  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  will 
show  that  it  has  been  almost 
wholly  destructive  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  that  its  result  has  been  to 
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leave  the  Irish  people  much  worse 
off  than  they  were  before ;  and  that 
the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  hour 
is  to  undo  the  evil  work  which  he 
has  there  accomplished. 

The  year  1868  was  a  fateful 
year  in  connection  with  Ireland, 
for  it  was  then  that  Mr  Gladstone 
initiated  his  Irish  policy — a  policy 
which  only  became  possible  through 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
Great  Britain.  In  this  year  the 
state  of  Ireland,  as  described  by 
Lord  Mayo,  was  both  healthy  and 
improving,  though  it  could  not 
be  pronounced  satisfactory.  The 
Fenian  conspiracy  had  just  been 
crushed,  even  the  Irish  farmers 
giving  to  it  little  support.  The 
relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  in  the  main  friendly ; 
improved  methods  of  cultivation 
were  coming  into  existence,  and 
draining  was  being  largely  carried 
out ;  new  industries  were  being 
established,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  country,  with  regard  to  both 
an  increase  of  its  population  and 
of  its  resources,  were  bright.  Mr 
Gladstone  soon  changed  all  that. 
A  comparison  betwixt  the  Ireland 
of  that  day  and  the  Ireland  of  this 
is  the  most  impressive  commentary 
that  can  be  made  upon  the  effects 
of  his  work.  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self said  in  Parliament  in  March 
1868,  in  regard  to  Ireland — 

"  In  the  classes  above  the  want  of 
the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  there 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  genera- 
tion a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  law 
and  order,  greater,  more  substantial, 
more  lively,  and  more  effectual,  with 
a  view  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, than  has  ever  perhaps  been 
known  in  former  times.  A  great 
achievement,  and,  let  me  add,  a  yet 
greater  encouragement." 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  Ireland 
now  3  If  not,  why  not  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  single 
disinterested  man,  who  is  entitled 
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to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
Irish  affairs,  who  will  undertake 
to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone's  work 
in  Ireland  has  been  good  and  not 
evil.  Mr  Lecky  insists  that  as 
long  as  English  statesmen  apply 
the  same  principles  and  give  the 
same  institutions  to  a  disloyal  as 
to  a  loyal  population,  so  long  "  will 
Irish  anarchy  continue."  This  has 
been  Mr  Gladstone's  fatal  blunder. 
He  has  sacrificed  the  landlords, 
who  were  few,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tenants,  who  were  many,  and  count- 
ed for  most  at  the  polls;  and  by 
so  doing,  he  has  sacrificed  the  pea- 
santry as  well. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1886  :— 

"  What  is  Mr  Gladstone's  record  as 
to  Ireland  1  He  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  Minister  who  deliber- 
ately reversed  the  policy  which  this 
country  has  hitherto  pursued ;  he 
will  go  down  as  the  Minister  who 
destroyed  the  instruments  of  govern- 
ment by  which  England  had  hereto- 
fore governed  Ireland.  But  although 
he  destroyed,  he  was  not  able  to  set 
up.  .  .  .  What  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  not  that  that  system  [i.e.,  of  govern- 
ment by  the  landed  gentry]  was  good, 
but  that  the  statesman  who  undertook 
to  overthrow  it  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  put  in  its  place.  He  has 
utterly  destroyed  it  by  the  Land  Act 
of  1870,  by  the  Ballot  Act  of  1879, 
and,  last  of  all,  by  the  Keform  Bill  of 
1884.  The  power  of  the  landed 
gentry  in  Ireland  is  absolutely  shat- 
tered, and  he  now  stands  before  the 
formidable  problem  of  a  country  de- 
prived of  the  system  of  government 
under  which  it  had  existed  for  many 
generations,  and  absolutely  without 
even  the  sketch  of  a  substitute  by 
which  the  ordinary  functions  of  law 
and  order  can  be  maintained." 

Speaking  again  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  March  3,  1886,  Lord 
Salisbury  said  : — 

"  When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed, 
it  was  powerless  to  conjure  the  evil 
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that  was  produced  by  Mr  Gladstone 
in  informing  the  population  of  Ireland 
that  he  was  open  to  the  pressure  of 
the  strongest  hand.  In  due  time  new 
troubles  arose.  Mr  Gladstone,  reject- 
ing all  the  engagements  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  produced  a  new  Act — the  Act  of 
1881 — which  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
that  had  been  previously  believed  in 
as  the  doctrines  of  prosperity  and 
right  in  Ireland.  He  destroyed  it ; 
but  did  it  succeed  ?  The  whole  justi- 
fication of  such  an  action  should  have 
been  in  its  success ;  but  now  we  are 
in  1886,  and  it  is  openly  acknowledged 
that,  if  the  Liberal  party  are  to  do 
anything,  they  must  pass  a  moist  pen 
through  the  Act  of  1881.  That  is  a 
picture  of  Mr  Gladstone's  policy  in 
all  things,  and  it  shows  you  the  evils 
which  that  policy  has  produced  in  our 
public  weal.  When  he  commented 
on  the  Queen's  Speech  the  other  day, 
he  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  law  that  was  funda- 
mental. So  he  said,  and  this  conduct 
is  consistent  with  his  action.  To  him 
no  laws  are  fundamental,  and  no 
rights  are  sacred." 

Mr  Lecky,  the  eminent  historian, 
whose  judgment  on  such  a  matter 
is  entitled  to  great  weight,  says  on 
the  same  subject : — 

"  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  or  at  least  since  Mr  Gladstone 
became  the  supreme  influence  in  Eng- 
lish Liberalism,  it  has  been  a  main 
object  of  the  English  Government  to 
take  political  power  in  Ireland  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  classes  attached  to 
the  British  connection,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  who 
are  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  new  fran- 
chise, unqualified  by  any  provision 
for  the  protection  of  minorities,  has 
so  swamped  the  scattered  Loyalists 
that  a  part  which  in  mere  numbers 
form  a  full  third  of  the  population 
commands  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
representation.  Some  English  Lib- 
erals are  astonished  that  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  has  not  proved  a  suc- 
cess. I  confess  that,  in  my  view, 
nothing  appears  more  astonishing 
than  their  astonishment.  As  long 
as  English  statesmen  assume  as  their 
first  principle  that  a  country  where 
two-thirds  of  the  population  are  dis- 


loyal must  be,  or  can  be,  governed  by 
the  same  institutions,  and  on  the  same 
plan  of  Democracy,  as  a  country  which 
is  essentially  loyal,  so  long  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  will  Irish  anarchy 
continue." 

To  deprive  Ireland  of  a  system  of 
government  under  which  its  people 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  pros- 
perity, not  only  without  putting 
something  better  in  its  place,  but 
without  devising  any  substitute 
at  all,  was  not  only  impolitic,  but 
criminal.  Yet  this  is  what  passes 
for  brilliant  statesmanship  with 
the  credulous  majority  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

The  effect  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
legislation  upon  Irish  land  has 
been  most  disastrous ;  and  as  five- 
sixths  of  the  Irish  people  are  more 
or  less  directly  dependent  upon 
land,  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  this  legislation  has 
been  calamitous  to  the  Irish  nation. 
Lord  Cloncurry  states  that  during 
the  last  hundred  years  three-fourths 
of  the  land  of  Ireland  has  changed 
ownership  upon  actual  purchase, 
or  has  been  assigned  as  security 
for  money  advanced  on  mortgage ; 
and  of  course  these  transactions 
were  based  upon  the  belief  that 
English  law  guaranteed  the  rights 
in  this  land.  Prior  to  1834  British 
investors  would  not  advance  their 
money  on  the  security  of  Irish 
land ;  and  when  deeds  were  drawn 
in  connection  with  the  investment 
of  trust  funds  on  the  mortgage  of 
real  estate,  the  significant  words 
were  added,  "but  not  in  Ireland." 
When  the  condition  of  Ireland 
began  to  improve,  an  Act  was 
passed  permitting  the  investment 
of  funds  on  the  security  of  land 
in  that  country.  In  1848  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  was  passed, 
and  this  was  believed  to  confer 
an  indefeasible  title.  Mr  Lecky 
states  that  about  £52,000,000  has 
been  invested  under  this  Act  in 
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the  purchase  of  land,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Government,  within 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation, 
and  that  this  land  is  held  under 
a  distinct  Parliamentary  title.  The 
English  and  Scottish  life  assurance 
offices  are  believed  to  have  invest- 
ed about  £20,000,000  in  Irish  land. 
This  money  is  invested  at  various 
rates  of  interest,  but  never  exceed- 
ing five  per  cent.  The  Parnellites 
now  denounce  this  rate  of  interest 
as  "usurious,"  though  they  com- 
pletely conceal  the  fact  that  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland 
before  British  capital  was  intro- 
duced was  six  per  cent. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  condition  of  things 
which  prevailed  up  to  1834  in 
Ireland.  One  of  the  most  palpable 
effects  of  his  land  legislation  has 
been  to  make  the  ownership  of 
land  a  thing  which  nobody  will 
purchase  or  advance  money  upon. 
That  which  ought  to  be  the  safest 
of  all  securities  has  been  rendered 
absolutely  worthless.  It  was 
thought  a  stroke  of  genius  on  Mr 
Gladstone's  part  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  dual  ownership — to  trans- 
fer to  the  tenant  what  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  landlord; 
but  it  was  evil  genius,  and  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  Ire- 
land is  to  abolish  the  system  of 
dual  ownership  which  he  set  up. 
Even  Archbishop  Walsh  admits 
this.  He  says  :  "  The  abolition  of 
the  present  artificial  system  of 
'  dual  ownership '  by  a  compre- 
hensive measure  of  purchase  is, 
by  the  consent  of  all  parties  in  the 
State,  the  ultimate  goal  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  reform  of  the  Irish  land 
system/' 

The  curse  of  the  situation,  as 
already  intimated,  is  that,  great  as 
are  the  evils  which  exist  in  Ire- 
land at  present,  they  have  rendered 
inevitable  other  and  greater  evils. 


Things  will,  in  some  respects,  have 
to  get  worse  before  they  can  get 
better.  Dual  ownership,  to  take 
one  example,  will,  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  have  to  be  replaced  by 
a  system  even  more  mischievous — 
viz.,  unmitigated  peasant  proprie- 
torship. Nor  is  even  this  the 
worst.  The  oldest  tenant  on  a 
property  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  the  tenants  are  half  Catho- 
lics and  half  Protestants,  a  very 
trustworthy  man,  writes  to  his 
landlord  thus :  "  The  Protestants 
would  purchase,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  not,  as  they  think 
they  will  get  the  land  for  little  or 
nothing."  Here  we  have  the  se- 
cret of  Irish  agitation  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  Irish  tenantry  have 
been  so  demoralised  that  whatever 
boon  may  be  offered  them,  short 
of  a  gift  of  the  freehold,  will  be 
contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
majority  ;  and  for  this  demoralisa- 
tion Gladstonian  policy  and  Par- 
nellite  tactics  are  responsible.  The 
fatuous  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  rendered  neces- 
sary other  legislation,  which,  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract,  is  almost 
as  foolish. 

The  extension  to  Ireland  of 
Household  Suffrage,  while  the 
country  was  seething  in  dis- 
loyalty, to  take  another  example, 
has  made  it  imperative  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  with  regard 
to  Local  Government.  This  is 
the  most  critical  element  in  the 
present  situation.  Mr  Gladstone's 
fatal  blunder,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  that  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  claims 
and  requirements  of  loyal  and  of 
disloyal  populations,  and  therefore 
gave  identical  institutions  to  both. 
To  confer  larger  powers  upon  the 
loyal  British  might  be  statesman- 
like ;  to  confer  them  upon  the  dis- 
loyal Irish  was  the  act  either  of  a 
stupid  simpleton  or  of  a  crafty  trick- 
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ster.  Among  the  loyal  British 
these  powers  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
used  for  good  ;  among  the  disloyal 
Irish  they  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  used  almost  wholly  for  evil. 
There  is  a  veritable  danger  that 
the  present  Government,  even  the 
Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr  Balfour,  may,  in  the  province 
of  Local  Government,  be  pressed 
in  the  direction  of  repeating  the 
ruinous  mistake  made  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  the  region  of  Imperial 
government.  They  are  being 
urged,  and  will  yet  be  urged  more 
powerfully,  by  certain  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  especially  by  cer- 
tain Irish  Liberal  Unionists,  to 
grant  to  the  disloyal  Irish  even 
larger  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment than  they  have  granted  to 
the  loyal  British.  If  they  should 
yield  to  this  pressure,  they  will 
commit  a  crime  against  the  Irish 
loyalists  second  only  to  that  com- 
mitted by  Mr  Gladstone  in  ex- 
tending to  Ireland  Household 
Suffrage. 

It  is  this  measure  of  Local 
Government  now  looming  on  the 
horizon  which  constitutes  the 
main  justification  of  Mr  Balfour's 
Land  Purchase  Bill.  By  passing 
the  Ashbourne  Acts,  under  which 
British  money  has  been  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  cultivator  to 
the  extent  of  £10,000,000,  the 
Government  have  gone  quite  as 
far  in  this  direction  as  they  ought 
to  go,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
some  scheme  is  pending  for  the  ex- 
tension of  local  self-government  in 
Ireland.  No  further  governing 
powers  can  be  granted  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  without  taking 
precautions  for  the  protection  of 
the  Irish  landlords.  Even  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  all  the  ardour  of  his 
new-born  faith  in  Parnellism,  dare 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  leav- 
ing the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  its 
mercy ;  much  less  dare  the  present 
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Government  do  it.  If  the  Irish 
people  are  to  have  further  powers  of 
self-government,  it  is  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  Land  Purchase.  This  is  another 
inevitable  consequence  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's work.  The  necessity  of 
the  step  is  the  Government's  suf- 
ficient justification  for  taking  it. 
Michael  Davitt,  in  a  speech  at 
Lidmire,  near  Kanturk,  in  July 
1885,  told  the  Irish  tenants  that 
they  would  be  idiots  if  they  were 
to  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  them 
by  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  make 
a  bargain  that  would  tie  them 
down  for  forty-nine  years  to  a 
judicial  rack-rent.  This  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  to  protect  the 
landlords.  Equally  necessary  is  it, 
and  even  more  difficult,  to  protect 
the  British  taxpayer. 

The  way  back  to  what  we  have 
lost  in  Ireland — viz.,  single  owner- 
ship— is  through  land  purchase. 
Under  the  Ashbourne  and  Balfour 
Acts  the  purchaser  of  a  farm  will 
become  its  owner  outright.  It  is 
his  to  do  what  he  will  with.  In 
the  course  of  time  these  farms  will 
change  hands ;  many  of  them  will 
be  aggregated  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  large  estates  will  again 
be  built  up  in  districts  which  for 
a  time  were  given  over  to  peasant- 
proprietors  ;  and  thus  in  a  century 
or  two  we  shall  get  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started  in 
1870.  This  is  progress !  This  is 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  a 
"  brilliant "  statesman  ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
Ireland  if  she  had  never  known 
W.  E.  Gladstone !  There  is  one 
passage  in  Lord  Spencer's  recent 
speech  at  Skipton  which  may  be 
commended  to  his  chief.  Here  it 
is  :  "  He  had  always  held  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  carry  a  large 
measure  of  land  purchase  for  Ire- 
land under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  there  would  really  be  no 
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peace  in  Ireland  until  a  satis- 
factory measure  was  carried.  The 
question  had  been  made  all  the  more 
difficult  by  the  legislation  which 
had  already  taken  place"  Just 
so.  But  we  hardly  expected  Earl 
Spencer  to  admit  it. 

Having  demonstrated  that  land 
purchase  is  not  to  be  desired  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  it  has  been 
rendered  necessary  in  Ireland  by 
past  legislation,  we  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  in  what  manner, 
and  in  what  measure,  Mr  Balfour 
proposes  to  meet  this  necessity  by 
the  Bill  which  he  has  introduced 
into  Parliament.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed, however,  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  that  Bill, 
which  in  many  of  its  parts  is  high- 
ly technical  and  complicated,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  sufficiently 
well  understood  in  its  essentials 
by  all  who  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs.  Mr 
Madden  pointed  out,  in  his  reply 
to  Mr  Parnell,  that  the  funda- 
mental portions  of  the  Bill  are 
simple  to  a  degree;  that  its  in- 
volved and  abstruse  provisions  are 
merely  those  which  will  come  into 
play  by  reason  of  the  default  of 
the  parties  who  contract  under  it ; 
and  that  only  financial  and  legal 
experts  need  concern  themselves 
with  these. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  is,  of 
course,  the  extension  (not  the 
establishment)  of  peasant-proprie- 
tary in  Ireland ;  the  means  by 
which  this  extension  is  to  be  effect- 
ed is  by  devoting  £33,000,000  to 
the  purpose ;  and  the  method  to 
be  employed  is  the  creation  of  a 
new  Land  Department.  With  re- 
gard to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
there  is  absolutely  no  contro- 
versy— except  such  as  is  wantonly 
stirred  up  for  factious  purposes — 
as  all  parties  in  the  State  have 
accepted  it :  both  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  have  passed  Acts  in 


which  it  is  embodied;  while  the 
Parnellites  have  been  clamouring 
for  it  ever  since  they  established 
the  Land  League.  Mr  Balfour  is 
making  no  new  departure  as  re- 

fards  land  purchase — he  is  merely 
eveloping  it  upon  lines  previously 
laid  down.  He  does,  however,  in- 
troduce a  novelty  into  the  financial 
portion  of  the  scheme,  and  that  is 
the  hypothecation  of  contributions 
from  the  national  Exchequer  as 
security  for  the  advances  to  the 
tenants.  But  even  this,  we  have 
been  told  on  high  authority,  was 
the  main  feature  of  the  scheme 
submitted  to  the  Round  Table 
Conference,  where,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  substantial  un- 
animity prevailed ;  or,  in  other 
words,  this  principle  was  accepted 
by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr  John 
Morley.  And  this  is  not  all.  Mr 
Giffen,  in  1886,  proposed  that  con- 
tributions from  the  Exchequer 
should  be  applied  to  land  purposes 
in  Ireland,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  Mr  Balfour's 
Bill,  and  this  principle  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mr  Parnell,  who  said 
in  Parliament,  on  January  21, 
1886— 

"  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  de- 
tails, but  as  to  the  general  idea  con- 
tained in  that  letter,  it  is  one  under 
which  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the 
occupation  of  agricultural  tenants 
might  be  purchased.  The  question 
demands  the  careful  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  Government,  and  I 
believe  all  those  who  are  not  influ- 
enced by  party  motives  are  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  some  fair  settle- 
ment, and  if  such  fair  settlement 
were  arrived  at  and  agreed  upon,  and 
if  it  were  a  fair  one,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  payments  would  be  made  by 
the  Irish  tenants  to  the  last  penny." 

As  this  is  the  feature  of  the  Bill 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  severely 
attacked  in  Committee,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Moreover,  Mr 
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Parnell  has  again  distinctly  ac- 
cepted the  principles  of  British 
State-aid,  and  of  the  hypothecation 
of  Imperial  contributions  for  local 
purposes,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
shattered  the  main  objections  of 
the  Opposition. 

We  may  now  note  briefly  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bill  will  affect 
the  interests  of  the  parties  with 
whom  it  deals — viz.,  the  landlord, 
the  tenant,  and  the  Treasury. 

The  landlord  cannot  be  forced  to 
sell,  and  he  cannot  force  the  tenant 
to  buy.  If  he  consents  to  sell,  he 
receives  the  purchase -money  in 
Irish  land  stock  (except  one-fifth 
which  remains  as  a  deposit  with 
the  Treasury,  and  forms  part  of  its 
guarantee),  which  bears  interest  at 
2J  per  cent,  and  this  interest  is 
guaranteed  not  to  be  reduced.  If 
he  chooses  he  may  exchange  this 
stock  for  consols,  the  interest  on 
which  is  to  be  reduced  in  twelve 
years  from  now. 

The  tenant  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase his  farm  must  agree  with  his 
landlord  as  to  terms ;  or,  if  they 
cannot  agree  on  terms,  they  must 
at  least  agree  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  the  Land  Depart- 
ment, which  will  then  have  power 
not  only  to  fix  the  "  fair  price," 
but  also  to  add  two  years'  arrears 
to  it,  so  that  to  this  extent  the  Act 
will  operate  as  an  Arrears  Act. 
The  contract  once  settled,  the  ten- 
ant becomes  forthwith  full  pro- 
prietor, without  any  legal  delay  as 
to  title.  He  will  thereafter  be 
bound  to  pay  4  per  cent  on  the 
advance,  which  is  allocated  thus  : 
2J  for  interest,  1  per  cent  towards 
repaying  the  advance,  and  a  quar- 
ter per  cent  towards  forming  a 
local  fund  for  the  construction  of 
labourers'  cottages,  &c.  (so  that  the 
Act,  incidentally,  will  do  something 
for  the  labourers).  As  long  as  the 
tenant  pays  his  4  per  cent,  he  can 
hold  his  farm  against  the  world ; 


but  in  case  of  wilful  default  he  will 
be  evicted  within  three  months. 
If  his  default  is  due  to  misfortune, 
however,  he  will  be  helped  from 
the  insurance  fund  towards  which 
the  Act  compels  him  to  contribute 
for  the  first  five  years.  What  a 
boon  this  Bill  will  be  to  the  Irish 
tenant  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  if  he  buys  at  seventeen 
years'  purchase,  his  rent  will  be 
£13  a-year  instead  of  £20,  or  £68 
instead  of  £100,  and  at  the  end  of 
forty-nine  years  of  these  reduced 
payments  the  freehold  of  the  farm 
will  be  absolutely  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr  Balfour  has 
taken  most  elaborate  precautions. 
All  will  be  well  as  long  as  the  ten- 
ant pays  up  promptly.  If  he  fails 
to  do  this,  the  system  of  Guar- 
antees will  come  into  operation. 
1.  The  State  holds  the  landlord's 
fifth  of  the  purchase  money,  which 
it  could  appropriate.  2.  For  five 
years  the  tenant-proprietor  pays  80 
per  cent  of  his  old  rent  instead  of 
68,  the  extra  12  per  cent  going  to 
form  the  insurance  fund,  which 
would  be  available  to  recoup  the 
Treasury  for  any  loss.  3.  The 
quarter  per  cent  designed  for 
labourers'  cottages,  &c.,  would 
be  similarly  available.  4.  The 
£40,000  a-year  to  which  Ireland 
is  entitled  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  licence  taxes  which  have  been 
granted  to  British  counties.  5. 
The  £200,000  per  annum  payable 
to  Ireland  as  her  share  in  the  Pro- 
bate-duty grant.  These  two  latter 
funds  are  absolutely  under  the 
Imperial  Treasury's  own  control. 

Over  and  above  the  funds  men- 
tioned there  are  the  Contingent 
Guarantees.  These  consist  of  the 
rates  on  Government  property  pay- 
able in  Ireland,  and  Imperial  con- 
tributions for  poor-law  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  which  might  be 
withheld.  This  is  what  might,  but 
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which  in  practice  never  would,  be 
done,  as  it  would  be  averted  by  a 
special  rate  which  the  Grand  Jury, 
or,  in  their  default,  either  the  Judge 
of  Assize  or  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
are  empowered  to  levy.  Finally, 
the  advances  under  the  Act  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
contingent  securities,  so  that  the 
total  liabilities  at  any  one  time 
cannot  be  more  than  the  interest, 
at  2J  per  cent,  on  £33,000,000, 
which  is  the  capitalised  value  of 
the  funds  which  are  utilised  as 
securities. 

Now,  provided  that  the  principle 
of  State-aided  land  purchase  be 
accepted,  what  valid  objections 
can  be  raised  against  the  special 
application  of  it  proposed  by  this 
Bill  ?  From  the  tenants'  side  there 
have  been  none  :  there  can  and 
will  be  none, — they  are  more  than 
content.  The  Irish  members  ask 
triumphantly,  What  public  body  in 
Ireland  has  asked  for  the  Bill  ?  but 
can  they  tell  us  of  any  body  of 
tenants  who  have  decided  to  reject 
its  benefits  1 

From  the  British  taxpayer  we 
hear  of  no  objections,  though  there 
are  objections  in  plenty  from  cer- 
tain persons  who  assume  autho- 
rity to  speak  in  his  name;  but 
even  these  are  of  the  most  artificial 
and  shadowy  description.  Where 
has  there  been  a  single  meeting 
of  British  taxpayers,  of  a  non-par- 
tisan character,  to  protest  against 
this  Bill  ? 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords, however,  some  formidable 
objections  are  raised.  These  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, both  because  the  interests  of 
these  landlords  are  vitally  affect- 
ed by  the  measure,  and  because 
their  general  attitude  towards  the 
bill  is  friendly.  Their  objections 
are  sincere  and  honest;  they  are 
not  of  a  partisan  and  factious 
nature;  they  are  not  designed  to 


wreck  the  Bill  and  to  embarrass 
the  Government.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Irish  Landown- 
ers' Convention  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution which,  "while  recognising 
in  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Con- 
gested Districts  (Ireland)  Bill  an 
honest  attempt  to  develop  the 
policy  of  increasing  the  occupying 
owners  of  land  in  Ireland,  con- 
siders that  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form  would  be  most  injurious  to 
Irish  landowners,  and  would  fail 
to  give  the  full  measure  of  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  best  class  of  ten- 
ants, and  therefore  requires  to  be 
amended  in  many  important  re- 
spects." At  a  meeting  of  the  land- 
owners of  county  Waterford,  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  who  pre- 
sided, while  pointing  out  that  the 
Bill  was  not  so  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  as  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  nevertheless  pro- 
posed a  resolution  declaring  that 
it  was  an  honest  and  statesmanlike 
attempt  to  settle  the  Irish  land 
question  upon  a  permanent  basis 
by  the  gradual  establishment  of 
occupying  proprietorships  ;  but 
they  were  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  in  order  to  bring  this  about 
with  fairness  and  success,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Bill 
should  be  amended  in  the  follow- 
ing important  particulars  :  That 
the  limit  of  twenty  years'  purchase 
should  not  be  retained ;  no  tenant 
to  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  an 
instalment  of  4  per  cent  of  his 
purchase  money  ;  that  if  insurance 
be  insisted  upon,  it  should  be 
provided  by  lengthening  the  time 
of  repayment ;  and  that  the  owners 
of  land  should  be  paid  in  stock, 
which  should  not  be  of  less  value 
than  20s.  in  the  pound. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Irish 
landlords  speak  of  the  Bill  in  bitter 
and  hostile  terms.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men do  not  wish  to  be  bought  out 
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and  turned  adrift :  they  love  their 
ancestral  homes  and  the  land  of 
their  birth  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
actuated  by  a  noble  ambition  to  be 
of  service  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours and  dependants.  The  major- 
ity of  these,  and  certainly  the  best 
of  them,  will,  if  this  Bill  passes, 
be  morally  compelled  to  sell  their 
estates,  and  thus  sever  the  ties 
which  bind  them  to  their  country 
and  to  their  past.  We  may  have 
not  only  patience  but  sympathy 
with  men  who,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  merely  in  obedience 
to  necessities  created  by  base  and 
unprincipled  agitators,  are  to  be 
thus  violently  uprooted  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Government. 
It  is  but  natural  that  men  who 
are  thus  treated  should  smart 
under  a  sense  of  injustice.  The 
Earl  of  Erne  styles' Mr  Balfour's 
measure  "A  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  Expulsion  of  the  English  Gar- 
rison from  Ireland  ";  and  no  doubt 
his  view  as  to  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  Bill  is  correct.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  helped  :  it  is  a  sad 
necessity,  created,  not  by  Mr  Bal- 
four,  but  by  the  blundering  poli- 
ticians who  have  preceded  him. 
Lord  Erne  further  says:  "To  the 
smaller  and  encumbered  owner  its 
inevitable  and  ultimate,  he  did 
not  say  immediate,  result  would 
in  too  many  cases  be  ruin ;  to  the 
larger  the  breaking  up  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  the  closing  of  his 
house  and  demesne  if  he  wished 
his  successors  to  occupy  anything 
like  the  same  position  that  his 
family  had  hitherto  held."  Again 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is 
right ;  and  again  the  responsibility 
must  be  placed  upon  the  right 
shoulders — viz.,  those  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  the  people  who  sup- 
ported his  Irish  land  legislation. 
Some  of  the  Irish  landowners,  in 
their  just  resentment,  are  disposed 
to  think  of  the  present  Govern- 


ment in  a  way  that  is  very  unjust. 
One  of  them  writes  :  "  As  to  the 
Union  !  I  find  the  Unionist  policy 
(including  Balfour's  Purchase  Bill) 
attacks  and  injures  property  even 
more  than  Gladstone  did — conse- 
quently my  Unionism  is  becoming 
lukewarm."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  gentleman  represents  nobody 
but  himself.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  the  Union- 
ist policy  is  correct,  he  ought  to 
ask  himself  who  and  what  rendered 
this  policy  necessary.  Would  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr  Balfour  ever 
have  committed  themselves  to  such 
a  policy  as  that  embodied  in  their 
Purchase  Acts,  and  in  the  Act  of 
1887,  if  there  had  been  no  Mr 
Gladstone  at  work  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  no  triumphant 
revolutionary  party  1  The  evil 
wrought  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  twenty  years  could  not  be 
undone  by  a  decree  of  the  present 
Government.  All  that  they  could 
do  was  to  endeavour  to  diminish, 
and  ultimately  destroy,  this  evil, 
by  building  up  what  had  been 
ruthlessly  knocked  down.  This  is 
just  what  they  are  now  doing. 
But  constructive  processes  are 
always  slow. 

With  regard  to  the  Irish  land- 
owners, moreover,  there  are  two 
things  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  first  is,  that  they  were 
not  consulted  by  Mr  Balfour  as  to 
the  provisions  of  his  Bill, — they 
were  altogether  ignored ;  and  this, 
considering  how  vitally  their  in- 
terests are  affected  by  the  measure, 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  just. 
They  have,  however,  this  advan- 
tage in  consequence,  that  they  are 
in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  Bill, 
and  are  perfectly  free  to  deal  with 
it  as  they  like.  The  second  point 
is,  that  Governments  are  liable  to 
impose  upon  the  loyalty  and  good- 
nature of  their  friends,  and  treat 
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them  worse  and  not  better  than 
their  enemies.  Lord  Belmore 
spoke  truly  when  he  said  that 
even  the  present  Government  were 
scarcely  free  from  the  reproach  of 
being  more  anxious  to  conciliate 
their  opponents  than  to  serve  their 
friends.  Anybody  who  is  ac- 

?uainted  with   the   inner    life    of 
reland  knows  that  the  Loyalists 
suffer  in  many  ways,  just  because 
they  are  too  honourable  to  resort 
to  Parnellite  tactics.     Even  Gov- 
ernments follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  this  means  in  Ire- 
land that  the    disloyal   get  what 
they   do   not   deserve,    while    the 
loyal    are  deprived  of  what  they 
ought  to  have,  simply  because  the 
former  are  unscrupulous  and  brutal 
and  can  give   trouble,   while    the 
latter  are  fair  and  courteous  and 
are   in   no   sense   to   be   dreaded. 
This  is  an  inverted  order  of  things, 
and  it  ought  to  be  at  once  righted, 
but  there  is  not  much  hope  of  this 
being  done.     Lord  Derby  said  not 
long  ago :    "I  am  no  believer  in 
the  system  of  sacrificing  friends  in 
order  to  conciliate  enemies."    That 
is  a  wise  remark,  which  Mr  Bal- 
four  would  do  well  just  now  to 
take   to   heart.      The   alternative 
policy,  which  he  has  shown  some 
disposition  to  follow,  is  a  suicidal 
one ;  for  when  you  have  sacrificed 
your  friends  you  find  that   your 
enemies  are  as  implacable  as  ever, 
and  that  you  have  placed  yourself 
at  their  mercy. 

Considered  as  a  body,  however, 
the  Irish  landowners  are  friendly 
to  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  though  they 
demand  that  it  should  be  compre- 
hensively amended  in  the  inter- 
ests both  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  State-aided  purchase.  At 
their  Convention  last  December, 
they  expressed  their  opinion  that 
"  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  occupying  owners  of  land  in  Ire- 


land is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  interests  of  ,the  country  " ; 
but  they  now  explain  that  this  re- 
ferred to  tenants  of  over  .£10  a- 
year — about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  rented 
under  £10  and  under  £4  respec- 
tively. They  fear  that  the  present 
Bill  will  apply  almost  exclusively 
to  the  two  latter  classes,  and  there- 
fore will  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  of  subdivision  and  of  small 
holdings,  and  to  create  pauper 
proprietors;  and  they  very  pro- 
perly contend  that  to  displace  the 
great  landlords  for  the  sake  of 
these  petty  proprietors  would  be 
a  foolish  and  an  insane  policy. 
Hence  they  would  amend  the  Bill 
by  confining  it  to  holdings  over 
£10,  which  is  an  eminently  reason- 
able proposal,  in  the  true  interests 
of  the  whole  community. 

The   most   serious   objection  of 
the  landlords,  however,  is  that  the 
Bill  practically  fixes  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  at  twenty — i.e.,  as 
the  maximum,  although  Mr  Glad- 
stone   estimated   the   property    of 
the   Irish    landlords   to  be  worth 
twenty-seven    years'    purchase    in 
1881.      It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in    Ireland    for    people    to     give 
twenty   years'    purchase    for    the 
mere  tenant-right  of  a  farm — the 
good-will — or,   in  other  words,  to 
give  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the 
present  rent  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  that  rent.     In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  is  a  cruel  absurdity  to  fix 
a  limit  of  twenty  years'  purchase 
for    the   fee-simple.      It   is   noto- 
rious that  many  landlords,  chiefly 
wealthy  men,  have  sold  under  the 
Ashbourne   Acts    at    only    about 
half  the  real  value.     The  bulk  of 
the  landlords  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  this.    In  its  present  form  Mr 
Balfour's  Bill  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  stereotype  the  low  prices 
which  have  prevailed  of  late,  and 
which,  having  been  created  by  a 
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panic,  do  not  correspond  to  the 
true  value  of  the  land.  An  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  inserted  providing 
that  where  a  tenant  gives  over 
twenty  years'  purchase,  all  the 
purchase-money  shall  be  advanced, 
and  the  payments  reduced  and 
spread  over  a  longer  period;  and 
also  that  where  a  tenant  gives  less 
than  eighteen  years'  purchase, 
only  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money  shall  be  advanced.  If 
twenty  years,  instead  of  eighteen, 
were  fixed,  in  the  latter  case  it 
would  be  all  the  better.  Even 
these  terms  would  be  favourable 
enough,  as  they  would  represent  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  under 
the  judicial  rent ;  while  at  eighteen 
years'  purchase  the  reduction  would 
be  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

If  these  amendments  were  made 
in  the  Bill,  and  if,  in  addition,  pur- 
chasing tenants  were  permitted  to 
pay  larger  annual  instalments  than 
those  fixed  in  the  Bill ;  if  tenants 
in  congested  districts  were  assisted 
by  Government  to  buy  up  each 
other's  interest;  if  all  land  taxa- 
tion were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  the 
judicial  rent  being  reduced  in 
a  corresponding  degree;  and  if, 
lastly,  every  owner  of  land  were 
to  be  freed  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Acts  of  1870  and 
1881,— Mr  Balfour's  Bill  would  be 
the  most  comprehensive,  far-reach- 
ing, and  beneficial  Land  Act  ever 
passed  for  Ireland,  and  would 
settle  this  troublesome  question 
as  thoroughly  as  it  can  ever  be 
settled  by  legislation.  The  Act, 
thus  amended,  would  virtually 
repeal  the  land  legislation  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  restore  the  reign  of 
political  economy  and  of  contract, 
and  thus  place  us  once  more  upon 
the  high-road  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  Government  have 
a  splendid  opportunity.  Would 
that  they  had  the  courage  to  grasp 


it  boldly,  and  make  it  yield  its 
uttermost  result ! 

The  objections  urged  against  the 
Bill  by  the  Opposition  are  unworthy 
of  serious  notice — first,  because  they 
are  prompted  by  purely  partisan 
motives;  and  secondly,  because 
they  are  so  inherently  and  con- 
temptibly feeble.  The  Opposition 
case  has  ignominiously  collapsed. 
Impotent  as  the  Opposition  leaders 
were  known  to  be,  nobody  could 
have  believed  that  they  would 
have  cut  such  a  sorry  figure.  Mr 
Parnell's  humiliating  fiasco  has  not 
only  disgusted  his  English  allies 
and  irritated  his  servile  Irish  crea- 
tures, but  it  has  materially  quali- 
fied the  extravagant  estimate  which 
some  of  the  Gladstonians  had 
formed  of  that  gentleman's  ability. 
Certain  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh, 
who  made  themselves  look  very 
foolish  on  an  occasion  which  they 
have  probably  no  wish  to  recall, 
talked  of  Mr  Parnell  as  a  great 
statesman,  and  we  have  been 
treated  to  similar  ridiculous  flat- 
tery more  than  once  since.  And 
lo !  the  first  time  this  profound 
statesman  gets  a  chance  to  show 
what  stuff  he  is  really  made  of,  his 
failure  is  so  abject  that  his  ad- 
mirers hide  their  heads  for  very 
shame.  Mr  Gladstone's  resources 
are  so  great,  that,  unlike  Mr  Par- 
nell, he  was  able  to  spread  himself 
and  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the 
land ;  but  the  nakedness  was  there 
all  the  same. 

Mr  Balfour's  triumph  is  com- 
plete. The  stars  in  their  courses 
have  fought  for  him.  His  greatest 
opponents  have  proved  his  most 
effective  allies.  His  tactics  have 
thrown  the  already  disorganised 
Opposition  into  utter  confusion : 
their  tactics  have  been  so  mala- 
droit, that  many  on  Mr  Balfour's 
own  side  who  did  not  regard  the 
Bill  with  favour  have  been  con- 
verted. Sensible  men  discern  that 
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the  opposition  of  the  Parnellites 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the 
measure. 

The  Irish  landlords,  too,  are 
almost  as  much  entitled  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  as  Mr  Balfour 
is.  Their  value  is  beginning  to  be 
discovered.  Mr  Parnell,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  the  Healys,  and 
Dillons,  and  O'Briens,  actually 
tells  them  that  they  constitute  a 
most  valuable  element  in  Irish 
society,  that  Ireland  needs  them, 
and  that  their  withdrawal  would 
be  a  calamity,  &c.  But  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  deluded  by  a  man 
who  has  proved  himself  so  utterly 
false  and  treacherous  to  his  own 
principles.  In  his  Westport  speech, 
June  7,  1879,  he  said  : — 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  landlord  institution  is  not  a 
natural  institution  in  any  country. 
I  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
class  of  landlords  in  a  country  is  not 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number." 

In  the  same  speech  he  said  : — 

"  If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to-morrow,  we 
should  not  be  long  without  getting 
an  Irish  Parliament.  I  don't  intend 
to  be  demoralised  myself  by  any 
concessions.  While  we  are  getting 
a  concession  we  may  show  the 
Government  a  little  consideration  for 
the  time  being,  and  give  them  a  quid 
pro  quo,  but  after  that  the  bargain 
ceases,  and  when  we  have  returned 
them  a  fitting  return  for  what  we 
have  got  we  are  quits  again,  and  are 
free  to  use  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  according  to  the  times  and 
according  to  the  circumstances." 

On  March  17,  1885,  Mr  Parnell 
said  at  Westminster  Town  Hall : — 

"Whenever  they  made  a  bargain 
with  the  Saxon,  it  should  be  of  such 
a  character  that  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  for  the  Saxon  than  them- 
selves." 

Mr  Gladstone  has  also  discovered 
that  it  would  be  a  "sorry  con- 


clusion" that  the  Irish  landlords 
should  be  expatriated,  though  he 
himself,  as  recently  as  1886,  pro- 
posed to  drive  them  out  of  Ireland, 
bag  and  baggage.  But  although 
he  now  wishes  to  keep  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  he  declares  that 
they  have  not  "  even  the  smallest 
title  to  express  the  voice  of 
Ireland."  This,  it  seems,  can  only 
be  done  by  carpet-baggers  and 
adventurers,  many  of  whom  had 
never  set  foot  in  their  constit- 
uencies until  they  were  elected 
by  order  of  the  League.  The 
landlords,  who  represent  Protest- 
antism and  culture,  the  commer- 
cial and  the  professional  classes, 
and  the  loyalists  generally,  have 
"not  even  the  smallest  title  to  ex- 
press the  voice  of  Ireland  "  !  Mr 
Gladstone's  speech  against  the  Bill 
was  confined  to  mere  details,  and 
was  so  flimsy  as  to  be  beneath  con- 
tempt. He  thinks  the  Bill  should 
be  confined  to  present  landlords. 
Why  did  he  not  confine  the  Act  of 
1881  to  present  tenants'?  That  is 
to  say,  why  did  he  not  limit  the 
application  of  the  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  landlord 
by  that  Act — in  dealing  with  his 
tenantry  —  to  the  tenants  who 
were  then  upon  that  estate,  in- 
stead of  making  them  applicable 
to  all  future  tenants?  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  limitation  which 
has  created  much  of  the  mis- 
chief in  Ireland.  Mr  Gladstone 
also  thinks  that  it  would  be  very 
wrong  that  people  should  buy 
under  the  Purchase  Act  to  sell 
again — i.e.,  to  speculate  in  land. 
Yet  he  gave  free  sale  to  tenants, 
which  permits  them  to  purchase 
tenant-right  to  sell  again,  or  on 
the  chance  of  getting  large  reduc- 
tions from  the  Land  Court. 

Mr  Gladstone's  more  serious 
criticisms  are  five,  and  they  are  all 
answered  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
1.  He  thinks  the  Bill  should  not 
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be  passed  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Parnellite  M.P.'s.  Yet  his  own 
Land  Acts  were  opposed  by  the 
very  same  men  for  the  very  same 
reasons.  He  ignored  their  wishes 
because  they  did  not  represent  the 
real  Ireland,  just  as  Mr  Balfour 
is  compelled  to  do  now.  Nay,  he 
actually  put  them  into  prison  to 
prevent  them  nullifying  the  Act  of 
1881.  They  do  not  even  repre- 
sent the  Irish  tenants,  who  have 
bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts 
in  spite  of  them,  and  who  have 
refused  to  obey  their  no-rent  mani- 
festoes. 2.  He  thinks  the  existence 
of  coercion  should  invalidate  the 
Purchase  Bill.  But  coercive  laws 
were  in  force  when  he  passed  the 
Act  of  1881,  and  when  he  endorsed 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  Purchase  Bill 
in  1884  !  3.  He  condemns  the  use 
of  British  credit.  Yet  he  is  the 
author  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
of  1886,  under  which  British  credit 
was  pledged  indefinitely  up  to 
£150,000,000,  on  the  security  of  a 
Parnellite  Parliament  and  Execu- 
tive !  4.  He  is  alarmed  at  the 
evils  of  State  landlordism.  Who 
would  suppose  that  he  established 
State  landlordism  in  Ireland  by 
the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  ?  His 
quibble  that  what  would  be  evil  if 
done  by  the  British  State  would  be 
good  if  done  by  the  Irish  State,  is 
an  insult  to  intelligent  men.  5. 
He  objects  to  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase, because,  forsooth,  they  place 
the  poor  tenant  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlord.  Apparently  nothing 
will  satisfy  him  but  that  the  land- 
lord shall  be  compelled  to  sell  on 
any  terms  the  tenant  chooses  to 
offer. 

Next  to  Mr  Gladstone,  the  most 
important  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr 
John  Morley,  who  acted  as  Vice- 
roy and  Chief  Secretary  under 
him.  These  gentlemen  merely 
repeat  what  their  chief  says,  or 


else  he  repeats  what  they  say. 
Both  of  them,  however,  express 
great  solicitude  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  taxpayer,  who,  according  to 
them,  is  treated  very  hardly  by 
this  Bill.  But  who  authorised 
them  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  taxpayer?  Where  is  their 
mandate  *?  The  people  who  pay 
most  of  the  taxes  in  Ireland  are 
the  loyalists,  and  they  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Bill. 

It  is  clear  from  the  course  of 
this  debate  that  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  supporters  are  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  results  of  their 
own  work  in  Ireland.  This  is 
shown  by  the  altered  tone  of  the 
Parnellites  and  the  Gladstonians 
with  regard  to  Irish  landlords ;  in 
such  utterances  as  that  quoted 
from  Lord  Spencer ;  and  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  complaint  that  the 
Bill  confines  its  benefits  to  land- 
lords and  tenants,  "  nothing  being 
done  for  the  labourers  or  the  na- 
tion at  large."  These  men  are 
slowly  realising  that  they  have 
done  irreparable  mischief  in  Ire- 
land by  despoiling  the  landlord, 
without  bestowing  any  compensat- 
ing advantage  upon  the  tenant 
or  the  community  at  large.  Some 
of  them  oppose  Mr  Balfour's  Bill 
on  the  abstract  ground  that  Land 
Purchase  is  wrong  in  principle,  un- 
less the  whole  benefit  is  given  to 
the  community  in  general  instead 
of  to  the  tenants  in  possession,  and 
complain  that  the  whole  machine 
of  Imperial  credit  will  be  em- 
ployed to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  these  tenants.  Here  is 
one  such  criticism  : — 

"  You  and  I  and  all  the  slum- 
gullions  of  London  are  to  pledge  our 
credit  in  order  that  the  well-to-do 
Irish  tenant-farmer  may  be  converted 
into  a  landlord  with  right  to  rack- 
rent  any  poor  wretch  to  whom  he 
may  sublet  his  holding ;  may  keep 
20  per  cent  of  a  fair  rent  in  his  pocket 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  44  per  cent 
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of  it  for  the  next  forty-four  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  forty-nine  years  receive 
his  land  rent-free — a  freehold  posses- 
sion for  ever.  That  will  not  do.  It 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  Britisher. 
It  is  a  long  way  too  good  for  the 
Irish  tenant.  It  is  so  easy  to  spoil 
people.  And  when  even  Tories  offer 
this  gigantic  bribe,  how  can  Liberals 
refuse  to  do  at  least  as  much  ?  But 
we  think  that  it  will  be  found  that 
the  British  public,  which  is  neither 
Liberal  nor  Tory,  will  not  see  the 
sense  of  lavishing  this  extraordinary 
donation  upon  the  600,000  individuals 
who  happen  to  be  squatted  on  Irish 
farms.  That  it  is  a  bribe,  and  a 
tremendous  bribe,  no  amount  of  de- 
nunciation can  disguise.  .  .  .  Taking 
it  over  the  forty-nine  years,  the  net 
effect  of  the  change  is  this  :  The 
500,000  Irish  tenants  averaging  £6 
rental  will,  if  the  law  is  not  changed, 
pay  £147,000,000  to  their  landlords. 
If  the  bill  passes  they  will  pay  only 
£64,800,000  to  the  State.  To  the 
small  tenants  this  Bill  is  therefore  a 
gift  in  reduced  rent  of  over  £80,000,000 
in  forty-nine  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  to  console  them  for  having 
had  so  heavy  a  reduction  of  rent, 
they  get  their  land  for  nothing.  This 
is  too  much..  It  is  monstrous  to 
endow  any  set  of  men  with  such 
largess  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. We  do  not  object  to  the  use 
of  the  State  credit ;  but  if  it  is  em- 
ployed, the  fee-simple  which  is  bought 
from  the  landlords  must  be  trans- 
ferred, not  to  a  new  pack  of  still 
more  greedy  proprietors,  but  to  the 
local  community,  so  that  the  whole 
people  may  share  in  the  value  of  the 
land." 

But  these  Gladstonian  censors 
were  quite  willing  that  the 
"  lucky  tenants,"  or  "  land-grab- 
bers," as  they  now  term  them, 
should  receive  as  an  unmerited 
free  gift  half  the  ownership  of 
their  farms,  to  which  they  were 
in  no  sense  entitled,  and  they  helped 
Mr  Gladstone  to  pass  an  Act 
bestowing  upon  them  that  half 
ownership.  Why,  on  grounds  of 
equity  and  common  -  sense,  were 
they  entitled  to  half  ownership 


any  more  than  to  full  ownership  ? 
It  was  granting  that  half  that  did 
the  mischief.  How  is  it  that  the 
people  who  were  so  eager  to  go 
half-way  grow  frantic  with  rage 
and  fear  when  they  are  asked  to 
travel  the  whole  distance  ?  Alas  ! 
it  is  "so  easy  to  spoil  people," 
though  it  takes  some  persons  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  acute- 
ness  a  long  while  to  discover  this 
fact.  Can  it  be  that  the  oppon- 
ents of  this  Bill  were  quite  willing 
to  spoil  the  Irish  tenantry  to  any 
extent,  so  long  as  it  could  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords, and  that  their  real  ground 
of  objection  now  is  that  it  is  to  be 
done  at  their  expense,  or  at  their 
risk  1  It  certainly  seems  to  be  so. 

We  hear  much  about  the  in- 
justice inflicted  by  this  Bill  upon 
the  British  taxpayer — not,  indeed, 
from  that  stolid  individual  him- 
self, but  from  the  men  who  assume 
the  right  to  speak  in  his  name. 
The  practical  question  for  the 
British  taxpayer  is,  however, 
whether  it  is  best  on  the  whole 
that  the  risk  should  be  incurred. 
There  are  weighty  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  is.  Besides,  the 
risk,  although  it  exists,  is. of  the 
most  shadowy  and  attenuated  de- 
scription. 

Mr  Gladstone,  the  author  of 
"  the  union  of  hearts,"  who  indig- 
nantly denounces  the  doctrine  that 
the  Irish  have  "a  double  dose  of 
original  sin,"  calmly  assumes  that 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Irishmen  will  deliberately  make 
a  contract  with  the  British  Ex- 
chequer, and  then  as  deliberately 
break  it  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  on  this  assumption  he  builds 
his  case  against  this  Bill.  After 
covering  the  Irish  with  flattery 
for  years,  he  shows  us  that  in  his 
heart  he  does  not  believe  they  are 
to  be  trusted. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
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that  even  in  his  low  estimate  of 
Irish  honour  and  morality,  Mr 
Gladstone  is  outdone  by  the  Irish 
leaders  themselves.  Mr  Dillon 
cynically  avows  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  will,  for  political  rea- 
sons, advise  the  purchasing  tenants 
to  be  dishonest : — 

"He  warned  the  English  taxpay- 
ers that -if  they  advanced  the  money 
to  the  Irish  people  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  time  might  and 
probably  would  arrive  when,  for 
political  as  well  as  for  social  purposes, 
the  Irish  members  would  call  upon 
their  people  to  repudiate  the  debt." 

Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor  followed  in 
the  same  line  : — 

"  Hon.  gentlemen  thought  that  this 
Bill  would  limit  the  area  of  discon- 
tent. On  the  contrary,  it  would 
widen  the  area  of  possible  repudia- 
tion. If  those  tenants  bought  under 
compulsion  from  the  landlords,  backed 
by  removable  magistrates  and  by  a 
perpetual  Coercion  Act,  there  was  no 
sanctity  in  the  contract.  If  a  tenant 
who  should  have  entered  into  a  bar- 
gain under  this  Bill  with  his  eyes 
open  could,  by  a  temporary  postpone- 
ment of  his  payments  to  this  country, 
aid  in  turning  the  present  Govern- 
ment out  of  office,  he  would  be  mor- 
ally justified  in  adopting  such  a 
course." 

Morally  justified  in  being  im- 
moral !  These  are  the  men  to 
whom  we  are  asked  to  intrust  the 
government  of  Ireland. 

The  evil  spirit  of  Repudiation 
will  be  summoned  from  the  vasty 
deep ;  but  will  it  come  1  The 
spirit  of  ISTo-Rent,  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  spirit,  and  the  anti- 
Land  Court  spirit,  were  all  so 
summoned,  but  they  refused  to 
obey  the  call.  In  spite  of  the 
protestations,  demonstrations,  and 
objurgations  of  Dillon  &  Co.,  the 
Irish  tenants  went  into  the  Land 
Courts,  laughed  at  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  and  trampled  the  No- 
Rent  manifesto  under  foot.  So  it 
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will  be  with  the  purchasing  tenants. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  dis- 
honest, even  at  the  bidding  of  the 
League.  Happily  we  have  some 
experience  to  guide  us  on  this 
point.  Under  the  Ashbourne 
Acts  £5,143,000  have  been  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  amount  that  has 
become  payable  by  purchasers  is 
£310,450,  of  which  only  1'  per 
cent  has  not  been  paid.  Under 
all  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  now 
in  force  in  Ireland  (for  the  Act  of 
1881  was  a  Purchase  Act),  20,000 
tenants  have  purchased,  and 
£10,000,000  has  been  advanced; 
yet  in  only  four  cases  have  the 
authorities  had  to  fall  back  upon 
the  guarantee  funds  in  consequence 
of  the  tenants'  default.  Only  a 
little  over  2  per  cent  of  the  in- 
stalments remains  uncollected.  Mr 
Gladstone  holds  up  this  deficiency 
as  serious,  and  as  an  indication 
that  wholesale  repudiation  will 
occur.  If  repudiation  does  occur, 
it  will  be  because  he,  and  such  as 
he,  have  suggested  that  it  should 
be  made  to  occur,  by  propounding 
the  novel  doctrine  that  if  an  elec- 
tor enters  into  a  private  bargain 
against  the  wishes  of  his  political 
representative,  he  has  a  right  to 
repudiate  his  obligation  !  But  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  what- 
ever their  faults,  are  not  rogues 
and  swindlers,  and  they  will  bit- 
terly resent  the  stigma  which  has 
been  placed  upon  them  by  those 
who  have  declared  them  to  be 
capable  of  a  gigantic  act  of  rob- 
bery. They  may  well  pray  to  be 
saved  from  their  "  friends  " — those 
friends  who  beguile  them  with 
flattery  at  one  time,  and  load 
them  with  calumny  at  another. 

The  second  reading  debate 
brought  out  very  clearly  three 
things  :  (1)  the  utter  demoralisa- 
tion and  confusion  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  (2)  the  extreme  and  irre- 
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concilable  nature  of  Parnellite 
demands  ;  and  (3)  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  question  of  Local 
Government  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  first  point  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  most  contradictory 
theories  and  schemes  were  advo- 
cated from  the  Opposition  benches, 
— schemes  and  theories  which  de- 
stroyed each  other,  so  that  the 
most  effective  answers  to  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  were  delivered 
by  their  own  colleagues.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  made  a  slashing  speech 
against  Land  Purchase  ab  initio, 
— a  speech  which,  as  to  its  main 
argument,  would  have  been 
wholly  admirable  if  it  had  been 
directed  against  a  proposed  scheme 
of  Land  Purchase  for  Great  Britain, 
but  which,  considered  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Ireland,  was  utterly  ab- 
surd. Of  course  he  disguised  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
responsible  for  the  necessity  which 
has  arisen  for  these  exceptional 
measures  in  Ireland.  He  even 
blessed  dual  ownership,  and  very 
naturally,  as  he  helped  to  create 
it.  As  Mr  Wyndham  demon- 
strated in  his  effective  reply,  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  "  ignored  the  real 
conditions  of  the  problem  in  Ire- 
land." He  expatiated  at  great 
length  upon  the  anomalous  fea- 
tures of  the  Bill.  It  would  un- 
settle the  "settlement"  of  1881; 
create  a  lower  rent  alongside  the 
judicial  rent ;  make  the  payers  of 
judicial  rents  dissatisfied ;  use  the 
rewards  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few;  was  a  censure  on  the  land- 
lords— and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
on  the  most  monstrous  anomaly 
of  all — viz.,  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  Ireland  and 
their  authors  —  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
was  judiciously  silent. 

The  real  nature  of  the  Parnellite 
demands  is  brought  out  clearly 
enough  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Dillon, 


who  ranks  next  in  influence  to  Mr 
Parnell,  upon  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. Mr  Balfour  rightly  claims 
that  his  Bill  proposes  to  treat 
the  people  of  these  districts  more 
generously  than  any  measure  ever 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  that, 
taken  in  connection  with  what 
he  has  already  done,  it  forms  a 
remedial  and  constructive  policy 
far  in  advance  of  anything  yet 
attempted  by  any  Government. 
How  are  these  overtures  received 
by  the  Nationalists  1  With  ingra- 
titude, contumely,  and  indignation. 
Mr  Dillon,  while  disdaining  to 
recognise  the  efforts  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  has  the  impudence  to 
propose  an  alternative  scheme  of 
his  own,  of  which  the  main  fea- 
tures are  these  :  that  landlords  in 
the  congested  districts  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  their  estates  for 
eight  years'  purchase  of  Griffith's 
valuation,  even  though  they  may 
be  worth  double ;  that  the  tenants 
should  be  relieved  from  all  rent, — 
"  The  question  of  rent,  in  fact, 
ought  to  be  abolished  all  over  the 
west  of  Ireland";  that  "the  ten- 
ant's interest  in  the  holding  should 
not  be  seizable  for  any  debt  of  any 
kind  contracted  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act";  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  should  consist  of  a 
majority  of  Nationalists ;  and  that 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  these 
districts  should  have  power  to  levy 
double  the  amount  of  poor  rates 
now  paid.  Rob  the  landlords ; 
bleed  the  Loyalists ;  bribe  the 
tenants — that  is  Nationalist  policy 
all  over. 

With  regard  to  Local  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mr  Chamberlain's  well-intentioned 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  Parnellites 
have  done  much  more  harm  than 
good.  To  give  county  councils  in 
Ireland  the  powers  of  landlords — 
power  to  veto  all  transactions 
under  the  Bill,  and  power  to  dis- 
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pose  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  re- 
paid by  purchasing  tenants — would 
be  absolutely  disastrous.  It  is 
amazing  that  a  man  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's perspicacity  should  have 
made  such  a  suggestion,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  he  wished  to 
preserve  a  semblance  of  consist- 
ency. Mr  Balfour  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington  refused  to  countenance  the 
insidious  proposal,  as  indeed  they 
were  bound  to  do,  both  by  their 
own  previous  declarations  and  by 
the  inexorable  facts  of  contem- 
porary Irish  history.  But  the 
danger  is  not  yet  over.  This 
point  will  be  fiercely  contested  in 
Committee,  and  it  behoves  all  who 
realise  its  momentous  importance 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Loyalists  of 
Ireland  are  not  again  betrayed 
either  by  the  weakness  of  their 
friends  or  the  malignity  of  their 
enemies. 

Finally,  will  this  Bill  satisfy  the 
Irish  people  and  settle  the  Irish 
question1?  Emphatically  not.  There 
is  no  magic  power  in  it.  The  Irish 
people  have  been  so  demoralised 
that  nothing  short  of  a  gift  of  the 
land,  and  a  salary  for  the  trouble 
of  living  on  it  in  idleness,  will 
pacify  many  of  them.  And  as  for 
settling  the  Irish  question,  there 
are  too  many  persons  interested  in 
keeping  it  unsettled  to  admit  of 
that  being  done  just  yet.  The  very 
boons  given  to  the  tenants  will  be 
made  the  germ  of  a  new  agitation, 
Already  the  'Freeman's  Journal' 
says  that  under  this  Bill  the  tenant 


will  have  to  buy  his  own  interest 
as  well  as  the  landlord's,  as  the 
rent  is  assessed  upon  the  tenant's 
improvements.  In  other  words, 
it  repudiates  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  under  the  Act  of  1881,  and 
the  contracts  based  upon  them. 
How  can  such  people  as  these  ever 
be  satisfied  ?  All  that  can  be  predi- 
cated of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  will 
tell,  and  tell  powerfully,  in  the 
right  direction ;  that  it  will  ex- 
tend the  area  of  content,  and  de- 
crease the  area  of  disaffection ;  and 
that  so  it  will  bring  nearer  the 
time  when  Ireland  will  have  peace 
within  her  gates  and  prosperity 
within  both  her  cottages  and  her 
palaces. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  unwittingly 
testified  to  the  beneficent  charac- 
ter of  this  Bill  when  he  uttered 
these  words :  "  When  you  have 
reduced  Ireland  to  this  condition, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  whole  pro- 
cess should  not  begin  again,  and 
why  these  small  tenancies  should 
not  coalesce  like  drops  of  quick- 
silver which  you  run  upon  a  plate, 
and  which  join  together  into  one 
mass.  I  see  nothing  in  your  Bill 
to  prevent  this  land  being  sold — 
no  limit  to  the  people  who  may 
purchase."  Exactly.  And  therein 
lies  the  virtue  of  the  Bill.  So  far 
as  it  is  operative,  it  will  restore 
the  condition  of  things  which  was 
ruthlessly  torn  up  by  Sir  W.  Har- 
court and  the  other  destructive 
statesmen  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  ruining  Ireland. 
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"My  Wife's  a  Winsome  Wee  Thing,"  by 
Charles  Mackay,  250. 

NARCISSUS,  by  William  Canton,  675. 

Negro,  the,  and  the  labour  question,  782. 

Negro  superstition  in  Jamaica,  784. 

'  New  Prince  Fortunatus,  the,'  by  William 
Black,  reviewed,  417. 

NEW  VIEW  OF  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION, 
A,  708. 

NILE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1889  :  FROM  ARGIN 
TO  TOSKI,  OR  THE,  747 — the  dervish 
army  and  its  leader,  ib. — the  route  of 
the  Arabs,  749— the  Egyptian  position 
at  Argin,  752— defeat  of  the  dervish 
forces,  754 — bravery  of  the  Egyptians, 
757 — a  distinguished  encounter,  762— 
cannibalism  amongst  the  dervishes, 
763— dervish  camp  at  Toski,  765—  the 
decisive  engagement  at  Toski,  767 — 
death  of  the  dervish  commander,  769 
—losses  on  both  sides,  770— lessons  of 
the  Argin-Toski  campaign,  771. 
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OLD  SALOON,  THE  : — 

January :    Greetings   and  Reminis- 
^cences,   131 — Asolando  :    Fancies  and 
'Facts,   by    Robert   Browning,    133  — 
Demeter :  and  other  Poems,   137 — Ap- 
preciations :  with  an  Essay  on  Style, 
by  Walter  Pater,    140  —  Falling    in 
Love :   and    other    Essays,    by    Grant 
Allen,   145 — Our  Home    in    Aveyron, 
by    G.    Christopher   Davies   and  Mrs 
Broughall,  150. 

March:  Literary  sensation,  408  — 
The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stoive,  409 
— Reuben  Sachs,  A  London  Plane-tree, 
&c.,  by  Amy  Levy,  413 — The  New 
Prince  Fortunatus,  by  W.  Black,  417 
— Kit  and  Kitty,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
417 — Claire  Brandon,  by  Frederick 
Marshall,  425— The  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn, 
by  Paul  Gushing,  427. 

OPENING  TIP  INDO-CHINA,  80 — the  con- 
nection of  Burma  and  China,  81 — Mr 
Holt  Hallett's  travels  in  the  Shan 
States,  82 — the  proposed  railway  across 
the  country,  84— superstitions  of  the 
Shan  tribes,  87 — importance  of  the 
railway  enterprise  to  the  British  mer- 
cantile public,  89. 

ORIGINAL  BALLAD  OF  THE  DOWIE  DENS, 
THE,  by  Professor  Veitch,  739. 

'Our  Home  in  Aveyron,'  by  G.  Chris- 
topher Davies  and  Mrs  Broughall,  re- 
viewed, 150. 

Palmerston's,  Lord,  epigrammatic  power, 
11. 

Painell's,  Mr,  veracity,  inquiry  as  to, 
435. 

Peasant  proprietorship,  the  cry  for,  847. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Young  England 
Party,  323. 

POLITICAL  POSITION,  THE,  152  —  the 
political  education  of  the  masses,  ib. 
— change  in  tactics  of  Gladstonian 
speakers,  154 — the  Manchester  gather- 
ing of  Liberals,  157 — Liberal  mis- 
representation of  Lord  Salisbury,  ib.  — 
Mr  Balfour's  magnificent  reception  in 
Edinburgh,  159 — Mr  Morley's  want  of 
policy,  160  —  his  doubtful  political 
morality,  165 — Sir  Henry  James's  vin- 
dication of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  166 
— has  Mr  Gladstone  changed  his  mind  ? 
167  —  the  hopeful  prospect  of  the 
Unionists,  168. 

PORTUGUESE,  THE,  AND  MAKOLOLO-LAND, 
837  —  our  new  Protectorate  on  the 
Shire  river,  ib. — the  mission  settle- 
ment of  Blantyre,  838  —  Portuguese 
rapacity  in  East  Africa,  ib.  —  the 
Serpa  Pinto  expedition,  839— Portu- 
guese negotiations  with  the  native 
chiefs,  840— duplicity  of  the  Portu- 
guese, 841 — beneficial  influence  of  the 
Scottish  missionaries  in  Makololo-land, 


842  —  the  slave  trade,  843  —  British 
requirements  in  Makololo-land,  844 — 
proposed  camp  near  the  Blantyre  settle- 
ment, 845 — free  navigation  of  the  Zam- 
besi and  Shire  rivers,  ib. — the  future 
route  to  East  Central  Africa,  846. 

PRUSSIAN  MONARCHY  AND  THE  REVOLU- 
TION OF  1848,  THE,  by  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  623. 

RATHILLET,  624. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  THE,  430 
— importance  of  the  investigation,  ib. 
— Mr  Gladstone's  charge  against  the 
Land  League,  431 — the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy and  its  organisation,  432 — Mr 
Davitt's  doings,  434 — inquiry  as  to 
Mr  Parnell's  veracity,  435 — the  funds 
of  the  Land  League,  436— Mr  Parnell's 
visit  to  America,  437  —  the  baneful 
activity  of  the  Land  League,  438 — 
finding  of  the  Commissioners  on  crim- 
inal conspiracy  and  the  dissemination 
of  sedition,  440 — the  causes  of  crime, 
443 — qualified  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, 445 — importance  of  the  Report 
with  reference  to  the  future  policy  of 
England,  446. 

'  Reuben  Sachs,'  by  Amy  Levy,  reviewed, 
413. 

ROMANCE  OF  TWO  HEIRESSES,  828— the 
two  Ladies  Scott,  ib. — contest  for,  829 
— marriage  of  a  boy  and  girl,  830 — 
bitter  family  feuds,  831— marriage  of 
Countess  Anna  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  832 — execution  of  Monmouth, 
834 — the  Buccleuch  estates  grow  under 
the  management  of  Duchess  Anna, 
836. 

RYDAL  DOROTHYS,  THE  LAST  OF  THE, 
815. 

SCOTTISH  HOME  RULE,  A.D.  1920  :  a 
Retrospect,  451. 

SECRET  MISSION,  A,  Chapters  I. -IV.,  599 
— V.-VIL,  723. 

SEINE,  A  STORY  OF  THE,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  J.  Cowley-Brown,  822— the  village 
of  Villequier,  ib. — sad  boating  disaster, 
823. 

SESSION  BEFORE  EASTER,  THE,  583 — the 
debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Parnell 
Commission,  583  —  the  charges  pro- 
mulgated against  Conservatives  by 
Separatist  orators,  587 — the  remark- 
able speech  of  Mr  Gladstone,  588— 
popularity  of  the  Government  in  Scot- 
land, 593 — position  of  the  Government 
and  the  Unionist  party,  594 — the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  595 
— loquacity  of  the  obstructive  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  597 — intro- 
duction of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  ib. 

Sheridan,  the  sisters,  170. 
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SIKKIM  AND  TIBET,  by  H.  H.  Risley, 
655 — the  over-lordship  of  Sikkim,  ib. — 
the  complication  with  China,  656 — 
British  relations  with  Sikkim,  ib. — 
the  ritualistic  schism  in  the  Tibetan 
Church,  657 — European  travellers  in 
Sikkim,  659  —  death  of  the  Sikkim 
Rajah,  660  —  commercial  intercourse 
with  Tibet,  661 — British  Mission  to 
Lhassa,  ib.  —  the  Sikkim  treaty  of 
1886,  662— elements  of  danger,  663 — 
British  policy  towards  the  East  Hima- 
layan States,  665 — wave  of  religious 
fanaticism,  666 — Bhutan  and  its  people, 
667— the  position  of  Sikkim,  668— the 
military  operations  of  1888,  670 — 
obstinacy  of  the  Lamas,  671 — decisive 
defeat  of  the  Tibetans,  672— the  settle- 
ment of  the  Sikkim  difficulty,  673. 

SKETCH  IN  FIVE  PHASES,  A,  by  Garth 
Gibbon,  772. 

SOME  EVENTFUL  VOYAGES,  by  C.  F. 
Gordon  Gumming,  372 — collision  be- 
tween the  ocean  steamers  Main  and 
Montana,  ib. — voyage  in  the  Montana, 
373— s.s.  Hindoo  tempest -tossed,  374 
—  wreck  of  the  steamer  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  376— wreck  in  the  China 
Seas,  377 — loss  of  a  schooner,  378 — 
narrow  escape  of  a  small  Danish  brig, 
ib.—  doom  of  the  City  of  Tokio,  380— 
sinking  of  an  ocean  steamer,  381 — 
wreck  on  a  coral-reef,  383. 

SONG  OF  LOVE  AND  MAY,  A,  by  Peter 
Bayne,  LL.D.,  688. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS,  Chapters  I.-V., 
345— VI.-X.,  485. 

Stanley  expedition,  the,  of  1887,  and  its 
object,  690. 

STRANGE  OCCURRENCES  IN  CANTERSTONE 
JAIL,  THE,  by  Richard  Marsh,  791. 

SURREY  RIVER,  A,  by  a  Son  of  the 
Marshes,  468—1.  The  Woodland  Mole, 
ib.—  II.  Over  the  Kissing  Stile,  473— 
III.  The  Burrowing  Mole,  478. 

TENERIFE,  CAMPING  IN  THE  CANADAS, 
by  A.  Silva  White,  520. 


'  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the 
Shan  States,  a,'  by  Holt  S.  Hallett, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.,  reviewed,  80. 

THRIFT,  IMPROVIDENT,  331. 

Tibetan  Church,  the  ritualistic  schism  in 
the,  657. 

TRANSVAAL,  THE,  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS, 
535 — Durban  contrasted  with  Cape- 
town, ib. — the  Kafirs,  536 — wealth  and 
resources  of  Natal,  537 — Lang's  Nek 
and  Majuba  Hill,  538— the  Boers  as 
soldiers,  539 — law  in  the  Transvaal, 
540 — the  Boer  penal  system,  541 — the 
method  of  travelling,  542 — heavy  rains 
and  their  effect,  544 — rapid  growth  of 
Johannesberg,  546  —  fortune  -making 
and  speculation,  547 — company -float- 
ing, 548 — gold -mining,  549 — ruinous 
gambling  in  gold  shares,  551 — Pretoria, 
553  —  Boer  legislators,  ib.  —  military 
strength  of  the  Boers,  554 — the  future 
of  our  African  empire,  556. 

TRUE  LOVER,  THE,  by  Cosmo  Monk- 
house,  267. 

Turkish  Baths  and  their  introduction 
into  this  country  by  David  Urquhart, 
12  et  seq. 

1  Two  Heiresses  of  Buccleuch,  the :  Ladies 
Mary  and  Anna  Scott,  1647-1732,'  by 
Sir  William  Fraser,  K.C.B..  reviewed, 
828. 

UNDER  THE  OAK,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
265. 

Urquhart,  David,  and  his  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees,  15 — the  faith  according  to, 
16. 

VULCAN,  IN  PRAISE  OF:  I.  The  Forth 
Bridge  ;  II.  The  Eiffel  Tower,  by  H. 
D.  Rawnsley,  429. 

Ward's,  Baron,  career,  174. 

WINTER'S  DRIVE  FROM  SEDAN  TO  VER- 
SAILLES AND  ROUND  PARIS  DURING 

THE  SIEGE,  A,   by  W.   H.   (Bullock) 

Hall,  113. 
Yarrow    ballads    and    their  difficulties, 

the,  739. 
Young  England  Party,  the,  314  et  seq. 
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